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LOITERlkGB     O^     ARTHUR     D'lBART. 

VOTIOB  PBEKIMIIVABT  AKD  BXPLANATOBt. 
BT  THE  BOITOB. 

When  some  years  ago  we  took  the  liberty)  in  a  certain  volume  of  our 
so-called  "  Confessions,"  to  introduce  to  our  reiaders'  acquaintance  the 
gentlemab  whose  name  figures  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  we  subjoined  a 
brief  notice,  by  himself,  intimating  the  intention  he  entertained  of  giving 
to  the  world  some  further  insight  into  his  life  and  oj^inions,  under  the  title 
of  "  Loiterings  of  Arthur  O'Leary.*' 

From  that  hour  tb  the  present  obe,  however^  kibthing  of  the  kiild  has 
transpired ;  nor  could  we  ascertain  by  the  strictest  inquiry  among  **  tftte 
trade,'*  that  such  a  proposition  had  ever  been  made  to  Messrs.  Colburn 
or  Curry,  or  ind'eed  been  feven  heard  of  in  the  Row.  The  worthy  traveller 
himself  had  wandered  away  to  pastures  nfew — heaven  knows  where — and 
notwithstanding  repeated  advertisements  in  the  Times  newspaper,  assuring 
"  A.  O'L.  that  if  he  would  inform  his  friends  where  a  lettei*  would  reacK. 
all  would  be  forgiven  him,"  &c.  the  mystery  of  his  Whereabouts  remained 
unsolved,  save  by  the  chance  mention  of  a  north-west-passage  traveller, 
who  speaks  of  a  Mr.  O'Leary  as  having  presided  at  a  grand  bottle-nosed 
whale  dinner,  in  Behring's  Straits,  some  time  in  the  auturtin  of  1840 ; 
while  we  find,  lb  the  uewly-published  volunle  of  Chevalier  de  B^tohville's 
Discoveries  in  Central  Africa,  an  allusion  to  an  *'  IrlandaiS  bieh  brlginal," 
who  acted  as  sponsor  to  the  son  and  heir  of  Prince  Balliwallaboo,  in  the 
Chiechaw  territory.  That  either  or  both  should  have  been  our  respected 
friend,  is  toot  only  possible,  but  highly  probable ;  indeed  to  us,  who  are 
somewhat  familiar  with  his  habits,  the  information  conveyed  le^  surprise, 
than  if  we  heard  of  his  ordering  his  boots  from  Hoby,  or  his  coat  from  Stultz. 

Meanwhile,  time  rolled  on — and  whether  Mr.  O'Leary  had  died  of  the 
whale  feast,  or  been  himself  eaten  by  his  godson,  no  One  could  conjecture; 
and  his  name  would  speedily  have  been  lost  among  the  rust  of  ages,  had 
Hot  the  volume  announced  by  him  attracted  the  attention  of  certain  book- 
sellers in  remote  districts,  and  their  <*  country  orders"  how  and  then  kept 
dropping  in  for  these  ^'  Loiterings,"  which  the  publishers  were  obliged  to 
confess  had  never  been  written. 

It  was  on  a  gloomy  morning  of  last  November,  when  a  dark  leaden  sky 
stretched  its  sad-coloured  mantle  over  the  good  city  of  Dublin,  and  the 
nun  d^cended  in  long  straight  lines,  splashing  in  dreary  monotony  in  the 
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muddy  Btp^i^  that  we  entered  Curry's.  The  gloom  without  was  reflected 
in  the  sadness  within.  The  India  news  were  depressing — the  China 
worse — the  French  were  more  insolent  than  usual— the  prices  were  falling 
under  the  new  tariff — pigs  looked  down — sheep  were  heavy — not  even  fleas 
were  lively — nothing  prospered  save  the  O'Connell  tribute.  In  matters 
literary  it  was  even  worse.  No  one  read  any  thing  now  save  the  '*  ope* 
ration  of  the  tariff"  in  the  Times — and  the  great  frauds  in  pork,  which 
turned  out  to  be  pickled  negroes  and  potted  squaws.  We  attempted  to 
seem  at  ease,  and  even  tried  to  affect  the  jocular ;  and,  taking  up  *'  The 
Comnussioner,"  observed — 

*^  Capital  weather  for  these  kind  of  things." 
> A  dull  shake  of  the  head  was  the  reply. 

'<  Well,  how  is  this  doing  ?"  said  we,  pointing  to  a  bright  green  cover 
tastefully  and  nationally  bordered  with  shamrocks. 

Another  shake.  There  was  a  third  '^  monthly*'  near,  whose  epidermis 
seemed  to  flush  scarlet  at  our  neglect ;  but  the  '^  amen*'  stuck  in  our 
throat,  and  we  could  not  ask  for  *<  The  Mess."  Not  so  our  informant, 
who  speedily  assured  us,  that  it  fared  like  its  fellows,  and  that  there  was 
absolutely  nothing  doing  whatever.  A  dead  silence  ensued,  and  we  both 
stood  looking  out  upon  the  melancholy  street,  where  some  miserable 
covered-car  passed  occasionally,  or  some  drabbled  servant*maid,  with 
petticoats  over  head,  splashed  moodily  forward. 

Suddenly  a  thin  spare  little  man,  in  a  brown  surtout  and  a  glazed  hat» 
stopped  at  the  door,   and,   depositing  his  umbrella  outside,  entered. 

"  Severe  day,  gentlemen,^  said  he,  shaking  his  dripping  beaver. 

A  grunt  and  nod  was  the  reply. 

^<The  country  will  be  ruined  if  we  have  much  more  of  this  wea* 
ther." 

Ditto,  ditto. 

^  I  have  got  an  order  for  a  book  of  yours,"  resumed  he,  with  some- 
thing of  importance  in  his  look.    *'Our  book-club  in  Castlebar  wish  to 

have what  the  deuce  is  the  name  of  it  ? that  new  thing,  you  know, 

come  out." 

Coombe  Abbey,'  sir  ?" 
;    **  No— it's  another  thing.     How  stupid  to  forget  it." 

"'Traits  and  Stories?'— 'The  Commissioner?'— *  The  Mess?*— 
*  The ' " 

**  No,  no — ^we  don't  want  these.    It's  a  book  of  travels." 

"•Wilde's  Madeira?'" 

"  No— not  that  either." 

« « Rambling  Recollections?" 

"  No ;  but  it's  something  like  that  I  have  iU— '  The  Loiterings  of 
Arthur  O'Leary  ;'  that's  it." 

"  Not  published,"  was  the  reply. 

"  How !  not  out  yet  ?     Why,  it  was  announced  three  years  ago." 

"  Very  possibly,  sir ;  but  not  published." 

"  Well,  I  must  say,  this  is  a  very  scandalous  way  to  treat  the  public 
You  have  no  more  right  to  advertise  a  book  you  haven't  sot,  than  a  hotel 
keeper  to  give  a  bill-of-fare  with  nothing  in  the  houses    In  my  estimation 
^onr  conduct  is  worse ;  for  the  latter,  if  he  has  not  got  a  chicken,  why,  he 
has  a  mutton-chop." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  we  have  abundance  of  books  here^  if  you  will  only 
please  to  look  about  you." 

"  What  does  that  signify  ?    Am  I  to  put  up  with  such  balderdash  as 
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this?''  Here  the  little  man  took  up  a  volume  of  "  Charles  O'Malley,"  and 
threw  it  down  again  with  the  most  abject  contempt.  Wq  sprang  forw§£^ 
mechanleaity ;  and  only  caught  ourselves  in  time  to  assent  to  Ids  dicto%. 
with  a  smile  and  a  bow.  "Yes,"  resumed  he,  "you  agree  with  n^e, 
— I  see  you  do.  And  once  more  I  beg  to  say,  this  proceeding  appears 
to  me  inexcusable.  Why,  sir,  if  I  was  a  bookseller,  and  the  author  di&r- 
appointed  me,  Td  hire  another  fellow  to  write  the  book — ay,  the  sam^ 
day."  So  saying,  the  little  man  frowned  fearfully,  buttoned  up  his  co^t, 
seized  his  cotton  canopy  in  a  burst  of  indignation,  and  vanished. 

"  A  spicy  little  fellow  that,"  said  we,  as  he  disappeared. 

My  companion  was  silent  At  length,  after  about  ten  minutes,  he 
said — 

"There's  something,  too,  in  his  last  obser\'ation.  You  remember 
George  the  Third*s  exclamation — ^that  he  would  go  down  the  Strand,  and 
take  twelve  honest  men  to  govern  the  nation  with  him*" 

"  Yes,"  said  we;  "but  we  trust  you  see  some  difference  between  secretaries 
of  state  and  gentlemen  of  the  press.  Ix)rd  Aberdeen  would  make  rather 
droll  work  of  a  light  article — and  what  think  ye  of  Sir  Robert  for  a  touchy 
review  of  the  last  new  novel?"  Our  friend  stood  rebuked;  and  we  cpnti^ 
nued — "  Not  but  on  principle  I  think  that  a  litterateur  ought  to  be  au 
fait  to  any  thing  in  his  walk,  from  a  sermon  to  a  sonnet — from  a  joke  to 
a  jeremiade.  And  we  can  as  well  understand  a  physician,  whose  know- 
ledge is  limited  to  the  lungs  or  the  liver,  as  an  author  who  can  only  'do 
the  politics,'  the  light  papers,  the  short  poetry,  or  the  long  reviews  of  a 
peHodical.  We'd  back  ourselves  to  write  these  same  *  Loiterings  of  Arthur 
O'Leary,'  and  be  ready  in  January " 

"  Eh !  ready  with  two  volumes  ?" 

"  No,  we  didn't  say  that  We  mean  ready  to  open  the  series  in  the 
Uhivehsity.  O'Leary  was  a  humbug — we  knew  him  well.  He  absolutely 
understood  nothing  of  the  countries  he  travelled  in.  He  met  every  one, 
it  IS  true ;  and  somehow  the  oddity  of  his  appearance,  and  the  originality 
of  his  manner,  obtained  admission  for  him  into  circles  where  you'd  never 
expect  to  meet  him ;  but,  after  all,  what  was  he  ?" 

"  Well,  no  matter,  the  book  has  been  often  asked  for — we  have  at  least 
fifty  orders  for  it ;  so  set  about  it  at  once,  and  Til  draw  up  an  advertise- 
ment announcing  its  appearance  on  New  Year's  Day." 

**  Agreed,"  said  we. 

We  shook  hands  on  our  bargain  and  parted. 

Now,  although  at  first  we  confess  it  did  strike  us  as  savouring  somewhat 
of  bookmaking,  a  thing  we  detest,  this  authorship  to  order — yet  we  had 
before  us  the  illustrious  example  of  Alexander  Dumas,  in  France,  whose 
practice  it  is  to  amuse  the  world  with  certain  ^^  Souvenirs  de  voyage,^  which 
he  has  never  made,  not  even  in  imagination,  but  which  are  only  the 
dressed-up  skeletons  of  other  men's  rambles,  which  he  buys  exactly  as  the 
Jews  do  old  uniforms,  and  court-suits,  for  exportation  to  the  blacks.  And 
while  some  thousand  readers  are  sympathising  over  the  suffering  of  the 
aforesaid  Alexander,  in  his  perilous  passage  of  the  great  desert^  or  his 
fearful  encounter  with  Norwegian  wolves,  little  know  they  that  their 
hero  is  snugly  established  in  his  entre  sol,  in  the  Rue  d' Alger,  lying  full 
length  on  a  spring-cushioned  sofa,  with  a  Manillo  weed  on  his  lip,  and 
George  Sand's  last  bulletin  of  vice  and  wickedness  half  cut  before  him — 
these  "  Souvenirs  de  voyag^^  being  nothing  more  than  the  adventures  and 
incidents  of  Messrs.  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  paragraphed,  wittidsed, 
and    spiced  for   public  taste   by   Alexander    Dumas,  exactly  on   the 
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principle  on  which  cheap  taverns  give  gravy  and  ox-tail — -the  smalleat 
modicum  of  meat,  to  the  most  highly-seasoned  and  hot-flavoured 
condiments. 

If,  then,  we  had  scruples,  here  was  a  precedent  to  relieve  our  mfnds — 
here  a  case  perfectly  in  point,  at  least  so  far  as  the  legitimacy  of  the 
practice  demanded.  But,  unhappily,  it  ended  there :  for  although  it  may 
be,  and  indeed  is,  very  practicable  for  Monsieur  Dumas,  by  the  perfection 
of  his  cuisine^  to  make  the  meat  itself  a  secondary  part  of  the  matter ; 
yet  do  we  grievously  fear  that  a  tureen  full  of  0*Leary  might  not  be  an 
acceptable  dish,  because  there  was  a  bone  of  Harry  Lorrequer  in  the 
bottom. 

With  all  these  pros  and  consy  our  vain-glorious  boast  to  write  the  work  in 
question  stared  us  suddenly  in  the  face ;  and,  really,  we  felt  as  much  shame 
as  can  reasonably  be  supposed  to  visit  a  man  whose  countenance  has  been 
hawked  about  the  streets,  and  sold  in  shilling  numbers.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  There  was  the  public,  too ;  but,  like  Tony  Lumkin,  we  felt  we 
might  disappoint  the  company  at  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons — but  could  we 
disappoint  ourselves  ? 

Alas !  there  were  some  excellent  reasons  against  such  a  consummation. 
So,  respected  reader,  whatever  liberties  we  might  take  with  you,  we 
had  to  look  nearer  home,  and  bethink  us  of  ourselves.  After  all — and 
what  a  glorious  charge  to  the  jury  of  one's  conscience  is  your  **  after  all  !* 
— wiiat  a  plenary  indulgence  against  all  your  sins  of  commission  and 
omission ! — ^what  a  make-peace  to  self-accusation,  and  what  a  sah'e  to 
heartfelt  repinings  1 — ^fter  all,  we  did  know  a  great  deal  about  O'Leary: 
his  life  and  opinions,  his  habits  and  haunts,  his  prejudices,  pleasures, 
and  predilections :  and  although  we  never  performed  Boz  to  his  Johnson, 
still  had  we  ample  knowledge  of  him  for  all  purposes  of  book-writing ; 
and  there  was  no  reason  why  we  should  not  assume  his  mantle,  or  rather 
his  Macintosh,  if  the  weather  required  it. 

Having  in  some  sort  allayed  our  scruples  in  this  fashion,  and  having 
satisfied  our  conscience  by  the  resolve,  that  if  we  were  not  about  to  record 
the  actual  res  gesUe  of  Mr.  O'Leary,  neither  would  we  set  down  any  thing 
which  might  not  have  been  one  of  his  adventures,  nor  put  into  his  mouth 
any  imaginary  conversations  which  he  might  not  have  sustained.  So  that 
in  short,  should  the  vokime  ever  come  under  the  eyes  of  the  respected 
gentleman  himself,  considerable  mystification  would  exist,  as  to  whether 
he  did  not  say,  do,  and  think,  exactly  as  we  made  him,  and  much  doubt  lie 
on  his  mind  that  he  was  not  the  author  himself. 

We  ^nsh  particularly  to  lay  stress  on  the  honesty  of  these  our  intentions — 
the  more,  as  subsequent  events  have  interfered  whh  their  accomplishment; 
and  we  can  only  assure  the  world  of  what  we  would  have  done,  had  we  been 
permitted.  And  here  let  us  observe,  en  passanty  that  if  other  literary 
characters  had  been  actuated  by  similarly  honourable  views,  we  should 
have  been  spared  those  very  absurd  speeches  which  Sallust  attributes  to 
his  characters  in  the  Cataline  conspbacy ;  and  Mr.  Charles  White,  with 
still  greater  daring,  assumes  the  Prince  of  Orange  ought  to  have  spoken  at 
various  epochs  in  the  late  Belgian  revolution. 

With  such  prospective  hopes  then,  did  wo  engage  in  the  mystery  of  these 
same  "  Loiterings,*  and  with  a  pleasure  such  as  only  men  of  the  pen  can 
appreciate  did  we  watch  the  bulky  pile  of  MS.  that  was  growing  up  before 
us,  while  the  interest  of  the  work  had  already  taken  hold  of  us  and  whether 
we  moved  our  puppets  to  the  slow  figure  of  a  minuet,  or  rattW  them  along 
at  the  slap-dash,  hurry-scurry,  devil-may-care  pace  for  which  oiv  critics 
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habhually  gi^  ns  eredit,  we  fell  tbat  our  foot  beat  time  ffesponeively  t» 
the  measare,  and  Ibat  we  actually  began  to  enjoy  the  pevformanoe^ 

In  this  position  stood  matters,  when  one  early  morning  in  DeGembar- 
the  post  brought  us  an  ominQus-k>oking  epistle,  whid^  even  as  we  glanced 
our  eye  on  the  outside^  conveyed  an  impression  of  fear  and  misgiving  to 
our  minds.  If  there  are  m^n  in  whose  oountenanees,  as  Pitt  remarked, 
'*  villany  is  so  impressed,  it  were  impiety  not  to  believe  it,**  so  are  their  ce^* 
tain  letters  whose  very  shape  and  colour,  fold,  seal,  and  superscription  have 
damething  gloomy  and  threatening-~-something  of  menaoe  and  mischief 
about  them.  This  was  one  of  these :  the  paper  waa  a  greenish  eiMf 
white>  a  kind  of  dyspeptic  foolscap ;  the  very  mill  that  fabricated  it 
might  have  had  the  shaking  ague.  The  seal  was  of  bottle-wax,  the 
impression  a  heavy  thumb.  The  address  ran,  <<  To  the  Editor,  of  the 
UNrv«nsiT7  Magazine,  at  Curry's,  or  any  where  else."  The  writing  a 
speoies  of  rustic  naling,  curiously  interwoven  and  gniurled,  to  which  the 
thickness  of  the  ink  lent  a  needless  obscurity^  giving  to  the  whole  the 
fl^ppearanee  of  s<Mnething  like  a  child's  effort  to  draw  a  series  of  beetle^  and 
ooekroaches  with  a  blunt  stick ;  but  what  most  of  all  struck  terror  to  omr 
souls,  was  an  abortive  effort  at  the  words  <<  Arthur  O'Leary^'  scrawled  in 
the  corner. 

What  1  had  he  really  then  escaped  the  perils  of  Mubber  and  Uaek  men  ? 
Was  he  alive^  and  had  he  come  back  to  catch  us  m  deHeio — ^In  the  very 
fact  of  editing  him,  of  raising  our  exhausted  exchequer  at  his  coat,  immI 
replenishing  our  empty  coffers  under  his  credit  ?  Our  suspicions  were  but 
too  true.     We  broke  the  seal  and  spelled  as  follows — 

«  Sn— A  ktely^arrived  traveller  in  these  parts  Inrings  me  inteHigenc^ 
that  a  work  is  announced  for  publication  by  you,  under  the  titH  of  *  The 
Loitmnga  of  Arthur  O^Leary ,'  containing  h»  opinions,  notions,  dreamkigs^ 
and  doings  during  several  years  of  his  Hfe,  and  in  various  eouQtries.  No# 
\hiB  must  mean  me^  and  I  should  like  to  knjow  what  a^e  ^  man's  own^  if  ^is 
adventures  are  not?  His  ongoings*,  his  '^n^ebenheit^i,'  as  the  Gei^maQS^  caU 

them,  are  they  not  as  much  hi^  as  his ^what  shall  I  say ;  his  flannel 

waistcoat  or  his  tobacco-pipe  ? 

^If  I  have  spent  many  years,  and  many  pounds  (of  tobacco)  in  my 
explorings  of  other  lands,  is  it  for  you  to  reap  the  benefit  ?  If  I  hav^ 
walked,  smoked^  laughed,  and  fattened  from  Trolhatten  to  Tehran,  was  it 
that  you  should  have  the  profit  ?  Was  I  to  exhibit  in  hidicrous  situations  and 
extravagant  incidents,  with  ^Ultistrations  by  Phiz,^  because  I  happened  to 
ie  fat  and  fond  of  rambling?  Or  was  it  my  name  only  that  you  pirated,  so 
that  Arthur  O'Leary  shouM  be  ^  type  of  somethmg^  ludicrous,  wherever  he 
appeared  in  company  ?  Or  worse  still,  was  it  an  attempt  to  extort  money 
from  me,  as  I  understand  you  once  before  tried,  by  assuming  for  one  of 
your  heroes  the  name  of  a  m^ost  respecta.ble  gentleman  in  private  life  ? 
To  which  of  these  counts  do  you  plead  guilty  ? 

^Whatever  is  yQur  plan,  here  is  mine  :  I  have  j^ven  instructions  to  my 
Ipias  of  law  to  obtain  an  injuncttpn  from  the  chancellor,  restraining  you 
or  any  other  from  publishing  these  ^  Loiterings.^  Yes;  an  order  of  the  cou^ 
w{tt  soon  put  an  end  to  this  ino^t  unwarrantable  invasion  of  private  rights^ 
Let  us  see  then  if  you'll  dare  to  persist  in  this  nefarious  schemes 

«  The  Swai^-river  for  you,  and  the  stocks  for  Curry,  may^  pj^hap% 
moderate  your  Mterary  and  publishing  ardour — eh !  Master  Harry  ?  Or  do 
you  co;iitemplate  Mding  your  own  adventures  beyond  seas  tp.  the  vo^nn^ 
iBid  then  make  something  of  your  '  Confessions  of  a  convict*^    I  must 
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conclude  at  once :  in  my  indignation  this  half  houTy  I  have  been 
swallo^ine  all  the  smoke  of  m)r  meershaum,  and  I  feel  myself  tumiii^ 
round  and  round  like  a  smoke-jack.  Once  for  all — stop  I  recall  your 
announcement,  burn  your  MS.,  and  prostrate  yourself  in  abject  humility  at 
my  feet,  and  with  many  sighs,  and  two  pounds  of  shag  (to  be  had  at  No* 
8>  Francis-street,  two  doors  from  the  lane),  you  may  haply  be  forgiven 
by  yours,  in  wrath,    ;  •        Arthua  (yLBART.    * 

'*  Address  a  line,  if  in  penitence,  to  me  here,  where  the  lovely  scenery 
and  the  society  remind  me  much  of  Siberia — 

"  Edenderry,  •  The  Pig  and  Pot-hooks.' " 

Having  carefully  read  and  re-read  this  letter,  and  having  laid  it  before 
those  whose  interests,  like  our  own,  were  deeply  involved,  we  really  for  a 
time  became  thoroughly  nonplussed.  To  disclaim  any  or  all  of  the  in* 
tentions  attributed  to  us  in  Mr.  O'Leary's  letter,  would  have  been  per« 
fectly  useless,  so  long  as  we  held  to  our  project  of  publishing  any  thing 
under  his  name.  Of  no  avail  to  assure  him  that  our  '*  Loiterings  of  Arthur 
O'Leary**  were  not  his — ^that  our  hero  was  not  he.  To  little  purpose 
should  we  adduce  that  our  Alter  Ego  was  the  hero  of  a  book  by  tbe 
Prebend  of  Lichfield,  and  Charles  Lever  given  to  the  world  as  a  socialist. 
He  cared  for  nothing  of  all  this ;  tenax  proposiii^  he  would  listen  to  no 
explanation — ^unconditional,  absolute,  Chinese  submission  were  his  only 
terms,  and  with  these  we  were  obliged  to  comply.  And  yet  how  very 
ridiculous  was  the  power  he  assumed.  Was  any  tiling  more  common  in 
practice  than  to  write  tlie  lives  of  distinffuishcKi  men,^even  before  their 
death,  and  who  ever  heard  of  the  individual  seeking  legal  redress  against 
his  biographer,  except  for  libel?  *'  Come,  come,  Arthur,"  said  we  to  our^ 
selves,  *HhLs  threat  affrights  us  not.  Here  we  begin  Chap.  XIV.— 
*  Mr.  O'Leary's  Adventures  in  the  Monastery  of  Molk/  " 

"  When  Mr.  O'Learj  looked  from  the  window  of  his  narrow  ceU,  and  saw  the 
Danube  roUing  lome  hundred  feet  below  him ^ 

Just  as  we  got  so  far,  our  worthy  publisher  entered  our  studio.  Uis 
brow  was  dark  and  clouded,  and  he  looked  for  all  the  world  as  though  it 
were  magazine  day,  and  yet  no  periodical  ready. 

**  What  has  happened  ?"  said  we  hastily,  as  we  looked  upon  his  pale 
and  care-worn  countenance :  '^  has  the  Row  stopped  payment — has  bank* 
ruptcy  fallen  upon  Amen  Corner — are  the  Clunese  pirating  our  publica- 
tions— is  Phiz  not  punctual,  and  are  we  dished  for  want  of  ptattM eh  r" 

''Look  here,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  sepulchral,  unfolding  an  ominous 
document,  purporting  to  be  of  all  epistles  the  least  polite,  an  attorney's 
letter,  ''this  is  from  your  friend  O'Leary's  lawyer — we  must  abandon 
that  book.** 

We  turned  our  eyes  mechanically  towards  the  pile  of  manuscript  at  our 
elbow,  and  could  not  help  admiring  tbe  philosophy  with  which  JW  spoke 
of  condemning  to  the  flames  the  fruit  of  our  labour.  It  was  evident  now 
that  Mr.  O'Leary's  was  no  bnUum  fulmtn^  but  very  respectable  and 
downright  thunder ;  and  that  in  fact  we  should  soon  be  where,  however 
interesting  it  may  make  a  young  lady,  it  by  no  means  suits  an  elderly 
gentleman  to  be,  viz. — in  Chancery. 
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bow  near  immortality  he  was,  and  may  still  be.  If  not  loaded  with 
obstinacy,  we'll  read  him  a  bit  of  our  droll,  and  some  snatches  of  our 
pathetic  passages.  We'll  show  him  how  Phiz  intends  to  represent  him. 
In  a  word,  we'll  enchant  him  with  the  fascinating  position  to  which  we 
mean  to  exalt  him ;  and  before  the  evening  ends,  obtain  his  special  per- 
mission to  deal  with  him,  as  before  now  we  have  done  with  his  betters, 
and— sprint  him." 

Our  mind  made  up,  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  We  took  our  place  in  the 
Grand  Canal  passage-boat  for  Edenderry ;  and,  wrapping  ourselves  up  in 
our  virtue,  and  another  thin  garment  they  call  a  Zephyr,  began  our 
journey. 

We  should  have  liked  well,  had  our  object  permitted  it,  to  have  made  some 
brief  notes  of  omr  own  loiterings.  But  the  goal  of  our  wanderings  as  Well 
as  of  our  thoughts  was  ever  before  us,  and  we  spent  the  day  imagining 
to  ourselves  the  various  modes  by  which  we  should  make  our  advances 
to  the  enemy,  with  most  hope  of  success.  Whether  the  company  them* 
selves  did  not  afford  any  thing  very  remarkable,  or  our  own  pre-occupa- 
tion  prevented  our  noticing  it,  certes,  we  jogged  on, '  without  any  con" 
tciousness  that  we  were  not  perfectly  alone,  and  this  for  some  twehty 
miles  of  the  way.  At  last,  however,  the  cabin  became  intolerably  h0t. 
Something  like  twenty-four  souls  were  imprisoned  in  a  space  ten  feet 
by  threes  w^hich  the  humanity  of  the  company  of  directors  kindly  limits 
to  forty-eight,  a  number  which  no  human  ingenuity  could  pack  in  it; 
if  living.  The  majority  of  the  passengers  were  what  by  courtesy  are 
ealled  ^<  small  farmers,"  namely,  individuals  weighing  from  eighteen  (b 
nx*and-twenty  stones.  Priests  with  backs  like  the  gable  of  a  chapel,  and 
8  sprinkling  of  elderly  ladies  from  the  bog  towns  along  the  bank,  who 
aetoally  resembled  turf  clamps  in  their  proportions.  We  made  an  effort 
to  reaeh  the  door,  and  having  at  length  succeeded,  found  to  our  sorrow 
that  the  rain  was  falling  heavily.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  remained 
without  as  long  as  we  could  venture,  the  oppressive  heat  within  being  far 
more  mtolerable  than  even  the  rain.  At  length,  however,  wet  throagh 
and  cold,  we  squeezed  ourselves  into  a  small  corner  near  the  door,  and 
sat  down.  But  what  a  change  had  our  unpropitious  presence  evoked. 
We  lefl  our  fellow-travellers  a  noisy,  jolly,  semi-riotous  party,  disputing 
over  the  markets,  censuring  Sir  Robert,  abusing  the  poor-rates,  and 
discussing  various  matters  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  from  Shah 
Shoojah  to  sub-soil  ploughs.  A  dirty  pack  of  cards,  and  even  punch, 
wei^  adding  their  fascinations  to  while  away  the  tedious  hours  ;  but  now  the 
company  sat  in  solemn  silence.  The  ladies  looked  straight  before  ^hem, 
without  a  muscle  of  their  faces  moving  ;  the  farmers  had  lifted  the  collars 
of  their  frize  coats,  and  concealed  their  hands  within  their  sleeves,  so  as 
to  be  perfectly  invisible ;  and  the  reverend  fathers,  putting  on  dark  and 
dangerous  looks,  spoke  only  in  monosyllables,  no  longer  sipped  t^eir 
liquor  in  comfort,  but  rang  the  bell  from  time  to  time,  and  ordered 
**  another  beverage,"  a  curious  smoking  compound,  that  to  our  un- 
Mathewed  senses  savoured  suspiciously  of  whiskey. 
'  It  was  dark  night  when  we  reached  the  "  Pig  and  Pot-hooks,"  tbe 
hostelry  whence  Mx.  (yLeary  had  addressed  us ;  and  although  not  yet 
^ht  o'clock,  no  appearance  of  light,  nor  any  stir,  announced  that  the 
family  were  about.  After  some  little  delay,  our  summons  was  answered 
tr)r  a  bare-legged  handmaiden,  who,  to  our  question  if  Mr.  O'Leary 
stopped  there,  without  further  hesitation  opened  a  small  door  to  the  lef^ 
^nd  fatrodttced  us^  bodily  into  his  august  presence. 
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Our  travelled  friend  was  seated  " more  suo"  with  his  legs  supported 
on  two  chairs,  while  he  himself  in  chief  occupied  a  third,  his  wig  heing 
on  the  arm  of  that  one  on  which  he  reposed ;  a  very  imposing  tankard, 
with  a  floating  toast,  smoked  on  the  table,  and  a  large  collection  of  pipes 
of  every  grade,i  from  the  haughty  hubble  bubble,  to  the  humble  dudeen, 
hung  around  on  the  walls. 

^*  Ha!"  said  he,  as  we  closed  the  door  behind  us,  and  advanced  into 
the  room,  "  and  so  you  are  penitent.  Well,  Hal,  I  forgive  thee.  It  was 
a  scurvy  trick,  though  ;  but  I  remember  it  no  longer.  Here,  take  a  pull 
at  the  pewter,  and  tell  us  all  the  Dublin  news.'' 

It  is  not  our  intention,  dear  reader,  to  indulge  in  the  same  mystiflcatioa 
with  you,  that  we  practised  on  our  friend  Mr.  O'Leary — or,  in  other 
words,  to  invent  for  your  edification,  as  we  confess  to  have  done  for  his^ 
all  the  events  and  circumstances  which  might  have,  but  did  not  take  place 
in  Dublin  for  the  preceding  month.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  about 
eleven  o'clock  Mr.  O'Leary  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  oonversational 
contentment,  and  in  the  ninth  flagon  of  purL 

"^  Open  it — let  me  see  it.  Come,  Hal,  divulge  at  once,"  said  he  kicking 
the  carpet-bag  that  contained  our  manuscript.  We  undid  the  lock,  and 
emptied  our  papers  before  him.  His  eyes  sparkled  as  the  heavy  folds  fell 
over  each  other  on  the  table,  his  mouth  twitched  with  a  movement  of  con- 
vulsive pleasure.  *'  Ring  the  beU,  my  lad,"  said  he ;  **  the  string  is  beside 
you.     Send  the  master,  Mary,  -  continued  he,  as  the  maiden  entered. 

Peter  Mahoon  soon  made  his  appearance,  rather  startled  at  being  sum* 
moned  from  his  bed,  and  evidencing  in  his  toilette  somewhat  more  of  zeal 
than  dandyism. 

"  Is  the  house  insured,  Peter?"  said  Mr.  O'Leary. 

'^No,  sir,"  rejoined  he,  with  a  searching  look  around  the  room,  and  a 
sniff  of^  his  nose,  to  discover  if  he  could  detect  the  smell  of  fire. 

«*  "What's  the  premises  worth,  Peter  ?' 

"  Sorrow  one  of  me  knows  right,  sir.  Maybe  a  hundred  and  fifty,  or 
it  might  bring  two  hundred  pounds.'** 

"  All  right,"  said  O'Leary  briskly,  as  seizing  my  manuscript  with  both 
hands  he  hurled  it  on  the  blazing  turf  fire ;  and  then  graspmg  the  poker, 
stood  guard  over  it,  exclaiming  as  he  did  so — "  Touch  it,  and  by  the 
beard  of  the  Prophet  I'll  brain  you.  Now  there  it  goes,  bla^dng  up  the 
chimney.  Look  how  it  floats  up  there !  |  never  expected  to  travel  Tike  that 
anyhow.  Eh,  Hal  ?  Your  work  is  a  brilhant  affair,  isn't  it  ? — and  as 
well  puffed  as  if  you  entertained  every  newspaper  editor  in  the  kingdom  ? 
And  see,"  cried  he,  as  he  stamped  his  foot  upon  the  blaze,  ^'  the  whole 
edition  is  exhausted  already — not  a  copy  to  be  had  for  any  money." 

We  threw  ourselves  back  in  our  chair,  and  covered  our  face  with  our 
hands.  The  toil  of  many  a  long  night,  of  many  a  bright  hour  of  sun  and 
wind,  was  lost  to  us  fbr  ever,  and  we  may  be  pardoned  if  our  grief  was 
heavy. 

*'  Cheer  up,  old  fellow,*'-  sa.id  he,  as  the  last  flicker  of  the  burning  paper 
expired^     *^  Yom  know  the  thing  was  bad:  it  couldn't  be  other.     That 

d d  fly-away  harum-scarum  style  of  yours  is  no  more  adapted  to  a 

^ork  of  real  merit,  than  a  Will-o'-th^-wisp  would  be  for  a  light-house^ 
Another  jug,  Peter — ^bring  two.  The  truth  is,  Hal,  I  was  not  so  averse 
to  the  publication  of  my  life  as  to  to  the  infernal  mess  jou'd  have  made 
of  it.     I  ou  have  no  pathos,  no  tenderness — damn  the  bit." 

**  Come,  come,"  said  we :  •*  it  is  enough  to  burn  our  manuscript ;  bu^ 
really,  as  to  playing  the  critic  in  this  fashion——^" 
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"  Then,"  continued  he,  "  all  that  confounded  fblly  you  deal  in,  laugh- 
ing at  the  priests.  Lord  bless  you,  man  1  they  have  more  fun,  those 
chaps,  than  you  and  a  score  like  you.  There's  one  Father  Dolan  here 
would  tell  two  stories  for  your  one ;  ay,  better  than  ever  you  told." 

"We  really  have  no  ambition  to  enter  the  lists  with  your  friend.'* 

"  So  much  the  better — you'd  get  the  worst  of  it ;  and  as  to  knowledge 
of  character,  see  now,  Peter  Mahoon  there  would  teach  you  human  nature ; 
and  if  I  liked  myself  to  appear  in  print '* 

"  Well,"  said  we,  bursting  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  **that  would  certainly 
be  amusing." 

"  And  so  it  would,  whether  you  jest  or  no.  There's  in  that  drawer 
there  the  materials  of  as  fine  a  work  as  ever  appeared  since  Sir  John 
Carre's  travels  ;  and  the  style  is  a  happy  union  of  Goldsmith  and  Jean 
Paul — simple  yet  aphoristic — ^profound  and  pleasing — sparkling  like  the 
can  before  me,  but  pungent  and  racy  in  its  bitterness.  Hand  me  that  oak 
box,  Hal.  Which  is  the  key  ?  At  this  hour  one's  sight  becomes  always 
defective.     Ah,  here  it  is — look  there  !" 

We  obeyed  the  command,  and  truly'our  amazement  was  great,  though 
possibly  not  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  O'Leary  could  have  aesired ;  for 
instead  of  any  thing  like  a  regular  manuscript,  we  beheld  a  congeries  of 
small  scraps  of  paper,  backs  of  letters,  newspapers,  magazines,  fiy-l^aves 
of  books,  old  prints,  &c.,  scrawled  on  in  the  most  uncouth  fashion ;  and 
purporting,  from  the  numbers  appended,  to  be  a  continued  narration  of 
one  kind  or  other. 

"  What's  all  this  ?*  said  we. 

<*  These,"  said  he,  "  are  really  *  The  Loiterings  of  Arthur  O'Leary.' 
Listen  to  this.     Here's  a  bit  of  Goldsmith  for  you — 

" '  I  was  born  of  poor  but  respectable   parents  in  the  county r-* 

What  are  you  laughing  at  ?  Is  it  because  I  didn't  open  with — *  The 
son  was  setting,  on  the  25th  of  June,  in  the  year  1763,  as  two  traveller^ 
were  seen,'  &c.  &c.  ?  Eh  ?  That's  your  way,  not  mine.  A  London 
fellow  told  me  that  my  papers  were  worth  five  hundred  pounds.  Come, 
that's  what  I  call  something.     Now  I'll  go  over  to  the  Row." 

"  Stop  a  bit.  Here  seems  something  strange  about  the  king  of 
Holland." 

"  You  mustn't  read  th.em,  though.  No,  no.  That'll  never  do — no, 
Hal;  no  plagiarism.  But,  after  all,  I  have  been  a  little  hasty  with 
you.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  burned  that  thing ;  you  were  not  to 
know  it  was  bad." 

«Eh!  how?" 

"  Why,  I  say  you  might  not  see  how  absurd  it  was ;  so  here's  your 
health,  Hal :  either  that  tankard  has  been  drugged,  or  a  strange  change 
has  come  ov^r  my  feelings.  Han'y  Lorrequer,  I'll  make  your  fortune, 
or  rather  your  son's,  for  you  are  a  wasteful  creature,  and  will  spend  the 
proceeds  as  fast  as  you  get  them ;  but  the  everlastlngly-called-for  new 
editions  vrill  keep  him  in  cash  all  his  life.  I'll  give  you  that  box  and  its 
contents ;  yes,  I  repeat  it,  it's  yours.  I  see  you  are  overpowered  ;  there 
taste  the  pewter  and  you'll  get  better  presently.  In  that  you'll  find — a  little 
irregular  and  carelessly  written  perhaps— the  sum  of  my  experience  and 
knowledge  of  life — all  my  correspondence,  all  my  private  notes,  my 
opinions  on  literature,  fine  arts,  politics,  and  the  drama." 

But  I  will  not  follow  my  friend  into  the  soaring  realms  of  his  imaginative 
flight,  for  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  tankard  and  the  tobacco  were  alone 
responsible  for  the  lofty  promises  of  hb  production.   In  plain  English,  Mr 
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O'Leary  was  fuddled^  and  the  only  intelligible  part  of  his  discourse  was, 
an  assurance  that  his  papers  were  entirely  at  my  service ;  and  that  as  in 
some  three  weeks  time  he  hoped  to  be  in  Africa,  having  promised  to  spend 
the  Christmas  with  Abd-el-Kader,  I  was  left  his  sole  literary  executor, 
with  fiill  power  to  edite  him  in  any  shape  it  might  please  me,  loppings 
cutting,  omitting — any  thing  but  adding  or  interpolating.  Such  were  his  last 
orders,  and  having  given  tiiem,  Mr.  0*Leary  refilled  his  pipe,  closed  his 
eyes,  stretched  out  his  legs  to  their  fuUest  extent,  and  although  be  con- 
tinued at  long  intervals  to  evolve  a  blue  curl  of  smoke  from  the  comer  of 
his  mouth,  it  was  evident  he  was  lost  in  the  land  of  dreams. 

In  two  hours  afterwards  we  were  on  our  way  back  to  Dublin,  bearings 
with  us  the  oaken  box,  which,  however,  it  is  but  justice  to  ourselves  to  say, 
we  felt  as  a  sad  exchange  for  our  own  carefully  •written  manuscript.  On 
reaching  home,  our  first  care  was  to  examine  these  papers,  and  see  if  any 
thing  could  be  made  of  them,  which  might  prove  readable ;  unfortunately, 
however,  the  mass  consisted  of  brief  memoranda,  setting  forth  how  many 
miles  Mr.  O'Licary  had  walked  on  a  certain  day  in  the  November  of  1803, 
and  how  he  had  supped  on  camel's  milk  with  an  amiable  family  of  Bedouins, 
who  had  just  robbed  a  caravan  in  the  desert.  His  correspondence  was  for 
the  most  part  an  angry  one  with  washerwomen  and  hotel-keepers,  and 
some  rather  curious  hieroglyphic  replies  to  dinner  invitations  from  certain 
people  of  rank  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Occasionally,  however,  we  chanced 
on  little  bits  of  narrative,  fragments  of  stories,  some  of  which  his  fellow- 
travellers  had  contributed,  and  brief  sketches  of  places  and  people  that 
were  rather  amusing ;  but  so  disjointed,  broken  up,  and  unconnected  were 
they  all,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  give  them  any  thing  like  an  arrange- 
ment, much  less  any  thing  like  consecutive  interest. 

All  that  lay  In  our  power  was  to  select  from  the  whole  certain  portions, 
which  for  their  length  promised  more  of  care  than  the  mere  fragments  about 
them,  and  present  them  to  our  readers  with  this  brief  notice  of  the  mode 
in  which  we  obtained  them — oiur  only  excuse  for  a  most  irregular  and 
unprecedent  liberty  in  the  practice  of  literature.  With  this  apolog}'  for 
the  incompleteness  and  abruptness  of  the  0*Leary  papers — which  happily 
we  are  enabled  to  make  freely,  as  our  friend  Arthur  has  taken  his  departure 
—we  offer  them  to  our  readers,  only  adding,  that  in  proof  of  their  genuine 
origin,  the  manuscript  can  be  seen  by  any  one  so  desiring  it  on  applica- 
tion to  our  publishers;  while,  for  all  their  follies,  faults,  and  inaccuracies,  we 
desire  to  plead  our  irresponsibility  as  freely  as  we  wish  to  attribute  any 
favour  the  world  may  show  them,  to  their  real  author;  and  with  this  last 
assurance,  we  beg  to  remain,  your  devoted  and  obedient  servant, 

HAaaT   LOBSKQCKK. 
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LoiTcmuios  or  abthub   o'lxa.rt. 

FBAOXENT  ONE — THE   ATTWOOD. 

Ot.D  Woodcock  says»  that  if  Ph)\idence  had  not  made  him  a  justice 
of  the  Peace,  he*d  have  been  a  vagabond  himself.  No  such  kind  intemrence 
prevailed  in  my  case.  I  was  a  vagabond  from  my  cradle.  I  never  could 
be  sent  to  school  alone  like  other  children — they  always  had  to  see  me 
there  safe*  and  fetch  me  back  again.  The  rambling  bump  monopolized  my 
wbde  head.  Fm  sure  my  god-father  must  have  been  the  wandering  Jew, 
c€  a  king^s  messenger.  Here  I  am  again,  en  routes  and  sorely  puzzled  to 
kjM>w  whither?    There's  the  fellow  for  my  trunk. 

••  What  packet,  sir  ?" 

••  Eh  ?  What  packet  ?  The  vessel  at  the  Tower  stairs  Y" 

^  Yesy  sir ;  there  are  two  with  the  steam  up,  the  Rotterdam  and  the 
Hamburgh.'* 

*« Which  goes  first?'* 

•"  Wliy  I  think  the  Attwood,  sir." 

•^  WelL  then,  shove  aboard  the  Attwood.     Where  is  she  for  ?" 

**  She's  for  Rotterdam. He's  a  queer  cove  too,"  said  the  fellow 

ooder  his  teeth,  as  he  moved  out  of  the  room,  "  and  don't  seem  to  care 
where  he  goes." 

A  capital  lesson  in  life  may  be  learned  from  the  few  moments  pre- 
ceding departure  from  an  inn.  The  surly  waiter  that  always  said 
**  coming*' when  he  was  leaving  the  room,  and  never  came,  now  grown 
smiling  and  smirking ;  the  landlord  expressing  a  hope  to  see  you  again, 
vhile^  watches  your  upthrown  eyebrows  at  the  exorbitancy  of  his 
bin ;  the  boots  attentively  looking  from  your  feet  to  your  face,  and  back 
again  ;  the  housemaid  passing  and  repassing  a  dozen  times,  on  her  way 
DO  where,  with  a  look  half  saucy,  half  shy  ;  the  landlord's  son,  an  abor- 
tioQ  of  two  feet  high,  a  kind  of  family  chief  remembrancer,  that  sits  on  a 
h%h  stool  in  the  bar,  and  always  detects  something  you  have  had,  that  was 
not  ''pat  down  in  the  bill" — two  shillings  for  a  cab,  or  a  '*  brandy  and 
water  ;**  a  curse  upon  them  all ;  this  poll  tax  upon  travellers  is  utter 
ruin ;  your  bill  compared  to  its  dependencies,  is  but  Falstaff's  ''pennyworth 
of  bmd,"  to  all  the  score  for  sack. 

Well  here  I  am  at  last.  '*  Take  care  I  say !  yoi^ll  upset  us.  Shpve  off. 
Bill ;  ship  your  oar,"  splash,  splash.  "  Bear  a  hand.  What  a  noise  they 
saake,*  bang,  crash,  buzz ;  '*  what  a  crowd  of  men  in  pilot  coats  and  caps  ; 
vomen  in  phid  shawls  and  big  reticules,  band-boxes,  bags,  and  babies,  and 
what  higgling  for  sixpences  with  the  wherrymen." 

All  the  places  round  the  companion  are  taken  by  pale  ladies  in  black 
alk,  with  a  pale  roan  in  spectacles  beside  them ;  the  deck  is  littered  with 
luggage,  and  little  groups  seated  thereon;  some  very  strange  young 
geotlraeo  with  many*coloured  waistcoats  are  c^ing  to  Greenwich,  and  one 
iM  lar  as  Margate ;  a  widow  and  daughters,  rather  pretty  ish  girls,  for  Heme 
bay ;  a  thin,  bilious-looking  man  of  about  fifty,  with  four  outside  coats,  and 
A  bear-skin  round  his  legs,  reading  beside  the  wheel,  occasionally  taking  a 
al^  look  at  the  new  arrivals.  I've  seen  him  before ;  he  is  the  Secretary 
of  Embaasy  at  Constantinople;-  and  here's  a  jolly-looking,  rosy-cheeked  feU 
I0W9  with  a  fat  florid  face,  and  two  dashing-looking  girk  in  black  velvet. 
Eh !  who's  this  ?— 8ir  Peter,  the  steward  oiUs  him ;  a  London  Alderman 
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going  up  the  Rhine  for  two  months — ^he's  got  his  courier,  and  a  strong  car* 
riage,  iiith  the  springs  well  corded  for  the  pave  ; — but  they  come  too  fast 
for  counting :  so  now  Fll  have  a  look  after  my  berth. 

Alas !  the  cabin  has  been  crowded  all  the  while  by  some  fifty  others* 
wrangling,  scolding,  laughing,  joking,  complaining,  and  threatening,  and 
not  a  berth  to  be  had. 

<<  YouVe  put  me  next  the  tiller^"  said  one ;  "  Fm  oTer  the  boiler,'* 
screamed  another. 

<<  I  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  Sir  Willoughby  Steward,"  said 
the  captain,  to  a  tall,  gray-headed,  soldier-like  figure,  with  a  closely- 
buttoned  blue  frock.     "Sir  Willoughby,  your  berth  is  No.  8." 

"  Eh !  that's  the  way  they  come  it,*'  whispers  a  cockney  to  his  friends 
'^  That  'ere  chap  gets  a  berth  before  us  all." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  says  the  baronet  mildly,  "I  took  mine 
three  days  ago." 

*<  Oh !  I  didn't  mean  any  thing,"  stammers  out  the  other,  and 
fioeaks  off. 

'<  Laura  Mariar — ^where's  Laurar  ?"  calls  out  a  shrill  voice  from  dfe 
aft  cabin. 

"  Here,  Ma,"  replies  a  pretty  girl,  who  is  arranging  her  ringlets  at  a 
glass,  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  young  fellow  in  a  braided  frock, 
that  stands  gazing  at  her  in  the  mirror  with  something  very  like  a  smile 
on  his  lip. 

There's  no  mistaking  that  pair  of  dark-eyed  fellows  with  aquiline 
noses  and  black  ill-shaven  beards — Hamburg  or  Dutch  Jews,  dealers  in 
smuggled  lace,  cigars,  and  Geneva  watches,  and  occasionally  small  money- 
lenders. How  they  scan  the  company  as  if  calculating  the  profit  they 
might  turn  them  to  I  The  very  smile  they  wear  seems  to  say,  Commenl 
ce^st  doux  de  tromper  le$  Chreiiens.  But,  holloa !  there  was  a  splash  I 
we  are  moving  and  the  river  is  now  more  amusing  than  the  passengers. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  man  that  ever  saw  London  from  the  Thames; 
or  any  part  of  it,  save  the  big  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  the  top  of  the  monument, 
or  the  gable  of  the  great  black- wharf,  inscribed  with  ^  Uodson's  pale  AW 
What  a  devil  of  a  row  they  do  make.  I  thought  wc  were  into  tluit  fellow. 
See  here's  a  wherry  actually  under  our  bow ;  where  is  she  now  ?  are  th^ 
all  lost  already  ?  Lo !  there  they  go  bobbing  up  and  down,  and  looking 
after  us,  as  if  asking  why  we  didn't  sail  over  them.  Ay !  there  comes  an 
Indiaman,  and  that  little  black  slug  that's  towing  her  up  against  the 
stream,  is  one  of  the  Tug  Company's  craft ;  and  see  how  all  the  others  at 
anchor  keep  tossing  and  pitching  about,  as  we  pass  by,  like  an  awkwanl 
room-full  of  people,  rising  at  each  new  arrival. 

There's  Greenwich!   a  fine  thing  Greenwich.     I  like  the  old  fellows 
that  the  first  lord  always  makes  stand  in  front,  without  legs  or  arms  |  a 
cheery  sight:  and  there's  a  hulk,  or  an  hospital-shipi  or  sonietliing  of 
that  kind. 
^    "  That's  the  Hexcellent,"  saith  a  shrill  voice  behind  me. 

'<  Ah !  I  know  her,  she's  a  revenue  cruiser." 

Lord,  what  liars  are  the  Cockneys  I  The  plot  thickens  every  moment ; 
here  come  little  bright  green  and  gold  things,  shooting  past,  like  dragon- 
files  skimming  the  wdter,  steaming  down  to  Gravesend.    What  a  mob  of 

tiarasols  cover  the  deck,  and  what  kissing  of  hands  and  waving  of  hand- 
Lercliiefs  to  anonymous  acquaintances  nowhere.    More  steamers ^here's 

the  <'  Boulogne  boat,"  followed  by  the  Ostender,  and  there  rounding  the 
reach  comes  the  Kamsgate }  and  a  white  fttnnel»  they  say  is  Um  Cork 
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fmcket  \  ft'nd  jmider)  with  her  steam  escaping,  is  the  Edinburgh}  her  deel^ 
firowded  with  soldiers* 

"  Port-^— port  it  is— steady  there — steady." 

^^  Do  you  dine^  sir  ?"  quoth  the  steward  to  the  pale  gentleman.  A  faint 
«  Yes."    "  And  the  ladies,  too  ?•*     A  more  audible,  «  No." 

**  I  say,  steward,"  cries  Sir  Peter,  "  what's  the  hour  for  dinner  ?" 

*^  Four  o'clock^  sir,  after  we  pass  Gravesend." 

'<  Bring  me  some  brandy  and  water,  and  a  biscuit,  then.'^ 

«Lud,  Pa!" 

"  To  be  sure^  dear — ^we  shall  be  sick  in  the  pool.  They  say  there's  a 
head  wind." 

How  crowded  they  are  on  the  forepart  of  the  vessel !  six  carriages  and 
eight  horses,  the  latter  belong  to  a  Dutch  dealer,  who,  by-the-by,  seems  a 
shrewd  fellow,  who^  well  knowing  the  extreme  sympathy  between  horses  and 
asses,  leaves  the  care  of  his  to  some  Cockneys,  who  come  down  every  half 
hour  to  look  after  the  tarpaulins,  inspect  the  coverings,  see  the  knee-caps 
safe,  and  ask  if  they  want  <<  'ay ;"  and  all  this,  that  to  some  others  on  board 
they  may  appear  as  sporting  characters,  well  versed  in  turf  affairs,  and 
quite  up  to  stable  nianagement. 

When  the  life  and  animation  of  the  crowded  river  is  passedJhow  vexatious 
it  is  to  hear  for  the  thousandth  time  the  dissertations  on  English  habits, 
customs,  and  constitution,  delivered  by  some  ill-informed,  underbred  fellow 
or  other,  to  some  eager  German — a  Frenchman  happily  is  too  self-sufHcieut 
ever  to  listen — who  greedily  swallows  the  farago  of  absurdity,  which, 
ateording  to  the  politics  of  his  informant,  represents  the  nation  in  a  plethora 
of  prospmity^  or  the  last  stage  of  inevitable  ruin.  I  scarcely  know  which 
I  detest  the  more :  the  insane  toryism  of  the  one,  is  about  as  sickening  as 
the  rabid  radicalism  of  the  other.  The  absurd  misapprehensions  foreigners 
entertain  about  us,  are;^  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  communicated  by  our  own 
people  I  and  in  this  way  I  have  always  remarked  a  far  greater  degree  of 
ignorance  about  England  and  the  English  to  prevail  among  those  who 
have  passed  some  weeks  in  the  country,  than  among  such  as  had  never 
tisited  our  shores.  With  the  former  the  Thames  Tunnel  is  our  national 
boast ;  raw  beef  and  boxing  our  national  predilections ;  the  public  sale  of 
our  wives  a  national  practice. 

<'  But  what^s  this?  our  paddles  are  backed.  Any  thing  wrong,  steward ?" 

'<  No,  sir,  only  anbther  passenger  coming  abou^d." 

*<How  they  pull,  and  there's  a  stiff  sea  running  too.  A  queer  figure  that 
is  in  the  stem  sheets ;  what  a  beard  he  has  1" 

I  had  JQst  time  for  the  observation,  when  a  tall,  athletic  man,  wrapped  in 
a  wide  blue  cloak,  sprang  on  the  deck — ^his  eyes  were  shaded  by  large  green 
spectacles  and  the  broad  brim  of  a  very  projecting  hat ;  a  black  beard,  a 
rabbi  might  have  envied^  descended  from  his  chin,  and  hung  down  upon  his 
bosom ;  he  chucked  a  crown-piece  to  the  boatman  as  he  leaned  over  the 
bulwark,  and  then  turning  to  the  steward,  called  out-— 

«  Eh,  Jem  I  all  right  ?" 

*'  Yes,  sir^  all  right,"  said  the  man,  touching  his  hat  respectfully. 

The  tall  figure  immediately  disappeared  down  the  companion-ladder, 
leaving  me  in  the  most  puzzling  state  of  doubt  as  to  what  manner  of  man 
he  could  possibly  be.  Had  the  problem  been  more  easy  of  solution  I  should 
scarcely  have  resolved  it  when  he  again  emerged — but  how  changed !  The 
broad  beaver  had  given  place  to  a  blue  doth  foraging  cap  with  a  gold 
band  around  it ;  the  beard  had  disappeared  totally,  and  left  no  successor 
save  a  ^di<40iiDded  ehio  \  the  spectacles  also  had  vanished,  and  a  pair 
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of  aharpt  intelligent  grey  eyes,  with  a  most  uncommon  degree  of  knowing- 
hess  in  their  expression,  shone  forth ;  and  a  thin  and  most  aoeurately«curled 
monstache  graced  his  upper  lip,  and  gave  a  character  of  Vandykism  to  his 
features,  which  were  really  handsome.  In  person  he  was  some  six  feet  two, 
gracefully  but  strongly  built ;  his  costume,  without  any  thing  approaching 
conceit,  was  the  perfection  of  fashionable  attire-— even  to  his  gloves  there  was 
nothing  which  D'Orsay  could  have  criticised  ;  while  his  walk  was  the  very 
type  of  that  mode  of  progression  which  is  only  learned  thoroughly  b^  a 
daily  stroll  down  St.  James's-street,  and  the  frequent  practice  of  pasang  to 
and  from  Crockford's  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night 

The  expression  of  his  features  was  something  so  striking,  I  cannot  help 
noting  it :  there  was  a  jauntiness,  an  ease,  no  smirking,  half-bred» 
self-satisfied  look,  such  as  a  London  linen-draper  might  wear  oo  his  trip 
to  Margate ;  but  a  consummate  sense  of  his  own  personal  attractions  and 
great  natural  advantages,  had  given  a  character  to  his  features  which  seemed 
to  say — ^it's  quite  clear  there's  no  coming  up  to  me :  don't  try  It — naseihir 
n^ujii.  His  very  voice  implied  it.  The  veriest  commonplace  fell  fVooi 
him  with  a  look,  a  smile,  a  gesture,  a  something  or  other  thiA  made  it  tdl  t 
and  men  repeated  his  sayings  without  knowing  that  his  was  liqooir  that 
was  lost  in  decanting.  The  way  he  scanned  the  passengers,  and  it  waa 
done  in  a  second,  was  the  practised  observance  of  one  who  reads  character  at 
a  glance.  Over  the  Cockneys,  and  they  were  numerons,  his  eyes  merely 
passed  without  bestowing  any  portion  of  attention ;  while  to  the  lady  pteti 
of  the  company  his  look  was  one  of  triumphant  satisfhction,  such  as 
Louis  XIV.  might  have  bestowed  when  he  gaaed  at  the  thousands  in  the 
garden  of  Versailles,  and  exclaimed,  **•  Chii  /  ces  sani  mes  n^eisJ^  Sadi 
Was  the  Honourable  Jaek  8mallbrane8,*younger  son  of  a  peer,  ex-captaiti  in 
the  Life  Guards,  winner  of  the  Derby,  but  now  the  cleared-ott  man  of 
fashion  flying  to  the  Continent  to  escape  from  the  Fleet,  and  cautlonly 
coming  aboard  in  disguise  below  Gravesend,  to  escape  the  bore  of  a  bailii^ 
and  what  he  called  the  horror  of  bills  **  detested."' 
li':  We  read  a  great  deal  about  Cinoinnatus  cultivating  his  cabbages,  and  we 
hear  of  Washington's  retirement  when  the  active  period  of  his  career  had 
passed  over,  and  a  hundred  similar  instances  are  quoted  for  our  admiration, 
of  men,  'who*  could  throw  themselves  at  once  from  all  the  whirlwind 
exdtement  of  great  events,  and  seek  in  the  humblest  and  least  obtrusive 
position  an  oecnpation  and  an  enjoyment*  But  I  doubt  very  much  if  your 
ex*man  of  fashion,  your  ci-devant  winner  of  the  Derby-^the  adored  of 
Almack's-— the  enfant cheri  of  Crookford's  and  the  Oarendon,  whose  equipage 
was  a  model,  whose  plate  was  perfection,  for  whom  life  seemed  too  short 
for  all  the  fascinations  wealth  spread  around  him,  and  each  day  brouffhl 
the  one  embarrassment  how  to  enjoy  enough-^I  repeat  it,  I  doSbt 
much  if  he,  when  the  hour  of  his  abdication  arrives— and  that  it  will  arrive 
sooner  or  later  not  even  himself  entertains  a  doubt — when  HoMitoh 
protests  and  Bevan  proceeds ;  when  steeds  are  sold  at  Tatersall's  and 
pictures  at  Christie's ;  when  the  hounds  paas  over  to  the  next  new  victim, 
and  the  favourite  for  the  St.  Leger,  backed  with  mighty  odds,  is  now 
entered  under  another  name ;  when  in  lieu  of  the  bright  eyes  and  honied 
words  that  make  life  a  fairy  tale,  his  genii  are  black-whiskered  baOifi^  wad 
auctioneers*  appraisers — ^if  hes  when  the  tide  of  fortune  seta  in  so  slhing 
against  him,  can  not  only  sustain  himself  for  a  while  against  it,  and  when  too 
powerful  at  last,  can  lie  upon  the  current  and  float  as  gaHy  down,  as  ever 
he  did  joyoosly  up,  the  slream--.-then,  say  I,  all  your  aadent  and  mddera 
instances  are  fliir  bdewiiim:  all  yow  wairiors  and  stalesaMe  are  but  poor 
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pr^ndears  compared  to  him»  they  have  retired  like  rich  shop-keepers^  to 
live  on  the  interest  of  their  fortune,  which  is  fame ;  while  he,  deprived  Df  all 
the  accessories  which  gave  him  rank,  place,  and  power,  must  seek  within 
his  own  resources  for  all  the  future  springs  of  his  pleasure,  and  he  satisfied 
to  stand  spectator  of  the  game,  where  he  was  once  the  principal  player. 
A  most  admirable  specimen  of  this  philosophy  was  presented  by  our  new 
passenger,  who,  as  he  lounged  against  the  binnacle,  and  took  a  deliberate 
survey  of  his  fellow-travellers,  seemed  the  very  ideal  of  unbroken  ease 
and  undisturbed  enjoyment :  he  knew  he  was  ruined ;  he  knew  he  had 
neither  house  in  town  or  country ;  neither  a  steed,  nor  a  yacht,  nor  a 
preserve ;  he  was  fully  aware,  that  Storr  and  Mortimer,  who  would  have 
given  him  a  mountain  of  silver  but  yesterday,  would  not  trust  him  with  a 
mustard-pot  to-day  ;  that  even  "  the  legs"  would  laugh  if  he  offered  the 
odds  on  the  Derby ;  and  yet,  if  you  .were  bound  on  oath  to  select  the 
happiest  fellow  on  board,  by  the  testimony  of  your  eyes,  the  choice  would 
not  have  taken  you  five  minutes.  His  attitude  was  ease  itself ;  his  legs 
slightly  crossed,  perhaps  the  better  to  exhibit  a  very  well-rounded  instep, 
which  shone  forth  in  all  the  splendour  of  French  varnish;  his  travelling 
cap  jauntily  thrown  on  one  side  so  as  to  display  to  better  advantage  his 
perfumed  locks,  that  floated  in  a  graceful  manner  somewhat  lengthily  on 
his  neck ;  the  shawl  around  his  throat  had  so  much  of  negligence,  as  to  show 
that  the  splendid  enamel  pin  that  fastened  it,  was  a  thing  of  little  moment 
to  the  wearer :  all  were  in  keeping  with  the  nonchctiatUe  ease  and  self  satis* 
faction  of  his  look,  as  with  half-drooping  lids  he  surveyed  the  deck, 
caressing  with  his  jewelled  fingers  the  silky  line  of  his  moustache,  and 
evidently  enjoying  in  his  inmost  soul  the  triumphant  scene  of  conquest  his 
very  appearance  excited.  Indeed  a  less  practised  observer  than  himself 
could  not  fail  to  remark  the  unequivocal  evidences  the  lady  portion  of  the 
community  bore  to  his  success :  the  old  ones  looked  boldly  at  him  with  that 
fearless  intrepidity  that  characterises  conscious  security — ^their  property 
was  insured,  and  they  cared  not  how  near  the  fire  came  to  them ;  the 
very  young  participated  in  the  sentiment  from  an  opposite  reason — ^theirs  was 
the  unconsciousness  of  danger  ;  but  there  was  a  middle  term,  what  Balzac 
calls  *^lafemme  de  trenle  ans^^  and  she  either  looked  over  the  bulwarks,  or 
at  the  funnel,  or  on  her  book,  any  where  in  short  but  at  our  friend,  who 
appeared  to  watch  this  studied  denial  on  her  part,  with  the  same  kind  of 
enjoyment  the  captain  of  a  frigate  would  contemplate  the  destruction 
his  broadsides  were  making' on  his  enemy's  rigging — and  perhaps  the  latter, 
never  deemed  his  conquest  more  assured  by  the  hauling  down  of  the 
colours,  than  did  the  "  Honourable  Jack,"  when  a  let-down  veil  convinced 
him  the  lady  could  bear  no  more. 

I  4ko«ld  like  to  have  watched  the  proceedings  on*deck  where,  although  no 
acquaintance  had  yet  been  formed,  the  indications  of  such  were  dearly 
visible:  the  alderman's  daughters  evincing  a  decided  preference  for  walking 
on  that  side  where  Jack  was-  standing,  he  studiously  performing  some 
small  act  of  courtesy  from  time  to  time  as  they  passed,  removing  a  seat, 
kicking  any  small  fragment  of  rope,  &c.;  but  the  motion  of  [the  packet 
began  to  advertise  me  that  note -taking  was  at  an  end,  and  the  best  thing 
I  could  do  would  be  to  *<  compose"  myself. 

/<  What's  the  number,  sir?"  said  the  steward,  as  I  staggered  down  the 
oompaaion* 

^\  have  got  no  berth,"  said  I  mournfully. 

«  A  dark  horse,  not  placed,"  said  the  Honourable  Jack,  smiling  pleasantly 
as  he  looked  after  me,  while  I  threw  myself  on  a  sofa  and  cursed  the  sea. 
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How  we  wish  that  Rousseau  could  just 
rise  for  a  few  hours  from  his  grave^ 
and  hear  one  of  HullaVs  or  Miunzer's 
vast  vocal  armies — those  "  greges  mil- 
liariW*  who  comhine  their  thousand 
discordant  roices  into  one  grand  and 
harmoniouH  whole.  He  would  as- 
sured!/ be  compelled  to  admit  that 
music  was  not  an  accidental  discoverj 
of  the  Egyptians,  but  that  it  is  part 
and  parcel  of  human  nature.  The 
first  stave  of  "  Rule  Britannia,"  re- 
sounding from  two  thousand  Voices 
through  the  great  room  of  Exeter 
Hall,  \^outd  dissipate  his  narrow 
theoi^y,  and  force  him  to  seek^  for  the 
science  of  sweet  sounds^  some  origin 
more  catholic  than  the  whistling  of  the 
winds  through  the  reeds  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Nile. 

Some  sapient  dialecticians  have  de- 
fined man  to  be  "  a  biped  without  fea- 
thers." Others,  who  very  properly 
conceived  it  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
of  the  lord  of  creation  tnus  elaborately 
to  prove  him  no  turkey-cock  or  pea- 
fowl, have  more  nobly  described  him  as 
**  a  ratwnat  animal.**  Bishop  Walton, 
in  the  first  o£  the  fiir-famed  Prolego- 
mena to  his  great  work,  the  Poljglott 
Bible,  has  followed  the  definition  given 
by  the  most  distinguished  rabbinical 
writers,  and  terms^raan  "  animal  h^ 
quens"  a  speaking  animal.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  a  l6gic!an  of  the  pre- 
sent day  would  seek  elsewhere  for  the  es- 
sential diflRerence  of  man.  The  musical 
epidemic  which  bus  spread  from  Ger- 
many over  the  Continent,  has  at  length 
reached  our  shores.  An  harmonious 
contagion  rages  through  every  class  of 
society.  The  halls  of  our  public  build- 
ings are  converted  into  great  concert- 
rooms.  And  were  we — with  this'heV 
development  before  our  eyes,  and  in 
our  ears — ^were  we  called  on  to  define 


man,  according  to  the  rules  of  logic^ 
by  genus  and  essential  difference,  we 
should  really  be  almost  tempted  to 
pronounce  love  of  music  to  be  the  es- 
sential property  which  discriminates 
our  species  fVom  our  inferior  fellow- 
creatures.  "  A  Singing  animal"  would, 
without  any  doubt,  be  our  definition. 
Or  should  any  jealous  stickler  for  the 
honour  of  humanity  suggest  that  such 
a  definition  would  confound  the  classes 
of  HuUah  with  the  songsters  of  the 
grove,  we  should  not  object  to  borrow 
an  emendation  from  the  schools*  and 
call  ourselves  singing  animaU  without 
fiathers. 

No  reflecting  mind  can  contemplate 
this  great  national  movement  without 
considerable  interest  We  call  it»  ad* 
visedly,  a  great  national  movefnent ;  nor 
do  we,  in  the  least  degree>  admit  that 
we  are  enthusiasts  for  entertaining 
such  an  opinion.  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
differing,  as  they  di'd,  from  each  other 
in  almost  every  other  part  of  their  po- 
litical systems,  both  theoretic  and  prac- 
tical, in  one  point,  nevertheless,  were 
coincident.  They  both  agreed  that 
music  might  be  made  a  mighty^  instru- 
ment  in  uie  regulation  of  their  ideal 
republics.  The  philosophic  mind  might 
find  in  that  divine  science  materials  for 
the  profoundest  contemplations — ^typea 
and  symbols  of  the  order  and  harmony 
of  the  universe  itself.  And,  then,  for 
the  ruder  masses — the  millions — what 
means  so  likely  to  attract  them  to  civi-' 
lization,  and  win  them  over  to  refine* 
mentl  Which  of  the  arts  could  for 
one  moment  compete  with  mntic,  in 
appropriating  as  peculiarly  its  due  the 
poet's  commendation--* 

**  Ingenuas  didiclsse  fidellt<»  artes. 
EmoUit  mores^  nee  sfnit  esae  fbros." 

Nor  was  the  judicious  and   pro- 
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foundly-meditative  Hooker  a  less  zea- 
lous advocate  for  music.  We  cannot 
deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  citing 
the  following  nohle  and  ttuly  philoso- 
phical sentences: — 

'*  Touching  musical  harmony,  whether 
by  instrument  or  by  voice,  it  being  but 
or  hish  and  low  in  sounds  a  due  propor- 
tionwle    disposition ;   such,    nothwith- 
standing,  is  the  force  thereof,  and  so 
pleasing  the  effects  it  hath  in  that  very 
part  of  man  which  is  most  divine,  that 
some  have  been  thereby  inclined  to  think 
that  the  soul  itself  by  nature  is,  or  hath 
in    it,    harmony.     A    thing  which    de- 
lighteth   all    ages,   and  besecmeth    all 
states  ;  a  thfaig  as  seasonable  in  grief  as 
^  joy ;  as  decent  bcin?  added  unto  ac- 
tions of  greatest  weight  and  solemnity, 
as  beine'  used  when  men  most  sequester 
themselves    from  action.     The  reason 
hereof  is    an  admirable  facility  which 
music  hath  to  express  and  represent  to 
the  mind,  more  inwardly  than  any  other 
sensible  mean,  the  very  standing,  rising, 
aiid falling,  the  very  steps  and  inflections 
every  way,  the  turns  and  varieties  of  all 
passions  wherennto  the  mind  is  subject ; 
yea,  ao  to  imitate  them,  that  whether  it 
resfimble  mito  us  the  same  ^tate  wherein 
our  minds  already  are,  or  a  clean  con- 
trary,  we  are  not  more  contentedlv  by 
the  one  confirmed,  than  changed  and  led 
away  by  the  other.    ^In  harmony,  the 
very  Image  and  character  of  virtue  and 
vice  is  perceived,   the  mind  deh'gbted 
wHh  their'  k^eemblances,  and  brought,  . 
by  havtnz  them  often  iterated,  into  a  love 
of  the  things  themselves.    For   which 
cause  there  ia  nothing  more  contagious 
and  pestilent  than  some  kinds  of  har>- 
raony ;  timn  some,  nothing  more  strong 
and  potest  unto  good.     And  thaj;  there 
b  such  a  difference  of  one  kind  front 
anodier,  we  need  no  proof  but  our  own. 
experience,  inasmuch  as  we  are  at  the 
hearihg  of  some  more  inclined  unto  sor- 
row  aoad  heavfaiess,  of  some  more  moli- 
fied  aod  softened  in  mind  ;    one  kind 
apter  ,iA  stay  and  settle  us,  another  to 
move  and  stir  our  affadUont:  there  is 
that  draweth  to  a  marvellous,  grave,  and 
sober   aaedaocritjr;   tliere  is  also  that 
carrieth,  as  it  weoe^  into  ecstasies,  filling 
the  mind  with  a  heavenly  joy,  and  for 
the  time,  in  a  manner  severine^  it  from 
the  body; — so  that,  although  we  lay 
altogether  aside  the  consideration    of 
dfttfrrth*  matter,  tfa^  very  harmony  of 
sinda  htka^  framed'  in  due  sort,  and 
calrned  fnAto  tlw  #ar  'to*  the'  spiritual  la- 


culties  of  the  soul,  is,  by  a  native 
puissance  and  efficacy,  greatly  available 
to  bring  to  a  perfect  temper  whatsoever 
is  there  troubled ;  apt  as  well  to  kindle 
the  spirit  as  to  allay  that  which  is  too 
eager;  sovereign  against  melancholy 
and  despair;  forcible  to  draw  forth 
tears  of  devotion,  if  the  mind  be  such 
as  can  yield  them ;  able  both  to  move 
and  moderate  all  affections.*'* 

We  are  wont  to  talk  very  big  of 
''this  nineteenth  century/'  and  to 
imagine  that  our  country*  England  at 
leasty  is  a  magitter  arlium  ingeniqtut 
largitor,  whose  chief  office  should  Wj 
to  waft  civilization  and  humaDizatioii 
on  the  waves  that  bear  her  con)n>erc9 
to  the  earth*0  remotest  bounds* 

"Change  wide  and  deep,  and  silently 

performed. 
This  land  shall  witness;  and  as  days- 

roll  on, 
Earth's  universal  frame  shall  feel  the. 

effect,  . 
Kven  till  the  smallest  habitable  rock, 
Beaten    by  lonely  billows,    hears    th^ 

songs 
Of  humanized  society,  and  blooms 
With  civil  arts  that  send  their  fragrancd 

forth, 
A  grateful  tribute  to  all-ruling  Heaven. 
From  culture,  unexdusiveiy  bestowed     - 
On  Albion's  noble  race,  in  freedom  bom» 
Expect  these  mighty  issues." 

Wc  aire  not  quite  as  sanguine  as 
Mr.  Wordsworth  in  our  oxpeetnti^MW 
of  these  magnificent  results  of  our 
foreign  relatioDs.  At  presentf  how- 
eyer^  we  would  confine  ourselves  to  a 
home  view*  Look  at  the  masses  of 
our  manufacturing  districts.  In  what 
state  are  the  "  civil  arts'*  amongst 
our  cotton-spinners,  and  pottery  men, 
and  oolliers  ?  Is  society  among  them 
really  humanized?  Alas!  alas  I  is  not 
humanity  itself  almost  extinct  within 
them?  Even  though  they  can  write  a 
lijtUe  and  work  the  rule  of  three— even 
though  they  are  dexterous  and  efficient 
in  their  several  occupations — yet#  aro 
their  minds  in  the  least  degree  culti- 
vated, their  feelings  developedf  their 
tast«s  refmed  ?  Have  they  ever  been 
taught  the  meaning  of  the  term. 
"  hefl«ti(ul  ?"  Ar«  they  not  ail  their 
,Uif«»  aoousteeuMi  U>  he  treatei^  eyan. 
hy  tbeijr  parents,  as  thiftgip  valuable- 
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chUfljr  for  the  work  they  can  produce^ 
not  as  persons,  formed  in  God's  own 
imager  and  carrying  within  them 
hearts^  whose  inefFable  and  innume- 
rable tendernesses  are  no  mean  em- 
blem of  his  infinity?  Pass  from  our 
manufacturing  to  our  rural  population, 
and  shall  we  find  them  raised  very  many 
degrees  above  the  lusty  steers  that  toil 
beneath  their  ploughs  and  waggons? 
How  seldom  does  one  meet  a  peasant, 
whose  emotive  nature  has  been  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  render  it  less  than 
mockery,  to  invite  him  to  share  the 
rapture  which  a  lovely  landscape  kin- 
dles in  each  cultivated  bosom !  From 
earliest  childhood  he  has  been  familiar, 
but  he  has  never  learned  to  converse, 
with  nature.  He  has  never  been 
taught  to  feel,  for  feelings  must  be 
educated,  the  beau^  of  those  objects 
amidst^  which  his  life  is  past.  He  has 
never  learned  to  look  with  admiration 
on  the  rising  or  the  setting  sun,  or  so- 
lace himself  with  the  songs  of  birds  or 
the  music  of  falling  waters.  He  goes 
through  his  routine  of  daily  toil  as 
unimpressed  by  nature  as  his  own 
spade  and  harrow.  The  force  of 
habit  renders  him  progressively  yet 
more  callous  and  impenetrable — until, 
at  last,  the  unhappy  boor  becomes  as 
incapable  of  any  refinement  of  feeling, 
or  elevation  of  taste,  as  the  hogs  and 
oxen  that  stock  his  farm.  Surely  in 
such  classes  of  our  population  music 
has  a  field  to  exercise  its  maffic  powers 
of  humanization,  where  it  is  as  much 
needed  as  it  ever  was  amongst  the 
savage  Thracians. 

**  Sllvestres  homines  sacer  interpresque 

deonuDy 
Csedibus  et  victu  foedo  deteruit  Orpheus, 
Dictus  ob  hoc  lentre  tigres  rabiaosque 

leones : 
Dictus  et  Amphion,  Thebanse  conditor 

arcis, 
Saza  movere  sono  testndinis,  et  prece 

blanda, 
Bttcere  quo  vellet." 

These  mythic  fables  veiled  a  deep 
and  practical  truth,  which  Aristotle, 
and  Plato,  and  other  profound  thinkers 
of  olden  time,  were  able  to  uncover, 
and  reveal  in  a  clear  visible  form. 
They  desigpied  to  intimate  that  music 
has  a  mighty  power  to  influence  man- 
kind, when  degraded  so  low  that  it 
luld   be   utterly  hopeless   by  any 


other  avenue  '  to  reach  ^tbo#e  sen^ 
sibilittes,  which,  even  though  un- 
developed and  uncultivated,  still  lie 
at  the  bottom,  deep -buried,  of 
every  human  heart.  We  are  quite 
prepared  for  the  contemptuous  smile 
with  which  many  a  clever  man — for 
the  clever  man  of  the  present  day  is 
often  a  mere  literary  machine  who 
thinks  no  more  than  an  automaton — 
would  receive  the  suggestion  that  the 
cultivation  of  music  among  our  "  mil- 
lions** might  tend  very  materially  to 
meliorate  their  condition — to  teach 
them,  when  no  other  instruction  could 
gain  any  access— to  strike  the  cords  of 
humanity  within  them,  and  make  them 
feel  of  themselves  and  their  com« 
panions,  that  they  are  somewhat  more 
than  living  machines — to  open  to  them 
a  new  and  constant  source  of  pure  en- 
joyment, which,  while  it  attracted  them 
fVom  the  Chartist  cabal,  from  the  cock- 

{>it,  and  the  boxing-ring,  and  from  still 
ower  depths  than  these,  would  like- 
wise educate  their  feelings,  develo  pe 
their  emotions,  and  call  forth  those 
tastes — that  love  of  harmony,  that  ad- 
miration of  what  is  beautiful — which 
were  implanted  in  our  breasts  that  we 
might  not  bury  all  our  thoughts  in  this 
low,  grovelling  world,  but  rise  in  heart 
and  mind  to  our  native  skies,  to  Him 
who  is  the  antitype  of  every  perfection 
we  discern  in  these  his  lowest  works, 
the  ''first  good,  first  perfect,  and 
first  fair  !*'  This  tendency  of  music 
to  evolve  the  religious  principle  was 
seen  by  the  ancients  with  a  very  re- 
markable degree  of  clearness.  Their 
Orpheus,  the  personification  of  music, 
is  a  sacred  char&cter.  He  not  merely 
civilizes  men,  but  he  makes  them  reli- 
gious. He  is  not  only  a  musician,  but 
a  priest.  He  is  "Thracius  votes!* 
or  "sacer  interpresque  divorum,*\  or 
"  Threicius  longa  cum  veste  sacerdos" 
This  is  an  ag[e  in  which  a  reason  is 
asked  for  any  thing.  The  age  of  an- 
thority  and  of  sentiment,  as  well  as  of 
chivalry,  is  gone.  Reason  is  the  uni« 
versal  goddess.  The  tendency  of  our 
popular  theology  is,  to  remove  religion 
herself  from  the  heart,  and  enthrone 
her  in  the  intellect,  amid  abstract  pro- 
positions and  brain-splitting  metaphy- 
sical theories.  In  such  an  age,  then^ 
the  authority  of  the  mighty  dead  is  at 
a  discount ;  and  appeals  to  what  we 
actually  ftel  withm  us  (strange  delu- 
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sion !)  ftreregard^  as- weal^ne^  or  en* 
thuslasm.  We  would,  then,  ask  a 
kearing  from  pure  ioteliecty  while  we 
endeavour  to  show  that  this  power 
of  melody  is  not  a  dream,  hut  a  fact, 
and  to  explain  the  rationale  why  music 
possesses  such  an  influence  to  cultivate 
and  refine,  where  no  other  education 
could  hope  for  the  least  success. 

We  elaim  these  matchless  powers, 
then,  for  the  divine  science  of  harmony, 
because,  music  is,  as  has  been  beauti- 
fully said^  "  the  bridge  from  sense  to 
soul."  It  is  a  source  at  once-  of  sen- 
sual pleasure  and  of  spiritual  enjoy- 
ment. And  it  is  from  the  circumstance 
that  there  is  so  much  of  mere  sensual 
pleasure  communicated  by  it  that  its 
mfluence  over  half-civilized  masses  is 
derived.  The*  love  of  sweet  sounds  is 
almost  as  much  a  part  of  our  animal 
cooBtltutiou  as  the  Uve  of  sweet  taates, 
or  tbe> desire  of  rest,  or  any  other  bo* 
dily  appetite  that  can  be  mention edp 
To  nien,  therefore  as  men,  no  matter 
heW  degrade  or  debased,  music  will 
come  home  with  pleasure,  because  k 
i»  the  supply  of  a  natural  want,  and 
^e.  gratincation  of  a  natmral  propen- 
siett«  I'  They  urill  be  attracted  by  it, 
because  ctis  an  instrument  of  pleasure^ 
^ihofee  who  are  sunk  very  low  will  find 
iKf^ipleasure  from  the  sister  arts  of 
poietry  or  painting,  for.  they  can  afford 
iu>  d«light  except  to  toetes  which  have 
'beeiX  already  educated.  The  sensual 
element  in  them  is  too  subtil  to  be  peih 
^ved,  by  thpse  who  are  "  enclosed  in 
their  own  fat,**  and  buried  in- carnality. 
•Th^  address  themselves  little,  to  the 
fleshly  man.  They  prod|icepleasure,not 
no  much  by  Iheir  powfir  of  calling  forth 
simple  natural  emotions,  as  by.  their 
power  •  of  8i;^gestion»  And  they  laauf  t 
tberefore.be  ^comparatii^ly  inoperative 
iipou>an  uncultivated  and  uneoucated 
popaUtiofk. .      .  ..    ,  ^.  » 

• .  But  no  human  bei^g  is  too.  unedu- 
cated or.  too  low  in  the  scileof  i  being 
:|o^«^C»i«e|^easurefrom  sjveet  music. 
T^efmost  bruta^zed  of  our  race  can 
Tffi^qy  a  good*  tast«,i  nor  should  we  sup- 
pose them  less  capabjle  of  receiving 
yleamve  from  a  silvery  sound.-  .  Thus 
adpittAd  thfough-the  outward  ears, 
a{ij|9llteDi^  mB»$cwie  steals  impercepti- 
bly *ov^  the  spirit*'  Here  is  just  the 
-mwiiung  o€,it.hase  allegories  which  re- 
prewntodt  Qgpj^us  and  his  mvstic 
<»ifrmetni^,  a^tuBnog  lioiiSf  molU^* 


ing  tigers,  and  moving  the  woods  an4 
impenetrable  rocks.  What  was  first  a 
purely  animal  and  sensual  ei\)oyment, 
soon  becomes  an  elevated  and.  spiritual 
delight.  The  sounds  which  at  first 
only  gratified  the  ears,  now  touch  the 
heart,  elicit  the  feelings,  purify  the 
affections,  and  call  forth  the  tenderest 
sensibilities  of  our  nature. 

Such,  we  might  hope,  may  be  the 
beneficial  effects  of  musical  instruction 
upon  the  lower  orders  of  society.  Nor 
can  we  overlook  the  innocent  luxury 
which  a  taste  for  music  would  bestow 
upon  the  poor.  We  cannot  but  feel 
very  deeply  that  a  va.st  deal  of  heart- 
lessness  and  harshness  are  evinced 
towards  our  humbler  brethren  by  those 
who  are  in  the  main  both  well  inten- 
tioned  and  benevolent.  The  friends 
of  the  poor  have  for  the  most  part 
exerted  themselves  to  debar  them  from 
dangerous,  rather  than  supply  them 
with,  innocent  .enjoyments.  There  is 
a  vast  deal  of  zealous  and  conscientious 
endeaypur  to  c)ose  the  beer  shops,  and 
shut  the  r^lroads,  upon  Sunday  ;  and 
« horror  sits  plumed'*  upon  many  a 
rigid  countenance,, as  its  owner  dilates 
upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping 
evei;y  poor  person  under  our  authority 
from  the  theatre  and  the  show,  from 
the  race-course  and  baH-alley.  AU 
this  may  fra  very  necessary  and  very 
right-^but  we  should  like  to  see  a 
littlemora  tenderness  of  feeling  evinced 
thuA  we  have  generally  observed. 
We  should  like  to  hear  the  friends 
of  the. poor,  showing,  their  kindness  by 
something  more  than  negations,  and 
checks,  and  restrictions.  We  should 
like  to,  hear  some  anxiety,  if  possible, 
to  provide  some  positive  enjoyment  for 
those  whose  majority  of  hours  must  be 
passed  in  a  dull  monotony  of  toilsome 
drudgery.  We  are  aware  that  this  is 
an  extremely  difficult  point.  Evei*y 
one  who  has  had  the  chai*ge  of  ser- 
vants, or  any  other  dependents,  atid 
who  has  been  actuated  by  a  conscien- 
tious interest  about  their  welfare, 
knows  full  well  how  hard  a  matter  it 
is  to  discover  any  amusement  for  them 
which  is  free  from  some  positively  dan- 
gerous tendency.  How  important  then 
must  be  a  pursuit,  which,  while  it 
delights  the  senses,  sofltens  the  hearty 
and  ralsea  the  affections,  and  which, 
without  losing  a  particle  of  its  fasci- 
^atii:^  pow.er^  QTer  the  animal  pature- 
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can  be  sublimftted  into  the  highest  and 
purest  devotional  exercise. 

Nor  is  it  only,  or  perhaps  even  prin- 
cipallvy  amongst  the  lowest  classes  that 
we  should  anticipate  a  great  moral 
improvement  from  the  diffusion  of 
musical  taste*  Look  at  our  men  of 
business-^-see  how  they  toil  like  {galley 
slaves,  fast  bound  in  the  chains  of  their 
tyrant  mammon.  See  how  the  wither- 
ing spirit  of  the  world  has  dried  up 
their  very  souU  and  indurated  their 
minds  with  a  coarse  shell  of  insensibi- 
lity. How  much  pleasure,  to  take  no 
higher  groimd— how  much  pleasure  do 
such  men  lose  in  their  passage  through 
this  world,  by  this  desertion  of  what 
is  natural,  this  bondage  to  what  is  ar- 
tificial. How  seldom  has  a  man  actively 
engaged  in  any  busy  walk  of  life,  the 
courage  plainly  to  ask  himself,  is  what 
what  1  am  engaged  in  really  for  my 
happmesi  f  Alas  I  true  self-love  is  very 
rare  among  our  men  of  business,  how- 
ever common  selfishness  may  be.  There 
Are  no  masters  so  cruel  as  wordly  men 
are  to  themselves.  We  wish  one  lovely 
sonnet  of  Wordsworth's  were  engraved 
in  golden  letters  over  every  desk  in  our 
banks>  and  counting  houses,  and  law 
courts: 

The  ffforld  is  too  much  with  us !  late 

and  soon 
Getting  and  spending  we  lay  waste  onr 

powers, 
Little  there  is  in  nature  we  call  ours. 
We  have   eiven  away  our  hearts  —  a 

sordid  boon  I 
That  sea  which  bares  its  bosom  to  the 
r^  moon, 
Those  clouds  that  will  be  weeping  at  all 

hours. 
And  are  upgathered  now  like  summer 

flowers, 
For  this — ^for  every  thing — ^we  are  out 

of  time ! 
They  move  us  not  1  O  God,  I'd  rather  be 
A  pagan,  cradled  in  a  creed  outworn, 
So  might  I — standing  on  this  pleasant 

lea — 
Have  glhnpses  that  would  make  me  less 

forlorn ! 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the 

sea, 
Or  hear  Old  Triton  blow  his  many- 
wreathed  horn. 

These,  indeed,  are  words  which  strike 

Some  to  the  very  heart.     And  how 

'>werfaliy  would  the  cultivation  of 

ttuoal  taste  act  as  an  antidote  to  this 


worldliness  —  this  withering  worldli- 
ness  of  spirit  which  is  so  peculiarly  the 
bane  of  this  shop-keeping  ago.    There 
is  an  influence  in  music  which  is  pre- 
eminently unworldly*     Its  accents  are 
addressed  to  the  heart.     Its  tendency 
is  to  develope  exactly  that  p9rtion  of 
our  constitution  to  which  the  utilita- 
rian atmosphere  of  the  day  is  so  unoon- 
genial  and  unfriendly — the  emotions, 
the  sensibitities,    the  feelings  which 
can  comprehend  and   admire  the  r$ 
ttMX§9 — wnat  is  lovely  in  morals  and 
beautiful  in  nature. 

Agiun,  as  an  improvement  in  the 
social  pleasures  of  the  upper  classes, 
who  can  contemplate  without  the  most 
delightful  anticipation  the  prospect  of 
our  really  becoming  a  musical  nation. 
There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  as 
a  nation,  (we  include  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish,  in  the  charge,}  we  have  not 
the  art  of  agreeable  conversation.  We 
doubt  if  two  or  three  of  our  formal 
dinner  parties  would  not  have  made 
Maimonides  reconsider  his  definition 
of  man  as  a  ''speaking  animal."  Do 
we  often  pay  a  morning  visit,  except 
to  particular  friends,  without  much 
reluctance  ?  Are  we  often  much  dis- 
appointed at  finding  the  "  family  not 
at  home."  Have  we  often  failed  dur* 
ing  the  progress  of  an  evening  party 
to  think  of  purgatory  ?  Have  we  often 
been  invited  to  meet  a  party  of  emi- 
nent literary  men,  without  ending  the 
evening  with  some  such  soliloquy  as 
this,  '*  after  all  how  extremely  stupid 
I  have  been.'*  The  truth  cannot  be 
denied  that  we  have  not  yet  learned  in 
these  countries  the  art  of  making  our 
social  meetings  arreeable.  We  do  not 
understand  in  the  least  degree  the 
feelings  with  which  a  Frenchman  loe^s 
forward  through  the  toils  of  the  day  to 
the  luxury  of  a  social  evening.  How- 
ever we  may  delude  ourselves,  the  real 
verity  is  that  our  intercourse  with 
society  instead  of  being  an  elevating 
enjoyment,  is  generally  an  irksome  and 
unpleasant  thing,  which  must  be  gone 
through  because  it  is  the  custom.  It 
is  all  very  well  when  we  are  young, 
and  find  pleasure  in  every  thing,  but 
give  it  time,  and  society  will  sicken  us 
at  last.  Let  us  become  well  acquainted 
with  it>  and  we  shall  find  out  its  dull- 
ness. See  how  anxiously  the  com- 
mencement of  dancing  is  looked  for  in 
A  large  room  of  oonpanyy  because  it 
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rdieTds  99  man  v  from  ih»  embarrasBing 
predlmuQeiil  af  having  nothing  to  say. 
And  jetf  Btisr  a1),  it  i9  very  degrading 
|o  h^inuui  naturey  that  an  assembly  of 
Qttr  best  educated  classes  should  find 
it  so  hard  to  furnish  ench  other  with 
any  mental  entertainment  for  an  hour 
or  two,  that  thev  are  driven  for  mental 
amusement  to  kick  their  he^ls  about 
the  floor* 

Now,  unque^tionablv,  good  musical 
perfi^rmanees  would  be  a  wonderful 
loproveioent  upon  our  '^  dull,  stale, 
flat,  and  unprofitable"  assemblies. 
CouversatioR  would  flow  much  more 
agreeably  aud  easily  when  diversified 
by  S019/9  harmonious  interludes,  ^nd 
if  we  were  properly  edueated,  every 
room  of  compaoy  would  furnish  the 
materials  for  a  delightful  concert. 
Every  time  we  mingled  with  society 
would  be  an  oppprtunity  for  improving 
ourselves  in  the  most  graceful  of  ae- 
fiomplishmepitSf  Imagine  what  a  new 
toffe  would  be  given  to  pur  dinners 
and  eveuiog  parties  if  the  choral  com- 
positions of  Handel  and  Hayden, 
Beethoven,  and  Mozart,  formed  a 
part  of  the  entertaioment.  Conceive 
how  a  mormng  visit  would  be  reheved 
by  b^ipig  made  use  of  to  practise  some 
i|ew  duet,  or  trio,  or  quartette*  Faney 
how  much  it  would  elevate  our  country 
gentlemen  if  a  few  hours  were  atolen 
each  day  from  the  ^orts  of  the  field 
to  bestow  upon  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  How  many  hours  might  thus 
be  resooed  from  emmi.  How  many 
wide-opening  yawns  taid  dee|>-drawn 
tigbs  might  thus  be  saved.  How  many 
aolicvMg  influences  and  elevating 
thoHgbti;,  might  thus  be  insiuttated  into 
ainda  n^prepared  to  recdve  good  in 
imy  more  didactic  and  less  fascinating 
form. 

But  it  Is  chiefly  from  its  bearings 
npodpi  our  eccletiaatical  system  that  we 
look  upon  the  present  mvaica}  develop- 
ment as  a  deeply  interestiqg  and  impor- 
tant movitmeait.  There  is  a  growing, 
mif  however  some  amiaUe  oi^usiasts 


may  transgress  the  line  of  wisdom,  a 
most  wise  desire,  to  work  the  exterm|l 
machinery  of  the  church  more  effec- 
tively— to  make  her  solemnities  more 
impressive  and  affecting — to  exemplify 
in  practice  the  ma  media  which  she  has 
chosen  for  herself,  as  fiir  removed  from 
the  nakedness  of  Puritanism  as  from  the 
over-burdened  ceremonials  of  Rome. 
And  of  those  subsidiary  means,  by  which 
the  church  would  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  the  youthful  mind,  and  attract  all 
her  worshippers  of  every  age,  she  re- 
gards her  music  as  the  chief.  Her 
titurgy  is  constructed  on  the  supposi- 
tion tiiat  a  great  part  of  it  is  to  be 
sung.  For  many  years  indeed,  in  most 
of  our  churches,  this  most  essential 
part  of  God  s  solemn  service  has  been 
totally  neglected ;  there  has  been  either 
no  singing  at  all,  or,  more  grievous 
alternative,  such  singing  only  as  was 
produced  by  the  nasal*  organs  of  that 
anomalous  animal,  the  paridi  iderk. 

We  know  that  there  are  many  so 
disposed  by  nature  or  by  habit  to  pa- 
ritaniae,  that  Uiev  feel  editremely  jea- 
lous of  any  considerable  improvement 
.in  our  church  music.  They  profiess 
that  they  find  from  their  own  expe- 
rience something  unfriendly  to  devo- 
tion in  our  cathedral  service,  while 
they  perceive  a  peculiar  adaptation,  in 
nasal  twangs  and  stentorian  braying, 
to  glorify  God,  and  honour  his  hcny 
name.  They  d^ver  themselves  of  a 
number  of  cant  phrases,  in  which,  for 
the  life  of  us,  we  never  could  discover 
the  least  glimmer  of  meaning,  sudi  as 
*'  the  heart  is  the  great  point,  and  the 
mutie  signifies  but  little.''  f*  I  like  to 
hear  a  person  singing  whether  they 
have  a  voice  or  not."  *'  It  matters  not 
so  much  abont  the  singing,  devotion  is 
^e  thing."  AU  these  ^  pleas  for  dis- 
cord,**  as  it  aeems  to  us,  must  be 
groimded  upon  either  of  these  two 
principles — either  that  bad  music  is  in 
itself  peculiariy  suited  to  give  wings  to 
our  devoHon,  or  that  it  is  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  service  and  priuse  of  the 


*  A  witty  friend  of  ours  once  remarked  that  he  had  constantly  observed  that  it 
^as  ^  unifonn  pradice  of  parish  clerks  to  use  their  pocket-handkerchief  before 
they  b^i^the  psalm.  Our  friend  being  of  a  philosophic  turn,  puzzled  himself  to 
§ai  eut  a  reason  for  this  {dienomeoon.  At  length  he  hit  upon  an  explanation  which 
•ccflBfletely  satisfied  him  namely,  that  the  pansh  clerks  always  siug  through  their 
pm^  and  heooe  iti9  Aecesaity  jbhey  experience  of  dearing  their  musical  organ  b^ore 
«ptirfarfflaaoel 
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Moat-  Highk  -^Wa  thall  leave  these 
propositions  to  be  dealt  with  by  our 
readers. 

In  the  platform  of  the  Jewish  church 
an  important  and  prominent  position 
was  occupied  bj  sacred  music.  We 
find  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chron. 
xziii.)  no  less  than  four  thousand  Le- 
vites  devoted  exclusively  to  the  choral 
service  of  the  temple^  *^  to  praise  the 
Lord  with  the  instruments/'  ''for  song 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  with  cymbals, 
psalteriesi  and  harps,  for  the  service 
of  the  house  of  God.*'  And  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  church  above,  on 
which  the  beloved  disciple  so  delights 
to  dwell,  music  seems  the  favourite 
occupation  of  that  blessed  society. 
Does  the  Lamb  stand  on  the  Mount 
of  Sion  ?  An  innumerable  choir  sing 
a  new  song  before  his  throne.  Does 
he  receive  from  Him  who  sits  upon  the 
throne  the  mysterious  book.  Saints 
and  angels,  their  number  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  and  thousands  of 
thousands,  unite  their  voices  in  one 
stupendous  chorus,  "  Worthy  is  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power, 
and  riches,  and  wisdom,  andlstrength, 
and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing." 
The  choral  symphony  never  dies  away 
in  the  celestial  temple,  for  they  cease 
not  day  nor  night  crying.  Holy,  Holy, 
Holy !  In  short,  almost  every  time 
that  the  Revelation  removes  the  inter- 
vening clouds  and  introduces  us  to  the 
glorious  society  of  the  church  trium- 
phant in  heaven,  we  find  that  music  is 
their  delightful  employment,  we  hear 
their  praises  and  their  prayers  rising 
in  holy  melody  before  the  throne  of 
Godl 

These  divine  examples  the  Christian 
church  in  every  age  has  thought  it 
meet  to  imitate  and  follow.  The  ca- 
tholic church,  militant  here  in  earth, 
has  ever  loved  to  join  her  voice  with 
the  harmonies  of  heaven.  The  custom 
of  singing  the  Psalms  from  side  to  side, 
as  it  is  done  in  our  cathedrals,  may  be 
traced  to  the  apostolic  age.  Socrates 
records  that  it  was  practised  in  the 
church  at  Antioch  when  Ignatius  the 
disciple  and  friend  of  the  blessed  apos- 
tles, was  the  bishop.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  so  early  introduced  into 
the  western  church,  but  in  the  fourth 
'century  we  find  traces  of  the  custom 

^th  at  Rome  and  Milan,  when  Dama- 
and  Basil  were  respectively  the 
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bishops  of  those  sees.  St.-  Baail  rmnr 
tions  in  one  of  his  epistles,  (Ep.  ad 
Clerum  Neocaes,  Ep.  63,)  « that  the 
people  in  his  time  rising  before  it  was 
light,  went  to  the  house  of  prayer,  and 
there  in  great  agony  of  soul  and  in- 
cessant showers  of  tears,  made  confes- 
sion of  their  sins  to  God  ;  and  then 
rising  from  their  prayers,  proceeded 
to  singing  of  Psalms,  dividing  them- 
selves into  two  parts,  and  singing  hj 
turns."  And  who  can  pretend  to  esti- 
mate how  much  religion  owes  to  these 
soul-elevating  hymns  which  have  thus 
been  rising  for  eighteen  centuries? 
Who  can  say,  in  ages  and  countries 
where  the  light  of  trae  doctrine  was 
shaded  by  clouds  of  error,  how  many 
hearts  have  been  touched,  how  many 
sacred  afiections  raised,  by  the  music 
of  the  church  ?  Who  will  number  all 
the  tears  of  penitence,  the  offerings  of 
praise,  the  overflowings  of  thanksgiv- 
ing, the  kindling  emotions  of  love  and 
joy,  which  have  been  produced  by  the 
chanting  of  the  Psiums  of  David. 
"  The  Prophet  David,"  again  to  quote 
from  the  immortal  Hooker,  "  having 
singular  knowledge,  not  in  poetry  alone» 
but  in  music  also,  judged  them  both  to 
be  things  most  necessary  for  the  house 
of  God  ;  left  behind  him  to  that  pur- 
pose a  number  of  divinely  indited 
poems  ;  and  was,  further,  the  author 
of  adding  unto  poetry,  melody  in  pub- 
lic prayer,  melody  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, for  the  raising  up  of  men*s 
hearts,  and  the  sweetening  of  their  af- 
fections towards  God.  In  which  con- 
sideration the  church  of  Christ  doth 
likewise  at  the  present  day  retain  it  as 
an  ornament  to  God*s  service,  and  a 
help  to  our  own  devotion.  They  must 
have  hearts  very  dry  and  tough  from 
whom  the  melody  of  the  Psalms  doth 
not  sometime  draw  that  wherein  a 
mind,  religiously  affected,  delighted. 
St.  Basil  saith :  *  whereas  the  Holy 
Spirit  saw  that  mankind  is  unto  virtue 
hardly  drawn,  and  that  righteousness 
is  the  least  accounted  of  by  reason  of 
the  proneness  of  our  affections  to  that 
which  delighteth,  it  pleased  the  wisdom 
of  that  same  Spirit  to  borrow  from 
melody  that  pleasure,  which,  mingled 
with  heavenly  mysteries,  causeth  the 
smoothness  and  softness  of  that  which 
toucheth  the  ear  to  convey,  as  it  were 
by  stealth,  the  treasures  of  good  things 
into  man's  mind.  To  this  purpose  were 
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those  hamiDiiSoiis  timM  of  Psalms  de- 
vised for  usy  that  they  which  are  either 
in  years  hut  youog^  or  touching  per- 
fection of  virtne  as  yet  not  grown  to 
ripenesSf  might,  when  they  think  they 
singy  learn.  Oh,  the  wise  conceit  of  that 
heavenly  teacher,  which  hath,  by  his 
skill  found  out  a  way,  that  doing  those 
things  wherein  we  delight,  we  may  also 
learn  that  whereby  we  profit.'  *** 

It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  the 
compilers  of  our  liturgy  that  music 
should  be  largely  employed  in  the  pub- 
lic services  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Besides  the  Psalms  at  morning  and 
evening  prayer,  the  hymns  which  fol- 
low the  first  and  second  lessons  are 
permitted  to  be  sung.  The  solemn 
confessions  of  her  faith,  the  Apostles', 
Atfaanasian,  and  Nicene  creeds,  the 
church  orders  to  be  "  sung  or  said," 
thus  evidently  intimating  that  the  pre- 
ferable mode,  wherever  practicable,  is 
to  ting  them,  allowing  us  to  say  them 
when  that  alternative  is  necessary.  In 
the  most  fervent  of  our  supplications 
she  desires  to  ruse  her  devotion  to  the 
highest  point  by  the  aid  of  music,  com- 
mancting  her  litanv  to  be  '*sung  or 
said,"  thus  i^ain  giving  the  preference 
to  singing.  One  example  more.  «'  The 
Order  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead."  In 
this  last  office  which  the  church  per- 
forms over  the  graves  of  her  children, 
she  calls  in  the  aid  of  music  to  heighten 
the  effect,  and  deepen  the  impres- 
sions of  that  solemn  occasion;  and 
prescribes  that  when  practicable,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  service  shall 
be  nmg. 

ThnSf  theoretically,  music  forms  a 
most  important  element  in  the  services 
of  the  Church  of  England.  And  we 
verily  believe,  until  this  element  is 
practically  evolved,  that  the  church 
cannot  make  fair  trial  of  her  powers. 
Will  any  man  of  common  sense  tell 
us  that  the  droning  of  a  solo  clerk,  or 
the  screaminflr  of  a  few  discordant  tre- 
bles, ay,  and  the  bad  taste  and  vul- 
garitv  of  some  of  those  modern  hymns 
which  are  so  often  substituted  for  the 
music  of  the  church,  will  not  go  far  to 
nentraliae,  or  banish  the  solemn,  and 
yet  elevated  devotion  which  our  liturgy 
IS  so  calculated  to  produce  ?  Will  any 
one  tell  us  that  such  disgusting  bur~ 


lesques  suit  well  the  tone  and  spirit  of 
our  noble  collects?  Will  any  one  main- 
tain that  they  are  really  calculated  to 
raise  our  devotional  feelings,  and  elicit 
emotions  meet  for  those  whose  feet 
stand  in  the  house  of  their  God.  And, 
in  the  name  of  reason,  what  else  can 
be  the  use  of  church  music  ?  The  mere 
opus  operatum  of  mouths  being  opened 
and  sounds  produced  cannot  be  the 
thing  designed.  If  music  be  prescribed 
as  part  of  the  worship  of  God,  what 
absurdity  to  substitute  for  music  ex- 
acily  the  thing  most  exactly  opposite 
to  it,  namely,  discord,  as  a  fulfilment 
of  this  command. 

Yes,  the  music  of  the  church,  even 
tolerably  cultivated,  would  tell  potently 
upon  the  religion  of  our  country.  How 
many  who  now  sit  listless  and  unin- 
terested in  our  country  churches,  how 
many  who  never  enter  a  church,  would 
be  attracted  by  fine  music,  and  learn 
instruction  frop  those  sounds  which 
they  first  listened  to  only  as  a  luxury. 
How  many  who  could  cast  no  other 
gift  into  God's  treasury,  might  "  lay 
up  in  store  for  themselves  a  good 
foundation  against  the  time  to  come,*' 
by  consecrating  their  voice  to  his  praise. 
How  many  children  would  call  the  Sab- 
bath a  delight,  principally  because  they 
were  early  trained  to  take  their  part 
in  the  sacred  chorus.  How  many 
happy  asociations  would  bind  the  heart 
of  each  village  choir  to  the  church 
where  they  hod  first  been  thrilled  by 
the  organ's  swell,  and  where  with  their 
earliest  friends  and  companions  they 
had  been  taught  to  sing  the  praise  of 
God  with  joyful  lips.  With  what  in- 
terest would  each  recurring  festival  be 
regarded,  even  to  imbecile  old  age, 
which  brought  with  it  the  remem- 
brance of  the  Easter  or  the  Christmas 
anthem>  in  which  we  were  wont  to  join 
our  own  with  voices  long  since  silent ! 
The  music  of  the  church  would  gather 
round  the  church  itself,  and  thus  raise 
and  sanctify  all  those  tender  feelings 
which  our  national  lyrist  has  depicted 
in  these  exquisite  lines :— 

# 

When  through  life  unblest  we  rove 
Losing  all  that  made  life  dear, 

Should  some  notes  we  used  to  love 
In  days  of  boyhood,  meet  our  ear. 


*  Ecdes.  Pol.  Book.  v. 
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Ob,  how  welcome  breathe*  the  strain  1 
.    Waking  thoughts  that  long  have  slept, 
Kindling  former  smiles  again 

In  faded  eyes  that  long  have  wept ! 
Like  the  c^ale  that  sighs  along 

Beds  of  oriental  flowVs, 
Is  the  gratefhl  breath  of  song, 

That  once  was  heard  in  happier  honn. 
Filled  with  balm,  the  gale  sighs  oq. 

Though  the  flowers  have  sunk  ia 
death; 
So  when  pleasure's  dream  is  gone, 

Its  memory  lives  in  music's  breath. 

We  are  ooDvinced  that  the  musto  of 
the  church  would  attach  the  hearts  of 
children  bv  ties  that  never  could  be 
broken.  And  not  merely  would  the 
music  of  the  church  thus  bind  her  chiU 
dren  to  herself*  it  would  likewise  form 
Buch  an  el^anoe  of  taste,  as  would 
drive  them  back  to  her  bosom^  by  a 
repulsive  power*  from  the  meeting- 
house and  the  oonventicle.  We  defy  any 
perion  who  has  been  trained  to  the 
music  of  the  church,  whose  early  tastes 
hare  been  formed  to  the  regular  chant- 
ing of  the  Psalms*  and  the  compositions 
of  our  standard  English  school  of  ca- 
thedral music,  the  antheme  and  services 
of  Clarke  and  AldridRe*  of  Green 
and  Travers*  of  Crot<m  and  Blow.— 
we  defy  any  one  so  trained*  except 
some  second  Midas*  to  tolerate  that 
ineffable  ooropound  of  Tutgarity  and 
oaat  wluch  go  to  make  up*  along  with 
stentorian  and  sincere  (we  do  not  mean 
nnmingled)  dissooancs^  a  good  meet* 
tng-hoose  performance. 

Who  can  read  without  some  denree 
of  sympathy  the  following  lines  mm 
the  pen  of  one  whom  we  can  never 
think  of  without  sorrow*  the  elegaotr 
minded*  the  enthusiastic*  the  unfor* 
innate  Hazlitt  **  I  remember  once 
straying  along  the  margin  of  a  stream* 
in  one  of  those  low,  sheltered  valleys 
on  Salisbury  plain*  vhere  the.  monks 
of  former  eges  had  planted  chapels*  and 
boilt  heravts'  ceils.  There  was  a  Ut^ 
tie  parish  ohnroh  near*  but  tall  elms 
and  ^niveripg  alders  hid  it  from  my 
sight,  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  was 
startled  by  the  sound  of  the  full  or- 
gan, pealing  on  the  ear,  accompanied 
hj  rustic  voices*  the  willing  choir  of 
village  maids  and  children.  It  rose 
like  an  exhalation  of  ricl^  distilled  per- 
fumes. The  dew  from  a  thousand 
IMStores  was  gathered  in  its  woitatM ; 
the  silence  of  a  thousand  yean  ^poke 


in  it.  It  came  upon  the  heart  like  the 
calm  beautv  of  death —fancy  caught  the 
sound*  ana  faith  mounted  on  it  to  the 
skies.  It  filled  the  valley  like  a  mist, 
and  then  poured  on  its  endless  chant* 
and  still  it  swells  upon  the  ear*  and 
wraps  me  in  a  golden  trance*  drowning 
the  noisy  tumiUt  of  this  world.**  We 
do  not  mean  to  stamp  with  our  unqua- 
lified approval*  the  sentiment*  the  me- 
taphors, or  the  diction  of  this  passa^. 
But  who  can  read  it  without  perceiv- 
ing in  it  the  marks  of^ust  that  sen- 
sibility of  mind  which  might  have  been 
powerfully  attracted  by  a  full  develop- 
ment of  Uie  church  svstem*  and  inde- 
libly impressed  in  cnildhood  by  the 
music  of  the  church.  If  Hazlitt*  when 
a  child*  had  learned  to  love  onr  ser- 
vices, and  himself  to  bear  a  part  in 
sacred  melody*  would  that  heart  which 
wasso  lastingly  struck  by  these  passing 
sounds,  have  continued  unimpressed  ? 
would  he  himself  probably  have  turned 
out  a  sceptic  or  a  revolutionist  ? 

We  ourselves  can  record*  from  our 
own  experience*  a  circumstance  some- 
what similar  to  that  described  by  BIr. 
Hazlitt.  In  the  course  of  our  pere- 
grinations last  summer*  we  found  our- 
selves one  Friday  mornin|^  in  the  little 
town  of  Fethara,  which  is  situated  in 
the  heart  of  Tipperary*  kvmwdMm  Ho- 
mes /  We  were  at  once  delighted  and 
aurprised  to  hear  a  fine  chime  of  beUa 
ringing  out  their  merry  peals  from  the 
old  grey  church  tower*  for  the  music 
of  bells  is  rarely  heard  in  the  wilds  of 
Monster,  We  were  attracted  by  the 
sound  to  the  church  itself*  and  on  en- 
tering it  we  were  charmed  to  find  our- 
selves in  a  fine  Gothic  structure*  far 
more  Wu  a  cathedral  |han  most  of  onr 
eathedral  structures  in  Irdand.  But 
our  pleasure  and  surprise  was  stHl  fur- 
ther heightened  when  we  listened  to 
the  performance  of  the  village  dioir. 
Thev  were  aided*  indeed*  not  by  the 
swelling  tones  of  the  organ*  but  by 
the  humble  strains  of  a  jpiano-forte  I 
Notwithstanding  this  dendency*  we 
have  often  hevd  the  Psalms  worse 
nhanted  in  some  of  our  most  cele- 
brated cathedrals.  The  trebles  were 
absolutely  beautifuL  One  contra  tenor 
voice  struck  us  as  oeculiarly  Bne*  and 
the  two  bassi  were  by  no  means  dcKU- 
cable.  The  whole  eflect  was  admirable. 
We  veU  remember  the  very  ebants. 
Thej  ware  tbree ;  one  of  Aldridge's 
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one  of  Langdon'sy  one  of  our  own 
Stevenson'fl.  We  could  not  help  feel- 
ing very  deepljand  lastingly  impressed. 
WethoQgfatwith  ourselves  how  mighty 
the  effect  would  be  upon  the  comitrv  if 
the  service  of  all  our  village  churches 
was  so  conducted.  How  useful  must 
such  music  be  in  preparing  the  minds 
of  the  congregation  to  listen  to  the 
evangelical  and  eloquent  discourses  of 
their  distinguished  and  apostolic  pas- 
tor,*  under  whose  fostering  care  this 
village  chou*  has  been  raised  up  1 

Holding,  as  we  do,  such  views  as 
we  have  endeavoured  to  sketch  out, 
respecting  the  important  effect  of  music 
cultivation  upon  the  general  manners 
of  society^  and  particularly  upon  our 
ecclesiastical  system,  we  hail  it  as  a 
most  interesting  and  auspicious  cir- 
cumstance that  the  subject  has  at 
length  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
legislature.  The  unreflecting  worlds 
ling  may  smile  with  contempt  at  the 
idea  of  a  British  minister  busying  him- 
self about  crotchets  and  quavers,  but 
the  philosopher,  who  looks  a  little 
below  the  surface  fior  the  causes  of 
national  character  and  national  great- 
neuy  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  any  c^  Sir  Robert  Peel's  mas- 
terly financial  measmres  will  so  power- 
fully a&ct  the  future  history  of  the 
English  people,  as  that  simple  lurrange- 
ment  wmch  has  made  musical  instruc- 
tion a  portion  of  the  teaching  of  the 
national  sdiools. 

The  committee  of  council  on  educa- 
tion, from  the  reports  of  their  in- 
spectors, were  made  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  the  cultivation  of  vocal 
arasie  was  totally  neglected  in  the 
diementarr  schools  of  Great  Britain. 
Thdr  lordships  were  nevertheless  con- 
vinced that  the  populatiofi  of  the  sister 
island  are  naturally  gifted  with  musical 
taste,  from  the  manner  in  whidi  the 
children,  without  any  instruction, 
quickly  pick  up,  by  unitation,  the 
psahn  and  hynm  tunes  emplc^d  in 
divine  worship,  and  frequently  sing 
them  for  amusement  at  their  homes. 

The  committee  of  council  became 
fio  strongly  impressed  with  the  neces- 
si^  of  remedying  this  deficiency,  that 
they  turned  their  "attention,  with  a 


most  laudable  anxiety,  to  the  best 
method  of  introducing  musical  in» 
struction  into  the  elementary  schools. 
They  were,  however,  stopped  tn  Ufmne 
by  the  want  of  any  system  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  **  Among  the  impe- 
diments," we  quote  from  the  minute 
of  the  committee  of  council,  prefixed 
to  the  work  of  Mr.  Huliah,  published 
tinder  their  lordships'  superintendence^ 
'<  among  the  impediments  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  more  general  cultivation 
of  vocal  music  among  the  lower  orders 
of  Great  Britain,  has  been  the  want 
of  a  method  of  instruction  facilitating 
the  teaching  of  vocal  music  in  the  ele-^ 
mentary  schools.  As  a  preliminary,  to 
the  preparation  of  such  a  method,  their 
lordships  had  directed  their  secretary 
to  collect  or  procure  from  various 
parts  of  Europe,  where  vocal  music 
had  been  cultivated  in  elementary 
schools,  the  books  in  most  general  use 
in  normal  schools,  and  in  the  schools 
of  the  communes  and  of  the  towns. 
The  manuals  of  vocal  music  were  ac- 
oordii^ly  collected  in  Switz^land, 
Holland,  the  German  States,  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  France. 

**  The  diief  common  diaracteristic 
of  these  works  is,  that  they  are  gene- 
rally framed  in  the  synthetic  order,  and 
proceed  from  tiie  simplest  elements, 
with  more  or  less  skill,  to  those  which 
are  more  difficult  and  complex.  The 
synthetic  method  appeared  to  be  de- 
veloped with  the  greatest  skill  and 
care  in  the  work  pubtished  by  M. 
Wilhem,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
minister  of  public  instruction  in  Paris. 

''Itie  accounts  which  their  lord- 
^ips  received  of  the  success  of  this 
method  in  Paris,  induced  them  to  di- 
rect ihsar  secretary  to  procure  for 
them  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Huliah, 
who  was  known  to  have  given  much 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  have 
been  already  engaged  in  making  trials 
of  the  method.  They  were  mrected 
to  proceed  to  Paris,  to  examine  in  de- 
tail the  expedients  resorted  to  in  the 
practical  application  of  this  method  to 
elementary  schools ;  and  also  to  com- 
municate with  the  minister  of  public 
instrnction,  and  with  M.  Wilhem, 
previously  to  the  preparation  of  this 


*  The  Rev,  Henry  Woodward,  the  Rector  of  Fethard,  is  well  knewn  to  our 
Naders  «b  n  emiiwiit  writer^  nad  one  x>f  our  first  f  ulpit  onHort. 
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aechod  for  th«  me   of  elementary 
Bchoolfl  In  England." 

Certainly  no  higher  practical  teeti- 
uony  could  be  given  to  M.  Wilhem's 
method  than  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
teaching  the  volatile  Parisians.  He 
must  have  the  art  of  making  his  in- 
structions very  amusing,  or  he  would 
not  allure  hundreds  of  Parisian  youths 
each  evening  to  his  chiss  rooms  from 
the  cafes  and  gardens,  from  the  Boa** 
levards,  and  the  thousand  dhertisse* 
mens  of  the  city  of  pleasure.  And  yet 
such  is  the  pleasing  fact.  Mr.  Kay, 
the  secretary  of  theoommittee  of  coun* 
cil,  found  not  less  than  four  hundred 
artisans  assembled  in  the  Halle-aux* 
drapsy  receiving  evening  instruction 
from  M.  Hubert,  the  most  distm* 
guished  of  M.  Wilhem's  assistants. 

In  accordance  with  the  directions  of 
the  committee  of  council,  Mr.  Hullah 
proceeded,  after  a  careftil  examination 
of  the  various  continental  systems,  to 
compile  a  manual  of  musiod  instrue* 
tion  suited  to  the  use  of  English  ele* 
mentary  schools.  Of  his  intended 
work  only  the  iirst  part  has  been  pab^ 
lished,  which  is  designed  for  begronert. 
He  proposes  shortly  to  bring  out  a 
s^nd  part,  containing  more  of  the 
science  of  music,  and  suited  to  give  in* 
forroatioii  to  those  who  are  not  content 
with  ringing  at  sight,  but  desire  to  uif- 
derstand  something  of  the  science,  as 
opposed  to  the  art,  of  music. 

This  first  part,  whose  title  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  article^  is  most  admi« 
rably  executed.  Following  the  syn^ 
thetic  method,  it  proceeds  from  the 
gamut  to  intervals,  and  from  intervals 
to  simple  airs,  arranged  for  one,  twoy 
and  three  voices.  A  catechetical  form 
has  been  adopted,  which  tends  very 
much  to  facilitate  the  teacher's  busN 
ness,  while  it  impresses  hb  instmctions 
upon  the  learners*  The  entire  is  ar- 
ranged in  so  simple  and  methodical  a 
mnnner,  that,  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Hallah's  book,  and  the  papers  which 
are  referred  to  in  it,  and  printed  in  a 
cheap  form,  any  person  moderately 
skilled  in  musk  could  undertake  m£> 
ceasfolly  the  inslruetbn  ef  a  dan. 

It  is  in  fact  a  good  grammar  of 
muslcy  and  iMthittg  more.  Themannal 
evolutions,  which  to  Ute  uninitiated 
appear  so  much  the  eswnce  of  the  sys- 
tem, are  in  troth  n  very  iatkniiiftoilit 
part,  and  might  be  pcrfeetly  Apensed 


with.  Neither  M.  Wilhen  nor  Ifrv 
Hnllah,  have  made  any  dUeopery  m 
music  They  have  merely  arranged  a 
▼ery  convenient  method  of  teadung 
children  what,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
every  musician  knew  before.  A  great 
deal  of  mvstification,  as  it  appears  to 
OS,  prevwls  on  this  point.  Many  peo- 
|rfe  speak  of  the  *'  new  system,"  as  if 
they  thought  some  wonderful  secret  had 
been  discovered  of  making  all  the 
world  musicians.  The ''new  system** 
is  nothing  more  than  a  good  mode  of 
teaching ;  but  the  best  technical  mode 
cannot  make  proficients  without  dili* 
gence  in  the  instructor,  and  diligence 
in  the  scholars.  Mr.  Hullidi*s  system 
is  in  teaching  music  just  what  the  Laa« 
casterian  system  is  in  teaching  a  paro. 
chial  school.  They  are  both  good 
methods  of  comnranicating  instmction 
and  nothing  more.  We  are  the  more 
anxious  clearly  to  explain  this  peiat» 
as  we  have  known  very  injurious  elfeets 
to  result  from  a  misconception  of  it* 
We  know  more  than  one  instance 
where  persons  took  up  the  **  new  sya* 
tern"  with  enthusiasm,  expeotiiw*  thai 
they  liad  really  possessed  themae&eref 
a  magio  power  to  transmute  thcMewhi 
never  saw  a  mnsical  note  into  good 
singers  by  the  easy  process  of  a  few 
weeks*  instrootion.  Sueh  unreasonable 
expectations  were,  of  coarse,  'utterly 
disappointed.  The  plan  was  then  given 
no  in  disgust  as  a  fiulnre.  The  mfeUm 
of  ipstruction  was  expected  to'supplf 
the  place  of  teacher's  diligence^  impi^ 
attention,  and  time's  indispensaole  ai^ 
sietanoe.  Such  a  load  of  absurd  ex* 
peotations  not  even  the  Atlaatcan 
shoulders  of  Hallah's  system  cotM  sn» 
tain.  It  sank  beneath'the  load,  andas 
it  fell  was  soouted  by.  its  quonlmn  ad> 
nurers  as  a  most  decided  and  jnstiy 
prostrate  humbug  / 

Althoogh  many  o£  the  teneheri  of 
Mr.  Hnllah*s  system  seem  dispoaid  to 
eaeourage  the  notion,  thm  there  is 
something  niyslerious,something  never 
before  hnrd  of,  in  their  iastmolioo^s 
yet  we  are  gratifiedi  to  idd  the  i4tf 
slate  of  the  case  plainly  aad  hofaeatry 
laid  down  iu  the  ^  Minat8:of  the  Cofl^ 
mitten  of  Conney,**  •  prefixed,  by  Ihdir 
knrdshipe*  aathorily,  to  his  vork:*^ 
*  Thk  method  b  at  onee  staple 


startling  theeries;  ankes  aa  allemiit 
•llfaifwy  qinatiniiahte'  aflyat^i  af 
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ne^  mitticfil  chaf acterr^  and  rests  its 
only  claiiBS  to  novelty  upon  a  carefdl 
analysis  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
Yocai  musicy  from  which  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  lessons  results,  and  which 
ascend'  from  lessons  of  the  simplest 
character,  on  matters  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  a  child,  through  a 
series  of  steps,  until  those  subjects, 
which  it  might  otherwise  be  difficult 
to  understand,  are  introduced  in  a 
natural  and  logical  order,  so  as  to  ap- 
pear a&  simple  and  easy  as  the  earliest 
steps  of  the  method." 

We  cannot  help  expressing  our  dis- 
sent from  the  following  theory  of 
muncal  universalism,  aluough  it  is 
broached  by  authority  of  the  com- 
mittee— ''  Persons  must  be  informed 
that '  every  individual,  in  a  state  of 
average  bodily  health,  is  capable  of 
producing  musical  sounds  unless  the 
Tocal  organ  has  been  the  subject  of 
some  specific  disease.  ^  Every  ear,' 
says  anmgenious  writer  on  this  subject, 
'  in  a  healthy  state,  is  a  musical  ear ; 
no  voice  means  a  voice  never  exercised ; 
no  ear  means  an  ear  whose  power  of 
attention  has  never  been  trained.' 
Frequent  and  well-directed  practice 
will  mend  the  least  tuneful  voice ;  and 
attention  to  the  correct  intonation  of 
others  will  improve  the  most  obstinate 
ear."  This  breathes  strongly  the  spurit 
of  wholesale  theorizing  so  prevalent  in 
our  day.  We  believe  a  bad  ear  to  be 
an  *' immedicabile  vulnus.*'  It  Js  as 
much  a  natural  defect  as  purblind 
vision,  or  want  of  a  good  palate.  How 
many  professional  musicians  have  we 
known  who,  with  all  their  **  frequent 
practkse,"  and  *'  attention  to  the  cor- 
rect intonation  of  others,*'  could,  after 
all,  scarce  execute  five  bars  consecu- 
tively without  grating,  on  any  tolerable 


The  whole  i4>paratus  necessary  for 
communicating  instruction,  according 
to  the  system,  to  a  class  of  forty  per- 
sons, may  be  bad  for  about  two  pounds. 
All  that  is  required  for  the  purpose  is 
Mr.  HoUah's  Manual  of  Instruction 
fmr  Teachers,  a  set  of  exercise  books 
lor  the  pupUs,  a  large  black  board, 
ruled  with  large  staves,  and  supported 
by  an  easel,  a  second  large  black  board 
and  easel,  for  the  reception  of  such 
figures  as  may  be  required  to  illustrate 
the  lesson,  a  sponee,  some  chalk,  a 
small  wand  with  which  to  point  and 


beat  time,  and  a  tuning-fork,  ^olinding 
the  note  Do  (C).  The  cost  of  all 
these  articles,  chalk,  sponge,  and  all, 
will  be  somewhat  under  two  pounds 
sterling. 

The  great  difficulty,  of  course,  will 
be  to  find  persons  qualified  to  teach 
our  parochial  schools.  Every  school- 
master ought  to  be  able,  but  hardly 
any  are  able.  To  supply  this  great 
want  a  singing  school  for  schoolmas* 
ters  has  been  opened  in  Exeter  Hall, 
and  already  the  masters,  under  tuition 
of  Mr.  Hullah,  have  made  a  fapid 
progress.  "  Every  schodlmaster  of  a 
rural  parish,"  again  to  cite  the  lan- 
guage of  the  committee  of  council, 
"ought  to  instruct  the  children  in 
vocal  music,  and  to  be  capabl4X>f  con* 
ducting  a  singing  class  among  the 
young  men  and  women.  The  instruc- 
tion thus  communicated  would  enable 
him,  with  such  assistance  as  he  might 
receive  from  the  clergyman,  to  form  a 
respectable  vocal  choir  for  the  village 
church.  This,  in  itself,  would  tend  to 
increase  the  attendance  on  divine  wor* 
ship  among  the  uneducated,  and  would 
spread  an  interest  in  the  services  of 
religion,  which  might  prove  the  first 
to  more  important  benefits. "  We 
earnestly  trust  that  the  committee  of 
our  own  excellent  Church-Education 
Society  will  do  something  to  bring 
about  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to 
be  wished  for.  Surely  it  would  not  be 
very  difficult  to  establish  a  singing 
school  for  schoolmasters  in  connec- 
tion with  the  metropolitan  model  and 
training  schools.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  zeal  and  energy  which  are 
lavished  by  our  clergy  upon  such  a 
multiplicity  of  object^  many  of  them 
foreign,  many  of  them  at  least  not 
necessary,  could  not  be  turned  into 
any  channel  more  useful  and  more  le- 
gitimate than  the  improvement  of  the 
music  of  their  parish  churches. 

We  cannot  draw  to  a  conclusion 
without  expressing  how  much  we  have 
been  gratified  by  the  tone  and  spirit  of 
the  songs  arranged  or  composed  by 
Mr.  Hullah  for  the  use  of  schools* 
They  are  all  of  a  directly  good  ten- 
dency, while  they  are  totally  free  from 
that  revolting  phraseology  which  de- 
forms so  many  of  our  popular  hymns, 
and  which  exercises  so  deleterious  an 
effect  upon  the  simple  minds  of  chil- 
dren. We  cannot  refrain  from  afibrd- 
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Pofyfymnia  ;  or,  Singing  f»r  the  MfUitm. 
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ing  our  readers  one  specimen.  How 
unsophisticated,  how  cheerfuU  and 
how  edifyinff  are  the  words  I  The  air 
is  sweetly  harmonised  for  first  and 
second  voices.  We  commend  the 
•*  The  Lark  "  more  especially  to  our 
fair  readers.  Alasl  that  we  cannot 
leave  our  study  table  and  ponderous 
tomes  behind  US|  and  follow  our  own 
pages  into  some  of  those  elegant  bou- 


doirs to  which  they,  happy  leaves,  will 
penetrate,  and  smooth  the  wrinkles  of 
our  thoughtful  brow,  as  we  looked  on 
some  of  the  many,  very  many,  pretty 
mouths,  which,  we  flatter  ojirselves, 
will  part  their  rosy  lips,  and  send  forth 
their  most  dulcet  notes,  to  give  its 
best  effect  to  a  piece  of  music  actikally 
recommended  to  them  by  the  grave  au- 
thority of  the  Univkbsxty  Magazine  1 


T8K  L1E8. 


Cbmpoferf  by  Mn  KuUak* 


^*>  J   J  |-J-j-i-j4j-*'4=i 


1.  From  his  low  and  fras-qr  bt^     9m    tkv  warb-fiiw  laffc 

2.  Small  his  gift§  lumjmt'd  toUh  wkme^  Poor    my  ikank$  wUh  hia 


i=jz±i1J  J  ii  Jli 


riM  !     By    his  grate -fol  wisb-es    led, Through  the  dear  bright  nwmiag 
fOf^d!  y«r      /    hao€    0     mnd    dl'-pine;    Jm-grU* gifts   irtM    W9e   art 


•kiei !  SoPBs  of  thanks  and  praita  be   poars»  Fill  •ing  aO    the  aicbi   ^4 
shared  I  iFale^g    mul%     i»  yrMitt  as  -  pire !  Rem  -som^  aO    ikypo^*r$  oq  • 


space ;  Singling  as  bt  high  •  er  soars, Awards  Aelfaroae  of  beav'aly  gfttee 
osnf  /  HHf  h  tum  thU  trrnA-tmg  iyrt^     That  upMgi^d  ^ypsmk^  tL  Urdi 


I84S.;] 
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ANTHOtOOIA     GERMANIC  A. — NO.     XVIII. 
FREILIG&ATH*S  POEMS.* 


Poems  !— Ay,  in  good  sooth,  and  Pic- 
turaa  too  I — ^onlv  so  atrociously  vivid 
and  Chinese  in  their  colouring — so  like 
a  chandler's  dipping- vault,  all  glare» 
without  even  the  suspicion  of  a  shade 
^-that  we  almost  fear  to  look  upon 
them,  lest 


" ^blasted  with  excess  of  light, 

We  close  our  eyes  in  endless  night ! 


>f 


What  a*' waste**  of  sunl — and  what 
still  more  extensive  wastes  of  sand! 
And  then  such  snow  and  ice !— - 

"  led  and  snow,  above,  below, 
Peaks  of  ice,  valleys  of  snow ; 
Never  a  vestige  of  azure  or  vernal, 
But  the  snows  are  old  and  the  ice  is 
eternal." 

We  beg  to  acquaint  our  fViend  Freili- 

frath,  in  the  emphatic  language  of 
effrey  to  Wordsworth,  thai  •^thls 
will  never  do."  As  Shdlfy  indignant^f 
remarks, 

"  It  is  so  bright  that  the  high  noon  doth 

breed 
No  shadow  i^  the^ky  beside  one's  own  T' 

and  one  becomes  almost  opthahnic  by 
anticipation*  Surely  an  artist,  when 
he  painto  Indian  landscapes,  ooght  to 
use  a  little  Indian  ink.  He  should 
afford  some  ••  relief"  to  Ms  owp  white 
and  yellow,  (hough  he  ^xnty  care  no- 
thing aftont  reliering  other  people's 
eyes. 

Ah!  slender  is  our  chance  of  pre- 
vailing with  Ffrdinand,'  and  slight 
our  ttope  of  making  an  impression  on 
FreiHl^tfa.'  Yon  would  suppose, 
reader,  from  a  survey  of  him  as  (with- 
out his  '*  proud  courser  fVom  Alexan- 
dria"!  iie  toils  onward  yonder,  knee- 
deep  ]k  the  8)mds  of  the  great  Syrian 
DeseH-rtbi%  h^  hac^got  eAough  and 


to  spare  of  all  this  hard  bright  barren- 
ness— ^this  meridian  glow  and  glare. 
Behold  him,  worn  and  woe*begone  as 
he  is,— looking  like  the  Anatomic  Vi- 
vante  h  VArabe^  "like  a  man  made 
after  supper  of  a  cheese-paring,"  or 
like  Peter  Schlemihl's  shadow  in 
search  of  Peter,  —  compelled,  from 
sheer  exhaustion,  like  the  refugee 
Brown  in  the  woods  of  Canada,  to  uie 
one  foot  in  order  to  push  on  the  other 
—and  inhaling  at  every  breath  some- 
what less  than  an  avoirdupoise  ounce 
of  that  sand  which  sweeps  fifty  wa)s 
at  once,  as  though  Young's  hypothesis 
were  about  to  be  realized,  and 


t< 


each  atom. 


Asserting  its  indisputable  right 
To  da^ce,  would  form  an  universe  of' 
dust  1" t 

Blind,    brokenwinded,  bewildered, 

blinking  like  an  owl — broiling  like  a 
herring— almost  ready,  like   Mungo 
Park  Ui  the  wilderness  of  Queira^  to 
lay  himself  nez  h  terre,  and  gasp  hLs 
last  without  inconveniencing  the  apo- 
thecary,-^how  faint,  according  to  your 
notions,  are  his  prospects  of  ever  again 
replenishing  a  hookah  within  the  pre-; 
cincts  of  the  Golden  Horn  I     See,--J 
the  sun  is  going  down — you  would 
stake  the  queen's  crown  to  a  hucka^ 
back  turban  that  Ferdinand  goes  down, 
alon^  with  him  P     Bah!  you  know' 
nothing  about  the  matter^£-or  the  man. 
Ferdinand  drops  not,  droops  not,  yet ! 
There  be  many  lives  in  the  bosom  of 
that    spectral    pedestrian    wayfarer ! 
Heard  you  not  the  tramp  of'hoofe? 
Look  !-* 

*•  What  steed  to  the  Desert  flies  frantic 
and  far?" 

It  ii  his  own— his  Alexandrina — who 
goe^  uponlsixf^etlnstAcd  a#  four-^and 


•  Oedichte  von  F.  F — Dritte,  vermehrte  Auflage.      Poems,  by   Ferdinand 
FreOigrath.     Third  edition,  enlarged.    Stutgard  and  Tubingen,  1840. 
f  **  Has  matter  Innate  motion  ?    Then,  each  atom 
Asserting  tte  indisputable  right 
To  dance,  would  form  an  universe  of  dust !" 

Young's  Night-ThouglUs, 


30  Anihologia  O^maniccu — ifo^XVIIL  f  Jfin. 

concerning  whom  ^tM'  inav,  or  rather  '  Lrt'him'dbne  then» — ^leare  Wm  to 

must,  read  more  on 'page'  34  of  our  erf, '"  Safid/  ho ! "  to  the  end  of  the 

prcaent  article.     In  \he  twinkling  of  chapter.     Rfe  ii^  after  all  a  man  of  dis- 

a  tomaun  he  is  on  the  back  of  the  tingulshi^  Renins,  and  a  genuine  poet, 

fiery  but  faithful  animal,  a^d,  feeling  in  the  true  senf^  of  that  often-profaned 

himself  once  again,  like  Sir  Andrew  word.     We  ;ire  but  little  disposed  to 

Ague-Cheek,  preposscssiou^  in  favour  of  new  ao- 

..  .    ^  ,,               ''       .    ,|,    .    »  quamtancesj  whether  in  literature  or 

"  As  tall  a  man  as  any  i»  lUyrm.  i^^-^^^t  ^e  conlfess  we  have  been  much 

gallops  off,  and  in  a  comparatively  struck  bpr  the  ei^raordinary  vigour  and 
short  period  from  thnt  fortunate  mo-  originality  .exhibited  in  many  of  his 
ment  (thirty  minutes^  bv  one  of  Tommy  productigns.  ,  Take,  for  example,  the 
Moore's  time-dials,  the  Dalbec  pil-  following  poem,  with  which  the  volume 
lars  *)  is  discovered  smoking,  (e^i  at-  before  us  opens.  It  bears  the  date  of 
tendant  the  coiTee-pot)  in  dignified  1826;  anfirita'Smthor  was  then  but  six- 
silence,  an  absurdly  tortuous  tehee-  teei^  years  of  age — ^yet  what  wonder* 
book,  on  a  gold- fringed  ottoman,  by  fully  gr^hic  power  it  manifests  1  We 
the  side  of  His  Ever- Serene  and  now-  recommend  it  las  a  study  to  Herr 
and-then  Tempestuous  Highness,  Mu-  Kopisch — the  Salvator  Rosa  redtvivua 
hummud-Ibn-Alee-Sooleemaun-Baba,  of  oerlin.  f. 
the  six-tailed  Pasha  of  Shem,  aUas 
Damascus. 

ScelanlT'iHoM  Cea(. 

Old  even  in  boyhood,  faint  apd  ilU 

And  sleepless  on  my  couch  of  woe, 

I  5ip  this  beverage,  which  t  owe 
To  Geyser*s  depths  and  Hecla's  hill. 

In  fields  where  Ice  lies  Ifyer  on  layer, 
,  And  lava  hardens, o*er  the  whole — 
And  the  Circle  of  the  Arctic  Pola 
'Looks  forth  on  snow-crags  ever  bare-.. 

Where  fierce  volcanic  fires  bum  blue 
Through  many  a  meteor-lighted  night, 
*Mid  springs  that  foam  in  boiling  fnight, 

These  bfandly-bitter  lichens  grew. 

Where,  from  the  mountain's  furnace-lair. 
From  thousand  smoke-envelope^  conesy 
Colossal  blocks  of  red-hot  stones 

Are  night  by  night  uphurled  in  air-^ 

(Like  blood-red  Saga-birds  o^yore) 

While  o*er  the  immeasurable  sDOwt 

A  sea  of  burning  resin  flows 
Babbling  like  molten  metal  ore^ 

Wliere  from  the  Jokulsf  to  the  strand  -   - 

The  dimmed  eye  turns  from  smoke  and  stetn^       *• 
Only  to  track  some  sulphur-stream  ' 

That  eeetbet  along  the  blasted  lancU. 


.  f 


**  Joyless,  she  sees  the  sua  look  down 
On  that  great  temple,  once  his  own« 
Whose  lonely  columns  stand  sublime. 

Flinging  tMr  shadows  from  on  hlih. 
Like  diab  which  the  wisard.  Time, 

Had  raised  to  count  hiaagisbgrr*.,.i«lb.il«4iA,     ^ 

t  lo»-bUls.  ,         /  /      ,    / 


•   (b » 


>     "b  ^  ,   ^4  1'     t  '^no  «^  nignt  long  the  loqe  Seal  mo«n^ 

01)9  by  qne*  toe  mighty  atones 


•f  •* 


'/ 


l4  « 


'i\ 


•       i 


Where  doudp  lie  black  on  pinder-piles* 
Anj  all  night  long  the  lone  Seal  moa 
^  A^  one  by  one,  the  mighty  atonea 

Fall  echoing  down  on  far-off  ialea— 

.  Where,  in  a  word,  hills  yomit  ^am^ 
And  storms  for  ever  lash  the  sea^ 
VThere  sprang  this  bitter  moss  for  mcp 
^lience  this  astringent  potion  came«' 

Tea!  and  mj  heart  beats  lightlier  now# 
My  blood  begina  to  dance  along : 
I  now  feel  8trong-..0,  more. than  atrong  I 

I  feel  transformed  I  know  not  nowl 

The  Meteor-lights  are  in  my  brain— 
I  see  through  smoke  the  Desolate  Shore*^ 
The  raging  Torrent  sweeps  once  more 

From  Heclk's  crater  o*er  Uie  plain. 

Deep  in  my'breast  the  Boiling^  Springs 

Beneath  apparent  ice  are  stiired 

My  thonghta  are  each  a  Saga^bird, 
With  tongjiea  of.^yi^  f|^f  .^r  wmga  I 

Ha  I— what  if  this  green  beveraffe  be 

She  Chalice  of  my  future  Life — 
now,  as  in  yon  Isle,  the  shrike 
Of  ^now  i^d  Fire  be  born  in  me !  r. 

Oh,  be  it  thus !    Ohj  let  m^  feel ,    i 
The  Jiava-flood  in  every  vein,I   , 
Bf  mine^the  Will  that,conqaeni  Pain-^ 

"the,  heart  of  rock — the  nerves  o^atfel  I 

Olulet  the  flmnea  that  bum  u^ed  ^ 

within  me  wax  until  they  glonf^ 
"  Volcano-like,  tlirongh  even  th«  anow 
That  in  few  years  shall  strew  my  hepu!  I 

And,  aa  the  atonea  that  Heda  aeea  < 
Flung  up  to  heaven  through  fiery  rata 
iJescena  like  thunderbolts  again 

Upon  the  distant  Faroese,* 

Bo  let  the  rude  but  burning  rhymes^ 
Cast  l^rom  the  cauldron  of  my  breast 
Agiun  fall  flashing  down,  and  i;est 

On  human  hearts  in  farthest  climes  \ 

There  was  but  little  fear  that  he  aoribiiig  hia  nttne  in  waa  the  Album 

who  et  aizteen  «ottUi  tkua^  revel  in  the  at  Chamouni  bn  the  High  Alpa — the 
aublime  deaolation  of  M^'waate^  and  .  only  Jungfim  to  whoae  ''brow**  he 
homing  mountaina,  would  at  ai^.fu«>   .  felt  diapoaed  to  dedicate  a  aonnet  waa 

tnre  period  aabside  into  the  drawing-  the  Jungfrau  Mountain  in  Switaerland. 

room  aong-ainger.     We  find  no  love-  Yet  he  did  not  travel.     Aa  far  aa  hia 

dittiea  among  f  reiligrath'a  poema— *nol  materials  for  boqimaking  wer^  con- 

ligfat  lava  meet  for  ladies*  ears.      The  berped  there  waa  i  no  neceaaity.     The 

only  album  he  waa  am^itloua  of  iti-  fine,  far-penetrating  clairvoyance  pe- 
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culiar  to  the  Poet 'supplied  every  de« 
iiideratam»  and  ki  once  placed  him  aa 
fak  of  all  the  geogpraphical  knowledge 
he  wanted.  It  it  to  the  mysterious 
magic  of  this  wonderful  agency  that 
we  are  to  ascribe  the  extensive  ac- 
quaintance his  poetry  displays  with 
even  the  minutest  cbaracteristies  of 
foreign  countries^ an  acquaintance 
which  upon  any  other  prineiples  musl 
appear  mexpHeable.  Bui  we  are  for- 
getting that  tbfse  iWngs  should  not  be 
dwelt  on  in  presence  of  the  uniniti* 
ated.    We  pass  on  to  another  poem. 

On  the  21st  of  Julyi  179e»  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Pyvamida  wae  fought  in 
Egypt  between  Moorad  Bcj  and  6e» 
nerai  Buonaparte.  Some  of  the  Arabe, 
who  detested  the  Mamelukes,  and 
dreaded  the  SulUun'Kheblr-^the  Sul' 
tauu  of  Fire,  as  they  styled  Naoo- 
]eon,-»ranged  themselvee  on  the  side 


of  the  French.  Among  them  was  (we 
will  suppose)  a  Toumr  warrior,  who 
performed  prodigies  of  valour,  and  of 
course  came  in  for  his  share  of  tbo 
laurels  and  plunder  of  the  victors:  the 
army,  however,  (let  us  fancy,)  soon 
lost  sight  of  him,  and  nobody  was  ever 
able  to  track  his  whereabouts.  The 
whole  universe  in  fact  gave  htm  up  as 
a  gone  man,  until  the  vear  1840,  when 
Freiligrath*s  volume  of  smoke  and  sand 
oame  forth ;  and  it  then  appeared  that 
be  had  been  visible  for  five  minutes 
on  Mount  Sinai  ten  years  before*- 
shortly  alll«r  tbeisccession  of  the  King 
of  the  Barrioades  to  the  throne  of 
Saint  Louis*  Here  is  the  Sandman's 
aneedote^related  as  through  a  ship's 
trumpet.  Out  of  that  five  minutes' 
glimpse  our  friend  has  succeeded  in 
ooostrueting  as  noble  a  poem  as  ever 
was  foundered  upon  fiict. 


tit  J^rft  of  fH^mi  B^itOiL 

A  narbativb  or  octobeb,  1830. 

**  How  sayest  thou  ?     Came  to-day  the  Caravan 
From  Africa  ?    And  is  it  here  7_Tis  well  1^ 
Bear  me  bevond  the  tent,  me  and  mine  ottoman  I 
I  wouljl  myself  behold  it     I  feel  eager 
To  learn  the  voungest  news.     As  the  Gazelle 
Rushes  to  drink  will  I  to  hear,  and  gather  thence  fresh  vigour.** 

So  spake  the  Sheik.    They  bore  him  forth ;  and  thus  began  the  Moor-i* 

**  Old  man  I  Upon  Algeria's  towers  the  Tricouleur  is  flying  1 
Bright  silks  of  Lyons  rustle  at  each  balcony  and  dooc ; 

In  the  streets  the  loud  Reveil  resounds  at  break  of  day : 
Steeds  prance  to  the  Mareeillatse  o'er  heape  of  Dead  and  Dying. 
The  rr^nka  eame  from  Toulon,  men  say. 

"  Southwards  their  legions  marched  through  burning  lands ; 

The  Barbery  sun  flashed  on  their  arms :  about 
Their  chargers'  manes  were  blown  clouds  of  Tunisiaa  sands. 
Knowest  where  the  Giant  Atlas  rises  dim  in 
The  hot  sky  ?     Thither,  in  disastrous  rout. 
The  wild  Kabyles  fled  with  their  herds  and  women. 

<'  The  Franks  pursued.     Hu  AUah  I— each  defile 

Grew  a  very  hell-gulf  then,  with  smoke,  and  fire,  and  bomb  I 
The  Lion  left  the  Deer's  half-cranehed  remains  the  while ; 
He  snuffed  upon  the  winds  a  daintier  prey  1 
Hark  1  the  shout*  Bn  avant  f    To  the  tqimost  peak  opclomb 
The  conquerors  in  that  bk>ody  fray  t 

**  Cirelee  of  glltteriMr  btyonets  crowned  the  mountttn's  height. 
The  hondred  Cities  of  the  Main,  from  Atlas  to  the  sea  afary 
F^om  Tunis  Ibrth  to  Fes,  shone  in  the  noonday-liffht. 

The  spear-men  rested  by  their  steeds,  or  slakc4  their  thirst  at  rivulets; 
And  r«wid  them  throqgb  dark  myrtles  bamed,^.eacb  like  a  slar^^ 
The  slender  golden  minarets. 
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**  But  in  the  Tftlley  blooms  the  odoroua  Almood'treey 

And  the  Aloe  bloasoms  on  the  rock,  defying  storms  and  suns. 
Here  was  their  conquest  sealed*     Look! — ^jonder  heaves  the  sea^  -^ 

And  far  to  the  left  lies  Franquistan.  The  banners  flouted  the  blue  skies^ 
The  artillery-men  came  up.     Mashallah !  how  the  guns 
Did  roar,  to  sanctify  their  prize  1'* 

"  'Tis  they  1"  the  Sheik  exclaimed:  '<I  fought  among  them,  I, 
At  the  Battle  pf  the  Pyramids!     Red  SA  the  long* day  ran. 
Red  as  thy  turban-folds,  the  Nile*8  high  billows  by ! 

But»  thebr  Sultaun  ? — Speak  1 — He  was  once  my  guest. 
His  lineament8,^gailr-«»rb  ?    Sawest  thoO  Yhe  Man  ?"^ 
The  Moor's  hami  slowly  felt  its  way  into  his  breast. 

**  No,"  he  fieplied :  **  he  bode  in  his  warm  palaceJialls. 
A  Pasha  led  his  warriors  through  the  fire  of  hostile  ranks ; 
An  Aga  thundered  for  him  before  Atlas*  iron  wallsr^l 

His  lineaments^  thou  sayest  ?     On  gold  at  least  they  lack 
The  kingly  stamp.     See  here !     A  Spahi*  of  the -Franks 
Gave  me  this  coin  in  chaffering  some  days  back." 

"  The  Kssheff  took  the  gold :  he  ^ed  upon  the  head  and  face. 
Was  this  the  great  Sultaun  he  bad  known  long  years  ago? 
It  seemed  not ;  for  he  siffhed  as  all  in  vain  he  strove  to  trace 

The  still-remembefed  filatures.    «'  Ah,  nol^^this/'  he  said,  <«is 
Not  hit  broad  bn>w  and  piercing  eye  i  who  thi»  man  is  I  do  not  know. 
How  very  like  a  Pear  his  head  is !" 


Nothing,  observes  Jaftiie  Hogg,  in 
his  "  Flymg  Tailor,**  tends  more  to 
the  production  of  incessant  activity 
than  perpetual  repose.  Freiligrath 
had  a  dim  apprehension  of  this  pro- 
found philosophical  truth  $  and  so  he 
went  and  set  up  his  tabernacle  in  Am- 
sterdam. Here  it  ^as  that,  sauntering 
abroad  one  bitter  winter's  day,  with  a 
stem  determination  to  amuse  himself 


in  some  way  or  other,  he  encountered 
a  singular  phenomenon  of  the  season— 
a  negro  from  Darfoor — which  is  a 
land  hotter  than  the  hottest  of  the 
Hottentot  regions— taking  exercise  in 
skates  on  the  i6e ; — and,  feeling  very 
much  astonished,  nay,  perhaps  in  some 
degree  offended,ut  the  sight,  he  stopped^ 
and  thus  addressed  the  sable  delin- 
quent : — 


Co  a  tkHting  0tgto. 

Man  of  giant  height  and  form. 
Who,  beside  the  Gambia  river. 

Oft  amid  the  liffhtning-storm 
Sawest  the  guttering  Fetish  quiver  I 

Who  hast  poured  the  Panther's  hot 
Life-blood  out  beneath  the  Equatori 

And  with  poisoned  arrow  shot 
Through  red  reeds  the  Alligator  I 

Wherefore  art  thou  here  ?     Why  flies 
Thy  fleet  foot  o'er  frozen  places-^ 

Thou,  the  child  of  Tropic  skies. 
Cradled  in  the  sun's  embraces? 

Then  that,  reeking  ft'om  the  wave. 
On  thy  war-horse  often  sprungest. 

And  around  the  Foulah  slave 
Guinea's  badge  of  bondage  flnngest  ? 


Horse-soldier. 


I  Governor, 


t      • 
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i^ere  gold  grim  from  bursteh  ti'iies 

<  6^lh«e>  far  from  «ii)9io)iiUlfart^,t-    ...1'^ 
Wbhok  tfadam  thy  soul^bborr^       .U 

Chase  the  Koomozeeno*  forth 

<  '    rThraagbtheiboii]idl«M{b«i9i&4«Ka9t{;   .i 

"      S^'Hi^,'l;ithiheowii'Hi6h1i«A'   '    .  .f.  .^ 
I>ecked  with  gems  of  l)lttrbardas  hHralj^ ' 
Keying  mtcfa,  #ith  gpekt  4n  hatt^'        • -^^  ^ 
.'  .1        .oVrthyMaYi»'atpUe*<^bodl!fI'i5'  .  > 

:/.. :  .  '  •        WWriu^riidiijg  here  ajpigt',    .' ;  ",  '  "'['^ 
,   ^  .  Ever  a^ng  thy  position,    .  ,   ,  ^        ,  ^. 

Thonre^embl^t,  In  this  throng.    ,,  j 

*      ,     „        Some  strange  Afrioiui  ma^fipiah,^    '  \  '^  .,j 

Whoy  within  the  enchanted  Ring» 
♦       /,      .  V   ^All*^^♦hfftltof  Hlell^^ftetJw  .,     vnUrJi  iLii*f*Mni>^ 

Through Zaban*^ desert flieth 2. J  ..,:,i,.,^  *i..i£>^  ^d 

♦       .  '  '*.    1       .  *    '  '        1     1.1 ,*   •♦tjj.  I  'it.   '^or 

'  O I  xrhen  sunny  Spring  ottoe  mort  ••i..^.'-   uj 

Melts  the  ioe  of  weaten  ooeina^-   '  i       {  u      .i  rAil  *.! 

' '  Hie  thee  bed?  to  thet  loTed  shore 

Where  wei%  bom  tbr  first  eMoUenal  < '  i  ••     ju  .i. « • 


^'.f  ^ii  ...  it? 


'     f    ,    '4      I'.  ;  •  :« * 


I         • 

'4 


•      .    1' 


•      » 


Bright  gold  dut  in  gMluicbihihe^-'-'  '-'^  """^  >■' 

How  floentlj  this    Trochftio  mea-  enamaured^qr  it«  See^-iJiere  is  a  poem 

sore   <*trioUes  |rom  .the   tonguel"  potonly  w^h^t^meiti^,  bntactnaUjoii 

Ferdinand,  however,  generally  prefers  it— «  poem  .trbicb.  glfmft  in  tnunpet- 

the  Alexandrine,  as  affording  a  brger  iqg  ^e  beaol^iUicL^iftoeaB  of  Pope'a 

latitude  for  his  pol^syllabical  tooth-  ''  wounded  soak V'^^iiow  no  loqger  a 

amaahers*    Prefers  it,  said  we  ? — he  is  snake  at  all,  but  a  ftnoephalus. 

tie  VUtmMtit  iH«trr.  / // 

Botmdl  hound!  my  desert-barb  from  *Xlexandriaf  ,^ 
My  wild  one !    Suc|»  a  courser  no  Eroe«r  nor  Shah  * ', 
B«itrides — ^whoever  else  may  in  those  Eastern  land^ 
Rock  in  magniAoent  saddles  upon  field  or  plain  f 
Where  thnndereth  such  a  hoof  as  thme  along  the  aands? 
!■*    Wheraetreamathsueh  atail?     Wheiwaueh  aseladMBiM? 
'•  *        •  •  »  'I   *     •  'I     ■  1.. ♦  ?«• , 


*  RUnoccroa.  f  SoTerelga*s, 


r»' 


As  it  stands  written^  Ifausitkottfi^i^liCMittloii^i)''  Ha !  H^  !** 
Spurimq^Hotb  l^it«oa^Mtetti.  iTi)«MiriMflr'<>i^  Africa 
•  Blow  the  loose  Wr/;«))9iit[j|l{^4;^afl«ofi  tOtMi^fro  1 

Lightning  is'titttbjr  ^w»p  ihf  fl^nk^^ane/i^htte  with  foam* 
Thou  art  not>  sure^  the  animal  snaffled  by  Boileau^ 

And  whoigj^jGrpttsch^dianf  turnpike-law  forjlutde  to  roam  I 


,  ditdi 
For  him  to  cross  I    He  stops — ^he  stares — he  snorts  :--at  last 
Sheer  terroftlRA^wfiid:  im'hiv^^hlckU  a  desperate  pitch, 
He— jmli^SKM' liHle^uiiipi^aiidiefad  uglj'^gidf  is  passed, 

Thoii,>joei^h!k$^fepiMdettrftir£^vidMevtf  and  by  streaini^ 
Like  rushing  flame  1    To  thee  the  same  Coesmra  seems 
A  chasm  in  BAimtrfSui«««>    Xbff  <rock  i^^Tii^eii  in  two  1 

StillrfWil  7'Ttiy^fi»tl<«}k8  b%di.  J^a^,%  an  earthquake  shock! 
Hurrah!  t)ki9«r]^«p%4eat  o^i!^  a^d>tbi9^ i^P^^ 

Charnur  n^lipg  thonfleiP  ^hmL  red.Ugbtqipg  from  the  rock  t 

Now  hither  t    Here  we  are  \    Knowest  ii\<^  this  yellow  sand  ? 
So ! — ^there ! — thiit's  well !    Keel  nnj^er  my  controlling  hand  I 


And  water  thee  till  niehtfall  in  the  Middlef  Seas, 

Somewhat  farther  on  f^'ddft  ot^'  '  ihat^  Biblnlignagian  lyre  from  the 
friend  attempting  a  soK  ><^<>^»^^  ^  Caniitbiil  isllfi^?  Such  an  instm- 
be  scarcely  audible,  thrdiigli  iM  4dd  ih&tt  ShaBes  of  Orpheus  and  Per- 
9ort  of  Cape  kam,  manufactured  from  golesi*  only  just  look  at  it !  The  big« 
an  elephanfs  tooth.  Iftiiaeleae  ihai.^  ^est  hirp.thal  ever  can^e  under  tiie 
he  has  not  at  present  wkui  eBongb;|o»  t   notice  of  F^frdinand  Mendez  Pinto  was 

•     1   f  w  .        »    bi|t  «  ty|ii9  ofl^rthee,  thou  lyre  of  the 
''FUlnp  thehonil.efM«i»  tbftliomrN'    lirstAiagidlvde! 

However,  the  music  is  at  lenffth 
as  Dr.  Peacocke  sings,  ^ut  w]^a(,,9f^jr|  ^busfiedj  and,i^>p  are  treated  to  ^  di^ 
he  mean  by  laying ;)|i9H^n^  Jbsji.cls  ^o^     .of  Congp.   .^  "  , 

—  Fill  up  with  bright  palm-wine,  unto  the  rim  fill  up 

cnonq  R  ^. --'i.^^.^oveh^Ostflch-eggAell-cup,     '        ^       :  "^       »^ 

•'"''^«"''^*  tr^i  . And 'fldh Vour shelb  and chowries, ye  Sultlkunas!  -     '  ^ 
J'^q^n^^^  '^' '0{'i6Hvi!feydtirgayei<t,g6rge6usc8tarrif^^  ,-  ? 

e  ^qoH  ^o  fe^o  Afc^oti^fl^  l,riBiant  Belram  hoHday  •     ^^    - 

•  i9?ino|  ofr  *">ffl3h«t  6WS  01^  d«oA  of  yocir  Zenaunas !  ^  ' ' 

Come  I  never  sit  a  trembling  on  your  silk  deewannsr 
What  fear  ye  ?v>qp^dii'rigt;' ^j  tlimd'£#ns  I 

^  heire^ojir  zones,  embossed  with  gems  andambar  t 
Se^  fiej^' the  nrebrigbt  beads  of  Qoral  tor  your  necksJ 
In  such  a  fes^I  time  eaph  young  Sultauqa  decks  .     ;; 

Herse)/  as  for  the  nuptial-charober. 

tTTIT: '.t  V  ■■    '.       ■      ■         ■    ■:■: —-I r-Ti ' M- 


.  r^/WJiaalinskm  heiiaii  to  Dr.'Gottscfaed,  the  German  Aristarehtes  of  the  eighteenth 
.centnnr.    He  was  Professor  of  Metaphysics,  Philosophy,  and  Logic,  in  the  Unit er- 
«tjror  Leipsie;  and  his  error  lay  in  endearonring  to  make  Poetry  metapbysi«d, 
philosophical,  and  logical.  ^  . 
'-  f  Megitemueifn.  ' 
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Rejoice U^jour  Lordf  your  King  comes  home  again! 
His  enemies  lie  slaughtered  on  ue  desert-plain. 
^         Rejoice  I— It  cost  you  tears  of  hlood  to  sever 

From  one  yo«  loved  so  welL^bot  now  your  griefs  are  o'er : 
Sinffl    Dance  I     He  leaves  his  land,  hu  house*  no  more — 
Henceforward  he  is  yours  for  even  1 

Triumplhani  be  returns ;  nought  seeks  he  now  $  his  hand 
No  0Mre  need  hurl  the  javelin :  sea  and  sand  and  land 
<    *      ,    Are  his»  far  as  the  Zwe's  blue  billows  wander ; 

Henceforth  he  bids  &rewell  to  spear  and  battle-horse. 
And  calls  you  to  his  eouch,— at  cold  one,  for — ^hls  corse 
Lies  on  the  copper  buckler  yonder  I 

^  Nay,  fXL  not  thus  the  Harem  with  your  shrieks  t 
'Tie  he  1  Behold  his  cloak,  stripedi  Quagga-like,  with  bloody  streaks  I 
f  *     •      '    'Tis  he,  albeit  his  eyes  lie  glazed  for  ever  under 

Their  lid^-«^beit  his  blood  no  more  shall  dance  along 
{       In  rapture  to  the  music  of  the  Tomtom-gong, 
Or  headlong  war-steed's  hoof  of  thunder  I 

Yes  I  the  Great  Buffalo*  sleeps  1    His  mightiest  victory  was  his  last. 
His  warriors  howl  in  vain, — his  necromancers  gaze  aghast, 
'   Fetish,  nor  mafic  wand,  nor  amulet  of  darnel, 
Can  charm  back  lifb  to  the  claycold  heart  and  limb. 
^  He  sleeper— and  you,  his  women,  sleep  with  him  1 
Y6u  share  the  dark  pomps  of  his  charnel  I 

Even  BOW  the  headsman  vi^ietihls  axe  to  slayyou  at  the  ftmeral-AisL 
Courage  !-~a  glorious  ftite  is  yours  1    Throi^  Afric  and  the  £ast 

Your  fame  shall  be  immortal  1    KordoAn  and  Yemen 
With  stories  of  your  lord's  exploits  and  your  devotednese  sfaal  riagb 
And  Axture  ages  rear  skull-obelisks  to  the  King 

Of  Congo  and  his  Hundred  Women  I 

But  we  have  been  long  enovigh  so-  the  eeashorew    It  is  vmungi  and  the 

JeiffBing   amoiMr   the   SMids   w  the  solitude  and  deepening  darkness  will 

inert!  we  will   now,   for  variety's  help  to  raise  our  spirita« 
•ake,  take  a  stroll  along  the  lands  of 

#<iiV##oitj|i. 
I* 

,    Sing  of  Sand  U^not  such  u  gloweth 
Hot  upon  the  path  of  the  Tiffer  and  Snake — 
Rather  such  Mnd  as,  when  the  loud  winds  wake. 
Each  ocean-wave  knoweth  t 

Like  a  Wrath  with  pinions  burning 
Tiramb  tiM  red  Saad  of  the  Desert  abroadi 
While  the  eoft  Sea-sand  glisteneth  smooUi  aadoBttod, 

Aa  Eve  ie  retaraiag  1 

Here  no  Caimv&n  or  Camel, 
Here  the  weary  Mariner  alone  finda  a  grav^ 
Nightly  mourned  by  the  moon  that  now  on  yon  wave 

Sheds  a  silver  enamel  t 


.»  «« A  ktei'ef  Ured  «Beoaiast  etaod  ea  the  MoaaKh'a  left  hand  crTiageat  4 
Mm  $org9t  during  the  whole  ceremony,  **  See  the  Baflklo  l--the  OtHiprii^  of  a 
BaMol_a  Bull  of  Bulls  U-tbe  Elephant  of  auperiur  strength  li*4he  f0iir<rM 
Bvkaii  Abd-el-rachmta-eUraaUd  I'  "^Bbowk's  TrmvtU  ia  4/Wm. 


^W3-]  PreiHgraiV%  Potmh*       '      .  'S7 

WeapoQ.iik^  this  ever-wouadiiw  Wind 

Striketh  sharp  upoA  the  sandnil  shore : 
So  fierce  Thought  anaolts  a  troubled  miiid. 

Ever,  %viitf  eTermora  1 

Darkly  unto  paat  and  coming  years 

Man's^eep  heart  is  linkad  by  mystio  ^ 
Marvel  not^  theOf  if  hu  dreMU  and  fears 

Be  a  myriad,,  like  the  Baada  I 

,  Uli 

Twere  worth  much  lore  to  understand 
Thy  nature  well,  thou  ^astljr  Band, 
Who  wreckest  all  that  seek  the  sea. 
Yet  safest  them  that  eling  to  liiee  i 

The  wild  Gull  banquets  on  thy  charms-* 
The  fish  dies* in  thy  barren  arais-^ 
Bare,  yellow,  flowerless,  there  thou  art, 
-   With  raults  of  treasure  in  thy  heart  \ 

...  I  met  a  wanderer,  too,  this  morn, 

*  Who  eyed  thee  with  such  Ipf^y  scorn  I 
Yet  I,  wken  with  thee,  feel  my  solii 
Flow  over  like  a  too-full  bowl  1 


Would  I  were  the  stream  whose  fountain 

Gushes 
From  the  heart  of  tome  greeii  mountain. 
And  then  rushes 
On>  througk  many  a  land  with  a  pelodious  motion 
Till  it  finds  a  bourne  in  the  globe-girdling  Oeean  1 

Tl^at,  in  900th,  were  truest  Glory  I 

Vernal 
Youth,  and  Eld  serene  and  hoary, 
Co'^temall 
All  the  Uffh-sonled  stripKog  feeb  of  Gr^t  4&d  Glowtng> 
Tempered  Dy  the  Wisdom  of  the  world*s  beitowing  I 


Gulls  are  fiying,  one,  two,  three^ 

Silently  and  heavily. 

Heavily  as  winged  lead. 

Through  the  sultry  air  over  my  languid  head. 

Whence  they  come,  or  whither  flee, 
They,  not  I,  can  tell :  I  see 
.  On  the  briffht  brown  Sand  I  tread 
Only  the  black  shadow  of  their  wings  outspread. 


Ha  l^.^^  feather  flutteHngly 

FidYs  down  at  my  feet  for  me  t 

It  shall  s^rre  my  turn  instep 

Of  an  eagle-qmb  l!U  all  my  songB  he  teftd* 
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Mist  robes  the  moxH^rowii  CAttle-wnUi ;    , 
Andf  M  the  veil  of  ETening  falU 
In  deep  and  ever  deeper  nhiidei. 
The  Automn-Uiidsoape  slowly  fadesy 

And  all  U  dnak»  -  One  alter  one»  i       t 
The  Did  lamps  on  the  heights  are  mn»$  • 
And  cra^  and  oastle*  hill  and  wood* 
I      Eraoish  in  the  engulphing  flood. 

Farewelli  men  valleys  1     Did  I  not 
Once  wind  my  way  throagh  dell  and  grot* 
And  mnse  beiide  some  wine#dark  stream^ 
Or>  was  it  all  an  Eastern  dream  7 

The  moonless  heaven  is  dim  onoe  more^    •  t 

—  The  waves  break  on  the,  shingly  shore— 

I  listen  to^their  moumfhl  tone^ 
And  pace  the  silent  Sands  alone. 

Among  the  really  first-rate  things  in  closed  his  brief  but  dassling  literary 

lliis  volnme  are  the  followbg  stanzas  career  in  1836,  havii^  been  literally 

on  the  death  of  poor  G|rabbe — an  en-  bnmed  ont  of  Hfe  by  the  |fire  of  hu 

\  yoong  German  poet,  who  imagination,  * 

flrrxUe.  / 

There  stood  I  in  the  Camp.    'Twas  when  the  setliiigtim^    * 

Was  crimsoning  the  tents  of  the  Hossars* 

The  booming  of  the  Evening-gun 

Broke  on  mine  ear.     A  fsw  stray  stars 

Shone  oat,  like  silverblank  medallions 

Paving  a  sapphire  floor.     Then  flowed  in  unison  the  tones 

Of  many  hautboys,  bi^lesy  drums^  trombones, 

And  fifes,  from  twenty-two  battalions. 

They  played,  **  Give  glory  unto  God  our  Lord  T 
A  solemn  strain  of  music  and  sublime, 
That  bade  Imasination  hail  a  coming  time^ 
When  unlverssi  Blind  shall  break  Um  ■laying  tword. 
And  Sin  and  Wrong  and  Suffering  shall  depart 
An  Earth  which  Christian  love  shall  turn  to  Heaven* 
A  dream  I— ;fet  still  I  listened,  and  my  heart 
Grew  tranquil  as  that  Summer-even. 

But  soon  uprose  pale  Hecate — she  who  trances 

The  skies  with  deathly  light.    Her  beams  feU  wan,  but  ffliU» 

On  the  long  lines  of  tents,  on  swords  and  lances, 

And  on  thepyramids  of  musquets  piled 

Around,     llien  sped  from  rank  to  rank 

The  siffnal-order,  **  Txako  ab  /*'  The  mu^c  ceased  to  play. 

The  stillness  of  the  grave  ensued.     I  turned  away. 

Again  my  memory's  tablets  showed  a  fHI'^fning  Uank  I     ^ 

Meanwhile  another  sort  of  scene 
Was  acted  at  the  Outposts.    Carelessly  I  strolled 
In  quest  of  certain  fi^si^  into  the  Otalsen, 
Hare  wine  and  bnmdjr,  bol  or  cold* 


-  «'  . 

^r^. 


Passed  roimd.     At  one  long  table  Fredericks-d*or 
Glittered  €t  qvi  mieux  mieux  wiih  epaulettes. 
And,  heedlesiB  ^i>t  the  constant  call,  ''  Who  wis  y"^ 
Harp  women  played  aiid-  sang' old^  ballads  hf  the  sbore.  ! 

I  sought  an  inner  dkamber.     Here  sat  some 

Dragoons  and  Yagers,  who  conversed,  or  gambled. 

Or  drank.     The  dioe-boi  riitled  bn  a' drum. 

I  chose  a  seat  a^srt.' '-  My  spebulkti^nsrvambled. 

Scarce  even  a  paajire  listener  or  beholder^ 

I  mused :    "  Give  glorj— ^'*  **Qui  en  vettt  ?** — The  sound 

Came  from  the  drum-head.     I  had  half  turned  round 

When  some  one  touched  taae  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Ha  I— is  it  ;f6ii?-  -  "  None  other.*'    *«  Well  I— what  news  ? 

How  goes  it  m  Mulhansen  ?**    Queries  without  «nd 

Succeed,  and  I  reply  as  briefly  as  I  chuse. 

An  hour  flies  by.-    c'  Now  theny  adieu,  ratf  friend  I?*^« 

^  Stay  I— tell  me  .-.:^"    'f  Quick  I    I  am  off  to  Bouge  ei  Noir"^ 

*'  Well — one  short  woFd>  and  then  Good  Night  U^  f 

Grahbe  f'^"  Grabbe  ?     He  bUead.     Wait :  let  nte  see.     Ay,  right ! 

We  buried  him  on  Friday  last.     Bon  soir  /*' 

knlc};^^jillTft9.thro^ghmy  vems.  .  •    ,  i.     r      ^^  > 

(e^^l  purled  ^^  Friday  last  l--and  here  !-r^*  gfraye"^ , ,  j  -  ^  ^  " 

_*rofanedl)y  vulgpar  feetl     Oh,  Noble,  Gifted,  Br^vtel^^  '"    . 

Bard  of  Tne  Hundred  Days  f* — was  this  to  be  thy  fate  indeed?' 

I  wept ;  yet  not  because  Life's  galling  chains 

No  longer  bound  thy  spirit  do  mk/barren  earth ; 

I  wept  to  think  of  thy  transcendant  worth 

A]Mlf^niiB*i--aad  of  whut  bad  been  tkeiif^meed  I      _  . :  r 

I  wandered  forth  into  the  spacious  Night>  :      .    <  .    > 

Till  the  first  feelings  jof  my  heart  had  spent  .  ^      , 

Their  bitterness.     Hoj^rs  passed.     There  was  an  Uhl^  tent 
A^.^tMP^;  ,1  enured,    ^y  the  moon's  blue  light     .  ^    _  ^ 
1  saw  some  am^,a9d  baggage  and  a  heap        ^  ,  > 

Of  straw.     Unon  this  last  I  threw  .     , 
Mj  weary  limbs.     In  vain  I     The  moanful  night-winds  blew 
About  my  h^  fnd  face,  and  Memory  bwHshe^  Sleep.  . , 

All  night  A«  stoocU  as  I  ha^  seen  him  last,  .\  .     '>.' 

Beside  ipy  qpuch. .   Had  he  indeed  forsaken  .  '  ./ 

The  tomb  ?  ,  0rp  did  I  dream,  and  should  I  waken  1  ^'  . 
My  thongbtflf  iiowed  like  a  riveo  dark  and  &st. 
Again  I  gazed  on  that  columnar  brow : 
**  Desert^  House  I  of  late  so  bright  with  vividest  flashes 
Of  Intellect  and  Passion,  can  it  be  that  thou 
Art  now  a  mass  of  sparkless  ashes  ?  ■ 

'^Those  ashe^i  once  were  watch-fires,  by  whose  gleams 
The  glories  of  the  Hohenstauffen  race,t 
And  Italy's  shrines, j-  and  Greece's  hallowed  streamsf. 
Stood  vynously  reyealed^r— now,  softly,  as  the  face 
Of  Nignt  illumined  by  her  silver  Lamp — 
Now,  burning  with' a  deep  and  living  lustre, 
Like  ihe  high  beacon-lights  that  stud  this  Camp, 
Here,  far  apart, — there,  in  a  circular  duster. 


*  A  poean  by  Grabbe,  thus  entitled, 
t  The  allusions  are  to  Grabtbe's  historical  and  iUostratiTe  works . 
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"  This  Camp  I     Ah»  yes !  methinWs  it  images  well 

What  thou  nast  been,  tbou  lonely  Tower  I — 

Moonbeams  and  lamplight  mingled — ^the  deep  choral  swell 

Of  Music  in  her  peals  of  proudest  power. 

And  then — the  tavern  dice-box  rattle  I 

The  Grand  and  the  Familiar  foueht 

Within  thee  for  the  mastery ;  ana  thy  depth  of  thought 

And  play  of  wit  made  every  conflict  a  drawn  battle  I 

**  Andy  oh  I  that  such  a  mind,  to  rich,  so  overflowing 
With  ancient  lore  and  modem  phantasy. 
And  prodigal  of  its  treasures  as  a  tree 
Of  golden  leaves  when  Autumn-winds  are  blowing, 
-  That  such  a  mind,  made  to  illume  and  glad 
All  minds,  all  hearts,  should  hav«  itself  become 
Afiliclion's  chosen  Sanctuary  and  Home  I — 
This  is  in  truth  most  marrefloiu  and  sad  1 

"  Alone  the  Poet  lives — alone  he  dies. 
Cain-like,  he  bears  the  isolating  brand 
Upon  his  brow  of  sorrow.     True,  his  hand 
Is  pure  from  blood-guilt,  but' in  human  eyes 
His  is  a  darker  crime  than  that  of  Cain, — 
Rebellion  against  Social  Wrong  and  Law  I" 
Groaning,  at  length  I  slept,  and  in  my  dreams  I  saw 
The  ruins  of  a  Temple  on  a  desolate  plain* 

Here  perhaps  it  were  best  for  us  to  however,  a  few  square  inches  of  blank 

conclude,  leaving  the  flne  cadences  of  ^»aoe  to  expatiate  in,  we  shall  venture 

this  remarkable  poem  fresh  upon  the  on  jmt  one  other  extract, 
reader's  memory.     As  we  have  still, 

to    MT    BSADEXS. 

<'  Most  weary  man  t — ^whv  wreathesC  thou 
Again  and  yet  again,"  meChlnks  I  hear  yoo  ask, 
*'  The  turban  oa  thy  sunburnt  brow  ? 
Wilt  never  vary 
Thv  tristful  task. 
But  sing,  stiU  sing,  of  sands  and  teat  as  now. 
Housed  in  thy  willow  sumbul*  on  the  Dromedary  ? 

**  Thv  tent  has  now  o*ermany  timet 
Been  pitched  in  treeless  places  on  old  Ammon's  plains  1 
We  long  to  greet  in  blander  climes 
The  Lore  and  Laughter 
Thy  soul  dicdatns. 
Why  wanderest  ever  thus  in  prolix  rhymes 
Through  snows  and  stony  waates,  while  we  come  toiling  alWt  ? 

"  Awake !  Thou  art  al  one  who' dreams ; 
Thy  quiver  overflows  with  melancholy  sand  I 
Thou  faintest  in  the  noontide  beams ) 
Thv  oratal  beaker 
Of  Sone  is  banned ! 
Filled  with  the  jmce  of  poppies  fW>m  dull  streams 
in  sleepy  Indian  dell«,  it  can  Imt  make  tlice  wc^er  I 

*  Balker« 


IS-fS.^  PreiltgratVs  Poem»  4fr 

"  0  I  cast  away  the  deadly  draught, ' 
And  glance  around  thee  then  with  an  awakened  eje  1 
The  waters  healthier  bards  havd  quaffed 
At  Europe's  Fountains 
StiU  babble  by. 
Bright  now  as  when  the  Grecian  Summer  laughed, 
And  Poem's  fimt  flowers  bloomed  on  Apollo's  mountains  I 


€t 


So  many  a  voice  thine  era  hath, 
And  thou  art  deaf  to  all  1     O,  study  Mankind  t    Probd 
The  heart  I    Lay  bard  its  *Ldy6  and  Wrathi 
Its  Joy  and  Sorrow  I 
Not  round  the  globe, 
0*er  flood  and  field  and  dreary  desert-path, 
—  But  into  thina  own  bosom  lookj  and  theaae  thy  m»vela  bofFOWi 

''  Weep !    Let  us  hear  thy  tears  resound 
From  the  dark  iron  concave  of  Life's  Cup  of  Woe  I 
Weep  for  the  souls  of  Mankind^  bound 
*  In  chains  of 'Brroi*  t 

.  Oqr  tears  will  flow     .       .  .    .  , 

In  sympathy  with  tihine  when  thou  hast  wound 
Our  feelings  up  to  the  proper  pitch  of  Grief  or  Terror  1 

**  Unlock  the  life-gates  of  the  flood 
That  rushes  through  thy  veins  I    Like  Vultures  we  delight 
To  glut  our  appetites  with  blood  I 
Remorse,  Fear,  Torment, 
The  blackening  blight 
Love  smites  young  hearts  withal — ^these  be  the  food 
For  us !     Without  such  stimulants  our  dull  souls  lie  dormant  I 

'*  But  no  bng  voyaglnffs— o))|  no  more 
Of  the  weary  East  or  South — no  more  of  the  Simoom— 
No  apples  from  the  Dead  Sea  shore- 
No  fierce  volcanoes. 
All  fire  and  gloom  1 
Or  else,  at  most,  singoasso,  we  implore. 
Of  Orient  sands,  while  Europe's  flowers  monopolise  thy  Sopranos  f**" 

Thanks,  friends,  for  this  your  kind  advice  1 
Would  I  could  follow  it — ^cduld  bide  in  balmier  lands  I 
But  those  far  arctic  tracts  of  ice. 
Those  wildernesses 
Of  wavy  sands. 
Are  the  only  home  I  have»     They  must  suffice 
For  one  whose  lonely  hearth  no  smiling  Peri  blesses* 

Yet,  count  me  not  the  more  forlorn 
For  my  barbarian  tastes.    Pitvmenot.     Oh,  nol 
Tne  heart  laid  waste  by  Urief  or  Scorn, 
Which  inly  knoweth 
Its  own  deep  woe, 
Is  the  only  Desert.     Jliere  no  spring  is  born 
Amid  the  sands — in  thai  no  shady  Palm-tree  groweth  I 

We  theoglit  it  wovMI  eosw  to  this*  beyond  the  range  of  the  infecting  in- 

Frifiligrath  has  no  abstract  passion  for  fluences  that  make  thick  the  moral  and 

the  Everlasting  hiHs"  ahd  streams  and  social  atmosphere  of  cities,  HapluDgfa 

''antres  vast  and  deserts  idle.'''    He  into  the  ^frioa^i  wUd^r^^  but.as  pne 

merely  wants  to  escape  somewhith^  who  knows  that  he  leaves  behind  a 
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old  pb^^diMiistifi^t,  n6 -vi&r^^kti^tib 
beUer^  The  Poet  carea  nothii}^  'ftV 
Solitude,  but  h^.wiehes  <,o  avoid  Mau, 
HU.  predilecti9U8  ace  few  ;  hia  antipa- 
Uiiea  a  legion*  We  eondcNOM^  him  ufH. 
Any  Uunela  hotter  for  na  thaiiiiii|Hri- 
ioaineiit  m  a  sphere  within  irhiob  we 
ai«  **  not  at  home  }'*  and  nothing  can 
be  more  dreM^l  than  oomniueery 
compani'onflbip  with  beings  wno  are 


MkflldeitfljiMknit  td^ftinflMnVli^s^ 
|)«tblei4  hv  «h%i»'%Khi«Q  >^<frfaior«^Hui* 
8Mk;to«tt;f  iHftHk«  liir  fer<iniike"tri<jbe 
fctMp((Ltk^  t^obirtft^il'o«»' tori^Ml  blffL 
4ienea*^)t!l  ihen^oni^nM  lltedtr/'tittWtt 

^  Qwt  wKotehectotes  mmi  4»r  rwirt  •nwt 
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Ktel,  a  mtitctV'  our  fketitW  wH^fHt^ 
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This  little  book«  which  is  manifestly 
^  i^eiult  of  much  patient  and  labori- 
ous refleatioBf  deserres  public  atten- 
taen  on  manT  aoeoonta.  The  Subjeot 
it  eanvasses  is  one  of  the  fvry  higlieet 
ptraettcal'  importance  to  society '  at 
large;  and  the  exhibitSoQ  which  the 
book  presenti  of  the  character  V*f  the 
Author  is  scarcely'  less  calculated  to 
inierest.and'to  instruct.'  .  ^t'is  the 
posihumotts  work  of.  a  siogularlj  up- 
riffhtt  thoughtful,  and  gtfted  man  { 
w&  hsd  entered  for  somcyMrs  on 
the  praetioe  'of  the  profession  it  dis- 
enssesy  u  a  member  of  the  hrish  bar ; 
and  who»  pl^niaturdy  taken  frew  Mie 
world  by  an  illness  which  Itself  was 
[caught  in  a  course  of  devoted'  chari- 
table  ekertioni  left  ?t  behind  him  as  a 
record  of  the  maxima  by  which  be 
meant  his  profefsional  life  to  be  r^gu- 
Uted.  The  objeot  of  the  book  k»  lo 
apply  the  highsat  prineipWt  of  con* 
aoSBntioasnesa  to  tke  praelloe'  of  Ike 
Law;  andofeomemnnyiMlatimfa 
MNmotthce  maxims  eo  iiiconvMitnt,  to 
oe  altogether  inapplietiblft  to  acttud 
experi^ce,  Ithe  fond  ideAl  of  i  benevo- 
lent speoulatiBt.  I)e  did  not  thbik— 
what  b  much  more  important^  he  md  not 

fithem  so.  Thi^  book  is  no  ooU 
ion  of  moral  exhortations  leisurely 
delivered  from  the  closet  by  a  teicher 
unoonoemed  •  in  the  temptations  It  ex* 
poaea  i   it  ia  no  binding  heavy ,  bur- 


dens on  menV&houlMs  byvnewho 
would  not  move  them  with  obe  «#  his 
ownfinojers;  this  Is^no  aoplhistf  lec- 
turing Hanmbal  ,on  'ihe  ^  of  wat* ; 
we  We  here,  a  mjUi^^  composed  )& 
one  peicsonallj  ei^gMua  in  t^^e  .G9nffit|» 
and  who  (J^  14  nfnflknoii^n  m4,  At- 
tested} was  reaolule  to  oanry  into  daik 
praotiee  every  maxim  a£iidni;y  liA  datt- 
*vet«d.  AndthistWiAwMtfotfikehrto 
Im  spareii)  hnn  at  hto  4d?amM  in  life. 
Mr.  O'Brinn  hUdalr^ai^r  begnn  to 
fttUin  profl^onal  r^pniaGMi,  and  Wis 
therefore  to  look  fotWBr^  to  the  pros- 
pect  of  perpetual^  Ustli^,  in  bis  own 
person*  the  pcact^csjulitv  or  his  prin- 
oiplesi*  The  book..its«V  w!tnesse»4t 
strongly  to  .the  inleUnotuai  pnnfr 
which  #onld  haveieneustd  dittinotSbn 
In  thi  iwffeiiiowyiayto^lfrinwui'prin- 
i^ljplet  Which  h^  had'^demniinea  ilMlild 
regulate  %U  nrictlce.  The  shiUifici|y 
of  bis  owii  cbaracter  rendered  "»'^p* 
dee^  mnch  ^ore  VMf  timt  be  would 
•ikiitly-  ff^k^  hia  .life  iranac^d  \m 
preoeptsy  tb#n  that  he  mosM  avcmtatn 
^the  preeepts-lhamielveat.  the  notion 
oil  a^yndfenting  tnonil  loncstim*'  lir 
ally  J0lher  tprpMo  tfMmilmft  of  nab- 
n^ttinl;  the^cOHdtortD  thedeehlonaof 
the  purifled  rMkfti*  irAAtd  hl«%ltM)e^ 
lOid  nnallkcted.  Character  InMi^tM^ 
AB^uredl^  the  inemov^  of  such  a  min 
icQmwoviii  us  if  a  severe  los^  l!o  nia 
prpfession,  and  to  aocie^  #t  .Iarg0 ; 
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lu  uiv  I  ruv  at;iittB  oi   me  worq*      IX  w< 

oiMi»ltti>tlid&d*ofllf^  He  diBliktd  «cH. 
rioit&>odiitniii«rfly }  ladd^oocidt  dogmMt 
lir't^Mitfhlt? want  tq bAbffinrefl in^faUlk- 


encouragement  to  others.  He  has, 
h(tm»^it  4 1e<mb»<irtf»ifct«lfmgnwtf  itt 
his  a^AMMBevU^MUfeiMtoY aifd^is 

and  adomings  of  the^.4m^^^,ppp^  Jojed  ^  i:9flecte4«  light  ef  CW«Maa 

signed  to  the  affectionate  offices  or  the  truth ;  and  remembered  that  if ''we'fix 

Friend  who  has  exhibited  it  to  the  ^  direct  gaze  too  long  upon  the  sun,  our 

public.  ojM  ve  dimmed,  and  we  walk  in  the 

dark.    He  meditated  often  on  that  text, 

"  Frum  liii  cailiest  i eai j,"  w liies  his  '  '^^  ^fxtt^  JaAknton  unto  my  feet  ^ ' 

Editor  in  the  introductory  notice,  "  my  ?nd  appeared  to  discover  a  sph-ituality 

lamented  friend  was  remarkable  for  a  ?  obedience  which  escapes  the  penetra- 

scrupulous  regard  to  justice.    I  have  U?*  ®^  ™"'®   speculative   religionists, 

never  known  another  person  so  entirely  ^^  ?^?*®^f  "^  ^^  *?*'**  ",  ^2^^^  ^. 

conscientioteiiOii^im*c»i»iwhisWtii3r«^»l?i^-si?&?^^  *?<>««*  •M 

occupations   by  which  men  live,    and 

which  are  permanent  elements  in  society, 

ff^eibed  to  hitn  deHt^red  IVdnT  tbc^sedtil&r 

^Hi^kCtfer^hatbelan^tdtbMn'nstnratly. 

Bs^ffidiik>«QpnBid«r^tbe  €h»istisn  com- 

ymajtw^MIx  as  eonsistiog  (si-atatesmen, 

JaiWyets/ -^hysidans,  <laraevsv  and:  other 

iltlassea  of.mei%  whoi^b^ai^  tl^^ir  scKsi^ 

.iMo^»Mf«B,gpo^:9^ss^  reUg^us  opioimu : 

^'WT -fel?  T*^W««*  it  A8,al^0y  of  Cfins- 

i^u^^Ymo  are  led  proviaehtially  to.  cep- 

i^n  outward  ^pursuits ;  'wlio  undertake 

tnemoaX)hri$tian  conditions';  who  speak 

yhcerely  in' naming  each  such  porsuitA 

•caKng(*thesta€eof  Kfetowhich  it  hath 

<|^ea»edGodtocallme');  andwhoregard 

It;  not  chiefly  as  a  means  of  vaiBsh  i(d- 

;VMlbfiMBilt,,  but  aa.  the  sphere  of  those 

Jebfwrs^  ailotlted  to  tj^^qi  hj  the  divine 

.command,  and. for  the  gpod.of  the^ 

neigll^bour.  Such  a  doctrine  innst  always 

appear  tq  the.  world  as  visioharv.  because 

it  re4uire8  iili  to  become  unworialy:  nay, 

ii carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp; 

«nd'seems  to  viofate  that  silent  truce  by 

wMrh  reltgidn,  on  condition  of  not  tres- 

fttssing  beyond  bounds,,  or  interfMig 

with  the  BabeWorship  of  the  world,  m 

permittsd  to  remain  herself  unmolested 

m^%,tfifX  by  being  superseded.    Sudi, 

hdwcvep»  were  the  opinions  which  mj 

friend  mauitained.''-- pp.  xL — xiu. 

"  The  few  points  in  my  friend's  charie* 
'  ter  to  which  I  have  adverted  will  best 
explain  tfte  design  of  his  book,  and  his 
Motives  in  writing  it.  I  have  recorded 
them  for  that  small  but  fit  audience 
which  alone  he  wished  to  gather  round 
him.     What  degree  of  popular  favour 


desire  was  to  know  what  ought  to  be 
-diNBe»f«i^(io4efftv  i/Th^rgRfafi^iil^ 

rjpiWe  4mi^  #^AWij  Wpftgj.  V9  jprnPh 

TjTO.j^  /Pi^thi  ^herrhand,  Xb^ 

^objecfs  of  semsh.  amblttoti 
WhSrf'fa'rAairtiij'  *iid  trareil. 
:ot'^&<fthibl^6(y  ttf^  tdeti  who 
m,  OA^ffakM^sMahs,  ibfo^tltfe 
fHAcMm^  iSPrmb^mkA  w^ng  i :  bilt 
mnwjiMim&m  itsminutcM^^ 
4aMh»^iheijhelb9eA.il|ie.br(&f*  brtod  of 
jMit|f»  iejbfiih«ib<4  of  ^  fi9c|al  ^f  an^ 

strong,  h6,was,  f^om.  natural 
ob*  Wffofe  hibite  df  philo^b- 

iprjL'ttrtts^klf^^ce^eiU  as  1l> 

atm^^kit  i&e^'mire^'uitiltrstahcliiig, 
iTlM«|e  iAw  nttateibev.ltis  ^icti^e  cm- 
nCMmnMHlindl  fawtonptt did  tbmfc  th$M  en 

Itf9iim^\ff9$^'k  mrstfintcdf:  his.own. 
V  J  .;}?Bil^^Wous  evictions  WW  ^0- 

.1 9^  im-^^^  t^,^t  Wral .  pnno^les 
ire  their  n^t  m4tvme  trutns,  and  can 
it/ be'l^ied^h^ough  ^d  from,  above. 


JhW  vHff V^uU^.for  the'ClitlstUn  tone 

Wtf  )petiimW4iAfk  ^'indeed,  tntt  fir 

'tMaiicolitictlotilf,  I'd»tlbtMoww|ieth«r 

'Hi  wmtMf  mpr  haJve'^Memwrittea.  <.  Jks- 

Oae  it  fimd  onAer-of  iq^bnadingthan 

'iMmMmg^i  ^4^  mm>iQmMiaffk  aeal  ^f^d 

.flMitlftif  di^jri^y  rirhjob  iwpiw^  W» 
"^  «i.i1Fn<»jijBB?g,desirp  io  maintam 
tJheMli^vMl^  be^e  <^ttse  of  trujth. 
jj^aruwar  ne  wais  ankious  to'assist 
"Aiose  young  ti^bn  df  hi^  oWn  prof^q^sion, 
frhb*wi^  ^WS'th  tlie  inidn  honourable, 
and  average  clearness  of  mind,  are  ^et 
unequal  to  contend  against  the  favourite 


3Miim^ieiue0ifiie<ametf.4ilpporl#d  as  itui  migr  await  this  work  is  of  but  little  im. 

is,  not  only  by  personal  inltf^ekt,  hffkkjA  "-  potftance.    The  grave  which  has  closed 

•very  large  number  of  specions  sophiKqs      on  its  Attthor  does  not  inore  securely 
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MM  hfan  frcn  tbd  ftrrowa  of  Dnrtime, 
or  the  tharp  and  flattering  tpeeehes  of 
men,  than  aid  \aa  own  mamy  and  modest 
natnre;  and  those  who  remain  will 
possess  in  this  book  a  memorial  of  their 
friend  more  oonsolinf  than  pnblio  ap- 
plause ooiild  be.  In  It  his  portraiture 
remuns ;  stamped  upon  it,  they  will  find 
jnot  his  loTe  of  justice  alone,  but  that 
•kindness  which  made  him  seem,  if  injured, 
to  remember  justiee  only  against  him- 
self:  they  will  observe  his  fearless  re- 
verence Kir  truth,  and  at  the  same  time 
his  respect  for  opinions  long  establishcKi, 
his  slowness  to  oppose  them,  his  candour 
in  weighing  them,  his  charitable  desire 
to  ezcuinate  those  who  hold  them,  and 
that  higner  charity  which  stimulated 
htm  to  combat  their  error :  they  will  be 
reminded  of  his  reluctance  to  gi?e  pain, 
and  his  greater  fear  of  doing  wrong; 
his  distrust  of  his  own  judgment,  and 
liis  inTariable  faith  in  the  moral  sense 
and  the  Divine  commands  i  his  indiffer- 
ence to  promiseuoua  applause,  and  his 
solicitude  for  the  esteem  of  those  he  ee- 
teemed,  the  lore  of  those  he  loved.  They 
will  find  manv  light  traces  for  memory 
to  fill  up,  of  his  single-heartedness,  hta 
humility,  his  earnestness,  and  his  oour- 
iesT.  Some  paasaoes  will  bring  back 
betore  their  eyes  the  very  gestures  and 
expression  of  countenance  with  which  he 
u^ed  to  enunciate  such  sentinents.'*^. 
pp.  zv.  zvL 

It  is  with  perfect  truth  and  fairness 
that  be  observes,  of  the  work  of  so 
singularly  sinoere  a  mind — 

'*  Such  a  work,  if  read  at  all,  should 
be  read  with  attention  and  respect. 
Uuless  we  approach  it  in  an  ingenuous 
.spirit,  willmg  to  understand  beTore  we 
criticise,  deeming  it  possible  that  the  ob- 
jections which  oresent  themselves  to  our 
minds  so  readily,  may  have  occurred  to 
the  Author  also,  and  been  for  good 
reasons  put  aside ;  desiring  to  stand,  at 
least  for  the  time,  on  the  spot  which  he 
occupied,  and  contemplate  the  subject 
from  his  point  of  view  ;  if  we  do  not 
possess  this  small  measure  of  self-com- 
mand  and  philosophical  docility,  then 
there  does  not  exist  between  our  mind 
and  that  of  the  Writer  such  a  degree  of 
moral  conformity  as  is  necessary  for  the 
appreciation  of  the  work.  We  shall  in 
such  a  case  do  ourselves  least  injury, 
and  oar  Monitor  least  injustice,  by 
leaving  his  book  uaread.'*~p.  x. 

The  ulan  of  the  work  it  fbrmed  upon 
the  model  of  George  Herbert's  beauti- 
ful Coantnr  Parson ;  a  happy  thought, 
which  migot,  perhaps*  be  advaotag»- 
•ouslj  ext«nde4  to  tht  other  Pr^fc 


•to  as  to  form  a  cyck'  of  moral  dnne» 
tones  for  the  different  caUinn  of  life. 
It  adopts  (it  would  seem,  Mmost  un- 
consciously) the  arebabms  of  Herbert 
and  his  times ;  and  certainly  the  aa- 
.eient  oostume  has  seldom  been  worn 
with  more  perfect  ease.  The  thoughts 
of  the  writer,  formed  in  an  antique 
mould,  appear  to  assume  the  oorrea- 
ponding  dress  as  theur  natural  garhu 
•Separated  at  we  are  from  those  agei 
b^   the   corrupt   pfailosoiriiy   of  the 
-mghteenth  century,  which  created  its 
own  appropriate  formulas ;  when  we 
would  think  with  Hooker  and  Herbert, 
we  can  scarcely  help  borrowing  more 
or  less  their  very  forms  of  phrase* 
Indeed  we  are  sometiraes  obliged  to  do 
so,  in  order  to  preclude  the  false  aa* 
sociations  that  gather  round  the  lan- 
guage of  a  peculiar  age,  and  that  insi- 
nuate themselves  into  the  mind  of  a 
reader  in  defiance  of  all  our  explan^ 
tions.    A  bad  philosophy  oontaminatee 
the  language  whidi  it  has  dMraded  by 
making  it  the  instrument  of  its  diffki- 
sion;  pure  thoughts  consecrate  that 
shrine  of  holy  words  in  which  they 
have  been  made  to  dwell,  and  from 
which  they  evermore  reveal  themselvea 
to  mankind*     And  thus  the  very  lan- 
guage of  our  old  sages  comes  to  possets 
a  sort  of  sacredoess ;    we  reverenoa 
even  its  fragments  as  we  would  tho 
broken  beams  and  columns  of  a  tam* 
pie;  we  cannot  without  an  efifbrt  bend 
Its  dignified  g^vity  to  any  low  or  tri* 
vial  purpose,  and  we  frel  it,  when  out 
of  its  own  high  region,  stiff,  uncouth, 
and  unsuitable.     It  is  high  praise  of 
our  Lawyer  to  say  that  he  may  fiurly 
stand  on  the  same  shelf  with  mrbert. 
The  difiTerenoe  of  the  two  teems  to 
turn  more  on  the  diflerenot  of  their 
respective  subjects  than  on  anv  greai 
inequality  in  the  treatment  of  &enu 
If  there  is  more  of  contemplative  ten* 
demess  in  Herbert,  perhaps  there  It 
more  of  force  and  dignity  in  our  author 
—more  too  of  that  closeness  of  prai^ 
tical  detail  which  gives  bodv  and  sub* 
stance  to  prindpTes.     It  u  postibla 
also  that  the  novelty  of  the  tnlgect 
itrengthent  the  efleet     For  w«  are 
all  accustomed  to  direct  religiont  ex- 
hortation; but  it  it  something  »ev, 
something  to  startle  and  arrest,  to  find 
l^gal  practice  reformed  to  this  high 
ideal     The  Country  Parson  it  at  best 
but  living  the  biassed  life  we  were  pre- 
ptrtd  to  admit  to  bo  hit  dolj  and  baa 
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privilege;  thd  L&wjer  seen  in  the  same 
light  has  unfortunately  almost  the  no- 
reltv  of  a  discovery.  For  even  those 
(and  they  are  not  few  in  this  country) 
who  do  carry  their  Christianity  into 
(heir  I^al  practice,  seldom  do  so  on 
any  very  definite  principles;  their 
honestTi  real  and  unaffected  as  it  is, 
seems  but  the  Indirect  result  of  strong 
religious  impressions;  and  they  usually 
appear  unprepared  either  to  discoun- 
ionance,  hy  vigorous  public  protest, 
the  less  scrupulous  course  adopted  by 
their  brethren,  or  to  exhibit  as  their 
own  basis  of  action  any  absolute  moral 
axiom  or  well-considered  moral  theory 
on  the  subject. 

Our  author  was  not  to  he  satisfied 
with  this  indecisive  position;  he  has 
thought  out  his  theory ;  and  has  ex- 
hibited his  ideal  Lawyer  moving  under 
Its  influence  through  the  whole  orbit 
of  his  profession.     An  introductory 
''Apology  for  the  Work**  vindicates 
his  ffeneral  principle  at  considerable 
tHdgtn;  and  we  are  then  presented 
witib  a  series  of  scenes  from  the  moral 
dranui  of  the  Lawyer's  life.    We  have 
the  Lawyer  choosing  his  Calling,  his 
mode  of  Life,  his  Knowledge,  and  his 
Duties.     He  Is  exhibited  in  the  details 
of  his  profession — drawing  pleadmes, 
advising  on  evidence,  consmting  with 
his    brethren,    examining    witnesses, 
drawing  wills  and  deeds ;  as  a  peace- 
Inaker — as  an  arbitrator — as  engaged 
in  the  tumult  of  elections.  He  is  seen  ex  • 
ordsing  Humanity,  Charity,  Courtesy, 
HospiUlity.  He  is  contemplated  in  the 
higher  characters  of  Legislator  and 
Judge.  And,  '*  last  scene  of  all  that  ends 
this  strange  eventful  history,**  he  is  be- 
held upon  his  d^ath-bed — ^the  death-bed 
of  an  humble  but  unshrinking  Christian 
man.     These  successive  chapters  ex- 
hibit the  Lawyer's  various  temptations 
to  avarice,  dishonesty,  and  craftiness ; 
and  the^  etince  how  the  simple  and 
inflexible  Rule  of  Conscience  is  equally 
applicable  to  them  all.  In  an  appendix 
toe  author  has  collected  a  large  body 
of  testimonies,  drawn  principaUv  from 
our  dder  divines,  and  confirming  his 
statements  in  various  ways;    an  ap- 
pen<£z  which  he  modestly  "commends 
to  the  reader  as  the  worthier  part  of 
this  Uttle  book." 

The  fbst  chapter  offbrs  a  fkir  spe- 
cimen of  the  style,  and  presents  us 
with  the  author's  conception  of  his 
Calling.  It  is  very  beautifully  written^ 


though  we  fear  we  cannot  answer  fbr 
its  universal  popularity  in  the  Four 
Courts. 

*•  A  lawyer  is  the  servant  of  his  fel- 
low-men  for  the  attainment  of  justice ; 
in  which  definition  is  expressed  both 
the  lowliness  and  the  dignity  of  his 
calling  ;  the  lowliness,  in  that  be  is  the 
servant  of  all,  ever  ready  to  assist  as 
well  the  meanest  as  the  loftiest:  the 
dignity,  in  that  the  end  whereto  he 
serves  has  amon^  things  temporal  no 
superior  or  equal.  For  justice  is  no- 
thmg  less  than  the  support  of  the  world 
whereby  each  has  from  all  others  that 
which  is  his  due ;  the  poor  their  succour, 
the  rich  their  ease,  the  powerful  thdr 
honour.  For  it  were  governments 
framed  and  powers  ordained  of  God ; 
flourishing  it  cheers,  and  languishing 
it  dejects  the  minds  of  good  men ;  ana 
in  its  overthrow  is  involved  the  ruin  and 
fall  of  commonwealths.  That  justice 
should  ever  be  contemned  or  trodden 
under  foot  is  a  grief  to- God  and  angels; 
how  glorious  then  is  his  calling  whose 
work  it  is  to  prevent  her  faB,  or  to 
raise  her  fallen!  Truly  the  Lawyers- 
while  the  servant  of  earth,  is  the  minis- 
ter of  heaven;  while  belabours  for  the 
good  of  his  fellow-men  he  works  none 
other  than  the  work  of  God.*' 

The  great  principle  of  Mr.  O'Brien's 
book  is  the  obligation  of  governing 
legal  practice  by  strict  reference  to  the 
supreme  Law  of  Conscience,  in  despite 
of  the  evil  prescription  that  so  strongly 
countenances  oblique  and  dishonest 
courses.  This,  as  we  have  said,  he  is 
induced  in  his  '*  Apology"  to  reason 
out  elaborately,  in  order  to  resist  pre- 
judications which  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  influence  of  his  views.  The 
insertion  of  this  preliminary  argfument 
Was  the  judicious  suggestion  of  a  dis- 
tinguished legal  friend.  It  i§  a  valu- 
able dissertation,  expressed  with  gfreat 
strength  and  unaffectedness,  and  leav- 
ing few  or  none  of  the  popular  allega** 
tions  unanswered. 

We  will  dedicate  a  page  or  two  to 
the  consideration  of  this  question ; 
stating  its  moral  bearings  as  they 
appear  to  us,  and  in  general  confor- 
mity with  the  principles  of  pure  and 
elevated  truth,  delivered  in  the  ex« 
cellent  little  digest  before  us. 

The  whole  will  of  course  turn  upon 
our  conception  of  the  Relation  of  the 
Lawyer  to  his  Client.  The  true  idea 
of  that  relation  is  well  expressed  in 
various  parts  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  book« 
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He*  feels  the  importance  of  precisely 
defining  it. 

Thus — "  If}  as  is  obvious,  the  reiuU* 
ing  force  (to  speak  mechanically)  of 
the  three  persons  united — the  client, 
attomeji  and  advocate — ought  to  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  client  alone, 
were  he  endowed  with  the  powers  and 
knowledge  necessary  to  plead  his  own 
cause,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence*   that  the  advocate  should 
not  lend  himself  to  produce,  in  concert 
with  his  client  and  the  attorney,  an  effect 
which  could  not  with  justice  be  pro- 
duced by  the  client  alone,  when  filling 
all  the  three  characters  in  his  own 
person." — (Appendix,   p.  188.)     Or 
again,  and  to  the  same  effect — <<  To 
barristers  properly  it  appertains,  le- 
gally and  in  order,  to  set  before  judges 
and  juries  that  which  the  diligence  of 
the  attorney  has  gathered  from  the 
complaint  of  the  client ;  so  that  the 
whole  together  —  barrister,  attorney, 
and  client— make  as  it  were  one  man, 
whom  of  right  one  spirit  of  truth,  jus* 
tioe,  and  mercy  should  move  and  ani< 
mate."_(Chap.  ii.)     Or  thus— «« In 
one  word,  the  lawyer  regards  himself  as 
put  in  his  client's  place  to  do  for  him 
whatever  he  might  do  for  himself  (had 
he  the  lawyer's  skill)  consistently  with 
truth  and  justice ;  more  than  this  he 
will  not  do ;  and  he  desires  not  those 
for  his  clients  who  dare  not  trust  him 
to  act  with  the  same  prudence,  in* 
tegrityy  and  seal  as  if  the  cause  were 
bis  own."— (Chap,  vii.)  Or  once  more 
^^**  All  that  is  maintained  is,  that  the 
advocate  has  a  right  to  expect  what 
every  person  who  calls  upon  another 
to  Md  Ikim  in  any  undertaking  is  bound 
to  ffive — an  assurance  that  the  object 
he  u  called  upon  to  co-operate  in  effect* 
ing  is  such  as  may  morally  and  lawfully 
be  sought.** — (Apol.  for  the  work,  p. 
83.)  These  statements  as  prefacing  the 
argument  for  a  high  estimate  of  legal 
duties,   are  important,  because  they 
seem  directly  to  meet  the  popular  plea 
of  the  ideniificiUuni  of  the  advocate 
with  his  client.     They  suggest  at  once 
the  proper  replyt  which  concedes  the 
alleged  identification,   but  maintains 
that  the  advocate  is  identified  not  with 
all  the  client  may  desire  to  do,  but 
with    all  he  ought  to  do — identified 
with  the  client  not  as  with  a  being  of 
mere  will  and  blind  or  malignant  im- 
pulse but  as  with  a  moral  agent  esseo- 
tlally  boond  to  all  the  laws  of  justice 


and  truth.  For  it  is  surely  manifest 
that  no«man — lawyer  or  not— can  justly 
abandon  his  own  moral  nature  under 
any  conceivable  circumstance;  can 
deliberately  cease  to  be  possessed  of 
a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  or  possess- 
ing it,  can  voluntarily  cease  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  actions  which  that 
sense  of  duty  is  meant  to  govern.  Nor 
can  that  identification  be  more  than  a 
monstrous  fiction  which  can  only  pro* 
ceed  upon  supposing  the  uilfiu  tup' 
pression  of  an  esseniial  eon$tiHent  of 
human  nature  on  the  part  of  him  who 
is  to  enter  into  this  relation  of  imagi- 
nary identity. 

Such  is  the  conception  of  the  Rd»» 
tion  of  Lawyer  and  Client  which  reaaoii 
and  justice  appear  to  authenticate. 
Now  let  us  attend  to  the  rival  state* 
ment. 

The  popular  theory  (for  such  we 
fear  it  must  be  styled)  is  expounded  la 
all  its  fulness  in  the  following  passage 
of  Lord  Brougham's  celebrated  Do* 
fence  of  Queen  Caroline  before  the 
House  of  Lords;  a  paasaoe  the  en* 
thusiastic  reception  of  which  by  the 
majority  of  an  honourable  professioot 
only  evmces  how  easily  a  prineiple  of 
false  honour  may  assume  the  dignity 
of  self-sacrificing  virtue.  **  Aa  Advo- 
cate,'* said  the  eloquent  speaker,  **  by 
the  sacred  duty  which  he  owes  hia 
client,  knows  in  the  dts^arve  of  that 
ofilce,  but  one  person  in  ne  worki* 
that  cHent  and  none  other.  To  save  that 
client  by  all  expedient  means ;  to  pro* 
tect  that  client  at  all  hasards  and  ooeli 
to  all  others,  and  among  others  to 
hims«lf--is  the  highest  and  most  on* 
questioned  of  his  duties;  and  be  mast 
not  regard  the  alarm,  the  sofferiag^ 
Me  torment,  the  deetruetionp  wlueh  ho 
may  bring  upon  any  other.  Nay,  a^ 
parating  even  the  duties  of  a  patrioi 
from  those  of  an  advocate,  and  casting 
them,  if  need  be,  to  the  wind,  he  must 
^  on,  reckless  of  the  eonsemienoeey 
if  his  hie  it  should  Qnhi|ipily  bo  lo 
invohe  his  eountrf  m  eoi^^teion  for  Ass 
eUent'i  protection  t "  Surely  we  are  not 
unreasonable  in  asking  for  some  aim. 
mentative  ground  for  such  a  sobversMm 
as  this  is  of  all  Doty,  under  the  namo 
and  sanction  of  Duty ;  surely  it  is  Doi 
unftdr  to  ask  how  the  title  and  callii^ 
of  a  Lawyer  obliges  a  man  under  paia 
of  grievous  guilt  to  become  aa  ac- 
cessary to  guilt  the  most  atrodkms  \ 
justifies  him  la  Toloatarily  assooiiBg 
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49uif(Miaes  KUn-to'^M^ntaiiii  a  position 
^viti^f,  .wi^hfAi^  {^e ;  SAQotitj  of  the 
Javyer'a  govi^  vroul4  overit  the  con- 
tde«uij»tion  ,daf  to  the  abettor  of  oon- 
^iracjf  or  {reason* 
•)  To  'this  .Ter J  reasonable  demand 
YUrions. 'answers  Jliave  bjpen  gireni  to 
«0Be  iof  which  we  shall  just  now  have 
peoB^oi^  to  draw  attention*  Our  own 
jCkpuiioB  of  them  is  clear*,  thejr  are 
altogether  inadeqnate  to  oppose  the 
^iricter  oviews^  or  to  justify  such  a 
.alat^liienfc  aa  (for  example)  the  re- 
j^jkab}e  one  we  have  just  cited.  And 
vet*  it  is  scarcely  possible  they  could 
Jpavf  oklained  such  currency  without 
40^  foundation  in  the  rqaiity  of 
thingii  ][.  nothing  so  very  plausible  was 
ever  n^ithoutsome  element  of  truth. 
The  proper  use^  then^  to  be  made  of 
these  .ordinary  pleas  in  justification  of 
)iip£|ssional  laxity  is,  not  indeed  for 
tjnia  {wpgose  of  apposing  or  denying  the 
high^  t  principles  of  duty — but  sa^ 
liitarilyto  qmlify  the  application  of 
them*  •  by  impressing  upon  the  con- 
^ientioQs  advocate  the  danger  of  over- 
gained  acri4>u]osity  in  the  refusal  of 
olienciqfB.  This  is  the  real  value  of 
thes^  popular  arguments ;  and  as  long 
aa  it)iey  are  restricted  to  that  object* 
they  are  not  without  substantial  use 
>na  benefit*  A nd*  in  truth*  if  most  of 
the  ingenious  statements  of  these  ar- 
gUmentabe  carefully  examined*  it  will 
hfH  found  |that*v«thoogh  they  pirofess 
nHicb:n)<vre>  they  just  prove  this*  and 
aotaiBg^  else  i  for  as  long  as  it  is 
oranted  (w]iich  is  seldom  or  never 
%^n»9Xif  <denied>  that  there  is  any 
^9^  whieh.a  lawyer  ought  unhesitat* 
i|^ly'«4a  refuse*,  m  long  the  principle 
of  oonaoienee  is  reserved*  and  all  the 
j^h^^lient  dissensions  must  turn  upon 
^filefegrae  and  dettfUs  of  its  appli- 
cation'. •  /I .  . 
tM'To.this9  aa  a  necessary  supplement 
.to  the  (argument*  we  may*  perhaps* 
j«iitf n«  .  $ .  eertmply  ought  not  to 
h§  Quitted*  were  uny  complete  or  me- 
Ihodieal  disoussien  of  the  question  un- 
dertaken* The  oommon  views  of  legal 
duty  kme  their  proper  pUce*  and  thev 
<M|ght  tOi  be  given  it.  They  are  worth 
•omething*  though  not  worth  all  their 
I^llnilder8  wooid  claim  for  them.  And 
miporali subjects*  though  not  in  the 
wprd  of  .mathematical  truth*  no  de- 
mMittralsoik  is  felt  to  be  perfectly 
firtJilwtorf  which  does  not  account 
for  the  exbtence  aod  prevalence  of  the 
Vol,  XXI—No,  121* 


objection,  by  in  some  wav  including  it 
in  the  solution.  The  opjections  will 
still  retain  force  if  we  do  not  show  how 
they  gained  influence*  and  what*  if  any* 
is  their  real  weight.  Nor  are  the  strict 
and  conscientious  principles  advocated 
iby  our  author  at  all  weakened  by  can- 
didly admitting  that  there  la  a  consi- 
derable value  in  the  ordinary  repre- 
sentations* when  confined  to  their 
proper  use,  as .  practical  moAitions 
against  an  undue  and,  exaggerated 
scrupulousness. 

Employed*  then*  for  this  subordinate 
purpose*  we  grant  such  arguments  to 
have  a  real  value  ;  emnloyed  to  con- 
travene the  main  Principle^  that  con- 
science must  rightfully  claim  to  ro« 
gulate  the  lawyer*s  adoption*  of  cases* 
we  strenuously  deny  their,  cogency. 
And  yet  to  this  is^ue  the  questiqn  has 
actually  been  urged.  It  is  true  that* 
as  we  have  said*  special  cases  might 
easily  be  proposed  which  would  (we 
humbly  hope)  extort  a  disclaimer  from 
even  the  most  licentious  of  legal  ca^ 
suists  ;  but  it  is*  nevertheless*  certain 
that,  in  theory,  the  doctrine  here  de- 
nied has  been*  in  all  its  unqualified 
amplitude*  earnestly  and  constantly 
maintained.  We  do  not  merely  refer 
to  such  rhetorical  bursts  as ,  that  of 
Lord  Brougham.  It  has  been  stated 
and  defended  as  a  fundamental  maxim» 
not  in  the  ardour  of .  the  speech^ 
but  in  the  gravity  of  the  essay» 
that  the  lawyer  is  to  know  no  will  but 
that  of  his  accidental  consulter— that 
he  is  to  see  with  no  other  eyes  than 
those  of  his  client*  though*  indeed*  he 
may  furnish  those  eyes  with  glasses  to 
enable  them  to  see  farther*  and  to  see 
more  clearly.  And  though  this  opl« 
nion  really — and*  one  would  thin 
manifestly — contradicts  the  primary 
elements  of  all  morality*  the  attempt 
to  question  it  is  at  this  day  often  met* 
in  ordinary^society*  not  so  much  with 
laboured  argument  as  with  almost 
contemptuous  pity.  It  is  now*  there- 
fore* time  for  us  to  examine  briefly 
the  real  worth  of  this  very  popular 
theory  of  a  lawyer's  duties. 

The  arguments  in  defence  of  it  are 
variously  modified*  according  to  the 
peculiar  temper  and  experience  of  the 
persons  urging  them ;  but*  setting 
aside  some  obviously  untenable  posi- 
tions—untenable* because  they  would 
equally  applv  to  every,  case  in  which 
one  man  can  be  asked  to  help  another- 
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they  seom  nearly  all  to  reduce  them* 
salves  to  the  gener&l  pleas  (1.)  of  the 
merely  repmentative  character  of  the 
advocate,  and  (2.)  of  the  altimate  ten- 
dency of  the  obligatory  adoption  of  all 
oases  by  our  lawyers  to  secare»  on  the 
whole,  the  greatest  amount  of  justice 
in  the  country. 

I.  The  former  of  these  allegations 
we  have  already,  in  substance,  an- 
swered. We  have  affirmed  that  the 
lawyer,  unless  he  can  voluntarily  re- 
sign his  moral  nature,  has  no  right  to 
become  the  representative  of  the  op- 
pressor or  the  cheat ;  that  is,  to  be- 
come the  mechanical  instrument  for 
evil  of  any  employer  who  may  be 
wealthy  enough  to  hire  his  services. 
There  is  no  magic  in  either  the  Word 
or  the  Idea  of  Representation  that 
cm  rightly  effect  such  a  transforma- 
tion as  this.  Were  the  function  of 
the  Advocate  merely  the  official  duty 
of  stating  to  a  court  the  wishes  of  a 
certain  individual,  and  the  groands 
upon  which  that  individual  rested  his 
claims,  without  being  hiiMelf  sup» 
posedt  in  any  degree^  to  heme  fur^ 
ninhed  these  growdSf  or  authoriied 
the  public  statement  of  them,  there 
might  be  some  force  in  the  argument. 
We  might  thus  save  the  morality  of 
the  Lawyer,  by  lowering  his  office  to 
that  of  a  Clerk.  But  we  all  know 
that  neither  in  theory  nor  by  practice 
is  this  limitation  of  the  Lawyer*s  office 
justified.  The  Lawyer,  who  is  said  to 
be  the  simple  representative  of  his 
clients  prmletermined  purposes,  is 
himself  the  framer  of  the  whole  case  ; 
it  is  he  who  has  decided  that  it  shall 
be  brought  into  Court,  it  is  he  who  has 
prepared  it  for  that  issue,  it  is  he  who 
has  devised  the  pleas  by  which  it  is  to 
be  supported,  it  is  he  who  is  engaged 
to  watch  over  its  progress,  it  is  he 
who,  having  originally  advised  it,  is 
answerable  for  its  sucoess.  Surely  it 
is  impossible  even  to  conceive  a  more 
perfect  instance  of  a  deliberate  combi- 
nation to  the  production  of  ^  common 
result.  Sorely  it  can  scaroelv  be  de- 
nied that  in  any  case  of  wimil  ii\}os- 
tice,  the  Counsel,  holding  such  a  rela- 
tion as  we  have  deseribed,  is  even  wiore 
directly  the  Author  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding than  the  ralty  Client  himself. 
And  it  remains  tone  shown — certainly 
it  never  has  been  satisfactorily  shown 
— «that  the  principles  applicable  to 
every  other  ease  of  oomnlielty  in 
crime»  fail  to  be  applicable  nere. 


This  is  sometimes  mot  by  the  plea» 
that  the  Court  and  the  World  at  large 
are  well  aware  that  the  Lawyer  is  not 
always  of  the  opinion  he  publicly  m«n- 
tains ;  that  there  is  a  universal  "  un- 
derstanding'* of  this  among  all  parties ; 
and  that  this  "  understanding"  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  his  partnership  in  evil 
only  nominal.  A  conventional  licence 
to  deceive,  annuls  the  g^ilt  of  deceit ; 
as  it  annulled  the  guilt  of  secret  theft 
in  Sparta.  But  this  will  go  but  a 
little  wav  in  solving  the  difficulty.  It 
is  indeed  at  once  clear  that  the  prin- 
ciple must  be  defective  somewhere  g  for 
a  thousand  cases  could  be  named  where 
any  mind  with  a  single  spark  of  honesty 
wonld  reject  its  application  with  horror; 
and  yet,  if  it  be  valid  at  all,  it  ought 
to  be  so  ttniversally.  Nor  would  the 
Spartan  analogy  help  the  matter ;  it 
would  rather  eipose  the  defect  of  the 
argument ;  for  surely  the  civil  lioenoe 
to  indulge  in  secret  thievery  wonld 
scarcely  have  justified,  ta  foro  cois- 
seientiie,  him  who  (for  example)  robbed 
his  own  Father  of  sustenance,  or  a 
dying  friend  of  the  bed  on  which  he 
lay.  Exactly  as  in  all  minds  of  any 
degree  of  integrity,  there  must  be  under- 
stood limits  to  this  licence  of  profes- 
sional deceit,  which  yet  is  stated  as 
if  it  were  allowable  universally  ;«• 
and  which  is,  in  troth,  of  very  little 
ar^mentative  value,  in  a  question  of 
Pnnciples  such  as  this  is,  unless  it  be 
assumed  to  be  thus  absolutely  appli- 
oablot  But  we  take  more  decided 
ground.  The  TWjfact  of  such  a  oon- 
rentional  liberty  to  the  professors  of 
the  Law  is  itself  altogether  imaffinary. 
The  corrupt  pimctices  of  the  Profes- 
sion may  have  produced  such  an  un- 
derstanding; but  is  this  profession, 
indeed,  to  take  advantage  of  its  own 
wrong?  to  erect  the  results  of  its  own 
evil  into  a  criterion  to  justify  the  evil 
that  produced  them?  No  eonstitU' 
tional  enaehnentf  in  any  country,  baa 
ever  recognised  this  supposed  under- 
standing, that  property,  and  repota* 
tion,  and  life,  are  only  to  be  held  and 
enjoyed  subject  to  the  attacks  of  legal 
cupidity ;  no  civilised  country  has ' 


thus  emancipated  a  particuhur  body  of 
its  citiaens  firom  all  the  restrainu  of 
morality ;  and  given  it  a  per-oentasa 
on  the  possessions  of  the  rest  as  the 
legitimate  prise  of  its  authoriaed  ini- 
<^nity.  So  feeble  are  the  very  founda- 
tions of  this  pleading. — Bot,  now, 
examine  how  far  it  will  practically 
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apply.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  plain 
that  this  licence  to  assume  a  part,  and 
the  inrlemnitj  from  crime  ii^^hich  it  is 
supposed  to  brings  cannot  in  any  de- 
gree apply  to  those  private  advices  of 
Counsel,  upon  which  the  whole  cause 
was  originally  undertaken,  and  which 
are  usually  considered  to  form  the 
in ost  important  function  of  the  profes- 
sion. Here  insincerity  is  so  little 
authorized,  that  it  is  justly  fatal  to  all 
professional  reputation :  here  the  Law- 
yer voluntarily  charges  himself  with 
the  whole  moral  character  of  the  case, 
and  makes  himself  deliberately  respon- 
sible for  it. — But  even  in  the  public 
conduct  of  the  case  in  Court,  this  un- 
derstood assumption  of  a  part  cannot 
fairly  be  pleaded  as  a  vindication  of 
wilful  participation  in  a  criminal  inten- 
tion to  overreach  or  defraud.  For  it 
is  obvious  that  the  whole  labour  of  the 
Advocate  is  practically  to  destroy  this 
very  supposition  (that  he  is  assuming 
a  conviction  which  he  does  not  feel)  in 
the  minds  of  his  hearers ;  it  being 
certain  that  his  avowal,  or  even  the 
suspicion  at  the  time,  of  his  not  holding 
the  opinion  he  supported,  would  be  at 
once  fatal  to  the  success  of  his  labours, 
especially  of  his  appeals  to  a  jury ;  and 
it  being,  in  point  of  fact,  the  verv  cha- 
racteristic of  an  unpractised  pleader 
to  allow  any  such  disbelief  to  be 
detected.  Here,  then,  we  have  the 
unscrupulous  practitioner  defended 
upon  a  supposition  which  it  is  his  oum 
most  strenuous  object  to  nullify  ;*  and 
the  existence  of  which,  during  the 
period  of  his  professional  exertions, 
would  be  almost  certain  to  neutralize 
the  effect  of  the  very  assumption  it  is 
supposed  to  justify  1 

1 1.  But  the  ground  upon  which  the 
chief  reliance  rests,  is  unquestionablv 
that  other  plea  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded ;  the  allefi^ed  tendency  of  this 
system  of  professional  ethics  to  ensure, 
an  the  whote,  the  greatest  amount  of 
justice  to  all  parties  of  litigants  in  a 
country;  by  securing  the  adequate  re- 
presentation of  every  cause,  and  such 
thorough  examination  of  its  merits  as 
is  best  calculated  to  elicit  real  truth. 

When  this  is  proposed  as4i  satisfac- 
tory moral  justification  for  the  system 
which  makes  it  obligatory  upon  Advo- 
cates to  adopt  all  cases  indiscriminately 
which  are  offered  to  their  acceptance, 
it  can  only  proceed  upon  the  general 
principle,  **  that  the  probability  of  ulti- 


mate public  advantage  is  sufficient 
moral  warrant  for  any  private  action ;" 
and  upon  the  particular  assumption, 
*'  that  this  public  advantage  is  really  best 
secured  by  the  system  in  qvestion.**  We 
are  not  disposed  to  admit  either  of 
these  propositions. 

1.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  now  and 
here  to  enter  into  any  elaborate  exa- 
mination of  that  peculiar  moral  system 
of  General  Expediency,  of  which  the 
former  principle  is  the  expression.  We 
shall,  for  the  present,  merely  observe 
that  we  have  no  quarrel  with  those 
who  see  much  that  is  valifable  in  the 
expositions  of  that  system.  It  is  no 
feeble  or  inoperative  truth  which  they 
have  got  hold  of,  when  they  insist  upon 
the  duty  of  contributing  to  public  be- 
nefit, and  when  they  place  that  duty 
very  high  in  the  scale  of  human  obliga- 
tions. But  it  is  only  one  truth  amon^ 
many.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
both  affirmations  are  true,  and  equally 
true, — that  we  ought  to  act  so  as  to 
increase  public  happiness,  and  that  we 
ought  to  fulfil  our  special  obligations 
for  their  own  sake.  But  when  the 
latter  truth  is  made  a  mere  corollary 
from  the  former,  when  the  former  ia 
represented  as  involving  all  others,  and 
constituting  the  only  real  ground  of 
duty,  we  are  forced  to  deny  a  system 
which,  necessarily  leaving  many  ac- 
knowledged duties  incapable  of  refer- 
ence to  any  such  principle,  leaves 
them,  therefore,  destitute  of  satis- 
factory proof; — a  system  which,  in 
ambitiously  claiming  for  its  single 
principle  universal  empire,  is  really 
forced  to  abandon  many  of  the 
most  important  provinces  of  morals 
unguarded  to  the  irruptions  of  scep- 
ticism and  sophistry. 

In  order  to  cover  this  deficiency, 
inherent  in  the  '*  Greatest  Happiness 
Principle,"  many  efforts  have  been 
made ;  of  which  the  most  remark- 
able is  undoubtedly  the  introduction 
of  the  theory  of  "general  rules," 
which,  collected  originally  from  ex- 
pediency, are  supposed  to  become 
the  immediate  standards  of  moral  ac- 
tion. These,  it  is  conceived,  will  end- 
brace  all  cases  where  no  direct  relation 
to  general  expediency  can  be  discerned* 

But  with  all  the  provision  men  can 
make,  by  this  supplemental  machinery 
of  general  rules  and  classes  of  actions, 
it  is  most  certsun  that  it  is  the  particU" 
Zar  action  with  which  the  individua' 
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is  concerned — the  particaUr  action 
80  and  80  circumstanced ;  and  that 
there  are  innamerable  instances  of  un- 
questionable obligation  where  that 
particular  action,  being  wrought  or 
omitted  in  perfect  secrecy,  and  influ- 
encing the  positive  enjovment  of  nt> 
existing  person,  cannot  be  shown  to 
have  anj  relation  whatever  to  the 
rule  of  general  happiness,  or  to  any 
happinesa-test  at  sJl.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  case  of  a  promise  privately 
made  to  a  dying  man  to  build  him  a 
monument,  or  to  defrav  for  him  a 
certain  amount  of  funeral  expense.  It 
being  conceded  that  the  promiser  is 
bound  to  keep  this  covenant,  the  theo- 
rists, who  deny  that  there  can  be  any 
moral  duty  where  the  enjoyment  of 
some  animated  being  is  not  in  some 
way  involved,  introduce  their  doctrine 
of  general  rules  or  classes  of  actions ; 
and  urging  that  it  is  for  the  advantage 
and  happiness  of  men  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  such  promises  should  be  kept,— 
as  otherwise  the  comfort  of  the  dying 
would  be  seriously  impaired  by  the 
universal  loss  of  oonfiaence, — plead, 
that  if  ali  such  promises  ought  to  be 
kept  we  have  granted  that  this  parti- 
cular promise  ought,  as  being  one  of 
the  number.  But  this  seems  a  pal- 
pable fallacy.  For  if  the  onlv  ground 
why  aU  such  promises  ought  to  be 
Icept,  be  the  perceived  connexion  be- 
tween such  fidelity  and  eeneral  confi- 
dence, sure] V  if  tk  pta-tinuarctae  arise, 
where  an  individual  isabsolutelycertain 
that  his  faithlessness,  being  utterly  and 
for  ever  unknown,  cannot  possibly 
diminish  general  confidence,  m  that 
jparttadar  iiutamco  he  must,  upon 
this  theory,  feel  himself  liberated  from 
any  obligi^on,  even  though  he  grant 
the  propriety  of  fidelity  as  a  general 
rule.  It  is  manifest  sophistry  m  such 
«  case  to  object  that  we  *'  assent  and 
deny  with  the  same  breath'*  that  pro- 
miies  ought  to  be  kept  to  the  dead. 
Nor  does  it  alter  the  matter  to  intro- 
duce, with  Paley,  the  Divine  Will,  as 
commanding  <<  the  general  rule,**  and 
thereby  inclusively  commanding  all  the 
particular  actions ;  for  still,  on  his 
own  showing,  the  Divine  Will  com- 
mands the  general  rule,  and  all  the 
actions  it  comprehends,  omly  in  to  far 
as  theycan  be  evinced  to  affect  happi- 
ness. That  which  alone  mdicatee  '*  the 
general  rule**  must  surely  gpovem  its 
application^  whether  to  eiubrce  or  to 


suspend  it. — It  is  triumphantly  asked 
— "  would  it  be  well  that  all  men 
should  thus  disregard  their  promises  ?** 
We  reply, — undoubtedly,  if  the  crea- 
tion of  happiness  be  the  only  object  of 
morality,  it  would  be  quite  as  well  that 
all  men  should  individually  as  the  cases 
arose,  disregard  such  secret  promises 
as  these,  though  not,  of  course,  that 
they  should  so  act  by  concert,  or  that 
they  should  ever  divulge  their  con- 
ductr— suppositions  which  are  mani- 
festly excluded  in  the  hypothesis  on 
which  we  are  reasoning.  For  indeed, 
it  is  not  the  promiser's  actual  respect 
for  his  promise,  but  the  dying  man's 
belief  that  he  will  respect  it,  tnat  can 
affect  the  happiness  of  the  latter ;  and 
consequently  on  this  theory  the  only 
obligation  on  the  promiser  is  to  pre- 
serve or  not  diminish  the  belief  in  him 
or  in  others  ;  which  in  the  present  case 
we  suppose  to  be  done,  whether  he 
really  ever  fulfil  the  promise  or  not. 
So  that  such  treachery  seems  com- 
pletely to  evade  even  that  bond  of 
*'  general  rules,**  which  has  been  de- 
vised to  include  such  cases. 

Butto  return  to  the  immediate  appli- 
cation of  the  theorv  of  General  Expedi- 
ency to  the  special  question  of  Indiscri- 
minate Advocacy.  It  has,  as  we  have 
said,  been  held  that  the  duty  of  all 
citizens,  and  of  the  Lawyer  among 
them,  can  only  be  fixed  by  showing  the 
comparative  tendency  of  actions  to  the 
greater  benefit  of  societv.  Now,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  say  of  this  mode  of 
discovering  duty,  that  the  theorv  seems 
to  admit  of  refutation  out  of  it$elf 
For  however  the  fixation  of  Virtues 
and  Duties  first  arose,  it  is  most  certain 
that  if  the  general  welfare  of  Society 
be  now  the  Imtimate  test  of  men*s  con- 
duct, one  or  the  earliest  conclusions 
drawn  from  that  doctrine  would  be 
that  we  should  not  practically  recur  to 
it  as  the  first  or  principal  directorv  of 
duty,  inasmuch  as  nothing  could  be 
more  infallibly  wuurious  to  Society  than 
such  habitual  reference.  It  can  scarcely 
be  denied  that  men  are  capable  of 
acting  from  some  more  direct  and  im- 
mediate rule  of  duty,  the  simple  fact 
bein^  that  nearly  everv  man  does ;  and 
if  this  be  thus  posswle,  there  cannot 
surely  l>e  the  least  doubt  that  it  is  in- 
finitely more  for  the  benefit  of  Society 
that  they  should  follow  this  immediate 
dictate  of  duty,  than  that  they  should 
recur  to  a  rule  which  requires  innume- 
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rable  elements  of  calcaJAtion  before  it 
can  give  any  result  at  ally  and  which  at 
every  step  of  the  computation  affords  a 
new  disguise  for  self-deceit,  and  a  new 
apology  for  the  impatient  passions.  On 
the  very  hypothesis,  then,  that  general 
expediency  is  the  uUimate  teit  (inade- 
quate as  that  doctrine  is),  we  arffue 
that  it  can  never  have  been  designed  as 
the  immediate  rule.  No  rule  of  duty 
can  ever  be  of  the  slightest  practical 
value — no  rule  of  duty  can  ever  have 
been  meant  for  man — but  one  that  is 
instantaneous  and  authoritative ; — 
delay  the  verdict  of  Conscience,  or 
weaken  its  certainty  (and  the  calcula- 
tion  of  utilities  must  do  both),  and  in 
the  warfare  of  temptation  you  inevi- 
tably annul  its  whole  practical  effi- 
ciency. 

Now  the  position  of  the  Lawyer  in 
no  respect  insulates  him  from  this  im- 
mediate authority  of  the  rule  of  Ck)n- 
science,  as  rightfully  superseding  all 
remoter  grounds  of  action.  If  the  true 
rule  for  man  be  that  of  obvious  justice 
and  truth  irrespective  of  ultimate  re- 
sults ;  if  as  a  universal  maxim,  conduct 
be  for  man  and  consequences  for  God ; 
there  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  that 
should  be  suspended  in  the  case  of  one 
profession  which  is  received  in  every 
other  department  of  Society  as  the 
only  safeg^uard  of  mutual  confidence 
and  common  integrity.  If  we  would 
at  once  reject  the  plea  of  the  thief  or 
the  assassin,  who  should  urge  us  to 
listen  until  be  had  evinced  that  on  the 
whole  there  was  a  slight  overbalance 
of  probability  that  his  crime  would  be 
useful  to  Society  ; — and  that,  not 
merelv  because  we  denied  the  alleged 
probability,  but  because  we  utterly  dis- 
dained and  repudiated  the  principle  of 
such  a  defence ;  there  cannot  be  ad- 
duced the  smallest  reason  why  we 
should  tolerate  the  same  principle  as 
justifying  the  wilful  partnership  in 
guilt  which  belongs  to  him  who  know- 
ingly assists  by  legal  ingenuity  a  pro- 
ject of  fraud,  under  whatever  conven- 
tional respectability  of  profession  he 
may  be  sheltered.  What  effect,  indeed, 
ought  the  adoption  or  the  counte- 
nancing of  such  maxims  by  a  whole 
profession  to  have,  except  to  heighten 
our  indignation  at  their  prevalence  ? 

2.  Having  rejected  the  ethical 
principle  upon  which  this  argument 
{flroceeds,  we  may  now  devote  a  brief 
attention  to  the  supposed  fact  it  as- 


sumes ; — namelyr^thatthe  understood 
obligation  among  Lawyers  to  adopt  all 
cases  is  necessary,  or  at  least  is  more 
expedient,  for  the  general  attainment 
of  justice. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  prevent 
misconception  by  steadily  defimng  the 
doctrine  we  really  maintain  ;  because 
most  of  the  ordinary  representations 
on  the  opposite  side  of  this  question 
seem  to  proceed  upon  gross  exagsen^ 
tions  of  the  views  they  are  brought  to 
resbt.  All  that  we  affirm  is  this  ;-*— 
that  Conscience  must  not  be  refused 
its  influence  on  the  acceptance  or  re- 
jection of  legal  cliencies.  And  we 
oppose  this  proposition  to  the  doctrine, 
that  the  acceptance  ought  to  be  com- 
pulsory, and  the  lawyer  left  no  option* 
If  the  adversary  (as  is  likely)  attempt 
to  modify  the  latter  assertion,  we  then 
observe  that  the  whole  matter  of  dis* 
cussion  is  at  once  changed ;  the  real 
point  of  dispute  is  surrendiered ;  the 
question  becomes  one  of  degree ;  and 
upon  that  new  ground  of  consideration 
(a  very  important  one  too)  there  would 
probably  be  found  little  substantial  dif- 
ference between  us  and  any  honourable 
opponent.  In  point  of  fact  this  tacit 
substitution  of  another  question  u  the 
usual  issue  of  the  discussion ;  naturally 
enough,  when  the  unqualified  doctrine 
is  found  untenable. 

But  at  first  the  case  b  usually  put  in 
the  most  unmodified  form ;  the  force 
of  the  arguments  resting  upon  the 
universality  of  the  obligation.  It  is 
admitted,  nay,  urged,  that  their  value 
would  vanish,  if  any  exception  were 
admitted  to  the  rule  of  compulsory 
advocacy.  Among  these  arguments 
are  such  as  follow ; — ^that  on  this  prin- 
ciple alone  all  cases  will  be  secured  an 
adequate  examination  ;~-that  this  prac- 
tice, leaving  the  Lawyer  no  option  to 
decline,  separates,  in  public  estimation^ 
the  real  sentiments  of  Advocate  and 
Client,  and  thus  secures  the  former 
against  the  tyrannical  interference  of 
irritated  Power ; — ^that,  on  any  other 
understanding  the  character  of  the 
Advocate  who  accepts  or  who  refuses 
would  itself  become  evidence  for  or 
Bgunstthe  party ; — that  pretended  con« 
scientiousness  would  afford  a  ready  ex- 
cuse for  the  desertion  of  causes  with 
which  the  timid  barrister  was  afraid  to 
connect  himself.  The  principle.  Uni- 
versally understood  and  unflinchingly 
carried  out^  that  the  Lawyer  is  the 
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indiscriminate  servant  of  the  public,  at 
once,  it  is  said,  remedies  all  these  evils. 
Now  it  would  be  very  uncandid  to 
deny  that  such  disadvantages  as  these 
might  sometimes  result  in  the  conscien- 
tious  exercise  of  the  profession :  the 
real  question  is,  whether  they  would 
ever  result  to  a  degree  which  could 
counterbalance  the  grievous  evil  of 
compelling  a  whole  profession  to  become 
the  ihelpless  instruments  of  iniquity ; 
or  to  a  degree  which  could  seriously 
injure  the  chances  of  truth  and  justice 
in  any  country.  Reflect  on  the  amount 
of  these  vaunted  difficulties.  What 
real  advantage  would  it  be  that  every 
case  which  malice  and  dishonesty  may 
contrive  should  have  a  hearing?  Why 
should  it  be  so  marvellously  beneficial 
to  the  interests  of  Society,  that  a  knave 
(and  in  the  strictest  times  no  other 
would  ever  find  himself  without  a  com- 
petent advocate  in  a  profession  com- 
prising hundreds)  should  be  furnished 
with  every  facility  for  deceiving  a  jury 
into  sanctioning  his  turpitude  ?  Surely 
to  this  plea  we  can  cordially  echo  the 
reply  given  to  its  well-known  parallel-^ 
"  nous  n*en  voyons  pas  la  necessitee" 
Is  it  chimerical  to  suggest  that  it  might 
possibly  be  even  beneficial  to  the  general 
cause  of  justice,  that  such  a  man  should 
be  embarrassed  by  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  practitioner  to  second  his 
knavery? — Thus,  too,  the  allegation 
that  this  understanding  alone  can  screen 
the  Bar  from  the  vengeance  of  an  en- 
raged Government,  is  one  that  applies 
only  to  rare  and  peculiar  crises  of 
political  excitement ;  and  one  that 
actually  even  then  is  not  always  veri- 
fied ;  for  we  all  know  that  in  such  trials 
the  advocates  selected  are  usually  those 
who  are  understood  to  sympathize  in 
genera]  politics  with  their  less  fortunate 
clients  ;  and  who  are  safe — not  because 
their  sympathy  is  any  secret  (which 
would  alone  help  the  argument),  but 
because,  whatever  be  their  political 
▼lews,  they  are  as  advocates  nhielded 
in  their  high  and  important  vocation 
by  public  opinion  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution — bulwarks  which  would 
remain  unimpaired  under  our  principles 
as  well  as  under  those  we  oppose. 
Again— that  on  these  stricter  views, 
the  character  of  the  Advocate  would 
prejudge  the  case  (a  plea  which  seems 


to  have  been  urged  with  great  power 
by  Lord  Erskine*)  is  of  little  practical 
importance ;  for  if  the  case  be  one  of 
palpable  dishonesty,  it  is  of  no  greater 
moment  it  should  be  thus  prejudiced 
than  by  any  other  common  inference 
of  character  from  associates ;  and  if  it 
be  one  of  integrity,  the  profession  is 
never  likely  to  be  so  poor  in  men  of 
eminence  as  not  to  afford  advocates  of 
character  to  match  with  their  weight 
of  reputation  the  ablest  who  may  be 
led  to  oppose  it.  Other  objections 
are  such  as  seem  equally  to  apply  to 
every  instance  in  which  men  de^iend 
on  the  assistance  of  their  fellows ;  and 
such  as  would  equally  suspend  the  ex- 
ercise of  Conscience  in  all.  For  ex- 
ample,—if  the  pusillanimous  Lawyer 
can  pretend  a  conscience,  so  can  any 
other  taun  solicited  to  help  in  any  other 
case ;  nor  has  any  casuist  ventured  on 
this  ground  to  stigmatize  all  conscien- 
tious objections  as  inadmissable.  If  a 
conscientious  lawyer  may  be  deceived 
as  to  the  moral  character  of  a  case,  and 
thus  do  unintentional  injustice,  (for  this 
too  is  earnestly  pleaded)  he  will  only 
exemplify  the  universal  fact  of  human 
fallibility  ;  while  from  the  numbers  of 
the  profession,  a  remedy  is  in  thia 
instance  peculiarly  attainable.  And 
to  all  these  alleged  difficulties  (which» 
in  truth,  belong  to  every  strenuous 
effort  to  obey  the  rule  of  night),  must 
now  be  opposed  the  direct  and  obvious 
benefit  to  general  justice  from  conscien- 
tiousness in  advocates.  For  when  once 
it  became  understood  that  a  Lawyer  s 
own  character  was  in  some  degree  con- 
cerned in  the  trial  of  hts  client,  he 
would  naturally  desire  to  seem  to 
proceed  only  on  pounds  such  as  would 
justify  his  adoption  of  the  case ;  that 
is,  to  be  seen  desirous  only  of  the  clear 
statement  of  right  and  the  full  elicita- 
tion  of  truth.  Could  this  spirit  be  pre- 
served, can  there  be  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  public  would  benefit  largely  bj 
it?  The  master  evil  of  human  law, 
its  facility  of  perversion  to  purposes  of 
vexatious  delay,  or  of  positive  injustice* 
being  thus  almost  wliolly  eradicated  1 

And  now  we  may  introduce  one  or 
two  considerations  to  which  we  before 
alluded  as  tending  usefully  to  illustrate 
or  to  qualify  the  application  of  these 
principles ;  tending,  at  least,  to  make 
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the  prospect  less  discouraging  of  pro* 
secutinff  the  profession  on  these  maxims 
of  resolute  inteffrity. 

We  believe,  uieo,  that  the  thorough 
reception  of  the  reasonings  on  which  we 
have  insisted,  by  the  mass  of  legal  prac- 
titioners, while  it  would  undoubtedly 
raise  the  tone  of  the  entire  profession, 
would  produce  far  less  diminution  in 
the  number  of  cases  actually  under^ 
taken,  than  might  be  at  first  imagined. 
It  is  not  that  enterprizes  of  conscious 
injustice  are  not  hazarded  by  clients; 
but  that — especially  in  the  hurry  and 
occupation  of  the  busy  practitioner—* 
it  would  seldom  happen  that  even  the 
most  conscientious  lawyer  should  be 
able  at  once  to  pronounce  a  case  wholly 
unworthy  of  judicial  arbitration,  and 
that  he  would  always  feel  it  hb  duty  to 
obey  his  client's  declared  and  anxious 
wishes  for  a  public  investigation  as  long 
as  there  appeared  the  least  fair  claim 
for  it.  Let  this  be  carefully  weighed. 
We  have  already  stated,  that  if  after 
mature  examination,  the  Lawyer  con- 
sider the  case  simply  unjust,  he  is 
bound  to  decline  it.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  as  long  as  there  appears  a  single 
element  of  right — of  probable  or  pos- 
nble  right — to  be  pleaded,  even  when 
the  chances  are  against  its  success,  we 
hold  it  assuredly  the  Lawyer's  duty, 
even  after  having  (if  he  think  proper,) 
advised  the  surrender  of  the  cause  in 
pomt  of  policy,  still  to  hold  himself 
ready  to  state  and  support  it,  should 
the  Client  so  determine.  It  would  be 
to  overstate  the  case  to  represent  the 
Lawyer  merely  as  the  Client's  Adviser. 
There  is  unquestionably  a  relation  es- 
tablished between  these  parties  of  a 
more  peculiar  kind.  The  Lawyer  is 
not  solely  an  Adviser  ;  he  is  an  under- 
stood Agent  and  Servant  also ;  and 
considerations  of  duty  are  to  apply  to 
him  just  as  they  do  to  a  Servant-* 
neither  less  nor  more.  In  adopting  his 
profession  and  attending  the  Courts, 
the  Lawyer  announces  himself  as  pre« 
pared  to  be  the  legal  assistant  of  any 
man  who  may  please  to  call  on  him ; 
once  engaged,  to  this  he  is  bound ;  con* 
scientious  scruples  coming  in  after- 
wards as  a  limitatian.  In  other  words, 
a  man  doe^i  not  become  a  Lawyer  in 
the  first  instance  to  benefit  public  jus- 
tice, and  then  espouse  at  his  option 
certain  chosen  cases  as  a  means  to  that 
end ;'  he  becomes  a  Lawyer  in  the Jirst 
instance  to  espouse  all  offered  coses  of 


demand  for  justice,  and  applies  his 
conscientious  scruples  secondarily  as 
an  occasional  *bar  to  that  primary  ob-' 
ject.  And  this  relation  of  voluntary 
universal  public  Servant  arises  not 
merely  after  he  has  considered  all  the 
merits  of  a  particular  cause  ;  it  arisee 
from  the  day  he  has  entered  the  pro* 
fession ;  upon  that  day  he  became  the 
Servant  of  the  Public,  and  each  special 
cliency  only  fixes  the  general  relation 
to  a  particular  instance  of  it.'  It  thus 
results  that  from  the  first  moment  the 
Lawyer  is  consulted,  and  voluntarily 
bends  to  hear  the  statement  of  the 
consulting  party,  he  establishes  the  re- 
lation with  that  party  of  Servant  as 
well  as  of  Adviser ;  and  consequently 
is  (as  in  all  other  cases  of  service,)  to 
presume  it  in  the  first  instance  his 
business  to  execute  according  to  hia 
skill  the  wishes  of  his  employer.  If 
conscientious  objections  arise,  of  course 
he  is  to  obey  them  ;  but  this  conside- 
ration, though  absolute  in  order  of 
authority,  is  secondary  in  order  of  time ;. 
they  are  not  to  be  presumed  as  likely, 
or  admitted  without  reluctance ;  and, 
as  long  as  thev  do  not  palpably  present 
themselves,  the  Lawyer,  having  en- 
gaged in  the  cause,  ordinarily  retains 
no  option  of  retiring.  And  thus,  it 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  all  we  have 
said,  and  indeed  seems  to  flow  out  of 
the  very  conception  of  the  Profession 
and  of  its  Relation  to  the  rest  of  so- 
ciety, to  afiirm, — that  as  long  as  there 
is  a  possibility  that  the  Client  may  have 
right  on  his  side,  the  conscientious 
Lawyer  will  feel  it,  not  only  a  thing 
permitted,  but  a  duty,  to  set  forth  the 
clium  ;  and  if ,  the  number  of  cases  to 
which  this  characteristic  fairly  applies 
be'Considered,it  will  probably  be  found 
to  leave  not  very  many  more  rejected 
cases  than  those  which  most  barristers 
of  high  character  would  even  now  un- 
hesitatingly decline. 

And  hence  we  conceive  the  chief 
value  of  such  a  Book  as  this  to  be,  not 
so  much  that  its  influence  would  very 
materially  alter  the  amowit  of  prac- 
tice in  the  Profession,  as  that  it  would 
elevate  the  tone  of  principle  on  which 
that  practice  is  conaucted;  furnishing 
good  men  with  diiitinct  grounds  for 
their  course,  and  setting  before  them 
the  portraiture  of  the  character  they 
are  to  aspire  to  realize.  This  our 
Author  has  admirably  done ;  and 
assuredly  this   is   needed,    'It  oMi* 
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not  but  move  regret  that  the  gODuinely 
Christian  Lawyers  who  now  amount 
to  a  ffoodlv  fellowship  at  our  own 
Bar,  should  make  their  views  upon 
this  important  subject  so  feebly  felt 
in  society.  And  we  cannot  but  think  the 
reason  to  be  (as  we  have  before  hinted) 
that  these  views  are  to  themselves  un- 
fixed and  indefinite ;  the  almost  uncon- 
scious effects  of  strong  religious  feeU 
ingy  and  not  the  direct  and  deliberate 
consequences  of  convictions  of  thepe- 
remptonr  Law  of  God.  These  are 
eminently  religious  men ;  and  the 
cause  of  all  this,  doubtless,  lies  deep 
in  the  peculiar  religious  teaching  of 
^e  age.  But  we  forbear  a  subject 
too  extensive,  and  perhaps  too  delicate, 
to  attempt  on  this  occasion. 

We  shall  substitute  for  such  discus- 
sions a  beautiful  piece  of  praefioa/ the- 
ology. 


**  THE  lawyer's  death. 


<« 


It  was  a  bright  evening  in  summer — 
the  rays  of  the  declining  sun  fell  full  upon 
the  couch  where  the  old  man  lav — round 
him  were  fathered  his  wife  and  children 
awaiting  m  sorrow,  rendered  peaceful 
bv  the  sweet  smile  which  plaved  upon 
his  lips,  the  moment  that  should  summon 
to  a  better  world  the  departing  spirit  of 
a  kind  and  affectionate  rather,  husband, 
and  fHend.  His  domestics  stood  in  the 
farther  part  of  the  room,  scarce  able  to 
suppress  their  sobs. 

«*  He  raised  himself  with  an  effort  and 
spoke.  'Beloved  wife  and  children, 
God,  who  has  comforted  and  succoured 
me  all  my  days,  bless,  preserve,  and 
keep  you.    To  his  heavenly  guidance  I 


commit  you  ;  despise  It  not — liis  law 
written  on  vour  hearts,  set  before  yon  in 
the  ensample  of  his  dear  Son,  and  taught 
you  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  regard  with  holy 
fear,  and  follow  with  fervent  love.  Let 
no  power  force  you,  no  wealth  tempt 
you,  no  carthlv  splendour  allure  you  to 
swerve  from  allegiance  to  this  holy  law. 
1  have  lived  long,  and  in  a  long  life  been 
often  called  upon  to  encounter  the  ene- 
mies of  Uiis  hol^  law,  and  often,  alas ! 
have  I  seen  it  trodden  down  and 
trampled  under  their  feet ;  but  sure  I 
am  that  no  peace  fills  their  dwellings, 
no  joy  swells  their  breasts ;  but  the  worm 
that  dies  not  gnaws  their  hearts,  and  a 
fearful-looking  for  of  fiery  indignation 
haunts  and  disturbs  them  in  the  midst 
of  their  loftiest  triumphs.  Envy  not, 
then,  the  oppressor,  and  choose  none 
of  his  ways.  Listen  to  the  law  of  God 
— the  voice  of  heavenly  wisdom — it  will 
be  a  light  to  yonr  feet  and  a  lamp  to 
your  paths  ;  a  shield  against  every  foe« 
and  a  shelter  from  every  blast ;  Its  wavs 
are  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all  its  patfia 
are  peace.  Such  has  it  ever  been  to 
mo  amid  all  the  strifes  and  struggles  of 
this  transitory  life — and  now  I  go, 
where  wars  and  tumults  shall  be  no 
more  heard,  where  strife  and  struggle 
shall  have  no  place,  but  justice,  peace, 
and  righteousness  shall  rdgn  eternal. 
Father  of  heaven,  grant  that  in  that 
kingdom  of  bliss  we  majr  all  meet  and 
join  in  the  song  of  praise  *  unto  Him 
that  has  loved  us  ana  washed  us  fW>m 
our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath 
made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and 
his  Father ;  to  him  be  glory  and  domi« 
nion  for  ever  and  ever. — Amen.***— 
p.  142. 

B. 


ON  THE  NEWS  rftOM  THE  EA8T« 


asowaiT.; 

How  did  dejection  wrap  us  in  ita  nally 

When,  like  some  plaffue  upon  far  cMt-winds  flyings 

Came  tales  of  oar  unburied  loldiers  lying 
In  that  dread  Pass,  our  British  standard's  falU 
Onr  women's  bondiage !    Now>  how  changed  is  all  t 

Bursts  forth  from  Affghan  clouds  onr  country's  ttar ; 

And  many  a  monrnery  cheered  bv  it  afar» 
Awhile  forgets  a  private  sorrow's  thrall. 
Scarce  China's  millenary  fence  o'erthrownt 

Which  walled  her  from  the  human  fiunily. 

More  glads  that  eastward  gaie  than  Sale  to  aee^ 
Leading  in  honour  hack  his  rescued  one. 
While  shoot  hu  comrades  in  triumphant  tone. 

And  floats  our  flag  aboTe  the  proud  Gbuanee* 


MoT^I84a# 


W^»  R«  H« 
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THE  TWO  f  GETS. 

A     TALE     IN     TWO     FASCICULI. 
BY  JOXATnAN  FRBKB  ■UNOMy. 

FASdCULirS  FRIXUS. 


Slingsby  Taiinteth  himself  in  his  origioalitjr  and  great  powers — He  taketh  a  sly  poke 
at  "  iDTOcations"  to  the  Muses,  though  sanctioned  by  the  ancients,  but  suggesteth 
A  new  method  for  those  who  wt7/ invoke — Rejecteth  all  aid  of  inspiration,  ana  goeth 
headlong  under  his  own  guidance — Introduceth  his  heroes — Exbibiteth  a  geniua 
in  his  **</ttdeo"  and  the  *' moc/us  o/)erancfr' therein. 

*'  Friendsj  Romans^  and  countrymen,  lend  me  your  ears  V* 
(As  Anthony  said,  in  the  play,  over  Csesor ;) 
I'll  not  pinch  them,  nor  pull  them,  but  tickle  them  lightly, 
"With  a  story  I'll  vouch  shall  be  picquant  and  sprightly. 
And  pointed  with  satire  as  sharp  as  a  razor. 
If  you'll  let  me  just  manage  my  rhymes  as  I  please,  sir. 
The  tale  is  my  own,  for  I  scorn  to  plagiarize-^ 
I'Jl  bet  you  a  guinea,  and  there  now  my  wager  lies. 
That  I  neither  have  begged  it,  nor  borrowed,  nor  stolen  it. 
But  can  lay  honest  claim,  as  my  own,  to  the  whole  on  it 
For  the  very  best  reason,  because  I've  begotten  it. 

Conceived  and  produced  it, 

To  rhyme  then  reduced  it, 
And  dashed  it  off  thus,  without  making  a  blot  in  it-.- 

So  I  pray  you  to  "  lend  me  the  loan  of"  your  ears. 

Oh  la  I 

I  was  very  near  making  a  shockiag  faux  pas, 
To  set  to  my  task 
Without  waiting  to  ask 
For  my  labours,  the  leave  or  the  lud  of  the  muses^ 
Which  I  take  is  a  homage  no  poet  refuses. 
And  though  Byron  makes  bold  to  sneer  at  it,  I  hold 
*Tis  a  canon  poetic  established  of  old. 
See  how  Homer  begins,  the  long  yam  that  he  spins 
(Which  we  thummed  when  young  urchins  at  scnool  for  oar  fins, 
I  remember  it  well,  'tis  a  long  time  ago) 
"  Miiw»  itHt  Btm  nnXnmiim* — 
**  Damn  Homo,"  as  Northerton  says  in  Tom  Jones^ 
Yon  exclaim,  "  I've  the  marks  of  him  still  in  my" — bones. 
He*8  an  old  fashioned  prig,  and  we  dont  care  a  fig 
For  such  musty  authorities  now — dash  my  wig  I 
Then  listen  to  Tasso — 'tis  surely  sublime. 
How  he  woos  on  Panuuso,  the  muse  to  his  rhyme. 
{Ahime  Uuso  /) — A  sigh  for  the  time 
When  I  read  his  sweet  verse  in  his  own  sunny  clime* 
**  Oh,  MusOf  tu  che  di  caduci  attori 

"  Non  circondi  lafronte  in  Elicona^^ 
^  M^,  s^  nel  delof  infra  I  beati  cori 

**  Htd  di  stelle  immortali  aurea  corona 
*'  Tu  spira  all  petto  mio  celesti  ardori 

**  Tu  rischiara  il  canto  mio" —  This  lowers  your  ton4  a 
Peg»  sifi  so  I  begi  sir,  a»  joa  haven't  a  leg,  sir^ 
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To  stand  on,  you'll  abandon  the  point,  nor  lay  hand  on 

My  rouse,  for  she's  skittish  if  any  one  vex  her  ; 
But  if  you  still  choose  your  assent  to  refuse 
There's  glorious  John  Milton's  **  Sing,  heavenly  muse." 
Now  the  thing  being  settled  as  aehn  les  regies, 

I'll  be  off  on  my  flight,  bold  and  strong  as  an  ea<^le. 
As  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  astonish  the  nation 
With  somethmg  quite  novel  in — 

MY  INVOCATION. 

I« 

Oh^  thou  heaven-born  spirit !  Holiest  light 

That  emanates  from  out  Jehovah's  throne, 
Whose  wings  swept  o'er  the  harp,  who  purged  the  sight 

Of  Zion's  Prophet  Ring — since  thou  hast  flown 
From  earth's  fall'n  sons  to  join  the  chorus  bright 

Of  Cherubim  that  harp  to  God  alone. 
My  impious  tongue  shall  never  dare  profane 
Thy  blest  repose  in  heav'n  to  aid  my  earthly  strain. 

II. 

And  thou,  bright  Maiden !  Poet -sprung,  yet  thought 
To  warm  the  Poet's  soul  and  guide  his  string? — 

With  much  of  heaven,  yet  some  of  mortal  fraught, 
Not  Seraph  all,  vet  past  Earth's  imaging — 

Thou,  from  whom  Milton  thoughts  unearthly  caught 
While  leaning  o'er  him  as  he  learned  to  sing — 

Thou  who  to  Shakspeare  gave  his  verse  of  fire, 

And  breathed  thy  sweetest  tones  o'er  Petrarch's  lyre — 

III. 

I  dare  not  woo  thee  from  th  v  "  holy  hill," 
In  my  dark  soul  to  shed  thy  heavenly  fire — 

With  trembling  hand,  and  rude  untutored  skill, 
And  faltering  heart,  I  touch  the  sacred  lyre  ; 

But  shrink  dismayed,  and  swiftly  drop  the  "  quill** 
«        My  rash  ambition  led  me  to  desire. 

So  harsh  the  tones  my  erring  fingers  brin? — 

And  feel  that  bards  alone  should  strike  the  string. 

IV. 

But  thou,  all  mortal — who  dost  deign  tc  sing 
Fur  Poet  lings,  by  "  Invocations"  bought — 

Tho'  I  do  deem  them  led  by  some  foul  tiling, 
The  "  ignis  fatuus**  of  their  marshy  thought — 

Thou  who  dost  daily  cause  our  ears  to  ring 
With  rhymes  as  rigid  as  if  furnace  wrought — 

Thou  wanton  one,  who  wait'st  each  dotard" $  call, 

Prankt  out  in  fkded  flow'rsy  1  woo  thee — not  at  all. 

Now  it  seems  just  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  (i^e 
'i'hat  mine's  a  most  awkward  and  critical  case. 

For  as  I  can't  find 

Any  guide  to  my  mind, 
I  must  launch  on  the  ocean  of  rhyme  without  pilot. 

And  e'en  suffer  my  craft, 

As  tides  drift  and  winds  waA, 
To  go  dashing  and  smashing  'gainst  quicksands  and  islet| 
My  own  whims !  ye  shall  guide  me^then  poll  away  to  men^ 
And  M  Clothe  ooserTed  to  the  gfaotta— ivrA^iyiir. 
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Two  Poets  once  lived — ^when  and  where  shall  be  nameless^ 
I  avoid  time  and  place  and  shall  therefore  be  blameless. 
For  were  I  to  give  them,  perhaps  'twould  disclose 
That  these  worthies  now  flourish  just  under  my  nose: 
Then  as  certain  as  fate,  both  my  hide  and  my  pate 
Would  run  a  great  risk  from  the  genus  irate. 
Of  a  fierce  castigation  or  sound  flagellation 
With  a  weapon  I  wot  of,  beyond  estimation 
More  severe  than  their  "gtey  goose  quills"  I  calculate. 
Verbum  sat  sapienti — one  word  to  the  wise 
Is  equal  to  twenty,  where  no  wisdom  lies ; 
^    And  though  I  have  plenty  of  excellent  '*  why's,*' 
Let  this  one  suffice,  that  I'd  feel  rather  loth. 
After  what  I'll  relate,  to  encounter  their  wrath  ; 

And  so  111  refrain 

To  divulge  either  name. 
But  for  euphony's  sake  call  them  Drivel  and  Froth. 
Well,  these  Poets  were  both,  through  all  parts  of  the  town, 
Like  the  giants  of  old,  mighty  men  of  renown— i 
Wrote  in  young  ladies'  albums  acrostics,  enigmas, 
Signed  with  learned  Greek  words,  **  AXf«"s,  **  Bnf^  and  ^* ^yfi»*B ; 
And  laboriously  wrought,  with  more  torture  than  thought. 
Impromptu's  to  wreak  on  each  wretch  that  they  caught. 
Composed  ''  stanzas  for  music"  which  no  one  wrote  music  to. 
And  **  fragments,"  and  "sonnets,"  and  "odes,"  would  make  you  sick  too  ; 
Crept  into  the  corners  of  country  newspapers. 
So  fine,  that  the  readers  in  wonder  grew  gapers ; 
Nay  more,  it  is  said,  (but  I  own  I  am  led 
To  think  there's  no  very  clear  proof  on  this  head) 
They  contrived  an  odd  time,  e'en  to  smuggle  their  rhyme 
Into  great  magazines,  a  most  impudent  crime : 
But  this  I  can  vouch  as  a  fact,  for  I  know  it, 
That  an  annual  was  patronised  once  by  each  Poet ; 

And  with  wonder  you'll  hear 

That  in  each  did  appear 
"  An  ode"  from  the  one — "  Three  sad  songs"  from  the  other. 
That  were  sighed  o'er  and  cried  o'er  by  each  daughter  and  mother. 
But  alack  I — the  poor  annuals  were  found  dead  the  next  year. 
They  were,  to  say  sooth,  two  most  comical  fow  ; 
And  moreover — a  fact  that  requires  some  apology— 
To  critics  and  savans  who  read  ornithology — 

They  were  seen  much  together. 

Though  not  "  birds  of  a  feather," 
For  Drivel  was  a  Parrot,  and  Froth  was  an  Owl. 

'Twas  on  a  shocking  sultry  day 
About  the  latter  end  of  June, 
And  at  the  hottest  time,  they  say. 
Just  one  hour  after  noon. 
That  Froth  was  pacing  up  and  down. 
Slipshod,  and  in  his  reading  gown, 

A  little  crypt  wherein  he  wrought, 
.  And  wrestled  with  each  muddy  thought. 
Lashing  his  tortured  soul,  he  sought 
To  gather,  like  the  "  Pythoness," 
Some  "  inspiration  from  dutre*s'* — 
Now  rubbing  his  forehead,  now  biting  his  nail. 
Now  catching  some  fugitive  thought  by  the  t^l. 
But  sturdy  rhymes  and  angry  Gods 
Perplex  and  rex  him*— on.he  ploda 
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Poking  out  words  to  make  a  true  fit 
For  lines  that  Euclid  could  not  measure: 

Like  pensioners*  some  had  too  few  feet> 
And  would  not  carry  more  to  suit  his  pleasure : 

Like  centipedes,  some  others  had  too  manjr> 

And  then  as  a  last  hope»  with  furious  pen*  he 

Would  amputate  four*  three,  or  two  feet» 

As  surgeons,  rather  than  allow  a  man  die. 

Attempt  some  desperate  modti  operandL 

Alas !  m  vain  his  rage  and  pain — 
Lines  will  not  fall  in  imCf  howe'er  you  beat  vour  brain* 
Like  the  Scotch  rabble  crossing  **  o'er  the  border**—* 
Some  hurry  on  fast,  some — ^move — slow» 
In  roost  admired  disorder  on  they  go, 

While  you  roar  out  with  all  your  might  and  main 
**  Why  the  dCel  dixna  ye  march  forward  m  ortkr  f 

Such  was  poor  Froth's  disastrous  situation, 

(1  know  it  well) — at  last  in  deep  vexation. 
Unable  to  arouse  his  true  **  divinior  mens,"  he 

Put  down  his  pen,  put  up  his  books. 

Put  on  his  clothes,  and  with  wild  haggard  looks 
Put  himself  out  of  doors  in  a  most  towering  frenay. 

FASCICULUS   SECUNDUS. 

An  Episodical  laudation  of  "  the  Salmon  leap** — A  poetic  congfress—Specimens  of 
the  two  most  popular  styles  of  Poetrv,  the  **  HyDerdiabolicar*  school  of  Germany, 
and  the  "  Aqualactic"  school  of  England— The  battle  of  the  Bards  and  the  issue 
thereof. 

How  sweet  the  slanting  sun-beam  plays 

Upon  the  Liife^r's  rippling  water. 
As  fervid  noon  withdraws  his  ease 

Obtrusive  from  our  Isle's  fair  daughter* 
Now  half  in  light  and  half  in  shade. 

She  trips  along  with  joyous  flowing ; 
Now  stealing  coy  through  dell  and  gflade 

'Mid  bright  oarterres  where  flowers  are  blowing. 
Sedately  now  sne  calmly  glides. 

Her  silvery  bosom  scarce  in  motion  ; 
Now,  chafed  by  rocks,  she  frets  and  cUdea 

And  il6«tl7  pottrt  ber  .pwUiiig  tidM 
In  foam  and  wave — a  mimio  ocean.  «* 

From  mom  till  night,  in  CMseless  flight 

She  flows  by  many  a  sylvan  bower 
And  cultured  scene,  but  none  I  ween 

More  fiur  than  near  Fitsherbert's  tower. 
Thick  woods  of  every  hue  haog  o'er* 

Their  branches  to  the  margin  bending. 
While  plunging  down,  with  constant  roar. 

Mid  whitening  foam  and  vapour  blending, 
She  leaps  the  deep  cascade,  and  then 
Fk>ws  clear  and  calm  beneath  again. 
Here  the  old  bridge,  one  arch  5<tiU  lef^, 

CliiT  like,  stands  battling  with  the  water 
There,  with  a  flash  the  wave  is  cleft, 

-    As  springing  o'er  the  rocky  wall. 
The  salmon  leap  the  waterfall 
With  the  strange  skill  that  nature  Uught  her. 
'T  has  been  my  fate  to  wend  throogh  many  a  land->» 
Sometimes  wita  kaafMiek  and  A  staff  in  biAdly 
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Soni^f  imes  by  the  "  mal  poste"  and  by  po*chaif. 
By  '*  diligpencd"  whene'er  I  could  secure  a 

Seat  that  I  liked  in  the  cabriolet 
Sometimes  "  en  barqae,"  and  often  **  per  vettura,'* 
And  what  was  best  of  all,  the  **  temonella," 
A  funny  Naples  gig,  driven  by  a  funnier  fellow. 
And  though  I  do  not  mean  to  say 

I've  not  seen  finer  things  in  other  lands. 
Nor  dare  compare  this  pet  of  mine 
With  Po  or  Arnoy  Neckar,  Rhone,  or  Rhine, 

Yet  this  I  will  maintain,  deny  who  may. 
That  tourists  go  abroad  each  year  in  bimds. 
Making  detours  with  guide-books  in  their  hands. 
To  see  where  rivers  rise  and  hot  springs  bubble 
That  will  not  half  so  well  repay  their  trouble: 
And  I  do  marvel  much,  oh,  Anna  Liffey, 

That  native  bards  have  never  suqg  ihj  beauty. 
Wolfe*s  gone,  alas !  but  Tom  Moore  lives,  and  if  he 
Have  not  forgotten  his  old  knaok  of  rhyme    > 
He  might  at  least  afford  thee  one  sweet  chime—. 
I  think  he  owes  it  as  a  filial  duty— 
Nor  leave  thee  thus  without  a  tuneful  line 
To  such  rude  hurdy-gurdy  praise  as  mine. 

Revenons  a  nos  moutons — "  I've  been  roaming,** 
,    Let's  come  back  to  our  sheep — the  Poetasters  ; 
Besides  I  fancy  it  is  time 
To  get  a  different  measure  for  my  rhyme, 

And  give  you  a  change  of  diet, "  good  my  masters." 


Well,  in  a  sweet  dell  where  these  bright  waters  fell . 

'Neath  the  hill,  near  the  rill  that  turns  round  the  large  wheel 

That  grinds  all  the  corn  in*- Mister  Reid*s  mill. 

There  s  a  most  charming  spot,  with  a  cool  shady  grot. 

And  fount  artificial,  and  walks,  and  what  not. 

Where  'twas  once  all  the  rage,  when  the  wei^er  was  fine. 

For  the  Cits  upon  Sundays  to  go  out  to  dine — 

A  resort,  where  mammas  who  had  daughters  on  hand- 

Would  invite  the  young  beaus  to  go  with  them /wc-mic-tr^. 
'Tb  shocking  to  think  how  youths  thus  are  trepanned 

With  back  hand-twitches,sandwiches,  warm  looks,.and  cold  chicken*^ 
Ha  1  what  noise  do  I  hear,  so  startling  and  near. 
That  falls  in  such  regular  time  on  my  ear  ? 
Hist  I  hbt ! — it  is  clear  past  all  manner  of  doubting 
'Tis  either  a  man  or  the  mill-stream  that's  spotting, 
Lo,  buried  la  thought,  with  an  air  most  distraught. 
Stretched  out  at  full  leng^  lies  a  wighf  in  the  grot : 
Now  he  utters  a  verse  'bout  "  the  oalm-laden  breeze,'* 

And  then  his  line  lingers. 

So  he  counts  on  bis  finffers 
Three  ban  tooe^--»then  rounds  it  ul  off  with  '*  green  trees.** 
But,  just  as  he  gets  to  the  height  of  his  ranting. 

He  stops  short. 

With  a  snort — 
Lifts  his  head,  cocks  his  ear,  while  his  heart  goes  a  painting: 

Like  a&  echo  he  catches 

Strangsr  rhythmical  snatches 
As  if  some  waggish  spirit  were  mocking  his  chanting. 

When  slowly  advancing  straight  into  his  lair 
Comes  a  youth  with  fair  hair,  curled  with  exquisite  care. 
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Light  mouittAehe,  French  kid  gloves,  and  a  smart  g^tZ  air 

That  was  half  dilettemte  and  half  militaire: 

His  eyes  are  hent  down  o'er  a  book  all  the  while 

From  which  he  reads  oat  such  queer  verse  with  a  smile 

In  a  most  self-conoeitedy  coxcomical  style. 

T'other  starts  to  his  feet  to  make  good  his  retreat. 

But  too  late — ^with  a  crash  their  two  corpora  meet. 

They  draw  back,  eye  each  other  with  looks  full  of  wrath. 

Then  exclaim  both  together,  "  Whatl  Drive],"_«'  Ha!  Froth.*' 

Drivel  rallied  the  first,  and  then  after  a  pause 

And  some  Uttle  confusion,  he  opened  his  jaws-.^ 

''  Mon  ami,  mais  o'est  drdle^  you've  got  in  here  before  us, 

**  Like  Flaccus,  eh  ?  '  versos  meditare  canoros.' 

*'  Sly  dog,  come  no  shamming,  I  know  what  you're  on^- 
You're  courting  the  muses  as  sure  as  a  g^n ; 
So  you  may  as  well  own  that  you  just  have  come  down 
To  compose  something  grand  to  astonish  the  town." 

Then  Froth, 
Although  indeed  he  felt  a  trifle  loth 
To  be,  as  'twere  'deprensus  in  delicto,* 
Replied,  '  tout  nonchaUmmetttt*  "  Why  in  troth, 
**  I  ve  strolled  from  town  *  negotlo  reiicto.' 
"  The  beauty  of  the  scene  seduced  me  hither, 
''  And  somehow,  in  this  most  poetic  weather, 
"  Numbers  and  thoughts  flow  in  on  roe  so  fast 
**  I  scarce  can  jot  them  down  before  th^'re  past ; 
"  And  as  you're  here,  dear  Drivel,  Fd  like  to  read  you 
"  A  scene  from  my  new  drama,  you're  a  judge — 
*'  I  know  no  better,  therefore,  I  much  need  you : 
"  So  give  me  your  suggestions  freely. "*»"  Fudge  I 
'*  None  can  mend  you,  or  lend  you  a  hint  for  I  own 
'*  You're  '  fadia  prinoqM,'  my  dear  Froth,— a22(iM  dtmc." 

''  9er  Slnttcitour  f' 

OKf    ''THB    BOND  Or   BLOOD." 
ACT  III. — SCENE  I. 

[A  trtZtf  darkforett  ni  Slyria-^m  the  back  ground  the  mhiei    ai  the  nde  **  Die 

Teufelshohle."] 

Fbitz  (in  a  mmer*$  dress,  teith  a  rifle  in  his  hand). 

The  moon  it  in  her  zenith,  'tis  the  time 
When  Rodolph  swore  to  meet  me  ;  Satan  grant 
He  flinch  not  from  his  faith—  Wer  da  f 

Enter  Rodolph  hurriedly,  his  rich  dress  worn  and  stained,  and  his  head  bare. 

Rod. — One  without  name  to  all  the  world  save  thee^. 

FaiTz — Rodolph  ? 

Rod—  The  same. 

FaiTZ —  Thou'st  kept  thy  tryst,  I  see. 

Welcome,  ilfeta  Bruder  t  in  the  Devil's  name 

I  bid  thee  welcome— 6M  mtr  deine  hand  t 

(Farrz  gratps  his  hand,  and,  gazing  on  Rodolpb,  compresses 
it  slowly  till  the  blood  oozee  from  the  fingers.) 

Thou  wincest  not  nor  blenchest  Thou'rt  a  man 
Hewn  out  of  goodlv  tCulf,  and  wear'st  a  heart 
Touff her  tha|i  steel  that's  forged  in  flamei  of  bell 
To  tbonderbolU. 
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Rod.—  I  was  a  man — ^but  now  ! 

Fritz — Nay*  thou  art  more  than  man  or  sbalt  be  soon. 

See,  the  blood-gouts  drop  down  to  Earth,  the  charm 
Is  ripe,  attend — Demons,  give  ear  and  answer  I— 

FaiTz  (stUl  holding  Rodolph's  hand,  repeats  slowly). 

By  the  red  blood  from  thee  flowing—^ 
Rod.  I  swear  I 

(  Demons  are  heard  m  response) —  flmen. 

Fritz — By  the  blue  fires  *neath  thee  glowing—* 

Hod. —  I  swear  I 

Demons—  flmetl. 

Fritz^  By  the  lightning's  flame-^ 

'  By  the  thunder's  mutter- 
By  that  nameless  name 
No  tongue  dare  utter 

Rod. —  I  swear ! 

(^Demons  in  hollow  tones,  which  die  away  towards  the  cave.) 

Hmtn  1    9men ! !    Smeit ! ! ! 

Fritz — 'Tis  well,  the  blood,  crushed  from  the  sweating  pores 
^  Not  drawn  by  steel,  now  froths  on  the  black  ground  : 
The  mine-fiend  smells  his  banquet.     See  the  flames 
Like  lurid  serpents  liflt  their  fiery  coils. 
Lapping  with  lambent  tongues  the  dark  cave's  sides— 
Hbt !  he  calls. 

{Thunder  and  lightning,  and  then  a  low  sweet  voice  is  heard  singing,) 

"  During  life,  to  work  thy  will, 

"  Ich  bin  dein, 
"  After  deathy  for  good  or  ill, 

"  Du  hist  mein, 
*'  By  the  blood-cemented  vow 
"  We  are  bound  together  now 
"  On  earth,  while  time  is  rolling  o*er — 
**  In  Hell,  when  time  shall  be  no  more." 

Rod. — Ev'n  so,  I  know  the  compact,  and  abide  it ; 

Earth  hath  no  ill  to  give,  but  I  have  tried  it : 

Heav'n  hath  no  place  for  me,  I'll  find  if  Hell 

Can  grant  my  wish,  though  soul-bought. 
Fritz —  Try  the  spell— 

Thine  ear,  I'll  breathe  it  low  that  no  air  ev'n 

Bear  the  dread  name  aloft  to  frighten  Heav'n. 

(Fritz  whispers  Rodolph  who  staggers  and  grows  pede.) 

Rod. — (After  a  pause)    Oh,  terrible  spirit,  I  am  thine^ 
Body  ana  soul^  Lead  on,  I  follow  (to  Fritz). 

(They  retire  into  the  cave,) 


Drivel  easped,  rolled  his  eyes  in  amaze  and  delight 
Like  a  duck  in  a  thunder-storm — '*  Soul-stirring,  quite  I 
'*  You've  out-devilled  the  devil — in  truth  it  is  capital, 
*<  On  conceptions  so  mighty,  oh,  how  could  you  hap  at  all-« 

**  Quel  esprit  poetique ! 

'*  C'est  superbe,  magnifique  1 1 

"  And  then  so  sustained 

"  From  beginning  to  end. 
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**  *  Dormitat  Homems/ — ^bnt  you  nerer  nap  at  all".. 
*•  Vou8  me  faitea  trop  fier" — "  Not  at  all^y  the  wa/ 
*«  ni  show  you  a  trifle  /  wrote  t'other  day. 
**  It  is  not  in  the  grand  line, 
**  Indeed  there's  no  handling 
"  Such  subjects  as  you  do» — 'tis  only  a  childish  thing 
'<  To  exhibit  the  progress  of  arts  and  of  sciences 
"  Some  ages  to  come  in  their  wondrous  alliances — 
'^  There's  Philosophy  in  it,  although  'tis  a  wildish  thing.' 
With  a  solemn  grimace  Froth  composed  his  dull  face^ 
While  Drivel  recited  with  exquisite  grace 
The  following  lay 
Yclept^ 

''THE  GREAT  HUEKNIAN   STEAM  aAIL-WAT.** 

I. 

It  was  a  lovely  eve  in  spring-^ 

Old  Peter  wiped  his  brow 
And  rested,  now  his  work  was  done, 

On  his  pneumatic  plough ! 
He  had  been  ploughing  in  since  mom 
Some  sixty  roods  of  Indian  com. 

His  little  son,  young  Hodgy,  stood 

Beside  his  father  there — 
He  had  been  feeding  all  the  day 

His  father's  folot^^h  with  air. 
And  now  he  lined  from  the  ground 
A  long  black  heavy  lump  he  found* 

III. 

The  old  man  asked  the  youngster  then* 

What  'twas  he  thus  surveyed— 
The  youngster  gave  the  old  man  then 

The  lump  which  heavy  weighed. 
Who  from  his  fob,  which  he  did  ope,  ] 
Drew  forth  a  solar  microscope. 

IV, 

Old  Peter  peered,  then  shook  his  head— 

Young  Hodge  looked  wondering  on— 
And  with  a  natural  sigh,  he  said, 

''  An  iron  bar,  my  son. 
**  Many  like  this  I've  met  Before 
** K%\  have  ploughed  these  acres  o'er.** 

V, 

<' Now  tell  me,  father,**  Hodgy  cries, 

'<  What  brought  this  old  bar  here?** 
Then  cooked,  to  catch  his  sire*s  replies^ 

His  wonder-WMting  ear. 
**  It  was,  as  I've  heard  old  men  say, 
<'  The  great  Hiberaiaa  Steam  Rail-way. 

**  My  gnmdstre  lived  at  Bantry  here^ 

**  And  oft  I  heard  htm  say, 
"  That,  when  a  little  boy,  he  helped 

"  The  Railway  lines  to  lav— 
**  These  iron  bars  o'er  which  'twould  seem 
^  They  drove  great  carriages  by  steam« 
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vu. 

**  By  fire  and  wster*  thronvh  the  land 

**  From  north  to  south  tney  ran, 
''And  many  a  soul  blew  up  sky-high, 

**  And  ground  down  many  a  man : 
**  But  things  like  that,  the  old  folks  say, 
**  Were  common  on  each  steam  Rail-way. 

VIII. 

*^  Tliey  say  it  was  a  shocking  sight, 

*'  Whene'er  a  boiler  burst, 
**  To  see  crushed  bodies  strew  the  way, 

^*  Covered  with  blood  and  dust. 
<<  But  things  like  that,  the  old  folks  say, 
••  Occurred  on  every  steam  Rail-way.  * 

IX. 

**  Great  praise  the  famous  Brunei  won, 

•«  And  good  friend  Pim  &  Co.*' 
**  Why  'twas  a  wicked  thing,**  says  Hodge, 

*'  To  slaughter  people  so." 
**  My  little  man,'*  said  Peter,  '<  nay, 
**  *Twas  a  grand  thing-*that  steam  Rail-way." 

Said  Hodge,  ''  It  was  a  silly  thing 

**  To  waste  their  iron  and  fire, 
**  When  the)  'd  go  swift  and  safe  by  air 

*«  As  heart  could  well  desire. 
**  But  what  became  at  last,  I  pray, 
««  Of  this  Hibernian  Steam  Rail-way?** 

XI. 

^  My  child,  the  world  was  not  so  wise 

**  In  those  rude  times,  as  we, 
*'  Nor  knew  the  proper  use  of  air 

•*0r  electricity. 
**  But  these  things  came,  and  drove  away 
«'  The  great  Hibernian  Steam  Rail-way." 

XII 

Then  Peter  took  from  oat  his  poke 

A  gold  chronometer. 
And  shrewdly  said,  ''  'Tie  now  past  uz, 

**  I  can't  stay  chatting  here. 
**  To  Dublin  I  mustff  o  upon 
^  The  tenth-class  J^ommHcomm 

xnu 

^  I've  got  ^se  bushels  of  musk-seed 

«•  For  Mr.  Toole  in  town_ 
**  Go  tell  your  mother  that  by  seven 

"  For  supper  I'll  be  down : 
**  6v  then  the  turtle  will  be  boiled— 
^  "Twon't  suit  poor  folks  to  have  things  spoiled,** 
T«u  XXL^No.  12U  r 
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"  In  truth,"  says  Froth,  "  it  is  exceeding  sweet, 
"  And  an  elaborately  simplified  conceit, 

''  But  still ^**  and  then  he  looked  up  with  a  leer, 

A  half  triumphant,  half  malignant  sneer — 

Cain-like  he  envied  much  his  innocent  brother 

His  knack  of  stringing  rhymes  one  to  another-^ 

"  But  is  not  quite  original,  I  must  say, 

*'  You  have  read  Southey's  *  Battle  of  Blenheim'— Eh  ?" 

This  cut  to  the  quick  past  all  power  of  healing, 
For  Drivel  was  rather  notorious  for  stealing  ; 

Then  looking  up  smartly. 

He  replied  somewhat  tartly, — 
*'  Sir,  it  may  be  we  have  jumped  on  the  same  notions  partly, 
"  But  Fm  not  such  a  sot  as  to  borrow  my  plot, 
"  And  my  scenes,  and  mv  characters,  language  an4  thought, 
*'  From  some  German  Tom-foolery,  like  one  that  I  wot.** 

Hollo ! 
As  bottles  of  **  brown  stout,"  when  the  weather  is  .hot. 
Send  the  corks  flying  out  with  a  sound  like  a  shot. 
Or  as  water  boils  over  the  fire  in  a  pot. 
The  twcS  Poets  engage,  white  and  foaming  with  rage. 
Most  indecent  in  men  so  accomplished  and  sage. 

Now  scowling  and  muttering 

And  bitter  jibes  uttering. 

And  screaming  and  sputtering 

Like  two  cats  in  a  cage. 
As  Fortune  should  have  it,  it  happened  just  then, 
That  the  Miller  himself  and  a  few  of  his  men 

Came  out  to  arrange  something  wrong  in  the  sluice. 
And  hearing  quite  near  them  a  horrible  rout. 
They  fell  straightway  a  wondering  what  *twa«  about : 
Some  thought  'twas  the  river,  and  some  'twaa  the  deuce^ 
And  others  a  cage  of  wild  beasts  that  got  loose. 
But  the  Miller,  a  man  very  sober  and  surly, 
Soon  discovered  the  cause  of  this  grand  hurly-bmrly. 
And  seizing  a  pale  full  of  water,  like  winking 
Cried,  **  Gadzooks !  but  I'll  soon  cool  their  hot  blood  Fm  thinking." 

Splash ! 
Slap  dash ! 
Swift  and  briabt  like  a  flash 
Comes  the  cataract  down  on  the  pair  with  a  crash ! 
Bespattering  and  battering, 
On  their  pates  and  necks  pattering. 
Sots  them  sobbing  and  shaking  with  all  their  teeth  chattering. 
Like  a  girl  in  a  show'r  bath,  when  first  she  has  sat  her  in. 
•  Then  they  took  a  queer  look 
At  each  other,  then  shook 
The  wet  from  their  clothe*  and  new  Parts  silk  hats. 
And  in  a  sad  plight  meaked  away  like  drenched  rats. 
While  **  the  Miller  and  his  men**  hollowed  jeeringly  a Aer, 
Till  the  wood  rangs  again  with  the  peals  of  their  laughter. 
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OLD  IRELAND  AND  YODNG. 


TRACTS  EDITED  BY  THE  ARC HJSO LOGICAL  SOCIETY.* 


The  Irish  Archaeological  Sootetj  has 
given  satisfactory  proofs  of  its  exist- 
ence, in  the  disinterment  of  some 
"  Remains/'  which  have  been  presented 
to  its  members  in  two  slim  volumes, 
creditable  to  the  society  for  the  learn- 
ing with  which  they  have  been  edited, 
and,  it  should  not  be  omitted,  for  their 
typographical  beauty  also.  The  vo- 
lumes contain  an  Irish  poem,  with  a 
translation — historical  annals — and  a 
description  such  as  might  be  looked 
for  from  an  emigrant  to  one  of  our 
new  colonies,  by  an  English  settler. 
As  these  selected  pieces  are  not  likely 
to  be  read  very  generally,  having 
been  printed  for  distribution  to  the 
members  only  of  the  Archaeological 
Society,  whose  numbers,  we  regret  to 
say,  do  not  amount  to  three  hundred ; 
and  as  with  much  of  little  value>  they 
contain  matter  which  it  may  be  sea- 
sonable to  make  known,  we  shall  lay 
before  our  readers  some  notice  of  their 
contents,  and  append  a  few  observa- 
tions suggested  by  them. 

The  poem,  a  composition  of  the 
tenth  century,  is  entitled,  "  A  Circuit 
of  Ireland,  by  Muircheartach  McNeil;" 
and  professes  to  narrate  a  very  memo- 
rable oiterprise  of  that  aspiring  prince. 
He  had  defeated  the  Danes  in  a  pitched 
battle — had  reduced  some  tributary 
chiefs  to  the  obedience  which  they 
owed  the  supreme  ruler  of  Ireland; 
and  in  order  to  prove  himself  worthy 
of  being  elected  sovereign,  after  the 
demise  of  the  reigning  king,  undertook 
an  expedition  which  was  to  make  his 
power  and  his  military  genius  generally 
felt  and  acknowledged.  With  this 
view  he  set  forth  on  the  "  Circuit  of 
Ireland,"  at  the  head  of  a  thousand 
warriors,  and  enforced  upon  every  suf* 
fiikgan  prince  submission  to  his  autho- 
rity. The  army  was  small,  bat  it  was 
composed  of  chosen  men.  It  was  a 
selection  from  the  forces  at  the  young 


prince's  command.  All  were  assem- 
bled ;  but,  at  the  muster,  none  were  en- 
listed into  the  army  of  the  expedition, 
except  those  who  proved  their  hardi- 
hood, by  a  trial,  which  none  but  the 
stout-hearted  could  have  endured  with- 
out shrinking.  Each  warrior  was 
commanded  to  pass,  alone,  through  a 
tent,  where  he  had  to  meet,  suddenly, 
the  assault  of  an  armed  man,  stationed 
at  one  side,  and  a  ferocious  dog  at  tbo 
other.  The  number  who  withstood 
these  menacing  surprises,  without 
quailing  or  shrinking,  was  one  thou- 
sand ;  and  at  the  head  of  this  intrepid 
bimd  the  young  prince  took  the  field, 
(or  the  road,  if  roads  were  then,) 
against  all  refractory  vassals.  His  en- 
terprise was  successful,  and  he  returned 
with  many  hostages,  some  gold,f  and 
not  a  little  glory  to  his  regal  residence. 
The  return  of  the  warriors  is  thus  re« 
corded  :— 


"  We  were  a  night  at  the  green  Magh- 

glas, 
On  the  morrow  we  reached  our  home  to 

drink  the  giblets. 
There  was  noise  of  rejoicing,  with  glory, 
In  thy  great  house,  O  Muircheartach. 
From  the  green  Lochan  na  n-each,( 
A  page  was  dispatched  to  Atleach, 
To  tell  Dubhdaire  of  the  blaok  hair 
To  send  women  to  cut  rashes. 

*  Rise  up,  O  Dubhdaire,*  (spake  thepage^) 

*  Here  is  company  coming  to  thy  house, 
Attend  each  man  of  them  ' 

As  a  monarch  should  be  attended.' 

*  Tell  to  me,*  (she  answered,)   *  what 

company  comes  hither 
To  the  lordfy  Aileach  Rigreann  ? 
Tell  me,  O  fair  page, 
That  I  may  attend  them.' 

*  The  kings  of  Erin,  iA  fetters,*  (he  re- 

pUesJ 

*  With  Bfuircheartach,  son  of  warlike 

Nlall, 
Ten  hundred  heroes    of  distinguished 

valour, 
Of  the  race  of  the  fierce  fair  Eoghan.'  " 


•  Tracts  relating  to  Irdand.     Two  volumes  ;  1841,  1842,  4to.   Dublin.  Printed 
at  the  University  press. 

t  So  at  least  might  be  inferred  from  the  presents  offered  by  Muircheartach  to 
his  queen. 

"  Out  of  the  plunder  of  the  cold  DaUradia, 
In  gold,  in  oxen,  in  good  oows." — p.  230. 
X  "  The  small  lake  of  the  horses." 
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When  the  reader  is  assured  that  he 
can  form  a  fair,  perhaps  the  most  fa- 
▼ourahle  judgment  of  the  "  Circuit  of 
Ireland/'  from  this  extract,  he  will  not  • 
think  it  a  sore  privation  to  he  denied 
any  further  specimens  of  its  poetical 
merits.      The  poem  (if  rhythm  may 
assign  the  name  to  an  itinerary  snch 
as,    if   there    were    hotels   in    those 
days,  a  travelling  courier  might  have 
compiled  from  the  tavern  hills  fur- 
nished on  the  way)  contains  the  names 
of  Muircheaptacfrs  resting  places  dur- 
ing his  expedition  ;  and  the  briefest 
possible  notice  of  his  successes.     But 
It  has  its  peculiarities.     The  prince 
appears  to  have  conducted  his  expedi- 
tion with  admirable  prudence,  having 
achieved  all  that  he  desired  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  soldier ;  and  the 
bard  has  brought  his  story  to  a  close, 
without  the  record  (unless  an  obscure 
and  passing  notice*  may  be  considered 
such)  of  a  single  battle.      Such  was 
the  Ireland  of  the  tenth  century.    We 
do  not  believe  that,  in  any  century 
since,  it  could  have  merited  the  praise 
of  furnishing  occasion  for  so  peace- 
loving  a  poem. 

Once,  and  once  only,  we  seem  on 
the  eve  of  a  conflict : — 

**  A  night  at  Cashel  of  Monster, 
There  the  great  injury  was  inflicted  on 

the  «eji  of  MuHMter  ; 
There  were  arrayed  against  us  three 

battalions  brave, 
Impetuous,  red,  tremendous, 
80  that  each  party  confronted  the  other, 
In  the  centre  of  the  great  plain. 
We  cast  our  cloaksf  off  us. 
As  became  the  subjects  of  a  good  king." 


This  wears  a  promising  air  enough ; 
the  soldiers  have  disencumbered  them- 
selves of  heavy  cloaks,  and  if  they  wore 
swords,  we  can  imagine  that  they  have 
drawn  them.  "  A  very  pretty  quarrel 
as  it  stands ;"  but  the  result  is  not  an- 
swerable—the Sir  Lucius  O'Tri^er 
spirit  seems  of  a  more  recent  origin — 
the  battle  is  prevented.  While  the 
soldiers  on  the  one  side  and  the  other 
are  ready  for  action,  their  chiefs  ap- 
pear to  have  little  sympathy  with  them. 
The  poem  proceeds  thus : — 

<'  The  comely,  the  bright  Muircbeartach 

was  ai  tne  time 
Engaged  in  playing  his  chess. 
The  hardy  Callaghan  said, 
(And  to  us  it  was  victory,) 
'  O  men  of  Munster,  men  of  renown  I 
Oppose  not  the  race  of  Eogfaan  ; 
Better  that  I  go  with  them  at  a  koatmyo^ 
Than  that  we  should  all  be  driven  to 

battle. 
They  will  kill  man  for  man. 
The  noble  people  of  Muircbeartach.' 
We  took  with  us,  therefore,  Callaghan 

the  JuDt, 
Who  received  his  due  honour, *'Iec. — p.45. 


An  honour  which  the  Poet  slyly 
explains — 

"  Namely,  a  ring  of  flAeen  ounces  on  his 

hana. 
And  a  chain  of  iron  on  his  stout  leg.** 

We  hear  no  more  of  war  or  sem- 
blance of  war  dnrinff  this  great  **  Cir- 
cuit of  Ireland,*'  which,  indeed,  seenra 
to  have  been  in  its  orderly  and  peao^ 
ful  character,  more  like  a  lord  mayor's 
procession,    than    a   military   enter- 


*  <•  We  were  a  night  at  the  rapid  Siul  Daimh, 
With  Muireheartacb  the  son  of  Miall ; 
And  we  were  not  defeated. 

Through  the  valour  with  which  we  fought.**— d.  51. 
t  These  cloaks  appear  to  have  no  little  importance  assigned  to  them  among  the 
"  properties**  of  the  expedition.  The  king  has  one  of  his  titles  from  them— he  was 
called  Mttircheartacfa  of  the  Cloaks.  The  circumstance  of  casting  them  off  when 
there  was  a  fight  expected,  and  wearing  them  upon  more  peaceAu  occasiona,  seems 
to  prove  that  war  entered  far  less  than  weather  into  the  king's  thoughts  when  he 
was  preparing  for  his  enterprise. 

"  In  the  plain  of  the  Hy-Cairbre 
Our  omhf  shelter,  our  ombf  woods. 
Were  our  strong  leather  cloaks. 
Music  we  had  on  the  plain  and  in  our  tents. 
Listening  to  Its  strains  wo  damted  awkUe, 
There  methinks  a  heavy  noise  was  made 
By  the  shakfaig  of  our  bard  eloaks."—p.  45. 
The  plain  of  Hy-Ciurbre,  where  the  leather  cloaks  were  found  so  serviceable, 
was,  the  editor  inform  us,  **  the  level  country  extending  from  the  river  Shannon  to 
the  town  of  Kihnallock,  in  the  preeent  covnty  of  Limerick." 
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Erine.  This  may  be  the  merit  of  the 
ard>  who  in  his  carefalness  to  chro- 
nicle the  articles  of  good  cheer*  with 
which  his  patron  was  supplied — 

"  Of  bacon — of  fine  ^ood  wheat,  &c. 
Joiota  of  meat,  and  fine  cheese — 
Dinner  sufficient  for  a  hundred,  given  to 
every  twenty,"  &c. 

betrays  an  edifying  indifference  to  the 
more  unsubstantial,  although  more 
glorious  varieties  of  bloodshed  and 
battle.  Cormac  Eigeas,  the  author  of 
this  poem>  b  described  as  "  Chief  Poet 
of  the  North  of  Ireland ;"  we  could 
wish  much  to  have  his  peaceful  strains 
compared  or  contrasted  with  some 

''Syllables which  breathe  of  the  sweet 
South;* 

in  the  same  century.  If  they  were 
equally  peaceful,  they  certainly  re- 
sembled but  little  the  southern  lays  of 
such  poets  as  are  now. 

If  the  Ireland  of  the  "  Chief  Poet 
of  Ulster"  did  not  aspire  to  the  war- 
like glory  which  it  coveted  in  later 
times,  it  maintained  its  character  well 
as  the  Island  of  Saints — not,  however, 
of  saints  to  be  invoked,  for  it  is  a  me- 
morable fact  throughout  the  entire 
poem,  no  such  invocation  is  found- 
but  of  those  embryo  saints,  the  clergy, 
to  whom  even  in  the  body,  old  Ireland 
paid  due  and  acceptable  honour.  The 
comparison  employed  by  the  poet, 
when  describing  the  honourable  attend- 
ance upon  the  captive  kings,  makes 
manifest  the  high  esteem  in  which  Ire- 
land held  its  clergy. 


*'  The  noble  kings  were  attended 
According  to  the  pleasure  of  the  noble 

Niall. 
M'ithout  sorro^ — without  gloom  in  the 

house. 
As  if  they  had  been  clerics." 

The  kings  were  attended  as  if  they 
had  been  the  clergy — honour  and  com- 
fort, it  appears,  so  cheering,  as  to 
chase  away  sorrow  and  gloom  from 
their  captivity. 

A  peculiarity  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready alluded,  renders  this  loyalty  of 
the  Irish  people  to  their  clergy  more 
strikingly  remarkable ;  and  at  the  same 
time  takes  a  prominent  place  among 
the  internal  evidences  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  poem.  Honour  to  the  living 
clergy  is  not  associated  with  any  form 
of  devotion  towards  the  saints  de- 
parted. In  no  one  instance  through- 
out the  poem  do  we  find  a  prayer  or 
an  allusion  to  any  finite  intelligence  in 
the  spiritual  world.  And  yet  the  poet 
writes  as  a  believer  in  the  Christian 
religion.  He  sets  it  chief  among  the 
felicities  of  the  king,  his  patron,  that — 

'*  The  Son  of  the  living  God  was  pleased 
With  Muircheartach  the  son  of  Niall." 

He  invokes  a  blessing  upon  the 
queen,  but  it  is  not  the  blessing  of 
martyr,  virgin,  or  confessor — 

**  The  blessing  of  every  man  with  a 
tonguef 

Be  on  the  good,  great  daughter  of 
Kellaicb ; 

And  the  blessing  of  the  pure  and  glo- 
rious Christ 

Be  on  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Ossory." 


*  He  has  given  bills  not  only  of  the  travelling  fare  of  the  prince  and  his  train, 
but  also  of  their  more  studied,  though  scarcely  more  elaborate  luxuries.  Indeed, 
the  appetite  of  the  times  appears  to  be  rather  Homeric — more  wise  than  nice — 
studious  of  abundance  rather  than  of  delicacy  or  variety  in  the  viands  provided  for 
festal  occasions.  We  are  favoured  with  an  account  of  the  victorious  prince's  mode 
of  entertaining  when  at  home : — 

'*  Ten  score  hogs — ^no  small  work — 

Ten  score  cows,  two  hundred  oxen 

Were  slaughtered  at  the  festive  Aileach, 

For  Muircheartach  of  the  great  fetters. 

Three  score  vats  of  curds 

Which  banished  the  hungry  looh  of  the  army-^ 
(Rather  an  equivocal  compliment,  were  we  not  assured  by  Spenser,  that  curds  were 
in  no  little  request,  even  at  a  later  period) — 

With  a  sufficiency  of  cheering  mead 

Were  given  by  the  magnanimous  Muircheartach ; 

Twelve  vats  of  choice  mead 

Were  g^ven  to  the  kings  of  Erin. 

The  dinner  of  a  hundred  of  each  kind  of  food,  nobly 

Was  given  gratuitously  to  them  from  the  queen." 
t  The  compositor  has  suggested  **  brogue"  for  *'  tongue,"  but  we  have  though^ 
it  better  to  let  the  reader  choose. 
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Had  the  poem  been  written  hj  an 
orthodox  professor  of  the  religion  into 
which  the  faith  of  Ireland  was  reformed 
l)y  the  Norman  lances  and  the  intrif^ue 
of  Rome,  the  saints  would  have  had 
their  honour  init,  and  there  would  have 
been  interpolated  in  the  prayer  for  the 
Queen  Dubbdaire,  between  the  bless- 
]ng  of  man  and  that  besought  of  our 
Lord,  another  blessing  also,  from  her 
whom  Rome  salutes  as  ''mother  of 
God."  To  us,  therefore,  it  is  evident 
that  (if  the  author  of  the  ««  Circuit  of 
Ireland"  were  not  some  member  of 
that  persecuted  remnant  of  the  church 
whicn  is  said  to  have  subsisted  in  un- 
subdued districts  of  our  country,  from 
the  reformation  of  Henry  II.  to  that 
effected  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth)  the 
poem  was  written  probably  in  the  age 
of  which  it  bears  date,  but  certainly 
before  the  coming  of  Strongbow.  It 
has  been  printed  now,  for  the  Brst  time, 
from  manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  and  has  been  translated  and 
illustrated  with  notes  by  Mr.  John 
O*  Donovan. 

Paulo  tnajora  canemus.  We  part 
company  with  the  bard,  (poeta  cyclicus 
iadeed,J  and  seek  what  information  the 
annalist  affords  us.  The  Annals  of 
Ireland,  by  James  Grace,  have  been 
printed  from  a  manuscript  "  formerly 
nelonging  to  Archbishop  Usher,  and 
now  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.*'  This  volume  is  the  last 
which  the  Archspological  Society  has 
produced :  we  place  it  second  in  our 
review  because  of  the  period  of  time 
it  embraces,  containing,  as  it  doei>, 
historical  notices  of  Ireland  from  a 
.▼ory  early  period  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  f(»urteenth  ccnturv.  Here  me 
cannot  complain  of  being  satiated  with 
the  comparatively  "  innocent  plea- 
sures" of  the  "chief  bard."  Here 
there  is  no  want  of  more  stimulatiug 
and  more  appalling  incidents — mur- 
ders, battles,  forayji,  tlie  strong  arm 
working  the  will  of  a  prood  bt-art,  the 
erection  of  convents  and  cathedrals, 
like  the  crosses  in  Italian  roountains» 
oommemonuingand  compensating  acta 
or  lives  of  crime :  the  annals  of  Ire- 
land have  become  picturesque  and 
bloody. 

The  annalist  had,  indeed,  fallen  on 


better,  that  is  to  say,  more  evil  dajs 
than  those  of  the  poet.  Ireland  had 
become  big  with  rude  enterprisee*  o|^ 
pressions,  and  crimes.  Two  nations^ 
two  religions,  were  struggling  within 
her ;  nor  does  it  appear  that,  for  manT 
troubled  centuries,  the  land  had  rest, 
except  at  rare  and  distant  interralis 
when  the  passion  for  vengeance  or 
conquest  paused  from  exhaustion.  The 
soldiers  of  Henry  and  the  pope,  or 
rather  the  adventurers,  who,  under  the 
sanction  of  these  great  names,  fought 
**  for  their  own  hands,"  persecuted  and 
insulted  the  clergy*  of  the  countrr, 
scoffed  at  their  simple  lives,  and  demo- 
lished the  fabrics  in  which  thev  cele- 
brated the  worship  of  their  church. 
In  some  in$t<tnces,  the  spirit  of  a 
wronged  people  rallied,  and  they  made 
dreadful  reprisals.  Even  after  tber« 
had  been  a  partial  recoucUiation  between 
members  of  the  Irish  and  the  Roman 
or  Anglican  churches,  unkind  feelinfc 
became  a  principle  of  division:  Irish 
religious  communities  passed  laws  that 
none  of  English  descent  should  ever 
be  admitted  into  their  bodv.  Rival 
communities  retaliated ;  and  so  stub- 
born was  the  antagonism,  even  within 
the  limits  of  English  jurisdiction,  that 
pope  and  king  exerted  their  influence 
m  vain  against  the  frenzy  of  national 
and  monastic  hatred.  Passions  still 
baser  rushed  into  the  strife ;  and  when 
exhausted  Ireland  implored  and  would 
have  purchased,  at  a  large  price,  the 
Yoke  and  the  protection  of  British 
law — when  an  English  monarch  would 
have  acceded  to  the  touching  prayer, 
and  demanded  only  the  co-operation 
of  his  En^'lish  subjects  resident  in 
Ireland,  the  vile  cupiditv  of  an  eceleai- 
asticalf  faction  prevailed  against  a 
kin;?  and  a  people — against  the  prinri- 
nles  of  justice,  and  wiMlom,  and  mercy. 
Denied  the  benefit  of  English  law, 
Ireland  cherished  its  animosity;  and 
war,  divested  of  all  the  courtesies  and 
the  generosity  of  war,  and  infested 
with  all  the  plagues  of  personal  malic<>, 
luitred,  and  vengeance — war  of  preda- 
tory encounter,  ambuscades,  assassina- 
tions, executiom — «cnurgedand  devas. 
tated  the  land  and  its  inhabitants. 

Dr.    Phelan,   we  believe,    was  the 
first  modern  writer  who  showed  that 


*  Bven  Taafe,  in  his  History  of  Ireland,  remrds  instances  of  this  pcr^erution. 
t  Sec  Dr.  Pbclao's  History  of  the  Policy  of  the  Charch  of  Borne  in  Irelaad. 
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the  »bor]^ni4  Irish  suffered  more 
from  the  weakness  than  the  will  of 
England.  The  Annals  appear  strongly 
to  confirm  his  conclusion*  The  in- 
dependent adventurers,  through  whom 
the  conquest  of  Ireland  was  mainly 
effected,  used  their  advantages,  in 
too  many  instancesy  more  after  the 
fashion  of  freebooters  than  in  that 
spirit  of  clemency  in  which  the  van- 
quished are  formed  into  a  brother* 
hood  with  their  conquerors ;  and  in- 
stances are  not  few  in  which  the  sove- 
reigns of  England  strovei  and  not 
always  successfully,  against  the  lust 
and  abuse  of  power  in  nobles  who  pro* 
fessed  to  be  their  subjects  or  vassals. 
How  fraught  with  subjects  of  melan- 
choly thought — how  fruitful  in  topics 
which  enrich  romance,  must  such  a 
state  of  society  have  been.  Take,  for 
example,  the  epitome  of  history  for  the 
year  1210:-^ 

"  1210.  King  John  came  with  a  fleet 
and  a  great  army  into  Ireland,  and  drove 
from  the  country  the  sons  of  Hugh 
lacy,  Walter,  Lord  of  Meath,  and 
}Ingh,  for  they  had  tyrannized  over  the 
common  people,  and  killed  John  de 
Courcy,  Lord  of  Kilbarrock  and  Ra- 
tbenny,  county  Dublin,  because  he  had 
complained  of  them  to  the  king;  but  they 
iled  into  France,  and  remained  for  a 
long  time  unknown  in  the  Abbev  of  St. 
TauriHt  serving  in  menial  employments^ 
to  wit,  in  the  garden,  digging  and  pre- 
paring mud  and  bricks ;  but  at  last  they 
were  discovered  by  the  abbot,  and  at 
his  entreaties  reconciled  to  the  king, 
and,  having  paid  a  great  sum  of  money, 
were  restored  to  their  former  authority  in 
Ireland.  Walter  brought  with  him  into 
Ireland  John,  son  of  Alured,  that  is, 
Fitaavery,  son  of  the  abbot's  brother, 
and  gave  him  the  lordship  of  Dengin, 
and  many  other  things.  Both  brought 
over  and  enriched  some  monks.  King 
John  having  taken  hostages  everywhere, 
both  from  English  and  Irish,  and  having 
punished  malefactors  and  established  his 
pewerv  returned  into  England  the  same 
year  in  wUch  he  came.** — ^p.  25. 

The  tyranny  of  these  two  noblemen 
may  have  been  sharpened  by  a  thirst 
for  vengeance.  The  brief  history  of 
a  preceding  year  is  as  follows : — 

**  1166.  Hugh  Lacy  is  slain  treache- 
cously  by  a  certain  Irishman  at  Dur- 
row,  while  in  building  the  castle  he  was 
abowing  lumbowhe  should  work,  he  took 
ihe  instrument  for  striking  the  ground, 
and,  as  he  stooped,  the  Irishman  cut  off 
Kshead  with  an  axe.    He  left  two  sons. 


Walter  and  Hugh,  and  the  subjugation 
of  Ireland  went  no  further." — p.  T9. 

What  a  crowd  of  incident — what 
materials  for  thought  and  invention! 
in  the  following : — 

"  1307.  On  the  first  of  April,  Mur- 
chard  Ballagh  is  beheaded  by  that  brave 
knight,  David  Canteton.  Adam  Dan  is 
also  killed.  The  English  in  Connaught 
on  the  day  of  St.  Fhilip  and  Jamea 
(May  1st)  are  slaughtered  by  the 
O'Scheles.  The  robbers  also  of  Offaly 
destroyed  the  castle  of  Oeasnill,  and 
burned  the  town  of  Leix,  and  laid  sie&^e 
to  the  castle,  but  they  were  shortly 
driven  back  by  John  Fits  Thomas  and 
Edmund  Butler.  King  Edward  dies. 
The  Templars  in  Ireland  are  taken 
prisoners  the  day  of  the  puriftcation  of 
the  Virgin,  (February  3rd.)"--p.  3. 

*•  1309.  Piers  Gaveston  subdned  the 
Irish  0*Brine8  (the  O'Blrnes  of  Wickn 
low);  he  rebuilt  Newcastle,  M*Kyne- 
gan,  and  Castle  Keryn,  and  cut  and 
cleared  a  pass  between  Castle  Keryn 
and  Clandatlogh,  having  also  beaten  the 
Irish,  then  he  sailed  for  England  on  St. 
John's  Eve."  kc.  &c. 

"  Piers  Gaveston  is  taken  at  Doding- 
ton,  and  beheaded  by  the  Earl  of  War. 
wick,  by  the  advice  of  the  earls  and 
barons,  on  the  19th  of  June." 

How  happens  it  that  Gaveston  hai 
escaped  the  writers  of  historical  ro- 
mance? They  would  have  found  rich 
material  in  his  showy  and  chivalrous 
qualities  and  in  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
adventurous  life.  By  the  way,  we  think 
that  Edward  was  not  far  wrong  in  ap-  * 
pointing  him  his  deputy  in  Ireland* 
The  English  barons  wished  that  he 
should  be  sent  home ;  but  we  are  of 
opinion  that  his  imaginative  and  ardent 
nature,  his  gascon  temperament,  (we 
speak  in  a  good  sense,)  would  have 
found  a  home  in  the  "  land  of  ion^." 

Nor  are  heroes  of  romance  wantmg. 
In  the  year  following  we  read — 

"Piers  Gaveston,  proscribed  by  the 
nobles  of  England,  comes  into  Ireland 
with  his  wife,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester ;  he  enters  Dublin  with  ereafc 
pomp,  and  seated  himself  there,  wil- 
riam  M*Walter,  that  famous  robber,  on 
the  12th  of  September  is  condemaed 
before  the  justiciary,  John  Wogan,  in 
the  court  of  Dublin,  and  was  dragged 
to  the  gallows  at  the  tails  of  horses, 
and  hanged." — ^p.  53. 

"  1311.  Saggard  and  Rathcoole  *re 
attacked  m  autumn-by  the  robberi.  t'' 
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b*  Tooled,  with  an  army  iurkine  both 
in  Glendilory  (Glenmalure)  and  other 
wooded  places.  On  November  12th, 
Richard  Clare  slew  six  hundred  gallo- 
glassen.'*   &c.  &c p.  50. 

"1315.  .  .  .  The  O'Moores  laid 
waste  part  of  Leix,  in  Leinster,  but 
they  were  punished  by  Edmund  Butler, 
the  justiciary  ;  for,  having  defeated 
them,  and  killed  a  great  number  of 
them,  he  brought  back  eiyht  hundred 
head*  to  Dublin,**  &c.  &c. — p.  C9. 

**1318.  .  .  .  On  the  day  of  Gor- 
dian  and  Epimachus  (May  10)  0*Brian 
and  McCarthy  slay  Richard  of  Clare, 
with  Thomas  of  Naas,  Sir  James  de 
Canteton,  John  Canteton,  and  Adam 
Apelgard,  and  eight  soldiers.  JRichard'n 
body  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  through 
hatred:  the  rest  are  burned  at  Limerick," 
ke ^p.  03. 

The  year  1316  seems  to  have  been 
eminently  prolific  of  great  and  mar- 
vellooa  events.  The  Bruce  was  in 
Ireland,  and  Soots,  Hibernians,  and 
English  i^pear  to  have  sustained  their 
characters  well.  The  annalist,  toOf 
has  an  opportunity,  which  he  does  not 
suffer  to  escape^  of  showing  the  temper 
of  his  devotion. 

**  The  Irish  of  Imayle  attacked  TuU 
low,  and  lost  four  hundred  men,  whose 
heads  were  brought  to  Dublin ;  marvellous 
things  occurred,  the  dead  rose  again, 
and  fought  with  one  another^  shouting 
their  erg,  after  their  fashion,**  (the  author 
can  scarcely  design  to  intimate  that 
this  state  of  literal  dccauitatiun  was  a 
fashion,)  **  Fennok  aboo.  — ^p.  73. 

*'  On  the  Feast  of  St.  Laurence  (Aug. 
lOth^  four  Irish  kings  rose  against  the 
English,  who  were  punished  by  William 
de  Burgh  and  Richard  Birmingham, 
Lord  of  Athenry,  with  his  men,  who 
slew  twelve  thousand  of  them  at  the  town 
of  "Athenry,  which  was  afterwards  sur- 
rounded with  walls  from  the  spoils  of 
the  Irish,  for  whoever  took  double  arms 
of  knights  laid  out  half  the  price  on  this 
work.  Here  fell  Felim  O'Connor,  king 
of  Connaught,  and  O' Kelly,  with  many 
other  captains.  John  Hussee,  butcher 
of  Athenry,  by  orders  of  hb  lord  went 
from  Athenry  by  night  to  look  fur 
O' Kelly,  who  was  safe,  and  with  bis 
•squire,  advised  him  not  to  run  tho 
chance  of  a  combat,  but  to  go  off  with 
him  to  receive  a  great  estate  as  a  re- 
ward ;  his  servant  approved  of  this ; 
first,  then,  he  slew  his  own  servant, 
then  O' Kelly  and  his  servant  ;  he 
brought  back  their  three  heads  to  his  lord; 
for  this  deed  he  was  knighted,  and  gifted 
with  great  catatM  by  his  lord.'*— JM. 


This  battle  of  Athenry  u  remem^ 
bered  by  the  reader,  not  so  much  ft>r 
the  disaster  to  the  O'Connor  iribe  in 
the  field,  as  because  of  Campbell'* 
beautiful  poem.  The  fairest  memo* 
rial  of  the  battle  now  existing  is, 
*'  O'Connor's  Child ;  or,  the  Flower 
of  Love  lies  bleeding." 

«•  Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotlanil, 
his  brother  Edward,  the  Earl  of  Mora^* 
John  Menteith,  John  Steward,  Philtp 
Monbray,  stayed  there  (near  the  sal* 
mon  leap  at  Lucan)  four  days ;  tkem 
fred  the  town  and  plundered  the  chureSL 
At  last  they  went  towards  Naas,  where, 
contrary  to  their  oath,  the  Lacies  w«^ 
their  leaders  and  advisers ;  but  Hugh 
Canon  appointed  Wadin  AVhite,  his 
wife's  brother,  to  guide  them  througli 
the  coantry.  They  burned  Naas,  and 
plundered  the  churches,  and  otiened  tbe 
tombs,  staying  there  two  whole  days. 
Thence  they  reached  Tristle  Dermot  in 
the  second  week  of  Lent ;  they  pinnderad 
the  friars  minor,  and  destroyed  the  bookn 
and  the  vestments*  From  thence  they 
retired  to  Gowran,  and  from  thence, 
without  going  to  Kilkenny,  to  Callan« 
where  they  were  about  the  Feast  of  St. 
Gregory  (March  \'2.)  In  the  mean* 
time,  It^tters  came  by  Edmund  Butler, 
juRtioiary,  Thomas  Fits  John,  Earl  of 
Kildare,  Richard  Clare,  Arnold  Power, 
Maurice  Fits  Thomas,  that  the  Earl  of 
Uhter  should  be  liberated  by  the  king'* 
desire.  The  men  of  Ulster  came  with 
an  army  of  two  thousand  seeking  aid 
against  the  Scots ;  the  king's  banner 
was  given  to  thorn ;  and  more  evil  was 
done  1)y  them  than  by  all  the  Scots,  far 
they  cat  flesh  dttring  the  whole  of  Leni^ 
and  laid  waste  almost  the  whole  coun* 
try."— p.  a 

A  fair  specimen  of  the  moral  sens^ 
of  the  annalist.  The  Irish  and  Scotch 
both  plundered ;  but  the  Irish  were 
worse,  inasmuch  as  *'they  eat  flesh 
during  the  whole  of  Lent."  It  is  im« 
possible  not  to  dtsoern  here  the  judg- 
ment passed  by  the  new  religion,  that 
of  England  and  Rome,  on  the  profes« 
sors  of  the  old  faith  of  Ireland. 

Notwithstanding  the  rancour,  sec* 
tarian  and  national,  of  which  the 
Annals  contain  indisputable  and  many 
proofs,  it  does  not  appear  tliat  instancei 
of  capital  punishment  for  heresy  were 
frequent.     Cne  occurs,  A.D.  1827  :— 

**  Adam  Duff,  son  of  Walter  Duff,  a 
Lemster  man  of  the  sept  of  the  O'Tooles, 
was  convicted  of  heresy    for  he  bad 
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,  denied  the  incmrnation  of  Christ,  and  the 
Trinity,  and  the  chastity  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and  asserted  that  the  holy  Scriptures 
were  fables,  and  that  the  holy  apostoll- 
cal  see  was  false ;  wherefore,  by  a  de- 
cree of  a  civil  court  (Pemborge,  it  is 
added  in  a  note,  writes  per  decretum 
episcopi)  he  was  burned  after  the  oc- 
taves of  Easter  at  the  Hogges  t  College) 
Green  in  Dublin."— p.  107. 

Punishments  for  witchcraft  were 
not  frequenL  Indeed^  they  were  not 
nomeroiu  in  any  part  of  the  world 
nntil  after  the  decree  of  Innocent  VIII. 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  After  the 
passing  of  that  decree,  which  was  en- 
forced by  Alexander  VI.,  (a  worthy 
confederate,)  witches  and  wizards 
seemed  to  have  fearfully  increased  in 
numbers.  One  instance  of  an  investi- 
gation into  a  crime  of  witchcraft  is 
related  by  the  annalist.  It  occurred 
about  the  same  time  as  the  above  pu- 
nishment for  heresy,  and  manv  circum- 
stances seem  to  indicate  that  both 
were  parts  of  a  system  by  which  the 
hterocracy  of  the  day  laboured  to 
ensure  their  ascendancy. 

The  Annals  notice  a  very  daring 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  church,  in 
the  year  1328,  but  do  not  give  full 
information  respecting  it  :«- 

"  Arnold  Power  is  accused  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ossory  of  heretical  pravity. 
When  he  was  sent  for  by  the  council, 
he  said  he  could  not  come  by  reason  of 
the  lying  in  wait  of  his  enemies ;  he  is 
therefore  arrested,  and  placed  in  cus- 
tody, in  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  until  the 
parliament,  which  was  held  at  Midlent. 
At  that  time,  the  bishop  accused  Roeer 
Ontlawe,  Prior  of  KUmainham,  as  Ar- 
nold's counsellor,  and  as  a  partaker  of 
the  sauie  pravity.  Roger  asked  from 
the  council  an  opportunity  to  clear  him- 
self* which  was  granted ;  and  for  three 
successive  days  proclamation  was  made, 
that  if  any  one  wished  to  prosecute  the 
accusation,  he  should  appear ;  but  no 
one  appeared.  All  the  magn«itcs  in 
Ireland  being  assembled  in  Dublin,  six 
examiners  are  appointed :  Master  Wm. 
Rodiard,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Thomas's,  the  Abbot  of 
St.  Mary's,  the  Prior  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  Master  Elias  Law- 
less, Master  Peter  Willeby,  in  whose 
presence  Roger  Outlawe  was  cleared. 


In  Lent  Arnold    Power   died    in   the 
Castle,  and  wan  long unhuried" — p.  111. 

The  accused  Roger  Outlawe  was 
Lord  Justice  and  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land. Having  extended  protection  to 
Arnold  Power,  he  became  himself  an 
object  of  the  bishop's  hostility,  which 
it  would  appear.  Power  had  mcurred 
for  a  similar  act  of -courage  and  hu- 
manity. Seneschal  of  the  palatinate 
to  which  Kilkenny  then  belonged,  he 
could  not  witness  without  a  feeling  of 
deep  interest  the  persecution,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  of  innocent  sufferers, 
falsely  accused  of  heresy  and  witch- 
craft. His  concern  in  their  behalf 
proved  fatal  to  him.  The  enraged 
but  not  baffled  bishop  immediately 
turned  upon  the  seneschal,  and  al- 
though he  fkiled  in  bringing  him  to 
the  stake,  he  succeeded  in  keeping 
him  in  prison  until  his  death,  and 
avenged  himself  further  on  the  dead 
body,  to  which  he  denied  burial  until 
it  had  become  an  object  of  horror  to 
the  livings. 

"  A  heap. 
Which  makes  men  tremble  who  never 
weep." 

The  bishop  was  accused  of  seditious 
practices,  and  evaded  a  trial  before 
Irish  commissioners  by  betaking  him- 
self to  the  king,  to  whom  he  appealed. 
A  trial  having  been  ordered  in  England, 
he  seems  to  have  made  his  appeal  to  the 
pope — before  whom  Edward  lodged 
his  complaint.  Dr.  Phelan  says  that 
''  a  papal  brief  was  despatched  to  the 
king,  desiring  that  he  would  issue  an 
order  to  the  chief  governor  and  other 
officers  of  state  in  Ireland,  to  assist 
the  Bishop  of  Ossory  and  his  brother 
prelates  in  the  extirpation  of  heresy." 
— Hist,  of  the  Pol.  cap.  1. 

The  bishop  himself  was  accused  of 
heresy,  in  1339,  by  his  metropolitan, 
and  was  driven  to  shelter  nimself 
under  an  appeal  to  the  pope.* 

According  to  Ware,t  this  appeal 
was  made  ten  years  earlier,  and  so 
successful  were  the  bishop's  repre- 
sentations, or  such  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  at  Rome,  that, 
**  after  having  lived  ten  years  in  ba- 
nishment, he  obtained,"  saysClyn,  "an 


•  "  Annals,"  &c.  p.  110,  note, 
t "  Ware's  Irish  Bishops,"  p.  410. 
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exemption  in  the  court  of  Rome  from 
the  jurisdiction  and  superiority  of  the 
Archbishop  of  DMin."  Was  the 
urohbishop's  accusatiou  of  heresy  neu- 
tralised by  the  king's  complaint  against 
leditious  practices  ? 

The  proceedings  in  the  case  of 
witchcraft  took  place  in  the  year 
13259  and  are  thus  described  by  the 
annalist : — 

"  1325.  Richard  Ledred,  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  cited  Alice  Ketil  to  clear  ner- 
self  of  heresy.  She  was  convicted  of 
magic ;  for  it  was  surely  proved  that  a 
fcertaia  demon  incubus  (named  Robin 
Artisson)  had  lain  with  her,  to  whom 
she  had  offered  nine  red  cocks,  at  a 
certain  stone  bridge  at  the  cross-roads ; 
and  also  at  prayer  time,  between  com- 
pline and  curfew,  she  swept  the  streets 
of  Kilkenny  with  brooms,  and  as  she 
swept,  brought  the  dirt  to  the  house  of 
William  Outlaw,  her  son,  where  she 
said,  in  conjurations,  *  may  all  the  luck 
of  Kilkenny  come  to  this  house !'  Many 
other  women  are  found  to  have  been 
partakers  of  this  impiety,  as  Petronilla 
of  Meath,  with  her  daughter  Basilia. 
The  bishop  imposed  a  fine  upon  her, 
and  compelled  her  to  forswear  witch- 
craft;  but  afterwards,  being  again 
convicted  of  the  same  crime,  she  iied 
with  Basilia,  nor  did  she  ever  appear 
again  after  that  time.  Petronilla  of 
Meath  is  burned  at  Kilkenny,  and  as 
she  was  dying  she  declared  that  the 
before-named  William  deserved  death 
fis  much  as  she  did,  for  that  for  a  year 
and  a  day  he  had  carried  round  his 
naked  body  the  devil's  girdle.  Upon 
this  he  was  immcdiatel}'  taken,  by  the 
order  of  the  bishop,  and  shut  un  in 
prison,  where  he  was  detained  about 
two  months.  There  were  assigned  to 
him  two  servants,  who  had  orders  to 
speak  to  him  only  once  a  dav,  and  not 
to  eat  or  drink  with  him.  At  last  he 
was  set  at  liberty  by  the  interest  of 
Arnold  Power,  Seneschal  of  Kilkenny. 
But  to  the  same  Arnold  he  gave  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  throw  the  bishop 
into  prison,  which  was  done,  and  the 
bishop  was  kept  there  three  months. 
Amongst  the  goods  of  Alice  was  found 
a  host,  on  which  the  name  of  the  devil 
was  inscribed,  besides  a  pix  and  an 
ointment  therein,  with  whtcn  she  used 
to  besmear  a  beam,  that  is,  a  coulter, 
and  when  it  was  so  besmeared,  Alice, 
~'ith  her  comrades,  mounting  upon  it, 
on  a  horse,  was  carried  whitherso- 
she  wished,  through  the  world, 
ut  hurt  or  hindrance.  And  be- 
the  thing  was  so  stupendous, 
on   the  evidence  of  Petronilla, 


was  again  cited  to  Dublin,  and  when 
she  had  petitioned  that  a  day  should  be 
appointed  for  clearing  herself,  and  the 
next  day  was  fixed  on,  meanwhile  she  is 
concealed  by  her  friends,  and  the  wind 
being  fair,  she  sails  to  England.  Wil- 
liam Outlaw  is  again  shut  up  in  prison ; 
at  length  he  is  set  at  liberty,  at  the  en- 
treaties of  the  lords,  but  on  condition 
that  he  should  cover  a  church  at  Kil- 
kenny with  lead,  and  give  something  to 
the  poor." — ^p.  101. 

•  •  •  • 

<'134d.  St.  Thomas-street,  Dublin, 
burned.  Sir  Ralph  Ufford  came  as 
justiciary,  with  his  wife,  the  Countess 
of  Ulster.  At  his  coming  there  began 
showery  weather,  which  aid  not  stop  a« 
long  as  he  lived.  A  man  unjust  and 
greedy  of  gain,  doing  every  thing  by 
force,  giving  justice  to  none ;  robbing 
rich  and  poor  of  their  goods,  and  op- 

Eressing  them ;  and  all  this  much  more 
y  the  prompting  of  his  wife.  Going 
into  Ulster  he  suffered  great  loss  from 
MacCartan,  in  the  pass  of  Emerdullam, 
having  lost  his  clothes,  his  monev,  his 
vessels  of  silver,  and  some  of  his 
horses,  he  also  lost  some  of  his  men ; 
yet,  by  the  help  of  the  men  of  Uriel  he 
at  last  made  his  escape  into  Ulster." — 
p.  135. 

Many  a  reader  will  feel  but  little* 
surprise  that  this  "showery  weather'* 
continued  for  three  years,  and  will  b» 
disposed  to  lay  it  to  the  charge,  not 
of  the  justiciary,  but  of  the  climate. 
Not  80  our  annalist  :— 

*<  1346.  On  Palm  Sunday,  April  9, 
Robert  Ufford,  justiciary,  dies,  to  the 
greatest  public  joy  and  ajtplause  of  all 
men.  The  weather  instantly  changes, 
and  becomes  fine.  H^^  body,  inclosed 
in  lead,  is  carried  by  his  wife  to  bci 
buried  in  England.  On  the  2nd  day 
of  May  (on  which  day,  in  the  year 
before,  she  entered  the  city  in  triumph 
with  her  husband)  she  and  her  attend- 
ants fled  out  of  it  with  his  corpse,  with 
sorrow,  and  amidst  the  clamour  of  the 
peopli*,  which  thing  was  noted  as  a  pro- 
digy."-p.  141. 

We  shall  add  but  one  extract 
more.  The  work  from  which  we 
have  cited  supplies  fearfully  abundant 
proof  of  the  enmity  subsisting  betweeu 
the  races  and  the  reli^ionsj  whidi 
caused  mournful  distinctions  in  Ire- 
land. The  following  passage  will 
show  that  the  religious  estrangement 
continued  long,  and  that  even  with  all 
the  power  of  England  to  aid  it,  the 
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papftl  power  made  slow  progress  in 
establishing  .its  asoendancy.  Thus 
writes  tlie  annalist  of  the  year  1331 : 

*'  The  Leinster  Irish  rise  against  the 
Eoglish.  They  set  fire  to  every  thing, 
even  the  churches,  and  burn  the  Churcn 
of  Freynstown  with  eighty  persons  in 
it ;  ana  even  when  the  priest,  in  his  sa- 
cred vestments,  and  carrying  the  host  in 
his  hands,  tried  to  get  out,  they  drove 
him  back  with  spears,  and  burned  him  ; 
for  this  cause  they  were  excommuni- 
cated by  a  papal  bull,  sent  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  and  the  country  put 
under  an  interdict.  They  despised  these 
things,  and  again  wasted  the  county  qf 
>rex/orrf."— p.  123. 

ThuB  it  appears  that  in  ancient  as 
well  as  in  more  reoent  days,  papal 
excommunications  in  defence  of  Eng- 
lish interests,  proved  but  "spent 
thunderbolts." 

The  reader  may  now  form  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  **  Grace's  Annals  of 
Ireland,"  and  in  it,  of  the  policy  by 
which  the  country  was  (shall  we  say) 
governed,  for  centuries  after  the  date 
of  the  conquest.  Indeed  government 
and  conquest  appear  to  be  ill  applied 
terms.  During  the  long  period  which 
these  annals  embrace,  Ireland  was  not 
either  subdued  or  conciliated.  She 
was  not  brought  within  the  pale  of 
English  law,  nor  bowed  to  the  yoke 
of  the  Anglican  and  Romish  religion. 
However  formidable  the  power,  and 
however  extensive  the  conquests  of 
the  ascendant  English,  a  remnant  of 
the  native  race  still  remained  uncon- 

Suered,  and  that  remnant  never  laid 
own  the  sword.  Indeed  it  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say,  that  Ireland  never 
felt  the  supremacy  of  English  power 
until  the  coming  of  William  III.,  ei- 
eept  we  regard  the  reign  of  the  first 
James  as  an  interval  of  English  do- 
minion, and  never  experienced  the 
benefits  of  English  law  until  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  legislative  union. 
We  shall  have  some  observations  to 
4>flrer  on  this  subject  by-and-by — but 
.we  think  it  better  first  to  conclude  our 
notice  of  the  tracts  which  have  sug- 
gested them.  We  turn,  therefore,  to 
the  description  of  Ireland,  which 
appeared  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
works  issued  by  the  "  Archaeological 
Sieciety,"  but  which,  because  of  the 
period  to  which  it  teieth  we  place  lost 
in  oar  review* 


The  "  Briefe  description  of  Ireland," 
now  reprinted  from  a  tract  little 
known,  was  written  by  a  settler,  to 
whom  the  management  of  their  pro- 
perty was  confided  by  an  English 
company.  This  company  consisted  of 
twenty-six  persons,  of  whom  the  set- 
tler was  one,  who  had  purchased  lands 
in  Ireland,  in  tlie  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  for  whose  information 
the  manager  wrote  the  tract.  The 
first  edition  of  it  was  thus  noticed  on 
its  publication : — 

"  A  *  Briefo  description  of  Ireland  :' 
made  in  this  year  1589,  by  Robert 
Payne,  unto  xxv.  of  his  partners,  for 
whom  he  is  undertaker  there.  Truly 
published  verbatim,  according  to  his 
letters :  by  Nich.  Gorsau,  of  Trowell, 
Kottine|ham8hire,  one  of  the  sayd  part- 
ners; for  that  he  would  his  country- 
men should  be  pertakers  of  the  many 
good  notes  therein  contaiyned." — [The 

Three     Cranes,     &e 16mo,      1589 ; 

Typog.  Anty.,  4to,  1786:    vol.  ii ^p. 
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The  tract  now  presented  by  the 
Archaeological  Society  for  its  mem- 
bers has  been  printed  from  a  second 
edition,  much  enlareed,  of  which,  until 
lately,  it  was  not  known  that  there 
were  any  copies  in  existence. 

The  nuuiager  or  "  undertaker,"  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  sober-minded  and 
trustworthy  person.  He  is  neither  un- 
duly excited  by  the  favourable  pros- 
pects of  the  speculation  in  which  ne  is 
engaged,  nor  depressed  by  its  attendant 
difficulties.  His  errors  are  few  and  un- 
important :  the  character  of  his  work 
free  from  every  species  of  exaggera- 
tion. He  praises  the  soil,  the  climate, 
and  even  the  people  of  the  country, 
and  divides  the  latter  into  three  classes 
—the  first,  peaceable  and  industrious ; 
the  second,  the  military  or  adven- 
turous class,  for  the  most  part  cot  off 
in  the  recent  wars;  and  the  third, 
mendicants  of  sound  bodily  constitu- 
tion, and  capable,  he  intimates,  with 
good  advice  and  government,  of  being 
reclaimed  to  habits  of  order  and  activity. 
The  cost  of  living  he  describes  as  not 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  expense 
which  must  be  incurred  in  England, 
while  such  luxuries  as  nature  supplies 
are  to  be  had  on  terms  of  extreme 
cheapness.  The  danger  of  which  he 
seems  to  think  there  is  most  apprehen- 
sion isthatofinvasion  by  the  Spaniardsj 
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and  he  expresses  a  strong  conviction 
that,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  and  with  such  knowledge  as 
had  been  diffused,  the  Irish  people 
would  not  again  take  part  with  Spa- 
niards in  a  war  against  England.  His 
reason  is  complimentary  :— 

«  The  Irish  is  as  wise  as  the  Spaniard 
is  proud ;  and  there  is  no  ^iefe  more 
to  the  wise  man  than  to  live  m  bondage 
to  the  proud  man.'* 

He  is  not,  however,  insensible  to 
dangers  nearer  home,  nor  regardless  of 
the  means  by  which  they  mav  bo- 
averted.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  his  device  for  correcting  the  evil 
tendencies  of  Romanists,  or,  as  he 
styles  them.  Catholics,  in  England,  is  to 
make  them  acquainted  with  the  cruel- 
ties perpetrated  by  Spaniards  of  their 
creed.  This  seems  a  tacit  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  better  disposition  of 
his  countrymen.  He  requests  his  cor- 
respondent to  read  the  detail  of  these 
enormities  in  a  work  written  by  a 
Spanish  bishop,  and  adds : — 

"  When  you  have  read  the  same, 
commende  it  to  our  Catholikes,  that 
will  be  savede  by  their  workes,  and  yet 
will  not  give  uod  thankes  at  their 
meate ;  for  that  they  will  not  once  have 
in  their  mouth  the  prayer  for  the  queene, 
annexed  to  our  nsuall  thankes  giving  at 
meate.  I  pray  God  open  the  eyes  of 
her  upholders,  and  let  them  see  what 
these  men  gap  for,  which  is  (no  doubt) 
the  ruineand  overthrowe  of  her  highnex, 
whom  I  pray  God  preserve.  But  none 
are  so  blinde  as  thev  that  will  not  koo. 
The  Catholikes  are  borne  with  for  their 
conscience  sake,  yet  from  such  con- 
seionocs  spring  all  the  traitorous  prac- 
tices against  her  maiestie.'* — ^p.  6. 

Mr.  Payne  was  not  without  other 
disquietudes  also ;  but  thev  were  oc- 
casioned by  the  English  settlers  rather 
than  by  the  people  of  the  country,  or 
by  foreign  enemies.  We  pass  over 
much  interesting  matter  in  his  work 
for  the  sake  of  fastening  attention  on 
his  notice  of  those  of  his  own  oountry- 
men,  who  frustrated  the  wise  and  good 
policy  of  their  sovereign,  by  abnung 
the  opportunities  i^id  advantages  of 
their  position : — 

**The  worscr  sort  of  undertakers 
which  have  seignories  of  her  majestie, 
have  done  much  hurt  in  the  countrie, 
and  diaeonraged  many  ih>m  the  voyage ; 


for  they  have  enticed  many  honest 
over,  promising  them  much,  but  per« 
forming  nothing — no,  not  so  much  as  to 
miy  their  servants  and  workmen  wages. 
They  will  not  let  any  terme  above  xxL 
yeeres,  or  three  lives,  and  the  demand 
for  rent  xii.d.  the  acre.  This  is  so  farre 
from  the  meaning  of  her  majestie,  as 
appeareth  by  her  highnes  graunt,  that 
(  as  I  think)  they  have,  or  shortly  will 
make,  al  their  estates  vojde.  THey 
find  Buch  profite  from  the  Irish  tenomts^ 
who  give  them  the  fourth  sheafe  of  at 
their  come,  and  xvLd.  yearly,  for  a 
boastes  grasse,  besides  divers  other 
Irish  accustomed  duties.  So  that  tketf 
care  not  althouyh  they  necer  place  om 
Englishman  there" 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  impor* 
tant  inibrmation  afforded  by  the 
««  Briefe  description  of  Ireland.**  The 
scheme  of  colonization  devised  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  sovereign  of  England* 
and  her  sage  council,  was  frustrated 
by  those  who  should  have  carried  it 
into  execution.  Neither  loyalty  to 
their  queen,  nor  fear  of  the  aboriginal 
Irish,  was  strong  enough  to  overbear 
the  passion  for  speedy  gain  in  the 
hearts  of  many  **  undertakers.'*  There 
were,  no  doubt,  exceptions.  There 
wore  not  a  few  who  respected  the 
conditions  on  which  their  seignioriea 
had  been  granted,  who  were  satisfied 
with  deriving  such  advantages  from 
them  as  were  not  incompatible  with 
the  claims  of  justice  and  oenevolence 
— men  who  introduced  English  settlers 
because  they  had  engaged  so  to  do,  and 
who  were  willing  to  extend  to  all 
within  the  sphere  of  their  inflaence 
a  share  in  the  benefits  which  they 
themselves  enjoyed.  The  serncea 
rendered  by  such  men  to  the  people 
and  the  state,  to  Ireland  and  England* 
were  assuredly  oommensurate  and 
equivalent  to  any  beneiita  they  may 
have  derived  from  their  own  position  ; 
but  it  is  not  more  than  truth  to  affirm* 
that  their  good  was  in  numerous  in* 
stances  neutralized  bv  the  corrupt  and 
sordid  practices  of  those  between 
whom  and  the  munificence  of  the 
state  there  was  no  redprocity  of  fa- 
vour. 

Moat  true  it  is  that  Ireland  suffered 
from  the  inability  of  the  more  power- 
ful country  to  enforce  obedience  to 
her  laws,  or  to  carry  her  achemea  into 
effect.  It  was  a  eomplaint  of  old 
standings  that  while  English  law  often 
became  obiolete  in  a  week,  the  lawt 
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^hich  the  scattered  Irish  enacted  in 
their  forests  and  mountains  seemed 
endowed  with  an  authority  which 
neither  time  nor  circumstances  coald 
diminish.  The  complaint  was  only 
too  well  founded.  A  sense  of  private 
interest,  of  present  gain,  too  often  pre- 
vailed in  the  breasts  of  English  settlers, 
against  the  majesty  of  law,  and  the 
permanent  welfare  of  the  community. 
They  came,  in  truth,  with  the  spirit  of 
settlers.  They  loved  not  the  land  in 
which  they  were  compelled  to  sojourn  : 
they  cared  little  for  the  favourable 
opinion  of  its  inhabitants.  To  enrich 
themselves  quickly  was  their  main  ob- 
jecty  and  to  make  such  arrangement 
respecting  their  possessions  as  should 
ffive  them  most  of  the  advantages,  and 
least  embarrass  them  with  the  duties, 
which  property  induces.  When  they 
came  to  know  and  love  the  land,  op- 
pression and  extortion  had  become 
habits.  They  came  with  the  passion 
of  adventurers  who  hazarded  all  tbines, 
and  hastened  by  all  means  to  miwe 
themselves  rich ;  and  when  use  had 
made  them  acquainted  with  other  feel- 
ings and  purposes  than  they  originally 
entertained,  it  had  also  bred  a  habit  in 
them  by  which  the  adventurer  was 
hardened  into  the  tyrant. 

All  were  not  tyrants.  Perhaps  the 
fiu*  greater  number  of  the  English 
proprietors  were  of  a  different  de- 
scription ;  but  the  bad  were  numerous 
eooi^h  to  procure  for  the  settlement 
a  bad  name.  It  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  effects  of  an  evil  act, 
or  an  evil  practice,  do  not  terminate 
in  the  act,  or  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. We  most  take  into  account 
the  use  which  may  be  made  of  it  by 
those  who  will  take  it  up  as  a  weapon. 
An  evil  act  may  hurt  an  enemy  ;  but 
it  affords  an  opportunity  also  wnich  an 
enemy  may  turn  to  his  advantage; 
and  it  is  an  offence  which  he  may  re- 
turn against  the  author.  They  who 
took  possession  of  Irish  lands,  in  right 
of  Eneland,  and  who  violated  the  just 
and  wise  laws  by  which  their  posses- 
uon  was  to  be  rendered  a  great  na- 
tional good,  not  only  provoked  hosti- 
lity to  themselves,  but  also  furnished 
examples  by  which  lying  lips  could 
accredit  their  defamation  of  the  whole 
English  name.  And  in  what  a  country 
was  this  evil  hazarded  I  A  country 
where,  whatever  may  be  the  justice 
with  which  acknowledged  law  was  ad* 


ministered,  (whether  the  law  were 
Brehon  or  Kockite,)  few  have  ever 
ventured  to  affirm  that  rigid  justice 
has  been  observed  in  the  department 
of  speech — a  country  where  exag- 
geration and  passion  are  said  to  be 
characteristics  of  the  popular  style, 
and  where,  indeed,  a  single  instance 
of  flagrant  ii\jury — or,  what  is  less 
Ukely  to  be  pardoned,  insult — will 
serve  "to  point  the  moral"  of  im- 
moral but  stimulating  eloquence  ;-^ 
for  millions  of  orators  will  outlive 
long  the  times  and  circumstances  in 
which  it  has  been  perpetrated ;  and, 
through  the  traditions  in  which  it  is 
preserved  alive,  will  exert,  on  venera- 
tions yet  to  be,  a  rancorous  innuence. 
The  «  fruits  of  a  single  error"  will  be 
likely  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  de- 
leterious and  abundant  in  a  country 
where,  in  the  tenacious  memories  of 
those  who  are  silent,  whatever  is  once 
intrusted  to  them  will  be  retained, 
and  returned  with  usury,  and  where 
the  passionate  earnestness  of  those 
who  speak  their  wrongs,  ^ives  to  the 
most  exaggerated  complaints  a  cha- 
racter of  plausibility. 

While  we  write  these  strictures,  our 
mind  is  attracted  more  strongly  to  the 
crisis  in  [which  we  live,  than  to  the 
epochs  of  our  retrospect.  In  the  past 
we  discern  the  present,  in  comparing 
present  with  the  past  we  prognosticate 
the  complexion  of  the  future.  Defec- 
tive, disorderly,  and  inaccurate  as  is  the 
history  of  our  country,  never  did  his- 
tory offer  more  useful  or  more  ne- 
glected admonitions.  Never  did  history 
hold  forth  a  light  by  which  the  real 
and  the  seeming  could  be  more  uner- 
ringly distinguished.  Never  was  light 
for  so  great  a  length  of  time  abused  or 
disregarded.  Some  saw  by  it,  and 
made  a  sinister  use  of  their  advan- 
tage.; some  declared  the  truths  they 
had  been  gifted  to  see ;  and  they  who 
should  have  profited  by  the  communi- 
cation said,  of  them,  "do  they  not 
speak  parables ;"  but  for  the  great  mass 
of  even  the  educated  the  li^ht  shone 
in  vain — ^the  history  which  interested 
and  attracted  them  least  was  that  of 
their  own  country.  The  Archseologi- 
cal  Society  is  a  living  monument  of 
this  truth.  The  cost  of  joining  it  is 
four  pounds  on  admission,  and  an  an- 
nual subscription  of  one  pound ;  it  is 
in  the  third  year  of  its  existence; 
it   numbers  among  its  friends   and 
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patrons  many  who  are  most  emi- 
nent and  exalted  in  rank,  character, 
and  acquirements;  but,  nevertheless, 
it  has  not  yet  attained  the  consequence 
of  having  enrolled  three  hundred  (per- 
haps we  should  say  two  hundred  and 
fifty)  members. 

Our  notice  of  the  productions  of 
this  society  has  not  been  of  an  anti- 
quarian character.  Our  citations  have 
been  made  principally,  not  because  of 
their  antique  character,  but  because 
they  were  available  for  present  admo- 
nition ;  not  merely  such  as  Lilitina 
has  consecrated,  but  what  have  been 
recommended  by  their  pertinency  to 
existing  circumstances.  Neither  have 
we  been  dependent  on  their  testimony. 
The  tracts  of  the  ArchsBological  Society 
we  have  regarded  as  remembrancers, 
not  authorities:  remembrancers  the 
more  unsuspicious,  that  they  have  been 
printed  evidently  without  any  view  to 
the  argument  and  instruction  which 
statesmen  and  citizens  of  these  bitter 
days  may  find  in  them. 

It  would  not  he  advisable,  were  it 
practicable,  in  the  article  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  reader,  to  lay  before  him 
the  instruction  thus  proviaed.  Of  one 
truth  he  may  rest  thoroughly  con- 
vinced:— Ireland  was  commonly  ill- 
governed  in  the  same  degree  in  which 
the  power  of  factious  or  grasping  pro- 
prietors in  this  country  exceeded  the 
power  of  the  EHglish  government.  A 
corollary  from  this  plain  truth  plainly 
follows — namely,  that  England  was 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  governing 
on  principles  accommodated  to  the 
state  of  society  induced  by  her  own 
refractory  children  in  Ireland.  They 
forgot  the  interests  of  the  empire  in  a 
passionate  determination  to  promote 
their  own :  the  empire  was  constrained 
to  retaliate,  and  often  infrinprod  the 
rights  and  offended  the  principles  of 
individuals,  in  the  measures  adopted 
to  provide  for  her  own  security.  The 
principle  involved  in  this  truth  is 
worthy  of  being  studied  and  held  in 
remembrance.  It  will  explain  many  a 
seeming  inconsistency  in  the  conduct 
of  British  statesmen,  and  it  offers  a 
salutary  and  a  very  solemn  admonition 
to  a  class  of  persons  set  in  a  post  of 
much  peril  and  difficulty,  and  from 
whom  (we  thank  Ood)  much  good 
may  be  expected-^tfae  landed  aristo- 
•racy  of  Ireland. 

There  is  much  in  the-  tracts  which- 


we  have  reviewed  to  sadden  and  op-' 
press,  but    they  are  not  without  a 
**  touch  of  comfort."     It  is  an  obser- 
vation as  old  as  the  days  when  the 
eloquence  of  Athens  was  in  its  mature 
splendour,  that  they  who  would  re- 
trieve adverse  aflfViirs  should  feel  en- 
couraged by  the  knowledge  that  the 
disasters  to  be  remedied  are  a  result 
from  past  mal-administration.     What- 
ever be  the  evils  of  our  condition  in 
Ireland,  he  who  would  correct  and 
repair  them,  may  convince  himself  that 
he  is  entitled  to  claim  this  melancholy 
but  by  no  means  feeble  encouragement. 
It  is  not,  as  Spenser  reports  the  opinion 
of  his  times,  "  the  fatall  desiimj  of  the 
land,  that    no    purposes   whatsoever 
which  are  meant  for  her  good,  will 
prosper  or  take  effect;"  but  it  has 
been  the  affliction  of  the  land,  that 
**  divers  good  plotts^  deriaes  and  wiitt 
counceh  cast  a^ut  the  reformation,*' 
tfcereof  have  been  defeated  by  influ- 
ences directly  and  avowedly  adverse, 
because  they  were  marred  by  the  indi- 
rect hostility  of  the  parties  to  whom 
the  execution  of  them  had  been  en- 
trusted.    Nor  have  the  "  good  plotts 
and  councels  "  proved  altogether  inef- 
fectual.    Ireland  has  improved,  very 
greatly  improved,  under  all  disadvan- 
tages ;  and  since  the  date  of  her  union 
with  Great  Britain,  although  even  after 
that  date  the  sun  of  British  prosperity 
continued  for  some  time  to  shine  with 
oblique  rays  upon  her,  the  improvement 
of  the  country  has  been  little  less  than 
marvellous.      Let  us  now  have  the 
blessing  of  only  a  few  years  of  repose, 
and  the  moral  condition   of  Ireland 
will  bear  a  comparison  with  her  physi- 
cal improvement ;  the  natural  bounties 
with  which  a  good  God  has  enriched 
us  will  not  be  a  reproach  to  the  spirit 
in  which  they  are  accepted.     To  ob- 
tain this  precious  boon,  we  again  and 
again  repeat,  is  given,  if  they  will  avidt 
Hicmselves  of  the  grace,  to  the  landed 
aristocracy  of  Ireland.    To  them  Eng- 
land must  necessarily  look  as  the  fast 
fViends  of  British  connection  ;  to  them 
the  masses  of  the   Irish  peojjle  may 
soon  be  taught  to  look  as  their  best 
human  friends  and  protectors.     Let 
them  only  be  true  to  themselves,  let 
them  sow  in  ftiith,  and  the  harvest  wiU 
not  long  tarry ;  neither  the  acrimony 
of  an  intolerant  religion,  nor  the  open 
or  the  secret  practices  by  which  a  sepa- 
ration from  Great  Britain  is  prose- 
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cuted  under  the  pretence  of  a  repeal 
of  the  union,  can  withstand  the  influ- 
ence of  a  benerolent  landed  proprietary, 
aided  by  the  power  of  British  law,  and 
commending  itself  by  the  all-prevail- 
ing attractions  of  happy  homes  to  the 
hearts  of  an  affectionate  people. 

All  appearances  seem  to  denote  that 
the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant 
in  this  country  will  soon  become  a  sub- 
ject of  general  and  absorbing  interest. 
As  a  body,  wo  believe  the  aristocracy 
of  Ireland  may  court  inquiry  into  the 
administration  of  their  property,  with 
a  cheering  consciousness  that  exposure 
will  only  make  manifest  their  liberality 
and  benevolence,  and  bring  into  light, 
in  various  instances,  proofs  that  even 
ingratitude  and  wrong  on  the  part  of 
tenants  have  never  caused  them  to 
forget  the  duties  by  which  property  is 
attended.  But  while  many  landlords 
will  not  assert  the  full  measure  of  their 
rights,  there  are  also  some  few  who 
habitually  abuse  them — by  whom  te- 
nants are  unrighteously  oppressed,  and 
in  whose  conduct  calumny  finds  exam- 
ples by  which  the  defamation  of  a 
whole  order  seems  in  some  sort  justi- 
fied. If  upright  and  benevolent  men 
will  not  strive  to  separate  their  cause 
from  that  of  oppressors  such  as  these, 
they  may  soon  be  taught  that  England, 
through  her  legislature,  will  interpose 
to  execute  such  an  office  in,  it  is  pro- 
bable, an  unacceptable  form.  By  an- 
ticipating the  state,  property  may  reco- 
ver its  due  place  in  the  parliamentary 
representation  of  this  country :  to  wait 
for  the  arbitration  of  the  legislature 
may  involve  a  forfeiture  even  of  that 
degree  of  influence  which  the  aristo- 
cracy still  possesses. 

We  feel  not  less  strongly  than  the 
reader,that  inquisition  into  the  private 
affairs  of  life  is  often  odious,  and  that  a 
landlord's  management  of  his  estate  may 
be  among  those  privileged  rights  which 
should  not  lightly  or  rudely  be  in- 
quired into.  But  we  are  sure  there 
are  worse  evils ;  and  while  we  are 
convinced  that,  generally  speaking. 
Conservative  landlords  may  boldly, 
so  far  as  their  interests  are  concerned, 
challenge  inquiry,  with  a  certainty  that 
the  more  diligent  it  is,  the  more  to 
their  honour  will  be  its  termination, 
we  could  wish  they  were  less  zealous 
as  to  what  are  termed  rights,  less  sen- 
sitive to,  ihe  pobt  of  honour  than  to 
leave  unworthy  persons  sheltered  in 


their  practices  of  oppression  by  the 
maxim  too  little  understood,  that 
"they  may  do  what  they  please  with 
their  own."  Let  this  maxim  have 
what  authority  and  support  the  civil 
law  assigns  to  it,  but  let  it  also  be 
qualiflcd  by  the  modifications  it  was 
designed  to  receive  from  the  law  of 
opinion.  Let  the  landlords  of  Ire- 
land strive  to  learn,  betimes,  who  are 
the  just,  who  the  unjust,  among  their 
body.  The  very  inquriy  will  have 
something  of  a  curative  process  while 
it  proceeds.  When  it  has  been  brought 
to  a  close,  with  the  evil  it  brings  to 
light,  it  will  also  have  discovered  the 
remedy. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  it 
more  deeply  concerned  the  landed 
interest  in  Ireland  than  now,  to  con- 
ciliate the  good  will  of  the  Irish  people 
at  large,  and  to  recover  its  place  in  the 
national  representation.  No  Irish 
interests  will  be  long  secure  which  are 
not  guarded  in  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment. A  day  may  come  when  it  shall 
require  a  preponderance  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Ireland  to  prevent  a  re- 
peal of  the  union.  It  is  but  a  very 
short  time  since  a  ministry  was  re- 
moved, through  whom  the  "repeal 
party,"  as  it  is  called,  exercised  autho- 
rity almost  fatal  to  the  British  empire. 
Can  it  be  doubted  that  the  longer  con- 
tinuance of  such  a  ministry  in  power 
would  have  mightily  confirmed  the 
ascendancy  of  the  party  to  whom  their 
tenure  of  office  was  owing  ?  It  was  a 
strange  spectacle  :  England  governed 
by  that  party  in  Ireland  who  avow 
their  ■  desire  of  separation.  Matters 
are  certainly  better  now  ;  but  thoy 
will  not  be  right  until  we  have  in  the 
British  senate  a  preponderance  of  those 
who  desire  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  empire.  And  this  preponde- 
rance the  Conservative  landlords  of 
Ireland  have  it  in  their  power,  through 
God's  blessing,  to  ensure.  It  is  a 
noble  prize  to  contend  for.  The  com- 
petition itself  is  noble,  for  the  qua- 
lities are  generous  through  which 
success  is  to  be  accomplished.  We 
hope  to  take  up  the  subject  again,  but 
for  the  present  must  conclude,  en- 
treating our  readers  to  bear  in  mind, 
that,  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  empire>  no  combination  of  parties 
can  protect  Conservative  interests  here 
amongst  us,  if  we  are  not  true  to  our- 
selves; and  that  we  are  not  thus  true 
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if  we  permit,  without  remonstrance,  task  will  hsve  been  overcome.     Your 

delinquenuies  not  our  own  to  be  im-  great  mission,  under  a  divine  blessing', 

puled  to  us.  will  in  due  time  be  accomplished;  70a 
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Thkkb  was  an  unusual  stir  that  day  all 
along  th6  coast  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rathmore*  That  8e!aom*visit«d 
spot  of  Ireland  lies  out  of  the  reach 
of  trade;  and  havhig  but  few  attrac* 
tions  from  its  beautj  or  convenience— 
being  traversed  bj  no  road,  and  acces- 
sible to  none  but  the  smallest  craft  by 
sea'—it  has  escapedi  even  to  our  own 
da/t  almost  every  eye  but  that  of  the 
engineer  of  the  ordnance  survey^  and 
reroains  a  yet  unopened  page  in  the 
sketch-book  of  the  artist,  and  the 
note-book  of  the  traveller.  Imagine 
an  estuary  formed  by  the  Junction  of 
a  sniall  nshing-stream  with  the  sea, 
which  seemed  between  them  to  have 
cast  back  the  shifting  and  shallow 
sands  to  a  considerable  extent  at  either 
handy  and  agreed  that  in  return  for 
the  free  exit  of  the  former,  the  latter 
should  have  the  privilege  of  entry 
some  miles  up  its  channel  every  six 
hourst  and  overflow  besides  I  know 
not  how  many  thousands  of  acres  all 
around.  On  one  bank  (the  southern) 
of  this  wide  sen-arm,  a  low  barrier  of 
rock  forbid  the  further  advance  of  the 
encroaching  elements,  and  defined  the 
boundary  of  a  cultivated  and  fruitful 
district ;  but  on  the  northern  side,  a 
distance  of  some  miles  across,  desola- 
tion reigned  pQsramount,  and  there 
seemed  no  reason  why  the  sea  might 
not  in  time  carry  the  encroachment 
which  yearly  tore  mass  after  mass 
from  the  landy  to  any  conceivable 
lengthy  and  in  the  end  submerge  the 
▼illaffe  of  Rathmore  full  as  many 
fctt  below  it  as  it  now  stood  above  it. 
Indeed,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  country  there,  every  winter,  nay, 
CTtry  gak  transformed  its  features ; 
■od  tM  long-absent  eallort  arriving 
towarda  nig&fall  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  bis  former  home,  has  been 
known  to  experience  considerable  dif* 
AcnltT  in  recognising  the  locality 
and  tdcntlfymg  the  site  of  the  cabin 
in  which  he  was  bom.  The  region  is, 
in  fact,  but  an  accumulation  of  almost 

Euro  sea*  sand,   which  has  cast  its«lf 
ito  aU  the  wild  and  fantastic  shapes 
of  a  miniature  mountain  range,  as  the 
galea  have  had  effect  upon  its  valleys  or 
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across  its  ridges.  These  undulations^ 
which  would  otherwise  constitute  a 
shifting  desert,  derive  some  degree  of 
stability  from  a  growth  of  rank  gras8> 
of  the  nature  of  the  rush,  with  which, 
a  short  time  and  a  scanty  deportation 
of  earth  from  the  more  inland  districta. 
have  invested  them;  and  they  are 
thus  rendered  sufficiently  secure  to 
afford  foundation  for  the  hut  of  tho 
fisherman  here  and  there,  and  a  place 
for  his  ''garden,"  as  the  piece  of  land» 
sufficient  scantily  to  feed  his  cow,  hia 
pig,  and  his  children,  is  generally 
called  in  Ireland.  At  the  same  tirne^ 
although  there  is  so  far  a  little  crust- 
ing over  of  vegetation,  it  is  but  thin 
and  inadequate,  and  the  slightest  dis« 
turbance  is  sufficient  to  restore  the 
pure,  barren,  and  shifting  sand  to  its 
original  position,  and  to  sweep  out  all 
traces  of  fertility  from  the  district. 
As  it  is,  nothing  can  be  more  sickly 
than  the  appearance  of  all  that  grows 
upon  it.  The  rushy  grass  comes  up 
in  tufts  of  a  light  green ;  a  small 
pale  moss  puts  forth  its  skinny  fingers 
to  hold  down  the  shallow  soil;  and 
here  and  there  th^  dwarf  thistle  shakes, 
its  bluish  leaf  in  the  blast,  and  presents 
its  keen  thorns  against  the  rudeness  it 
is  exposed  to.  And  yet  amidst  these 
bleak  and  miserable  tracts,  and  upon 
the  soil  of  this  melancholy  and  forbid* 
ding  region,  is  cast  the  lot  of  more  than 
one  human  being,  who  views  without 
dread  or  discontent  the  aspect  of  the 
waste  around  him,  and  even  feels  that 
there  is  an  interest  in  the  worst  of  its 
peculiarities— an  interest  derived  from 
old  associations  and  earlv  recollections, 
the  charm  of  familiarity,  the  power 
of  that  all4mparadising  thought — this 
is  my  Acme.  Of  all  the  happy  anoma- 
lies which  puaale  the  philosophical 
speculator  on  the  human  mind,  that 
surely  is  the  most  happy,  which  recon* 
ciles  man  to  hu  situation,  be  it  polar 
or  torrid,  savage  as  the  Alps  or  mo- 
notonous as  the  fens,  and  gives  him 
by  the  mere  dint  of  suffering  long,  a 
sort  of  relish  for  his  misery,  causing 
him  to  derive  satisfaction  from  the  very 
chrcumstances  which  debar  him  from 
those    ordinary     advantages    othera 
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•igoy.  Bnt  onr  bnsmeM  lies  not  in 
the  resolution  of  such  questions  or 
moradizing  upon  them;  suffice  it  to 
sav»  that  on  the  day  in  question  there 
was  one  heart  which  beat  joTOU9  and 
contented — contented  with  all  she  saw 
^nd  all  she  had  around  her ;  joyous  in 
the  anticipation  of  sharing  the  future 
with  him  who  was  a  native  of  her  na- 
tive place,  and  had  not  a  thought  or  a 
#ish  beyond  her  and  Rathmore.  In 
truth,  the  morrow  was  to  be  Mary 
O'Hara's  wedding-day.  Father  Flvnn 
Would  ride  across  the  sands  at  low 
Irater,  and  be  at  the  cottage  about  the 
fall  of  the  sun — the  neighbours  were 
Inrited,  the  little  feast  prepared,  and — 
In  short,  Mary  was  happy — Chappy  in 
the  truest  sense  the  term  can  ever  be 
applied  to  the  human  heart,  when  fancy 
has  painted  a  picture  more  bright  than 
the  future  ever  will  realise,  and  reason 
lends  its  aid  to  the  cheat,  pronouncing 
the  vuion  only  what  hope  may  fairly 
count  upon  as  its  own. 

Bnt  stilli  although  there  was  a  bus- 
tle in  the  cabin,  and  agitation  too 
within  the  heart  of  Mary  0*Hara,  the 
business  of  the  approaching  wedding 
was  not  Sttffloient,  considering  the  rank 
of  the  parties  and  the  smoothness  of 
the  arrangements,  to  give  rise  to  the 
stir  we  have  spoken  of  as  obserrable 
!n  the  whole  district  on  the  day  in 
question.  Something  seemed  to  occupy 
and  agitate  the  minds  of  the  peasan- 
try throughout  its  whole  length  and 
breadth — fium-work  was  in  m.*uiy  in- 
stances  wholly  nep^lected,  in  others  diK 
iurbed  by  pithertngs  and  conferences ; 
—  men  might  be  descried  creeping 
alonr  the  backs  of  ditches,  till  thev 
reached  an  open  spot,  across  which 
the?  would  saunter  unconcernedly, 
and  then,  under  cover  of  a  fence  or  a 
hillock,  steal  swiftly  alon*  in  a  given 
direction ;  and  here  and  there  aa  eve- 
glass,  such  as  is  used  in  the  humbler 
class  of  merchant  and  fishing  vessels, 
woaM  be  pointed  out  seaward.  The 
season  was  about  the  spring  equinot; 
and  although  the  gales  had  been  very 
moderate  ae  yet,  and  had  now  subsided 
to  alight  breme,  yet  the  weather 
was  ttnsetlled  s«d  TariaUe,  and  it 
Wat  generally  tupposed  that  theftiU 
Itreogth  of  the  eqniaoetkb  wai  yet  to 
oome* 

**  Pat***  laid  ono*of  two  aeA»  who 
Isanad  igabel  %  steep  bank  of  aand 


facuig  the  eas^  or  'open  se^lioei  and 
screened  from   all  other  qnartars 
"Pat,  she*«  in  the  offing." 

•*  Well,  by  d.»d,  John,'*  replied  Pkt, 
'*you  must  have  a  face  like  Peth«r 
Nelligan's,  that  kept  one  eye  on  tl;« 
thief,  while  he  ran  round  by  the  kitchen 
door  to  catch  houU  of  him,  if  m\uX 
you're  tellin*  me's  thrue.  Shure*  isn*t 
It  up  towards  the  Five  Houses  you're 
lookin',  and  the  Jane-..the  blessin**  An 
the  purty  name— dare  no  mora  run  in 
there  than  her  namesake  beyaat  coold 
run  out  to  her  where  she  is.*' 

**  Whisht.  Pat.  Why  need  I  be  mt- 
ting  sore  eyes  looking  out  to  say*  when 
I  nave  it  all  done  handy  by  thara 
that's  paid  for  it«  and  saves  me  th* 
throuble  ?'* 

^  Well,  John  OHara,  'tis  yon  that 
has  the  ready  way  with  you,  but  it 
bates  me  to  make  it  out." 

**  Look  there,  Pat«-do  you  see  any 
thing  qoare  on  the  guaget's  gabl*i> 
end  ?" 

**  Qoare  1  by  japers,  'tis  every  thing 
an  it  that's  quare^-—  ay,  an  the  Dront 
an*  rare,  and  what's  quarest  of  aU^ 
inside,  an'  thats  himself.  Quart  1 — 
bv  dad,  an'  there  is  somethin'  qoare 
about  it  this  blessed  day,  fur  asm*  a 
one  of  their  quare  lookin'  selves  I  s«e 
about  it,  winnys  or  doors,  an*  nothio' 
but  aa  ottl'  bit  o*  carpet  Moll  Hagarty 
has  hung  out  o'  the  top  windy  to  dhry* 
maybe." 

^  Pat,  vottVe  a  good  thateher,  but 
you  wouldn't  do  for  thinblw-rig. 
That's  the  swn  they  see  her," 

<«  Well,  John, "  replied  Patrick 
looking  somewhat  orest-&llen,  ^how 
would  I  know  that  it  wasn't  MoU  Ha- 
garty  smashed  the  pitcher  an*  the 
carpet?** 

«  Whisht  I  an'  tell  me«  dkl  any  one 
goto  Bryan  More?" 

«*  A^,  did  there.  But  the  boy  had 
to  lie  m  the  ditch  for  fearod  odd  Do- 
Uny  would  lav  his  eye  an  him,  and 
afore  he  could  get  in  unknownet, 
Bryan  was  away— yon  Imam  mUw." 

O'Hara  looked  dark  for  a  single 
instant,  then  replied-^ 

^  Ay,  ay,  that's  the  way  with  him 
now.  But  we  want  him,  and  mnst 
havo  him." 

At  this  moment  a  shadow  simok 
aerosa  the  pure  and  glittering  sand  be- 
fsra  their  feet,  and  both  tumiiy  their 
•yes  «pward»  discov«red  the  Sttbsian«» 
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to  be  tlie  ibrm  o^  tb«  Individual  they 
were  tpeakthr  ofp  Br jan  More,  stand- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  grassy  acciivityy 
.wbich^termtnated  in  the  sandy  cleft  a 
yar«i  or  two  ovfr  their  heads.  Bryan 
Delaiiy»  or  Bryan  -More,  ^  he  wm 
t»unl)y  called  in  the  neighbourhood, 
perhaps  from  his  great  size,  was  one 
of  those  singularly-gifted  individoalq* 
which  may  occasionaliy  be  seen  amongst 
the  peBnaotpy  of  Ireland,  and  appear 
to  have  heen  thrown  off  from  the  hand 
of  natare  with  the  stamp  of  a  higher 
order  upon  them^  being  superemtnent 
Above  all  that  is  about  them,  and  the 
circumstances  of  their  situation,  in  a 
df^ee  not  to  be  accounted  for  oti  the 
oniitiary  principles  of  hereditary  trans- 
mission. He  stood  six  feet  three  inches 
in  height.  H?s  fine  eountenance  was 
perfectly  regular,  and  the  expression 
of  his  light  blue  eye  and  curling  lip 
was  that  of  vigour  and'  ingenuousness, 
with. that  air  of  gutlelessness  and  inde- 
pendence so  rarely  seen  amongst  those 
born  where  dependence  is  a  necessity, 
and 'guile  generally  a  needful  defence. 
His  whole  appearanee  and  bearing 
might  be  described  as  aristocratio, 
without  the  pride  w^hich  sometimes 
•oeotdpanies  that  distinction  ;  and  his 
di$jk>sition  conformed  exactly  with  the 
promise  of  his  enterior.  He  was  gene> 
rou»  and  brave,  but  soft-hearted  and 
oonfidiiig  ;  content  with  his  lot,  which 
had  tent  him  to  sea  in  his  majesty's  seN 
vice  as  a  boy,  yet  anxious  to  advance 
himself  by  the  praiseworthy  means  of 
industry  and  good  conduct.  Hehad  re- 
turned from  long  service  some  months 
before,  bearing  with  him  honourable 
testimonials  from  the  officers  under 
whom  he  had  acted,  and  was  now  the 
affianced  of  Mary  0*Hara,  expecting 
with  a  breast  as  joyous,  though  less  agi- 
tated than  hers,  the  lapse  of  the  few 
bout's  which  would  intervene  ere  he 
eo«ld  eft  1  the  girl  of  his  fhoicr«  as  «  ell 
M  of  his  heart  and  affections^  his  own. 

«  Well,  Bryan,  J  thought  the  sun 
bad  gone  out  when  you  drossed,"  es- 
dAimed  O'Harai  when  be  had  re- 
covered from  a  momentary  start:  '*wbo 
would  have  dreamt  of  y^  sUmding 
bH«n4  QB  and  the  light  ?'* 

«<  Dad,  an'  'twas  1  that  knewn  bim," 
infiitirupted  Pat,  '<  jiist  as  you  did  the 
-^— what  you  know— -jtist  by  k)okin' 
th  'otbev  tray .  <  It's  the  long  shaddy  of 
Br^'taye  I,  i^thout  ^dwifi'  my 


eye  aff  the  groun*.  There's  not  a  man 
in  the  place  id  come  'ithin  five  feet  av 
it,  barrin'  it  was  evenin'.  1  wonder 
you  didn't  ohsarve,  John " 

**  We  were  just  talking  of  you, 
Bryan,"  cried  O'Hara,  without  heed- 
ing the  retort  of  his  companion  to  the 
humiliation  he  bad  so  lately  subjected 
hira  to.  "  The  word  was  scarce!}*  out 
of  our  mouth  when  there  you  were  on 
top  of  us.** 

.  <•  Atod  your  next  will  find  me  beside 
you,"  exclaimed  the  athletio  young 
man,  descending  with  one  spring  from 
the  bank  above  to  the  sandy  platform 
on  which  they  stood.  "  Here  I  am> 
John,  and  my  friend  Pat,  ready  to 
hear  you,  and  shake  you  by  the  hand, 
both  of  you.  Pat,  I  didn't  ask  you 
to  my  wedding.  But  that's  more 
John*s  place,  so  I'll  put  him  up  to  it 
now,  and  he'll  not  refuse  me." 

«  Refuse  you,  Bryan!  'Tis  not  in 
me  to  refuse  a  fair  request  from  friend 
or  foe — nor  inyoa  either,  Bryan.  And 
I've  something  for  you  to  do  for  me, 
too,  to-day." 

"  Let  me  hear  it,  John  O^Hara. 
I'm  ready  to  take,  give,  do,  or  dare 
any  thing  for  the  friend  I  honour,  ana 
the  brother  of  the  girl  I  love." 

"  Your  hand  to  it,  Bryan  More. 
See  you  that  piece  of  cloth  dangling 
an'  flapping  out  of  the  upper  window 
at  the  revenue  station  ?'* 

**  Ay,  John.  The  sig^i  I  suppose, 
that  the  fellows  within  are,  as  usual, 
round  the  whiskey*  bottle,  instead  of 
looking  after  his  majesty's  revenue." 

"  Your  wrong  there,  for  onc^,**  re- 
plied John,  with  a  laugh.  **  That*8  a 
sign  that  they  have  been  on  the  look- 
out, and  know  more  than  they'd  tell 
to  the  whole  world." 

"  Well,  it  appears,  if  it  is,  that  they 
have  you  in  their  secrets,  at  all  events. 

"  Maybe,  maybe.  I'm  keeping  a 
sharp  look-out  here  for  myself." 

"  I  don't  understand  you  yet,"  said 
Bryan,  after  a  pause.  '*  You've  some- 
thing to  ask  of  me.  Come,  let  ma 
hear  what  it  is,  Johni  and,  seriously, 
I'll  serve  you  as  I  best  can,  whatever 
you  put  me  to." 

"  Then  he'll  mind  the  rum  in  the 
Bucker's  Cave,"  exclaimed  Pat,  slap- 
ping hie  thigh,  "an'  only  stave  one  keg 
to  keep  the  runners  in  heart.  TUkeep 
nigh  him,  John,  never  fear.'* 

•«•  Whisht,  for  th©  love  of  h^aVrfn  l* 
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interrupted  (TlEfarai;; shilrtrt^  li^iki 
at  the  eringing^  airfl  rebuked^  PiV^- 
<« whisht!  or  HI  urn  ^U-ibttO^ 
rum  is  inside  your  riW,  Sr6tt  babll«!% 

"  ViTl^at  isthi  maA.tilH^iH#Hf,^h«?'* 
excIainied'Bryatt,  "itt  ^af  *%itf prt^fcf. 
'•  Surell  hJ.tiiWb^-di'anW  64-  jWiWii^, 
ttsusuaT.*   '• t'  ""'■''•■    ■'*    '"''■"'" 

*»  l*6t  mof ^mri  R^ eV*r  fcV  ov»  evte 
does,-  replied  O'ttiiriii'  ribft  ciMlfff. 
«  He  has  bo«ed  it  oiit'  t  litW  Mroiig, 
but— we  IteWtf  A'loB  td  W46n\1tWi"' 

«  Wha£?'  theloW^-poi^^i*^?  ''^ 

«'  LbbsieV  (fevife!  "..tri^*  ^(THAfi, 
losing  all  patiietice  Wf^hat1ie'C<M<5^!v«l 
Vis  fricricTs  Wilftil'slbWn^i.  ^''^'Bi^tHi 


this  night  V  ,  , 

"  The  run  l"'>ifeiMttie(f  ^B^A*i '  nbt 
yet  allo^iii^  hf^self '  to  - '  c6ntt>l^>ixd 
the  full  ext^iit  of  m^kuitig^  ktladiM'lo 
that  well-knbWrt  Word.'  '"*'  ''  '•-•''■ 

"Well;  mani Ve  'eati: dbi  T  Kobe, 
without  thfe  tnces-  of  you,*  YbulF  riot 
be  telling  o/'iis;  for'  the  kake'  of  Hhe 
eolkeitihime,  afid.-ii-*-  ''^' V' 

"John  0*Hara,''i|it^rtnj(At«B4riUi, 
laying  his  hind  ort  his  sb<J<tlder » '•ymiVe 
a  man,  and  n\f  friend'.  '  You're  Jker 
brother.  H Mi,  John,you*Y4  dbn^ Wrotig 
t9  g^t  me  to  nrbml^  What  ,1  khetir  nb- 
thinff  about/'   He  paUsedJ  ^ 

John  looked  at  mnL  but^e  wi^  t6o 
near  mm.  ',  The'  catidid  and  open  ^e 
of  bis  gig-antlc  friend  looked  down 
calmly  but  searchWW  into'hi^  fkce,  as 
his  hand  rested  tipob  nls  sboiil^c^y  aud 
he  turned  uneasily,  thiK  way  atid  th^t^ 
as  if  to  get  out  of  the  foeus  of  bis 

Pa^  however,  wbo  was  not  so  Imme- 
diately fascinate^  after  bokib^'frbm 
one  to  the'  other,  at  last  bm^^'t  ttut 
into  a  hoarse  fit  of  laughter,  and  stap- 
ping  Detany  on  the  other  shoutder 
wjth  aiX  ))is  foree,' cried  oat^-' 

"Don't  let  him  off;  Johfi.  H^Vf^lyin 
for  it,  Vtd  he's  the  only  main  tn  bett^ted 
near  the  rttm-4>arrin'  myself.  There's 
anlUjgwit  cargoy"  he  bontinued,  turn- 
iqg  to '  the  other,  ^  and  ^ur  fbrcbin  a 
made,  if  tre  could  only  get  them  rete- 
nue  men  one  keg  of  the  sperHts  as  a 
forestalmeQt  for  .the  rest.  '  Thcjr'd 
aever  stir,  as  long  as  they  had  a  lotnp 
of  »ugar  left,  fpr  there's  a  pumn  in  the 
yard^  and  a  tor^staok  behind  It*  to 


for  to  get  up,  by  dad  it's  to  tbeirtoetKa 
the^Ub^  g(niiVforiiiora«ngaKiT 

i  mt  ry^tl  tieni '  VvT^nT*** '  «Gd  aabui.r* 
^&  ^(i  Mf  diiMr^aiMiun  iiiSofafwir, 
f*'h!6^'\{^]»fm€fihmm  ito  .dseadr^tias 
ihffib  YMtoWscr  • /Fie' trulk^ts^lllraa  is** 
^tt6tbb^ltllMlihi«ia^tX4ainDiaide 
%n^/t9i^>^lfy  tob<M«Wfautfioi^«^i^ 
<Wkri;>tetiiriyvatta>teiih»s^» 
'sflKcn>ciMWliftiee8  iftroQPtfat  bfurih^ 
V«ito«m'il%4ie^  to^aith^  flnag'^iaflr 
Mid'Aecrettj^LiiiaoriioMvitU  vdseti..  I 
tidccj'k  ()^djstoa#8iimyari4^ff«»/iiiy»la. 
'Iy0cirsf>4tl  MC|lingi<hee  fr^^g  :^arf. 

'Bif$^  iVWiU('iMd(#ra'^dHrercM»«ilh 

^;y^'lltlpb^iiika«UM;^'.oir^.       M 

at  th#b«l'iide«ivV^ 'jn  '<•(  ><.  J-n  :».{)  j 
•'^  <»  €iiefitilV(^r  ^ol-^iJicilys^jfih^flovM 
tet^l^6tK^fdi^e  kodwsnvltodMfaJMKU 
lihii^jxtej^;  M  Bbfl<inid«tttMid*  wtettt 
-i^'ta^bbltf  |J5l'rdne'«»iwtMrd4;iori4osgo 

''«'9ni«ee9<MiH  OfHtfs^l .  «<miwr« 

trV^ed'faie,  iM'>>li«Q(dLiybi»ilMfoi«. 
Adtf  ntfi  iii«tflti»*la>n^  bfjtia 
'  fgl^  cat^aM^ofwhatniMididii 
-  tlb^HigW,  'Mil  diagvaoeithd 
be^re»T6d'JlMii^  Wfm'.ha^tk  hiift.of 
Wbaf 'mfiHal' tliif ^f  bo*dttei'«ili  i», 
Ml  fr^ev  mhtkymi  kn##  ^  aM^iit  is 
tatfjutft'ofyou'to'/iil.ia— ilaiij  tfangiof 
ih4  kirid;^'  ^ '  "■•11  'f  I:  '1  u\  tt  *♦'.,. ,, .. 
'  (THifra  Ho#  •illleim  idh 
iioh^f 'Hitkilkfftioa'ilndi  Aaoie,Ii 
held  him  silent  a  momeaCy  b«t>aeriiie 
Ibi^et*  ^Uig  fal^it^«ar«lu»adlby  bia 
bdttmAe  Pkt^'be'kMlrinb.llnviB  gir. 
itig*  v^tHo*  U^  and  «Ml»iidedi^*«  Ummht 
f^^ed  y«,  'Bi^ran^oy^.'ib^i  ilk.iihe 
Bu6k^('  €iN4r 'Mfore  4ima^r.  liiiddie 
«i<st  keg  landed  Wb>it«mdflww 
let  Pat  jA>fli»>^ that.  '^'€a^:kAtmUmp 
'  Jobnr,^y  boiler  *tlebe>tftailMatbtner. 
Wt,  avid  'iD  fUrt^  th«  mIMml  well*  jkil 

'  BfyAntMltediMt'*  w«rd^bntc»ii. 
Ilnued  looldiig  iii  0'iUra'»/fto4  with 

'  f  mi^IancbMyMil^-  Atikfib^MMl 

^0*Hara;^«t  Il|fh»bate  yo«  toUnd 
ne  to'iniderittk«^'aii"iyik«lbl  tMn- 
■actfoft,  by  an  «rn#dHhy  triok  ^^  .  • . 

'  <*  Nofie,  Bryutt^  llriM  yMMMdring* 
You're  fi^ee.  Leai^  thut-iaMlriibua 
to-nlgbf ;  «Hd'  Mmtf  tb  tto  #«Mng 
elinm  and  M«tl»QfcnMinhMr7-:4t  *ll  b*. 
come  ton.'  Hut  don^thiild  vstif  we 
ISe-  a  little  bite^  hi  Umb  •flnMrfi^.^d 
porfaapi  ar«  fb4f  woiFAe  Ibr  «'livaiat  or 
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oonWtolilt.  n  Innjriitib  tfaei  pne4»i^ 
oftbii)«iaii.  >alM)i/lui>iinip(iUiDg;iM^or 
iatbo'J*ivrieite<i'itlFi]|'aVe  Ofp^JiAUt  4^,^ 
iB^  9bbii4)rHkra^  il  iM6  MH^f  <i'<P«:yQi>^ 
'X)iipo*e<m«ijiiiibevei|rc»9  lMn]<'^«p,i^ 

— at-^tlw  hobts^ffaiij(irh£9($<~nPiv^,^ 
-Idle 'instvocl&auniintfkcthef.i^iip  pi^jijiie 

itiieoKt9'i'<flifiam«;foHloMr//ori  gto&^f^o 
me.  Succe^d-ocLj^ibnl^jMeriHiii  ^  ^be 
hcMrd  <rf\asA>^t|!^Aait^.^fti):uit  oven 
attheriskof  losihg-::^<rjf4yiM|c^r/t  ,^ 
9/  fieiintteredothoseriJhi^tr/KlWV^a  *^ith 
d«9ptemotl«D«v/aiid  jQ^'Hi^iA^lvrp^ 

•l|ett«rj(ol)icxsfWr<9min]^1|  tM.t^kf^jhi|n 
at  hit  wordy  and  give  him;  m  ^rqi^j^pir 
^ofibonne,  tli«tslifiprii4Mpi>Aiiii4iWtrnc- 
'tio!biih«(liadf>irAq4ir«d. ,  uTk^j\B^^ifi^ 
.worn  piftqr'  stp«fftte4;rlfi9d<  M«.  9rj^n 
iirkbdsdbVyl.01laiA(ia«i4oP^>.£9.UoiMd 

<  siailti  ^e^«rtf«oog  «€ififb)<)h' mjgj^,.t>e 

ofitbiae  %Qe  bay»(  p|io»efU)v9  W)l«l  SWe 
npond  wKloWR'hc^^lQrPVerftOfQ^^c^- 
science  where  it  is  mosttehclfiriripiiff^e 
iaeii8eiii£:iHbie  j»hiim€  iiv.lh^mPPt  pow- 
i-MvLofiafr  ibol»v«aj:wM;|^betAiprAg^t 

»'toed<M»»toiJgwnoin  *;  JjdI;-  .(--  ;  »  •  ,  1 
i.t  /Tlie«avftro.cAUmlAb^.Q^cJkei!>.Ca|V6 
'iil'aiBBinraLTfbiiare.  ii\ri(lie  Mffie^one 

'  <9od4  "whiohi  |ta88ei>.imite  t|)rojiwb  a 

I'snuiU  p9dmttrtor)riin,aiyinQUne|d.aIrec- 

>iiioiHiiiatiflgiits>aQ^ttiei}ii^  entra;^  ^le- 

-mted  AfaaTftihA/i«tu:|k  0£.^£  bpt^firy 

jjM^<iWlK^ut  (}aljQeQ4iQg,^.^H^rfl^  ^he 

fipriUy  and  taAn^Dgti^t^  a(  Q>^pifc^nt 

'  ahcH^vbtobilia  aUt;9iv»^<)1j(8«)^erged 

and  deserted  everv  tide.     Xhf  HiW^^ 

'«mtBlttc^^t»RcarrM  tbvi>]ig^iiW^Fui>^^ 

of  Iriaek^stot'  Itnd ;  t^fn^tft^leff^ «r9f)c«> 

hanogf  H{*«^.8un,rtWfti/IWIoffiffl^  ^d- 

1  lietingc4o-,lkrf<ftof ^ferfWTl^fi  «i  a 

little'  AWBfwfthft)  A»irdih%mP'4^  4:1^- 
mtfridng>ith^nlan*f.Vgftt^^oft^/4h.it8 

armhmid  AiM;tm4«m  sbpi^ff  ,h\^4^  you 

-clambar  tbiw»igh*i4>  79^^^^^^^^' 

..ferards  tbt>othec,i«i»lfaDflf|r  %t#-9R  ^^ 

loti^  water  bwwwst^FiMl^liHjiiplFffiJJJJ;-- 

thfc,'roofiiiwAK*ifyiaexpw4»  -f^^^^^ 
.  Ias^iliaving^a4«r  a»^g^.(fir^,  .^ou 

ffita9  apoii;ik«iio«t^.'ai4icl)e;fAic^i^EP^t 


P^»%  |»^t.i;»*9<J>.  ft'om  which,  at 

eafj^   sWfir.<Jl?!rii^g.rWack  ^masses    of 

fJr Wflg jMQK*  .?^,i>i<#  ri§e  with,  beau- 

4fnfi,ij:efp4fLrlfl,.,to  .meet   >bove  in 

the  point  of  a  gotBic  arcfi,  display- 

«g,{,«s ^^tJvQMgjf,  a,  miflfViy ,  door,  the 

'^Sflte^®^  to  w^icj^th^.safid  shelves 

,^f^fi  WP^rp^Btibly,^a4d;p^.. whose 

ihargiii  the  waves  spread  on^  beyond 

rt^  9^«f  jV^x^t^  mna^,  of  spacious 

%tiepft...  jt  ^  ind^^x  A  sopfof  temple 

ofn-^ti^|-  i^t^  tb^icompo^itiou  of 

whi9h,o;?Ijr»bw  i?iost  sublinae'eJlementa 

arci  p^rmif^a4fi,^ter--the  lifoclc,  the 

1^  fip^  %  ^ky. ',  ,Sp|itude.  is  |^ere  felt 

r«i,»t^.ftJUi^^,,  '^b^e,^8jil^^K)^ulj9silence^ 

.i^p^fi^t  for  jb9.^pnof^nQus  roar  of  the 

.^fi  ou|«}4f^aoa  jii\jp<*cftsional  drip  in 

il^f/^<;^;$^'es.ortbf  cavern — audthe  hoi- 

ylq^peM  iA  that  j|pun4,iind  ,the  damp 

chill  of  the  air  within,  even  when  the 

My  yf'^f^^i^  Wp^est^forcf  upon  man 

t,^fi^iftg^hat>  hiffe  he.|s  an  intruder-^ 

.^hfa^ju^i.U»e,cpupcibiQf,the  Glr^at  Aiv 

chitect  it  was  rt^x:  sqmetning  more  pure 

.iwdi  ipoi:^,s^l)Biije^tl^n.hi»  pjre^nce 

.,tbe<:bo]^    f^^   »was   origp^l^^^  con* 

.  atri|fite(i*jB^d /QOusecrated. 

It  was  about  ^Ipe  o'qIocj^  at  night 
,tot^n;ani5jtQQd  within  tli<e  arch  qf  the 
.JBucJsers.Cay.^^  lopH^ng  ,9^t  upon  the 
.MA^yifi^f^  ha4i^0j!^  advanced  its  small 
,  bJUl<;(,w;»  .|o^^4f  lU  ?iquih,  iip  as  to 
.J^aKQja^t  afe^  j^v^ot  ^and  dry  be- 
fore i  t.    Tae  nigbi ' w/is  rather  dult"  tbaa 
dark,,    Atiw»s^  Wng  over  the  w^ters^ 
.  aiid^thoigigh  tber^  was  but  little  wind, 
.  1^  (noani^g  found  seemed  to  com^  fi^om 
,  th^  deep,  find  BII  tW  cavern.    To  say 
}  wha,t  the  young  inan*^  feelings  were  at 
/that  hour   would;  we  believe,   have 
,  be^  ixi^xpo^iUe  jto  himself.     But  his 
lip  was  curleri,  and  his  brow  bent,  even 
,m  .th^,SQ^tu4e,  and  dftrkness,  and  ever 
.^and  anon  ,be'.tiy;ned  suddenly  frohi  his 
,  ^kvf^^  gW,  dn<t,  8trode*^i^  lew  pace^ 
'  Jtttq  ttle  tack  of  the  cavern,  with  ges- 
,  yfureSj^  oT ^  ippaU^nce  and  anger,  to 
return  to  ,Iiip  opst  agai(]|  arid  Wain  hia 
ill  W{?A?Pf  ^  W  Section  of  tte  W4tera» 
'^.v.W  Iw  A>^*j^"  nearly  twp  hours  in 
^ui^l  01^,^1  .^itj^ation,   the  tjde    had 
•  WfVfi^rlHW  >uick^graduatry  to^^^  ind 
^  rfif  *tr  UD  |he  pAndV'sM  within  the 

{.  WPPio»%  rH>*,*^<^/aa<^  get  the  bet- 

qMPiy^'m  p.^^.  ^g""  -^  J'eid  to 

,,,fftft,9li:civx3istai)cejf  of  the  scene,  and 
I  ^!f7!  ff^T  Antics  10  the  brain  of  the 
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trateher.     The  ohill  of  the  place  sent 
a  shudder  through  his  "r  ime,  and  as  he 
turned  his  eyes  from  one  side  to  the 
other»  the  masises  of  rock  ahont  him 
assumed  shapes  where  the  feeble  glim« 
mer  of  light  fell  upon  their  projections 
and  became  instmct  with  a  sort  of 
visionary  vitality.     Once  the  imagina- 
tion is  set  at  large,  it  is  hard  to  bring 
her  within  bounds  again,  and  every 
moment  added  to  the  delusion  with 
Bryan,  who,  as  wave  after  wave  drove 
him  back  into  thicker  darkness,  felt 
himself  thrust,  as  it  were,  into  contact 
with   the  horrid  shapes  behind  him. 
He  fancied,  too,  that  he  caught  sounds 
different  from  those  he  could  account 
for,  and  the  forms  so  faint  and  Khupe- 
less  he  could  fancy  moved  and  drew 
near.     The  belief  of  the  humbler  Irish 
in  spirits  is  universal.     They  admit  it, 
not  as  a  superstition  to  be  pardoned, 
hut  a  faith  to  be  avowed  ;  and  it  is  in 
no  way  derogatory  to  the  sense  or  cou- 
rage of  the  noblest  peasant  to  be  over- 
1v helmed  with  ghostly  fear.     It  cannot 
be  wondered  at,  then,  that  Bryan,  with 
whom  conscience  was  ready  now  to 
suggest  a  cause  for  the  worst  that  could 
happen,  drew  away  from  what  he  fancied 
he  saw  and  heard,  until  his  feet  were 
immersed  in  the  whitefoam  oftheseetb- 
ing  waves.     A  thing — he  thought — a 
white  form — glided  slowly  down  from 
the  direction  of  the  back,  or  upper 
entrance  of  the  eave,  and  advanced 
almost  imperceptibly  down  the  sandy 
floor.     A  momentary  de»ire  seized  him 
to  rush  into  the  sea,  and  resign  the 
cavern  to  its  bodiless  and  supernatural 
inmate — but  the  recollection  that  it  was 
his  oosi  deterred  him,  and  fixed  biro 
to  tne  spot.     It  approached.  ^  A  voice 
— so  low,  so  subaued,  so  whi&pering, 
it  seemed  more  like  the  echo  of  his 
6wn  fears — pronounced  his  name  :  and 
at  the  same  time  a  hand  was  put  forth, 
as  if  to  touch  him.     He  recoiled,  and 
drew  bis  breath  through  his  tet;th — 
the    being    of    his    dread    advanced 
no  farther,  however,  but  stood  still, 
and  almost  inaudibly  uttered  the  words 
— "  What  do  ye  here,  Bryan  More?" 

••  Mary!— Mary  O'Harat^I  scarcely 
yet  believe  that  1  do  not  see  a  spirit  !** 

**  And  if  you  did.  Bryan,**  said  the 
tnatden,  Mlfmnly,  *'it  would  only  ask 
ye  the  same  question  I  do.  1  lav  the 
words  over  again— >what  do  yo  berei 
Bryan  More  ?^ 


*«  And  what  do  yrm  here,  girl  of  »y 
heart  ?"  replied  Bryan,  advancing  to- 
wards  her,  and  putting  forth  Ws  hawl 
to  seire  hers. 

But  she  drew  bade ;  and  raising  her 
arm,  which,  enveloped  in  the  folds  of 
the  white  kirtle  that  reached  from  (b« 
top  of  her  head  to  her  feel,  now  by  its 
attitude  gave  to  her  whole  air  lh« 
character  of  the  supernatural  even 
more  strikingly  than  the  time,  plat*, 
and  obscurity  already  lent  it,  ah* 
said  in  the  same  low  and  determiord 

voice — 

"  I  am  here  to  warn  ye,  not  to  h% 
approached.  Until  my  que  tion  is 
answered,  you  shall  riKjeive  no  reply 
to  yours." 

«  How  can  you  ask  it,  Mary?  Surely 
you  must  know  all,  and  I  need  not  re- 
peat to  you  all  about  the  inten<lc«l 
•run,*  your  brother's  exertions,  and 
rov  promised  aid.  Ah,  how  can  ym 
ask  me,  of  all  people,  wt»en  but  for  yam 
I  should  probably  never  have  bre« 

here  r 

«« But  for  me  f  Bryan,  what  do  yo« 
mean  by  that?  Can  you,  Aare^  and 
with  such  a  confession  just  from  your 
lips,  think  to  banter  with  me?'* 

•«  It  is  you,  it  is  you,  Mary  aathore, 
that  I  cannot  understand.  Is  there 
any  thing  I  would  not  do  for  yon?" 

"  Then  come  away.  I  cannot  maks 
out  what  you  mean — ^but  that  will  do 
to  speak  of  afterwards.  Now  the  had 
thing  is  not  h«^un,  and  you  have  lime 
to  retire.  Oh,  Bryan,  such  a  preps^ 
ration  for  to-morrow  l" 

'*  Mary,  I  have  been  grouly,  grossly 
imposed  upon ;  your  name  has  bet*n 
used;  and—** 

**  Well,  now  you  know  enough.  I 
only  guessed  from  some  words  let  fall 
within  my  hearing,  that  it  was  yon  who 
were  to  be  platted  here;  and — ^bot 
blessed  be  God  and  the  Virgin,  I  am 
in  time,  and  you  may  now  depart  with 
their  blessing  and  mine." 

"  I  cannot  go,  Mary,**  replied  Bnan, 
with  a  deep  sigh.  *'  Here  i«  mv  post, 
and  here  1  must  remain.  And  Jisten  I 
can  you  cati  h  a  ^y  sound  likt*  the  plash 
of  oars?  1  th  mght — ay,  there  they 
are,  looming  up  right  for  the  cave. 
God  bless  thee,  MNry,  get  home,  and 
leave  this  had  business  to  u<.** 

**  Oh,  Bry<<n,**  exclaimed  the  ago. 
nixed  girl,  now  drawing  close  to  him, 
and  sebing  his  arm,  ^*  what  is  there  I0 
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keep   tont   hwre   y<m   not  been  de- 
ceived?" 

•«  Ye8-»lmt  I  have  been  also  betrayed 
into  a  promise.  I  have  been  taanted, 
ridiculed— my  word  is  given.~^nd  I 
abide  by  it.  Runi  Mary  1  you  have 
searcelythaew" 

**  Oh,  do  you  kneiw  a]]»  Bryan  ?  the 
revenue^Aoers  are  to  be  resisted  if 
tbey  appear;  I  saw  arms  with  my  bro« 
tlier.  It  is  al>ad»  a  terrible  business-— 
Bryaoy  Bryan,  come,  in  the  name  of 
(kMlUl.t)Qit  them!  It  is  wron^  it  is 
wrong,  before  men,  and  in  the  sight  of 
heaven  {'* 

Had  there  lieen  light;  Bryan  More*s 
eenntenance  might  have  been  seen  to 
grow  dark  and  deadly,  as  if  he  was 
himself  the  Ttllain  and  criminal  he  now 
smrpeeted  others  to  be.  As  it  was*  ha 
seised  the  agitated  maiden  by  the  armt 
and»  taking  her  tlirough  the  windings 
of  the  oavem  to  the  other  entrance, 

eaoed  her  with  a  force  that  could  not 
i  resisted  on  a  little  mgged  path 
which  led  upwards  to  the  level  grround 
over  the  diils,  and  assuming  an  air  of 
consposure  to  give  weight  to  his  words, 
said^- 

^  Away!  go  home,  Mary,  I  implore, 
I  command  you  ;  my  part  is  taken  ; 
there  will  no  barm  come,  and  in  the 
morning  you  will  not  reooUect  all  thb ; 
it  ia  nnsale,  it  is  wrong  your  being 
bere-— you  must  not  be  seen-^go  1*' 

She  said  nothing,  but  raising  her 
disped  hands,  and  turning  her  eyc^  to 
heaven,  paused  a  moment  till  she  had 
seen  the  last  glimpse  of  her  lover  as  he 
plunged  again  into  the  recesses  of  the 
cavern,  and  then  turning  round,  she 
glided  swiftly  up  the  aoeiivity  in  the 
direction  of  her  brother's  cottage. 

Bryan  was  yet  struggling  through 
the  rocks  back  to  his  position,  being 
principally  guided  by  the  hollow  roar 
of  the  wave*  as  they  now  successively 
broke  in  under  the  arch  at  the  other 
extremity,  when  he  heard  a  rough 
voice,  rendered  distinct  by  the  rever- 
beration of  the  cave,  calling  upon  his 
name.  He  replied — and  the  next  in- 
stant Pat  was  at  his  side,  having  a 
sort  of  wallet  slung  round  his  neck 
and  hanging  behind  him,  and  a  broad 
Strap  of  leather  round  his  waist,  into 
which  were  thrust  a  rude-looking  sword 
without  a  sheath,  and  a  pair  of  horse- 
pistols. 

<'  Tkmj'v  hcMy  Srioa  mj  boy,  aft' 


if  the  first  boat-load  hasn*t  the  ntm, 
tbey  Ve  not  the  oold  crew  of  the  Jant^ 
anyhow.  But,  blur-an-nouns,  how's 
this  ?  Haven't  you  a  cutlass,  or  a  braea 
of  fire-irons,  or  even  a  lump  of  a  stick, 
to  be  workin'  in  your  hand?  Why, 
what  the  dickins  could  you  do  if  you 
were  set  on  ?" 

**  Set  on  !**  replied  Bryan,  coldly— 
**  I  have  not  thought  of  that  yet.*' 

**  Well,  then,  you  may  save  your- 
self the  trouble  of  thinking  of  it  at  all. 
They  won't  come  nigh  you.  The 
officer  is  away  about  the  guagin*  busi* 
nesfl,  and  the  men  have  Billy  Short  in. 
with  them,  purtendin*  to  be  cotched 
with  some  sperrits  from  an  ould  run, 
that  he  gives  to  them,  to  have  the. 
evening  a  hearty  one ;  not  a  fvar  o£ 
them.  Brine  jewel ;  the  devil  a  ha*p* 
porth  they'll  seize  this  night,  barrin' 
the  handle  of  the  mug,  and  maybe  a 
grip  of  the  bannisters  going  up  to  bed.* 
By  dad,  and  'tis  well  they're  so  close 
in,  for  the  breeze  is  stirrm'  a  bit,  and 
there'll  be  more  of  it  afore  mornin*.  " 

«« Where s  John  O'Hara,  Pat?*' 
inquired  Bryan,  without  heeding  hit 
observations. 

<<  On  the  banks  of  Rathmore,"  re- 
plied Pat:  «* there's  where  the  most 
of  the  baccy  'ill  be  run  in»  jist  where 
the  strame  runs  out ;  there's  holes 
ready  dug  in  the  sand-hills  for  the 
bales,  that  the  rabbits  themselves»  the 
darlints,  wouldn't  know  from  their 
own.  Oh,  Brine  honey*  'tis  we  does 
the  thing  nate  and  dane,  an  where  'id 
be  the  good  of  the  practice  we've  had, 
if  we  didn't?" 

The  boat  now  drew  close  in,  and 
her  bows  plashed  down  heavily  in  the 
trough  i>etween  the  breakers,  as  the 
men  held  water  with  their  oars,  and 
slackened  her  way.  One  of  the  crew 
stood  up  in  front,  with  one  hand  placed 
over  his  eyes,  as  if  endeavouring  to 
descry  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  hold- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  coil  of  rope  in 
the  other,  as  for  the  purpose  of  making 
fast  to  the  first  projection  he  should 
reach  to.  The  next  moment  she  was 
hailed  with  a  low  but  distinct  whistle 
by  Pat,  which  the  seaman  answered 
by  the  like  signal,  and  the  oarsmen 
threw  her  forward  by  a  few  cautious 
strokes,  till  he  was  able  to  spring  out 
of  her  on  a  projection  of  rock,  at  the 
same  time  stooping  back,  so  as  to  save 
her  bowi  ftom  a  coUiiion  againit  the 
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e\u  some  jumpeiT arrer  ine  nrsr  sea---'   naa'Toinea"ui«niy'Tn''ii  'BHuv^twnica 


and'"  Ai'lth^*'  ''sihit     rfidiWent,' ''PAt  , 

'  j^a^S^UH't»ieg( 

jffi  -ft'erei'  lihlesr  ei/ida^  to  Dury  • 
FlttsW  in, .'let  atorife'tbe'th^ifle'Vei''- 
brlng'ti^  i'irl  hduldt  iip  «iA'tW1)ii!i?^ ' 
t6  ih'e  6ih^t^tid  offKebkVciJ  aWA'tWr*' 
th6  b9Vrf11l  W  wMitn"  that  kijoxnJ  tljt»W 
atld  HiA  afeiin  wftH  ^^eV,  fof  rtW^^.^  •'  ' 
^ObthelliVig^lttf  usi^d^l  Wbbd-I"* 
ex'^hiVned  'i  tbibfr  If)*  <(hQ  ii(n!;^(ift  Of i»^ 
ilktef  irf^V  '"aW  sTfcw'us  rte-^aVl'iAid* 
b^  d^'d  W  Wuhbi'oft^h^Hli  ibHrfikT: 

;«'Vtf  X^ah't'uili^lv  ifj'*  khsW^A^Plift 
wbb  ^pb^&recf  Wy  ia  Vhe  Irottdth'i/f 
ihe  b6af,>iflvll  a^irti  m;«  ;\tHd  IMf 
diyligHi  Ve^l!  come  tpl  bit  with  i^j^J 
iq[iartV**   "  '•   '      ^  •       '•'■■•  -^  ••^'  '"' 

ikg^wst 

IMlCk^  &UU  DUiiiviuiUK  utriu  t^  uia  luuuiu 

bybDtTi'hUbiiifl^'    *"  •;'    -''; '  '*^ 

upwilling  accomirt!<!'e  Siris' tibtWj^;^ 
iMifch '  indined  >to  aid  ,!vi'  the'ti^ii. 
iit;  inland  oi  l^'  ntfcit'debaHraHbfr, 
asLoDg  as  bis  iusisflOK^^  'y^'v^a  fiof 'act^* 
ally  requite;^ )  aiid'a^  atf  w^e.tbliy  'mtuth 
occupied  to'  take  much  nottc^W  wh^ 
WAS  aboirt  tbetrt,  ftnd  as  the'^shoottlti^  and 
ih4Voarl6f  tb)9  wHVeiiiti  m  ^tH^  df 
tbi  caV^rti  sen^d  tbpreVent  ant  as^ii- 
tiEnc«^  ff bin  th&  eiif s,  he  ifas  enabled  io 
atand  alo6f  In  a  dark  recess  atf'tbe  title 
6f  eke  t*aVe;  and  tet  th^  <^hf\iij]bn  6f 
lU^fi  itid  the  e](!menh  pa<«  and  rei)ftA8 
1]feforehini,trUboutm{nf)(ffttginir.  That 
his  heart  and  thmi^ts  \*er0  nwAy  frbtn 
the  tof  moil  of  the  seene,  may  be  under- 
stood in  The  ttAp  of  on^  in  #h6m.1be 
luattirar  tempfnriiixwtit  ahd  the  Vite  hehad 
fcfTMed'  conspired  to  render  ftlm  tkti- 
9tib^eet  to  be  excited  by,  confo^i^,  fllb, 
or  dati^cTy  and  able  t6  reflect  in  the 
mtdst  of  action  and  dlAcahy.  As  the 
wild  exdamationt  and  i^rfbl'  curt«t 
of  fhe  smugglers  swept  past  him  erer 
and  ahon,  he .  prayed  to  God  that 
Mary  mivht  have  effected  her  escape 
hbtneward  unobserved,  and  kept  herself 
out  of  the  ken  of  that  lawless  and  infu- 
riate gang.  He  saw  that  they  had  made 
UM  Qipart  of  the  eargo  they  were  laiut 


b6kt  (hii<  ^YtkumiimkOr' 

ev%  'iai6tAfMfJ  'b(Hn]^  Mt't  tdi  Mkm-' 

as  iU'tJOghVi^lAiiki  tMjMMd'^iIgM 

caWriK'^^  A  hft&Ri'^Srdd'tfrHiNi  feor 
w«tf  «m"»y'  HHlhiV  ^Mdr-ilfa'  ffmtw 
wh^fe'-'Bt^fiW  hiid"lfilae««>  «iflM>l#<  ti4 
w&  hoW'^^llgvA  w^it-lbr^tti^iiaay 

sBot^tvh^iikdd^iflVth^iilM  i^Mfilkaii 

jtiit  l^^iM^  up^  fhtiugh  4hlsi  stoiif^l«1be 


dfVcfrh^'l^Med^th  the^lHsi' 
th'^  ieinkin¥d^'  Inhne  -'MHng^ilMli 
utodnlifM'^itfl'WeaNffM|[f  prCOipiUMiM^ 
M'km  'bf  <thki^'ttmitMriiiyi'«»'ito 
passed—"  Bt  G~  we're  in  M'W* 
ft^ftM^  dnnMiVtihhu0'tvti^t6  the 
I6¥e^-  boit,''M(d'%dttlbiiUg^i<i  as  tiNf 
Coh)d;^pushitf>1^«r*  onr  jMiMV^titMM^ 
di^ed'  -Ai^'-bkt^'  Mo'tb^t  MJkUto 
kti9 !  s^ttt'  h€^*  -ftatAfti^'  "eifd  ^'lefdtiw 

tht^duffh i!/e^*4rf ^dtti'i*y^;  "•  j^-'T ^i 

^  'He  '^^''nii»tt<Vn(»ml»fit"fiiii^lrw«t» 
litid' Wa^'  Just  *tit^iMeMg<4»cH>Hi^^«b 
he^'g1tin^l^,'4!/kT&Mp  ltlMe4  «(«» 
c^rl^if  so  fai-b^tMe'ruki  bf  the  inkiu. 
Wheh'h^h>aH'a*v«fce'«^^tt  tMiMlA 


P'Hara's*  far  up  towards  the 
^xtrenilW  'of-  Ae   dhre^'y^  diiioct 

^httvt!  tM  ^ '  0f iflttett  ^t  ^iart9m9i 

.     «'iWe^^hoth1dg^Mfbril'rlM4'«IU 

Wt  fi^  '*o^  the'  'Hlnhi'rs^  Wiff  Itofe 

'at  di^h)  '^h  tole  MHnir'We  fairvi^r''  ** 

' '  BfyaH  «(am^J>4«d  tlM<nv'*iHMr%ig 

{>a5(t  hjtn  a'mim'Wh^was  emlba^itHi% 

ttf  forf ^<^  bini  mi  -Int^^hei  hoki-iktm  lie 

mi^htleii^  vfftef '  hib,  ^ood  fb^-tiMttt 

m'om^iit  on  ffete  Te^^l  afkil^f  la»d  mtHth 

'  whfl^  the  IdiuM  akrflF  #eepi  M^aSitag 

fhe-'bt^akers  {nib  iffe  iJbilUnk    '  ^•'' 

Thei^  *  Wis-:  i  alleWeW-  >lbrf.4i  -Mr 
moments,  '  «hd '  th«h '14^  'rffNiM  vtif 
mtisk^try  waii  heard  ifn^  Single' ib«le, 
9A  \ff^<m  •some  etthtbr  ten  iii#meloie 
tntAeti|)pe¥'eriti'anee^the>o*r#^'   l 

*  Who'A  heve'?*  <e>tf4aiiMi4l^t«liie» 
coming  nnward  to  whfcre  fthMm  wm 
posted.  «  That  villiin' Bryan  wft^ouite 
Is  off  In  tfceyaw!.*'  -  • .  v  ..  . 

«1s  He,/6hn'<yifafa?  Ha  wwdid 
not  be  the  4iltaiR  ^rov  aM^  loMin  ^kBi 
ya\n  and  in  mittiim^aimMd^ 
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faHr4iMh4pitplfiJMi4>^m9/M^  PIW  ftftci    coulJ  only  advance  in  single  file,  "and^ 
v%m\A^  tbr  f<^rflBfr#»Mft wfe^rFfOivMlv'*    »^4et9rq>fn?i4  tP.  ^y^thi^T^, l^/^Jt^e 

Bi^aH^'liriiflff  m¥^sikf^i^i  of4^4y^m^»r. 

ttaMHXto,iQfie»/i^  j9fM»ttTnWi4(%  w»t; 

hlUlftnh«(9RW)^r9<<V&4es]^f^!i,;.]^);.t^e  ^^ 
<9ie«Mff iitot^  9|SMIb39P4tf p^iwr  n 

i«g»ba#«id  4ii9  CQma4^^ad^{^^i;tl¥fj^ 
M(ti^^iCAtfti#njr9fH^f(EI|i%,caf|)Q^a|i^ 
the  rest  of  A$^8iiit«g;)iwi>^'4^it^i^j9^T 
I^M  4*  Vl«>«k»\  nWf  4ile^u^Fp^;J[^f!fath 
of  the  cave.  Just  as  they  arrived^i^fy.(^Y 

lhe%riQ:|*W*i  y*ft»f«5*  lA'.  Oft.  ghfi^^U 
kof*  WSWFfl  tWv^n.Jqadj.^aiurj 
ouimA  9»^'pf  (M^IGWlHllg|.jch^^&l<- 
j'jalhft  npii»oiu,y:,sajrt  my  )^m^^ 

at  the  moment  the  revfeiv^  J^ipis^tiv^e^ 
ill»4Ml|>f9flf^ithfir^rfftXM-V4^k  ly  panic 
iai»  AMD;.Jw4iAAer..ft,bligt>t  i^  brii»f 
resistMM  tb<*i*«rAff}  ft}>9»t  ,fR^  %4 
4i^4h«f  rijawi<W,patfrwj3r  ja  th^dy-ec- 
iWt^f  litJMhfeFirfugFPMnq  a))9y^,,  clo8«\y 

imisiio4taritl^tg9f)g»  ,?i^ith  wplHaifa  ft 

wmki  ir«rri«..w:fiRfmcmfqwed.  to  tl^e 

them,  ib^imfc^^,'m'^m^ngj^e 

<J#re^;r«find)M9farf  tl^ej^^^e  pveT^ken 

4%ipr^^MWr*T*)Wng,so  ^  tapowe 
iW»i|liUliclpfp^ipifftprv#nd  W  t,Vus  ai- 

•ble4.lfti««P|»i§^i»«ifiW^*VI-  Could 

j4k«3r«l09il»/PiF9r8e  Uieiff  Q?er  tbeplain 

'  jil^iMir  AeiTrpHrpoye,  MFiMk  gained  &  Aod 

knew,  by  pressiDg  thfm  qIqw*  Ao^ord« 
kf^  m&t  yTmven   *tep,  be  rushed 

-niloiit4keil^idg»  «f  tbeplift  ai^badjust 
•ttiliMAilft  immuW  ivlm  ^  Uit  of 


^.Hftfef  ,M^'M  >I9B'  ,RH^  ^sprang 

atf^^f^^e, j^ne,. ,a,^  cj|^»  .w/^icb  vas 
T^9^^mi  W; the  ,f»W|0«;d..pf .  biradjer. 
*^X/i?*#/i  ^  ^^^,?OTp  m?Jant,,4afMed 

enablj?4  ,tq  do  ^o  \y|th  ji5a9refa9il>ty  from 
J»?kr.W  th^  a^Y«W<»./t)nbe  ground. 
Bqyaftf  J(t9,f  ^,nexf  .}a»n^  M.W*  *» 

babihty  witnessed  the  deatp..9f  bis 
Wf*['fry^Y^P«^:0|ficfr*japi^  jl^e  trea- 
^^"#.t9W  l^w^u/iate  I\?;ro^,bad  not 
^Vi?tOn*thTpe;C)f  ^b^  ppMuien,  whose 

of  their  command^  ni-ed  a  volley  Jirom 
*.e.  edgef?f  th^  pr,epijpc^,,iMgbt,  into 
weo.Rjrte-  R^'OYi^f^epo,  pjne^  ^bot 
Iftflk  fiffji,*c|tr7f!9d^  pfjaa  Mor^?  noaldng 

one  convulsive  grasp  at  a.tuf(  of  grass 

bw%.,frif?^.4'^V.;,^^4rpll€i4  down  the 
pUff  ^jl,o  tl>e,aarfeQe?s, ,  .. ,;'  , 
.  1^  is,. not  in  thp  scopQ,oT^  la"  tali^.Uke 
t))is.,to,[|ii^^ail  aJl.  that  happens,*, even 
op  . an  . ,9cc^^ion, , jW^,  »tri]<ipgf^  a^  the 
Pfe&ei4  f  .  it.  ia  suflScient  ,'^  .t,o ,  Ifpftow 
thpjje,.w.b9?e,aiitibi?is  .'^s^d'pjiaracters 
iprni  ^l^^more  iijf^ie^ia'te  tl^e;m,^  ,6f  our 
iinteres^,  ap.d,le/ivf '  .in,^tbj,'  wis^arjched 
S^^bouses ,  of .  the/imjvwpatioqi-.or  in 
those  faithful  records  of  re.^K  pccur, 
r^nc^  wbipb  ^?dstapd  will  ^yer  exist  In 
.  jthe  wiefppry  of  eye-witness^s,  njucitbat 
ipifl^t  leng.jfieij  bur  stor^,, withput, 
.pefhap^,  suf^ectin^  if^^fq  the,  charge 
of.  offensive  prpJixify.  ; 
,..  Tjbe  night,  ha4pfWjSed,.^>y7YtL5  next 
day  rP3^  aUa^f  JEuid.b^ljt,  ifuid  beautU 

sat 


;iand-hill3,of  Rat)in>ove,beyqnd  it,  he 
cioytd  not  Ji^lp  exclalimqg  aloyd,  with 
that  inixture ,  of  piety  and  ,  buntour 
wbich  IS  .so  strai^gely .  blended. in  the 
compoiVtJQJ  of  AlarKe  portion  of  the 
/Irish  priesthood—."  Well,  tbe  blessed 
j^^une  of  the yii^ab«praised,.but  Mary 
0  If  ara  Jia^  .besppke  tbe  4ay  for  the 
weddin'  \  By  tbi^  and  that,  (the  Lord 
foi^ve  me  for  awearioV)  it  *ad  be  har4 
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to  refuse  her  any  thing.  May^e 
we'll  have  a  sup  of  the  *  run'  from  last  - 
nij^ht.  I  towkl  Pat  not  to  forgret 
his  clargy — and*  next  to  himselfy  he 
thinks  of  them  most  always.  The 
wather  *ill  have  to  run  in  and  run  out 
afore  I'm  to  cross.  Well|  there  goes 
the  razor  into  tie  drawer,  and  bad 
Inclc  to  it  for  a  beard,  that'll  have  it 
at  work  aprain  afore  the  weddin'l  Now 
down  to  the  chapel,  and  after  that . 
across  to  PlaHfn*ty*s  about  the  pigs ;  and 
then,  when  the  dirty  work*s  done,  itV 
thrie  enough  to  put  on  the  clean  shirt.** 

So  saying,  the  worthy  divine  buckled 
\\\a  lawn-covered  stock  around  his  neck, 
and  buttoning  his  all-concealing  sur-' 
tout,  or  cassock,  as  it  might  more 
properly  be  called,  up  in  his  throat,  he 
thrust  out  his  chin  with  an  alt*  of 
dignity  at  a  cracked  looking-glast>  and 
turned  for  the  purpose  of  descending 
to  his' little  parlour.  At  that  moment 
the  door  opened,  and  a  female  figure, 
concealed  in  a  dark  blue  cloak,  entered 
the  room. 

The  apparition  was  so  sudden,  that 
the  worthy  priest  started  back,  and, 
with  uplifted  hands,  exclaimed — 

"  The  Lord  between  us  and  harm  !** 

**  Amen,  holy  father  I"  responded  the 
stranger,  sinkinpr  on  a  seat,  and  lower* 
fng  the  hood  of  her  cloak,  which  had 
been  drawn  over  her  head  so  as  care- 
fully  to  hide  her  face—"  amen,  this 
day.  May  the  Lord  come  between 
us  and  harm !  for  there*s  harm  done^ 
that  s  beyond  our  own  help.**- 

"Mary  O'Hara!"  cried  the  priest, 
recovering  himself  by  degrees,  and 
reinduing  in  some  measure  the  dig* 
nity  of  his  function  as  he  recognised 
the  maiden, — "  in  the  name  or  God 
what  brings  you  here,  my  daughter? 

I  was  ready  for  five  o'clock,  but 

tell  me«  mv  child — something  bad  has 
happened.' 

"  Come  somewhere,  father.  Bad  it 
is,  and  it  may  be  worse— ay  I  worse 
many  ways.  Come  somewhere,  where 
We  shall  not  be  heard  or  seen.  I'm  in 
trouble,  father,  and  I  come  to  you  and 
to  God." 

*•  Come  to  God  first,  my  poor  girl," 
said  the  priest,  takinfir  her  hand  with  a 
parental  smile,  "we're  safe  here  where 
We  are,  ami  youll  have  more  help  from 
Him  in  your  trouble  than  what  Father 
Fiynn  can  afford  yoa,  much  as  he'd 
^h  to  serve  yott.    Kneel  down  beiide 


me,  and  before  we  eome  to  the  grMl 
ask  of  Him  tfaatVi  high  above  U$  fbr  His 
Sperrit  in  our  hearts  to  put  us  in  tho 
right  way."^  The  kind  man  then  went 
down  upon  his  knees,  and  repeated 
some  or  the  Romish '  formularies,  in 
which  he  was  devoutly  joined  by  bis 
visitor. 

The  substanee  of  Mary's  eommnni- 
cation  has  been,  up  to  a  eniahi  point, 
already  detailed  to  the  reader;  and  the 
remainder  is  easily  told.  The  iWith« 
fiii  and  affectionate  gh*l  had  net  retired 
far  from  the  scene  of  the  expeet^.t  land* 
ing.  '  H«*r  heart  held  her  hovering 
near,  and  whispered  to  her  tht*  legends 
she  had  read  herself,  end  the  etoril*s 
gleaned  fronl  S  cri ptur e> in  which  woimri 
was  accorded  the  privilege  of  reHdertnit 
help  to  man,  when  his  own  best  efforts 
were  unavailing.  Concealed  hi  « 
fissure  of  the  rocks,  at  a  point  not 
likely  to  be  ^prooehed  by  any  partv^ 
she  had  been  aware  of  the  arrival  of 
the  boats,  (for  others  had  pushed  in 
upon  the  sandy  beach  of  RathmotWf 
farther  south,)  the  "run**  being  made, 
and  the  subsequent  presence  of  the 
reven ue  ofiicers.  W hen  the  fray  begnn« 
her  fears  for  those  dear  in  her  had 
overcome  the  natural  timidity  of  her 
sex,  and  she  had  come  forth  from  her 
hiding-place,  so  that  when  the  iow 
smugglers  who  got  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  revenue  oflicers  were  burr^-hig 
into  concealment,  she  met  them>  and 
seizing  one  of  them  by  the  arm  lA 
passing,  obtained  a  hurried  answer  ttt 
the  question— ."  Is  Bryan  More  with 
ye?"  That  answer  was  a  fearftil  one; 
a  woman  brought  up  in  the  enervation 
of  more  exalted  ranic  would  hav«  snoll 
to  the  earth  on  hearing  it. 

"  He's  over  the  difis  l" 

But  with  her  it  only  struck  one  Mow 
aft  her  heart,  and  turned  her  brow  whiio 
and  damp.  She  once  more  eonoealed 
herself,  till  the  offieers  had  carried  off 
the  seised  goods  and  the  prisoners  they 
had  made,  in  the  direction  of  Rail^ 
more,  where  there  was  more  to  ho 
done ;  and  then,  without  having  at- 
tempted to  understand  the  purport  of 
the  words  she  had  heard,  she  flew  Co 
the  spot  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
the  late  struggle. 

Long  did  she  search,  and  of^en  did 
she  call  npon  the  name  of  her  lover, 
hut  it  was  not  until  davlight  had 
begun  to  dawn,  and  gvadvaily  diselosi 
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obj^ett  at '  a  greater  and  greater  dis* 
tance,  that  she  at  length  descried  what 
appeared  to  be  the  body  of  a  n)an» 
stretched  across  a  projecting  angle  of 
Ttfkt  hut  a  short  way  below  the  top  of 
tbe  pathwayi  and  so  close  to  the  e«ige^ 
that  the  bead  was  suspended  at  a  fear- 
ful height  over  the  foaming  sea  beneath. 
She  lowered  herself  cautiously  down 
till  she  was  beside  it,  and  was  not  long 
in  discovering  it  to  be  indeed  the  ob- 
ject of  her  search;  but,  oh  I  to  all 
appearance^  never  fated  to  return 
answer  to  the  simple  but  agonized 
Questioo — ^  Bryan,  my  beloved,  have 
the?  murdered  you  ?" 

It  was  some  time  ere  she  could  di^. 
cover  any  signs  of  vitality,  but  at  last, 
having  by  gi-eat  efforts  drawn  the  head 
horn  Its  position,  turned  it  a  little,  and 
raised  it  against  the  bank,  and  having 
procured  a  little  water  in  her  hand, 
which  she  put  to  his  lips  and '  temples, 
be  gradually  came  to  himself,  and  was 
enabled,  with  the  maiden's  assistance,  to 
crawl  along  the  short  distance  of  path- 
way which  led  to  the  cave.     There  she 
got  him  into  one  of  its  most  retired 
recesses,  and  having  discovered  that 
he  was  struck  by  a  ball  in  the  side  of 
the  head,  which  had,  by  a  miracle,  only 
grazed  it,  taking    up  the  scalp  and 
stunning  him,  she  washed  the  wound, 
bound  part  of  her  dress  round  it,  and 
then  returned  to  her  cottaire,  whence, 
ere  the  sun  rose  above  the  horizon,  she 
had  conveyed  some  provision  and  a 
large  coat  of  her  brother's.     It  may 
be  difficult  to  conceive,  at  the  present 
day,  how  she  could  have  effected  all 
this  m'ithout  the  cognizance  of  those 
whom  it  was  her    chief  business   to 
avoid ;  but  those  who  remember  the 
days  of  the  revenue  police  in  Ireland, 
will  ftnd  small  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing that  she  had  not  much  to  fear,  and 
that  an  exploit  like  that  of  the  night 
before,  instead  of  being  followed  by 
continued  vigilance,   rather  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  things  being  done, 
which  at  other  times  might  have  been 
dangerous  and  difficult.     That  splen- 
didly organized  force,  the  coast-guard, 
has  altered  the  face  of  things  round 
the  shores  of  our  islands ;  and  it  is  now 
as  irocussible  to  be  unobserved  on  the 
margm  of  the  ocean,  as  it  was  then 
deemed   easy  by  the  simplest  device 
to  evade  the  vigilance  of  the  inade- 
quate and  Ul*mnaged  band  appointed 
to  watci)  it« 


Having  afforded  her  lover  what 
assistance  the  place  and  her  means 
could  command,  Mary  O'Hara  directed 
her  next  thoughts  towards  the  future  ; 
and  through  the  obscurity  which  en« 
veloped  every  thing  in  that  direction, 
she  could  only  see  ner  way  as  far  as 
her  priest*s  house.  To  him  she  came 
without  a  hope  or  a  suggestion,  she 
could  only  lay  her  woes  before  himi 
and  look  in  his  face. 

**  It's  a  bad  business,  Mary  asthore. 
The  boy  *ill  be  hung,  if  he's  caughr,even 
though  he  didn't  strike  a  blow.  The 
only  safety  is,  his  being  dead,  or 
their  thinking  he  is.  An  accomplish, 
Mary,  that's  what  he  was,  and  is,  as 
long  as  he  lives." 

**  Oh,  father,  what  are  we  to  do '-" 

**  Why  then,  my  good  girl,  it's  what 
I'm  striving  to  think  myself.  Stay, 
where  he  is  he  cannot,  not  to  say  it's 
cold  lying  and  a  hard  bed.  Oh  1  Mary 
dear,  different  from  what  he  expected, 
poor  fellow,  this  night  I — Well,  there's 
no  use  in  aggravating  you,  when  it's 
comfort  I  ought  to  be  giving  if  1  have 
no  advice  for  you,  so  let  Father  Flynn 
think  a  bit — couldn't  we  get  him  to 
your  house,  Mary  ?" 

"  Oh,  Father  Flynn,  'tis  there  he 
Would  be  found  out  at  once." 

"  Right,  gri,  almost  as  soon  as  at 
bis  own.  That'll  not  do.  Let  me 
thry  at  it  again.  'Aasy — sure  there 
isn't  a  snugger  spot  in  the  parish  than 
the  one  we're  in,  and  nocali  to  any  one 
to  inther  it,  barrin'  the  girl  that  does 
it  out." 

"  No,  no,  father,  you  then  would  be 
in  danger  yourself,  as  harbouring  the 
criminal.  No,  father,  better  any  thing 
than  bringing  you  into  peril." 

"  Oh,  child,  it's  mighty  hard  for  the 
best  of  them  to  bring  the  clargy  into  a 
scrape.  *Tis  we  can  do  things  that 
them  in  power,  with  all  their  money 
and  all  their  authority,  cannot  succeed 
in.  Don't  fear  for  me,  we'll  have  him 
here  this  night,  Mary  honey." 

Mary  made  no  answer  farther  than 
by  a  burst  of  tears,  the  first  she  had 
sned  since  the  beginning  of  her  trou- 
bles, and  they  were  a  relief  to  her ;  it 
is  the  Jirst  instance  of  kindness,  the 
Jirst  bright  ray  through  the  cloud  of 
our  misfortunes,  that  generally  melts 
us,  and  having  opposed  all  our  strength 
against  the  storm,  we  are  upset  bjr 
the  slightest  breath' that  comes  in 
a  contrary  directioD,      The   goo4 
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he  '^iiW»-»^o^«a^'HicS^Tthe*«Wa,  fthl 

ponev,  and  when  the  tide-sfi^^liltf  feirvi 
trii»J^>Ke&''ft^r^ss^^  ^^!»un^  *  ii  *ihe 

and  ''Whil^  th« '.  <k^ttinl«A'4eli^  <^  ^« 
Be}gtoMifAl»bd^^(Hi!h  K^ia^^blfa'ltti 
dead,  r4^i)the'^t(e^te'^Wbo''#fti(^s>^ 
hi^i^Me^^olJ^iifr  {bt^>  gm&A'^tliae'fifi 

the  v%it^^tojli  Mfi^^«ra§4^^^tindt*f 
th^^aftfttfeot  •Irf'^h^r  Cgbai^'i  Jd^fe^ 

hexf^^Hdf  ^«ttd^#r^lfe  'tfradcKsUnd^ 
l€«dlngf>her  ^tii^^eprfr  T«rttb%iwWJWi 
freq^^«y  t»l^titfl^9a'lier'r^ig^tf^fe 
cond?4ef«d  i^i  l[V>ut)%i^tf'bftX^ir?<iiiA 
consMckmLi-tki^  fllfar'^^f  ti^eSsidH, 
and  tfcie  «<]iAl^s@  \#th«fbrd$it.^  '4%^ 
sh6  i]^Ml''^i^tdi''hls^.re^6t^y<>iiP'li^ 
wa^^olN^i^^n  itl^<lli(iMet|^^§,  k6l6» 
to  conQ«n^im)|M'4ottflfip(anP^^ 

pealment  could  only  be  temponiH<i''>'I 
The  <1»4lAt^M  ac'^^^;f '"^ladey 
and  ^Kh^  wbaiililedfT^kikir  t'^d^t^ 
withikri(<6l)s^vkIkM  &^  timm^^^iPilSb 
priest'featt$iffl«iWk6ii^%^f^«to&'Mko]|^Kia 
arrangements  made  for  his  atrd^ttitivd- 
dattoti  «s'lh«^di^htfiA'IH(rt^^i9^'thi8 
worthy  'fMn{^t»'i«cfuld''«lfg^ti-'-  P<yr 
tnai^'t^iMikar  dtd-^tho'^ideS^dd  MaV^ 
O*Har«>'cf0M  iii9A«t^cm>si'thb ''^irid 
daily,  ai^Jteni^  the^Wotfod^'d  iflaii  f«r 
as  many  htfarB  Afldnt  M»4i  't}fii^if^aA*the 
tide  wouM'7allofrA[{f«  '^iif^rmm^r^ 
ont  of  th#Ir«achbf  flM<)iiiUbMi|*i^ikto^, 
and  indeed  there  were  but  twbijb^dMls 
who  wer«ia^art  of  Ufidh^biCifi^i^  ^  all 

^the  gci«fd  p»}wiiin4 1^\s  i^fmnvi'md 

the  latteries' asr secreiiia  M^^behAd 
been  aware  of  the  fact  undw  tlMimil 
of  confession.  The  siffiple  JAA^abi^nti 
of  Rathmorev  ^ubdoect^wd  Ifomd 
by    the  iiw»fut'iksue')<»^iirth«il»  "lif$t 

smuggling  ^ll0vmtttr•>^w'g«v«^  4ltem- 
selves  little  trouble '^^^  lifctttalh  <%he 
reason  of  Uary's/Jfin^jiunititraiiiHs; 
indeed  thei«  were 'fewl  t»obf«ir^athe«i, 
and  thoseHfew'werei^oofat0iitito  b«liive 
that  the  poor  firi^- her  bvoiheva&d)«x- 
pected  husbaod  having  bden^ofivArom 
W  at  onoiti  WM  either  insiine,  or  bftd 


jte'^Y^if  fiit-g^'i^Wft^W-tieV'  fl»6i«6 
thrWft^ifi^^^  6f  lRiM#'iHibftftf»^ 
WWcfc  feofmilli^^fi^hW^'^fee/^d 
id'^!i^Bedf£^  tf^enfttfent^fi^>rlkVm 

^'  !h^«h(^gh'^t^miltf  it'-'x^^Afr^ 

lii^>  Br^^D^^  ^WlBt'^ti%  («¥^ 
6&^di['lififdiiisafiW)'e^ffio^^o 
a  hi  Ji&Ul^ihlil  i.<,Wa»JFO*  Al^iiMAft 
•Bfith^F  mf/A;  cdtt)'^'nd<)M%f  sk  ilflft 
with  returaih^i^Jl^^fiM  ftkf^  llMlSlt 
^^af>  ii  (^e«^n^  »#r^^  Jb^his 
tt?fia  %lMi^  foft^ti.  i>m  tHa^aoMOdlA 

'^!!tet!6Wb<MiI6"^'WaS(''b6fk^  '^te«at 
M^T^g'^itil  ^imfH^^'d^Ji  upM^Sa 

-#h?cfi^'j^t^^bv«rtofii.'''inifo  wMi(;>ife 

^ybd'^asak  ;iifiui^6%]^lfti^^nA^htgfi>«Htli 

HiVen'tf^MUrH[!;'  ttjid  st«kd#f¥«rustidf<06 
^^l^ar  th^fiitiit^'^U%iikh  %»iiMMH, 

^Mffly'^d^oc«t»W'«ofri^]ft»  mi^ 

'^miMWiikd  mm6thei^tmM^ 

'^tis|ibi0iVi^d9idd^t^hl$y'%  t(AbdB4rtMl^* 

'kiimiaimjf^^WM  t^i^»f  Ills-^tikMAle 
^Bih!ttltioh.'^^'6hy  k^6U^ttM>tU«1idtf»hee 


f«  ^a^h^  %tih  bf  g«idj^«^l«OilMlft 
%e^iy;!  ^dkclGs^g^  t^'^^^Hittfent'^ihe 

'^^iltiff  11    llli'ffiii  Tiirirtil  liflr    tiifaitiHrlTli  C 


•hltf^all^^afiM^  ^ltt&/Iima>^t)tftitittlilHg 
^i^'KiV^i^ofr1>%0{  tA|)^'^tt»<li^ii«Ai- 
'"^tttiti/miilAi^dtfipill^ti^  iM  t«fm(M<>4y 

ib^'pf'^iPvlfm  4fbM  llitelmf'iMM)  Ae 
"^^(^iM^ftl^ii^  e^e  ^\lrtkiilieot>«ellMd 
n64}9tete^<^tS«t^^»i^i9^alldep%  ^nvie 
^mie  l>£h^tn«ft^iHioiriibntl»^ue^eae 
<^^^riig^i#^  ^h«9<ilfflmde«<tbi'«4itttiee. 
^^lid'{hedHtioi%^|)  <^hi^  ffotifg  tbfBea 
^'''HgiW  atXil^tentay«d '  to  4iilDt^<thi«i*to 
^B^^atf  ol)R6''dlt}^-JlatIWas  Mi6&  silenced 

by  the  stern  and  vehement  deterttiita- 
^1!itfn%(tti  whklk^lli^ihaDMMd  W\niiid 

(ibn^  (tb^' 4ubj(ieft>>i  fM^%ad  X  im«dy  «■!. 
^'WbHUjv  '^he'>i(iiKl,ne«W3i|;flia-toilurtln 

*  his  toa^ jf V ' tt&i^iee  i^mA  evt^af^  if  he 

*  cdtilld  e«i^"de«sbtioti»  hbi'owir  c»n- 
'  iM^^ki^idK-litri^enlook  asd  mtener  "mnM 


vim 


^^^m^HHt^fft- 


Sit 


^09l)iiMd4<l!PMIPfi<filffYkpl^mg^hM)Mt» 


kmn^  iM  *H  W7»  ^^I  ^Yftfc.f  efidjr 
flWW*bt'h4*fl9ifijyTPflWW»  flJ4fe?j*ei«hr» 

w4ite^%AaSfl  »i)T»i{n)l«ir|(liP  Ml 
f^nfiieSb^i»oo^jPi%^blPHW  ifef^Oi^ 

^i4(iniH)b7t^l^yeMo  ammfvit-^n^p 
Mi  ,QW»i^9th!9iagbls«i4WHgIv>ft^e^ 

fM9ftm»He»  itofdung  ,M;,th»  SADie  time 


.^iimWM,')^9ij*iOma]mT''-^indy  the 

i^tfu  ti»AiBiiiilite».to4r^.j>our  tctf 8»  Mid 
tmMh  yoor^hairiftfbvvf^ui&wiiik^iiiBd 

•£«»tiiii»iliftk#7«p«MMraqQ9.0£|«^:pfr^e  .jkttMiyvti^ihtMwxc^^bB^dom^md 

-iwmtw  aimifsreiim  ^jrf<I^ife  ^rfM0«ed  .  lblBL'tariiii^ilnck»  mad»  :^hftc|ioepMra- 

ib|tMif/«r4SMry'3oh»W><^lll^ii^.i1^^  >3tioittiiwdlo»BiieiiQt'U|siumw  Whtivthe 

ilumwwhi(lK\Mhimii/Bik^^^  -ffelWMd/iahe  ^disiidtBt^iaken  «d- 

fimlaiM»<hl(44ii9i7lbm««i«Bd  •  utatagsto^^thegiiodiktiier'i.iiiiity  and 
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assuredly  Br}an»  great  as  bit  own 
pereunal  advantasres  were*  mi^ht  have 
felt,  proud  of  l^eing  the  object  of 
the  heart's  choice  of  eo  lovely  a 
being  as  Mary  0  Hara.  Her  face» 
of  a  clear  and  pure  paleness,  wan 
shaped  into  the  mont  p«*rf«*ct  oval  by 
the  line  of  her  black  and  iuzariant  hair^ 
which  wae  drawn,  Matlonna-Iike*  from 
her  forehead^  and  alonjr  each  cheek* 
with  simple  but  f^raoeful  eleganoe. 
Her  dress  was  the  plain  stuff  gown 
suited  to  her  station*  with  a  thin  and 
fine  white  handkerchief  concealing 
without  confining  her  boiom.  With 
this  poor  assistance  from  art*  never* 
theless*  there  was  a  charm  and  a  beauty 
which  miffht  have  excited  the  envy  of 
many  a  richly-habited  belU  in  the  city 
around  her»  for  the  purity  of  her 
mind  blosbed*  as  it  were*  through  the 
transparent  veil  of  her  features,  and 
traced  an  image  of  its  own  loveliness 
on  their  surface. 

She  perceived  on  entering  that  all 
was  ready.  A  small  table  had  been 
moved  into  the  middle  of  the  rooni» 
with  a  bowl  uf  water  noon  it»  and  a 
large  and  rather  ricbly-olasped  volume 
of  devotion  lay  be^dde  it»  its  long  tas* 
sels  reflecting  the  full  sun  as  it  shone 
on  them.  The  priest  was  arraved  in 
the  picturesque  robes  of  his  church, 
having  over  his  cassock  the  full  white 
surplice  which  reaches  like  the  epbod 
of  the  Jewish  priest  a  little  below 
the  middle*  and  a  cope  of  crimson 
velvet,  deeply  fringed  with  gold  lace* 
On  his  bead  rose  the  high  and  eonical 
black  eap,  suoh  as  is  commonly  seen 
in  the  streets  of  manv  a  continental 
town ;  and  it  seemed  that  with  the 
garments  of  sanctity,  the  clergyman 
had  also  indued  its  dignity,  his  man* 
ner  having  lost  its  humour  and  tenders 
nesa  at  onoa,  and  adopted  that  which 
became  the  oificiatiog  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

The  ceremony,  most  of  which  was 
performed  in  Latin,  was  soon  over  s  the 
minister  hearingbuta  siogle  sob,  as  be 
sprinkled  the  holy  water  over  the  pair* 
and  uttered  the  words*  *^Coivungo  vos  in 
nomine  Patris,Filii>  et  Spiritus  Sancti." 
The  bride  having  been  tenderly  em- 
braced by  her  nnsliaod*  once  more 
retired-^and  when  she  returned,  Father 
Flynn  met  her  with  extended  arms* 
and  kissed  her  with  tears  running 
down  his  cheeks  ha  waa  i^ain  a  imb 
and  a  friend. 


A  hasty  meal  was  tfami  dtiyatcbed, 
and  the  hamper  having  been  packed 
with  the  residue,  the  whole  party 
set  forth  in  one  of  those  humble  con* 
veyances  which  in  their  convenience 
are  the  boast  and  in  their  equipment 
the  dii^ace  of  Dublin,  towards  the 
North  wall,  being  the  qosy  which 
bounds  the  north  bank  of  the  LiflTey  at 
its  junction  with  the  bay*  and  servee 
as  a  place  of  emharkation  fbr  the  few 
ships  which  hold  intercourse  with  tha 
port  of  Dublin. 

The  sun  was  yet  high*  though  nid* 
day  was  past,  and  as  they  wound  their 
way  through  the  bright  and  happy* 
looking  throng  that  filled  the  principnl 
streets*  past  the  chariots  of  fiMhion 
and  the  waggons  of  merohandiae*  it 
may  be  well  imagined  that  the  weddrd 
pair  felt  with  painful  iatensity  how 
little  all  this  was  to  them-*>how  coa»- 
pletely*  though  yet  among  themt  they 
belonged  to  a  different  state  of  fa^ii^«^ 
a  new  world. 

On  the  qimy,  the  scene  was  af  a 
different  nature.  The  targe  and 
gattdily*painted  barque,  with  her  tofK 
gallant  masts  tapering  to  the  sky*  and 
a  bright  array  of  flags  streaming  from 
all  parts  of  her*  looked  every  thing  that 
was  inviting  to  the  voyager*  and  credv 
talile  to  the  owners.  It  reouired* 
however,  no  very  dose  inspeetlon  by 
Bryan  to  ascertain  that  though  th« 
paint  waa  new,  the  limbers  were  old; 
and  as  for  the  flags  and  spars,  ha  knew 
how  soon  after  they  had  eiearadthe  hay 
all  these  would  be  struck,  and  the 
clumsy  proportions  of  the  hull  Uh 
to  show  themselves  to  the  fH>w  secured 
passengers.  He  did  not  think  it  ne* 
cesser^  to  make  these  observatione  ta 
his  bnde,  however  i  one  thing  be  had 
taken  care  to  ascertain  thruu^rh  the 
priest— which  was*  that  they  were  ta 
sail  direct  for  their  destination,  with, 
out  touching  at  Liverpool^ this  he 
had  made  e  mM  qma  nam  in  taking  his 
passage.  The  Uat  land,  he  trusted* 
they  were  to  sat  foot  on  in  the  wld 
world  was  to  be  that  wall,  the  firti  in 
the  new*  the  ahorea  of  New  York. 

The  quay  and  deck  of  the  vesael 
were  now  covered  by  a  dense  and  tumnU 
tnotts  throng,  in  all  imsginable  statea 
of  feeling,  spirits,  and  action.  There 
was  the  sob  and  sigh  of  sorrow,  and 
the  busy  orders  of  hast^..the  fraittie 
yeU  of  iaahria^,  aaA  the  as  frantio 
exclamations  of  separatii^  iKends«-« 
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lh»  iiidilftr#iitTi*ttd«n«u  of  the  orew, 
M  ibey  «h<fve<l  thmr  own  paMengeva 
to  the  right  and  Iffft,  for  the  accom- 
modatioo  of  a  leg-weary  cow  or  ro^ 
fraetery  pig-^the  search  of  children 
for  parents^  and  parents  for  children) 
lost  in  the  crowd*r-the  scarcely  less 
M^onised  inquiries  of  the  emigrant 
afVer  the  boy  with  whom  he  had  left 
his  boat  in  charge ;  the  scream  of 
chiidrent  the  cursing  of  men^  and  the 
bellowing  -of  catetk — rail  mingled  togo> 
ther  in  one  infernal  chorus  and  concert^ 
caused^ thftiipid  bride  ta  shudder  and 
draw  fcaok^as  the  little  party  de»ended 
from  thein  conveyance  andfonnd^them* 
selves  in  the  raidit  oF  the  throng. 

The  ship,  it  had  been*  stated,  was  to 
ba^v«  tailed  early^-  but  Bryan  soon  saw 
that  she  waa  fant  aground,  and  thaA 
an  hour,  ov  two-  must  probably  elapse 
ere  she  ctauld  be  got  fairly  under 
weigh*  Thia  cskused  him  soine  un- 
ta§inesB,  for  it  increlMed  the  cbanoee 
ofliis  detect  ion,  and,  wrtipped  as  he 
.WM  Uk  the.  eyei  in  his.  eeam&n's  coat, 
he  lost  no  time:  in  gettkig  his  effects 
eo  beard  and  wripging  the  hand  of  thp 
priettt  ml^om  he  informed lat  the  same 
tim#  that  if  he-saw  that  all  was  likely  tp 
be  sa/cf  Mary  and  he  .wenld  come  on 
deck  agam^  and  have  a  ioiit  word  with 
hirat'  immediately  before  the  caating  off 
of  the  vees?l  fruttthe  quay-walL 

!  One  affectionate  embrace—^'twas  kll 
be  bad  time  for~<-the  good  father  gave 
to  ,Mary  Q*Hara  j  and  indeed  the  con- 
fusion was  such  thet  they  could  scarcely 
have  wished  to  have  remained  long  to- 
gether m  such  a  phioe.  She  felt  ill — 
sick  at  '  heart^^fear,  dittgust,  gprie^ 
terror,,  combined  to  overwhelm  her, 
and  having  been  conducted  below,  she 
sunk,  more  dead  than  alive,  upon  ond 
of  tbeir  own  chests  in  a  corner  be^ 
tween  decke. 

It  was  not  till  the  sun  approached  its 
setting  thfit  the  stow  switying  of  the 
▼eesel  showed  them  that  she  was  at 
last  afloat. upon  that  element  which 
w«8  te  be  traversed  by  her  to  so  vast 
and  perilei^  adiatance.  The  multi- 
tude had  new^dif  ided  into  two.  parta**^. 
tba  emigrants,  jand  those  who  were  to 
renuuA — end  most  of  the  former  were 
abeady  on  board.  The  lamentations 
beceine  louder,  the  inebriety.more  out. 
rageons :  many  of  those  who  hoped  to 
realize  independence  in  other  lands 
exhibited  th^ir  qnatificatiOQeby  lying  in 


hopeless  drunkenness  about  the  deck  i^ 
and  more  than  'one,  who  up  to  that 
moment  had  been  firm,  now  gave  up. 
the  unavailing  struggle  against  nature 
and  affection,  and  sprung  from  the 
vessel  once  more  into  the  arms  of  hie 
relatives  and  his  country,  preferring 
penury  and  privation — ay,  and  the 
sting  of  ridicule  at  home— to  all  that 
exile  could  offer  of  happiness  and 
prosperity  «l8ewhere. 

Of  thia  numbert  faoweTer^notwrth•« 
standing  the  heart- sickening  agony  of 
their  niinds,'  Bryan  and  Mary  Delany 
did  not  make  a  part  They  ascended 
to  the  deck,  looked  anxiously  from  the 
ship's  side  for  their  reverend  friend^ 
and  having  at  last  discovered  him, 
stretched  their  hands  ever,  and  held 
him  until  the  last  rope  was  cast  off> 
and  the  vessel  began  to  ewmg  slowly 
out  from  the  shore.  Oh  I  it  was  heart* 
breaking,  .the  cwhole  scene*  That 
was  the  moment  that  concentrated 
in  itself  days,  years  of  sufV^ri^g.  To 
the  Irish,  constitutkMiaHy  fund  of  thehr 
own  coontry,  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
the  pangs  of  separation,  'and  trenv- 
htingly  alive  to  the  influence  of  the 
domestic  affecdonsy  a  struggle  such  as 
this  is  little  short  of  a  mortal  one. 

*'  God  Aknighty  bless  ^ye,  my  chil- 
dren 1"  faltered  the  priest,  in  a  uuf- 
fecating  voice ;  "  I  would  to  Him  I 
was  with  ye  I  not  that  I'd  call  ye 
back^^— ye'U  do  well,  wherever  you 
go!" 

"  Ob,  Fadier_Father  Flymi  V  sob- 
bed Mary,  'f'tis  we  that  have  the 
breaking  hearts  thiaminute  1-  God  pro- 
tect YOU,  fother^  and  take  my  heart's 
blessing  back  to^-»to— Aom^  with 
you  I" 

•'.  Write  to  us.  Father  Flynn,"  said 
Bryan,  in  a  low  voice.  **  We'll  want 
to  know  about  yon,  to  help  our  hearts, 
Li^  gii-^-'let  go  Mtf  y's  haod»  father, — 
you'll  fall  in !" 

**  I  must,  I  mnat :— -farewell  I"  he 
cried,  as  he  suffered  the  vessel,  as  it 
were,  to  force  her  from  his  grasp,  and 
raised  both  his  bends  to  heaven. 
*f  Farewell  l-^I'm  okler  now  than  I 
thought  to  be  ten  years  hence.*' 

The  barque,  having  now  cast  off  its 
last  cordsi  which  might  be  said  to  have 
been  formed  of  the  interlacing  hands 
of  friends,  caught  the  breeze  in  a  sail 
or  two,  and  giudually  widened  her  dis- 
tasme  from  the  wail,  sflli,  however,  not 
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exceeding  a  few  yards  in  distancff 
followed  bv  the  crowd*  which  moved 
along  the  hanky  with  the  oft-repeated 
adieus  still  uttered  from  many  a  mouth. 
At  length  the  word,  **  starboard  !*' 
was  given,  and  she  swung  out  towards 
tbe  mid-stream.  This  was  the  signal 
for  a  cheer,  loud  and  long,  to  break 
simultaneously  from  the  crowd  on 
shore,  and  the  answer  wrung  shrill 
from  the  crowded  deck  of  the 
emigrant  ship.  It  was  the  expression 
on  both  sides  that  the  (rial  was  past, 
the  eifurt  completed,  the  resolution 
nroved,  the  grand  act  accomplished. 
It  raised  the  hearts  of  all  as  if  by 
magic.  Enthusiasm  beamed  in  every 
face,  and  though  Bryan  did  not  join 
in  the  cheer,  yet  the  priest  could  dis* 
oem  in  the  glorious  beams  of  the  sun 
which  was  now  setting  over  the  lovely 
line  of  the  Wicklow  mountains,  that 
he  took  the  band  of  bis  bride,  and 
looked  in  her  face  with  a  smile. 

The  good  father  saw  no  more — his 
eyes  swam — and  as  be  turned  away,  the 
truth  forced  itself  bitterly  upon  him, 
that  it  was  to  such  as  he  that  the  exte* 
rior  circumstances  of  life  were  indeed 
essential,  and  that  the  condition  of 


that  man  who  oouM  toiti  from  tha 
frown  of  the  world  withoat*  and  the 
chanoee  of  peril  and  exiloi  to  a  laoo 
and  a  heart  betide  him,  the  companioa 
and  solace  of  the  worst  that  eovld 
befal  him— was  not  the  rigour  of  mis* 
fortune— the  true  solitude  of  exile. 

*<  Bryan  More  has  a  clear  conscieooe^ 
and  a  blessed  wife.  His  is  the  happy 
lot,  even  in  tbe  wilds  of  America  1 

With  these  words,  he  retumedslowly 
back  to  where  he  bad  left  his  pooy,  and 
mounting  it,  set  out  upon  his  long  and 
lonely  journey  to  Rathnore.  As  he 
went,  be  ruminated  upon  the  events  that 
had  passed  and  the  causee  of  theniyand 
ere  be  arrived  at  the  oottage,  bad  made 
up  his  mind  to  deliver  over  the  k^  of 
**  sperrits,**  which  he  was  to  iind  nnder 
tbe  hay  in  his  stable,  to  the  reveooe 
officers,  and  for  the  future  to  make  his 
preaching  and  practice  subservient  to 
the  removal  of  that  fatal  delosiont 
which  leads  the  Irish  peasant  b  so 
many  cases,  and  in  that  of  smnggUaQp 
in  particular,  to  conceive  it  not  only 
pardonable,  but  praiseworthy,  Co  op- 
pose the  execution  of  such  laws  aa 
may  Interfere  with  his  pnjadioei  or 
predileotions. 
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inent  of  Ijrical  poetrj  to  the  Greebi. 
With  Solon,  uja  Frederick  Schl«gcl, 
*■  the  proper  epoch  of  Grecuui  litenu 
tar«  begini.  Before  liu  time  the 
Greeks  pouessed  no  more  than  com- 
mainlj  fftlU  to  the  abare  of  everv  people 
who  are  bleued  with  a  favonnthfe  cor- 
poreal organisation,  while  thej  are 
animated  with  the  freth  impnlse  of  a 
youthful  K>de^ — traditiooa  which  hold 
the  place  of  historiei,  and  WRf  >,  and 
poenu,  which  are  repeated  and  remem- 
t>er«d,  so  ai  to  nerve  instead  of  boolu. 
Such  mmgt  calculated  to  aronie  na- 
tional feelings,  and  to  give  animation 
in  the  hour  of  battle— or  to  be  lung 
at  the  fettivals  of  their  religion — or  to 
perpetuate  the  jojt  of  a  aucceuful,  or 
the  rage  and  hatred  of  a  sighted  lover 

or  the  t«ars  which  the  poet  hascon- 

■ecrsted  to  the  memor;  of  bii  departed 
iniatreM — all  theie  were  pouewed  bj 
the  Greeki  in  the  ntmott  variety  from 
the  most  earljr  period  of  their  existence 
as  anation."  Hosltme,  O  Frederick! 
and  not  less  true  of  otlier  nations  which 
were  old  before  the  ancient  glories  of 
Greece  began.  As  soon  as  we  become 
more  intimate,  and  on  a  more  favour- 
able and  friendly  footing  with  the  Chi- 


gether  in  clondy  contention.  The 
Mohabiarvt,  saya  the  German  critic 
■Ireadj  quoted,  celebrates  an  universal 
■Juggle  in  which  gods,  gianti,  and 
heroes,  were  all  armed  against  each 
other.      In  some   similar  fictions  re- 

ring  a  war  between  gods  and  heroes 
)t  every  people  which  possesses  an; 
ancient  traditions,  "  has  embodied  its 
mysterious  recollections  of  a  wilder 
and  more  active  state  of  nature,  and 
_the  tragical  suppression  of  <m  earlier 
world  of  greatness  and  heroism."  The 
glimpses  which  passages  like  these 
afford,  take  us  back  to  days  of  soi^, 
in  comparison  with  which  the  oldest 
songs  of  Greece,  are,  as  it  were,  fi-esh 
ballads.  Frederick  Schlq^l,  however, 
shadows  forth  an  idea  that  time  has 
been  so  ancient  and  so  ^and,  that  the 
thoughts  of  men  could  find  no  anfli- 
cient  vent  in  oral  expression — thdr 
ideas  were  too  biv  for  utterance,  and 
so  they  took  to  emblematiaii^  in  stone. 
The  whole  passive  which  winds  np 
wirh  this  idea  is  so  fine,  that  we  shaU 
here  transcribe  it  from  Lockbart's 
translation : — 

"  The  high  antiquity  of  the  Indian 
mythology  is  in  the  main  aufficiently 
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manifest  from  the  ancient  monuments 
of  Indian  architecture  which  are  still 
in  existence.  These  monuments  are 
in  their  giffantic  size,  and  in  their  gene- 
ral formation,  extremely  simHar  to  those 
of  the  Egyptians ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  their  antiqnitj  b  not 
equally  remote.  All  these  moiraments» 
hoth  tile  gigantic  works  of  Egypt* 
covered  orer  with  hieroglyphics,  the 
frwuicats  of  the  ehy  of  PersepoKs 
with  their  varlom  shapes  and  unhitel- 
ilgthle  inscriptions,  and  lastly  those 
Indian  rocks  which  we  may  still  see 
.'hewn  into  the  symhois  of  an  ohscure 
loythologr^,  have  an  equal  tendency  to 
carry  na  oack  to  a  state  of  things  from 
which  we  fM  ourselTcs  to  he  pro<fi- 
'gionsly  removed  hoth  in  time  and  in 
'manners.  We  may  almost  say  that  as 
the  traditions  of  erery  people  go  back 
to  an  tfe  of  heroes,  and  as  mahtre,  too, 
has  had  her  time  of  ancient  greatness — 
-a  ^bna  af  mighty  revolutions  whereof 
ire  can  atill  perceive  the  traces,  and 
gigantic  animals  of  which  we  are  every 
day  digging  up  the  remains ;  even  so, 
hoth  civiUzaium  and  poetrf  have  had 
their  time  also  of  the  wonderfbl  and 
*the  gigantic.  And  we  mav  add,  that  in 
that  time,  all  those  conceptions,  fictions, 
and  presentiments,  wktek  were  after- 
wardi  wMdedveiopoetrjf,  and  fhshioned 
into  philosophy  and  literature ;  all  the 
knowledge  ana  all  the  errors  af  our 
species,  astronomy,  chronologr,  bio- 
graphy, history,  theology,  and  legisUu 
tion,  were  embodied,  not  in  writing,  as 
among  us  pufiy  men,  but  in  thoae  enor- 
mous  wonn  of  scnlpturo  of  which 

some  frameBts  still  remain  for  in- 

-  -  -  ■**  —  *■ 
■pconon. 

Here»  then,  we  get  to  •*the  back 

of  beyond^"  as  we  say  in  Ireland,  ibr 

notwithstanAngthe  musio^emittiiwsta- 

tuo  of  MeQinon«  (upon  which,  if  so 

mbded,  wa  miffht  make  an  extremely 

«nid]te  digression,)  it  would  be  rather 

•too  muck  Id  call  gimtic  sculpture, 

lyrical  poetrr.     Still,  however,  being 

prorouttd  pMloeopBers,  wa  must  not 

idly  or  wantonly  give  up  the  theorr  of 

the  analogT  between  Ibm,  and  motion« 

and  sound.    And  this  theory,  oceuh 

as  it  may  seeoi  to  some,  appears,  either 

by  aeddent  w  on  purpose^  to  hava 

^unda  pcrmaMQt  pliboe  raour  common 

English  toqgue;   fcr   wo   Ikmiliarly 

^leak  of  the  wmdc  of  tiie  spheres,  by 

wldch  we  neaa  aaswcdly  some  bar- 

mony  of  motion  rather  than  of  sousdi 


and  we  recite  the  couplet  in  Ad£son*s 
hymn  concerning  the 


**  For  ever  singing  as  they  shine. 
The  haad  Uutt  made  tbem  is  divine."-^ 

without  any  shook  from  a  sense  of  im- 
poesibility,  and  without  aaj  idea  tliat 
^tbe  spMgled  heavens,  a  aUning 
fraoM^**  actually  open  ^eir  nsovths 
and  pour  ibrth  sounda  after  the  man- 
ner of  Signor  LaUachoor  Misa  Adelaide 
Kemble,  nowj  we  trust,  living  atkooso 
at  ease  with  the  moro  nsatronly  name  of 
Mrs.  Sartoris.  Beaumont  or  Fletcher 
(for  one  never  can  distinguish)  speaks 
of  a  swain  who  aooountad  tho  voiee  of 
hb  mistress  **fmt  above  smgiag," 
thereby  charminffly  estimating  a  sense 
of  musie  inspired  by  leve^  mora  csq^ 
site  than  sound  oonld  impart,  Byimi 
somewhere  liaa  the  line 

*«  The  ralad^tke  wmeie  breakhig  ikrosa 
kerlSsee;" 

to  wkich  he  attaohet  an  eaplanalory 
note,  the  narticulara  whereof  we  do 
not  rememner,  but  yon  may  iod  them 
in  the  book.  Moreover— bet  thb 
prelhoe  b  gettii^  toe  long^  so  we  wenA 
pull  rein,  and  think  of  our  proper 
buriaess. 

Lyrio  poftry»  aa  perhapa  seme  very 
aente  persona  may  dboever  from  the 
name,  meana  strietfy  tlw  poetry  whieh 
b  suitable  to  the  aooosimaBimaM  of  tbe 
lyre.  Ths^  InstmmeBtt  kowevert  not 
having  been  in  ihahien  for  soese  times 
the  term  lyrical  b  frirW  ap^bd  to  aU 
poetry  whieb  b  itted  wt  any  musieel 
aooompaniment,  er  for  being  suny  with 
musical  eadeneeand  divisient,  witkovt 
instrumental  aooompaniment.  Thb^ 
liowever,  maybe  ffenmrked,  thai  tkewig^ 
lyriealpoetTf  banbahle  for  all  kioda 
of  musiOf  there  are  some  sorta  of  mt^ 
ilo  very  111  adapted  for  lyrieal  fmalry* 
fw  inatanee,  it  b  kigkiy  inoonveaiemi 
to  pky  the  Sooiek  b^ipe^  and  aith^ 
same  time  moa  or  dumt  a  poemit 
ahnoet  aa  mueii  ae  aa  ooniwipnm^ 
neons^  to  eat  a  kot  petato^  and  whia* 
Ue  an  Irish  jig.  But  the  Irish  pipes 
offor  no  sueh  mipedinent  to  the  utter* 
anee  of  song  by  him  «1m  pl^  upon 
theniy  and  tliere  appeara  le  be  at  leatt 
BO  physieal  reason  why  the  meltii^ 
lays  of  lovi^  or  the  animating  vcrae 
which  eioites  te  warf  might  not  be 
aeeompaniiid  wiA  the  mosie  ef  thai 
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national  instrument.  They  who  are 
accustomed  to  classical  models  of 
sculpture  and  of  painting,  might  ob- 
serve a  want  of  that  grace  and  dignity 
in  the  outward  form  of  the  accompa- 
niments which  by  habit  we  associate 
with  the  lyre ;  but  as  there  is  great 
harmony  and  proportion  in  the  harness 
of  the  Irish  pipes^  the  wind-bag  on  one 
side,  being  balanced  by  the  bellows  on 
the  otheri  the  unprefudiced  beholder 
would  perham  perceive  no  lack  of  that 
congrultv  whteh  is  the  9oul  of  grace. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  this  pal- 
pable national  advantage  of  the  Irish 
m  r^pect  to  an  accompaniment  fbr 
lyrical  poetry,  we  fear  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  in  comparatively  modem 
times  at  all  events  we  are  beaten  all  to 
nothing  in  the  matter  of  songs  by  our 
Scotch  neighbours.  Of  course  we  are 
now  referring  to  something  peculiarly 
national — to  those  songs  which  mur- 
mur from  the  lips  of  the  multitude,  as 
thev  ply  their  daily  tasks  of  ]abouri  or 
still  more  abundantly,  and  with  more 
freedom  of  heart  and  voice,  in  the  oc- 
casional festivities  of  their  humble 
homes.  The  great  lyrical  poet  of  the 
dav  is,  no  doubt,  an  Irishman.  Many 
of  his  subjects  are  taken  from  the  events 
of  Irish  history,  ai\d  pinch  of  the  poli- 
tkttl  feeling  of  his  strains  i^nationallv 
Irish.  But  after  all  he  is  ^n  English 
poet,  aii4  his  beautifUl  compositions 
can  only  be  thopooghly  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  not  only  a  good  Eng- 
lish education,  but  also  some  general 
notion  of  the  refinements  of  ancient 
classic  lore.  Irish  though  he  be,  his 
allusions  are  never  to  the  common  life 
of  the  iFiah  fieopleji  hut  frequently  to 
the  classical  records  of  Greece  or 
Italy..  Hia  language  is  mor*  elevated 
and  elegant  thni  &e  eonunoa  peopl9 
of  Ireland  or  of  England  ever  use. 
Instead  of  taking  the  simple  thoughts 
oi  the  people,  voA  breathing  into  tfiem 
the  life  of  poetry^  he  follows  with  ex- 
quisite art  the  theory  of  Boileau  as  to 
the  poel'a  offie^-^ 

**  Ome,  eleve,  eqib^IU^  ogr^ndH  toutes 
choiAS,'- 

If  he  be  beland**  poet»  he  is  the  poet 
rather  of  her  histoi«y  and  her  politics 
than  of  her  people— of  her  oratan»  her 
warriors,  and  her  politloal  martyrs, 
rather  then  of  her  domestic  life  and 
daily  habits.  The  result  is»  that  Moore 


is  fkr  more  generally  read  in  England 
than  in  Ireland,  because  literary  edu- 
cation is  there  far  more  generally  dif« 
fbsed.  Of  the  Irish  milRons,  not  one 
in  a  thousand  could  repeat  a  Kne  of 
Moore,  and  if  they  did  they  would  not 
understand  it.  It  is  above  the  range  of 
their  sensations.  How  different  are  the 
circumstances  of  the  Scotch  in  this 
respect  I  Where  is  the  Scotchman  or 
woman,  boy  or  girh  beyond  the  age  of 
childhood,  that  cannot  sing  or  say  some- 
thing of  the  poetry  of  Burns?  From 
the  peasant  lad  that  pulls  hea(h  upon 
the  cloud-svept  steeps  of  Ben  Crua- 
chan,  to  the  pale  cotton-apinneTj  whe 
breathy  a  warm  fuzay  al^mospkere 
anid  the  everlastinf  olaok  and  hu^  of 
Glasgow  uMfikinopy,  all  can  repeat 
so|neth\ng  appropriate  to  sadness  or 
to  mirtb, '  * 


tt 


Of  him  who  walked  ivi  glory  and  in  joy. 
Following  his  plough  upon  the  moni- 
tain  side." 


Perhaps  there  la  no  people  now  exist- 
ing so  rich  in  popular  lyrics  as  the 
Scotch,  that  is,  m  xi^usicai  poetry  ap- 
plicable to  the  common  hamehf  con- 
cerns of  li^  They  have  a  sort  of 
Dorie  pf  their  own — a  peculiar  diadeql 
which,  while  it  heloags  te  the  eonunon 
.peoplef  is  not  eoasidered  a  sign  ef  vuW 
garity  in  any  rank — a  dialeol  suseepti- 
ble  of  the  lughest  elevation  of  feeling 
as  well  as  the  purest  simplicity<«— a  dia- 
lect, in  short,  which  was  fitted  to  con^ 
vey  the  thoughts  of  Bwna  and  of 
Walt^  Scott.  This  i«  peenliaz>^ 
associated!  however,  with  a  degree  of 
homely  domesticity,  which  has  oharma 
even  for  those  of  high  degree.  .  In 
England  and  Ireland  the  humblest  per- 
son vbci  essays  noetry^  thinks  H  need- 
ful to  ettempt  toe  knem^e,  and  the 
turn  of  thought,  which  belongs  te 
education  and  refinement,  while  In 
Scotland  the  educated  and  refined  seem 
to  feel  a  delight*  when  ^he  poetic  im- 
pulse is  upon  them,  to  olothe  their 
thoughts  in  the  dialect  ef  the  cemmeA 
people,  and  to  relax  themselves  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  most  kom^ 
scenes  of  domestic  enjoyment.  The 
most  rich  and  blowing  poetic  prose 
that  ever  was  written  is  perhaps  te  be 
found  in  the  broad  Scoteh  of  John 
Wilson,  when  speaking  under  the  guise 
of  tlie  Ettrick  Shepherd.  There  nap- 
pens  to  be  now  before  us  a  lyrio  attrU 
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buted  to  Sir  John  Clerk  of  Penny- 
cuicky  no  very  remote  ancestor  (we 
presume)  of  the  honourable  baronet 
who  at  present  shares  with  Sir  Thomas 
Freemantle  the  heavy  cares,  and  not 
inconsiderable  emolumentp,  of  secre- 
taryizing  for  her  Majesty's  Treasury. 
This  composition  exhibits  m  the  com- 
mon dialect  of  the  S^tch  peasantry 
a  very  keen  relish  of  the  comfortable* 
nets  of  homely  life. 


"  O  merry  may  the  maid  be 

Who  marries  wi'  the  miller. 
For  foul  dav,  or  fair  day, 

Hc*s  aye  bringing  till  her ; 
He's  aye  a  penny  in  his  pouch. 

Has  something  hot  for  supper, 
Wi'  beef,  and  pease,  and  melting  cheese, 

An'  lumps  o'  yellow  butter. 

*'  Behind  the  door  stand  bags  o'  meal. 

And  in  the  ark  is  plenty ; 
And  rood  hard  cakes  his  mither  bakes. 

And  mony  a  sweeter  dainty. 
A  good  fat  sow,  a  sleeky  cow, 

Are  standing  in  the  byre — 
Whilst  winking  puss,  wi*  mealy  mou. 

Is  playing  round  the  fire. 

*'  Good  Hffns  are  these,  m]f  mither  says. 

And  bids  me  take  the  miller ; 
A  miller's  wife's  a  merry  wife. 

And  he's  aye  bringing  till  her. 
For  meal  or  maut  sMlinerer  want. 

Till  wood  and  water's  scanty. 
As  lang's  there  cocks  and  oaekJtng  bens. 

She'll  aye  hae  eggs  in  plenty. 

**  In  winter  time,  when  wind  and  sleet 

Shake  ha',  house,  bam,  and  byre, 
He  sits  aside  a  clean  hearth-stane. 

Before  a  rousing  fire; 
O'er  foaming  ale  he  tells  his  tale. 

And  aye  to  show  he's  happy. 
He  claps  bis  weans,  and  dawtes  hb  wife 

Wi'  iiisses  warm  and  sappy." 

Conceive  an  Irish  baronet  of  poetic 
temperamcDt—Sir  Aubrey  do  Vere, 
for  example — attempting  any  thinff  of 
this  kind  1  As  soon  might  one  ima- 
gine him  going  oat  to  cut  turf,  or  to 
milk  a  cow. 

In  truth,  the  poor  Irish  are  not  in 
general  comfortable  enough  at  home 
to  make  their  domestic  drcumstancet 
agreeable  subjects  for  lyric  poetry* 
however  simple.  Neither  does  the 
genius  of  the  people  lead  them  towards 
bomely  thinga.  No  sooner  does  an 
Irishman  get  any  education  than  he 
looks  immediately  to  the  stately  and 
artifidaL  He  considers  the  dignity  of 
leamingp  and  growa  elassica].     The 


simplicity  of  common  life  seems  to  him 
rude,  and  beneath  literary  notice.  He 
takes  to  oratory  and  to  politics.  His 
poetry  is  rhetoric  modulated  to  nnm- 
oers.  His  politics  are  the  politics  of 
passion  and  romance. 

To  return  to  Frederick  Schlegel: 
he  maintains  that  the  whole  charm 
and  excellence  of  lyrical  poetry  con- 
sists in  its  being  the  free  emanation  of 
individual  feelings.  To  this  we  would 
add,  that  to  be  interesting,  it  must 
possess  the  energy  of  passion,  or  the 
earnestness  of  feding — unless,  indeed, 
it  be  of  the  liffhter  sort,  in  which 
mirthfulness  makes  up  for  every  thing 
else.  In  such  a  convivial  country  aa 
Ireland,  we  must,  of  course,  nave 
songs  of  some  kind  for  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  Father  Matthew 
not  having  utterly  abolished  whiskey- 
punch,  but  onlv  abridged  the  ose  of 
the  raw  material,  they  who  are  under 
Its  influence  will  break  forth  into 
singing.  And  what  do  they  sing? 
Not,  generally,  the  polished  versca  of 
Moore,  but  other  lyrics,  to  which  cri« 
tical  persons  sometimes  object  as  coarse 
and  Mlangiskf  rather  than  nmple  and 
merely  common.  Perhaps  these  critics 
are  too  severe ;  but  let  us  try  for  our- 
selves. Let  us  take  up  an  Irish 
<' song-book"  of  the  orainary  kind, 
and  take  our  chance  of  what  it  may 
afford  at  the  first  opening.  No  sooner 
said  than  done;  and  here  we  have  « 
serenade  at  vour  serrice,  called  *'  Bar- 
ney Brallaghan's  Courtship  with  Judy 
Callaghan.  It  is  a  mixture  of  nam* 
tive  and  supplication,  and  runs  thna  :^ 

*<  'Twas  on  a  windy  night, 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  mondng. 
An  Irish  lad  so  tight. 

All  wind  and  weather  scorning. 
At  Judy  Callaghan's  door. 
Sitting  upon  the  palings. 
His  love  tale  did  pour, 
And  this  was  part  of  his  wailiaga— 
Only  say 

Vonll  have  Mister  Brallaghan  ; 
Don't  sav  najr, 

Cnarming  Judy  CaOagbaa. 

••  Oh,  list  to  what  I  sav. 

Charms  vouVe  got  Hike  Venus, 
Own  your  love  you  mav. 

There's  only  the  wall  between  •• ; 
You  He  fast  asleep. 

Snug  in  bed  and  snoring.. 
RowMTthc  house  I  creep. 

Your  hard  heart  inploriag. 
Only  say,  Itc 
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*'  IVe  got  nine  pigs  and  a  sow, 

Tve  got  a  sty  to  sleep  'era  ; 
A  calf  and  a  brindled  cow, 

And  got  a  cabin  to  keep  *em  ; 
Sundry  hose  and  coat, 

An  old  grey  mare  to  ride  on. 
Saddle  and  bridle  to  boot. 

What  yott  may  ride  astride  on. 
Only  say,  fcc. 

'*  Tre  got  an  acre  of  ground, 

I've  got  it  set  with  praties ; 
I've  got  of  'baekey  a  pound. 

And  got  some  tea  for  the  ladles. 
I've  got  the  ring  to  wed. 

Some  whiskey  to  make  us  gaily, 
A  mattress  feather-bed, 

And  a  handsome  new  shUlelah. 
Only  say,  &c. 

*'  Tott've  got  a  charming  eye. 

You've  got  some  spelling  and  reading, 
You've  got,  and  so  have  I, 

A  taste  for  genteel  breeding ; 
You're  rich,  and  fair,  and  young. 

As  every  body's  knowing-* 
You've  got  a  dacent  tongue, 

Whenever  'tis  set  a-going. 
Only  say,  &c. 

••  For  a  wife  till  death 

I  am  willing  to  take  you-— 
But  och  I  I  waste  my  breath. 

The  devil  himself  can't  wake  you. 
'Tis  just  beginning  to  rain. 
So  I'll  get  under  cover.-. 
I'U  call  to-morrow  again. 
And  be  your  constant  lover. 
Only  sav 

Youll  have  Mbter  Brallaghan ; 
Don't  say  nay. 

Charming  Judy  Callaghan." 

This  is,  unqaestionablyf  a  very  un- 
equal performance^  and  cannot  be  coa« 
sidered  refined ;  yet  an  eye  not  indis* 
posed  to  friendly  appreciation  may 
discover  beauties.  It  is  our  business 
to  point  them  out»  rather  than  to 
speak  with  harshness  of  any  specimen 
of  the  popular  poetry  of  this  land. 
Who  can  deny  the  happy  freedom  of 
the  opening,  combmed  with  a  judicious 
particularity  ?  We  feel  the  night  wind 
playing  ablout  our  temples  as  we 
read.  Unconsciously  we  have  but- 
toned our  coat.  Great  is  the  power  of 
poetry !  Now  it  pUces  us  in  Thebes* 
and  now  in  Athens,  and  it  can  also 
place  us  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night.  It  is  noonday  when  we  read- 
but  the  poet  transports  us  at  once  to 
**  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,*'  and  ad- 
mirably in  harmony  with  the  wind 
before  nuaed  at  the  biddiqg  of  his 


muse.  It  is  a  windy  hour  that  same 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  bit- 
terly eoM.  We  feel  the  forlorn  state 
of  Mr.  Bralli^han,  as  he  sat  discon- 
solate upon  the  palings.  There  is  an 
exquisite  propriety  in  mentioning  the 
redout,  or  "  chorus,*'  as  we  commonly 
call  it  in  Ireland,  as  only  <'  a  part"  of 
his  wailings.  It  wraps  the  whole  in  a 
mantle  of  dreary  infinitude.  We  know 
not,  nor  can  g^ess,  the  full  extent  of 
the  ftmeste  passion  which  he  poured 
forth.  The  delicacy  of  the  suggestion, 
that  Judy  might  own  her  love,  as  no- 
body save  her  lover  and  the  wail  could 
overhear  the  soft  confession,  is  a  touch 
worthy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Indeed 
the  whole  poem,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
name  of  the  lady,  often  reminds  us  of 
the  most  charming  love  drama  that 
ever  was,  or  probably  ever  will  be 
written.  Except  for  the  allusion  t6 
snoring,  which,  while  it  adds  to  the 
truth  of  the  picture,  takes  away  from 
its  delicacy,  what  can  be  more  ear- 
nestly pathetic  than  the  lines— 


« 


You  lie  fast  asleep, 

Snug  in  bed  and  snoring— 
Round  the  house  I  creep. 

Your  hard  heart  imploring. 


(t 


It  is  probable  that  the  poet  may  have 
unconsciously  borrowed  this  idea  fron^ 
the  ode  ad  Lydkun^  the  twenty-fifth 
of  the  first  book  of  Horace 


« 


Me  tuo  longas  pereunte  noctes, 
Lydia  dermis. " 


The  enumeration  of  the  various  prou 
perty  of  the  lover  (we  mean  "  Mister 
Brallaghan")  is  not  quite  so  grand  as 
the  catalogue  of  the  ships  in  Homer, 
but  it  has  abundant  precedent  in  the 
classic  pastoral  poetry.  The  enume- 
ration of  flocks  and  herds,  of  hives  of 
honey,  and  of  stores  of  cheese,  has  em- 
ployed some  of  the  mo^t  charming 
verses  that  have  ever  been  written  in 
the  sweetest  and  most  powerful  of 
languages.  The  poet  who  sings  the 
loves  of  Mister  Brallaghan,  has,  we 
believe,  had  the  modesty  to  keep  his 
name  secret ;  and  even  were  it  known, 
it  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  place 
it  exactly  in  the  same  rank  with  Theo- 
critus, for  the  Greek  came  first.  Still 
it  is  evident  enough  that  our  anony- 
mous friend  hath  a  soul  for  die  pas- 
toral.    The  sttblimest  teuch,  howeveo 
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of  the  whole  poeini  is  that  in  which 
the  heroy  Budwedly  stung  with  a  sense 
of  neglect^  and  slightly  melted  with  a 
shower  of  rain»  abruptly  breaks  the 
|iassloaate  love  etraio^  and  bursts  forth 
on  a  no  less  passkmate  deobiration  of 
the  fruitkssaeas  of  his  endeaTOuri^^ 

*•  For  a  Willi  tiU  death 

laia  willing  to  takeyoo**. 
But  Dch  1  I  waste  my  breatht 
The  devil  himself  eaa*t  wake  you  i" 

The  fiunous  paseage  in  VirgtU  «rhcre 
Neptoae  Middenly  rteolleets  Hmt  he 
has  something  more  Unpertant  to  do 
thaa  scold  the  winds,  is  the  only 
thing  we  know  ia  poetry  to  be  coo^ 
paiwd  with  this  passage  in  the  loves  of 
Mister  Brallagfaaa^ 


^  Quos  ego  ;-^ed  motos  pnestai 
pooere  fluctus." 


The  daseioal  reader  ma^r  traee  som« 
considerable  resemblanoe  in  the  geae^ 
ral  tone  of  the  poem,  to  one  of  the 
serenading  songs  of  the  Komatiai  or 
Athenian  Eevellers*  which  is  to  be 
found  m  Aristophanies.  Of  thla  a  very 
lemmed  QMoriaHif  Remmoer,  some 
twentv  years  ago  and  upwards,  gave 
^he  followiiy  c^teoed  attd  charniag 
translatioa  t^^ 

*'  Wake,  wake,  wake  I 
Night's  not  yet  at  odds  with  dav, 
And  the  stars  that  shoot  and  playt 
With  ilery  Ugfats  upbraid  thy  slumber, 
Waiting  thy  eyes  to  fill  thehr  number, 
Wake,  wake,  wake ! 

**  Pair  one,  wake ;  'tis  love  that  pours 
These  soil  numbers  round  thy  doors, 
If,  per(4iaiice,  thy  peerless  sheen 
May  for  a  moment  shine  between 
Vight  and  this  thy  sullen  soreen. 

Wake,  wake,  wake  I 

«'  8011  is  thy  lattice  barr*d,  my  faurl 
Dost  thou  spurn  me  ?--«oUI  and  bare 
Hera  on  the  earth  exposed  I  lie, 
To  meet  the  morning  s  wandering  eye : 
But  oh,  for  gentle  pity's  sake. 
Be  moved  my  ptllow,  sweet,  to  make. 
Where  on  that  bosom's  firosen  snow, 
Buck  pbks  as  April  weareth  grow. 
wake,  wake,  waket" 

To  point  oat  minntely  the  paangee, 
aad  toma  of  thoii^glit  in  this  poem  from 
the  Greekywhioh  resemble  the  lyrieaHy^ 
yoaqcdid  tof  Hoty  ^  Mrt  Bwlli^aiii 


were  to  pay  but  an  ill  oonpUment  to 
the  judgment  and  discretion  of  our 
readers.  And  yet  it  must  be  confessed 
that  while  possessing  all  the  essential 
qualities  which  give  life  and  spirit  and 
force  to  the  Greek  poem,  Uie  Irish 
song  is  wanting  in  that  elegance  and 
finish  which  the  Greek  lyrist,  or  the 
kindred  genius  of  Moorci  would  haTO 
imparted. 

The  puUie^  we  trast^  will  fUly  nn- 
derstand  that  in  taking  this  love  poem 
of  Barney  and  Judy  for  our  obeerva- 
tions,  we  have  not  pUved  them  false 
by  selecting  one  of  which  the  tender- 
ness and  energy  surpass  the  aversire 
of  poems  of  the  same  dasa.  We  really 
do  not  think  so.  It  is  perfectly  tme 
that  we  opened  the  book  at  randoini 
and  took  what  canw  first  i  and  we 
doubt  not  that  many  other  Irish  songa 
of  the  common  kind  might  be  brouffht 
forward*  having  even  greater  dainia 
upon  the  admiration  of  the  judiciooe 
and  impartial  critic.  Perhaps  we  may 
at  another  opportunity  emplov  our* 
selves  in  a  similar  examination  of  other 
songs. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  peeuKar 
events  of  the  Irish  song  upon  whieli 
we  have  eonmieiited  as  an  iHustration 
of  the  views  prevloosly  stated*  fhlly 
bear  out  those  views.  Though  we 
have  had  occasion  to  mention  the  pas* 
toral  beauty  and  genuineness  of  Mr. 
Brallaghan's  detau  of  his  roral  pro- 
perty, yet  it  is  not  in  kamefif  simplieity 
that  the  poem  excele.  The  hero  of  it* 
indeed,  mentions  his  pound  of  tobacco 
and  his  tea,  and  bis  whiskey*  but  with 
oertain  allasions  <*  to  the  ladies,''  which 
plainly  show  that  he  had  an  idea  of  a 
general  entertainment,  a  rustic  root* 
perhaps,  for  which  some  vilhiffe  Gmi* 
ter  would  fytmish  the  accessories  and 
arrange  the  feast,  rathtf  than  that 
more  concentrated  domestte  Joy  which 
k  so  fbelingly  dwelt  upon  in  the  tongs 
of  Bums,  and  In  hundreds  of  other 
songs*  which  have  flowed  firom  the 
full  hearts  of  the  peasantry  themselves. 
The  lover  Brallsghan,  we  must  idlow* 
makes  distinct  mention  of  the  bed— 
the  intended  saered  nuptial  eoucb, 
which  nobody  can  deny  {m  a  purely 
domestic  matter ;  but  it  Is  to  he  noted 
that  along  with  the  bed  he  annonnoet 
the  possession  of  a  shillehgfa*  an  in- 
strument which  is  not  soggestiye  of 
affoetionate  intercourse  and  domestic 
foKcityi  bttt  rathir  Mem  tolndieatt 
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that  the  lover  foreaaiv  die  probable 
aeceasitj  of  having  at  hand  a  ready 
answer  or  antidote  to  those  ''eurtain 
lectures  "  vbich  the  providiog  of  the 
bed  has  brought  into  his  mind.  This 
detraets  from  the  pleasure  of  the  poem 
as  a  domestic  picture^  but  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  its  fidelity,  and  without  this 
alliisiony  showing  how  apt  strife  is  to 
attend  close  upon  pleasure^  the  poem 
of  Brallaghan  and  Callagfaan  would 
Doi  be  triiJy  Hibernian  aod  national 

Critics  may  feel  surprised  that  so 
broad  a  distinctkm  as  that  we  hava 
noticed  should  subsist  between  Scot- 
land and  England  in  respect  of  lyrical 
poetry  I  but  after  all  it  is  not  mora 


marked  nor  more  singular^  than  that 
between  Portugal  and  Snain  in  res^ 
pect  of  dramatic  poetry,  tnoifgh  these, 
nations  might  fably  be  expected  to  be 
almost  identical  in  their  literary  cha-^ 
racter.  So  it  is,  however,  that  while, 
no  nation,  except  the  nation  of  Shak-. 
speare^  can  compare  in  richness  of 
dramatic  genius  with  Spain,  Portugsi 
is  utterly  without  an  original  drama. 

Thus  it  is  that  nations,  however- 
closely  allied,  have,  like  brothers  in 
the  same  family,  different  tempers  and. 
dispositions,  the  sources  of  which  no 
one  nan  trace.  Let  ns  make  the 
best  we  can  of  our  firaiiaghans  and 
CailaghanSi 


fat  caapLt  or  tbi  eoMQVBBot* 


STiMii4  sniAar  soneuba 


Within  tea  leagues  of  the  carious 
town  of  Caen,  where  William  of  Nor- 
mandy and  his  queen  lie  buried,  the 
traveUer  who  devotes  a  short  space  of 
time  to  a  search  after  the  picturesque, 
may,  without  straying  too  &r  a-field, 
£nd  what  he  desires  in  the  clean,  bright, 
gay  town  of  Falaise,  where  the  great 
hero  of  the  conquest  was  born.  From 
Southampton  to  Havre,  it  reauires  but 
twelve  hours  to  cross,  and,  having 
climbed  up  the  precipitous  hill  which 
overlooks  the  cUjf  of  pagroU,  and  ad- 
mired the  charming  vulas  on  the  height 
of  logouville,  from  whence  a  magnifi- 
cent sea  view  delights  the  eye;  the 
wanderer  has  only  to  take  the  packet- 
boatt  which,  in  four  hours,  will  land 
him  at  Ci&en,  or  if  he  has  alreadhr  been 
introduced  to  the  abbeys  aux  ffamme$ 
and  Dame0f  he  may  step  into  the  boat 
which  crosses  the  fine  bold  river  to 
Hoofleur,  dreaming  meantime  of  the 
days  when  Henry  Y.  sailed  so  trium- 
phantly into  the  Seine,  or  when  Sir 
Sidney  Smith*s  daring  valour  led  him, 
by  the  same  route,  to  captivity. 

In  an  hour  Honfleur  is  reached,  a 
diligence  starts  from  the  quay,  and 
proceeds  through  an  avenue  of  a 
Ague's  lenffth,  between  beautiful  hills 
$fii  orduttwi  ftpd  '09m  fields  to  the 


strange  old  town  of  Lisieux,  prettily 
situated,  with  pleasant  walks  and  views 
all  round  itt  a  fine  cathedral,  and  a 
church  of  St.  Jacques,  both  grand 
specimens  of  the  massive  architecture 
of  the  twelfth  century.  In  this  town 
lived  and  died  the  traitor  bishop  ot 
BayeauXf  afterwards  of  Lisieux,  who 
sold  the  heroic  Jeanne  d*Arc  for  Eng- 
lish gold.  An  expiatory  chapel  was 
erected  bv  him,  where  it  was  hoped  tie 
tears  of  the  pious  would  help  to  wash 
his  sins  away ;  but  no  one  now  remem* 
hers  him  or  his  crime  when  prayers 
are  offered  at  the  shrine  of  the  virgin, 
in  the  chapel  which  stUl  exists.  The 
monev  of  the  cruel  bishop,  Pierre 
Caucnon,  was  therefore  expended  in 
vain,  for  the  centuries  it  must  have  re- 
quired to  pray  his  soul  out  of  purgatory 
cannot  have  expired  by  this  time. 

It  is  a  very  prettv  drive  from  Lisieux 
to  Falaise,  and  the  hotels  there  are 
good  and  dean :  most  of  the  ruinous 
striped  houses,  with  projecting  stories 
such  as  still  deform  the  streets  of 
Lisieux,  are  cleared  away  at  Falaise> 
leaving  wide  spaces  and  pure  air,  at 
least  in  the  centre  town,  wiiere  thebe&l 
habitations  are  to  be  found ;  there  are 
two  other  divisions  less  airv  and  more 
pictiiresquei  these  are  the  faubotti;g  of 
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Goibray,  and  Chose  of  St.  Laurent  and 
Le  Val  d'Ante,  where  many  antique 
houses  are  still  standing  ready  for  the 
pencil  of  the  antiquarian  artist. 

Rising  suddenly  from  the  banks  of  a 
brawling  crystal  stream,  a  huge  mass 
of  grey  rocks»  thrown  in  wild  confu- 
sion one  on  the  other,  sustains  on  its 
summit  the  imposing  remains  of  a 
feudal  ca.<tle,  whose  high  white  tower, 
alone  and  in  perfect  preservation,  looks 
round  over  an  immense  tract  of  smiling 
country,  and  tells  a  tale  of  by-gone 
power  and  grandeur;  adjoining  this 
mighty  donjon  are  walls  of  enormous 
thickness,  adorned  with  a  range  of 
beautiful  windows  with  circular  arches 
of  early  Norman  style ;  close  to  the 
last  of  these,  whose  pillars,  with 
wreathed  capitals,  are  as  sharp  as  in 
the  first  year  of  their  construction,  is 
a  low  door  leading  to  a  small  chamber 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall;  there  is  a 
little  recess  in  one  corner,  and  a  small 
window,  through  whose  minute  open- 
ing glimpses  of  a  fine  prospect  can  be 
caught.  It  was  in  this  narrow  room, 
once  said  to  have  been  adorned  with 
gold  and  Vermillion  and  other  gay  hues, 
that  a  child  was  born  in  secrecy  and 
mysterjr»  and  that  bv  the  imperfect 
light  his  beautiful  mother  looked  upon 
the  features  of  the  future  hero  of  Nor- 
mandy. Arlette,  the  skinner's  daugh- 
ter, whose  beauty  had  attracted  the  eve 
of  her  lord,  tradition  says,  while  she 
was  bathing  in  the  fountain  which  still 
bears  her  name,  was  here  confine«l  of 
William  the  Great,  conqueror  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  was  in  this  gloomy  retreat 
that  the  wondrous  infant,  who  was  to 
decide  the  destinies  of  two  nations, 
uttered  his  first  shrill  cry,  which  echo 
caufffat  up  and  sent  throughout  the 
land.  Little,  perhaps,  did  hit  poor 
mother  exult  in  his  birth  ;  she  was  of 
lowly  lineage,  had  never  raised  her  eyes 
to  the  castle  but  with  awe,  nor  thought 
of  its  master  but  with  fear ;  her  plea- 
sures were  to  dance  under  the  shade  of 
trees,  with  the  simple  villagers,  her 
duties  to  wash  her  linen  on  the  stones 
of  the  silver  stream  which  flowed  past 
her  father's  cottiffe. 

There  might  be  one  amongst  the 
youths  who  admired  her  beauty  whom 
she  preferred  to  the  rest — she  might 
have  dreamt  of  love  and  happiness 
with  him — she  might  have  inuigined 
hit  asking  her  of  her  fiitherf  who  gave 
a  grackKif  coomhI:  the  bclb  of  th« 


church  of  St.  Gervus  would  ring  a 
merry  peal,  her  companions  wouki 
strew  flowers  in  her  path — he  she 
loved  would  lead  her  home  to  bis 
humble  cot  amongst  the  beath-eovered 

rocks  of  Noron But  no — such  was 

not  to  be  her  fate :  a  mail-elad  war- 
rior, terrible  and  powerful,  whose  will 
may  not  be  resisted,  whose  gold  glit- 
ters in  her  father's  eyes,  or  whose 
chains  clank  in  his  ear,  has  seen  and 
coveted  her  beauty.  Her  father  trem- 
bles while  he  feeblv  resists;  he  en- 
treats the  mighty  duke  to  spare  his 
child ;  he  dares  not  tell  her  of  the 
proposition  made  to  him ;  he  hopes 
that  time  and  new  adventures  will  e^ 
face  Arlette  from  the  mind  of  her 
dangerous  lover:  but  again  he  is 
urged.  How  shall  he  turn  from  the 
heaps  of  gold  that  tempt  him  ? — how 
shall  he  escape  the  oMiette  that 
yawns  for  the  disobedient  Tassal  in 
yonder  tower?  He  appeals  to  his 
daughter.  She  has  no  reply  but  tears. 
Men-at-arms  appear  in  the  night — 
thev  knock  at  his  door,  and  demand 
Arlette.  They  promise  (kit  In  the 
name  of  their  master;  they  moiait 
her  on  a  steed  before  the  gentlest  of 
their  band ;  his  horse's  hooA  clatter 
along  the  rocky  way ;  her  fiither  bears 
the  sobs  of  his  child  for  a  little  space^ 
and  his  heart  sinks  within  him:  he 
turns  and  counts  the  pieces  thrown 
upon  his  threshold.  Arlette  csetttrns 
no  more  to  her  paternal  cottage  t  she 
is  concealed  from  view  in  a  turret  of 
the  castle,  but  it  is  not  as  a  hand- 
maiden of  the  duchess  she  rensaias 
there — her  existence  is  not  suppoeed 
to  be  known,  though  the  childless  wife 
of  Duke  Robert  weeps  in  secret  over 
her  wrongs. 

This  mav  all  be  fimcy,  and  perhape 
Arlette  did  not  weep  at  her  distioe- 
tion.  She  might  have  been  ambitions^ 
and  have  seen  glories  to  come  in  her 
child— she  might  have  been  artful,  aad 
commanded  the  affections  of  her  lover  ; 
and  when  she  told  him  thai  she  bad 
dreamt  **  a  tree  sprang  fWrni  her  bo- 
som which  overshaded  all  Normaady,'* 
her  designs  might  have  been  deep  and 
resolved.  When  her  little  son,  placed 
on  straw  by  his  side,  filled  his  stroa|^ 
but  tiny  hands  with  as  much  as  he 
could  graspk  she  might  have  tdcen  ad- 
vantage  of  the  circumstance  to  roaso 
hb  father's  pride,  aad  have  dietalcd 
the  sayiogof  the  $ag9  ^■■■"    " 
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IHeu  t  this  child  begins  early  to  grftsp, 
and  make  alt  his  own  !*'  The  child,  at 
all  events,  was  **  honourably  brought 
up/*  and  treated  as  if  legitimate. 

Close  to  the  natal  chamber  of  Duke 
William  may  be  seen  another  opening 
in  the  wall  still  smaller  and  much  more 
dismal,  to  which  a  ruined  window  now 
gives  more  light  than  in  the  days  when 
poor  young  Arthur  of  Brittany  looked 
vainly  through  its  loop-hole  over  a  wide 
extent  of  country,  now  all  cultivation 
and  beauty,  but  probably  then  brist- 
ling with  forts  and  towers,  all  in  the 
hands  of  his  hard-hearted  uncle,  John. 

After  having  made  his  nephew  pri- 
soner in  Anjon,  John  sent  him  to 
Falaise,  and  had  him  placed  in  this 
dung^n  in  the  custody  of  some  severe 
but  not  cruel  knights,  who  treated  him 
with  all  the  respect  they  dared  to  show. 
An  order  from  their  treacherous  mas- 
ter arrived^  that  they  should  put  their 
captive  to  death;  but  they  refused 
obedience,  and  indignantly  exclaimed, 
that  the  walls  of  the  castle  of  Falaise 
should  not  be  disgraced  by  such  a 
crime.  Arthur  was  therefore  removed 
to  Rouen,  and  there  less  conscientious 
men  were  found  to  execute  his  uncle*s 
will,  if  tradition,  so  varied  on  the  point, 
speaks  true. 

Stephen  mwntained  himself  in  this 
castle  against  the  father  of  Henry  II., 
and  these  walls  have  probably  echoed 
to  the  lays  of  minstrels  who  tuned  their 
harps  in  praise  of  the  beautiful  and 
haughty  heiress  of  Aquitaine.  The 
fiur  and  neglected  wife  of  C<Bur  de 
Lion  had  the  castle  of  Falaise  for  her 
dower,  and  for  some  time  is  said  to 
have  lived  here.  Philip  Augustus  ac- 
corded some  singular  privileges^  to 
FsJaise,  two  of  which  deserve  notice. 
If  a  woman  were  convicted  of  being 
fimdof9emidalt  and  known  to  backbite 
her  ne^hbours,  they  were  permitted 
to  place  cords  under  her  arms,  and 
duck  her  three  times  in  the  water: 
aft^  this,  if  a  man  took  the  liberty  of 
reproaching  her  with  the  circumstance, 
he  was  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten 
sons,  or  else  be  was  plunged  into  the 
stream  in  a  similar  manner.  If  a  man 
were  so  uogallant  as  to  call  a  woman 
Mglfft  he  was  obliged  to  pay  a  fine,  but 
if  the  women  were  as  pretty  then  as 
they  appear  now  in  Falaise,  it  was  not 
likely  that  such  an  offence  would  often 
be  eommitted.  With  their  neat  pet- 
t&^otiMi  MOan  feet  in  sabots,  high  but. 


terfly  or  mushroom  cap9,  as  white  as 
snow,  scarlet  handkerchiefs,  and  bright- 
coloured  aprons — with  their  round 
cheeks,  lively  eyes,  and  good-humoured 
expression,  the  Falaisiennes  are  as 
agreeable-looking  a  race  as  one  would 
wish  to  see,  and  more  likely  to  elicit 
compliments  than  reproach. 

Many  curious  customs  prevailed  in 
the  middle  ages  in  this  old  town,  and 
one  was  portrayed  on  the  walls  of  a 
chapel  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Tri- 
nity. It  was  the  execution  of  a  delin- 
quent who  had  injured  a  child  by 
disfiguring  its  face  and  arms.  The 
culprit  was  no  other  than  a  sow,  and 
when  the  crime  committed  was  brought 
home  to  her,  the  learned  judges  as-> 
sembled  on  the  occasion  pronounced 
that  she  deserved  condign  punishment, 
and,  in  order  to  hold  her  up  as  an 
example  to  all  sows  in  time  to  come, 
her  face  and  forelegs  were  mutilated 
in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of  her 
victim.  The  spectacle  took  place  in  a 
public  square,  amidst  a  great  concourse 
of  spectators,  the  father  of  the  child 
being  brought  as  a  witness,  and  con- 
demned to  see  the  punishment  as  a 
reward  for  not  having  sufficiently 
watched  his  infant.  The  viscount- 
judfipe  of  Falaise  appeared  "  on  horse- 
back with  a  plume  of  feathers  on  his 
head,  and  his  hand  on  his  side.**  The 
sow  was  dragged  forth  dressed  in  the 
costume  of  a  citizen,  in  a  vest  and 
breeches,  and  with  gloves  on,  having 
on  a  mask  representing  the  face  of  a 
man.  What  effect  this  wise  execu  tion 
had  is  not  related,  probably  it  producd 
as  salutary  a  result  as  most  of  those 
exhibited  for  the  amusement  of  an  en- 
lightened multitude. 

The  chain  of  the  rocks  of  Noron, 
on  part  of  which  the  castle  is  situated, 
are  singularly  picturesque,  and  from 
those  opposite,  risine  from  the  side  of 
Arlette*s  Fountain,  the  fine  ruins  have 
a  most  majestic  effect,  and  the  pros- 
pect is  extremely  beautiful.  A  soft 
turf,  covered  with  wild  thyme,  and 
heath,  and  fern,  makes  the  walks 
amongst  the  huge  blocks  agreeable  and 
tempting,  and  the  delicious  perfume  of 
the  heathy  beds  is  refreshmg  in  the 
extreme  $  the  air  is  pure  and  brilliant, 
and  the  landscape  all  brilliancy  and 
brightness.  At  the  time  of  the  annual 
fair,  celebrated  in  its  kind,  these  rocks 
are  covered  with  peasants  in  holiday 
costumes ;  but  at  other  periods  their 
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pleasing  solitude  is  iiniiiterrapted»  aad 
oottrs  may  be  passed  of  quiet  enjoy* 
men t  amongst  their  intricate  windings. 
From  many  a  point  the  majestic  walls 
of  the  opposite  castle  appear  to  advan- 
tage* and  endless  drawings  may  be 
made  from  every  elevated  spot*  all  so 
inviting  to  the  artlsty  that  oe  pausea 
embarrasaed  by  the  riofaea  before  him. 
There  the  snowy  dm^  with  its  sharp 
machicoulis  marked  against  the  blue 
sky  $  here  the  range  of  fine  windows 
belonging  to  the  ancient  arsenal — here 
the  broken  wall  and  Its  wide  breachi 
through  which  the  victorious  white 
plume  of  Le  Vert  Galant  might  be 
seen  waving  proudly  as  he  cheered  his 
men  on  to  the  attack  when  he  changed 
the  six  months  proposed  by  Brissao 
into  six  di^Sy  and  took  the  fortress  and 
the  town. 

One  anecdote  is  related  of  a  heroine 
of  Falaise,  whose  ezj^ts  are  record* 
ad  with  pride  by  her  countryment  by 
whom  she  is  called  La  Grande  Epe« 
ronniere.  She  had  headed  a  party  of 
valiant  citizens  who  defended  one  of 
their  gates*  and  fought  with  such  de* 
termination  as  to  keep  her  position  tot 
a  long  time  affainst  the  soldiers  of 
Henri  4tre.  The  king*  when  the  towa 
was  in  his  pewert  sunmioDed  her  be- 
£»re  him.  She  came  with  the  same 
undaunted  air*  and  before  he  had  time 
to  propose  terms  to  hery  demanded  at 
once  the  jufety  of  the  old  men  and 
all  the  women  of  Falaise.  Heery  was 
•truck  by  her  courage^  and  desired  her 
to  shut  herself  up  in  a  street  with  aU 
the  persons  she  wished  to  savei  toga, 
ther  with  all  their  most  precious  pes* 
sessions.  He  gave  her  his  word  that 
no  soldiers  should  penetrate  Into  thai 
retreat^  and  he«  of  course^  kept  his 
word.  She  called  together  her  friends 
and  took  charge  of  much  of  the  riches 
of  the  towo»  closed  the  two  ends  of 
the  street  in  which  she  Uved»  and  while 
all  the  rest  of  the  town  was  given  up 
to  pillage,  DO  one  ventured  to  enter 
the  sacred  precincts.  The  street  is  still 
polntedottt»  and  is  oalled  Le  Camp- 
fermaoty  or  Camp-feniie»in  memorv  of 
the  event.  The  heroic  Eperonm^ 
was  fortunate  ia  haviitt  a  chief  to  dsal 
with  who  gladly  took  advantage  el 
•vcrv  opportunity  to  eserdse  mercy. 

The  town  of  Falaise  b  well  provided 
with  water*  and  its  fountains  atand  la 
ine  open  sauarca.  A  pretty  rivulet 
mat  throvi^  the  gnatost  pari  and 


turns  several  mills-^lbr  corn*  oil*  cot- 
ton and  tan :  it  is  called  the  Ante^ 
and  runs  glitteriog  along  amongst  the 
rugged  stones  which  impede  its  way» 
with  a  gentle  murmur  making  a 
chorus  to  the  miMerou$  ArleUe$  who» 
kneeling  at  their  cottage  doorsy  aiay  he 
seen  rubbing  their  linen  against  the 
flat  stones  over  which  the  stream  floiMy 
bending  down  their  heads,  whiehf  ex^ 
o^  on  grand  oceasionsy  are  no  loi^ger 
adorned  with  the  high  fly  caps  which 
so  much  embellished  themy  but  are  co- 
vered with  a  somewhat  unsightly  cot- 
ton night-capy  a  species  of  head*gear 
much  in  vogue  in  thupar  t  of  lower  Nor- 
mandyy  aiM  a  maanfaeture  for  which 
Falaise  is  celebratedy  and  which  has 
obtained  for  it  the  unromaatic  name  ef 
tAetamno/coUommghicapif  Howev«rt 
there  is  one  advantage  in  this  practice  i 
the  women  have  better  teeth  than  ia 
most  cider  oountriesy  owing*  perhaps* 
to  their  heads  being  kept  warm  ;  and 
ugly  as  the  cotton  caps  arCy  they  am 
to  be  admired  accordingly. 

There  are  several  churchea  more  or 
less  delaced  in  Falaiset  in  each  stiU 
exist  the  circular  arches  of  Kooma 
construction  which  distinguish  the 
earHest  buildings.  Some  of  them  are 
very  perfect*  and  there  are  speoioMM 
of  almost  every  period  to  be  found  in 
thebr  eombre  retrealii  Very  Uttb 
painted  glass  remains*  and  not  a  single 
tumb  or  imi^  of  a  saiat  has  bwo 
spared  ;  hute  and  hovels  are  built  ekiee 
up  to  the  walls  of  the  chief  dwrch 
Of  St  Gervaisyaad  conceal  what  little 
beauty  time  and  war  have  spared* 
No  traces  now  remain  of  ounveata  or 
hospitals  endowed  by  pious  Couadcrs. 
Bersog^'s  statue  ao  aiore  adorns  the 
chob*  oif  the  church  of  Guihray,  whkk 
was  so  much  aa  object  of  iaicrea  to 
the  fair  queen* 

A  lew  antique  houses  stall  exist*  bul 
they  have  no  elegance  of  earviag*  aa 
at  Angers  and  Bourgo^  to  atone  for 
their  extremely  slovraly  aad  nitaoas 
aspect  One  m  called  the  houae  of 
William  the  Conqueror*  and  a  rudvly 
sculptured  bust  is  exhibited  thero 
which  is  dignified  by  his  name.  Soma 
tottering  houses  still  contrive  to  keep 
together*  though  much  out  of  the  per^ 
pendieolar  t  one  is  singular*  being  co» 
vared  with  a  aort  of  ooat  of  mail 
formed  of  little  scales  of  thia  wood 
lapping  oaeow  the  other*  aad  having 
this  rswnini  of 
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parently  oaoB  of  mat  delicacy.  A 
pretty  tower  is  £tiU  to  be  seen  at  the 
comer  of  the  rue  du  Campfiense  which 
teems  to  have  formed  part  of  a  very 
elegant  baildingi  to  ju4ge  br  its  light* 
VKM  and  grace  {  it  hae  sunk  eooside- 
rably  ia  the  earthy  but  from  its  height 
a  me  prvapect  can  be  obtained. 


There  is  a  good  public  library^  that 
great  resource  of  all  French  towns, 
and  several  fine  buildings  dedicated  to 
general  utility ;  but  the  boys  of  the 
collie  excite  the  envy  of  the  stranger^ 
for  their  abode  is  on  the  broad  ram« 
parts  of  the  fine  old  chateau  of  WiU 
liam  the  Conqueror. 


SfsaifEirs  ojr  itsxiCAN  rotfftT. 


The  following  specimens  of  Aztec  or 
Mexican  poetry  require  to  be  intro* 
duced  to  our  readers  with  a  few  preli* 
mi  nary  observations.  The  inhabitants 
of  Mexico,  at  the  period  of  their  con^ 
^est  by  the  Spaniards,  had  attained  to 
a  considerable  degree  of  civilization* 
They  possessed  a  regularly-organised 
government,  with  its  system  of  laws 
and  finance.  They  were  in  advance 
of  many  European  governments  of  the 

rin  the  establisnment  of  posts  for 
regular  transmission  of  intelli* 
gence.  The  roost  extraordinary  proof 
of  their  science  is  afforded  bv  their 
inode  of  computing  time,  which  was 
far  more  accurate  than  that  of  Greece 
or  Rome,  and  involves  a  degree  of 
astronomical  skill  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult  to  ascertain  the  origin.*  Such  a 
nation  could  not  be  destitute  of  poetry, 
but  unfortunately  only  a  few  fra^* 
ments  of  it  have  been  preserved.  We 
know,  however,  on  the  authority  of 
fbe  earlv  Spanish  and  native  historians, 
thai  Mexican  )>oetry  was  of  dif&rent 
kinds,  as  historical  ballads,  hvmns  in 
honour  of  their  gods,  and  lyrical  pieces^ 
and  some  very  qu^nt  approximations 
to  what  may  be  called  dramatic.  The 
deeds  of  their  ancestors  were  recorded 
by  two  methods:  they  were  depicted 
by  hieroglyphics  or  picture  writinffSy 
and  also  formed  the  theme  of  popular 
ballads,  which  the  Spaniards  called 
Tijmanees,  These  were  remembered 
long  after  the  conquest,  an  event  which 
afforded  an  abundant  accession  of  tragic 


inatter,  and  the  atrocities  of ^  Cortez 
and  Alvarado,  the  ruin  of  their  chiefs 
and  nation,  formed  the  subject  of  many 
a  plaintive  song.  Three  generations 
aner  the  Spanish  conquest,  a  learned 
Mexican,  who  wrote  a  history  of  his 
country,  often  appeals  to  the  ballads 
of  the  peasantry  as  historical  evidence 
for  many  minute  details  in  the  trans- 
actions  of  the  Spaniards.  Unfor- 
tunately the  fate  of  Mexican  antiqui- 
ties followed  that  of  the  nation  ;  the 
Spanish  priests,  who  followed  in  the 
wake  of  their  worthless  countrymen, 
waged  war  against  the  national  relicts^ 
and  the  first  bishop,  Zumaraga,  de- 
stroyed every  thing  which  was  not  in- 
destructible. At  a  later  period,  when 
men  of  intelligence  attempted  to  col- 
lect such  portions  of  information  as 
still  r«nained#  the  Sj^ish  govern- 
ment threw  every  inu^inable  oostruc- 
tion  b  the  way,  and  many  precious 
manuscripts  have  slumbered  for  cen- 
turies in  the  monasteries  and  libraries 
•f  Mexico  and  Spain.  The  observa- 
tion of  Murhofius  in  the  sixteenth  cen* 
tury  was  true  of  Spain  in  the  nineteenth. 
'^In  the  Spanish  libraries,"  he  says^ 
^  there  were  many  manuscripts,  but^ 
Rke  dragons,  thev  watch  over  their 
wealth,  neither  using  it  themselves  nor 
permitting  those  to  do  so  who  have  the 
ability  and  the  inclination."  Since  the 
independence  of  the  Spanish  colotiies, 
these  obstructions  have  been  removed 
in  America^  and  also,  we  believe*  in 
Spain,  since  the  recent  change  in  the 


*  The  great  similarity  between  the  Mexican  calendar  and  that  of  the  ancient 
fitnrtfans  haa  b^n  noticed  by  Ntebuhr— a  remark,  howetvr,  which  can  only 
•laaudaM  aa  unaTailing  curiMity. 
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govemmenti  and  manuscripta  written 
two  hundred  years  a$(o  are  now  comin;^ 
to  the  light.  M.  Ternaux,  an  intel- 
ligent French  bookseller,  has  published 
many  of  these  heretofore  unknown 
papers,  and  from  them  we  have  ex« 
tracted  the  following  little  pieces. 

We  have  not  seen  any  remains  of  the 
historical  ballads,  nor  any  of  the  reli- 
gious hymns  which*  perhaps,  may  still 
exist*  nor  are  we  aware  that  any  dri^ 
matic  fragments  have  been  published. 
This  latter  kind  of  poetry  is  highly 
praised  by  Boturini,  but  from  the  less 
imaginative  accounts  of  Acosta  (an 
old  writer),  it  appears  to  have  been  of 
but  little  merit.  He  informs  us  that 
there  was  in  the  citv  of  Cholula,  a 
small  theatre  about  thirty  feet  square, 
surrounded  by  arches  of  flowers  and 
feathers.  The  performers  exhibited 
burlesque  characters,  feigning  them- 
selves sick  with  colds,  deaf,  lame,  and 
addressing  themselves  to  the  idol  for  a 
return  of  health :  all  recited  their  com- 

Slaints  and  misfortunes,  which  pro- 
uced  infinite  mirth  among  the  au- 
dience; others  appeared  under  the 
names  of  different  little  animals,  some 
in  the  disguise  of  beetles,  some  like 
toads,  some  like  lizards,  and  upon  en- 
countering each  other  reciprocally 
recounted  their  employments,  which 
was  highlv  satisfactory  to  the  people  as 
they  performed  their  parts  with  infi- 
nite ingenuity.  Several  little  boys  also 
belonging  to  the  temple  appetfed  in 
the  disguise  of  butterflies  and  birds 
of  various  colours,  and  mounting  upon 
the  trees,  which  were  fixed  there  on 
purpose,  the  priests  threw  little  balb 
of  earth  at  them  with  slings,  occasion- 
ing incidents  of  much  humour  and 
entertainment  to  the  spectators.* 

The  following  poems  were  composed 
by  Nerahualloyott,  a  celebrated  king 
of  Texcuco,  who  died  some  time  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico. 
This  remarkable  king  was  highly  dis- 
tinguished for  hb  talents,  his  virtues, 
and  his  love  of  justice,  which,  how- 
ever, he  adminbtered  with  the  charac- 
teristic severitv  of  the  Indian  race. 
He  was  asfture<ily  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened of  the  Mexican  race,  and  in 
intellectual  and  moral  character  far 
•aperior  to  the  profligate  crew,  who. 


a  few  years  later,  desolated  the  coun* 
try.  He  composed  sixty  hymn»  in 
honour  of  the  Creator  of  heaven,  some 
of  which  were  afterwards  translated 
into  Spanish  by  one  of  hb  descendants. 
According  to  the  testimony  oi  the 
older  authors,  whether  Spanish  or  In* 
dian,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  t6 
the  study  of  nature.  He  collected  an 
extensive  menagerie  of  every  kind  of 
animal,  and  employed  skilful  artbts  in 
preparing  natural  history  drawings, 
many  of  which  escaped  the  ravages  of 
the  conquerors,  and  are  spoken  of 
with  praise  by  Hernandez,  the  Spanish 
naturalist.  It  is  abo  a  remarkable 
circumstance  that  thb  Teacucan  king 
was  also  a  pagan  theist ;  he  despised  the 
idolatrv  and  bloody  rites  of  hb  oountryt 
and  paid  his  devotions  to  the  Creator 
of  heaven  alone.  It  b  abo  much  to  hb 
credit  that  he  discouraged  as  much  as 
possible  the  custom  of  human  iacri- 
ficing. 

The  character  of  the  poetry  whidi 
has  come  down  to  us  b  not  one 
of  great  merit,  and  in  thb  respect 
it  must  be  confessed  it  b  of  but 
little  interest.  It  b  chiefly  valuaable 
as  dbpkying  the  genius  of  the  In- 
dian mind.  On  perusing  them  we  find 
they  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  all 
that  we  know  of  the  dbpositionsof  the 
American  Indians.  Solemn,  melan- 
choly, and  lugubrious,  we  find  in  them 
nothing  of  a  gay  and  festive  nature ; 
ihej  are  a  contemplation  of  death,  of 
a  piece  with  the  death-soqg  of  an  Irri- 
quob  or  Algonquin.  We  find  in  them 
not  merely  the  melancholy  of  a  heathen 
destitute  of  all  consolatory  prospects 
and  correct  views  of  Divine  Provi* 
dence,  but,  in  addition,  the  sombiw 
mind  of  the  unsocial  Indian,  indif- 
ferent alike  to  pain  or  pleasure— of  a 
mind  accustomed  to  human  sacrifices 
and  frightful  idob.  The  only  poetry 
of  a  similar  cast  which  we  can  re- 
member b  in  the  fragments  of  Mim- 
nermus. 

The  subject  of  all  thesepoems  b  the 
instability  of  all  human  dmirs  derived 
from  the  fate  of  the  Teepaocca 
mi-iirchy.  The  Tecpanecas  had»  fat 
aconsiderable  time,  been  the  oppreesort 
of  the  kings  of  Mexico  and  Teseoeo, 
until  a  siMoetsful  insurrection  com* 


'  *  We  have  copied  this  account  from  Clavigaro,  at  we  have  not  a  copy  of 
Acosta  beside  us. 
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pletelj  destroyed  their  ascendancy. 
Previous  to  that  result  the  author  of 
the  poems  had  heen  for  many  years  an 
exile. 

Of  thenative  versification  we  can  say 
hut  little>  as  our  translations  are  made 
from  the  Spanish :  some  form  of  rythm 
roust  have  heen  observed,  for  we  are 
informed  that  the  Mexican  poets  were 
in  the  practice  of  introducing  interjec- 
tions and  words  destitute  of  meaning 
to  complete  the  metre. 

The  following  little  piece  hears  in- 
ternal evidence  of  being  composed  on 
contemplating  the  fate  of  the  able 
usurper  Tezozomoc.  It  is  at  least  as 
ffood  in  its  kind  as  any  thing  we  find  in 
MacPherson's  Ossian — 

'*  Listen  with  attention  to  the  lament 
which  I,  the  king  Nesahualcoyott,  speak- 
ing to  myself,  have  made  concerning  the 
lot  of  empire,  and  exhibit  to  others 
as  a  wammg. 

"Oh,  turbulent  and  restless  king, 
when  death  has  overtaken  thee,  thy  sub- 
jects will  be  destroyed  and  despised, 
they  will  find  themselves  in  deep  per- 
plexity, and  then  it  will  not  be  thy 
power  which  rules  the  empire,  but  God 
the  Creator  all-powerful. 

**  Whoever  has  seen  the  palace  and 
court  of  the  old  king  Tesoxomoc,  and  the 

Erosperous  and  powerful  condition  of 
is  tyrannical  dominion,  at  present  dry 
and  withered,  would  have  believed  that 
it  would  have  endured  for  ever,  but 
every  thing  this  world  offers  is  mockery 
and  delusion,  since  every  thing  wastes 

and  finishes. 

**  It  is  saddening  to  contemplate  the 
success  which  followed  the  policy  of  this 
old  and  mfirm  monarch, who,  like  a  wil- 
low watered  by  cupidity  and  ambition, 
Tose  above  and  lordea  over  the  weak 
and  humble.^  His  spring  time  offered 
him  meadows  Vnd  flowers,  and  long  did 
he  enjoy  them ;  but  at  last  worm-eaten 
and  dry  the  whirlwinds  of  death  arrived, 
and  uprooting  him  scattered  his  firag- 
mentsover  the  soil.  The  fate  of  the 
ancient  king  Colxastle  was  not  more 
dreadful,  for  there  is  no  memorial  of  his 
house  or  linei^.*  ,    . 

•*  At  present,  by  this  plamtive  song, 
I  awake  the  memory  and  warning  ex- 
«mpie  of  what  happened  in  the  season 
of  flowers,  and  at  the  end  of  the  career 
of  Texoxomoc  long  as  he  enjoyed  his 


prosperity.  Who  is  there  who  in  listen- 
ing, however  hard-hearted  he  may 
be,  can  refrain  from  tears,  since  abun- 
dance of  riches  and  variety  of  enjoy- 
ments, are  like  bouquets  of  flowers, 
which  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  and  at 
length  lose  their  leaves  and  wither  from 
before  us. 

*'  Sons  of  kings  and  jiowerful  chiefs, 
reflect  upon  that  which  in  my  mournful 
song  1  have  set  before  you,  when  1  call 
to  mind  that  which  happened  during  the 
flourishing  spring  season,  and  the  last 
end  of  the  powerful  king  Tozozorooc, 
when  I  again  repeat  who  will  be  so  cruel 
as  to  refrain  from  tears,  since  the  abun- 
dance of  various  flowers,and  the  greatest 
pleasures  are  but  bouquets  which  wither 
and  die  before  us. 

*'  Nevertheless  the  talkative  birds  by 
their  melody  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the 
opening  season :  every  thing  is  like  the 
bouquet  which  passes  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  at  last  withers  and  dies  from  be- 
fore us." 

The  foregoing  little  poem,  which  we 
have  in  some  degree  abridged  (bv 
omitting  the  tautologies  of  the  Spanish 
translatiouyand  the  paraphrastic  expan- 
sion of  the  French  one),  was  composed 
by  the  king  of  Tezcuco  on  contem- 
plating the  ruin  of  the  usurper's  family 
and  nation.  The  following  elegy,  in  a 
still  more  melancholy  strain,  and  still 
more  characteristic  of  the  Indian  mind, 
appears  to  have  been  susgested  by  the 
destruction  of  AzcopozaTco,  the  capital 
of  the  usurper's  kingdom.  The  old 
usurper  (Tezozomoc),  as  we  have  men- 
tioned in  the  foot-note,  lived  for  some 
years  in  a  state  of  decrepitude,  during 
which  his  mind  lost  nothing  of  its 
vigour.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
who  exceeded  his  father  in  cruelty. 
The  legitimate  king  of  Tezcuco  was  an 
exile,  and  his  father  had  been  mur- 
dered by  the  old  usurper.  The  legi- 
timate heir  (the  author  of  these  poems) 
after  several  years*  exile,  was  restored 
to  his  throne  by  the  aid  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states.  The  usurping  prince 
was  killed,  and  his  capital  destroyed. 

**The  decaying  splendours  of  the 
world  are  like  the  green  willows  which, 
although  Ihey  may  aspire  to  maturity, 
at  last  an  unforeseen  flre  consumes  them. 


•  To  understand  this  paragraph  we  may  observe,  that  the  old  usurper  obUined 
his  ascendancy  more  by  his  policy  than  his  courage.  During  the  last  years  of  his 
Hfe  he  lost  all  power  over  his  limbs,  and  was  kept  in  a  sort  of  cradle  wrapped  up  in 
cotton,  but  from  this  sepulchre  he  governed  his  people  with  his  accustomed  abUit 
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tbe.  sbm  batchut  cntft  them  down,  % 
wbirlwina  uproots  them,  or  age  and 
deorepitade  bend  and  disfigure  them 

**  The  purple*  resembles  the  rose  in 
complexion  and  fate.  The  tints  of  both 
onlj  l*st  as  the  chaste  buds  board  no 
Rome  portions  of  the  rich  pearls  witn 
which  the  morning  decorates  them,  and 
carefully  distributes  them  in  Kouid  dew. 
But  scarcely  has  the  father  of  aii  fiTingf 
directed  vdoq  them  the  sliflrhtest  ray  o 
bis  light,  than  he  despoils  tnem  of  their 
luxuriant  beauty,  and  sends  them  wither-* 
Inff,  instead  of  th^  purple  and  (taming 
colours  in  which  they  were  so  proudly 
rolled.  The  lovely  commonwealths  of  the 
flowers  measure  their  dominion  by  brief 
periods:  that  which  in  the  morning  was 
spovdly  erect  Ia  form» vanity, and  power, 
m  the  evening  laments  its  t^len  tJirooe* 
its  decay,  death,  and  the  tomb. 

"  Every  earthly  thing  has  its  term : 
b  the  midst  of  the  moat  festive  career 
of  their  pride  and  splendour,  their  breath 
is  stopped,  they  fall,  and  are  thrown  in- 
to the  grave.  Tlie  wide  eircumfer«nce 
of  the  earth  is  but  a  sepnicfare  \  there 
is  nothing  unless  tttstaiiicd  by  piety, 
b«t  wffl  be  lost  and  bwried.) 

**  TIm  riveva,  streams,  aM  irantaiai 
fl«w  onwafd,  aoae  of  them  retam  It 
their  slender  aonroe,  they  hasten  reek- 
lesfly  to  tlie  vast  realm  of  Zlalve,ft  and 
the  nearer  they  approach  his  wioe-ex- 
tended  borders,  (the  sei^-shore,}  the 
deeper  tliey  excavate  their  own  gloomy 
iim  for  their  foneral.  That  which  was 
yesterday  is  not  to-day,  and  no  one  can 
teH  what  is  to  be  on  tlie  morrow. 

•«  The  (Vmeral  vaults  are  filled  with 
inffMted  dost,  which  cmo  wwa  lh» 
bcMt  of  living  bodies  wUeh  sm  m 
thrones,  vnder  canopisa^  presided  in 
Msemblies,  tuwamasil  armies,  coo* 
quered  hhifilia^  possessed  treasures, 
reeeiveil  llenours,  flattered  by  fortune, 
■M^jiisfy,  and  dominion.    Their  gloriea 


are  passed  lilce  the  dnsty  smdce  throws 
fWmi  the  Tartarian  fire  of  Popocatcpec  | 
with  no  other  oMOMrlat  of  thdr  ezia- 
tence  than  the  parchments  on  which 
tlietr  liistory  ia  writtsAb  Alaa  1  if  1  in- 
trednoe  yon  bto  the  obetnre  reeesies  of 
these  catacombs,  and  inquire  of  yo« 
which  are  the  Inmes  of  the  first  leader 
of  the  old  Toltecs.f  of  NecaxemitI,  the 
reverend  worshipper  of  the  gods ;  if  I 
should  Inauire  of  you  where  is  tlie  tn- 
•nmparabte  l>eanty  of  the  glorions  em-> 
press  Xiuhtsal,  or  the  paeim  Tepiltiia, 
last  king  of  the  nnfortnnate  raanarchy  of 
Iho  Toltces  ;**  if  I  Inquire  where  are  tha 
aaored  ashes  of  our  first  anssstsr 
Xoloti,tt  the  mamifioeni  Nopaluin* 
and  the  generous  Tlotain,  and  even  tlie 
ashes  yet  warm  of  my  father,  so  gto* 
rious  and  immortal  in  spite  of  his  mis* 
fortunes ;  if  any  one  address  to  yon  such 
questions  respecting  your  iliostrioua 
ancestors,  what  can  von  reply  unlesa 
*  itidepohdi  indtpokdi^  1  know  nothing,  I 
know  nothing,  for  first  and  last  they  are 
mingled  with  the  earth,  as  we  will  bc^ 
and  they  who  follow. 

'*Let  us  aspire,  faitineible  prineca, 
brave  captains,  and  as  fhithlWl  menda* 
loyal  subjects,  let  us  aspire  to  heaven, 
for  there  every  thing  is  eternal,  nothing 
decays.  The  horror  of  the  grave  m 
(to  us)  but  an  agreeable  cradle  to  the 
sun,  and  the  ftineral  sliadows  are  bril* 
liant  lights  to  the  stars.  No  one  can 
delkce  those  celestial  hieroglyphiee,  Ihr 
they  in  the  most  immediate  naaoer  die* 
play  the  immense  maiestj  ef  thi^ai^ 
thor,  and  thaf  aw  tk  eaaswwfty  o«r 
eyea  hehsM  what    our   fathers   saw, 

~  ear  descendants  will  nereelve  alter 

XX 


The  nest  poem  ia  of  »  Urn 
cboly  natare — it  waa  ooMpoaed  by  tho 
prinee  who  ia  tfao  author  of  tlie  two 
preceding   onea.     The  Spaaiali 


*  ProhaUy  as  emUematic  of  hoaoor  and  power. 

5  The  sun,  the  deity  of  the  Mexicans. 
The  meaninff  ia  obscure,  hot  we  are  nnwining  to  lose  ao  excellent  a  sootU 
moot    The  woroi  are,  "  no  hay  cosa  que  eoatente  ono  oootitulo  de  piedad  no  la 
eseonda  entieme."    The  Frenoa  rendering  ia  oarlamly  farther  from  the  original, 
and  the  meaning  fhr  leas  pleasing  %  **  Rien  ne  pent  nous  defeadra  da  trepaa  1% 
mort  est  impitoyable." 
f  Tlie  god  of  the  water, 
A  vefeaaie  moaataia  hi  the  vleiaity  ef  Moiiao-  its  aaiM  aigaifiea  anohing 


f  The  ToHoea  were  tho  oldeat  aad  meet  eiviliaod  people  af  Maxieo. 

<•  The  Tolteea  were  remarkable  for  their  civiliaatloo  and  humanity ;  pestOcoce, 
famine,  and  the  attacks  of  hostile  tribea  drove  the  greater  part  of  thees  froaa 
MesieOb  There  la  Utile  doahi  thai  they  fsaad  aa  asykmi  ia  Ooatimaia  and 
l^ioaragaa. 

ttTholMMtfef  thaMaavdNyefTeteaeos  tim  aawaa  that  Mow  are  those  ef 
ihiiA  of  thaaaMonoeiilflh 

XX  Alluding  to  taerolaaie  of  natarsb 
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sion  is  prolwhly  a  very  correct  one«  aa 
it  wftB  made  by  an  Indian  prince,  the 
grand  nephew  of  the  poet,  and  who 
was  equally  Tersant  in  the  two  lan- 
guages :— 

'*  1.  I  desire  to  sing  for  a  moment, 
since  I  have  opportunity  and  lei8ure,and 
I  hope  to  be  listened  to  with  kindness^ 
for  my  good  intentions  deserve  that 
farour.  I  begin  my  song,  which  should 
rather  be  called  a  lament. 

"2.  And  thou  my  bdored  friend, 
en^o^  the  beauty  of  these  flowers  and 
rojoice  with  me,  cast  aside  the  appre- 
hisnsion  of  eril,  for  pleasure  Is  meeted 
Rut  to  have  its  end  with  an  unhappy 
life. 

"  3.  I  keep  time  while  shiglng  to  the 
sounding  musical  instrument.*  Thou 
enjoying  the  beauty  of  flowers,  dance 
and  celebrate  the  powerful  god  (the 
sun).  Participate  m  the  present  hap- 
piaeas  for  bunaa  life  &  fleeting. 

"4.  From  Ocblaeaa,  where  thou 
hast  oboaen  to  establish  thy  noble  court, 
thou  bast  willed  that  thy  throne 
should  be  adorned  with  rich  tapestry, 
from  which  I  infer  that  the  empire  wiH 
increase  in  magnitude  and  renown. 

**5.  Prudent  Oyoyotsin,  illustrious 
khig  and  noaareh,  enjoy  the  present 
good  which  the  flowering  season  gives 
thee,  l«r  a  day  will  come  when  you  will 
seek  for  happiness  and  Joy. 

<•  ^  Tb^  a  day  will  come  which  will 
snatch  the  sceptre  from  thy  hand,  thy 
moon  of  happiness  shall  wane,  thou 
.wilt  nqt  then  be  so  powerful  and  glo- 
rious, then  thv  dependents  will  h%  de- 
prived of  all  tneir  prosperity. 

**7«  In  these  melancholy  oircum- 
•taaoaa,  the  noble  brood  of  thy  nest, 
.who  are  tibe  slrsoffth  of  prinees,  theee 
who  ai^  deaeended  from  noble  parenta, 
aiU  forsake  thy  ohieftaiaahip  and  tasle 
the  bitterness  of  destitution. 

"  8,  They  wiU  preserre  the  memory 


of  thy  vanished  greatness,  which  cause 
the  envy  of  all  thy  victories,  and  tri- 
umphs, and  lost  power ;  reflecting  on 
their  ills  they  will  shed  floods  of  tears. 

'^9.  Thy  progeny  who  have  served 
thee  in  plumes  and  coronets  when  de- 
prived of  the  wilL  emigrate  to  Cal- 
nuacan,  and  regarded  as  exiles,  their  ills 
will  be  the  more  acute  from  the  reflexion. 

"  10.  This  powerful  dynasty,  worthy 
of  a  thousand  crowns  and  honours,  will 
be  neglected  by  fame.  The  nations  will 
only  remember  those  who  governed  ^  ith 
'ustice  even  the  three  capitals  which 
maintain  the  honour  of  the  empire.f 

"11.  In  the  illustrious  Mexico,  Mon- 
tezuma is  the  pride  of  Indian  valour ; 
in  happy  Comuacan,  Nesahualcoyotl 
reiens  ;  at  Acataplan,  the  strong  Tolo- 
quu  is  the  protector. 

"12.  I  am  not  afraid  that  any  one 
forgets  the  beneflcent  administration  of 
thy  reign,  where  thou  wast  placed  by 
the  hand  of  the  governor  of  the  world 
who  acts  wondermlly. 

"  13,  Enjoy  then,  KeaahualeoyoU,  the 
utmost  good  which  you  still  possess, 
crown  thy  illustrious  forehead  with  the 
flowers  of  this  delightful  garden,  listeu 
to  my  song,  accompanied  by  music,  as  its 
object  is  to  delight  thee. 

"  14.  The  pleasures  of  this  Hfe,  its 
wealth  and  honours,  are  only  lent — ^tbey 
are  only  feigned  goods,  having  only  the 
seml>lance  of  reality.  This  is  an  ia»- 
pertant  troth,  and  yo«  eanaoi  r^ly  to 
this  question. 

"  15.  What  has  become  of  CihuapaUa 
of  Comtsin  the  brave,  and  Cona- 
huatzin  ?  What  remains  of  them  all  ? 
Their  name,  and  perhaps  they  have 
passed  to  another  life — ^this  |s  all  we 
know. 

*M6i  God  grant  that  we,  who  are 
sttU  connected  by  the  feeble  thread  of 
love,  that  we  treasure  up  friendship. 
We  see  the  eruel  hand  of  death,  for 
there  is  no  certain  good,  and  the  fii^ure 
is  always  ancertain. ' 


•'-^ 


*  The  wnsieal  favtnunenta  of  the  Mexicans  were  very  imperfect,  consisting  of 
^vlae  or  roiids,  and  diftrent  kinds  of  drums.  It  is  probably  to  a  kind  of  the  latter 
to  which  the  poet  alludes,  (Huebuetl.)  of  which  the  leather  eould  be  slackened  or 
tigbtwied,  wi  whioh  was  stmek  by  the  fingers. 

-f  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Mexican  kmgs  wsve  the  sole  heads  ef  the 
empire  \  oo  the  contrary,  the  ^eatness  of  their  dominion  was  founded  on  the  coa* 
federacy  of  three  states,  Mexico^  Tlacopan,  and  Tescnco,  although  Mezioo  wa^  qf 
course  the  leading  state, 
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NUTS   AND   NUTCBACKER8.— >N0.   Tq. 

*'  The  world's  my  filbert  which  with  my  crackers  I  will  open. 

okai 


hak^pear^* 


*'  The  priest  caHs  the  lawyer  a  'cheat. 

And  the  lawyer  beknates  the  dirihe ; 
And  the  statesman,  beMuse  he's  so  mat. 
Thinks  his  trade's  as  hottest  as  mine." 

**  Hard  texts  are  nMt$  (I  will  not  call  them  cfaeaterst) 
Whose  shellH  do  keep  their  kernels  from  the  eaters ; 
Open  the  shells,  and  yof  shall  have  the  meat : 
Tney  here  are  brought.for  you  to  c^ack  and  eat" 

John 

A  NUT   rOR  THE   SEASON.— JULLIEN*S  QUADRILLES, 


A  VERT  curious  paper  might  be  made» 
by  any  one  who,  after  an  absence  of 
some  years  from  Ireland,  should  chro- 
nicle bis  new  impressions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  compare  them  witli  his  old 
ones.  The  changes  time  works  every- 
where, even  in  a  brief  space»  are  re- 
markablei  but  particularly  so  in  a  land 
where  every  thing  is  in  a  state  of 
transition — where  the  violence  with 
which  all  subjects  are  treated,  the  ex- 
cited tone  people  are  wont  to  assume 
on  every  topic*  are  continually  pro- 
ducing their  effects  on  society — dis- 
membering old  alliances —begetting 
new  combinations.  Such  is  the  case 
with  us  here ;  and  everjf  year  evidences 
by  the  strange  anomalies  it  presents  in 
politics,  parties,  public  feelings  and 
private  habits,  how  little  chance 
there  is  for  a  prophet  to  tpnke  a  cha- 
racter by  his  predictions  regarding 
Ireland.  He  would  indeed  be  a  skil- 
fa\  chemist  who  would  attempt  the 
analyna  of  our  complex  nature ;  but 
far  greater  and  more  gifted  must  he 
be,  who,  from  any  consideration  of  the 
elements,  would  venture  to  pronounce 
on  the  probable  results  of  their  action 
and  re-action,  and  declare  what  we 
shall  be  Some  twenty  years  hence. 

Oh,  for  a  good  Irish  **  Rip  van 
Winkle,*'  who  would  at  least  let  us 
look  on  the  two  pictures — what  we 
were,  and  what  we  are.  He  should 
be  a  Clare  man — none  others  have  the 
same  shrewd  insight  into  character, 
the  same  intuiti%'e  knowledge  of  life ; 
none  others  detect  like  them  the  flaws 


and  fractures  in  human  nature.  There 
may  be  more  mathematical  geniat  w 
Cork,  and  more  plassic  lore  in  Kerry  ; 
there  may  be,  I  know  there  is,  *  mere 
astute  and  patient  pains-taking  apirii 
of  calculation  in  the  northern  cornitieej 
but  for  the  man  who  is  qdI/  ta  have 
one  rapid  glance  at  the  game,  aod  nj 
how  it  fares — to  throw  a  quick  camp 
d*cnl  on  the  board,  and  dedace  the 
winner,  Clare  for  ever  1 

Were  I  a,  lawgiver,  I  would  admii 
any  attorney  to  practise  whe-  sheold 
produce  suflfcient  evidence  of  hia 
navyig  served  half  the  usual  time  of 
apprenticeship  in  Ennis.  The  Peiyi* 
tine  marshes  are  not  so  profifie  of 
fever,  as  the  air  of  that  country  of 
ready-witted  intfUjgence  and  asMVt- 
ness ;  and  now,  ere  I  retem  from  mgr 
d^esfion,  let  me  solemnly  deebre^ 
that  for  the  opinion  here  expressed  I 
have  not  received  any  monej  or  me- 
neys,  nor  do  I  expect  to  receive  8«ch» 
or  any  place,  pension,  or  other  reward 
from  Tom  Steele  or  any  one  else 
cerned. 

Well,  we  have  not  get  this ^  „  ___ 

em  **  Hip  van  Winkle,**  nor  do  I  Chink 
we  are  likely  to  do  so,  for  thU  aimpl# 
reason,  that  if  he  were  a  Clare  ma% 
he'd  never  have  been  eaqghi  <'  fapfiiy  i** 
so  DOW  let  us  look  about  uaand  tce^ 
if  on  the  very  surface  of  eventa  we 
shall  not  fincl  soeiethii^  ta  our  pw 
pose.  But  where  to  bcgiiv  that's  the 
question :  no  clue  is  left  to  the  aheenCee 
of  a  few  years,  by  which  togsideJib 
path.    He  mij  look  in  Tain  even  te 
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the  old  land-marks  which  he  remem- 
bered in  boyhood;   for  somehow   he 
finds  them  all  in  masquerade.      The 
goodly  King  William  he  had  left  in  all 
the  clfulgence  of  his  Oranjre  livery,  is 
now  a  cross  between  a  river-god  and 
one  of  Dan's  footmen.     Let  him  turn 
to  the  Mansion-house  to   revive  his 
memory  of  the  glorious  hip,  hip,  hur- 
rahs he  has  shouted  in  the  exuberance 
of  his   loyalty,    and    straightway   he 
comes    plump    against   Lord    Mayor 
0*Connell»    proceeding    in    state  *  to 
Marlborough. street  chapel.     He  asks 
who  are  these  plump  gentlemen  with 
light  blue  silk  collars,  and  well-rounded 
calves,  whose  haughty  bearing  seems  to 
awe  the  beholders,  and  he  is  told  that 
he  knew  them  of  old,  as  irearing  dusky 
black  coats  and  leather  shorts ;  pleasant 
fellows  in  those  days,  and  well  versed 
in  punch  and   polemics.     The  hack- 
ney coaches  have  been  cut  down  into 
covered  cars,  and  the  "bulky"  watch- 
men reduced  to  new  police.     Let  him 
turn  which  way  he  will — let  it  be  his 
pleasure  to  hear  the  popular  preacher, 
the  eloquent    lawyer,  or   the    scien- 
tific lecturer,  and  if  his  memory  he 
only  as  accurate  as  his  hearing,  he  will 
confess  "  time*s  changes  ;"   and  when 
he  learns  who  are  deemed  the  fashion- 
able entertainers  of  the  day — at  whose 
boards   sit  lords  and  baronets  n?ost 
frequently,  he  will  exclaim  with  the 
poet — 


« 


Pritchard's  pfcnteel,  and  Garrick's  six 
feet  high." 


Well,  well,  it  8  bad  philosophy,  and 
bad  temper  too,  to  quarrel  with  what 
is;  nowhere  is* the  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence more  seen  than  in  the  universal 
law,  by  wliich  every  thing  has  its  place 
somewhere ;  the  gnarled  and  bent 
sapling  that  would  be  rejected  by  the 
builder,  is  exactly  the  piece  adapted 
for  the  knee  timber  of  a  frigate ;  the 
jagged,  ill-formed  rock  that  would  ill 
suit  the  polished  portico,  is  invaluable 
in  a  rustic  arch  ;  and  perhaps  on  the 
same  principle,  dull  lawyers  make  excel- 
lent jtidges,  and  the  people  who  cannot 
speak  within  the  limits  of  Lindley  Mur- 
ray, are  admirable  public  writers  and 
excellent  critics ;  and  as  Doctor  Pan- 

eoss  was  A    good  man  **  because  he 
lew  what  wickedness  was,"   so  no- 
thing contributes  to  the  detection  of 
faults  in  others,  like  the  daily  prac- 
Vot,  XXL— No.  121. 


tice  of  their  commission  by  ourselves ; 
and  never  can  any  man  predict  failure 
to  another  with  such  eloquence  and 
impressiveness,  as  when  he  himself 
has  experienced  what  it  is  to  "  be 
damned." 

Here  I  am  in  another  digression, 
and  sorry  am  I  not  to  follow  it  out 
further ;   but  for  the  present  I  must 
not — so  now,  to  try  back  :   I  will  sup- 
pose my  absentee  friend  to  have  passed 
his  "  day  in  town,"  amazed  and  sur- 
prised at  the  various  changes  about 
him  ;    I  will   not  bewilder  him  with 
any  glance  at  our  politics,  nor  puzzle 
him  with  that  game  of  cross  corners 
by  which   every  one  seems  to  have 
changed  his  place ;   nor  attempt  any 
explanation  of  the  mysterious  doctrine 
by  which  the  party  which  affects  the 
strongest  attachment  to  the  sovereign, 
should  exult  in  any  defeat  to  her  armies ; 
nor  how  the  supporters  of  the  govern- 
ment  contribute    to  its   stability,  by 
rabid  attacks  on  its  members,  and  ab- 
surd comparisons  of  their  own  fitness 
for  affairs,  with  the  heads  of  oiu*  best 
and  wisest.      These  things  he    must 
have  remembered  long  ago,  and  with 
respect  to  them,  we  are  pretty  much 
as  we  were  ;  but  I  will  introduce  him 
to  an  evening  party — a  society  where 
the   elite  of  Dublin  are  assembled  ; 
where,  amid  the  glare  of  wax  lights, 
and  the  more  brilliurit  blaze  of  beauty, 
our  fairest  women  and  most  gifted  and 
exalted  men  are  met  together  for  en- 
joyment.     At  first  blush  there  will 
appear  to  him  to  have  been  no  altera- 
tion nor  change  here.     Even  the  very 
faces  he  will  remember  are  the  same 
he  saw  a  dozen  years  ago  :  some  pursy 
gentlemen  with  bald  foreheads  or  grey 
whiskers  who  danced  before,  are  now 
grown  whisters ;   a  few  of  the  ladies 
who  then  figured  in  the  quadrille,  have 
assumed  the  turban,  and  occupy  an 
ottoman ;    the   gay,  laughing,  light- 
hearted  youth  he  formerly  hobnobbed 
with  at  supper,  is  become  a  rising  bar- 
rister, and  has  got  up  a  look  of  learned 
E re-occupation,  much  more  imposing  to 
is  sister,  than  to  Sir  Edward  Sugden ; 
the  wild,  reckless  collegeman,  whose 
name  was  a  talisman  in  the  "  Shades," 
is  now  a  soft-voiced  young  physician, 
vibrating  in  his  imitation  of  the  two 
great  leaders  in  his  art,  and  alternately 
assuming  the   "Epic  or   the   Lake" 
school  of  physic.     All  this  mav  amuse, 
but  cannot  amaze  him  :    such  is  the 
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natural  current  of  events,  and  he 
ought  to  be  prepared  for  it.  The 
evening  wears  on,  however ;  the  frigid 
politeness  and  ceremonious  distance 
which  we  have  for  some  yeafs  bac}c 
l)een  borrowing  from  our  neighbours, 
^nd  which  seem  to  suit  our  warmer 
natures  prettj  much  as  a  suit  of 
plate  armour  would  a  danseuse  in  v^ 
ballet — this  begins  to  wear  off  and 
melt  awaj  before  the  gei\ial  heat  of 
Irish  temperament ;  <<  the  mirth  and  fiin 
grow  fast  and  furious ;"  and  a  new 
qance  is  called  for.  What  then  is 
the  amazement,  shall  I  say  the  horror, 
of  our  friend  to  hear  the  band  strike 
up  a  tune  which  he  only  remembered 
as  associated  with  every  tbing  base, 
low,  and  disgraceful ;  which  in  the  days 
of  his  ^<  libertine  youth**  he  onl^  heard 
ft  riotous  carousals  and  roistermg  fes- 
tivals $  whose  every  bar  is  associated 
With  words — ay,  there's  the  rub — 
which  in  his  maturer  3'ears  he  blushes 
to  have  listened  to!  he  stares  about 
\\m  in  wonderment ;  for  a  moment  he 
lorgets  that  the  young  lady  who  dances 
with  such  evident  et^oyment  of  the 
air,  is  ignorant  of  its  history;  he 
vatches  her  sparkling  eye  and  ant- 
mated  gesture,  without  remembering 
that  $k9  knows  nothing  of  the  associa- 
tions at  which  her  partner  is  perpaps 
smirking ;  he  sees  her  w-a-ru  ex- 
changing looks  with  his  friend,  that 
denote  tnetr  estimation  of  the  music ; 
and  in  very  truth,  so  puzzled  ia  he,  he 
b^nt  to  distrust  his  senses.  The  air 
ceaseSf  and  is  succeeded  by  another, 
no  less  known,  no  less  steeped  iu  the 
same  class  of  associationa*  and  so  to 
the  conclusion*  These  remembrances 
of  past  wickedness  go  on  **  crescendo/* 
till  the  finaiU  caps  tjie  whole  with  a 
melody,  to  which  even  the  restraiata 


of  society  are  scarcely  able  to  prevent 
a  humming  accompaniment  of  con* 
curring  voices,  and — these  are  the  Irish 
Quadrilles  I  What  can  account  for 
thi§  ?  What  special  pleading  will  find 
an  argument  in  its  favour  ?  When 
Wesley  objected  to  all  the  good  musio 
l>^ing  given  to  the  devil,  he  only  ex- 
cu^d  his  adoptioaof  certain  airs  which 
in  their  popular  form  had  never  been 
connected  with  religious  words  and 
feelings  ;  aud  in  his  selection  of  them 
was  rigidly  mindinl  to  take  such  Oiifj 
as  in  their  character  became  CasUj 
convertible  to  his  purpose :  be  never 
enlisted  those  to  which,  by  an^unhappj 
destiny,  vulgarizing  and  indelicate  as* 
sociations  have  been  so  connected  as  to 
become  inseparably  identified;  and  al- 
though the  object  b  widely  different, 
I  cannot  see  how,  for  the  purnoset  of 
social  enjoyment,  we  should  have  di- 
verged from  his  example.  If  wo 
wished  a  set  of  Irish  quadrilles,  how 
many  good  and  suitable  airs  ha^  « « 
not  ready  at  our  hands  ?  Is  not  our  na- 
tional music  proverbially  rich,  and  ia 
the  very  character  of  music  that  would 
suit  us  ?  Are  there  not  air»  in  hun- 
dreds, whose  very  names  are  linked 
with  pleasing  and  poetic  memorlia, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  ? 
Why  commit  the  choice,  as  in  thia 
case,  to  a  foreigner  who  knew  nothing 
of  them,  nor  of  us  ?  And  why  per- 
mit  him  to  introduce  into  oar  drawing- 
rooms,  through  the  meana  of  a  qua- 
drille band,  a  class  of  reminiscences 
which  suggest  levity  in  young  men, 
aud  shame  in  old  ones?  No|  no|  if 
the  Irish  quadrilles  are  to  be  laabion* 
able,  let  it  be  in  those  classic  precincta 
where  their  merits  are  best  appreciatwlt 
and  let  Monsieur  Jullien's  popalavitj 
be  great  in  Barrack-atreet  I 
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THE   PLANET-8TSTE1I   OF  LIFE. 
9V  k  DIKAMIK. 

*<  Le  preghiere 
9*alzar  yolando  alle  celeste  spere.'* — Taqso. 


I. 

Not  only  high  above  in  mid  regions  of 
air  may  b^  observed  worlds  to  roll 
along  in  eternal  progression*  an  earth- 
system  is  likewise  to  be  found  by  those 
who  will  diligently  look  for  it^  in  the 
analogy  of  our  human  fortunes  with 
the  states  and  revolutions  of  the  celes- 
tial bodies.  We  look  in  ]one  midnight 
to  the  heavensi  and  meeting  our  gaze, 
and  from  the  kindling  sky  gleaming 
down  upoi)  us,  shine  forth  the  lights 
of  ptner  worlds^ 

*'  Distinct,  bat  distant — clear,  but  oh ! 
how  cold !" 

But  nigh  ^t  hand,  aqd  rejoicing  in  the 
warmth  of  affinity,  are  the  worlds  of 
who^Q  coi^  unctions  and  oppositions 
we  shall  now  speak,  and  appealing  to 
ou^  hearts  by  every  engaging  interest 
of  kindred  and  home. 

II. 

Astronomy  hath  not  taken  in  this 
knowledge*  neither  may  it  be  appre- 
hended by  the  grosser  senses  of  man. 
The  clouds  ef  worldly  ocoupation 
haamg  continually  over  our  heads, 
ohmy  obstruoi  our  vision  of  this  sub- 
luvar  firmament,  and  intervening  4a  an 
ioipenetrable  atmdsphere,  shorten  the 
ascending  glances ;  but  not  the  Jess 
truly,  though  unseen,  do  the  stars 
shine  on ;  and  when  the  garish  sun- 
light of  life's  tumultuous  day  is  with- 
drawn, they  reveal  themselves  to  the 
anxiously-expectant  eye^  like  Luna  hast- 
ing down  from  heaven  to  a  trysting 
wHb  her  dear  Endymion. 

III. 

In  days  not  long  dead,  through  mis- 
taken long^g  after  this  subtle  truth, 
men  unhumbled  in  mind,  and  led 
astray  through  deceitful  imaginationsi 
sought  to  draw  foreshadowings  from 
the  places  and  positions  of  the  heavenly 


bodies.  Naught  of  the  horoscope  is 
here  to  be  found,  nor  are  nativities  by 
it  to  be  pleasured ;  yet  beaming,  deeper 
and  holier,  dwells  within  |ts  reoesse?, 
and  the  lowly  but  rejoicing  heart  con- 
fesses such  teaching  to  be  Qot  in  vaip, 
when  it  has  submitted  itself  to  the  gui- 
dance of  this  new  science. 

IV. 

Possessed  with  these  tlioughtf,  lill 
wayward  as  they  may  appear,  a  student 
determined  with  himself  to  observe 
man  undev  thi^  new  a^peet.  Seeking 
truth,  that  coy,  unwilUng  mUtres^,  he 
deemed  her  hidden  beneath  this  lum- 
ber of  qUHipt  imagery.  Far  and  wide 
had  he  long  followed  the  errant  maid» 
now  catching  a  glimpse  ef  her  depart- 
ing figure,  now  hearkening  to  the  faint 
rustle  uf  her  evanishing  garments ; 
and  untired  he  still  pressed  on  in  his 
lover's  search,  for  beauty  looks  fbv  such 
meed,  and  merits  it«  conscious  as  she 
is  of  her  worth,  which  **  will  be  woo'd» 
and  not  unsought  be  won." 

V. 

He  builded  him  for  that  purpose  an 
observatory,  so  that  separated  f^om 
the  wild  whirl  of  human  societies,  he 
might  in  more  steadfast  ppntep^plation 
pursue  the  trackways  of  this  hidden 
knowledge.  In  deep  communion  with 
his  own  heart,  and  reverencing  its 
sacred  wisdpmi  he  dwelt  apart  intent 
upon  his  purpose.  It  is  only  when  we 
do  so,  we  begin  to  be  wise.  Apd  so, 
surrounded  by  the  multitude,  he  still 
lived  on  in  his  quietness,  both  severed 
from  their  tumult  and  ^ved  from  their 
tormenting  trouble,  and,  lilce  the  first 
herald  of  infant  Christianity,  commenc- 
ing his  ministry  in  the  lonely,  hut  self- 
chosen  wilderness. 

VI. 

Yet  not  in  pride  or  high-mindedness 
did  he  in  this  manner  abide,  for  he 
was  gentle  in  spurit,  and  very  lowly. 
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From  the  deep  wotinddof  the  bruised 
tree  exuded  the  fragrant  healing  baitu, 
and  sorrow  had  softened  a  heart,  of  its 
own  self  given  too  weir  to  tenderness 
and  compassion.'  Tn  his  mournful 
fixedness  he  found' strange  deligfit  in 
sympathizing  with  flie  weary  and  way- 
sore,  and  weeping  constantly  with  tbetn 
in  their  afflictions ;  his  full  heart  ac- 
knowledged the  sacredness  of  the  claim 
of  suppliance.  Saddened  and  so- 
lemnized as  were  his  feelings,  they 
partook  not  in  anywise  of  distance  or 
gloom  ;  rather  cesembled  tb«y  the 
gentlenesaof  Mother  Night  descending 
on  her  ebon  piiuons  to  tranquillize  a 
wild  and  weary  world. 

And  fit  tifaes  for  hit  pursuit  did  this 
still  season  of  his  heart  f^imish  hhn 
with.    Hie  was 

A  90«1  by  force  of  sorrows  Ugh 
Uplifted  to  the  purest  sky 
Oi  undiBturbed  komanity.  * 

Thes«  that  he  kxred  best  had  •  betaken 
themseWes  to  their  long  slttmbersy 
their  joyous  voices  were  heard  no 
•  more,  and  they  were  at  rest.  And 
thickening  outside  were  the  fast-falling 
shadows  of  evening,  but  within  there 
reigned  a  holy  calmness :  glorious  In- 
deed is  the  peace  which  follows  the 
lulling  of  the  passions,  when  that  fierce 
elemental  war  is  finished  which  is  wont 
to  disturb  the  whole  course  of  nature. 

viiu 

How  beautiful  tbe  night  of  mourn- 
ing, when  in  the  deep  hush  of  the 
reposing  heart  the  dews  of  heaven  are 
the  only  tears  poured  forth  over  our 
bereavement,  and  worlds  of  light  and 
glory  are  seen  breaking  forth  in  all 
quarters— else  unapprehended  1  In  the 
daytime  the  sky  seemeth  one  immense 
waste  of  azure,  f  but  at  midnight  how 
many  homes  nay  be  therein  beheld, 
and  space  discovered  to  be  dcnselv  in- 
habited. Thns  felt  that  lone  Man, 
lonely  no  more,  for  on  his  every  side 
the  expanse  was  lighted  up  with 
baste,  and  aroond  and  above  him 
thick    fires    were   seen   to    enkindle 


themselves,  and  feves  of  love'  io  look 
down  upon  liis  solitude  iii  all  the  ten- 
der fulrtesS  of  sympathizing  affection. 


tx. 

.  ,  But,  ala^X  peri^hiug  is  beauty ;  like 
<iittsici  calM  into  being  for  its  loy^i- 
«eM*  sake,  the  act  pC.creatjof  bf^towa 
with  it  only  the  facul^  of  dyuPS  £  and 
as  these  fires  burned  brightly  overhead, 
they,  many  of  theni»  speedily  disap- 
peared from  the  Watcher's  eye.  Pass- 
ingly sweet  but  perishingly  so  was 
their  delicate  existence,  and  soon 
the  envious  darkness-  hnrrled  them 
from  him,  and  they  were  seen  no 
more.  But  others  speedily  took  ap 
their  places,  and  shone  there  ns 
brightly  as  did  once  thdr  short-lhred 
predeoessors ;  and  the  student  knew 
too  well  that  so  it  is  in  liuman  life* 
and  with  a  heavy  sigh  he  turned  him 
to  the  other  appearances'  that  were 
there  awaiting  him. 

X. 

Then  saw  he  some  of  the  bodies  in 
this  terrene  sky,  and  around  them 
were  many  revolving,  and  from  them 
deriving  all. heat  and  vitalitr.  And 
his  first  were  thoughts  of  bitterneaib 
for  he  remembered  the  life  of  the  ay- 
eophant,  and  had  clearly  before  his 
view  its  imaged  representation  $  but 
soon  rec«>llected  he  a  holier  antitype 
in  deep  and  passionate  k)vei  fur  this 
malces  of  its  object  a  son  and  centre, 
round  which  every  feeUng  aad  thongfac 
must  revolve.  This  finds  the  fumees 
of  its  life  in  the  presence  of  its  lumi- 
nary, and  being  deprived  of  \U  sinks 
down  in  despondency  and  deatli*  as 
those  sweet  flowers  which  exist  no 
more  so  soon  as  the  sua^god  with- 
draws firom  them  his  shining. 

XI. 

Nevertheless,  unexpectedly  setting, 
those  brighter  worlds  withdrew  them- 
selves in  like  manner  as  the  lesser  ooo- 
steUations :  gloom  nsnrped  the  throne 
of  their  glory-^they  passed  away,  nnd 
were  forgotten.  So  periah  the  he>t 
loved,  for  deep  albetion  eaanot  hold 


*  Wordsworth.     Tht  Whi€  Dee  of  BfU^e., 
f  n  n'est  de  Jovr  qn*«l  desert.^-C»risR«. 
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back  lis  treasure  from  the  grave,  when 
the  king  of  those  .*^ilent  mansipqs 
beckons  it  on.  S9  depart  also  the 
great  and  good,  and  they  who  be- 
queath to  the  world  blessings  innu- 
merable, must  themselves  pass  away 
ere  mankind  succeed  to  inheritance. 
The  costly 'mohrfments  sin*yive';  but 
hoW'  nlocking  thei^  diiratibn  to  th^ 
little  hbap  of  dust  which  ih  collected  iVi 
the  walls  6f  each! 

•  •  .  .     ,  '         *  » 

.And  p^e-cheeked,  maidens^  ttipsb 
«tac8  of  earthy.,  when  scarcely  risen  in 
bewty,,  to  i^  grie/ ttic^  stpde^, beheld 
to  fade.away»,and  they  left  the  quarter 
of  tbei  «ky  in  wluchth^y  shon^  lone  and 
tenafitle^s  after  thorn.;  and  sounds  of 
w^^ing  ^ere  hea^dto  issue  fropa  their 
e^iflj  hoqaesy  and  grey-haired  parents 
bewailed,  H^^  iavr  poild,.  ^vmT^wouIcI 
noi  be  comforted  without  h^r.  But 
the  Watcheo  thouglx.he,  m^igled  his 
tears  with  theirs,  did  it  not  nphopingly» 
for  he  knew  she  had  quitted  them  only 
to  ascendnearer  in  yision  to  the  Eternal 
Majesty,  and  by  her  departure  the 
h^veiH^  had  gmned  an  angel.  '    '  ' 


{ I 


I" 
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•  /' 


/AndwliHe  he  nfnscld  upon  thebe 
things  h0  tra^  slartkd  ftom*hi8  pab- 
SfoiMte' 'dream  by  desoi^ing  one*  of  the 
bright 'sovran  stars  to  be  loosedfrom 
its  pla<«,  and,' dropping  downwards^  to 
dis^iiiear  beneath  the  horkon  :of  bis 
prospect  $  and  «teadlSA$tly  gatdng»  he 
{WKetVed  that  it  also  swept  in  it^ifall 
many  otlier  fti^es  w4ik;h  had  ooogre- 
gated  about  rii  even  to  the  Aill' third 
of  the.iights  of  the  8pirit*land<r*»  At 
-  thir  aam^  ixioment-thiok  shades  of  trial 
'|MMStNl '  over  •  tike  faoe  erf  tlie  star  uni- 
vei^e>$' but  these,  the  res^t,  conttnoed 
in  th#ir^«tat)ions  Arm  and  fixed-,  and  the 
cloud  passed  awi^y  and  leftthemr  shin- 
ing on  and  more  brilliantly- 


XIV. 


/ 


Than  &  %foior  clear  Bind  calm  was 
keavd  amioinoing  «<  viotory,'*-  and  tens 
ofthonsands  of 'trumpets  inarobangel 
hands  'oaaght  up  the  cry  and  etchoed 
tbe  trkmipiiaat  strun;  "And straight- 
way-wena  the  povtais  of  bearen  opened, 
and  issuing  into  the  full  tide  of  re- 


covered ^lory  poured  forth  the  armed 
sons  of  immortality  ;  on  they  came, 
unwearied  hosts,  and  leading  them 
wji^  one  mighty  to  behold,  whose  coun- 
tenance was  as  the  sun  shining  in  his 
strength. — on  every  lipeament  was  di- ; 
vinity,  in  every  motion  the  eternal 
God.  He  led  them  forth  conquering 
and  to  conquer,  and  the  war  in  heaven 
was  ended. 

XV, 

By  an  iiinate  consciousne^  w'hich 
they  alone'  possess  who  have  subtilized 
within  them  the  delleate  flame  of  ei!- 
istenoe,  our  student  reeognised  in 
that  fallen  and  cast-out  spirit,  Lucifer, 
Son  of  Morning,  and  in  those  conjoined 
with  him  in  punishment,  the  stars 
^iven.  to  rebellion*  But  -dreadful  in 
very  <  ^ruth  is  their  doom,  for  they 
are  thrust  down  utterly  from  their 
lovely  abode  in  the  empyrean ;  the 
blackness  of  solid  darkness  environs 
them  round;*  nor  evermore  crown 
they  the  calm  forehead  of  heaven,  or 
receive  again  the  lustre  whereof 
thl*ough  evil  ambition  they  have  de- 
prifted  themselves.  ' 


XTI. 


. .  Then  trembled  he  for  the  ..fate  <of 
those  lovely  stars,  which  before  this 
he  had  seen  to  fade  away  from  the 
blue  expanse ;  for  joining  in  his  sorrow 
their  dimming  with  the. darkness  of 
these  latter,  he  considered  a  ceasing  to 
shine  to  be  some  punishment  sent  upon 
worlds  for  sin,  and  he  thought  at  that 
moment  of  his  own  much  loved  dead, 
and  fear  took  possessioii  of  him,  lest 
the'pale  shadow  visit  human  homes  in 
anger,  and  fbr  wrathful  judgment 
carries  away  into  the  unseen,  those 
that  he  removes  Arom  the  dear  con- 
verse of  their  friends. 


xviu 

But  more  closely  looking,  he  per- 
ceived on  the  other  hand,  that  all  stars 
wihich  retain  their  place  in  the  sky 
receive  again  their'  fires,  though  they 
set  for  a  season  and  are  obscured. 
Their  light  is  not  lost  to  them  ^  it  is 
only  for  a  very<  little  while  laid  aside. 
Wearied  with  shining  they  withdraw 


*  Bev.  xii.  4. 
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themselves  that  they  may  repair  to  the 
fountain  of  light,  and  having  drunk  of 
its  fulness,  then  return  to  their  ap- 
pointed stations  in  beauty  renewed, 
and  for  ever  after  exist  they  in  re« 
doubled  splendour  ;  no  more  can  cloud 
bedim  their  brightness,  or  passing  ac^es 
steal  away  their  glory,  but  their  added 
duration  is  now  alone  to  be  measured 
by  the  lifelong  days  of  eternity. 


XVIII. 

Whereupon  his  soul  was  gladdened 
by  the  prospect  of  a  resurrection  :  and 
he  satd  within  himself:  ^'  Must  it  not 
be  so  with  my  lost  ones  ?  How  often 
heard  not  I  their  longing,  so  to  depart 
atid  be  at  peace  ?  How  often  yearned 
not  their  full  hearts  for  better  things 
than  the  eare  and  cumber  of  this 
earth  ?  And  wearied  with  its  tumul- 
tilous  throbbings,  how  often  sought 
they  in  their  respirations,  the  sure,  the 
undisturbed  repose  ?  And  they  have 
fbund  it.  My  heart  assures  me  that 
it  must  be  so;  and  like  those  fref^h 
risen  stars,  new  life  shall  be  one  day 
^  added  to  the  dead.  The  departing 
was  sad ;  but  oh,  how  glorious  the 
revival  I" 

xtx. 

With  ioy  and  gladness  that  student 
rettirned  to  the  manifbld  duties  of  hia 
gentld  lifb,  esteeming  death  no  more  a 


thing  to  be  dreaded  either  in  others  or 
for  himself ;  for  its  influence  is  not  felt 
in  the  destroying  of  existence,  but 
passing  lightly  as  a  summer  shadow 
over  us,  it  veils  for  a  short  season  the 
beauty  it  may  not  extinguish,  and,  soon 
departing,  all  thinfln  resume  their 
wonted  hues.  Nayl  appear  they  im. 
the  beholder  a  eye  even  the  more  lovely 
through  the  contrast,  for  he  loves  to 
compare  their  renewed  glory  with  tha 
dulness  which  enveloped  them  in  those 
moments  of  trial. 

XX. 

If  we  would  hear  the  eonelnsioii  of 
the  matter,  this  allegory  doth  teaek 
the  simple  duty  of  so  living  as  that 
when  our  fires  are  quenched,  we  Amf 
hope  they  will  be  at  a  lit  and  i^pointed 
time  relumed.  It  would  warn  vm 
against  the  hateful  pride  which  worked 
woe  to  the  rebel  star,  the  prince  of  tin* 
power  of  the  air.  It  would  che^  n% 
with  the  knowledge  that  our  dead  have 
not  perished — as  the  stars,  by  day  wc^ 
see  them  not,  though  in  dl  still^  sad 
beauty  they  are  looking  down  upon 
us:*  it  is  the  rich  sunlight  of  the  hea- 
ven in  which  they  dwell  that  hinders 
our  seeing  them  plainly,  and  this  per* 
feet  vision  we  shall  alone  attain  to 
when  we  join  them  in  the  tame  bleeted 
abode. 


*  I  desire  to  ascribe  this  thought  16  its  author,  Mr.  James  Montromerv  of 
Sheffield.  *         ' 
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TldSU^E   Ot   ELEPHANTS  IN   WAR.* 


CduNTLESs  treaiises  haine  been  writ- 
ten on  ancient  strategics  and  tactics ; 
but  this  volume  is  the  first  devoted  to 
the  use  made  of  elephants  in  war.  The 
author  has  an  equal  reputation  for  his 
military  skill  and  his  classical  acquire- 
ments, and  in  bdth  respects  the  present 
work  is  well  calculated  to  extend  his 
fame.  His  investigations  have  thrown 
so  much  new  light  on  the  interesting 
period  of  historv,  extending  from  the 
age  of  Alexander  to  that  of  Julius 
Cfesar»  that  we  shall,  without  further 
preface,  proceed  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a  condensed  abstract  of  the 
most  interesting  portions  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  this  classical  mo- 
nagraph. 

The  military  history  of  elephants 
commences  with  the  invasion  of  India 
by  Alexander  the  Great ;  the  battle 
fought  with  Porus  is  the  first  well 
Authenticated  account  of  the  appear- 
ance of  these  animals  in  war.  Thence- 
forward we  find  them  used  by  the 
Successors  of  Alexander,  particularly 
the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucidos.  Anti- 
pater  introduced  them  into  Greece,  and 
Fyrrhos  transported  them  into  Italy. 
The  elephants  used  by  these  princes 
were  of  the  Asiatic  race,  (Elephas 
Indicus  of  Cuvier,)  but  the  Carthage- 
niana  xuid  Numidians  about  the  com- 
mencement of  ,the  Punic  wars,  began 
to  make  a  similar  use  of  the  African 
elephant  (Elephas  Capensis  of  Cu- 
vier), which  differs  from  the  other,  by 
having  less  size,  weight,  and  strength, 
but  longer  ears  and  tusks. 

What  may  be  called  the  military 
qualifications  of  the  elephant  are  his 
size,  his  strength,  his  docility,  his 
power  of  swimming,  and  the  toughness 
of  his  skin,  which  in  most  places  was 
impenetrable  to  the  weapons  of  ancient 
warfare.  It  must,  however,  be  ob- 
served,that  the  strength  of  the  elephant, 
thot^h  great,  is  not  at  all  proportion- 
ate to  his  magnitude.  The  ordinary 
pictures  of  ancient  battles,  in  which 
elephants  are  represented  bearing  huge 


towers,  crowded  with  armed  men,  are 
ludicrous  exaggerations ;  thd  most  that 
the  animal  could  carry  i^  a  houdak 
with  from  four  to  six  persons,  and  eveii 
this  weight  could  hot  be  sustained  on 
a  long  march  ;  the  houdah  was  called 
e«(a«i«y  by  the  Greeks,  li  word  which 
literally  signifies  "a  little  cuirass," 
but  is  sometimes  used  by  military 
writers  for  the  hurdles  or  wicker  wort 
employed  in  the  construction  of  field- 
works.  The  passage  of  Silius  Itali- 
cus,  which  has  led  to  the  exaggerated 
notion  of  these  towers  is  merely  de- 
scriptive of  the  excessive  alarm  which 
would  be  excited  in  an  army  seeihg 
such  a  spectacle  for  the  first  time. 

*'High  on  his  back  the  soldiers  saw, 
amae'd, 
Embattled  towers    and   threatening 

forts  uprais'd ; 
The  pinnacles,  ascendinstothe  clouds, 
Shake  as  he  moves  and  threat  to  crush 
the  crowds." 

Punica  ix. 

This  is  just  such  an  exaggeration  as 
we  find  in  the  Hindu  poem,  translated 
by  Wilkins  in  the  Asiatic  researches: 
"His  elephants  moved  like  walking 
mountains,  and  the  earth,  oppressed  by 
their  weight,  crumbled  into  dust." 

M.  Armandi  justly  remarks,  that 
elephants  and  war-chariots  were  used 
in  ancient  warfare  for  purposes  analo- 
gous to  parks  of  artillery  in,  modern 
times.  In  the  battle  of  the  Hydaspes, 
Porus  employed  his  elephants  to  cover 
his  centre  and  left  wing,  believing  that 
his  right  was  sufficiently  protected  by 
the  river.  According  to  rolyenus  he 
committed  the  fatal  error  of  placing 
his  elephants  so  close  together,  that 
they  prevented  him  from  making  any 
change  in  his  lines ;  consequently,  when 
Genus  charged  through  his  right  Wing, 
and  attacked  his  centre  in  flank  and 
rear,  the  Indians,  kept  back  by  the 
elephants  in  front,  and  pressed  hat-d 
by  Genus  in  the  rear,  became  a  help- 
less mass  of  confusion*     Porus  tried  to 


*  The  Bfilitanr  History  of  Elephants,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  introductioil 
of  ftfe-anns.    By  the  Chevalier  Armandi.    (HistoUre  Militaure  des  Elephants,  ftc.) 
D*Amyot.    London:  Dulaui 
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reme<ly  this  disaster  by  ordering,  his 
eliephaTits  to  charge -the  phalanx  •  which  i 
formed  the  Macedonian  centre  9  -but 
the  Greeks  harfngrOorirto''man(Ko'vre,' 
attacked  e^ch  elephant  with  a  separate 
detachment  of  Tight'  troops^  Alexandef 
haying  ,  s.elf cfed  picked,  meH,  armed 
with  snarpaxes  and  crooUed  swords  for 
the  purpose,  ,w.ho  wer^  tai^gljt.tb  aiim, 
at  the  trunks  and  throats  of  the,  ele- 
phants.     Thd'  anitnals:  were  finally 
driven  back,  and  thus  any  new  forma- 
tion of  the  Indian  Hn^s  was  efTeotaally 
prevented.     In  this  instance/  then,  it 
may  be  said  that  these  cumbrous  atif- 
inals  caused  the  defeat  of  th^  Indian 
army,  l)y  rendering  its  lines  immovea- 
We,  after  tbev  had  been  once  formed. 
Elephants  being  used  as  a  covering 
forcey  were  usually  stationed  in   the 
front  of  the  lines,  the  intervals  between 
them  being  occupied  by  divisioDS  of 
light  troops,  who  had  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  turning  the  elephants  back 
upon  iheir  own  ranks*.  '  Sorii«  i^ad^ts 
wer^  so  much  afraid  of  the  elephants 
being  turned,  that  they  kept    these 
^uimitls  in  reserve^  and  only  brought 
them  up  to  turn  the  doubtful  scale  of 
victory.     It  was  thus   that   Pyrr^us 
won  the  battle  of  Heraclea.  TheKoman 
cavalry  were  cutting  lanes  through  his 
columns  when  he  brought  up  the  ele- 
phants ;  the  Latin  horses  were  more 
frightened   than,  their  riders  at  the 
tmnsual  «ght,  the  squadrons  f<*ll  back 
on  the  legions,  and  threw  them  into 
disorder,  Pyrrhus  seized  the  decisive 
moment  to  charge  at  the  head  of  his 
Thessalian  cavalry^  "and  the  red  field 
was  won." 

A  curious  circumstance  corroborates 
the  assertion  of  Florus,  that  elephants 
were  previously  unknown  to  the  Ro- 
mans ;  they  called  the  animals  "  Luca- 
nian  oxen,**  the  battle  having  been 
fought  in  Lucania,  and  this  was  the 
name  usually  given  to  the  elephant  by 
Latin  writers,  down  to  the  Augustan 
age.  The  battle  of  Asculum  was  re- 
markable for  two  circumstances,  which 
have  been  omitted  by  nearly  all  the 
modern  writers  of  Roman  history : 
the  legionaries  had  so  far  recovered 
from  their  fear  of  elephants,  that  a  cen- 
turion, named  Minucius,  attacked  one 
of  these  beasts  single-handed,  and  cut 
off  a  large  portion  of  his  truuk.  The 
second  incident  is,  that  the  Romans 
borrowed  war-chariots  from  the  Gauls 
8  a  counterpoise  to  the  elephants  of 


Pyrr,h  ns; '  bi.it  neVer  lisled  thetti  "except 
ia  this  battle.  ,      /  '     ' ' 

Winucius  was  not 'the  '0T)ly  he^ro  who 
velitured,  singly  against  an'elepllant';  a 
mo^e  noble  instance  of  devoted  heroism 
is  record'ediri  tli^  history  of  the'  Mae- 
caW.s,iit  the  battle  of  BethzachaWa^-^ 
"  El'eazar^   surhamed    Savaran,    pet* 
ceiving  th,i:t  one  of  thfe*  beast*,  armed 
with  royal,  harness,   was  higher  than 
the  rest,   and  supposing  that  the  king* 
was  upon  him,  put  himself  iti  jeopar4f, 
to.  the  end  he  might  defiih&i*  His  people, 
and  get  him  a  perpetual  tjame ;  where- 
fore he  ran  ,upon  htm  courageously 
through  the  midst  of  the  'battle,  ^lAting 
on  the  fight  hand  and  on  the  left,  •  so 
that  they  were   divided  from  hkft  on 
both  sides,  which  done  he  crept  under 
the   elephant,  and  thrust  him' under, 
and  slew  him,  w.hereupon  the  elephant 
fell    down  upon  him,   atid  there  he 
died."— 1  "Mace,  vi.' 43-48.     On  this 
narrative  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
words  rendered  /'royal harness,'*  pro- 
perly signifies  "  a  royal  houdah  f*  arid 
th^t  ithe  thirty-two  men  said,  in  a  pre- 
ceding verse,  to  be  united  with  the 
mahout  In  the  charge  of  each 'elephant, 
include  not  only  the  warriors  in  the 
tower, '  but  also   the  Boldiers  who  bad 
the  charge  of  protecting  the  unwieldy 
apiraals  from  the  skirmishers' and  Kofht 
troops  of  the  enemy. 

.  Pyrrhus  waa  indebted  to  his  ele- 
phants for  his  victory  at  Heraclea,  .but 
these  same  animals  caused  his  ut^er 
ruin  in  the  battle  of  Beneventum. 
Cnrius  Dentatus  bad  trained  a  b^dj 
ofarchehs  to' shower  burning  arr(Avs 
on  these  animals,  which  sticking  in  their 
fleshj  burned  through  their  thick  skins, 
and  drove  then^  mad  with  pain.  No 
animal  is  ipore  ferociously  destructive 
than  an  infuriate  elephant ;  even  in'the 
domesticated  state  they  are  known  to 
be  gratified  with  carnage,  and  hence 
they  have  been  frequently  employed  as 
executidners  by  the  despots  of  the 
East.  One  of  the  Epirote  elephants, 
furiou^  frdm  pain,  shook  off  hisdriver, 
and  rushing  back  upon  the  phalanx, 
which  Pyrrhus  had  formed  with  closer 
ranks  than  usual,  or  usjied  and  destroyed 
a  great  number  of  soldiers  ^before  any 
remedy  could  be,  found  for  auch  a  dis- 
aster. On  a  previous  occasion  the 
delight  of  the  elephant  in  carnage  had 
been  feai'fully  demonstrated ;  before 
the  body  of  Alexander  was  laid  in  the 
tomb,  three   hundred  of  his  bravest 
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coq[ipaiupD3  .were,  crushed  ^o  death  by 
elephants,  in  the  presence  of  the  entire  * 
army»  .  by  command  of  the  recent 
Perdiocas*  A^riai^  says,  that  this  sicIj- 
eninpf  puissacre  was  rendered  the  more 
revoiting^  by  the  trumpeting,  roarihff, 
and  other  sigsw  of  savage  dfelig^t 
which  the  animals  exhibited  whife ' 
eaagi^ed  in  the  work  of  slaughter. 

The  military  value  of  elephants  was 
best  tested  in  the  second.  Punic  war, 
Hftnnibjd  attached  more  importance 
to  these  animals  than  any  cotemporary 
general,  and  he  certainly  made  a  more 
skilful  use   of  them   than    any  great 
eaptaiu  of  antiquity.     At    the  battle 
near    the    river     Trebia,     Hannibal 
charged  and  routed  the  Roman  ca- 
valry with,  his  elephant^ ;  but  the  in- 
fantry stood  firm  against  these  animals, 
and  evea  drove   them  back  on  the 
Gartbagenian  lines.    We  are  told  that 
the  legionaries   were    enpouraged  to 
this  resistance  by  the  example  of  Pi- 
brenus.     The  incident  is  well  told  by 
SUius   Italicus;     and    as    this    most 
prosaic  of  historical  poets  is  rarely 
i^ad  by  English  .  students,  we  shall 
veotore  to  translate  the  passage. 

<'  Fresh  horrors  now  are  added  to  the 

fight. 
The  fearful  elephants  appear  in  sight ; 
They  gain  the  bank,  they  rush  into  the 

stream. 
High  o*er  the  wave  their  spear-fenc'd 

turrets  gleam; 
The  Trebia  trembles   at    the  sadden 

shock, 
As  if  invaded  by  some  monstrous  rock. 
Which,   torn  by  tempest  from    some 

mountain's  bead, 
ChoVd  up  the  stream,  and  drove  it  from 

its  bed- 
But  valour  rises  under  adverse  fate, 
And    dangers    still    exeite    the    truly 

great : 
Fibrenus,  only  anxious  that  his  name 
Should    live  recorded  in  the  rolls  of 

fame. 
Shouts,    *  Thank    thee,    fortune  I— un- 

derneath  the  wave. 
Thou  didst  not  give  me  an  unhonour  d 

gravo; 
My  deeds  are  seen,  and  here  on  land  I 

try 
What  force  the  Koman  faldiion   can 

defy. 
Or  what  the  monster  is  that  must  not 

fear  , 

The  Latin  javelin  and  Tuscan  spear. 
He  spoke,  and  eager  sought  ^ome  tender 

part, 
Then  at  the  monster  hurl'd  his  rapid 

dart; 


Right  to  the  eye  the  weapon  held  its 

Avav,    '        • 
Tore  through  the  ball,,  and  quench'd 

"    the  vistMi  ray ;      ,     J, 
The  hctfrid  beast  sent  forth  a  fearful 

•  rpar,.  .         ,       ..'[.. 
Which  echoed  wildjy  rownd^  (he  blood- 

stain'd  shore, 
Then,  blind. with  rage,  arid  niadden'd 

by  the  pain; 
He  threw  nis  driver  helpless  on  i  the 

plain, 
And  fled  amain. '  The  Ronfcans  at  the 

sight,  .  ,      ' 

Receive  fresh  courage,  and  rene>v  the 

fight:        ,   ,   . 
They  press, the  monster  with  incessant 

,,  bfows. 
From  gaping  wounds  his  blood  in  tor- 
rents flows  ; 
Arrows  and  darts  are  quivering  in  his 

hide. 
Till  6ne  wide  gash  extends  along  his 

side; 
A  bustling  forest  on  his  baek  appears. 
Of  waving  javelins  and  of  deep-drlv'n 

'  spears ; 
.  Wem  out  at  lastj  the  dreadful  n^onster 

reels,    ,     , 
And  seeks  the  river  as  his  death  he 

feels : 
He  falls — ^the  mighty  ruin  chokes  the 

flood, 
And  the  clear  stream  runs  crimson  with 
his  blood." 

I  Punioa,  iv- 

According  to  Polybius,  whose  au- 
thority-is   incidentally   confirmed  by 
Juvenal,  Hannibal  lost  all  his  elephants 
but  one  in  this  battle,  and  did  not  re- 
ceive a  fresh  supply  until  after  his 
victory  at  Canufe.     Hanno  joined  him 
at  Capua  with  forty  elephants  and  four 
thousand  Numidiun  cavalry,  but  this 
reinforcement  did  not  enable  Hannibal 
to  pursue  his  career'  of  conquest.     He 
was  defeated  at  Nala  by  Marcellus, 
with  a  loss  of  four  elephants  killed,  and 
two  taken ;  he  met  a  similar  loss  at 
Grumentum ;    two    of  his    elephants 
were  killed  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  relieve  Capua,  and  five  more  were 
slain  at  the  l)attle  of  Camisium.     At 
the  battle  of  the  Metaurus  the  elephants 
were  repulsed  by  the  pikemen  of  the 
eleventh  legion,  four  being  slain  on  the 
spot,  and  the  rest  driven  back  on  the 
Carthagenian  lines. 

But  the  most  remarkable  example 
which  can  be  cited  of  the  use  of  ele- 
phants during  this  period  was  pre- 
sented at  the  battle  of  Zama,  where 
Hannibal  covered  his  line  with  no  less 
than  eighty  of  those  animals.    Scipio 
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imiqediately  changed  the  usual  order 
of  Roman  lines ;  he  left  wide  spaces 
like  lanes  between  the  nianipuli  of  the 
legions,  masking  this  arrangement  by 
throwing  forward  a  cloud  of  skirmish- 
ers and  light  troops,  principally  Numi- 
dian  cavalry  furlitened  to  them  by 
Massinissa.  Hannibal,  annoyed  by  the 
skirmishers,  ordered  his  elephants  to 
charge  the  Roman  lines  in  a  body, 
and  the  skirmishers  retreated  through 
the  lanes  or  passages  (via)  left  open 
by  the  formation  of  the  legionaries. 
The  elephants  pursued,  and  the 
moment  one  of  those  animals  was 
engaged  iil  one  of  the  passages  hts 
doom  was  sealed  ;  on  either  side  were 
the  pike-men,  whose  serried  weapohs 
could  not  be  beaten  down,  whilst  the 
light  troops  attacked  the  animals  with 
spears,  javelins,  crooked  swords  (9«r- 
pa)  and  battle-axes.  The  chief 
danger  arose  from  the  cavalry;  the 
Italian  horses  could  not  be  got  to 
face  the  elephants.  Scipio,  however, 
promptly  set  the  example  of  dismount- 
ing, and  after  a  fierce  struggle  the  ele- 
phants were  all  hors  de  combat. 
Eleven  of  these  animals  were  taken 
alive  by  the  Romans,  all  the  rest  fell 
in  the  action. 

This  battle  taught  the  Romans  the 
advantage  of  an  open  formation  of  the 
lines  in  a  contest  with  elephants,  and 
in  some  degree  proved  the  inutility  of 
these  animals  wnen  sent  against  disci- 
plined troops.  Thenceforward  the 
use  of  these  animals  in  war  declined, 
and  they  are  mentioned  for  the  last 
time  in  the  military  history  of  Rome 
at  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  where  Julius 
Cfisar  overthrew  the  last  army  of  the 
republic  and  its  African  auxiliaries. 
All  the  accounts  of  this  battle  which 
we  possess  are  so  imperfect,  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  how  Juba  em- 
ployed his  elephants ;    but  that  the 


victory  over  them  was  deemed  very 

important  is  manifest  from  the  fre- 
quent appearance  of  the  elephant  on 
the  coins  and  medals  of  the  Julian 
family. 

The  neglect  of  elephants  in  the 
western  w6rld  irfler  the  battle  of 
Thapsus  became  an  established  prin- 
<nple ;  both  Livy  and  Arrian  speak  of 
them  as  utterly-  contemptible  for  the 
purposes  of  war  ;*  but  in  the  east  the 
use  of  them  was  revived  by  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Sassan,  and  they  were 
employed  in  the  wars  of  India  so  late 
as  1779 ;  Hyder  AH  having  sent  his 
elephants  to  <%at*ge  the  disordered  lines 
of  the  unfortunate  Baillie.  In  the 
eastern  waH,  not  less  than  in  those  of 
the  wes^i  elephants  have  proved  an 
uncertain  ana  dangerous  support ; 
thus  ^hen  the  Portuguese  were  at- 
tacked at  Colombp  in  15*20,  the  ele- 
phants sent  against  them  by  the  Cin- 
galese, daunted  ^y  the  fire  of  the 
harquebusses  and  maddened  by  wounds, 
turned  back  upon  ^heir  own  lines,  and 
crushed  to  death  whole  troops  of  un- 
fortunate islanders.  Some  of  the  em- 
perors of  Delhi  mounted  light  guns 
on  the  backs  of  elephants,  but  the 
slow  movements  of  the  animals  pre- 
vented this  kind  of  artillery  from  being 
generally  adopted.  In  our  day,  ele- 
phants are  chiefly  used  for  the  trans- 
port of  ordnance  and  heavy  stores ; 
and  many  are  of  opinion  that  even  for 
this  purpose  they  are  inferior  in  value 
to  horses.  It  would  lead  us  too  far 
from  our  subject  to  enter  into  any  dis- 
cussion respecting  the  exhibition  of 
elephants  in  the  amphitheatre  and  cir- 
cus ;  but  we  may  at  some  future  op- 
portunity examine  the  accounts  of 
these  shows,  as  illustrating  the  pro- 
sress  of  inland  discovery  under  the 
noman  emperors. 


*  Nam  sicut  pleraque  commenta  mortalinm  sine  ullo  effeeta  avanescMt,  Ita  torn 
elephant!  in  aeie  nomen  tantom  sine  usu  ftteruDt.^Tit.  Liv.  zxlv.  41. 
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fHE  EMBBOtBEBESS  AT   MlDNlORTt 
BT   M&S.    JAMBS  ORAT>   LATE   HISB  M.    A.   ^BOWNE. 

She  pfies  her  needle  till  the  lamp 

la  waxinff  p^e  and  dim ; 
She  heara  the  watchman's  heavy  traihp. 

And  she  most  watch  like  him  :— 
Her  hands  are  dry,  her  foreheiid  damp. 

Her  dark  eyes  ftdntly  swim. 

Look  on  her  work  I— here  Ubssom  flow^r^ 

The  lily  find  the  rose» 
Bright  as  the  frems  of  sttknmer  hoars» 

But  not  to  die  like  those  ; 
HerCf  fadeless  as  in  Eden's  howerSf 

For  ever  they  repose. 

Once,  maiden,  thou  wast  fresh  and  fair 
As  those  sweet  flowers  of  thine ; 

Now,  shut  from  sunny  light  and  air. 
How  canst  thou  choose  but  pine  ? 

Neglected  flows  thy  raven  hair. 
Like  the  uncultured  vine. 

Look  on  her  work  l«-no  common  mind 
Arranged  that  glowing  group — 

Wild  wreathes  the  stately  roses  bind^ 
Sweet  bells  above  them  droop—. 

Ye  almost  see  the  sportive  wind 
Parking  the  graceful  troop  I 

Look  on  her  work  I — but  look  the  moire 

On  her  unwearied  heart, 
And  put  aside  the  chamber-door 

That  doth  the  daughter  part 
From  that  dear  mother,  who  before 

Taught  her  this  cunning  art. 

She  sleeps— that  mother,  sick  and  plde-^ 

She  sleeps — and  little  deems 
That  she,  who  doth  her  features  veil 

All  day,  in  flitting  gleams 
Of  anxious  hope,  this  hour  doth  hail. 

But  not  for  happy  dreams. 

God  bless  her  in  her  lone  employ* 

And  fill  those  earnest  eyes 
With  visions  of  the  conung  joy* 

Waiting  her  sacrifice^ 
When  they*  who  give  her  this  employ* 

Pay  her  its  stinted  price  1 

Think  how  her  trembling  hand  will  clasp 

The  treasure  it  will  hold. 
With  that  which  seems  a  greedy  gra^p— i 

Yet  ilot  for  love  of  gold : 
That  look — that  sigh's  relieving  gasp. 

Its  deeper  springs  Unfbld* 


1 22  RecoUeciions  of  the  Organ  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.        [  J«n. 

Think  how  her  hasty  fb«t  wilt  roum    - 
The  mai4cet  and  the  tftreet*  " 

To  purchase  for  hbr  huiiib]^'  bMi« 
The  food  anU  olotfahig  neety   * 

And  with  what  gladhest'  bhe  wiH  ootM' 
Back  to  this  pooi^i^troal^f '    '    '  i 


M    I 
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Poor  maiden  1  if  the  fair  ones  who 
Thy  graceful  'broidery  buy. 

Only  one-half  thy  struggles  knewjt 
And  iilia(  piety, 

Methinks  sqme  drop  of  pity*s  dew 
Would  gem  the  proudest  ^ye  I 

« 

It  it  not  herf  its  full  reward 
Thy  gentle  heart  will  prove  ; 

Here  ever  must  thy  lot  be  hard. 
But  there  is  Onb  above 

Who  sees,  and  will  not  disregard. 
Thy  consecrated  love. 


•  T 
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HcHd  Sandty.  tb«  Ukh  SvCcntar.  ISfS. 

BT  MRS.  ^JAIIiSs'gIi'aY,   LATE   MISS   it.  *A.   kEOWNE. 

The  glorious  burst  bf  ih'ulid ! '  how  it'  swelled. 

And  rolled  in  thunderous  transport  through  the  aisle ! 
The  sudden  gush  of  music  I  how  it  held 

in  awe  the  worshippers  within  that  pilel  '      ' 
How  .did  the  spirit  seem  ^ 

Wrapped  in  a  wondrous  dream,  ^' 

Yet  all  awake  to  Heaven*s  owp  voice  the  whila  I 

The  glorjious,  music  1  surely  some  deep  soul 

QweU  m  the  instrument  that  poured  it  forth  • 
Some  bright  intelligence  had  there  control. 
Some  being  of  a  more  than  mortal  birth. 
Proclaiming,  full  aqd  high,  {/ 

Some  message  of  the  tl»',  / 

.  Some  triumph  of  the  Lord  upon  the  eailhi    ' 

And  there  is  triumph-*»those  who  ofWn  listened 

Unmoved  to  Wisdom's  precepts,  trambjf  now^ 
In  hardy  eves  the  friendlv  tears  have  glistened^  - 
Delight  hath  smoothed  the  early  vrinkW  hn>v»  ^  n 
And  hearts,  too  worldly  oft. 
Have  humbled  grown,  and  soft. 
With  springs,  fteth  gtmiumg  foth,  they  kiMW  not  how. 

Now,  now  in  victory  seems  it  to  Pigolee^ 

Now  sinks  to  plaintive  accents  low  and  t^ear. 
As  if  an  angel's  full,  majestic  voioe 
Had  stooped  to  whisper  in  a  mortal's  «af<, 
Resching  the  inmost  heart 
With  tones  that  seem  to  ilurt  <    ' 

Straight  ih>m  the  fountains  of  another  ^erel 
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And  yet  agaivii.triitmiihADt  oborus,  «welU  ,  <  .  i 

Reverently  be  it  spoken — ^t  it  sieems         ) 
Of  birth  beside.tha^  tfarooe  of  God  to  telly  <    -,'* 
Of  the  deep^  ecbKMOff  voice. of  Hefiyen*9  ovp  streams ; 
Of  wh«ije». beyond  the  »k>v  _ 
Shrined  with  Hia  n^jest^^  |  .  i 

Melodious  thunder  rolls^  and  starry  lightning  gleams. 

The  strain  is  o'er— the  echo  dies  awajji    ' 

But  not  its  influehee-1— ti^any  sliall  go  home^ ' 
Bearing  its  memory,  like  ^  spell,  to  stay ,  '    '     , 
Upon  their  spirits  *nii(lst  the  foils  to  coinei, 
Who  would  not  grateful  be 
For  such  strange  harmony^- 
Transport  to  all>  deep  blessing'  iinto  some  fl  * ' 

Cork,  Oct.  1842.  ^  '  V/^ 


I      **    I    •      ,       '     I  •!  '  /  >l         »  :    .  I  ,  (  •       <  ,        .'  -^      I       <  '    '   I  I        « 


*  .  * 
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I 


Lone,  bv'n\y  ?plitary  heartfi,'      ' '  '  j"  '  ' 

Whence  peace  hath  fleil, '  '^         ,    .    .. 
And  home-like  jovs,  an^  innocent  ihirtH 


Ar^  banished ;  ^ 

Silent  and  sad,  1  linger  to  recall 

The  memory  of  all 
In^  thee,  dear  partner  of  my  cares,  Tlostl    ' 
Cares,  shared  wit)i  thee,  more  sweet  than  joys  the  world 


can  boast. 


My  home— why  did  I  say  my  home  I 

Now  have  I  none,  .i         ^ 

Unless' fhoii  from  the  grave  agaiA  couId*st-coi6e, 

Beloved  one ! 
My-  home  tras  iW  thy  trusting  heart, 
'    '  Whereler  thou  wert ; 
My  happy  home  hi  thy  confiding  hreut,      ■  <  ' ' 
Wher^  my  worn  Mpirit  refuge  found  and  t^t. '  ' 

■ 

.    Iknawnot  if  tb«awaftlmoat  fair  / 

And  best  of  womankind  ; 
Or  whet}ier  earth  yet  beareth  frwts.  more  rare  ^ 

Of  heart  and  mind ;         .         .  / 

To  ME,  I  know,  thou  wert  the  fairest,  ;■ 

Kindest,  deanest, 
That  Heaven  to  man  in  mercy  ever  gave> 
And  more  than  man  from  Heaven  deserved  to  have. 


24  Somethinst  ttf  Mnk  ofi  [Jaiu 

Nerer  team  thee*  sweet  yr\fe^ 

Came  word  or  look  awry. 
Nor  peacook  pride>  nor  sullen  fit,  nor  striib 

For  mastery : 
Calm  and  controlled  thy  sjHrit  was/ and  sure 

So  to  endure : 
My  fHend,  protectress,  guide,  whose  ffentle  wilt 
Compelled  my  good>  withholding  me  from  ill. 

No  art  of  selfishness 

Thy  generous  nature  knew  ; 
Thy  life  all  love,  the  power  to  bless  thy  bliss  { 

Constant  and  true, 
Content,  if  to  thy  lot  the  world  should  bring 

Enduring  suflbring ; 
Unhappy,  if  permitted  but  to  share 
Part  of  my  griefs,  wouldst  both  our  burdens  bear. 

My  joy,  my  sohice,  and  my  pride 

I  found  thee  still : 
Whatever  change  our  fortunes  might  betide 

Of  good  or  ill, 
Worthier  I  was  life's  blessings  to  receive 

While  thou  did'st  live ; 
All  that  I  had  of  good  in  other^s  sight. 
Reflected  shone  thy  virtue's  borrowed  light. 

The  lute  unstrung — ^the  meals  in  silence  ate 

We  wont  to  share ; 
The  widowed  bed — the  chamber  deeolate. 

Thou  art  not  there. 
The  tear  at  parting,  and  the  greeting  ki&i,  ' 

Who  would  not  miss  ? 
Endearments  fond,  and  solaced  hours,  and  all 
Th*  important  trivial  things  men  comfort  call. 

Oh  I  mayest  thou,  if  permitted,  from  above 

The  starry  sphere. 
Encompass  me  with  ever-during  love^ 

As  thou  didst  here: 
Still  be  my  guardian  spirit,  lest  I  be 

Unworthy  thee ; 
Still,  as  on  earth,  thy  grace  oelestial  gitre. 

So  OVIDB  MT  UrS  AS  THOU  WOOLDSr  HA VI  MB  UVB* 
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SUCCfSSESf   IN  THE   EAST — AFFQHANISTAN-^CfllNA. 


JoY»  }oj  to  Eng^apd  I  Sh0  has  glori- 
ously triumphed.  Her  meteor  flag  and 
her  banner  broad  have  floated  in  viictory 
over  the  citadels  of  her  enemies.  Joyj 
joy,  her  wrongs  are  avenged.  The 
manes  of  her  immolated  heroes  no 
longer  cry  aloud  for  vengeance  delayed. 
And  a  lesson  has  been  read  to  the 
treacherous  savages  by  whom  they 
were  butchered  in  cold  bloody  whicu 
will  long  be  profitably  remembered. 

But  never  was  the  silent  Non  nobis 
Domine  more  becoming  a  natio|i  in  the 
midst  of  its  e^tultation,  than  it  is  at  this 
present  moment  of  England.  For  truly 
never  were  calamities  so  imminent)  so 
providentially  averted.  We  had  al- 
ways foreseen,  as  our  readers  will  bear 
us  witness,  that  the  first  fatal  conse- 
quences of  the  reform  bill  would  he  felt 
in  the  perilous  insecurity  of  our  foreign 
possessions.  We  saw  clearly  that  de- 
mocratic legislation  must  tbi*ow-  into 
incompetent  hands  the  management  of 
the  distant  concerns  of  our  great  em- 
pire. We  felt  persuaded  that  vulgar 
popular  notions  of  unlimited  freedom  of 
commercial  intercourse,  would  prevail 
against  the  settled  wisdom  by  which 
our  trade  with  the  east  bad  been  so  long 
regulated,  and  th^t  the  consequence 
wuuld  be  collision  with  China.  We 
^new  that,  under  democratic  govern- 
pient,  a  starving  parsimony,  mis- 
called economy,  would  supersede  the 
system  of  liberal  allowances  by  which 
we  had  been  enabled  to  call  into  active 
service  a  forcct  upon  the  efficiency  of 
which  we  might  rely  against  apy  enemy 
that  could  be  apprehended.  And  we 
were  but  too  certain  that  tbe  weakness 
and  the  folly  by  which  Tetr^chment 
was  thus  injudiciously  prosecuted  at 
the  risk  of  damaging  and  dilapidating 
our  best  defence,  would  not  be  un- 
attended by  the  short-sighted  rashness 
by  w)iich  hostilities  would  be  need- 
lessly provoked,  which  might  bring  into 
question  the  invincibility  of  our  arms, 
and  compromise  the  security  of  our 
Indian  empire. 

All  happened  as  we  had  surmised. 
The  sudden  throwing  open  of  the 
China  trade*  soon  causeci  a  distur- 
bance of  our  relations  with  that  vast, 
opulent^  and  peace-loving  empire ; 
whidi  our  bluQ^^nng  «up#riiite||4oa^ 
EUiotf  soon  improved,  by'  his  absurd 


Proceeding,  into  open  war.  Under 
4ord  WilUam  Bentick  the  Indian  army 
were  put  upon  reduced  allowances, 
and  the  service  was  ^  made  so  poor  a 
thing,  that  no  longer  were  our  regi- 
ments recruited  ^om  the  families  of 
substantial  farmers  in  that  country, 
who  before  were  but  too  happy  to  be 
received  into  the  pay  of  the  com- 
pany, and  upon  whom,  in  any  emer- 
gency, we  might  rely ;  but  in  their 
stead,  a  class  of  men  were  enrolled, 
their  inferiors  in  every  respect,  and 
*  who  might  be  described  as  the  refuse 
of  India.  And  it  was  when  the  army 
was  thus  worsened,  and  our  quiurel 
with  the  Chinese  proceeding  to  its 
height,  that  it  entered  into  the  wise 
heads  of  Lord  Auckland  and  Sir  John 
Cam  Hobhouse— ^the  discreet  Lord 
Palmei'ston,  no  doubt,  affording  them 
every  cnaouragement — to  send  our 
army  across  the  Iudas>  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  the  terrors  of  war  mto  the 
territory  of  the  semi-civilized  Aflghans 
•—a  region  of  rude  and  mutually  hostile 
tribes,  who  could  only  be  induced  to 
make  a  common  effort,  by  having  pre- 
sented to  them  a  common  enemy  ; 
and  a  people  with  whom,  liter  ally,  we 
had  no  proper  ground  of  quarrel,  un- 
less  that  their  cnief  seemed  indisposed 
to  act  with  the  submission  of  a  vassal 
to  our  government,  and  that  he  claimed 
and  exercised  the  rights  of  an  inde- 
pendent prince  in  his  dealings  with 
foreign  powers  who  were  reputed  as 
our  enemies. 

Persia  had  laid  siege  to  Herat.  She 
had  already  manifested  something 
stronger  than  mere  indifference  to  oiu: 
alliance,  by  the  insuhs  which  were 
heaped  upon  our  ambassador  at  tht; 
Persian  court,  and  the  open  favour 
with  which  the  manifest  mtri^ucs  of 
Russia  were  regarded.  All  this,  un- 
doubtedly, portended  hostility,  which 
rendered  it  desirable  that  Uie  rulers 
in  Affghanistan  should  be  friendly 
rather  than  adverse.  Russia  was  at 
the  same  time  advancing  upon  Khiva  ; 
and  that  we  should  have  been  sensi- 
tively alive  to  the  double  dangers  by 
which  we  were  thus  menaced,  would 
only  bespeak  a  becoming  sense  of  the 
very  great  responsibility  which  rested 
upon  Uf ,  Qvil  what  should  that  have 
led  U8  to  do  ?    Manifestlyj  to  conduct 
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ourselves  in  sUt^^'Wn^'AB  <rM)ld>(l1s- 
pose  the  -Af^him  p«lupj»- BnAi'rtw'ir 
rulers  Ui  Uke  pftrt'«H«u»'i«liaftttrini 
with  theienfeiinB)i^i'U'wa!<.be-i,«*»jpii*- 

nn  efiViti^  lite-i.tlirf-  te!w111-'ta>-H»fi 
wbcthtnitlw  iR)«Mar«»^4»htch[WltiiiK 

vicc'it£i(iurt*MGpt:c  nurraelUis— RM<led 
to  ai\etMtim  \it  t»nti^ima  ihkt  >w  ild  'tud 

mer,'  m<'men:  bnlyiUeaUitlgiuUHdlaV- 
cuULCBt!q[nd>«r*ititig'ii<()ii«iPliP  matimH 
ofa»rtiagWp^'ip«Itl*«:itnH^W  <Ah(] 
thdt  sooH  VR9  V^^cIhI^-  tlW'(tfiJaii  «t> 
whick  xntft  WhigE  Mbm-'IiiM  '.bsfr 
broughteiiiatttM/'iifaft.'beicMf  ti»1U<y 
one  wbs-MtliritiMttfhglatJLIiniitCeilMQh 
oponilhe  edtr'le  o4ilUidrtasl^nH))tlli!y 
durin^tttai^ad  of  ttieiiliMtflttMsnit- 
tion  «f 'ladkiti'if&trs:] '  '■>'<  f-  --'>ixq-. 

heniion -stU^iaitlier  Wvsiak^dp  ITUbshn 

agSTBMlMlllniiwIljl'ar'A'flgllliiitltl^i^ffs 
A  bugbMr.  I>''It>iu-idt«  ^NffiA'ati'tbit 
to  meM>AA)VllgW^eklioll''b}'BdvMt5ltl^ 
into  MM*nft'«4)iatt9ii'ktMilA  h&  trf^put 
ouMvhegliMO'li  <fak»''flo^  tliM  ;>  w  M(f  i  t 

ent«ri»-ita  0ri^ll0'4lheWr/")n'l#iiUi'h 
couati^'«ln^t»  ifcfMliimild'be'iflffr 
ruin.  &nal  wlth't«rf"Ri|ittfiii>%rt«Wf 
to  conttw*  «at>iWf-  ib«)ll|^(".*litft 

CHIf,  and  M^tohwi  vxpttMf  Mi<M'>«^ 
En  ttbl«tto  ktvtetW  *lle4ft<«lt«V«'««(lilh 
befel  >«*«•  IW^  ftbAl'lte  "1in!il«««- 
tionavT  bMTLHty<»V  tHe  Al%hlfTl«ttlelB< 
selvefTiiiB^  if  4rpo((*»fupBHefliy4e(te 
eDcBayed'4f!«in9«"W,''Vttfl[n'M»S«d  >l^- 
genwalBtYtihonnlroihtf^fle^ci^lanMi 
might-lMi  JrgflWttteilFlrfid  MtiinH'tawh^ 
ulva  nt«((H'  i(3'i '  thtf  I  beo^iillh  ioaV  "  pk:  il  - 
liarities  tfPUefVtdjtitrft-'WtlRifj  ;MbfM 
BDch'  cMinttewf  Ai«HRiM» 'ft)i«"4^fl^fl^ 
agunat'itimlelnyinOlhliitfi'GHST'l  irP'h 
miracle  JOooM'  i(«*eri»'«Br.(»eing'-»f«: 
off  to  th0<)lui-.uiMit<<  8«eh' Wits'' Ih^ 
wisdom  bfii«tatetttte  WMffs'i-W^t^ 
guidtd  in  their  firdflgteali  fnAltH^^R- 
terprisfl  m'ili<ii;t]i'''IW^1ft!hMy  IMtre- 
hend  inTailfciJ>-flww*,"'*Jft*tW  mkre 
no  such  thooghUK  efltertaltittf^tiM  4tl- 
atead  of  ctiMDtM«t)tg-rt(»i(<-4b('M<tg{ia 
strengtheniitg  thM^fTWt^ri'M^  Hft/d 
aws;  tbH1aiFil->M*t}i«{r  tPOtf^)>-<(thdt 
upon  wbKfailibj>'coat<l''alMrfM!l;f<AM- 
the  permsnenb  «Mp««rn(ic7  -vf  BfrtMi 
rule,)  more  than  a<ttionmidiiitluftoni 
their  own  resources,  where  thej  oould 


finlj'"be  Bialttt»iiWd-dl"AH  MpeHs«  Ky 
,thleb  tha^'4HiiH«n''  fi-^m^Onnst  -tie 
al-atited^;  Wdcal»i|Ht«'fAf«he-piiVp<4te 


iMv«  Bb^-'siirnttwiiwA  byihegtfhawi^ 
Wrt!  IHi*'iflaiI''itf  ifmt'nitHmHollS  •tmt 
in'iHelt'<<ot«1^J ''nbd<«rt  obf^-^fiMt^ 
D^'aiM'-til^l.tr'Wafltt  ^H<lh  jni^, 
M-^WlflHfi'Vbe  ■tt'ffit's  b^  MMHtlmiin^ht 
M'VoMWnt'ani  iletitVtMtlllit^MrttfWe 
ifttmi'.tffi^  WmDA'  dli|((MtrKlU>llHf  Hc^ 
l!(H>5«d>W<iddT  inviiAwfc,'tttei}MMhml*m 
Mf  erWiiia  MK'WMheiLof  d  K«a«4 ; 
tm^tM  >fiaf<a»MetiBftol'ti<w'af*lVi»d, 
'ne  aftllcU'bpbiti«lhaatlee  ehher#ould 
tfbt<%tlMi'>ft«M^'«thnMit»Di  tit-  iMnM 
dAtiUv«  McMSAadV  tdti'bAdJMMiMte 
tnMffainiW,  ^Hd>'tld*M(«>V]W»it'>Cl«dt>1 
MbM  tiue"llBVe'itotM»4iMd»,i-nndi  the 


IhB'proftMldityof'WWg  wjadom,  and 
the  fririts  of  Whig  enterprise.     The 


*  Sm  Ptu-  Knmben  for  SepUnber  ud  October,  1842. 
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first. pbMl^  yfiviiy  ia,3^0h.a  oountrx* 
be  but  the  signid  for  4tUmver«iil  jUing, 
by  wbicb  lOur  wbole  amj  roust  b« 
d€8^roj%cL. 

Aa  matters  did  tarn  out*  w^ 
w«ie  i^nabled  to  place  o^r  pup[>etsi 
Sbub  j^oojabi  nppn  tbie  throne*  Rar 
tberf  inclf«4f  Jtivyeet  Siogb*  tbeiold 
Lioo  of  the  Piu)jeub»,  as  he  was  C2^ed» 
was  enabled  ta:  in^ke  his  oiim  terms 
with  that  Mrrelched  imbecileff.  from 
wbon/{he  extorted  Peshawar^  and  a 
tract  ,of  (conotvy  to  the  west  of  the 
Indus,  lOKtendin^  to  the  Kbjrber  Pa^ 
#s  the  prioeofius  aidinoverlhrewiog 
the  doaunf^on  ei;  his  fornaidable  and 
pepiilar,  rival. 

.  .Dost  •  Ma\io4aed  woujd  fain  ha,Vie 
deTfited  himself  pa  the,  English  int^ 
efty.  if  .be  could  but  ^persuade  our 
f^ctioDarii^.4o.  iiiake,.tbat{  inter^^t 
QQD^tible  with  bi«  owo.  .  He  d?4red 
tQ  repQver  the  posseAsie^  which,  hady^i^ 
amoipep^  oi  weakness^  b^ep, wrested 
from- him  by  the. Maharajah.  But 
that  prioce.waa  our  9\\j,  and  we  coujd 
not,  be  aiding,  or  (abetting  in^  such  s^ 
priufct*  Jtf e,  was  ready,  to  disjuiis^  ttie 
BussiaO;.ainba$^or«  ftnd.  to  give  up 
any  thpngbt  ,of  an  alliance  with  ^Persia, 
prqt)df4itonlyr  we  <w«uid  ^^QDsent.tp 
ai4  bin  ilk  t\^  iH^foverj  of  those  por- 
tions oif  bis  territory^  witbQut  wbicb 
whatever  remaine<).ofit  must  )^  ippe- 
eurai.  But  Qfir  alliaiice  with,  the  {ty- 
rant of'  Labors  was  .tpq  dois?  ito  per* 
tait^ifour  eptwtBiaing  such  a  pr^iipofi- 
tioofova;siA9lef;Doinent.  .Aqcordif)g)y» 
iibdDfFaii?  be  iookei-  to  Perua,  whifch 
we  no  soonec  pei)ceived. .  t^an  hi^ 
dflposftion  was  deereed*  .  After  a  ^ 
rksof  ev«9t<f  wbieb  the  reader  will 
ibid4«ftai]ed  with  gfspbioal  w^curaqy 
hk^Coloiiel**  Denuie'^  porrespoDdence. 
this,  gallant/  ojd  ruler  surrenderea 
binnelf  »r  prisoner  of  war*  and  Shsb 
Se<9ab»  Hylbe  aid  of  foreign  bay  w^ 
jwaa. enabled  to  aBiunie  the  state  apd 
tbe«  dignity  pt  a  aovereign  princei  and 
ta  riat,  in  all  the  luxuries  of  unaceus- 
tpUMd  deininion»  iintilf,ji\  an  evil 
iinuiW  the  plana  ol  insurrection  .w«i:e 
Otttnrad,  which  biourht  to  a  sne«<](y 
t«ni»inaaon  iiialife  and  his  kingdom. 
.  In  all  tbia.jniserable  businesib  the 
want  of  sound  inteUigenfie  upon  the 
parttpf  our  functionaries  is  clearly 
olwervable  in  tlvynver-estinuite  which 
tbty  formed  of  tbe/  popularity  of 
Shah  Soojah.  It  now  appears  per- 
.fectly  evident  that  he  was  a  creature 
i  whose  estimati<mito  as  -mean  as  his 
Vol.  XXL— No.  121. 


character  was  despicable.  .  And  it  Is 
Itko  manifest,  .thaty  of  all  the  AiVgban 
chiefs^  Dost  Mahomed  was  the  only 
one  who  possessed  either  the  energy  or 
the  ability  which  were  necessary  in  a 
supreme  ruler.  Runjeet  Singh  un^ 
doubiedly  had  an  interest  in  disturbing 
such  A  man  in  the  possession  of  bis 
.power.  He  was  a  great  gainer  in 
point  of  territory,  and  still  more  in 
position^  by  the  arrangement  which 
substituted  a  weak  and  an  incompetent 
prince  for  an  able  and  a  valorous  cluefy 
who  might  have  proved  a  troublesome 
neighbour.  But  had  we  been  pro* 
perly  represented  at  the  court  of  La- 
horcv  the  project  would  have  been 
from  the  iirst  discountenanced  by 
which  the  ambition  of  the  ruler  ,of 
ihePni^aub  was  to  be  gratified.  The 
Aggression  never  would  have  ibeen  at- 
tempted by  which  Dost  Mahomed  was 
so  provoked,  and  in  retaliation  for 
which  he  threatened  that  alliance  with 
Periiia  which  constituted  our  excuse 
for  the  invasion  of  bis  kungdom* 
,  No ;  ji  wise  British. government  .in 
•India,  would  have- silenced  Runjeet 
Singh  by  telling  himf  authoritative^, 
that  they  could  afford  him  no  counte- 
nance .  in  seeking  ta  •  extend .  his  domi- 
nion to  the  W0st  of .  the  Indus.  This 
•he  was  fair  too  sagacious  not  ^o  have 
scenes  most . reasonable.;  and  bisiao- 
quiescenee,  we  have  no  dottbt,',wc4ild 
have  be^n  complete.  But  thebugbeinw 
of  Russia  and  of  Persia  bad  startled 
us  from  our  propriety.-.  Against  .this 
imsginary  aggression  our  Whig  rulers 
saw  no  safety  •  except  in  baviAg-v. 
sovereign  pf  their  own  choosing. at 
Cabool ;  and  to  this  infntuation  it  is 
owing  that  scarcely  less  than  twenty 
thousand  lives  have  been :  tacrifioedt 
and  that  disgraces  and  reverses  we|re 
incurred,  which,  bad  they  not  by  our 
late  successes  been  gloriously  <A>1^- 
rated,  would  have  shaken  to  its  base 
our  empire  in  India. 

liet  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that, 
while  we  were  engaged  in  what  may 
be  called  this  our  Russian  expedition 
in  the  east,  the  powers  to  the  east  of 
the  Indus,  upon  whose  aid,  or  whose 
forbearance,  we  entirely  relied  for  our 
safety,  had  proved  unfaithful,  what,  in 
such  a  ease,  must  have  been  the  con- 
sequence? We  never  should  have 
reached  British  India.  And  upon 
what  were  we  to  calculate  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  their  friendly  offices? 
Granting  that  Runjeet  Singh  was  a 
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Ikithful  kllyi  he  vm  a  very  old  many 
whose  life  »iui  very  near  to  its  olotw ) 
^d  what  his  successor  might  prove, 
6r  how  the  advisers  of  that  sacoesnor 
might  he  actuated,  were  events  in  the 
womb  of  time,  of  which  no  mortal 
could  have  any  certun  knowledge ; 
save,  only,  that  the  continuance  of 
their  friendship  could  alone  be  cer- 
tainly calculated  upon  as  long  as  our 
riotorious  arms  rendered  us  indepen- 
dent of  their  assistance.  During  all 
this  time  the  head  of  the  British  lion 
might  be  said  to  be  in  the  mouth  of  the 
tiffer.  Any  one  of  twenty  accidents, 
aJi  of  which  were  more  of  less  pro- 
bable, would  have  rendered  it  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greatest  difBculty  to  secure 
the  safe  return  of  our  troops  to  British 
India.  It  was  for  the  Whigs  to  get 
us  into  the  difficulty ;  it  was  for  the 
Conservatives,  under  divine  Provi- 
dence, to  get  us  out  of  it ; — and  for 
our  happy  deliverance  from  troublee 
and  dangers,  into  which  we  were  so 
rashly  plnngfed,  there  are  few  fight- 
minded  persons  amongst  us  who  will  not 
feel  it  a  bounden  duty  to  offer  grateful 
ackiiowledgments  to  Almighty  God. 
Our  first  mat  reverses  would  have  been 
a  temptatum  to  eastern  perfidy  too  great 
to  be  resisted ;  and  the  chances  were, 
that  in  the  hour  of  adverse  fortune 
we  should  have  been  enveloped  by  a 
circle  of* -hostility  from  which,  hu- 
manly speaking,  all  attempts  to  escape 
would  be  vain.  And  this  was  the 
position  into  which  we  were  drawn 
by  the  admirable  management  of 
those  to  whom  our  Whig- radical 
ministers  entrusted  the  administra- 
tion of  India! 

Can  we,  therefore,  view  our  rescue 
from  such  calamities,  and  our  vindica- 
tion of  the  honour  of  the  British  arms 
by  the  signal  victories  lately  achieved, 
without  special  gratitude  to  that  Pro- 
vidence by  whom  we  have  been  so 
abundantly  favoured  ?    Yes :  at  home 
as  well  aa  abroad  our  affairs  had  been 
brought  into  the  extreme  of  peril.  At 
home,  debt,  and  embarrassment,  and 
stagnation  of  trade,  were  co-operating 
witn  a  seditious  radicalism  in  loosen- 
ing all  the  defences  of  the  monarchy ; 
and  abroad,  a  giddy  and  unprincipled 
policy  was    precipitating  us   rigidly 
into  an  abyss  from  which  extrication 
would  have  been  hopeless-^when  that 
change  of  government  took  place,  by 
which  wisdom  succeeded  to  a  reckless 
folly  in  the   administration   of  our 


affairs;  and,  by  a  aeriee  of  oastiotts 
and  well-combined  movements,  not 
only  have  our  gallant  troops  been  dex- 
terously withdrawn '  from  their  h\^ 
position,  but  the  injuries  of  their  gnU 
lant  comrades  have  been  avenged,  the 
invincibility  of  British  arms  has  'bei*i> 
asserted,  and  an  impression  of.  the 
might  and  the  majesty  of  England  has 
been  made  upon  surrounding  atatesi 
which  must  long  cause  the  aopremacy 
of  our  rule  in  the  east  to  be  respeoted. 
Onlv  let  our  conduct  now  be  signi^ 
lised  by  righteousness  and  justice^  and 
B0(  end  can  be  prescribed  to  the  oOitti* 
nuance  of  a  dominioB*  which  will  exist 
not  more  for  the  glory  of  the  sove> 
reign  than  for  the  happiness/  of  the 
subjects* 

Could  it,  then,  be  wtth.aoy.oyber 
feelings  than  those  of  deep  and  oordial 

eeasure  that  we  read  the  manifesto  of 
ord  EUenborough,  announcing  the 
definitive  resolution  to  withdvaw.our 
troops  from  Aflj^haoistanr  having 
taught  the  savages  to  respect  Britlsu 
power,  and  that  treachery  and  oniisUr, 
such  as  they  were  guilty  of  towiuwU 
our  gallant  soldiers,  who  trusted  %o 
their  good  fiiitb,  will  alwa^%  in  the 
long  run,  meet  witn  tia  appraj^afee 
reward?  It  ia,  indeed^  a  document 
which  mtist  produce  effect*  of  incal- 
culable importance.  It  pronoiinbee 
with  witbenng  severity  upon  the  fidly 
aiid  infatuation  in  which  tke  boatilitim 
commenced ;  and  itannieuneei,  with. a 
manly  distinctnesa,  the  atrictijf  iConaart 
vative  principles  upon. whieh.  the.  gvH 
vernroent  in  India  ahaU  be*  itt>  future 
carried  on-^having  due  respect  to  the 
independent  rights  of  others,,  and  lie- 
termined  to  assert  our  own ;  wiula  all 
the  energies  of  our  functionariea  shsAl 
be  directed  to  the  Impeoveraeui  of 
those  internal  resovrcesi  whioh :  haie 
never  yet  been  proptrky  attended. 'to, 
and  in  the  cultivation  of  whkibg  more 
than  in  any  extenaioa>x>f territorial  A^ 
minion,  are  to  be  ibund  ihaadvaata^ee 
of  our  Indian  empire. 

And  had  not  the  late  unhappy  «x.« 
pedition  been  resolved  oni  for  tha  puiv 
pose  of  seating  a  despicable  puppet 
upon  a  throne,  which  nothing  but  the 
presence  of  an  overwhelming  foreign 
force  could  enable  him  to  matolaiUy 
theee  internal  reaourcea  would,  ere 
this,  have  been  developed  to  an  extent 
that  might  be  called  surprising.  Al- 
ready that  great  artery  or  Central  and 
Western   Asia,  the  Indus,  had  been 
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eariMhr  ^Mpkrred,  wd  found  navi- 
ftabU  In  ret»eb  of  eonsiderahle  burden 
far  more  than  eight  hundred  miles. 
From  the  sea  to  Attoek,  it  would  have 
been '  available  for  the  conveyance  of 
mdrchandiao  of  every  kind,  for  the 
purchase  of  which  dealers  of  almost 
evary  clime  -  would  congregate,  and 
frtfm  which  British  manufactures  would 
bo  sure  to  find  their  way  to  the  extre^ 
mitiee  of  the  world.  '- 

Aitd  7«t  Lord  Palmerstotii  in  the 
flftsh  ipeech  hj  which  he  oonchided  hii 
liiljiourR  dmrin^  thB  last  i^tfioir,  pre* 
imAenY  that  the  naingation  of  the  Im 
dus  w^ifl  one  of  the  objects  of  the  var, 
andjtiwtour  successes  in  AfFglianistan 
wai*e*  neceoarj  to  enable  us  to  icrail 
ourtfelves  of  its  advantages  I  The  faol 
being,  [that  our  ui\ittst  and  impolitic 
inv^on  of  t^e  AfFghan  territory  wa0 
thac^aione  which  opposed  an  inso* 
porab)^  bar  to ^  the  foiikpletioa  of  th^ 
comm«rc*lal  arrang^'mtrntti,  which  were 
all  but  conoiuded,  wlsen,  in  oor  frantio 
lollVy^wti  ini»t*'d  on  seating  Shah 
Sooj^h  upon '  th«  tbroot  of  Cabool  \ — 
oird  that  in  defiance  of  tbe  >  loudly* 
etpvesMd  reclaAn«tions  of  tlie  ablest  of 
the  milUavy  and  political  authorities, 
by  wbostt  wisdom  it  would  have  been 
wett  if  we  had  bee»  cuided. 

But  now  it  is  to  be  hoped  no  time 
wiiljbe  lost  in  resuming  and  oarrying 
intoi  effect  the  phwu  which  were  in 
progtiMB^  aiid  which  the  unhappy  do- 
eisioiFof  Lord  Auckland  alone  osnised 
to-be  aUspended.  .  Wo  must  not  deny 
to  ihmt  nobleman  the  credit  of  having 
aathori0ed4hait'oar«fol  exploration  of 
the  fndasi  by*  which  its  course  and  its 
soandiB^iire  now  almost  oa  well  asoer* 
toto^d'aa  thosBof  the  Thames.  He  is 
alaO'  entitled  te  some  pratfle-  for  the 
MTttigeiiients  by  which  the  seoority 
and'tbe.BeutralfftT  of  a' central  posi- 
tianasfnnifhe'banKf  of  that  river  were 
to  be  gnnaiteed. under  British  protec* 
tiony^nd*  where  an  ennoat^  fi^ir»  to  lest 
oae  inodth*  "wiir  to  bo  held^  which 
could  not  fail  to  stir  up  a  spirit  of 
active  enterpnte  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  countrii>«  borctering  oo  tii&t 
oeblo  riv€ri  by  which*. while  e  new 
vent:  was  ereiited  for  Bcitisii  m»nate« 
turee.  a  new  boed  of  eonnection  would 
be  discovered  between  the  people  of 
different  nationsy  and  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  commerce  would  suspend, 
or    mitigate,    if  not    eradicate,    the 


bloody  feuds  by  wfcioh  they  hod  been 
divided. 

The  very  friendly  relations  at  pre- 
sent subsisting  between  our  government 
and  the  ruler  o^  the  Pui\jauh,  must 
oonsiderablv  facilitate  any  plan  which 
may  be  resolved  on  for *^ encouraging 
a  profitable  comraer ce  upon  the  Indus; 
from  which  that  country  would  derive 
almost  inappreciable  advantages.  The 
five  river9>  which  give  its  name  to  that 
f«*rtile  region,  spreading,  as  they  do* 
like  a  fan  through  it,  might  all  be 
made  available  for  the  cOnv^yaneo  of 
•tlCfh  merchandise  a»  might  find  st 
market  along  then*  barils,  in  exchango 
fbr'the  agricultural  prodtfce,  Which  at 
present  is  comparatively  profitless,  but 
would  then  be'amlne  of  wealth  to  its 
possessors. 

Upon  this  sobjeet  the  Indian  go- 
vernment would  do  well  to  liold  iif 
mind  some  of  the  suggestions  of  the 
kte  lamented  Sir  Alexander  Btirnes: 

"  Grain/*  he  observes,  "  is  an  article 
which  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Indus  and 
the  Punjaub  rivers  would  afford  in  lar^e 
quantities  for  export ;  but  the  present 
treaties  gi*ant  ifo  privileges  toenebbrage 
the  export  of  this  bulky  article  beyond 
seat  and  they  aroi  oonse^eently,*  tontiu 
mount  to  a-  prohibition.  An.  arrange- 
ment should  immediately  be  eetered  ipto 
wltb  ail  the  powers  to  free  groin  of 
eyerv  description  from  all  but  a  nomi- 
nal duty.  So  long  as  the  rate  of  duties 
prevents  a  profit. being  derived  from 
grain,  none  of  course  will  be  exported, 
excetrt  front'  one  seetion  of  the  river  to 
anotner,  ^vhibit  a  revised  system  would 
be  productive  of  advantages  alike  to 
the-  community  of  western  India  and  to 
the  proprietors  and  cultivators  of  land 
on  the  Indus  and  i(s  tributary  rivers,"* 

But  -above  all  things  it  ^\\  be  ne- 
eessary  to  preftioe  any  measures,  such 
OS  ore  hvre  advised,  by  the  fullest,  tbe 
clearest,   the  meet  oatfdid,   and  the 
most  unequivocal  communication  to 
'  all  the  powers  boi'deringon  the  Indus, 
'  of  the  intentions  of  our  government  in 
thus  seeking  to  promote  and  to  facili- 
tate the  navigation  of  that  noble  river- 
There  prevails^  Sir  Alexander  Burues 
.  has  told  U8>  a  iareentable  ignorance 
upon  this  subject  amongst  the  nati?e 
merchants. 

'**rhe  natives  of  Scinde,"  he  observes, 
"  in  ^particular,  fear  to  embark  capital, 
believing,  as  they  do,  that  they  would 
not  be  entitled  to,  or  rather  could  not 


*  Qoal  is  to  be  found  in  obnndanoe  on  both  sides  of  the  ludus.    ' 
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insia:«iheisane  ^roteotM>n.M  a,.ftr|^gQ 
mer chant .  f mim  ndht  on .  fcjbie .  J^oj mip, 
CPhi^i]bflrres6>ott  wouiir  b0.rtf«t9»«tve4^^ 
kayinif'tnv  r^||ulation9 /whi'el^  jnmtf^ifii\ 
mpan  vdaM  p^oMio/nmdep  ihe  aiHf^Qiiity  /^f 
tlvo>«ru}er9»t)ieiiisQlve8i  .lbU0>vft(|  ^ytiiiff 
fartltfenperfl^ikal  eablanaiioiis  ..ljrxHn4))9 
agMktr<<|fUlie.Bri<riiUi  fctevM-om^ys^tr  Xhf 
Ani«^6  6f  Soiodeaad  aJ(itbe*athfirp4^wefff 

faMo^tf  mlith  tlMir  ntagea  /  regai!46og .  x^ 
iehuA  ttddi^i  but  thej  larfe  oot>rron  |b»l^ 
account,  at  liberty  to  prevent  the  mer* 
ehanta  ol.theii^ . ao«p^'y,«,,^al^, ^ey 
■wish  it,  from  profiting  V-.topiCy?eijinff 
of  the  Indus.    If  this  were  so,  it  %ouia 


and,  fully   explained,    particularly    in 


:n'i 


it- win  l)6}tiB»^faQQUgti  to.^teJTf  vrijen 

^hatJfr.wUl  1ki  adoptedf[,.T}^e  state ,p 
wbioh  ,jjre -l^ai^e  AjfewW^  50>v?io 
dou})^«  .Co?  aoiae.tiipe  ^^  ^Qpn^»,  M,  im- 
fikirottrAbie  to  tb^  pq^ful^  pI;9;^^^tiQn 
of^^ob.itrafliq  .fjjrW,«l.'  bftVQ,^^5lpoip4. 
That  «iyr.riy  ^  »*iti^n, , ipust,  .^qi.ifif >:J<td 

their  *pir^4Hje««.  awl  ..^uf JTjjg  ,^i^^r 
turbuleii^r  befgpca,,Uie  ^i^Dit^nts  i>f 
1he.regip96  to,th^,w^§t„|8f  the  I^Opa 
coul^  s^ur^^  rcvort  to  its  baQlf^  wKh 
a  viflw  to  pro^tiby^  ^.ti-i^dp  ,|vhjch 
vouhlbe  4?pei^|^dJ)y  i^  lijigUliy  Mf ate^s. 
And  we  iot  cggol^is,  Qur^j^tr^JBgri^vets 

froin4^.t|ir9y^,„..     ^  ..^  ;.;  ;       .,, 

The  -  follayviug  ,  ji  ;.Su: .  AlexaP.^er 
Bui!nee*ii  4tscripCioA  ,pf  hlsj^eccypt^n 
by  the  Am^er^  wji^,,^e  viBil«^<t,h}m 
.  m  bisohiMracter  ef  om«ia^  r^^efi^t  ;p7 

**  Otic  ibe  %U\  6t  8ept0iiibpir  ice  mtre 
admitt^  t<»  aflsniuilaindktic«t.by  AnMer 
Dost  MxkfifUHud'  K  hfl^,  j»^  I  -tits^  ,de. 

.  liy«nd  •  to  hm  my,  iuredentials  Arq^n  ^e 

,  6o!vef9(9r-g€UDeral  of  India^  His  .rp<^ep- 
tion  /sf  them  was  all  that  co^jtd  1)6  de- 

^liired.  I  informed  Him  that  I  had  brought 

"  with  me,  as  presents  from  h!s  Ifijg^hi^eBs, 
Bomis  of  the  rarities  of'  Etn-op«.  '  He 
promptly  repKed; .  that  ^'OiUrMvtBii^e 

'  the  raiHiii  ithkh  bett  fiUtsed  Assn.  < :  Bvc. 
fiifr  «ur  dfafttman;  >Mx.  tiQnaalTey»..he 
4sb^  of  what  cavmtry  he  p:a4«.aQ<l  upon 
being  told  that.  \)»  vvjas  a  iPurtugue^e, 

'  m9A%  manjE.  inquiries  as  to  tiie  prH^pnt 
Dower  iMid  prospects  qif.tliat  nation. 
WhttJfk  he  heard  Uiat  t|^e  Portuguese  had 

^  intermarried  with  Indians,' he  obstrved, 
that  their  tpell  a»  Europeans  waa  broken^ 
and  their  fa!t  certain.*     .    .    .    •    . 


rtewaWf*!^' 


.-.the  Ameer  widhtfbr6irh^ft«tV^<^^^^ 

ft;  ricti  life  h^WlItU  ^9  -Awk^  ttlMnJiito 
rus^eidone 'hfM  iMiynhltt'm.K  Hns^enibdl 
auetiildmraifdt  aadrfulllofik^d^^lli^ 
;khanrwhf»:i'(hisli^»%;^MI«,<>  l^^^yl^ 


nut,  buciviure,  ui  me  ooiiaren  or  ASiifei  i 
Speal^ing  afterwards  on  our  EnglisV^Ar 
'&f  ilfli^iti2ileel,'  inldf  a»dlUftbt«r  Ibihng 
i^h  i;s<ta,i  «bO'!4ni«tt<i«|Si2rfi«k,  *thdU 
^^khan  itrigimktedfomi  theveepattr^aid 
hyCkr^Hafiitio^hciVifij^Bnkit^giAX  ^v 

.,of#w.;aU^|of,,^  fi  W,  ^ Jfittf(^,,^^t 
.fpJa9^H9?^^[t«w^ 


j>9fl[aoqM^^unppmWW  }}mMS9^ 
contmue  tt^, wA.»ifitjfni^^ 
onould  he  be  willing  voluntarily  to  re» 
iomto  Oie  <ionipa«y)8  tteritopyiimd  be- 

*  itim  tm^immw^h4Ad  bi^M&F^. 
\mfmi^,  ftridsftfl^At'te'hew 

W^ofd'auWrft^^^^ 
.   >Y^,b?rieve,;i^e  la  yj^'flljlMviWt 

.  ivti;  AoKbi»if  KbiMi.|a]$ji|f{i|4  jj^f^; 
s  and  hiS'ton,;.  his  <  iavMNrkQovoiyjj.jUs jonr 

faohti^/  wo«ld^fl»eov6lliiggoa}9bliha. 
*  yib«n^fhpre«itocthaM»tb«n£w:fTC«lies 

'  Ittl^'^Meb  fa»^ttlll'be4ndliQ«t^i^n. 

•  t^?. .  ^-  He  ft(48^wtf  m  limmm  of 

:  :«einbWsruli>%!^fl5Vj/am 

.   hope  ipr,  i^  909^  he  coptinucij  a A§|bd, 

and  wbat ,  h«  .might;  W.iw  ^>e 

lurovea  aof  eoopo^'.  'lt.ri^,.o»r.^ief 

that  wWibiini  iu Ua  fire8ctit.poftilioD, 


]f*Rri 


SU^Msfi''fitVii^mA^JI0kaiii,itm^CliiM. 


we  'ha#«'^ieu»n'to^Mnil^<4t«rti>i«^ 
ji/K^AoBtat  Aonttf,  for  irhose  dulresKS 

'MiiaKe^;  U'tHtf^iildf  t^ell'bH'f^ed, 
■-■^  ■^•VM\i&i  WfrottiWo>i'ttUtt*nat, 

■V'klAi^Wfift  M^bf.'EMlattAi  Which 
W»f  UUi:bb^^^As''«i^kMd-  id'  s'4!^ 
'4«lr{ttl»  *'«Jiiri' W  trtfamyie^.i  Thtl*e 
%KlttllhlfI«' br'lWo*ing''r»ff  lt«  ic- 
'etSi*r  aMnUiIiirw  *liifc"h'  th^-  hirtrtd 
■  ViJuia'lrattoWIfeH  mmi'th^rtOTfts  of 

I*  it  «ay  wofiBW.fhft  ft  HoWIHf  aiirtiy 

amiApm^^pr'eaitia  'tti '  tHe  'Ml- 
3tiMni!f^^«i<1Ue  Lbi^iMfty6r  Md 
Vav^aXiiiTiikti;  fffad^lutred  of 

NMa:  »  wtnr  Qiwniiuftno^.  '-'''"'i'*' 

''  HhAla*t>w*di*t>«'|Hid-wo«nuqri — 
Ti;r«itfijiMii«oi4vvnnl-*wwii«  hmi>ri- 

**    '    "     ~        '  '  "        U^"1'T 

».'■*  hf  ajei. 

pi  /Ui^hyiin. 

■WB  siid'.indf<)0r»dj'.'q)t«..'<..$ltwli/of 
liberlo'.^  Uiea-,tfIWi'iWM4  fl'^  JWiffe*- 
p«-ats  ffpm  t^  v*MjRWiJof  ther- 

lu  home  tp  ctcj^  tt>«>p«"t,  Iw  dld^ 
trBTerse  the  onert  with  'wB  ftiithful 
children  of  Ur^tJ';  tbAi  iTho ifldtt  bind 


Md  Uw  drcmitn  to  QODiner  or  di< 
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ijUHi'  th«  maMM'^Md  th^noBMMJii  I 
tiUtii.'wM)  Kul'  bidi  Poland  hopn,  and 
lulab  soMahied^  ttas'  ■ai:d  i»r  'IrfloniU'v 
«eiilUrlw  «f  torrovl'  Qb^  ia'pitygilr* 
thi  balbf  to  «tip  nfforwiff,btalJn-enin 
Asia';  let  th;  light  lO  ihioa.upon.  tbeBi 
thtt  ev«n  nnhbti  the  edwro  of  dtf««t 
tH^  nMrbevmljlNl'taiMaJk'iiprightjn 
thT'lrt^,'  fntbftil  tadathaOdviotar*', 
(TU^'ttM)'  gnn-  bu  D«hU«n,).  ifjt  h« 
Me -wAl  of '  (be>sapre(Mi-~jrt' titt  that 
lut  honf,  MriTfaciWrithmBV'hepiBg  I'.' 

'    Tea  ;  most  trill;  }ux  it  tteen  nid  bff 


S:;S 


;,','i'  'ifis,  tha;briglit  div  aat'f]<>tii  bring 
;';',,„f9rthlf>e'daer*V::\      ,  ,"  *    '    , 

The   iiidden    an^   unhoped-for   bfaze 
of  Englud'i  rtctorie$  in  the  East,  hai 

'^tirit^  iti'tb'  kti''iin'*ar;  iDaUfeStfltioD 
"of'ita^Kid'^^ii'vTrultiicethat'hWiittm- 
|'e<)n"ag^~An  otir  IViHteBl&nf  i^tate^  which 
'■'it  engrailled  ih  the  hearts  of  a  »ervil#lj 
^□piah  populatiorL  Th«  eirotilfction 
tif  i^r.  CrConnell''*  paper,  (wbioU  is, 
however,  reacthj  twenty  for  Svery  oha 
'by  Whom  It  is  pnrohaied,)  will  enable 
any'btie  to  niideT'stMid  to  hoWTast  a 
'  nam^er  the  sentiments  abora  <]iiofed 
'~iii^3tbeti^cept4ble,«idb«W'tboroiighlj 
'thbv  Uiut' be  in  aecocAattcfr^ilbtbe 
'fpe^tig^  "dna  ttie'whhis  o^t^  It<jml*h 
•it^au'^' '  X^eie  'tire '  the'  gKM  »mat» 
'of  Ihe  tolfictibn  of"  the  pent,"  the 
iroinbteri  ornsoeialioni  fUr  the  ac- 
'fomplishi^l  c/f  rep^T,  the  oivaniiera 
'  of  a  seditious'  agitation,  bf  whiah  the 
"  goTerbmenfmay  be  alamed^  'rtiS'SBn- 

Sry  int,ipidated,  and  the  clergiy  |>lin- 
Vred  ;  and  withoat  (heir'a^Mpa* 
'trc^ag^.Tain  wftDldbetlfe  a'ttetapito 
estabmth  a  yeeTfij  paper,  ^ch  m  that 
which  haj  been  latm' aimtfanced  in 
-itbe  prospeotna  of  f  tit  Xalim't"  &Qd 
"in '  bne  bf  Iha'earliMl  luur^n  •£  which 
fWftt-^gMHgeMfabttlMIVPMred.  Wa 
"'tidHcliUe;  th^tfbre',  (hM  It  wal  written 
'<«llti  i'pei^ct'jionrictfaB  IhHt  it  waa 

.*»^<V  y.ft^,  npw  J9urnii1,  frr^.ktij 
>ipxea»(t  «fi  a()ti-4^fHC=h  jfefellJi*^  into 
'>«hi$hiti.H;a«.b«iFaj'4ii;.^nd  ^ml  iheir 
>di«pkMUre^wa|ikl,h9.>aui^c,)4W  more 
t'iliitfpUMftlj  inbdrredti}^*^  cKultalion 
'''Nt'mtf  suvceaB^scof •!«■«»», tbiio  by  the 
(rtiMt  e^prMsiMi  of  a  dfOioniac  .rrgret 
'Ihatburijillafittroops  Were  not  wor»te<I 
"in 'tW.  conflict,  and  trodden  to  the 
earth  lender  the  feet  of  savage  and 
merdleae  enemies. 

Ym  ;  luch  is  the  spirit  of  popepj. 
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Jiinceesses  in  th4  Scut-^-^ffg^^mtan^^^iAuid* 


[Jatb 


Such  i9,  empKattcally,  popery  in  lfe*> 
Jand.  Hafi  defeat  attend^  our  eflTorts 
ih  the  flftW,  and  had  our  noble  and 
honourable  women  still  continued  in 
hopeless  captivity,  the  Irish  A(%hans 
wonld  have  been  well  pleased.  The 
corporators  who  refused  to  pass  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Sale  and  Nott#  and  their 
gallant  companions  in  arms,  would 
have  reprarded  with  t^hnckKnor  com« 
placency  events  by  which  BritUh  au- 
thority would  be  lessened  and  British 
pride  humbled.  As  matters  have 
turned  out,  what  is  felt  by  the  loyal 
as  a  source  of  gratulation,  is  regarded ' 
By  them  as  a  cause  of  woe.  Once 
more  our  arms  have  trinmphed.  Once 
more  ifre  have  escaped  from  the  blun- 
ders of  the  Whigs,  and  baffled  the 
malice  of  the  enemy.  And  one  dismal 
howl  of  lamentation  is  raised  by  the 
0*Connell  press,  and  the  partiians  of 
repeal,  which  includes  nine-tenths  of 
the  popish  prie^ithood  in  Ireland.  Can 
the  animus  of  that  body  towards  the 
British  government  be  any  longer  mis- 
tinderstoad?  Can  any  one  be  now 
deceived  as  to  the  policy,  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  of  the  game  of 
what  is  called  conciliation  ?  Mistake 
us  not,  reader.  We  have  no  desire 
for  any  other  course  of  policy  than 
that  which  is  based  upon  equal  justice. 
We  desire  that  the  law  should  regard 
all  complexions  and  denominations  of 
Christians  alike ;  that  equal  favour 
Should  be  extended  to  alt,  in  every 
thing  that  relates  to  their  civil  rights. 
The  conciliation  which  we  deprecate 
IS,  that  which  would  sacrifice  tne  feel* 
ings  and  the  Interests  of  the  loyal  and 
the  good,  to  the  passions  and  the  pre- 
judices of  the  sympathizers  with  the 
Affghans  in  Irelana.  No,  with  such 
We  have  no  sympathy.  To  us  their 
offence  U  rank.  It  taints  the  very 
atmosphere  they  breathe.  To  mourn 
over  the  victories  of  our  troops !  To 
fexult  in  the  anticipation  of  their  disas- 
ters! To  revel  with  fiendish  foy  at  the 
thought  of  their  dry  bones  bleaching 
in  the  sterile  plains  of  Western  India, 
while  their  treacherous  enemies  are 
indulging  in  a  savage  triumph  I  All 
ibis  indicates  a  rooted  hatred  of  E  ngland 
which  no  conciliation  can  remove.  We 
are  now  writinj^  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1842.  Is  not  the  reader  reminded 
>y  what  has  been  already  quoted  of 
\^  tragical  occurrences  of  1641  ?  Is 
t  the  spirit  the  same  ?  Is  not  the 
idLsh  malignity  the  same?    Is  not 


the  baleful  blgotrf  whieU  witheraiAnd 
cotiauraes  every  gentle  and  ^^g^nertna 
afl^ction  of  the  human  hearty  th* 
saine?  And  shall  we  not  rejoice,  with 
a  vChristian'a  and  a  patriot's  joy»  that 
no^  terrible  reverses-  has^  bMpencfd  ta 
out*  aran  abmAd,'whiehinigtit'«xpo9B 
ut  a^ain  to  their  ''  tender  mercies  ?'* 

Birt  further  woe  baa  been  the  lot- 
of  the  repealers.  In  Chinas  also,  ^we 
have  triumphed.  Woel  woe  I  woel 
How  shall  they  ever  raise  their  beadt 
^ain?  Tliere  ie  a  terriAe  a«bliaiity 
in  the  language  whidi  Milton  -putaiin^ 
to  the  meath'^f  the  arofa^fieadi  whoa 
h#  prenouiiees'A  ourse  upon  the  ami* 
But  the^eM8  aonetbiag  I6idicrous'«s 
well  as  melancholy  m  the  ^ngry 
writbings  and  contortions  of  the  re* 
Dealers,  when  their  eyes  are  offended 
by  the  bright  beama  of  Snglaiid'a 
glory.  A  deg  bt^mg.  the  moon  ia' 
respectable'  and  pathetic  in  •  compari- 
son ;  ibr  there  is  no  milic^  iA  thbr 
poor  animars  ululations.  '  Bui  let 
us  not,  for  one  moment,  be  thought  to 
eqpfound  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munity jn  general,  with  that  portion 
of  it  which  ia  ita  opprobrium.  Well 
we  know  the  worth  and  the  loyaltjr 
whieh  are  to  be  found  amongst  the 
better  educated  classes  of  the  Romish 
persuasion  ;  and  satisfied  we  are  that 
they  entertain  towards  that  section 
by  whom  their  body  is  disgraced  sen- 
timents of  disgust  and  abhorence  si- 
milar to  our  own.  We  only  hope  that 
every  day  this  will  be  more  and  more 
apparent ;  that  they  will  see  the  neces- 
sity of  separating  themselves  from  all 
connection  from  a  band  of  traitors^ 
by  whom,  should  the  evil  day  of  their 
ascendancy  arrive,  they  would  be  re. 
spected  as  little  as  ourselves ;  and  that 
tney  will  identify  themselves' more  and 
more  with  the  advocates  of  social 
order,  by  whose  strenuous  efforts  alone 
such  miscreants  as  we  have  here  de» 
nounced  and  exposed,  can  be  pre  vented 
from  rioting  in  the  calamities  of  Ire- 
land. Let  the  Irish  A%han8  only 
accomplish  repeal,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  new  corporation,  Schick  ri/nsed  a 
Vnte  of  thanks  to  Sal?  avft  Xott,  abun- 
dantly manifests  what  the  ammus  of 
the  new  parliament  would  he,  to  whose 
generous  protection  we  should  be  ea- 
trusted.  Then,  indeed^  we  should  all 
of  us  ffel  the  terrible  reality  of  the 
threat  contained  in  the  words  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much  of  late«  that 
**  £ngland*8  extremi^  Is  Ireland'e 


IMfc]. 


'Sueiteiies  initts  BuiA^r^j^ghvnjkiaU'^Chwha. 
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p«FtttiHtVk.">  The  fir«t  «mbarrjuju 
ments  of  GreM  Britalni  of  which  they 
could  Uke  dud  advantage^  would  cau&e 
our  patriots  to  throw  off  what  they 
call  «<  b«r  yoke  f  and  a  spirit  of  fieroe 
and  uDmkiirahla  bigotry  would  pre-* 
vail,  by  which  rcprisidB  would  be  made 
noon  onr  Protestant  proprietary!  for 
wiiose  broad  lands  there  would  be  no 
want  of  eager  'claimants^  and  who 
would  suffir,  both  in  their  persons  and 
their  properties,  the  miseries  of  which 
some  foretaste  was  afforded  in  the  pro- 
senptiom  and'  tlie  confisoationB  of 
tlio<«ecoad<  James,  the  wovst  conse* 

Snences  of  which  were,  by  our  frlorious 
eliverer,  William,  so  providentially 
averted. 


Shall  we  Dot  then  repeat,  that  we 
are  grateful  to  Providence  for  the  suc- 
cesses of  our  arms ;  that  our  best  thank 9 
are  due  to  the  gallant  men  by  whose 
instrumentality  these  so  signal  suc- 
cesses have  been  achieved ;  and  that  we 
have  no  little  reason  to  feel  additional 
gratification  at  a  nuioifestation  of  trea* 
soaable  malignity  which,  by  many 
amongst  us,  was  not  suspected  before  ? 
and  without  the  exposure  of  which  we 
should  not  know  the  extent  of  our 
deliverance,  or  the  depth  of  that  gra- 
titude which  we  owe  to  the  Supreme 
Ruler  for  protecting  us  against  its  ma- 
chinations ?* 

And  now  may  we  not  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  prospects  of  peace,  of 


*  hk  Tipperary,  the  winter  campaign  of  the  Irish  Affghans  has  already  commenced. 
Two  respectable  geBtiem^n  have  been  savagely  murocred.     This  is  exactly  as  any 
wj^e  government  must  have  anticipated,  from  the  system  of  seditious  excitement 
whjeh  has  beep  in  ^Deration  in  that  unhappv  county  during  the  whole  of  the  summer 
and  anfumu  which  os^ve  just  expired ;  and  we  regret  to  perceive  that  so  powerfnl 
and  so  truly  respectable  a  paper  as  "  The  Times,"  In  commenting  upon  these 
atrocities,  writes  so  as  to  convey  an  impression  that  the  landlords  in  that  county 
arc  in  fault,  and  that  if  they  respected  their  duties  as  much  as  their  rights,  such 
a^'ful  crimes  would  b«  less  frequent.     This,  we  must  say,  is  ill-advised;  and  is 
ntltMn^  more  or  less*  than  a  repetiCion,  in  a  somewhat  less  offensive  form,  of  the 
heartless  hapertiaenee  of  the  late  uader-seereCary,  Mr.  Drummond,  which  was  de- 
servedly considered  as  a  most  insalting  and  profligate  apology  for  the  system  of 
crime  by  which  the  country  was  disturb,  and  life  and  property  rendered  insecure, 
and  upon  which  '*^The  Times**  of  that  day  bestowed  memorable  and  most  merited 
Cfuiigatlon.     It  was,  in  fact,  a  new  edition  of  **  Killing  no  Murder,*'    Now,  we  are 
far  from  denpring  that  landlords  may  be  tyrants ;  and  that  a  system  of  proscription 
and  persecution  may  he  carried  on,  which,  although  it  could  not  justify,  would 
account  for  much  that  is  most  deplorably  reprehensible  in  the  conduct  of  the  pea- 
santry.    But  this  we  do  say,  either  **The  Times"  has  gcme  too  far  in  insinuating 
such  a  charge ;  or  it  has  not  gone  ftir  enough.     If  there  be  good  ground*  for  it,  that 
powerful  journal  should  never  rest  until  the  monster  landlords  were  detected  and 
exposed^  and  until  measures  were  taken  by  the  legislature  to  protect  the  poor 
people  ftx>m  their  oppression.     If  there  be  no  ground  for  it,  (and  we  assert,  as  a 
matXer  of  fact,  that  there  U  no  ground  for  it  in  the  sweeping  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  made,)  then,  we  say,  the  editor  of  that  £reat  journal  has  been  guilty  of  a 
grave  offence,  in  thus  making  his  columns  suggestive  of  apologies  for  murder.     As 
to  any  intermediate  course,  which  would  merely    **  hint  a  fault   and  hesitate*'  an 
accusation  of  cruelty  such  a4  must  naturally  provoke  a  vindictive  retaliation,  it 
would  be  utterly  unworthy   such  a  journal  as  "  The   Times."    "  The  madman 
scattereth  firebrands,  and  saith,  ^  Am  I  not  in  sport  ?'  '*    It  would  be  worse  than 
madness,  it  would  be  deliberate  wickedness,   to  hazard,  without  very  sufficient 
ground*,  so  very  serious  a  charge  against  a  body  of  m«m  who  are  standing  daily  in 
peril  of  their  lives,  and  whose  miscreant  assailants  well  know,  that  by  how  much  the 
more  they  are  deprived  of  sympathy,  by  so  much  the  more  they  are  exposed  to  ven- 
geanee.    We  know  Tipperary ^and  its  landlords  well ;  and  we  do  not  say  that  there  is 
not  an  individual  case  in  which  severity  may  be  practised  in  the  exaction  of  exorbi- 
tant rent ;  but  this  we  do  say,  and  fearlessly  say,  that,  as  a  body^  the  proprietors  of 
land  in  that  county  need  not  shrink  fVom  a  comparison  with  any  proprietary  in  the 
em|ilre.     It  is  too  oad,  therefore,  that  a  great  organ  of  public  opinion  should  be  em- 
ployed in  telling  the  world,  that  for  the  perils  to  which  they  are  exposed  they  mav 
thank  thMDselvM,  and  that  the  outrageous  violence  by  which  they  are  assailed  is 
■o<hing  nMire  than  the  natural  reaction  which  their  own  conduct  is  calulated  to 
produce,  "  the  wild  justice  of  revenge,"  which  we  ma^  indeed  lament,  but  can 
aardly  be  surprieed  at,  oonaideriDg  the  wrongs  and  the  mjuries  of  those  by  whom 
it  ii  exacted. 
B«t  VTlie  Tifflei"eaiuiot  understaiid  hew  these  atrocities  are  to  be  otberwifle 
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odentd '  Jpoki'  <  txtf  m  %  >mtton '  bt(fe«^/'>   ailoient  >Rdinanii^  •  lhflritetepl«rr«#  -ii 
wW>ii*«ntf«irati|)i^dc«With«illD)M>irovldi'^    wbiiid  iwi closed .^  nH,  Uc tot iN 

ACWQirtedfos,  ndcing  thtt  Rotnav  CnUloIie  s».  vt9U>M{  |^r«t«$A«ntgjMUffiia||^ 

thefar,  ficiki«»    1a  ituotr^MOfialiHi  tOiiUawk,  tjMt4VMi(^ff.pf  rflU) ^  —  — 

muftt''b^.Dhii0«io^  to  tim  |auyi)l><)rs^,5>f} .the  1(^9^  co^uy^ 

qujtf)  enoDgr|i  haa  alre^Mly  «sp^^t-j^  j^.,t.li^  columns  of  ^*  T%5,  Tim?s 

beUeCtl^at  it  U  roo«t  e:^tei^siv^  'anq  m^st  atrcpious,  althougu  iti  depflifc'have'BJ|!n6' 

melons  yet  been  fathprnedi  or '  its  seci^^e  mo^^i<('  itctif^  t6  \i^  ^  '^  TH6  Abmkn 

Catholic  gent  lomdn.  or  be  Whd  ?s  ^o^iiklly  sxA^I'ii^'gdfiei'kliy  citr^eft^'htl^y^^ 

Bton  oniS'r^ligron;  and  h  lieldMn'^b  iL<iiMuoin  iri^RM  afti^ntloH-  tW'%to  ^viOkt  ti^tH 

esUblUh  any  claim  to  tW  iMmit«trilir  't^oil  wHt'^4)f''tbali  •iiiipaitattt'^<vaDiHi||i,.tt«Bi  * 

whdiM  a  %^d('9polN)«  th  Mfle  Ur  iilVarmtfa'tiut9<odOT«tB'«d  hkt  IJb»tb»tw»uit»tt . 

We  'Imow:  -the  i>erakioiw>.  indilstry  with  ^fhithfltUftf  c^rteln  aigtMAvep^jr]^!!^.- 

beeA^emploired  dnving  lMt4iiiiMieii«  aa^  t}ie  miMcrnMi  wjtiVih*  ^tl^jdtM>f  >^f^Jb^,, 
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mat  conqnr.aas  pe^i^  le^^veiieu  pv  tnes|Q  same  ajjtai^rs.  ana  ine/i^nvcnomea  raoeonr  . 
w|th  whi'cB  the  landlqfds  and  tpe  con'&(at>ular^^aV^  b<0en  iei&saDed,  ktid  thm^'6ti£" 
fo^  vengeance;  and  we, deliberately  repeat  tord  Oleti^alP^  oh%e«^i¥iMK*^ltM*tlk^' 
magistrAtes  inet  the  other  daf  iii  ic'Ott^eqfttenc^  ^f  the  tRttrM''of- Mi*.  OSMilk,  tkiftiiw  * 
far  from  belnj^viik'pHied'at  tihUvliAs '^cburrMj  %«'^ai%  dAl^mtMstd  iaHi'*MahA 
incent  Iiredf  to**  bloodshed  liave  not  been  'tttH  more  tdkrr ibly  aiu»e*M<    VM^dilttwmf; 
we^ttaraot-from  O'ConncM's  (Taper^-^'The  NadtoD/'landitii  IwttKbrlKihQiorM^hfMi 
maybe/ooad  te  almoalt  Avety  pitbUeaiioii  wbi^b  .^9o«)a|ei .  m«i^rtk)4^<Mlim!^' 
in  Tippelraryt  aad  which  liw  nf»  dpubt,  ,read  ler.  thfn^  .bflf,  '*  the  ,i^49^.,fjeSfl4i  • 
iiia»^,  ].  w^eii  tl^y  are  lufable  tjvr^  it  for  themseUpSy^-^     7 
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■  '  "  •     •    ♦•CAWAtir  IM>CK'«iAll0iOMa.-  '■  '  "  .'     •'  -  i'.  » ••'••1  •    1.     '' 
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TillknofiVtopheriPeel«rj.M  ,,    ,     ,„  | ,:-,..,  t. ,- 
And  tUe  parson  spook  with  dr^ad^  .   . 

-        '"  Atyiur-^-1ciofyt"= '    '  '"  '  '""'        '' 

fihaU  Ike  hmtUord'f  locuM  power  .  .,;...•.• 

All  YQur  labour  a  fruits  devour.  .!,,,.. 
Whue  beneath  hi^'jroke  you  cower,.  '  '    "' 

'     Sunk  in 


/, 


Xo!-i-feteacUi«ck-rentmiliLnaYe ".    '"    V^'' 

TainA  oAmaajr  a  oespo/  $,oraiffi. 

If  l^e  longer  would  enslave       .              '  »^-  *  ^'  *'  « -' 

Better tfientiiaii he!  ••  '       -"'^''   • 

Though  his  5  wprd  the  landlord  (irawa»  '■         ^    '. '     «       , 
Vain  are  Saaon  steel  or  laws,   .       . 

To  uphold  oppression's  cause,  *  #<-■.. 

Ifyriptfi/befl^r 

By  your  wires  when  winter  reigne. 
From  your  heartless  lord's  domains 
Turned  adrift  in  clrfld>bh^b*s  paltis, ' 

Oh !  iP^en  ye  be, ' 

8weaf  to  teach  the  poor  ma»f  foe*    ,  ^    1     .1 

7*Aai  Ais  reel  iivsT  MOB  &e  ier*    ...  .  *  .    .^    .  . 

Or  ibe  land  ean  never  know 

Peace  and  liberty)"  \     * 

We  might  multiply  extracts  raeh  ms  tlie'abov«»  amil  onr^pigaa  oooid  Ho  Ifloger 
eontain  them ;  and,  under  the  inftuenoe  of  sndi  ittamlanta*  ean  nay  one  bo  sae^ 
prised  that  violence  and  murder  sbewld  bo  tho  order  of  the  day?    7be  tmkia^ 


if 


that  throughout  a  great  part  of  Ireland  pnpei^  has  noi<l  torlie'a  raigioo^  and 
become  a  system  ofsedittous  agitation,  Jutt  rofaiatoir  *^  nnob  of  the 


aad  availing  itself  of  so  many  of  the  eanetibos  of  a  CMsHan  enod»  no  isny  ^«o« 
more  tremendous  efllcaey  to  its  death-deoling  denmielationa. 
Protestant  gentlemen,  to  whom  tho  senrtoea  of  nor  ooriptnral  flbrch  oto  fiusOUr^ 


eaanot  bnt  nnderstaad  the  blighting  eIRwU  wbleh  amst  follow  Aa  Ibowaai  oi 
««ch  terrlcet,  and  whore  tlie  fSople  Imto  aotU^f  boltw»  m  •  aabetitvN^  tb«i  a 
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tbfeirWesnilaotlMsreiftphatHAiilljinttniti*    lipoa^tth^  €hiii»3«.if^or,e|^t}  >  \in(ii».the  - 
feitioiirtensfriof^thoMiviaeiiii^cviTami/;    extrwIM  n$^uxfetW9^  p<«ojji^o|i»rof 
gdn^nAsfiHiip J  bringing  fmoiuna^athed^r   suMMfnti^gi  lihfi  /iMHbUf  jr  ^  ^n^'bic^ 
out-of  our- recent  troublea  ;  and  thai-  -  eur  Fesulenta  resided,  and  compelling 
aYA(blt6[>lt^!iAla^l4^%if(  fa^dldf  »«-  •  {<t«9n^,(imdeHa;tUfe«t)oe>staRvtal)icRi/Jor 


iieMhfi€f(t$|ra«tt  wrf  lw8ftlltcd^n•Vrori}m•I>./ltlisAhe»|f>5l(e(thw]i^.4^mp|E^ 
atbftod^«lAAUi<>ni'«^>di^l«r«iilthiitiiir«  fi'KsteanttUvk'hadriDpriRbapt  arid  pvomdent 


irftofaoapfat  ft^Mfon!9;ibeirrini«r4k^T  inPage4.|n^^ha9^j,QntoinAl^h{>^M  (^y 
af|sr'/Al(fitelii6b  o0>4faeii*:ii»iriib^fi iT»ker»n:  ittaynbwter  lyeanK^tfntilbe^'.ldf.^tA^.ja^ 
caf|d|ie^<^ii»l' d(nibt]ii«liate«ebiTibatT<4)iir^  •ddsshyi  <"iHa  IMroiU  Ihonhltsitbniift'to 
8i]HAaffiltiMill^f<mitfi^  %h»^i'^  gwih^aii<itHMt^itiMnittedrd88^b^eriii«e 

rdi>Bmeii%^  ^g  iMe^'ilfi^atitliqt'''  ncy^ii^li'bocitd^  )ilitmU«i^to5t«9hftn  in- 
ritative  denouncement  of  it^t/dcTbfe^H  ^  ^iW£'%1tft*  »dtet^.''m'i*iiLrfHherefArt», 
officiallj  promulgated,  which {OUfhliiO;  )i  jkifliap^ii^ably  necessary  that  the  Em* 
all  propriety  to  have  b^>.t^^ftt^|With  ^^^peprpf.^hin|i  should  be  made  to  feel 
respect.  Under  the  old  system  of 'tliai' we  were  possessed  of  a  power  of- 
trade,  as  in  operation  during  tii^6fi^-';^^^mVitidk^tiofi^i^^nd,  accordingly  an 
polyoftheEastlndiaCompa^V;^^'^^-^    |j^^^  by  which 

vision  would  have  been  ma^e^Ag^v^^^''j^^''^l^^ 

any  infraction  of  subsisting  regulations^  been  made,  such  as  must  speedily 
Bat  underthe  new  system  of  fr^^^^^r\'bhW|^1^^^^^  majesty  to  reason, 

there  was  no  power  in  the  f^pertnf^h^^  '  arfd^c^  "sttcti^lan  acknowledgment 

dent  to  exercise  any  eifec^x^  J^pi^'H  .^.P^^^^  ^^J^^^^ 

trol  over  the  conduct  of  individuats,  as  mij^ht  compensate  the  individual 
who  were  all  too  intent  upohth-Wai^''  ^tkflbt'cf^,  ia^d  s^  national  ho« 

gain  to  be  much  concerned  for  tW"^,  ;ft(^^K;''!'^  IfliMu^^  the  Whigs  have 
public  safety*  AccortUpglg^j^hf^  WJ^P^s  '[Ifftiovrn  ^dinselVes  dexterous  enough  in 
of  smuggling  went  persevermgly  oiu  getting  into  a  quarrel,  they  were  not 
The  Canton  river  was  Vr^^ded^Wil^  The 

vessels  which  only  awaited  th^ir''Qji',|^*^''iy^^^  \t  '^ay  be  called,  as  pro- 

porttinitj  to  land  their  pemi^^i  4t^&  r  \pecuteA  Ibly  them,  consisted  in  a  paltry 

■  ■■    ■  '  ff**t' »^  •f-'ny  T^^tStT  f^'!\i.    "tn", — '^f  -  - 

eeremonial  administered  in  Aji^^lpOjO^^  tqpgiie*  ,  J[t,wouId')*eadilf  be  understood  as 
a  very  deplorable  state  of  tjj4iig)j^f  ^o  diYi^  service  were  administered  at  all ;  and 
nothing  more  would  be  deemedtiecessary  to  account  for  almost  any  degree  of  fero* 
oions  ctepravity,  which,  undet^iucAf'  circuttastatic^sv  ihig^t^^tail.  Will  any  intelli^ 
gent  reader  tell  us  what  the  dlffrre^lee' is' ih' tl^Odeda;^' where  the  service  is 
performed  in  a  language  which  caiihbi  bc'tlttdersti^v  arid  inhere  the  pure  light  of 
the  divine  word  is  never  snSlfi^d'tJ^'b^'se^n  or  felt,  except  as  shaded  or  chequered 
bvjj|ia>daBiLefenB|p8faqi]Divsi;. which,  perv4Ktv/i^hei^,tWy^ap90teQlip«er  ikf^.  .0c>«pel? 
Tfcv  ii^i bnwkieli  .|nop)earjHOQtety  Irith  .fnonaterf':';  this  4t  is.  w|uch  ha^  turned 
Tippnaeyidlc  a  jaagloibf  iwiUrtbeasiS'io  human  form  i  and  this  it^s  F^ivh»  i'  ths 
eisiaUnstaanaitf'Ahe'tfwo^ti^iiStof  (he-Mltfnd  i«ero  reversed,,  and  the,Dppery  of 
tbwsssithiaealfl  oharigeipliaes  wjilh*'the^Protestaulismof  the  north,  would  reverse 
thenrinctaBl  oandilsniK  and^eddeR  the  latter  «avage  sad  ferocious,  while  the  former 
wonldassume  an  unwonted  charaeter.  of  tnanouilUty  and  obedieaee.  But  when 
will  tfaeHl  plain  tnShs /ba  praoUcally  understood  by  our  rulers  ?  Or  when  will  thev 
eeasv  to  say  to  those  by  whom  it  would  fain  be  impressed  upon  them,  "  Ah,  Lord« 
4o  they  not  speak  unto  us  parables  ?" 
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niHbltng  at  the  «xtrMniti«fi|  instead  of 
Btrikingriboldly  at  the  heart  of  the  em-> 
ph*e.'  The  only  creditable  meaaure 
which  WM  undertaken,  that  of  the 
siege  of  Canton,  was  frustrated  at  the 
very  moment  whpn  it  was  on  the  point 
of  being  successful,  by  Mr.  Superin- 
tendent Eliiott,  superseding  the  mili- 
tary authorities,  and  consenting  to  spare 
the  city  (or  •  a  ransom.  This  is,  we 
believe^  the  first  instance  in  British  his* 
tory  in  which  our  army  have  appeared 
in  the  character  of  buccaneers.  Well ! 
no  proper  impression  was  made  upon 
the  Chineee.  Two  miserable  years 
passed  away,  and  the  war  seemed  no 
nenrer  to  its  close  than  it  was  at  the 
beginning.  Our  time,  and  our  means, 
and  our  patience  were  being  consumed 
in  dribbling  and  driftless  hostilities,  ia 
which  frightful  massacre  was  produc- 
tive of  no  results ;  wh«n  providentially 
a  change  of'govermneBt  took  place, 
by  which  the  conduct  of  the  «mr  was 
transferred  to  other  hands,  and  it  was 
thenceforth  carried  on  with  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  vigour  which  has 
brought  it,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  sue* 
cessful  termination. 

Under  the  Whigs,  neither  were  the 
objects  aimed  at  of  vital  importance, 
nor  were  the  means  provided  ade» 
quate  to  hostilities  upon  a  large  scale, 
and  such  as  it  was  indispensable  we 
should  adopt)  if  we  hoped  to  make 
any  serious  impression  upon  the 
Chinese  empife.  Under  the  Conserw 
vative  government,  both  these  defects 
were  remedied.  The  scene  of  hostili** 
ties  was  proposed  to  be  changed,  the 
gi*eat  river  Vang-tse»Kiang»  and  the 
great  cities  upon  its  banks,  being  now 
our  principal  objects ;  and  the  force^ 
both  by  land  and  sea  was  considerably 
more  than  doubled,  and  that  at  the 
very  time  when  the  massacre  in  Aff- 
ghanistan  might  well  have  given  to 
our  preparations  a  pause,  until  we 
learned  what  its  effect  would  be  upon 
our  security  in  the  rest  of  India. 
But  at  that  trying  moment  the  prime 
miniKter  was  not  wanting  to  the 
interest  of  Enj^land  or  to  his  own 
fame.  The  Chinese  armament  was 
aufimented.  It  floated  in  grandeur 
upon  the  majestic  waters  which  flow 
by  the  walls  of  the  principal  citiea 
in  China.  Demonstration  after  de- 
monstration was  made,  which  proved 
but  two  clearly  that  the  troops  of  his 
Celestial  majesty  could  not  meet  us  in 
uortal  combat.    Yietory  after  victory 


was  won,  town'  after  town  was  taken. 
And  wheui  at  length,  we  "were  jthont 
to  storm  the  city  of  Nankin,  a  flag  of 
trace  was  sent  forward  which  caused 
a-Buspension  of  hostilities^  and  the 
terms  of  a  peace,  which  ae  were  in  a  * 
conation  to  dictate^  were  very  soon 
agreed  upon^  to  which  his  oelestial 
majesty  has  signified  his  aseeiit^  and 
which  wili^  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe^  be  duly  observed. 

It  is^  we  confess*  a  relief  to  our  ieeU 
ings  that  thia  miserable  war  is  at  an 
end.  The  betehery  of  a  help1«e»  and 
feeble^rohided  race,  however  it  may 
have  been  iuattfied  by  a  dire  neteamty^ 
could  not  have  been  other  than  most 
painful  to  the  feelings  of  a  hrave  and 
a  Christian  people.  •  Never,  we  de« 
voutlypvay,  may  it  be  our  Jot  to  hear 
of  such  again*  But  our  readers  would 
be  very  much  mislalcen  if  they  sup* 
posed  that  all  the  hoetility- which  we 
experienced  in  that  country  was  of -the 
deepicable  character  that  it  has  been 
represented^  Wherever  we  met  the 
Tartar  troops,  they  fought  like  brara 
and  -skilfal  wariors,  who  only  required 
a  koewlege  of  the  mitt  -of  wat%  as  we 
understand  it,  to  make  a  powerful 
defence  against  any  hwaders.  Sir 
Hugh  Gough  has  had  atfnr  more  dif* 
flcolt  task  to  perform  than  any  for 
which  the  public  here  have  given  him 
credit.  He  has  had  to  conduct  all 
his  operations,  in  the  total  absence  ef 
all  that  inteHigence  whieh»  upon  any 
other  theatre  of  warfare,  must  be  sure 
to  be  foutnl.  Alid  while  he  could  only 
depend  upon  his  own  personal  observa* 
tk>n,  or  that  of  his  immediate  staff,  for 
the  arrangements  whicii  he  might  deem 
it  prudent  to  adopt,  we  are,  we  be^ 
lie^e^  strictly  within  the  limits  of  truth 
when  we  say,  that  most  of  his  reeon* 
noisances  were  made  on  foot,  and  with*' 
out  being  able  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
country  on  horse-back.  His,  there* 
fo^)  has  been  a  most  anxious  and  dif* 
flcult  part.  And  having  performed 
his  duty  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  so* 
vereign  and  his  country,  we  do  con- 
fess our  disappointment  that  the  mea- 
gre honor  of  a  baronetcy  is  to  be  hie 
only  reward. 

Some  of  the  private  letters  which 
we  have  seen  represent  the  troopa 
as  suffering  from  the  beat  of  the  we** 
ther,  and  flrom  cholera,  and  also  as 
labouring  under  an  insufRcieneT  'tif 
proper  animal  food.  They  were  ftv!ng 
for  6oxne  time  upon  old  i^oats ;  all  th^ 
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•nimftls  of  "-a  better  deaoription  being 
dri?c9,  bjT  John  ChiniiniAn,  at  theif 
Approacb,  ''over  tbe  hills  and  far 
away."  One  black  refriment  i«  said  to 
bave  bebaved  very  ill  iadeedt  being 
brongbt  witb  tbe  greatest  diffioulty 
into  «ctHm,  ahbougb*  wben  the  ii^bt 
was  over,  they  were  always  the  fore- 
noat  in  plunder. 

Another  gives  a  lamentable  account 
of  tbe  oonsteroatjon  and  the  sufferings 
of  the  wretched  Chinese:  tbe  women 
of  rank  rushing  in  crowds  to  escape 
through  the  gates  into  the  open  conn* 
try  ;  their  small  feet  scarcely  sufficing 
to  take  them  over  any  obetaole :  somo 
with  children  in  their  arniB»  who  had 
never  before  known  what  it  was  to  en- 
counter tbe  ittokmency  of  the  elements  \ 
and  rushing  wildly  they  knew  not 
whither.  AH  they  knew  was,  that 
certain  death  awaited  them  if  they  re- 
mained behind.  For  the  Tartar  chiefs» 
ia  suUea  dei^ration,  feeling  their 
overthrow  complete,  were*  on  All  sides^ 
Immohittng  their  wives  and  children, 
aad  rushing  upon  self-destruction  I 
Alaai  alas  I  such  are  tbe  oalamitivs  of 
war  I  How  .deeply,  then,  should  wo 
rejoice  that  it  is  over!  And  how 
sedulously  should  we  address  ourselves 
to  Ihe  task  of  obliterating  from  the 
minds  'of  this  unhappy  people  the  re- 
m#mbranee  of  the  miseries  which  we 
have  caused  them,  and  of  laying  such  a 
feondatiou  for  mutual  confidence  and 
esteem^  that  hencelbrth  we  may  only 
be- known  to  each  other  by  an  inter- 
chaage  of  reciprocal  advantages. 

By  a  comparison  of  tbe  best  autho* 
ritiesy  tlie  gross  revenue  of  China  may 
fa»  estimated  at  about  fifty<*six  millions 
•tsrliog  annually.  Of  tbist  from  eleven 
to  thirteen  millions  finds  its  way  to 
Pekio ;  tbe  difference  remaining  in 
the  provtttceit,  to  meitt  the  expenses  of 
their  internal  administration. 

The  entire  extent  of  cultivated  land 
is  estimated  at  five  hundred  and  ninety* 
mx  millionfl  of  English  acres ;  and  of 
ibeee  by  far  the  greatest  portion  is  in 
the  bands  of  the  peo[;le,  and  subdi- 
Tkkd  into  little  plots  of  one  or  two 
acres,  which  are  generally  cultivated 
by  the  personal  labour  of  the  oceo- 
paatRv  not,  indeed,  witb  all  the  skill 
which  in  England  or  Scotland  may  be 
seen,  but  with  an  exact  and  scrupulous 
husbandry^  unknown  even  there,  or  in 
^ny  other  part  of  Europe. 

The  standing  army,  or  what  is  called 
SQcbj  ia  chiefiy  oompoftBd  of  iBdividuak 


of  the  Tartar  race,  who  have  lands 
allotted  to  them,  which  they  hold  by 
a  species  of  feudal  tenure,  and  for 
which  they  are  bound  to  render  mili- 
tary service.  They  amount  to  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  thousand 
men,  who,  if  their  discipline  was  equal 
to  their  valour,  would  be  foimd  very 
formidable  assaiUnts. 

And  here  it  is  our  decided  persua* 
sion  that  that  trade  in  opium»  which 
has  caused  all  these  troubles,  should 
cease.  It  was  right,  perhaps,  that  no 
stipulation  respecting  it  should  have 
been  permitted  to  find  its  way  into  the 
late  treaty  ;  but  not  the  less  should  it 
be  our  endeavour  to  meet  tbe  wishes 
of  the  Chinese  government  upon  that 
subject,  and  to  show  them  that  what 
we  would  not  do  upon  compulsion,  we 
were  yet  ready  to  do  of  our  own  frcre 
will*  and  in  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  morality  and  justice.  It  is  impossi- 
ble that  such  conduct  on  our  part 
should  not  produce  a  powerful  effect 
upon  such  a  people.  It  would  show 
them  that  when  all  terrors  of  human 
violence  were  set  at  naught,  there  was 
a  Power  to  which  we  held  ourselves 
amenable ;  and  it  could  not  but  power- 
fully aid  us  in  the  inculcation  of  those 
moral  lessons  which  we  are,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  destined  to  teach  them,  to  see 
that  we  ourselves  are  not  unmindful 
of  the  divine  instruction  which  they 
eonvey. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  regard  our 
country  as  occupying  the  commanding 
position  which  it  has  at  present  ob- 
tained, without  feeling  that  there  are 
high  moral  and  religious  purposes  to 
be  answered  by  iu  pre-eminence  and 
its  exaltation.  For  tbe  first  timci  in 
the  history  of  tbe  world,  from  three  to 
lour  hundred  millions  of  human  beings 
who  have  hitherto  been  a  world  to 
themselves,  and  lived  inas  great  a  seclu- 
sion from  the  rest  of  mankind  as  if  they 
occupied  another  planet,  are  brought 
into  contact  and  alliance  with  an 
European  power,  peculiarly  calculated 
from  its  position  and  induence,  to 
impart  to  them  the  saving  truths 
of  the  gospel.  A  wise  government^ 
upon  whom  snob  a  responsihUity  de- 
volves, should  deeply  ponder  how  this 
may  best  be  done.  Never  did  an  oe* 
casion  arise  upon  which  a  British  mi- 
nistry had  more  need  of  anxious  and 
prayerful  meditation.  It  would  an- 
swer no  good  purpose  to  let  loose  a 
flight  of .  heady  missionaries^  whose 


1^  Sltii^eAftWm^iSiili^3^naiAitiih:^mf»\(.  tHh. 


..^  ,  ....  ,._,  .^ ,      M"c^hVeWib<.Wtll*tWfe«iitte  'The 

;<iir»'^^trdc'(i6tt,i^^'«iin<id^ntlV'bV<:     MUea^k  W^hM  W'li^e  "dt^Mj 
t  'thaV  It'Wlll  Arid  'MM"'tM-ilM.     A\hxm  '^  Vl<^<%<^'^«^"f>#<  W 


zeaVdtii  ly  \»b6?(^  btUceflngii  «iW  Viatiim  fMtV,  W A^V  "dH 

o^lK^gSiUl'irmijelscahMtaa;'  PW  m  ke'Warf*  tb'  -r , 

iW^r'eSi  mt  ii  lhr,cibr^"Ulc«  iktit«^;''ti'w^^(i)lri[oiUfr  il^et^lilei- 
•  nx^faf'iirid '  dittgtbii/  ri<lbt  *6f '.SrW,  ^^|^  ^b^' Wia-  k^  ^'Mttt»«M  to 


are 
on 


tHe-barl  6tm l^i(edf;  ati(t  on'  t}i6  Mg<  VHIBh  inaV'pi'Mtll^^^ 

nart  of  i^ht  Htilj^ak 'a  childirfK  And  Wfe^  ttil  et^trfrtfe'  tf^iitfciW'Skttlh*^ 

^vc^g  su'd^f RtTttoh.  "^  iiit"'  tbl/lro.  IMlU'Mbcmii  In  ^^^ubtUMiig' W 

portkhi  d[I^%i6^idii  'iV;t0'  tie  'ihd^rii/&,  hAtient^e' WUIi^h  dt'dh Aiih^  bfo^^M 

that  th'^ii^lift^ki^^of  l»(ih^e^;^o^fi^iio  t»  kh^^id^Rhm  ^ha^^  tfiStf* W^tod 

rank  pV  bl-V^^^rl^t^^^^'^^hWea^'t^M  ihe(i>  klssi^M^ei  i\itdiigh  Otiid^  V^ 

cbunlri^si  'iiiW  dtf/'fmMy:^em6m  ptLiil  of  Mi  cJtfehslVt  ^iSi^it^;  '^Tbiy 

npoii  (he  almW  dt  'm\ p'eobl^  fbt"'  th^lr  Uii^  iheS^^ha^Mc^eto'tb  rMffi^^llie 

iubs!si(E»nbe.  '  Th^V  ifO»  in  fkct/  a>p^«  Calendar;  and  We  oiN^o'thetb  «ome  «f 


hM  mapi  bt^hlcb'fhii  ttit^ribi'  of 


toMs  of  itridg^  t  iott  wtrnlti;"  ir'e  '«M-^kd  of  Obk^l  t^iik^Mngi^^^^Adtii. 

believ^,  mbt-e  ?«ifflly  Wtaflt'tfifc'  ab-  'WiyprtVetit^'*  '     ^^  •  ^   • 

proa^liei^  dt  JvdicloW  khd'iritiTuri^t  '    Thh-lf  mj  ti6^i^^\  Mki^  in  Um 

mit^lotiiuHM  thitikiny  dither  of  tti«  ni*  ibdatttfy  a  'rMitiAt  Wh^  pfon^.  Oe 

tions  bfthe  ^it:  Thdpt^ndj^al^AffienTfy  ChHirtiad^lkMb,  albeit'  ll]Miadiilt«Vtfd 

would  eotuii^t  in  dveftethtiuf  tb«  toye.  ,  jbt*ro;  ih  whToh  it  ihar  b^  d<»iJbiaiwli6» 

terate  dversioti  which  li  ekiiertijn^  by  ther  ChrifttianltV  ftpproachet  nda^vr  to 

the  chief  tnandarins  h^  ndveMeii  6f4t)^  lieaVhailim,'  br  heatheb!siki  it  €kt^ 

desct^pdon  in  reDgtofi  ot  gbvMUhxMt ;  tSanStr.     A  bieglnhink»  t^.idl  fe^enls 

and  if  vhohk  Hi^^rtb  all'  itoch  UcttU  hm  beeti  ihadii,  %hith  t|iiiy  b^  i^totbred 

catioit  bf  neie  ftotidnff  a^  mighe  leAif fo  hbt>n  by  the  ittotre  scripturldlyJWItrde. 

the  fubr^i'sioti  of  anbUni'iiMgto,  hat^,  ied  dT^cipleir  oti  better  ^T^m^ '  Ih  the 

with  k  fetem  and'  tindictfve  jeddoii^y  year  1810,  the  followioff  ftiteiieQi  Was 

been prdM^il^/       '    \;     ,' '     '  '  '^^fo  Su^/'Cfedt^  StiMqn'bTth* 

But  not  th«  Uti  idb'  ^e  cbA6«iv^ It  Kev;  '37  B.  Mardb&i;  ^of  th^  acttial 

to  be  the  diktr  of  i  CH^iOiii  gOT«iHi*  'b6tidiiioh  V)f  .^e  6<inVeHs  tnChiiii.'* 

Quang-tun^  ()Mg-»^,  anft  Ifafiiln ...^.'.- '.;.::'..     I    -  ''^  "  m^^**-  ^^ 


8e.tchnen/Ko«i.tbh^ti»  and  YdA-n&n ...',.../   1  S         '  S5    70,000 

6han.see,    Sheri-icee,   Kaii-io;  HoiMttaiigi:  and    ' 

Eaatern  tWary:;.;:..;:V..:.:;..v7...:.r.: ;    I  6  18    35,300 


'         '  '  8         25  80  SI5,300* 


•  MlBbwgh  CaWaei  Ubnvy,  t«L  sIjim  ^  15& 


wW.  to,  ««w^i  ftej,»<w™*M»H- 
tf^amot.  .X^if  f*•l«<^»tJoap».*^^: 


^Mwowtny.Ul  fiiienXyQO,  Jpj^he  science 
»uc(  tn^ 'jl^arpiQg  of  Eurojie,  /ri  IBtd, 

It  hill  lua  to   strugglej  |U 


W«W^jW^'«H!^'^^r^   lime,  eliding 
yfhWl  ,^ , Jg«».  Wn  ^ »  opcrabop,  ^tj 

yffi^pm  oow  coipQ^mto  clp»er  con* 

W^jw  ?f  5W.H  t%  jjeff     Wa.  put  l»t^/f tur^  aur  pJnlvwoDTnr, 

^_^  ^^.,^.  ipgive  uip^ ff S?^'p^f(  jt!! l^aftiP4  XPW  with  if  rej^pect.  jind  an 
i?  .^«0Wr.  ,9^ *.ttti  C!vp)6^ix,', rcv«fla-  mt^r/pat  ^t  t^Wtl^.  ih^;  iiev^^r,  *deeiub*4 
*  *  i  *    At  -.  ^^^  KortfyJ^forej.  .  1«  i '  pot  iiu- 

t#ge,4fr,0Pr. new  facaiti^  to  prc^cpl 
. ,  ^^^^  .^ . ,  .,  „^  . , ,  .,.     ,    .,.,.  ,,       to.th^ja^our  «ftt4i»^niepU  as  in  Inlttlei;- 


UiV^cr^  iMc.  fejP)*  ^'i!S  ^fHff^P^ff 


/WWlftw"^  ^  f ould^pof  1^     .|bp  actop^Tfedj^      lof  o w-  vast  w 
M^^,-jA|«,<j^ /or,  iht  doctors  w)ti-     penop^v  jto^ti^^msolyes?    ,\ve  l|iye  p 


9U- 

po 


awL  jBHcniDuii 


^                     ^.    _,,    u  '  .  ?HP^'.*M^  colli J  nave  .^|ut.  oho 

)DJnfri^.;^uiId/ mliopf  ,)ijf ve  auf •  t^iiuit,  ha'mel;^>  that.thjy  were  infiwteljr 

fti|^\  laii^.i^no^tlua.^Piponiifc;  wul  ^foDger  tlun  any  whi^i  poutd  b^  pro- 

"*'""*'                          'the  teiwd.itt  favour  oir  then*  own.     We 


_  '^j^** 


m9i  ^]>  **  •pi.  ^tf5.  ?.'*^^*  ^     ^^^'  not,,of  course,  tfla,ny. sudden  ip- 


^lUL  of  juoral  or  rol^ops  ligbt.     In 

^.      .  ,  ,    ^  .  ^  ,      JMctv.  a couptrjr»   preju(Uc<^  and  Iiabit 

W  mn  ^BT^  *  .Will  b«  at ,  theur, ,  dir^j     ipuuit  ^Ipi^  bpjpgse  m  obstipHte^  resls- 

**  titnoQ^  to  tlie  kpowiege  by  whick  in- 


_'S)ini- 


*MHfiS  -j^j.'    .:..♦.  -I  :.w  MJ*^.  ^®  ^  Kpowiege  py  wniciL  in- 

Si^TTiaTf .  xProtes.V^t.  fnistioparift  Veterate  error  would  lie  detected  and 

ft  dlJEiatilirr  iiUe..,  (In  J807»'  ^.  r«iiipved.   .Quf  by  estabUship];  i^  re. 

VsryfH  V9«^9^t  out  oy  top  Loudon  ^^t&r.'ou^  intellectual  j^re-eminencv* 

MaMooary  Society,  and  devoted  bim-  we  would  best  insure  a  respectful  at- 

wl^iP  tlit^oHi*«ymmrlMr  be  had  tention  to  the  records  of  inspiration, 

sutlasftom  witha  wise  and  untiring  Afaitfrful  reception  of^whicb  is  s^fo 
|m||rr«new  that  yrpa  no^  V'!9&,^T^9V  tojeaato  th^t  godliUesi^Jbat  is  pro- 

tirlpd.  •,  He  llrft  made  l(iiAa«Tf  com-  '  '  fitable  for  all  tnings,  and  wbicb  haa 


,..,    of  tfie  fain^affe ;  theii.,  tHe  promise  of  the  life  th»t  now  is 

•ral  instf notion  tn  the  trutlis'  aa  weO  as  of  that  which  is  to  come.^ 
CWiaBiBntty  to  aach  as  could  l)e  Nor  is  there,  in  the  habitable  globe* 

'  J0  rmivf  it ;  aHerwardir  he  a  country  in  which  impressions  once 


|r  mil  At  it*  to  translate  the  Holy  Scrip-  made  upon  the  learned  are  so  easily 

1Mb  i#  ike  New  Testament  into  the  stamped  upon  the  people.    The  whole 

'^ftsee  bunage,  and  to  compile,  for  empire  may  be  said  to  be  one  vast 

lias  aw   cf  Efvopeaa    stndMiliy  n  acfaoo|»  in  which  the  people  arc  oom» 
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pelled  to  past  through  a  eertain  pre* 
Mribed  course  of  learningf  according 
to  their  proficiency  in  which  their  pro- 
inotion  to  stati.ma  c»f  dignity  and  emo- 
lufnent  is  determined.  The  lettered 
class  thus  constitute  the  aristocracy  of 
the  empire.  Despotic  as  the  emperor 
is.,  he  could  not  disregard  the  con-* 
stitution  which  thus  prescribes  to 
learning  and  ability  its  appropriate  re- 
ward, without  shocking  the  prejudices 
of  -all  the  better  classes  of  his  subjects 
to  a  degree  by  which  his  throne  would 
be  endangered.  His  functionariesi 
through  all  their  ramifications,  are, 
therefore,  individuals  who  would  na« 
tarally,  under  any  circumstances,  ex* 
ercise  An  important  influence  upou 
publio  opinion.  They  are  the  elite  of 
Chinese  society  ;  the  presiding  minds 
by  whom  the  masses  are  governed. 
And  once  let  them  be  instructed  in 
sound  philosophy,  and  they  must  be 
speedily  indoctrinated  in  divine  truth| 
which  the  very  forms  of  their  despot* 
ism  would  enable  them  to  inculcate 
up«m  those  placed  under  their  atttho«> 
rity  with  a  persuasive  influence  that 
could  not  long  be  resisted. 

Is  it  not,  thereforci  most  desirable, 
that  a  college,  upon  a  large  and  liberal 
scale,  should  be  established,  by  meaiie 
of  which  every  intelligent  Chinese 
might  •e<]|uaint  himself  with  the  arts 
and  the  sciences  in  the  advanced  state 
to  which  they  luive  at  present  attained 
in  Europ*  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  blessed 
thing  if  the  first  fruits  of  English  com- 
4M*ce  were  devoted,  let  us  rather  say 
consecrated,  to  such  an  object?  By 
so  doing  we  should  most  fittingly  atone 
for  the  calamities  which  we  have  already 
caused  that  people  to  suffer ;  and  best 
approve  ourselves  worthy  of  that 
divine  protection  by  which  we  have 
been  so  aignally  favoured.  Assuredly 
our  fuooeeses  have  not  been  permitted 
merely  that  we  might  be  enriched  by 
.the  grubbery  of  commercial  gain. 
Other  and  higher  objects  have  been 
contemolated  in  the  lofty  pre-eminence 
tu  which,  as  a  nation,  we  have  been 
conducted.  If  we  have  been  brought 
into  contact  with  this  most  ancient  of 
empires,  after  a  fashion  that  ensures 
to  us  a  moral  influence  over  it,  which 
no  other  nation  has  ever  yet  possessed, 
we  may  be  perfectly  sure  that  all  this 
has  been  ordered,  not  for  the  purpose 
»f  Brumagennzinfr  England,  but  for 
le  purpose  of  Christianizing  China, 
therefore  well  becomes  our  rulers  to 


consider  how  we  may  be  pmfitabi«'  to 
such  a  people  in  one  sense,  as  well  a& 
bow  we  may  make  a  profit  of  them  in: 
another  ;  and  to  do  whatever  in  thent- 
lies  to  make  the  vast  extension  which 
will  now  be  given  to  our  trade  in  the 
East,  contribute  to  the  diffusion  of  that 
light,  and  the  establisbment  of  that 
truth,  to  which  we  ourselves  are  in-' 
debted  for  the  priceless  blessing  o^ 
pure  and  undeHIed  religion. 

Never  did  an  opportunity  present 
itself  by  which  a  Britisli  mini«€er 
might  be  so  beneficially  sSgnalizeA,  -as. 
that  which  now  opens  to  this  gri^at 
empire.  $ir  Robert  Peel  may  now 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  reputation euch 
as  would  endnre  and  be  acclaimed  by- 
countless  millions  in  the  far  east) 
when  England  herself  may  be  num* 
bered  amongst  the  departed  nations {-^ 
and  that,  without  in  the  slig<htest'de* 
gre^  impairing  the  eflrciency  of  ^tfaooe 
mercantile  arraugeraentSi  which  uiaj 
be  necessary  ibr  the  fartheraviee  of 
strictly  commercial  objects.  A  small 
per  centage  upon  our  profits 'W0ul4 
abundantly  suffice  for  theeaCaWfahment 
of  such  a  collegiate  institute  as  ihut 
to  which  we  have  already  «lluded« 
and  which  hae  been  already  triej 
(though  upon  a  small  seale^  and  atati 
inconvenient  distan<iie)  in  the  establish- 
metit  at  preeent  exi«tifi(g  at  Malacca. 
In  Cliina>  we  may^  depend  upOQ  it,  otit 
arts  and  science  will  be  the  most  ef* 
fectual  heralds  of  our  faitli.  Let  them* 
therefore,  be  exhibited  •alwayl  in  com* 
pany  with  iti  and  to  the  most  advan* 
tage.  The  Chinese  are  a  grate  and 
decorous  people:  eeremenial'muy  be 
said  to  be  the  religion  of  the  empire. 
Whatever  offends  against  ttieir  notions 
of  dignity  and  propriety,  is  sare  to  da^ 
mage  the  offending  pat^y*  whoever  he 
may  be,  in  their  estimation,  to  a  degree 
by  which  bis  infTiience  must  <foe  much 
impaired.  We  would*  therefore,  have 
religious  truth  presented  to  them 
with  every  accompaniment  by  which 
it  may  be  meet  effe<}tuany  rMom* 
mended.  AlrHwly  they  have  beea 
compelled  to  do  involuntary  homagd 
to  our  arms ;  let  that  be  a  preoarsor, 
as  it  were»  to  an  acquainaance  with 
our  arts  ^  and  directly  they  »are  con- 
vinced of  our  vast  intelleotual  superi- 
ority, and  in  proportion  as  they  are 
persuaded  that  we  seek  '<not  theirs 
but  them,"  the  fields  will  begin  to  be 
white  for  the  harvest. 

Nor  would  the  eetabltahment  9t 


im-} 
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mortl  isflutnce  Mnongpit  our  trndert 
ia  the  Ea^st  h^  any  let  or  hindrance 
ici  the  profitable  pursuit  of  au  honour* 
ftble  commeroe*  but  might,  on  the  ooo* 
trarjr,  gr^iUly  oonduoe  thereunto.  The 
establishment  of  a  character  for  truth 
ood  f(^  justice  ought  aow,  in  the  East» 
to  be  Bnglmd's  first  obj eot-  1 1  should 
be  the  premier's  earnest  endeavour  to 
ri»roov4»  from  the  minds  of  the  Chinese 
the  impression  which  the  bungling  and 
unprUioiplfd  policy  of  his  predeces* 
Rors  must  have  made  apnn  them  to 
our  disadvantMge.  hj  that  impression 
our  tradiag  relations  were  diiiturbed* 
and  losses  were  incurred  which,  if  not 
compensated  by  recent  snoceases,  must 
have  ruined  a  vast  number  of  iodlvi« 
duals,  Mid  proved  heavily  injurious  to 
u«aa  a  nation.  Let,  therefore*  every 
care  ba  now  taken  to  prevent*  in 
fttturet  any  such  untoward,  accidenta 
and  unhappy  colllaions.  And  for  this 
purpose*  let  an  enlightened  publio  opi* 
nion  be  created,  by  which  the  greedy 
spirit  of  commercial  gain  may. be  coiv 
trolled*  .And  it  must  powerfully  aid  the 
Qivil  authorities  in  compelling  even  the 
moit  unscrupulous  traders  to  respect 
the  oharAOter  of  their  country  even 
when  tbey  are  most  careless  of  their 
o«n«  Thi^  would,  ^nfidenoe  be  pro- 
di|C#d#  and.  Auiity  perpetuated*  by 
which  cnir  deaUi^a  with  that  peculiar 
people  would  be  rendered  most  pro* 
fit^ble  Aod  most  delightful.  ,  There  is 
a.  mod^  jbotJi  oaltonaJly  and  ndivi* 
dually*  of  hasj^mitg*  to  be  rich*  and 
which  tendeth  to  poverty;  and  this 
modR  wast  under  Whig  auspices,  in* 
contintntJy  pursued,  when*  at  the  ex* 
pNTiUipn  o#  the  Company's  charter* 
every  adventurer  was  privileged  to 
tr4ifl&e  in  the  East.  We  have  now*  it 
is  hoped,  discovered  our  mistake ;  and 
hapuv  will  it  be  for  us  if  our  experience 
should  lend  to  the  practical  adoption 
of  better  oiaxinis,  whivh  may  cause  us 
to  prosecnte  our  personal  ends  with  an 
habitnal  and  a  reverential  referenoe 
to  higher  objects.;  for  we  mav  depend 
upon  it*  it  is  not  less  true  or  aaliona 
thtn  of  IndtviduaJs*  that  if  we  seekers/ 
the  kinirdom  of  God  and  his  righteous* 
nesPr  ^1  things  pertaining  to  our 
worldly  wtal  will*  in  his  own  good 
time,  and  by  bis  gracious  Providraoe* 
be  adiled  onto  «s. 

And  England  is,  of  all  countrieiiy 
that  one  in  which  it  may  be  most  truly 
said  that  there  is  no  natural  repugnance 
between  philosophy  and  religion.  In 
Italy,  and  also  in  France*  it  is  well 


known  that  mpst  of  the  literati  Ar« 
tinctured  wit^  inHdetity,  And  tUe 
neology  of  the  German  school  is  but 
little  calculated  to  recommend  tneir 
philosophical  divines  as  the  expounders 
of  the  bubiimv  and  mysterious  simpii* 
city  of  the  Gospel.  In  our  country 
alone  are  its  truths  to  be  found  free 
from  the  cloudiness  of  mysticism*  and 
separate  from  the  gi'ossiiesb  of  super- 
stition ;  and  therefore  it  is  tUat  tiie 
highest  minds  amongst  us  both  are* 
and  always  have  been*  the  readiest  to 
acknowledge  the  paramount  autttority 
of  revelation.  <*  Some  of  your  people 
here  seem  to  believe  in  Ctirtstianity," 
was  the  observation  of  a  foreign  Ku* 
misu  ecciesia»tic  to  Doctor  Robinson* 
of  the  observatory  at  Armagh*  at  one 
ot  tUe  meetings  of  the  scientiiio  asso- 
ciation. The  doctor  gravely  replied* 
I*  Yes*  truly ;  and  thtTe  are  very  few* 
indteU*  ot  our  scientihq  men*  who  ure 
philobophers*  and  who  are  not  Cliri^ 
tians."  il4is*  we  say,  furnishes  an 
additional  reason  why  England  SMOuid 
address  herself  to  the  work  of  evaiige. 
llzation  in  tiie  East,  with  an  earnest- 
ness proportioned  to  her  pouuliar  titnese 
for  such  a  task*  and  the  vast  facilities 
for  its  accotoplihhment  which*  in  her 
extended  domiuioQ*  are  so  providen- 
tially atforded.  By  other  nations,  if 
religion  be  presented,  it  will  be  in  an- 
tagonism wuh  philosophy  i  or  if  phiio* 
(iopby«  it  will  be  in  antagonism  with 
religion.  Amoogst  the  enlightened 
metubers  of  the  Churoli  of  t:.ugiaud 
alone,  tiie  highest  trutai  of  iue  one 
U^d  and  commingle*  as  it  were,  with 
the  highest  attainments  in  the  other. 
Religion  is  recognised  as  the  perfection 
of  philosophy*  even  as  philosophy  is 
recognised  as  the  perfection  of  reason* 
They  lead  to*  and  mutually  support 
each  other.  The  path  is  as  the  shin* 
ing  iighi*  luxtroua  as  tho  galaxy  in  the 
heavens* 


It 


Which  leads  through  nature  up  to 
nature's  God." 


And  the  difficulties  attendant  upon 
revelation  ara  found*  upon  cbe  most 
impartial  and  diligent  examination,  to 
be  no  other  than  those  which  would 
equally  militate  againet  natural  reli- 
gion* respecting  which  they  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  no  difficulties  at  all.  Let 
us*  therefore,  bestir  ourselves  as  the 
peculiar  peoplo  to  whom  this  great 
task  has  beni  special!?  enjoined,  of 
making  reason  the  herald  of  faith*  and 
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turning  the  laHouri  of  pure  science  to 
tbo  aooount  of  revelation  ;  and  let  us 
evince  our  sense  of  the  blessings  which 
we  have  so  long  cyyoyeH,  by  our 
readiness  to  e&tend  them  to,  and  dis* 
seminate  them  amongst  the  benighted 
nations^  who  may  thus  be  led  to  re* 
cognise  us  not  only  as  conquerors  by 
whom  they  have  been  subduedi  but  as 
deliverers  by  whom  thev  have  been 
brought  out  of  dnrkness  mto  the  mar* 
▼ellous  light  of  the  Gospel. 

The  French  papers  have  lately  in- 
formed us  that  an  application  was 
made,  through  Professor  Arago*  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the  part 
of  the  missionary  society  in  France, 
who  have  resolved  upon  establishing 
two  bishops  in  New  Zealand  and  on 
the  coast  of  California,  for  such  in* 
etruotions  as  might  enable  them  to 
conduct  scientific  investigations  in  me- 
teorology, magnetism,  and  analysts  of 
the  air.  The  acadeitly  rejoiced,  it  is 
said,  thus  to  see  missionary  zeal  con- 
necting itself  with  philosophical  in* 
ouiry.  But  if  the  application  had  been 
for  learned  men  by  whom  the  mission 
might  be  attended,  what  must  have 
been  the  result  in  such  a  country  a« 
France?  Simply  that  infldelitv  would 
be  associated  with  religion.  '1  he  phi- 
losopher would  go  out  to  mock  at  the 
faith  which  the  missionaries  laboured 
to  teach  ;  and  instead  of  promoting, 
their  efforts  must  be  adverse  to  the 
cause  in  which  they  professed  to  be 
engaged.  But  how  easy  would  it  be 
in  this  country  to  supply  a  society 
bent  upon  missionary  purposes,  with 
the  ablest  scientific  men,  who  are  at 
the  same  time  the  firmest  believers  in 
revelation  ?  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
Professor  Lloyd,  Professor  M*Culli^(b, 
Dr.  Wall.  Professor  Whewel,  and  a 
host  of  other  distinguished  namee 
•might  be  enumerated,  who  are  most 
devoted  adherents  to  our  Established 
Church,  and  by  whom  science  is  re- 
garded but  as  the  handmaid  of  re- 
ligion I  This  it  is  to  have  a  scriptural 
church,  which  resjiects  antiquity,  but 
reverences  the  Bil^le  \  and  neither  re* 

Suires,  on  the  one  hand,  the  belief  of 
ogmas  by  which  reason  is  outra:<edt 
and  the  foundation  of  credibility  over- 
thrown; nor  permits,  on  the  other, 
any  curious  or  carnal  questioning 
respecting  those  royatertoui  trutas 
which  roust  be  receivetl  impUcilIy  upon 
the  authority  of  revelation. 

Let  England,  therefore,  not  be  for* 
.getful  of  the  great  and  the  glorknu 


destiny  for  which  iha  has  been  eialt^d 
so  flir  above  all  the  other  nations  of 
the  world.  Let  her  mlers  be  con- 
vinced that  her  prosperity  and  great. 
ness  are  intimately  bound  np  with  an 
honest  endeatonr  to  become  the  en* 
lightened  disseminator  of  revealed  rt* 
ligion,  in  the  purett  form  in  whidi 
it  has  ever  been  professed  aino«  th« 
days  of  the  apostles.  The  Gredan 
states  were  raised  up,  and  permitted 
to  attain  the  pre-emmenoe  wnich  tbej 
er\joyed,  for  the  cultivation  of  litera- 
ture and  the  arts;  and  the  ilniahed 
products  of  the  genius  and  the  skill 
of  that  exquisite  people  have  sarvived 
the  ravages  of  conquest  and  the  horrors 
of  slavery,  and  have  assertedt  and  aitU 
do  assert,  the  supremary  of  their  do- 
minion over  the  taste  and  the  imagi- 
nations of  the  most  enlightened  nations^ 
even  to  the  present  day.  The  Roman 
empire  was  raised  up  to  be  the  great 
seed*  bed  of  law  and  order ;  and  the 
laws  of  the  ten  tables,  and  the  eode 
Justinian,  are,  under  one  modification 
or  another,  at  this  moment  in  active 
operation  over  the  most  enligbtetied 
portion  of  the  world.  The  destinj 
of  Great  Britain  is,  to  uphold  and  to 
exhibit  purified  religion,  for  the  in- 
struction and  edification  of  distant 
nations;  to  be  thus  the  herald  mes- 
senger of  glad  tidings  to  those  who 
are  **  Iving  in  darkness  and  In  the  slm- 
dow  of  death,"  and  to  eante  the  Goe* 
pel  verities  to  shine  with  so  pore  and 
sweet  a  light,  that  their  own  intriosio 
excellence  may  be  their  all-saficient 
recommendation.  May  she  worthllj 
discharge  this  high  and  holy  duty : 
mav  her  rulers  be  duly  impressed 
with  their  great  and  solemn  responsU 
bility  ;  and  may  the  new  fields  or  ooaa* 
merce  which  have  been  opened  by  hear 
arms,  be  cultivated  hv  her  artsb  and 
enriched  and  adorned  bv  that  better 
knowledge,  which  wonid  canse  the 
Chbese  people  to  regard  all  their 
present  terrors  and  suflfbriogs  as  ihm 
cheap  purchase  of  the  preateet  bleesiqn 
whicn  they  eould  eiyoy  on  this  side 
heaven* 

We  repeat  it,  a  fiehi  of  glorioos  en- 
terprise u  now  before  the  Britiah 
statesman ;  and  never,  since  we  were 
a  nation,  did  a  eoiguncture  arise  in 
which  a  minister  of  a  laige  and  loOtj 
mind  had  such  an  opportunity  of  con* 
bining  commercial  prosperity  with  mo- 
ral nselubess,  and  of  achieving  Im- 
mortal ha»  by  stamping  an  iinprese 
of  hie  policy  upon  the  world. 
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LOITERIN6S     OF     ARTHUR     o'lEARY. 
FRAGlfBNT  II. — THE  BOAR'b   BEAD  AT  BOTTEBDAM. 

If  the  noise  and  bustle  which  attend  a  wedding,  like  trumpets  in  a  battle^ 
are  intended  as  provisions  against  reflection,  so  firmly  do  I  feel  the  tortures 
of  sea-sickness  are  meant  as  antagonists  to  all  the  terrors  of  drowning  and 
all  the  horrors  of  shipwreck. 

Let  him  who  has  felt  the  agonies  of  that  internal  earthquake  which 
the  '^  pitch  and  toss"  motion  of  a  ship  communicates*— who  knows  what  it 
is  to  have  his  diaphragm  vibrating  between  his  ribs  and  the  back  of  his 
throaty  confess,  bow  little  to  him  was  all  the  confusion  which  he  listened  to 
over  head !  how  poor  the  interest  he  took  in  the  welfare  of  the  craft 
wherein  he  was  *<  only  a  lodger/'  and  how  narrowed  were  all  his  sympathies 
within  the  small  circle  of  bottled  porter,  and  brandy  and  wateri  the  steward's 
infallibles  in  suffering. 

I  lay  in  my  narrow  crib,  moodily  pondering  over  these  things,  now 
wondering  within  myself  what  charms  of  travel  oould  recompense  such 
agonies  as  these,  now  muttering  a  curse,  **  not  loud  but  deep,*'  on  the  heavy 
gentleman,  whose  ponderous  tread  on  the  quarter^^deok  seemed  to  pro<- 
menade  up  and  down  the  surface  of  my  own  pericranium ;  the  greasy 
steward,  the  jolly  captain,  the  brown-faced,  black-whiskered  king's  mes- 
senger, who  snored  away  on  the  sofa,  all  came  in  for  a  share  of  my  male- 
dictions, and  I  took  out  my  cares  in  curses  upon  the  whole  party.  Mean- 
while I  could  distinguish,  amid  the  other  sounds,  the  elastic  tread  of 
certain  light  feet  that  pattered  upon  the  quarter*deok«  and  I  oould  not 
mistake  the  assured  footstep  whioh  accompanied  them,  nor  did  I  need  the 
happy  roar  of  laughter  that  mixed  with  the  noise,  to  satisfy  myself  that 
the  '*  Honourable  Jack"  was  then  cultivating  the  alderman's  daughters, 
disoouraing  most  eloquently  upon  the  fascinations  of  those  exclusive  circles 
wherein  he  was  wont  to  move,  and  explaining,  on  the  clearest  principles, 
what  a  frightful  chasm  his  absence  must  create  in  the  London  world— how 
deplorably  flat  would  the  season  go  off  where  he  was  no  actor— Hind 
wondering  who,  among  the  aspirants  of  high  ambition,  would  venture  to 
assume  hk  line  of  character,  and  supply  his  place  either  on  the  turf  or  at 
the  table. 

But  at  length  the  stage  of  semi-stupor  came  over  me;  the  noises 
became  oommixed  in  my  head,  and  I  lost  all  consciousness  so  completely, 
that  whether  £ram  brandy  or  sieknessi  I  fancied  I  saw  the  atewam 
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flirting  with  the  ladies,  and  the  *'  Honourable  Jack"  skipping  about  with  a 
white  apron,  uncorking  porter  bottles  and  changing  sixpences. 


'  The  same  effect  which  the  announcement  of  dinner  produces  on  the 
stiff  party  in  the  drawing-room,  is  caused  by  the  infonnation  of  being 
alongside  the  quay  to  the  passengers  of  a  packet*  It  is  true  the  procession 
is  not  so  formal  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former  case :  the  turbaned  dowagers 
that  took  the  lead  in  one,  would,  more  than  probably,  be  last  in  the  other ; 
but  what  is  lost  in  decorum  is  more  than  made  up  in  hilarity.  What 
hunting  for  carpet-bags!  what  opening  and  shutting  of  lockers!  what 
researches  into  portmanteaus,  to  extricate  certain  seizable  commodities, 
and  stow  them  away  upon  the  person  of  the  owner,  till  at  last  he  becomes 
an'impersonation  of  smuggling,  with  lace  in  his  boots,  silk  stockines  In 
his  hat,  brandy  under  his  waistcoat,  and  jewellery  in  the  folds  of  his 
cravat.  There  is  not  an  item  in  the  tariff  that  might  not  be  demonstrated 
in  his  anatomy :  from  his'shoes  to  his  night-cap  he  b  a  living  sarcasm  upon 
the  revenue.  And,  after  all,  what  is  the  searching  scrutiny  of  your  Quar- 
terly Reviewer  to  the  all-penetrating  eye  of  an  excise  officer  ?  He  seems 
to  look  into  the  whole  contents  of  your  wardrobe  before  you  have 
unlocked  the  trunk  <<  warranted  solid  leather,"  and  with  a  glance  appears 
to  distinguish  the  true  man  from  the  knave,  knowing,  as  if  by  intuition, 
the  precise  number  of  cambric  handkerchiefs  that  befit  your  condition  in 
life,  and  whether  you  have  transgressed  the  bounds  of  your  station  by  a 
ainffle  bottle  of  eau^^Cologne. 

What  admirable  training  for  a  novelist  would  a^year  or  two  spent  in 
such  duties  afford ;  what  singular  views  of  life ;  what  strange  people  must 
he  see ;  how  much  of  narrative  would  even  the  narrow  limits  of  a  hat^box 
present  to  him ;  and  how  naturally  would  a  story  spring  from  the  rosy- 
cheeked  old  gentleman,  paying  his  duty  upon  a  *^  pai^-de^ais^a^  to  his 
pretty  daughter,  endeavouring,  by  a  smile,  to  diminish  the  tariff  on  her 
French  bonnet,  and  actually  captivate  a  custom-house  officer  by  the  charms 
of  her  **robe  a  la  ViciorineJ' 

«  The  French  *'  dauanieri*  are  droll  fellows,  and  are  the  only  ones  I  have 
ever  met  who  descend  from  the  Important  gravity  of  their  profession,  and 
venture  upon  a  joke.  I  shall  never  forget  entering  Valenciennes  late  one 
night,  with  a  large  "diligence**  party,  among  which  was  a  corpulent 
countryman  of  my  own,  making  his  first  continental  tour.  It  was  in 
those  days  when  a  passport  presented  a  written  portrait  of  the  bearer ; 
when  the  shape  of  your  nose,  the  colour  of  your  haur,  the  cut  of  year 
beard,  and  tiie  angle  of  incidence  of  your  eyebrow,  were  all  noted 
down  and  oonunented  on,  and  a  general  summing  up  of  the  expression 
of  your  features  collectively  appended  to  the  whole;  and  you  went 
forth  to  the  world  with  an  air  "mild,''  or  <«  military,"  «« feeble,*' 
^  fascinating,"  or  "  ferocious,"  exactly  as  the  foreign  office  deemed  it. 
It  was  in'; those  days,  I  sa^,  when,  on  entering  the  fortress  of  Valen- 
ciennes, the  door  of  the  "  diligence^  was  rudely  thrown  open,  and,  by  the 
dim  fficker  of  a  lamp,  we  beheld  a  moustached,  stem-looking  fellow,  who 
rudely  demanded  our  passports.  My  fat  companion  suddenly  awakened 
from  his  sleep,  searched  his  various  pockeU  with  all  the  trepidation  of  a 
new  traveller,  and  at  length  produced  his  credentials,  which  he  handed, 
with  a  polite  bow,  to  the  official.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  description 
I  cannot  say,  but  it  certainly  produced  the  most  striking  effect  on  tin 
passport  officei%  who  lau^ied  loud  and  long  as  they  read  it  over* 
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<< DescendeZf  monsieur^'  said  the  chief  of  the  party,  in  a  tone  of  stern 
command. 

"  What  does  he  say  ?"  said  the  traveller,  in  a  very  decided  westeroaoeent* 

"  You  must  get  out,  sir,"  said  I. 

"  Tare-an-ages,"  said  Mr.  Moriarty,  "  what's  wrong  ?' 

After  considerable  squeezing,  for  he  weighed  about  twenty  stone,  he 
disengaged  himself  from  the  body  of  the  *' diligence,"  and  stood  erect 
upon  the  ground.  A  second  lantern  was  now  produced,  and  while  one  of 
the  officers  stood  on  either  side  of  him,  with  a  light  beside  his  face,  a  third 
read  out  the  clauses  of  the  passport,  and  compared  the  description  with 
the  original.  Happily,  Mr.  Moriarty's  ignorance  of  French  saved  him 
from  the  penalty  of  listening  to  the  comments  which  were  passed  upon 
his  "  nez  retrouss^'*  "  houche  ouverte^  &c.,  but  what  was  his  surprise  when, 
producing  some  yards  of  tape,  they  proceeded  to  measure  him  round  the 
body,  comparing  the  number  of  inches  his  circumference  made,  with  the 
passport. 

'^  Quatre  vingt  dixpouces"  said  the  measurer,  looking  at  the  document. 
*^  II  en  a  plus"  added  he,  rudely. 

''  What  is  he  saying,  sir,  if  I  might  be  so  bowld  ?"  said  Mr.  Moriarty 
to  me,  imploringly. 

*<  You  measure  more  than  is  set  down  in  your  passport,''  said  I,  endea- 
vouring to  suppress  my  laughter. 

**  Oh,  murther  I  that  dish  of  boiled  beef  and  beet-root  will  be  the  ruin 
of  me.     Tell  them,  sir,  I  was  like  a  greyhound  before  supper." 

As  he  said  this,  he  held  in  his  breath,  and  endeavoured,  with  all  his 
might,  to  diminish  his  size ;  while  the  Frenchmen,  as  if  anxious  to  strain 
a  point  in  his  favour,  tightened  the  cord  round  him  till  he  almost  became 
black  in  the  face. 

*'  Cese  fa,"  said  one  of  the  officers,  smiling  blandly  as  he  took  off  his 
hat ;  ^^  Monsieur,  peut  continuer  sa  route  ** 

"  All  right,"  said  I ;  "  you  may  come  in,  Mr.  Moriarty." 

«'Tis  civil  people  I  always  heard  they  wor,"  said  he;  "but  it's  a 
sthrange  counthry  where  it's  against  the  laws  to  grow  fatter." 

I  like  Holland,  it  is  the  antipodes  of  France.  No  one  is  ever  in  a 
hurry  here.  Life  moves  on  in  a  slow  majestic  stream,  a  little  muddy  and 
stagnant,  perhaps,  like  one  of  their  own  canals,  but  you  see  no  waves,  no 
breakers — ^not  an  eddy,  nor  even  a  froth-bubble  breaks  the  surface.  Even  a 
Dutch  child,  as  he  steals  along  to  school,  smoking  his  short  pipe,  has  a 
mock  air  of  thought  about  hun.  The  great  fat  horses,  that  wag  alonff, 
trailing  behind  them  some  petty,  insignificant  truck,  loaded  with  a  little 
cask,  not  bigger  than  a  life-guardsman's  helmet,  look  as  though  Erasmus 
was  performing  duty  as  a  quadruped,  and  walking  about  his  own  native 
city  in  harness.  It  must  be  a  glorious  country  to  be  born  in.  No  one  is 
ever  in  a  passion  ;  as  to  honesty,  who  has  energy  enough  to  turn  robber. 
The  eloquence  which  in  other  lands  might  wind  a  man  from  his  allegiance 
would  be  tried  in  vain  here.  Ten  minutes'  talking  would  set  any  audience 
asleep,  from  Zetland  to  Antwerp.  Smoking,  beer-drinking,  stupifying, 
and  domino  playing,  go  on  in  summer  before,  in  winter  within  the  cafes, 
and  every  broad  flat  face  you  look  upon,  with  its  watery  eyes  and  muddy 
complexion,  seem  like  a  coloured  chart  of  the  country  that  gave  it  birth. 

How  all  the  industry,  that  has  enriched  them,  is  ever  performed— 
how  all  the  cleanliness,  for  which  their  houses  are  conspicuous,  is  ever 
effected,  no  one  can  teU.    Who  ever  saw  a  Dutchman  labour  ?    fvery 
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thing  in  HoUand  seems  typified  by  one  of  tlieir  own  drawbridges,  which 
rises  as  a  boat  approaches,  by  invisible  agency,  and  then  remains  patiently 
aloft  till  a  suffleiency  of  passengers  arrives  to  restore  it  to  its  place,  and 
Dutch  gravity  seems  the  grand  centre  of  all  prosperity. 

When,  therefore,  my  fellow-passengers  stormed  and  swore  because 
they  were  not  permitted  to  land  their  luggage ;  when  they  heard  that  until 
nine  o'clock  the  following  morning  no  one  would  be  astir  to  examine  it» 
and  that  the  Rhine  steamer  sailed  at  eight,  and  would  not  sail  again  for 
tliree  days  more,  and  cursed  the  louder  thereat,  I  chuckled  to  myself  that 
I  was  going  no  where,  that  1  cared  not  how  long  I  waited,  nor  where,  and 
began  to  believe  that  something  of  very  exalted  philosophy  must  have 
been  infbsed  into  my  nature  without  my  ever  being  nwnre  of  it. 

For  twenty  minutes  and  more  Sir  Peter  abused  the  Dutch,  he  called  them 
hard  names  in  English,  and  some  very  strong  epithets  in  bad  French* 
Meanwhile  his  courier  busied  himself  in  preparations  for  departure,  and 
the  '^  Honourable  Jack"  undertook  to  shawl  the  young  ladies,  a  performance 
which,  whether  from  the  darkness  of  the  night,  or  the  intricacy  of  the 
muffling,  took  a  most  unmerciful  time  to  accomplish. 

'<  We  shall  never  find  the  hotel  at  this  hour,"  said  Sir  Peter  angrily. 

"  The  house  will  certainly  be  closed,"  chimed  in  the  young  ladies. 

''  Take  your  five  to  two  on  the  double  event,"  replied  Jack,  slapping  the 
alderman  on  the  shoulder,  and  preparing  to  book  the  wager. 

I  did  not  wait  to  see  it  accepted,  but  stepped  over  the  side,  and  trudged 
along  the  '*  Boomjes,"  that  long  quay,  with  its  tall  elm  trees,  under  whose 
shade  many  a  burgomaster  has  strolled  at  eve,  musing  over  the  profits 
which  Itis  last  venture  from  Datavia  was  to  realize ;  and  tlien  having  crossed 
the  narrow  bridge  at  the  end,  I  traversed  the  Erasmus  platz,  and  rang 
boldly,  OS  an  old  acquaintance  has  a  right  to  do,  at  tlie  closed  door  of  the 
<*  Schwein  Kopf."  My  summons  was  not  long  unanswered,  and  following 
the  many-pet ticoated  handmaiden  along  the  well-sanded  passage,  I  asked, 
<<  Is  the  llulbein  chamber  unoccupied  r''  while  I  drew  forth  a  florin  from 
my  purse. 

"  Ah,  Mynheer  knows  it  then,"  said  she,  smiling.  "  It  is  at  your  service. 
We  have  had  no  travc^Uers  for  some  days  past,  and  you  are  aware  that, 
except  greatly  crowded,  we  never  open  it." 

This  I  knew  well ;  and  having  assured  her  that  I  was  an  habiimi 
of  the  Schwein  Kopf,  in  times  long  past,  I  persuaded  her  to  fetch  some  dry 
wood  and  make  mo  a  cheerful  fire,  whicli,  with  a  krug  of  schicdam  and 
some  canastre,  made  me  happy  as  a  king. 

The  "  Holbeiner  Kaniraer"  owes  its  name,  and  any  repute  that  it  enjoys, 
to  a  strange  quaint  portrait  of  that  master  seated  at  a  fire,  with  a  fair- 
headed,  handsome  child  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  hearth  before  him, 
A  certain  half  resemblance  seems  to  nm  through  both  faces,  although  the 
age  and  colouring  are  so  different.  But  the  same  contemplative  expres* 
sion,  the  deep-set  eye«  the  massive  forehead  and  pointed  chin,  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  child  as  in  tlie  man. 

»•  This  was  Holbein  and  his  nephew,  Franz  von  Holbein,  who  in  after 
years  served  with  distinction  in  the  army  of  Ix>uis  Quatorze.  The  back- 
ground  of  the  picture  represents  a  room  exactly  like  tiie  chamber—a  few 
highly-carved  oak  chairs,  the  Utrecht  velvet  backs  glowing  witli  their  scarlet 
brilliancy,  an  old-fashioned  Fleniifth  bed,  with  groups  of  angels,  Neptunes, 
bacchanals,  and  dolpliins,  all  mixed  up  confusedly  in  quaint  carving ; 
and  a  massive  frame  to  a  very  small  looking-glass,  which  hung  in  a  lean- 
ing attitude  over  the  firo-plao^  and  made  me  think,  as  I  gaacd  at  It,  that 
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the  plane  of  the  room  was  oti  an  angle  of  sixty-five»  and  that  the  least 
shove  would  send  me  clean  into  the  stove. 

"  Mynheer  wants  nothing/'  said  the  vrow  with  a  court'sey. 

'^  Nothing,"  said  I,  with  my  most  polite  bow. 

<<  Grood  night,  then,"  said  she ;  '*  seUaff  wohl^  and  don't  mind  the 
ghost." 

<*  Ah,  I  know  him  of  old,"  replied  I,  striking  the  table  three  times  with 
my  cane.  The  woman,  whose  voice  the  moment  before  was  in  a  tone  of 
jest,  suddenly  grew  pale,  and,  as  she  crossed  herself  devoutly,  muttered—^ 
^  Nein  !  nein  !  don*t  do  that ;"  and,  shutting  the  door,  hurried  down 
stairs  with  all  the  speed  she  could  muster. 

I  was  in  no  hurry  to  bed,  however.  The  "krug"  was  racy,  the  "canastre* 
excellent :  so,  placing  tlie  light  where  it  should  fall  with  good  effect  on  thd 
Holbein,  I  stretched  out  my  legs  to  the  blaze ;  and,  as  I  looked  upon  the 
canvas,  began  to  muse  over  the  story  with  which  it  was  associated,  and, 
which  I  may  as  well  jot  down  here  for  memory's  sake. 

Frank  Holbein  having  more  ambition  and  less  industry  than  the  rest  of 
his  family,  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune ;  and  early  in  the  September  of 
the  year  1681,  he  found  himself  wandering  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  without 
a  liard  in  his  pocket,  or  any  prospects  of  earning  one.    He  was  a  fine-* 
looking  handsome  youth,  of  some  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  with  a  sharp, 
piercing  look,  and  that  Spanish  cast  of  face  for  which  so  many  Dutch 
families  are  remarkable.    He  sat  down,  weary  and  hungry,  on  one  of  the 
benches  of  the  Pont  de  la  Cit^  and  looked  about  him  wistfully,  to  see 
what  piece  of  fortune  might  come  to  his  succour.    A  loud  shout,  and  the 
noise  of  people  flying  in  every  direction,  attracted  him.    He  jumped  up, 
and  saw  persons  running  hither  and  thither  to  escape  from  a  caleche, 
which  a  pair  of  runaway  horses  were  tearing  along  at  a  fVightf ul  rate. 
Frank  blessed  himself,  threw  off  his  cloak,  pressed  his  cap  firmly  upon  his 
brow,  and  dashed  forward.    The  affrighted  animals  slackened  their  speed 
as  he  stood  before  them,  and  endeavoured  to  pass  by ;  but  he  sprang  to 
their  heads,  and,  with   one   vigorous  plunge,  grasped  the  bridle;   but 
though  he  held  on  manfully,  they  continued  their  way ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing his  every  effort,  their  mad  speed  scarcely  felt  his  weight,  as  he  was 
dragged  along  beside  them.     With  one  tremendous  effort,  however,  he 
wrested  the  near  horse's  head  from  the  pole,  and,  thus  compelling  him  to 
cross  his  fore-legs,  the  animal  tripped,  and  came  headlong  to  the  ground 
with  a  smash,  that  sent  poor  Frank  spinning  some  twenty  yards  before 
them.    Frank  soon  got  up  again ;  and  though  his  forehead  was  bleeding, 
and  his  hand  severely  cut,  his  greatest  grief  was  his  torn  doublet,  which, 
threadbare  before,  now  hung  around  him  in  ribbons. 

"  It  was  you  who  stopp^  them  ? — are  you  hurt  ?"  said  a  tall  hand- 
some man,  plainly  but  well  dressed,  and  in  whose  face  the  trace  of 
agitation  was  clearly  marked. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Frank,  bowing  respectfully.  **  I  did  it;  and  see  how 
my  poor  doublet  has  suffered  !" 

«  Nothing  worse  than  that  ?"  said  the  other,  smiling  blandly.  "  Well, 
well,  that  IB  not  of  so  much  moment.  Take  this,"  said  he,  handing  him 
his  purse;  "buy  yourself  a  new  doublet,  and  wait  on  me  to-morrow 
by  eleven." 

With  these  words  the  stranger  disappeared  in  a  caleche,  which  seemed 
to  arrive  at  the  moment,  leaving  Frank  in  a  state  of  wonderment  at  the 
whole  adventure. 

**How  droll  he  should  never  hate  told  me  where  he  lives  I"  saidh^ 
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aloud,  as  the  by-standers  crowded  about  him,  and  showered  questions  upon 
him.     ^ 

<<  It  18  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  man^-M.  de  Ix)uvois  himself,  whose  life 
youVe  saved.     Your  fortune  is  made  for  ever.'* 

The  speech  was  a  true  one.  Before  three  months  from  that  eventful 
day,  M.  de  Louvois,  who  had  observed  and  noted  down  certain  traits  of 
acuteness  in  Frank's  chanicter,  sent  for  him  to  his  bureau. 

*'  Holbein/'  said  he,  '*  I  have  seldom  been  deceived  in  my  opinion  of 
men — You  can  be  secret,  I  thinly  ?" 

Frank  placed  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  and  bowed  in  silence. 

*<  Take  the  dress  you  will  find  on  that  cliair :  a  carriage  is  now  ready 
waiting  in  the  court-yard — get  into  it,  and  set  out  for  Bale.  On  your  arri- 
val there,  which  will  be — mark  me  well — about  eight  o'clock  on  the  mom* 
ing  of  Thursday,  you'll  leave  the  carriage,  and  send  it  into  the  town,  while 
you  must  station  yourself  on  the  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  and  take  an  exact 
note  of  every  thing  that  occurs,  and  every  one  that  passes,  till  the  cathe* 
dral  clock  strikes  three.  Then  the  caleche  will  be  in  readiness  for  your 
return  ;  and  lose  not  a  moment  in  repairing  to  Paris." 

It  was  an  hour  beyond  midnight,  in  tlie  early  part  of  the  following  week» 
that  a  caleche,  travel-stained  and  dirty,  drove  into  the  court  of  the 
minister's  hotel,  and  five  minutes  ai\er,  Frank,  wearied  and  exhausted^ 
was  ushered  into  M.  de  I^uvois'  presence. 

<<  Well,  monsieur,"  said  he  impatiently,  *'  what  have  you  seen  ?" 

<<This,  may  it  please  your  Excellency,"  said  Frank  trembling,  <*i8  aa 
note  of  it ;  but  I  am  ashamed  that  so  trivial  an  account ^" 

'<  Let  us  see — ^let  us  see,"  said  the  minister. 
•   *<  In  good  truth,  I  dare  scarcely  venture  to  read  such  a  puerile  detaiL" 

<<  Read  it  at  once,  monsieur,"   was  the  stern  command. 

Frank's  face  became  deep-red  with  shame,  as  he  began  thus :— > 

**  Nine  o'clock. — I  see  an  ass  coming  along,  with  a  child  leading  binu 
The  ass  is  blind  of  one  eye. — ^A  fat  German  sits  on  the  balcony,  and  is 
spitting  into  the  Rhine ." 

<<  Ten. — A  livery  servant  from  Bale  rides  by,  with  a  basket.  An  old 
peasant  in  a  yellow  doublet ^ 

"  Ay,  what  of  him  r" 

*<  Nothing  remarkable,  save  that  he  leans  over  the  rails,  and  strikes  three 
blows  with  his  stick  upon  them." 

"  Enough,  enough,"  said  M.  de  Louvois,  gaily,  <*  I  must  awake  the 
king  at  once." 

The  minister  disappeared,  leaving  Frank  in  a  state  of  bewihlerment. 
In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  entered  the  chamber,  his  face  coveivd 
with  smiles. 

<<  Monsieur,"  said  he,  "  you  have  rendered  his  majesty  good  service. 
Here  is  your  brevet  of  colonel. — The  king  has  this  instant  signed  it.* 

In  eight  days  after  was  the  news  known  in  Paris,  that  Strasburg, 
then  invested  by  the  French  army,  had  capitulated,  and  been  reunited  to 
the  kingdom.  The  three  strokes  of  the  cane  being  the  signal  wliich 
announced  the  success  of  the  secret  negotiation  between  the  ministers  uf 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  magistrates  of  Strasburg* 

This  was  the  Franz  llolbein  of  the  picture,  and  if  the  three  eoi^M  de 
baton  are  not  attributable  to  his  ghost,  I  can  only  say,  I  am  totally  at  a 
loss  to  say  where  they  should  be  charged ;  for  my  own  part,  I  ought  to 
add,  I  never  heard  them,  conduct  which  I  take  it  was  the  more  ungradoos 
op  the  ghost's  part,  as  I  finished  the  8chiedam»attd  passed  my  night  on  the 
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hearth  rug,  leaving  the  feather-bed  with  its  dowa  coverlet  quite  at  Master 
Frank's  disposal. 

Although  the  '^  Schwein  Kopf"  stands  in  one  of  the  most  prominent 
squares  of  Rotterdam,  and  nearly  opposite  the  statue  of  Erasmus,  it  is 
comparatively  little  known  to  English  travellers.  The  fashionable  hotels 
which  are  near  the  quay  of  landing,  anticipate  the  claims  of  this  more 
primitive  house ;  and  yet  to  any  one  desirous  of  observing  the  ordinary 
routine  of  a  Dutch  family,  it  is  well  worth  a  visit.  The  bucksome  vrows 
who  trudge  about  with  short  but  voluminous  petticoats,  their  heads 
ornamented  by  those  gold  or  silver  circlets,  which  no  Dutch  peasant  seems 
ever  to  want,  are  exactly  the  very  types  of  what  you  see  in  Ostade  or 
Teniers.  The  very  host  himself,  old  Hoogendorp,  is  a  study ;  scarcely  five 
feet  in  height,  he  might  measure  nearly  nine  in  circumference,  and  in  case 
of  emergency  could  be  used  as  a  sluice-gate,  should  any  thing  happen  the 
dykes.  He  was  never  to  be  seen  before  one  o'clock  in  the  day,  but  exactly 
as  the  clock  tolled  one,  the  massive  soup-tureen,  announcing  the  commence- 
ment of  the'  table  d'hote^  was  borne  in  state  before  him,  while  with 
''  solemn  step  and  slow,"  ladle  in  hand,  and  napkin  round  his  neck,  he 
followed  after.  His  conduct  at  table  was  a  fine  specimen  of  Dutch 
independence  of  character — he  never  thought  of  bestowing  those  petty 
attentions  which  might  cultivate  the  good- will  of  his  guests ;  he  spoke 
little,  he  smiled  never,  a  short  nod  of  recognition  bestowed  upon  a  towns- 
man was  about  the  extent  of  royal  favour  he  was  ever  known  to  confer ; 
or  occasionally,  when  any  remark  made  near  him  seemed  to  excite  his 
approbation,  a  significant  grunt  of  approval  ratified  the  wisdom  of  the 
speech,  and  made  a  Solon  of  the  speaker.  His  ladle  descended  into  the 
soup,  and  emerged  therefrom  with  the  ponderous  regularity  of  a  crane 
into  the  hold  of  a  ship.  Every  function  of  the  table  was  performed  with 
an  unbroken  monotony,  and  never,  in  the  course  of  his  forty  years' 
sovereignty,  was  he  known  to  distribute  an  undue  quantity  of  fat,  or  an 
unseemly  proportion  of  beet-root  sauce,  to  any  one  guest  in  preference  to 
another.  The  table  d^hote^  which  began  at  one,  concluded  a  little  before 
three,  during  which  time  our  host,  when  not  helping  others,  was  busily 
occupied  in  helping  himself,  and  it  was  truly  amazing  to  witness  the  steady 
perseverance  with  which  he  waded  through  every  dish,  making  himself 
master  in  all  its  details  of  every  portion  of  the  dinner,  from  the  greasy 
soup  to  that  acme  of  Dutch  epicurism,  Utrecht  cheese.  About  a  quarter 
before  three,  the  long  dinner  drew  to  its  conclusion.  Many  of  the  guests, 
indeed,  had  disappeared  long  before  that  time,  and  were  deep  in  all  their 
wonted  occupations  of  timber,  tobacco,  and  train  oiL  A  few,  however, 
lingered  on  to  the  last.  A  burly  major  of  infantry,  who,  unbuttoning  his 
undress  frock,  towards  the  close  of  the  feast,  would  sit  smoking  and  sipping 
his  coffee,  as  if  unwilling  to  desert  the  field.  A  grave,  long-haired  professor, 
and,  perhaps,  an  officer  of  the  excise,  waiting  for  the  re-opening  of  the 
custom-house,  would  be  the  extent  of  the  company.  But  even  these  dropped 
off  at  last,  and,  with  a  deep  bow  to  mine  host,  passed  away  to  their  homes 
or  their  haunts.  Meanwhile  the  waiters  hurried  hither  and  thither,  the 
cloth  was  removed,  in  its  place  a  fresh  one  was  spread,  and  all  the  preli- 
minaries for  a  new  dinner  were  set  about  with  the  same  activity  as  before. 
The  napiuns  enclosed  in  their  little  horn  cases,  the  decanters  of  beer,  the 
small  dishes  of  preserved  fruit,  without  which  no  Dutchman  dines,  were 
all  set  forth,  and  the  host,  without  stirring  from  his  seat,  sat  watching  the 
preparations  with  calm  complacency.  Were  you  to  note  [him  narrowly, 
joo  could  perceive  that  his  eyes  alternately  opened  andshu^  as  if  relieving 
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guard,  save  which  he  gave  no  other  sign  of  life,  nor  even  at  last  when  the 
mighty  stroke  of  three  rang  out  from  the  cathedral,  and  the  hurrying 
sound  of  many  feet  proclaimed  the  arrival  of  the  guests  of  the  second  table^ 
did  he  ever  exhibit  the  slightest  show  or  mark  of  attention,  but  sat  calni« 
and  still,  and  motionless. 

For  the  next  two  hours  it  was  merely  a  repetition  of  the  performance 
which  preceded  it,  in  which  the  host's  part  was  played  with  untiring  energy^ 
and  all  the  items  of  soup,  fish,  bouUif  fowl,  pork,  and  vegetablee,  had 
not  to  complain  of  any  inattention  to  their  merits,  or  any  undue  preference 
for  their  predecessors  of  an  hour  before.  If  the  traveller  was  astonished 
at  his  appetite  during  the  first  table,  what  would  he  say  to  his  feats  at  the 
second.  As  for  myself,  I  honestly  confess  I  thought  that  some  harlequin 
trick  was  concerned,  and  that  mine  host  of  the  **  Schwein  Kopf,**  was  not 
a  real  man  but  some  mechanical  contrivance  by  which,  with  a  trapdoor 
below  him,  a  certain  portion  of  the  dinner  was  conveyed  to  the  apartments 
beneath.  I  lived,  however,  to  discover  my  error,  and  after  four  visits  to 
Rotterdam,  was  at  length  so  far  distinguished  as  actually  to  receive  an 
invitation  to  pass  an  evening  with  **  Mynheer"  in  his  own  private  den, 
which  I  need  scarcely  say  I  gladly  accepted. 

I  have  a  note  of  that  evening  somewhere*— ay,  here  it  is — 

**  Mynheer  is  waiting  supper,"  said  a  waiter  to  me,  as  I  sat  smoking  my 
cigar,  one  calm  evening  in  autumn  in  the  porch  of  the  **  Schwein  Kopf.^ 
I  followed  the  man  through  a  long  passage,  which,  leading  to  the  kitchen, 
emerged  on  the  opposite  side,  and  conducted  us  through  a  little  garden  to 
a  small  summer-house.  The  building,  which  was  of  wood,  was  painted  in 
gaudy  stripes  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  and  made  in  some  sort  to  resemble 
those  Chinese  pagodas  we  see  upon  a  saucer.  Its  situation  was  conceived 
in  the  most  perfect  Dutch  taste — one  side,  flanked  by  the  little  garden  of 
wliich  I  have  spoken,  di8[)layed  a  rich  bed  of  tulips  and  ranunculuses,  in  all 
the  gorgeous  luxuriance  of  perfect  culture — ^it  was  a  mass  of  blended  beauty 
and  perfume,  superior  to  any  thing  I  have  ever  witnessed.  On  tlie  other 
flank  lay  the  sluggish  green-coated  surface  of  a  Dutch  canal,  from  which 
rose  the  noxious  vapotu^  of  a  hot  evening,  and  the  harsh  croakings  of  ten 
thousand  frogs,  "  fat  gorbellied  knaves,"  the  very  burgomasters  of  their 
race,  who  squatted  along  the  banks,  and  who,  except  for  the  want  of  pipes, 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  small  Dutchmen  enjoying  an  evening's 
promenade.  This  building  was  denominated  "  Lust  und  iTust,"  which  in 
letters  of  gold  was  displayed  on  something  resembling  a  sign-board  above 
the  door,  and  intimated  to  the  traveller,  that  the  temple  was  dedicated  to 
pleasure  and  contentment.  To  a  Dutchman,  however,  the  sight  of  the 
portly  figure,  who  sat  smoking  at  the  open  window,  was  a  far  more 
intelligible  illustration  of  the  objects  of  the  building  than  any  Itttered 
inscription.  Mynheer  Hoogendorp.  with  his  long  Dutch  pipe  and  tall 
flagon,  with  its  shining  brass  lid,  looked  the  concentrated  essence  of  a 
Hollander,  and  might  have  been  hung  out,  as  a  sign  of  the  country,  from 
the  steeple  of  Haarlem. 

The  interior  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  designation  of  the  building: 
every  appliance  that  could  suggest  ease,  if  not  sleep,  was  there;  the 
chairs  were  deep,  plethoric-looking  Dutch  chairs,  that  seemed  as  if  they 
had  led  a  sedentary  life,  and  throve  upon  it ;  the  table  was  a  short  thick* 
legged  one  of  dark  oak,  whose  |H)1ished  surface  reflected  the  tall  brass  ctips, 
and  the  ample  features  of  Myuheer,  and  seemed  to  hob-nob  with  him  when 
he  lifted  the  capaciotis  vessel  to  hm  lips  x  the  walls  were  decorated  with 
quaint  pipesi  whose  large  porcelain  bowb  bespoke  them  of  iKMne  origii}  i 
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and  here  and  there  a  sea-fight,  with  a  Dutch  three-decker  hurling  de- 
struction on  the  enemy.  But  the  genius  of  the  place  was  its  owner,  who» 
in  a  low  fur  cap  and  slippers,  whose  shape  and  size  might  have  drawn 
tears  of  envy  from  the  Ballast  Board,  sat  gazing  upon  the  canal  in  a  state 
of  Dutch  rapture,  very  like  apoplexy.  He  motioned  me  to  a  chair  without 
speaking — ^lie  directed  me  to  a  pipe,  by  a  long  whiff  of  smoke  from  his 
own — he  grunted  out  a  welcome,  and  then,  as  if  overcome  by  such  un- 
accustomed exertion,  he  lay  back  in  his  chair  and  sighed  deeply. 

We  smoked  till  the  sun  went  down,  and  a  thicker  haze,  rising  from  the 
stagnant  ditch,  joined  with  the  tobacco  vapour,  made  an  atmosphere 
like  mud  reduced  to  gas.  Through  the  mist  I  saw  a  vision  of  soup 
tureens,  hot  meat,  and  smoking  vegetables.  I  beheld  as  though  Mynheer 
moved  among  the  condiments,  and  I  have  a  faint  dreamy  recollection  of 
his  performing  some'  feat  before  me ;  but  whether  it  was  carving  or  the 
sword  exercise,  I  won't  be  positive. 

Now,  though  the  scheidam  was  strong,  a  spell  was  upon  me,  and  I 
could  not  speak  ;  the  great  green  eyes  that  glared  on  me  through  the  haze 
seemed  to  chill  my  very  soul ;  and  I  drank,  out  of  desperation,  the 
deeper. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  I  waxed  bolder:  I  had  looked  upon  the 
Dutchman  so  long  that  my  awe  of  him  began  to  subside,  and  I  at  last  grew 
bold  enough  to  address  him. 

I  remember  well,  it  was  pretty  much  with  that  kind  of  energy,  that  semi- 
desperation,  with  which  man  nerves  himself  to  accost  a  spectre,  that  I 
ventured  on  addressing  him:  how  or  in  what  terms  I  did  it,  heaven  knows  ! 
Some  trite  every-day  observation  about  his  great  knowledge  of  life — liis 
wonderful  experience  of  the  world,  was  all  I  could  muster ;  and  when  I 
had  made  it,  the  sound  of  my  own  voice  terrified  me  so  much  that  I 
finished  the  can  at  a  draught  to  re-animate  my  courage. 

"  Ja !  Ja!**  said  Van  Hoogendorp,  in  a  cadence  as  solemn  as  the  bell  of 
the  cathedral ;  ^'  I  have  seen  many  strange  things ;  I  remember  what  few 
men  living  can  remember ;  I  mind  well  tlie  time  when  the  *  HoUandische 
vrow*  made  her  first  voyage  from  Batavia,  and  brought  back  a  paroquet 
for  the  burgomaster's  wife ;  the  great  trees  upon  the  Boomjes  were  but 
saplings  when  1  was  a  boy ;  they  were  not  thicker  than  my  waist  ;*'  here 
he  looked  down  upon  himself  with  as  much  complacency  as  though  he 
were  a  sylph.  "  Ach  Gott,  they  were  brave  times,  schiedam  cost  only 
half  a  gilder  the  krug." 

I  waited  in  hopes  he  would  continue,  but  the  glorious  retrospect  he  had 
evoked  seemed  to  occupy  all  his  thoughts,  and  he  smoked  away  without 
ceasing. 

"  You  remember  the  Austrians,  then  ?*  said  I,  by  way  of  drawing 
him  on. 

"  They  were  dogs  !*'  said  he,  spitting  out. 

«'  Ah  1"  said  I,  ♦*  the  French  were  better  then  ?" 

"  Wolves  !*'  ejaculated  he,  glowering  on  me  fearfully. 

There  was  a  long  pause  after  this,  I  perceived  that  I  had  taken  a  wrong 
path  to  lead  him  into  conversation,  and  he  was  too  deeply  overcome  with 
indignation  to  speak.  During  this  time,  however,  his  anger  took  a  thirsty 
form,  and  he  swigged  away  at  the  schiedam  most  manfully. 

The  effect  of  his  libations  became  at  last  evident,  his  great  green  stagnant 
eyes  flashed  and  fiared,  his  wide  nostrils  swelled  and  contracted,  and  his 
breathing  became  short  and  thick  like  the  convulsive  sobs  of  a  steamer, 
when  they  open  and  shut  the  valves  alternately ;  I  watched  these  indications 
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for  some  time,  wondering  what  they  might  portend,  when  at  length  he 
withdrew  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  with  such  a  tone  of  voice  as  he 
might  have  used  if  confessing  a  bloody  and  atrocious  murder,  he  said — 

"  I  will  tell  you  a  story." 

Had  the  great  stone  figure  of  Erasmus  beckoned  to  me  across  the  market* 
place,  and  asked  me  the  news  on  'change,  I  could  not  have  been  more 
amazed ;  and  not  venturing  on  the  slightest  interruption,  I  re-filled  my 
pipe,  and  nodded  sententiously  across  the  table,  while  he  thus  began— 

VAN  UOOGENDOBP'S  TALK. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  the  year the  first  week  of  December,  the 

frost  was  setting  in,  and  I  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  brother,  whom  I 
hadn't  seen  for  forty  years ;  he  was  burgomaster  of  Antwerp.  It  is  a  long^ 
voyage  and  a  perilous  one,  but  with  the  protection  of  Providence  our 
provisions  held  out,  and  on  the  fourth  night  after  we  sailed,  a  violent  shock 
shook  the  vessel  from  stem  to  stern,  and  we  found  ourselves  against  the 
quay  of  Antwerp. 

When  I  reached  my  brother's  house  I  found  him  in  bed,  sick ;  the 
doctors  said  it  was  a  dropsy,  I  don't  know  how  that  might  be,  for  he  drank 
more  gin  than  any  man  in  Holland,  and  hated  water  all  his  life.  We  were 
twins,  but  no  one  would  have  thought  so,  I  looked  so  thin  and  meagre 
beside  him. 

Well,  since  I  was  there  I  resolved  to  see  the  sights  of  the  town,  and  the 
next  morning  after  breakfast  I  set  out  by  myself,  and  wandered  about  till 
evening.  Now  there  were  many  things  to  see^-very  strange  things  too; 
the  noise,  and  the  din,  and  the  bustle,  addled  and  confused  me ;  the  people 
were  running  here  and  there,  shouting  as  if  they  were  mad,  and  there  were 
great  Hags  hanging  out  of  the  windows,  and  drums  beating,  and  stranger 
than  all,  I  saw  little  soldiers  with  red  breeches  and  red  shoulder-knots 
running  about  like  monkeys. 

"  What  is  all  this  ?"  said  I  to  a  man  near  me. 

<<  Methinks,"  said  he,  ^<the  burgomaster  himself  might  well  know 
what  it  is," 

"  I  am  not  the  burgomaster,"  quoth  I,  <<  I  am  his  brother,  and  only 
came  from  Rotterdam  yesterday." 

"Ah!  then,"  said  another,  with  a  strange  grin,  *'you  didn't  know  these 
preparations  were  meant  to  welcome  your  arrival." 

*'  No,"  said  I ;  <*  but  they  are  very  fine,  and  if  there  were  not  so  much 
noise,  I  would  like  them  well." 

And  so  I  sauntered  on  till  I  came  to  the  great  platz,  opposite  the 
cathedral — that  was  a  fine  place — and  there  was  a  large  man  car\'ed  la 
cheese  over  one  door,  very  wonderful  to  see;  and  there  was  a  big  fish,  all 
gilt,  where  they  sold  herrings ;  but  in  the  town-hall  there  seemed  some- 
thing more  than  usual  going  on,  for  great  crowds  were  there,  and  dragoons 
were  galloping  in  and  galloping  out,  and  all  was  confusion. 

"  What's  this  ?"  said  I.    «  Are  the  dykes  open  ?" 

But  no  one  would  mind  me ;  and  then  suddenly  I  heard  some  one  call 
out  my  name. 

«*  Where  is  Van  Hoogendorp  ?*»  said  one ;  and  then  another  cried, 
", Where  is  Van  Hoogendorp  ?" 

"  Here  am  I,"  said  I ;  and  the  same  moment  two  oflicers,  covered  with 
gold  lace,  came  through  the  crowd,  and  took  me  by  the  arms. 

»<Come  along  with  usy  Monsieur  de  Hoogendorp,"    said   they,    in 
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French ;  ^^  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose ;  we  have  been  looking  for  you 
every  where." 

Now,  though  I  understand  that  tongue,  I  cannot  speak  it  myself,  so  I 
only  said  "  Ja,  Ja,*'  and  followed  them. 

They  led  me  up  an  oak  stair,  and  through  three  or  four  large  rooms, 
crowded  with  officers  in  fine  uniforms,  who  all  bowed  as  I  passed, 
and  some  one  went  before  us,  calling  out  in  a  loud  voice,  /<  Monsieur  de 
Hoogendorp  T 

"  This  is  too  much  honour,"  said  I,  "  far  too  much  f  but  as  I  spoke 
in  Dutch,  no  one  minded  me.  Suddenly,  however,  the  wide  folding-doors 
were  flung  open,  and  we  were  ushered  into  a  large  hall,  where,  although 
above  a  hundred  people  were  assembled,  you  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop ; 
the  few  who  spoke  at  all,  did  so  only  in  whispers. 

'*  Monsieur  de  Hoogendorp !"  shouted  the  man  again. 

"  For  shame,"  said  I ;  "  don't  disturb  the  company ;"  and  I  thought 
some  of  them  laughed,  but  he  only  bawled  the  louder,  *'  Monsieur  de 
Hoogendorp !" 

<<  Let  him  approach,"  said  a  quick,  sharp  voice,  from  the  fire-place. 

*'  Ah !"  thought  I,  "  they  are  going  to  rea&  me  an  address.  I  trust  it 
may  be  in  Dutch." 

They  led  me  along  in  silence  to  the  fire,  before  which,  with  his  back 
turned  towards  it,  stood  a  short  man,  with  a  ^sallow,  stern  countenance, 
and  a ''great,  broad  forehead,  his  hair  combed  straight  over  it.  He  wore 
a  green  coat  with  white  facings,  and  over  that,  a  grey  surtout  with  fur. 
I  am  particular  about  all  this,  because  this  little  man  was  a  person  of 
consequence. 

"  You  are  late,  Monsieur  de  Hoogendorp,"  said  he,  in  French ;  <'  it  is 
half-past  four ;"  and  [so  saying,  he  pulled  out  his  watch,  and  held  it  up 
before  me. 

^  Ja !"  said  I,  taking  out  my  own,  ^' we  are  just  the  sametiaie.'* 

At  this  he  stamped  upon  the  ground,  and  said  someAiiig  I  thought  was 
a  curse.] 

<<  Where  are  the  echevinsy  monsieur  ?"  said  he* 

**'God  knows,"  said  I ;  "  most  probably  at  dinner." 

'^'VentrS  bleu  ! '' 

"  Don't  swear,"  said  I.  "  If  I  had  you  in  Rotterdam,  I'd  fine  you  two 
gilders.** 

*'What  does  he  say  ?*  while  his  eyes  flashed  fire.  "  Tell  La  grande 
moTue^  to  speak  French. 

*<  Tell  him  I  am  not  a  cod-fish,"  said  I. 

^  Who  qwaks  Dutch  here?"  said  he.  <<  General  de  Hitter,  ask  him 
where  are  the  echevinsy  or,  is  the  man  a  fool  ?" 

**  I  have  heard,"  said  the  general,  bowing  obsequiously — *<  I  have  heard, 
your  majesty,  that  he  is  little  better." 

<<  Tannere  de  Dieu  /"  said  he ;  <'  and  this  is  their  chief  magistrate ! 
Maret,  you  must  look  to  this  to-morrow ;  and  as  it  grows  late  now,  let  us 
see  the  citadel  at  once ;  he  can  show  us  the  way  thither,  I  suppose ;"  and 
with  this  he  moved  forward,  followed  by  the  rest,  among  whom  I  found 
myself  hurried  along,  no  one]  any  longer  paying  me  the  slightest  respect 
or  attention. 

^  To  the  citadel,"  said  one. 

<<  To  the  citadel,"  cried  another. 

<*  Come,  Hoogendorp,  lead  the  way,^  cried  several  together,  and  so  they 
pushed  me  to  the  fronts  and,  notwithstanding  all  I  said,  that  I  did^not 
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know  the  citadel  from  the  Dome  Churchi  they  would  listen  to  nothing,  but 
only  called  the  louder,  ^'  Step  out,  old  '  Grande  culottes,* "  and  hurried  me 
down  the  street,  at  the  pace  of  a  boar-hunt. 

"  Lead  on,"  cried  one.  "  To  the  front,"  said  another.  "  Step  out," 
roared  three  or  four  together ;  and  I  found  myself  at  the  head  of  the 
procession,  without  the  power  to  explain  or  confess  my  ignorance. 

^  As  sure  as  my  name  is  Peter  van  Hoogendorp,  111  give  you  all  a 
devil's  dance,"  said  I  to  myself,  and  with  that  I  grasped  my  staff,  and  set 
out  as  fast  as  I  was  able.  Down  one  narrow  street  we  went,  and^  up 
another:  sometimes  we  got  into  a  cul  de  toe,  where  there  was  no  exit,  and 
had  to  turn  back  again ;  another  time  we  would  ascend  a  huge  flight  of 
steps,  and  come  plump  into  a  tanner's  yard,  or  a  place  where  they  were 
curing  fish,  *and  so  we  blundered  on  till  there  wasn't  a  blind  alley  nor 
crooked  lane  of  Antwerp,  that  we  didn't  wade  throughi  and  I  was  becoming 
foot*sore,  and  tired  myself  with  the  exertion. 

All  this  time  the  emperor — ^for  it  was  Napoleon — ^took  no  note  of  where 
we  were  going,  he  was  too  busy  conversing  with  old  General  de  Ritter  to 
mind  any  thing  else.  At  last,  after  traversing  a  long  narrow  street,  we  came 
down  upon  an  arm  of  the  Scheldt,  and  so  overcome  was  I  then,  that  I 
resolved  I  would  go  no  farther  without  a  smoke,  and  I  sat  myself  down  on 
a  butter  firkin,  and  took  out  my  pipe,  and  proceeded  to  strike  a  light  with 
my  fiint  A  titter  of  laughter  from  the  officers  now  attracted  the  emperor's 
attention,  and  he  stopped  short,  and  stared  at  me  as  if  I  had  been 
some  wonderful  beast* 

*'  What  is  this  ?"  said  he.    *<  Why  don't  you  move  forward  T* 

''It's  impossible,"  replied  I,  "I  never  walked  so  far,  since  I  was 
born." 

"  Where  is  the  citadel  ?"  cried  he  in  a  passion. 

''  In  the  devil's  keeping,"  said  I,  ''  or  we  should  have  seen  il  long 
ago." 

''  That  must  be  it  yonder,"  said  an  aid-de-camp,  pointing  to  a  green 
grassy  eminence  at  the  other  side  of  the  Scheldt. 

The  emperor  took  the  telescope  from  his  handi  and  looked  throngh  it 
steadily  for  a  couple  of  minutes. 

''  Yes,"  said  he,  '<  that's  it ;  but  why  have  we  come  all  thb  round,  the 
road  lay  yonder." 

«Jal"  said  I,  « so  it  did." 

*'  Venirt  bleu  r  roared  he,  while  he  stamped  his  foot  upon  the  ground, 
**  ee  qailliard  te  moque  de  nmu!* 

^  Ja !"    said  I  again,  without  well  knowing  why. 

*'  The  citadel  is  there  I  It  is  yonder  I"  cried  he^  pointing  with  hin 
finger. 

''  Ja  I"   said  I  once  more. 

**  En  avani  !  then,"  shouted  he,  as  he  motioned  me  to  descend  tlie 
flight  of  steps  which  led  down  to  the  Scheldt}  *'  if  this  be  the  road  yoa 
take,  par  Saini  Denis  I  you  shall  go  first." 

Now  the  frost,  as  I  liave  saidj  had  only  set  in  a  few  days  before^  and 
the  ice  on  the  Scheldt  would  scarcely  have  borne  Uie  weight  of  adrunaimer- 
boy,  so  I  remonstrated  at  once,  at  first  in  Dutch,  and  then  in  French,  •• 
well  as  I  was  able,  but  nobody  would  mind  me.  I  then  endeavourad  to  show 
the  danger  his  majesty  himself  would  incur,  but  they  only  laughed  at  Uus 
andcried-^ 

*^Enamni^  m  tnmU  iaufome,**  and  before  I  had  time  for  another 
wordf  there  was  a  corporal's  guard  behind  me  with  fixed  bajonetsb  tlie 
word  **  march"*  was  given,  and  out  I  stepped. 
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I  tried  to  say  a  prayer,  but'  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  corses  upon 
the  friends,  whose  shouts  of  laughter  behind  put  all  my  piety  to  flight. 
When  I  came  to  the  bottom  step  I  turned  round,  and,  putting  my  hands 
to  my  sides,  endeavoured  by  signs  to  move  their  pity ;  but  they  only 
screamed  the  louder  at  this,  and  at  a  signal  from  an  officer,  a  fellow 
touched  me  with  a  bayonet. 

"  That  was  an  awful  moment,"  said  old  Hoogendorp,  stopping  short  in 
his  narrative,  and  seizing  the  can,  which  for  half  an  hour  he  had  not  tasted. 
I  think  I  see  the  river  before  me  still,  with  its  flakes  of  ice,  some  thick 
and  some  thin,  riding  on  each  other ;  some  whirling  along  in  the  rapid 
current  of  the  stream;  some  lying  like  islands  where  the  water  was 
alaggisb.  I  turned  round,  and  I  clenched  |my  fist,  and  I  shook  it  in  the 
emperor^s  face,  and  I  swore  by  the  bones  of  the  Stadtholder  that  if  I  had 
but  one  grasp  of  his  hand  I'd  not  perform  that  dance  without  a  partner. 
Here  I  stood,"  quoth  he,  **  and  the  Scheldt  might  be,  as  it  were,  there.  I 
lifted  my  foot  thus,  and  came  down  upon  a  large  piece  of  floating  ice, 
which,  the  moment  I  touched  it,  slipped  away,  and  shot  out  into  the 
stream." 

At  this  moment  Mynheer,  who  had  been  dramatizing  this  portion  of  his 
Sidventure,  came  down  upon  the  waxed  floor  with  a  plump  that  shook  the 
pagoda  to  its  centre,  while  I,  who  had  during  the  narrative  been  working 
double  tides  at  the  schiedam,  was  so  interested  at  the  catastrophe,  that  I 
thought  he  was  really  in  the  Scheldt,  in  the  situation  he  was  describing.  The 
instincts  of  humanity  were,  I  am  proud  to  say,  stronger  in  me  than  those  of 
reason.  I  kicked  off  my  shoes,  threw  away  my  coat,  and  plunged  boldly 
after  hinu  I  remember  well  catching  him  by  the  throat,  and  I  remember 
too,  feeling,  what  a  dreadful  thing  was  the  grip  of  a  drowning  man ;  for 
both  his  hands  were  on  my  neck,  and  he  squeezed  me  fearfully.  Of  what 
happened  after,  the  waiters,  or  the  Humane  Society  may  know  something : 
I  only  can  tell  that  I  kept  niy  bed  for  four  days,  and  when  I  next  de- 
scended to  the  table  dhotey  I  saw  a  large  patch  of  black  sticJdng-plaster 
across  the  bridge  of  old  Hoogendorp's  nose — and  I  never  was  a  guest 
in  **  Lust  und  Rust"  afterwards. 


The  loud  danking  of  the  table-d'hote  bell  aroused  me,  as  I  lay  dream- 
ing of  Frank  Holbien  and  the  yellow  doublet.  I  dressed  hastily  and  de- 
scended to  the  saal  \  every  thing  was  exactly  as  I  left  it  ten  years  before ; 
even  to  the  cherry-wood  pipe-stick  that  projected  from  Mynheer's  breeches- 
pockel,  nothing  was  changed.  The  clatter  of  post-horses  and  the  heavy 
rattle  of  wheels  drew  me  to  the  window  in  time  to  see  the  alderman's  car- 
riage with  four  posters  roll  past ;  a  kiss  of  the  hand  was  thrown  me  from 
the  ramble*  It  was  the  <*  Honourable  Jack"  himself)  who  somehow  had  won 
their  favour,  and  was  already  installed,  their  travelling  companion. 

'^  It  is  odd  enough,"  thought  I,  as  I  arranged  my  napkin  across  my 
kneei  **  what  success  lies  ^in  a  well-curled  whisker — ^particularly  if  the 
wearer  be  a  fool«" 
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The  circumstaaces  of  his  country 
constrain  almost  every  Irishman  ca- 
pable of  reflection  to  become^  in  act 
or  thought,  a  politician.  Whatever 
his  profession,  whatever  his  ostensible 
pursuit,  politics,  either  wholly  or  par- 
tially^  engage  each  individuars  atten- 
tion. The  lawyer,  the  physician,  the 
ecclesiastic,  the  itinerant  preacher, 
the  man  of  letters,  the  man  of  science, 
the  poet,  each,  however  fiEuthfully  he 
may  De  devoted  to  the  duties  or  inter- 
ests  of  his  especial  vocation,  knows 
a  time  when  political  considerations 
acquire  an  influence  over  him  which  may 
not  be  resisted,  and  cause  him  to 
feel,  that  whatever  talent,  or  genius, 
or  study  may  have  made  him,  he  is 
incapable  of  experiencing  any  change 
by  which  his  sense  of  the  intereata 
aad  doftM  ol  ciiiMMkip  can  be  whoify 
obliterated. 

The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  condition  and 
circumstances  of  Ireland,  rather  than 
in  the  peculiar  character  of  its  inha- 
bitants. The  same  eagerness  of  tem- 
perament which  imparts  more  pas- 
sion to  political  attachments,  would 
also  render  estrangement  from  politics 
wider  and  more  effectual.  It  would 
animate  the  interest  taken  in  other 
pursuits,  and  so  inflame  the  prevailing 
passion  of  the  soul  that  it  would  brook 
no  rival.  But,  in  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  politics  have  a  support  that 
enables  them  to  defy  all  other  attrac- 
tions. They  may  grant  furloughs, 
longer  or  shorter,  more  or  lesa  qua- 
lified or  restricted,  but  they  retain 
their  power;  and  however  long  and 
Beneral  the  <Meave  of  absence*  may 
bof  even  they  who  are  most  free  must» 
from  time  to  time,  appear  and  return, 
as  it  were,  to  their  duty,  in  order  to 
obtun  a  renewal  of  indulgence.  Such 
will  ever  be  the  estate  of  this  country, 
so  long  as  the  great  m^ority  of  its 
inhabitants  continue  to  regard  a  re- 
peal of  the  union  with  Great  Britain 
9A  an  object  passionately  and  devoutly 
to  be  wished  for. 

We  do  not  expect  universal  or  even 
general  acqoiesoence  in  our  opiuoiu 


On  the  contrary,  we  are  convinced, 
that  there  are  many  who  will  reject 
our  explanation,  and  who  will  affirm, 
that  in  their  political  anxieties,  the 
apprehension  of  a  dismemberment  of 
the  empire,  such  as  a  repeal  of  the 
union  would  effect,  has  no  part  what- 
ever.    The  acerbity  of  religious  anta- 
gonism, agrarian  oatrage,  and    that 
malignant  agitation  which  denies  to  a 
suffering  country    repose — these  are 
the  evil  influences  by  which  they  are 
disquieted,  and  to  these  alone  they 
would  ascribe  whatever  of  intempe- 
rance may  be  chargeable  upon  their 
political  opinions.     This  we  believe* 
and,  nevertheless,  we  retain  our  fixed 
opinion ;   fully  persuaded  as  we  ar^, 
that  all  those  evils  which  appear  upon 
the  surface  of  Irish  politics,  find  the 
pnncfple   or   pansflBnc^  if  not  of 
oeing,  in  the    sentiment  which    \mm 
given  birth  to  the  project  of  "  repeaL** 
Until  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  people 
are  weaned  from  this  perilous  project* 
and  the  dispositions  which   foster  it 
corrected  in  them,  the  country  will 
not  know  lasting  repose. 

This  is  a  result  not  to  be  produced 
by  reasoning.  The  real  argument  in 
favour  of  a  repeal  of  the  union  is  not 
divulged  in  the  harangues  of  its  ad* 
vocates ;  and  accordingly  the  speeches 
of  its  antagonists  are  not  addrnsed  to 
the  question  really  at  issue.  To  the 
mass  of  the  people  "repeal  of  the 
union'*  means  total  separation  from 
Great  Britain,  dispossession  of  ^tm 
)n*esent  occupants  from  their  proper* 
ties,  and  distribution  of  the  forfeited 
lands  among  the  successful  party. 
These  are  uie  considerations  which 
have  weip^ht  with  the  maisea ;  but  thej 
are  considerations  which  no  prudent 
leader  dare  avow*  Missionaries  of 
repeal  therefore  very  wisely  decline  all 
controversial  discussion  upon  the  me* 
rits  of  their  scheme.  They  may  not^ 
yet,  reveal  the  real  strength  of  thdr 
case,  and  they  know  the  impolicy  of 
provoking  frequent  exposures  of  ita 
afferent  weakness.  Neither  their 
cause  nor  their  influence  suffers  de* 
tiiinent  from  the  aemblance  of  tri* 
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umpb  with  which  they  thus,  occasion- 
ally,  indulge  their  antagonists.     The 
annoyance  which  such  little  disgraces 
occasion  to  the  mass  of  their  followers 
is  easily  smoothed  away>  and  even  the 
contempt  which  they  inspire  in  their 
triumphant  adversaries  is  not  without 
its  advantage.     A  system  of  agitation 
which  seems  calculated  only  to  provoke 
derision,  is  safe  from  the  stern  inter- 
position   of  the   legislature    or    the 
government.     The  cause  of  repeal  is, 
indeed,  marvellously  favoured :  for  the 
masses,    who  constitute  its  physical 
strength,  it  has  the  powerful  charm  of 
revolution ;  while  the   leaders,    who 
make  arrangements  for  its  final  suc- 
cess, contrive  their  schemes  with  the 
security  of  men,  who  prosecute,  by 
honest  means,  a  legitimate  enterprise. 
In  our  speculations    on  this  very 
momentous  subject,  we  are,  and  we 
think  it  right  to  confess  that  we  are, 
very  much  alone.  We  are  not  of  those 
who  anticipate  the  decided  and  speedy 
success  of  the  Repealers ;  neither  do 
we  share  in  the  haughty  confidence  of 
those  who  hold  au  opposite  opinion. 
Indeed  the  professions  of  this  latter 
party   have  sometimes  caused  us  no 
little    surprise ;  and    when  we  have 
learned  the  grounds  upon  which,  in 
too  many  instances,  their  confidence 
rests,our  astonishment  has  been  mingled 
with  regret.     "  The  union,"  we  have 
heard  men  of  reputation  insist,  "  will 
not  be    repealed,    because     the  peo* 
pie  of  Ireland  are  divided.     While 
the  Protestants  of  this  country  dis- 
trust the   Roman   Catholics,    British 
connection  is  secure."     If  this  were 
true,  the  good,  great  as  it  is,  is  not 
worth  the  price  at  which  it  is  pur- 
chased.    To  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  empire  at  the  cost  of  perpetual 
disunion    between  those   who  should 
be  brethren — to  assign  religious  ran- 
couf  a  place  among  the  necessary  ele- 
menta  of  British  prosperity  and  power, 
and  to  declare   Romanism  in  Ireland 
the  guardian  of  connection  between 
this  country  and  Protestant  Enghind — 
would  be  an  evil  for  which  the  ex- 
pected result,  were  it  certain,  could 
not  make  adequate  compensation.  But 
the  result  is  not  certain.      There  is 
nothing  certain  but   the  evil   which 
division    inflicts ;    the    consequences 
which  are  to  follow  it  may  be  worse. 

It  may  be  said,  that  we  are  here 
combating,  or  questioning,  condaaionB 
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which  history    has    abundantly  con- 
firmed.    We  may  be  told  that  Ireland 
would  have  been  separated  from  the 
British  empire  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Volunteers,  had  her  population  been 
excltisively  Protestant ;  during  the  re- 
bellion of  1798,  or,  perhaps,  during 
the  eclipse  of  British  principle  under 
the  Melbourne  administration,  had  it 
not  been  partially  Protestant.     This 
we  fireely  admit.  Had  not  the  physical 
strength  of  Romanism  been  sufficiently 
formidable  to  check,  by  the  salutary 
apprehension  it  caused,  the  ^ddiness 
of  a  high-spirited  but  too  headstrong 
Protestant  party,  the  Volunteers  would 
have  at  least  fought  for,  what  they 
would  term,  their  country's  indepen- 
dence.    Had  not  the  spirited  exertions 
of  Irish  Protestants  assisted  in  coun- 
teracting the  schemes  of  Romanism  in 
1 798,  and  curbing  its  power  in  the  in- 
terval between  1835'  and  1841,  there 
is  much   reason  to  fear  that  Great 
Britain    must  have  acquiesced  in  a 
separation  firom  Ireland,  or,  in  order 
to  prevent  separation,  must  have  made 
conquest  of  it  anew.     This  is  true. 
History  bears    testimony  in  many  a 
pregnant  instance,  that  the  connection 
between   Great   Britain  and   Ireland 
has  been  preserved  by  division ;  but 
offers  warning  also,  that  such  a  bond 
is  precarious  as  it  is  unnatural.     The 
agencies  which  cause  disunion  are  not 
invincible.       Some    powerful   excite- 
ment may  supersede  them — has  super* 
seded  them.      They  may  resume,  as 
they  have  resumed,  their  influence; 
but  they  may   remain   inactive  long 
enough  to  permit  the  occurrence  of 
irreparable  evils.     Their  power  was 
suspended  in  the  days  of  Swift,  and 
the  whole   country,   Protestant    and 
Romanist,  stood  up  against  England 
and  its  Whig  ministry  ;    their  power 
was  suspended  in  the  time  of   the 
Volunteers,  and  no  less  exasperation 
was    manifested   against   the    sister 
country,  and   the  Tory  government 
which  then   held  the   reins  of   em« 
pire  ;    their    power    was    suspended 
under  the  temporary    ascendancy  of 
French  politics  at  a  later  period,  and 
recovered  only  in  time  to  prevent  re-« 
hellion  from  having  success,  and  to 
facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  that 
great  measure — the  legislative  union  ; 
the    late   government,    the    present 
government,  nay,  many  of  those  who 
reckon  upon  religious  dissension  as  sk 
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guarantee  hr  tho  stability  of  British 
connecttoDi  are,  at  this  moment^  exert- 
ing themselves  to  neutralize  the  very 
division  upon  which  they  place  a  sinful 
dependence.  Have  they  a  right  to 
believe  tliat  their  efforts  will  always 
be  counteracted  ?  May  there  not  be 
a  season  of  repose  from  disturbing  in- 
fluences between  countrymen — a  season 
even  when  triumphant  faction  shall 
wear  the  mask,  and  speak  the  language, 
of  virtue ;  or  when,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
national  pride,  all  the  calculations  which 
are  founded  on  evil  aigencies  shall  be 
baffled,  and  an  irreparable  evil  wrought 
to  the  whole  British  empire. 

No  reflecting  man  will  voluntarily 
place  his  trust,  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  good,  upon  evil  influences.  Such  a 
reliance  is  bad — religiously,  morally, 
prudentially  bad.  The  friends  of 
British  connection  in  Ireland  must 
look  for  a  better  dependence  ;  one 
more  worthy  of  their  character  and 
their  cause.  They  must  look  for  a 
surer  dependence.  The  spirit  of  reli- 
gious discord  will  prove  itself  too 
capricious  to  be  trusted.  Thev  must 
remember,  too,  that  their  reliance  is 
now  placed  not  merely  upon  religious 
dissension  in  the  abstract,  not  upon 
a  persuasion  that  bigotry  will  pre- 
occupy the  Irish  people  against  dan- 
gerous political  enterprises,  but  upon 
tbe  trust,  that  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  will  hold  themselves  estranged 
from  Roman  Catholics  and  their 
devices.  It  is  now  clear  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  contemplate  with  desire, 
and,  it  may  be  said,  not  without  hope, 
the  prospect  of  repealing  the  legisla- 
tive union.  If  they  could  secure,  even 
for  a  time,  a  strong  Protestant  co-ope- 
ration, their  hope  would  not  be  irra- 
tional. And  in  this  critical  moment 
there  are  plausible  and  even  clear- 
sighted men,  friends  of  British  con- 
section,  who  trust  fop  the  maintenance 
of  their  cause  to  the  recollections  and 
tlie  prejudices  which  keep  the  Protes- 
tants of  this  country  as  a  distinct 
people  in  the  land.  But  thev  ought 
to  remember  that  the  spirit  of  rough 
loyalty  which  lived  amid  these  influences 
))as,  for  no  short  time,  been  subjected 
to  processes  not  easily  rebisted.  The 
government  has  frowned  upon  it.  The 
repeal  association  has  assiduously  and 
artfullv  spread  but  attractions  to  allure 
It.     Tne  government  has  starved  it* 


or  given  as  its  food  what  it  received 
as  the  bread  of  affliction.  The  "  Loyal 
Repeal  Association*'  lias  oflered  dain- 
ties for  its  entertainment. 
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Mello  soporatam  et  mcdicatis  frugi- 

bus  oiTam 
Objicit— " 


roay  not,  perhaps,  literally  be  af- 
firmed ;  but  certainly  so  long  as  honied 
words  could  be  hoped  to  lull  the  stern 
fidelity  of  Irish  Protestants,  the i>atrons 
of  the  repeal  scheme  lavishly  tendered 
them.  Neither  the  rebukes  of  the 
government,  nor  the  praises  and  allure- 
ments of  Mr.  0*Connell,  have  had  all 
the  success  which  disaffection  would 
wish  for  them  ;  but  it  should  not, 
therefore,  be  imagined,  that  either 
were  wholly  without  effect. 

And  here  let  it  be  permitted  us  to 
address  a  brief  word  of  counsel,  which 
can  scarcely  be  termed  a  digre^rsion, 
to  those  who  earnestly  desire  (what  we 
freely  confess  to  be  a  most  desirable 
object)  union  between  fellow>countrv- 
men.  We  would  remind  them  that 
union  may  sometimes  be  of  a  character 
which  no  good  subject  or  good  man 
would  desire.  The  union  which  draws 
over  the  better-affected  to  the  party» 
and  the  principles,  and  the  purposes  of 
the  worse,  is  not  desirable.  A  anion 
which  should  draw  hearts  and  minds 
of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
together,  awakening  in  all  a  cheering 
glow  of  brotherly  affection,  and  ex* 
pelling  from  all  every  passion,  preju- 
dice, or  principle,  rancorous  or  in- 
tolerant, were  a  blessing  in  which  the 
most  sanguine  dreams  of  Christian 
patriots  would  find  their  richest  realisa- 
tion :  and  a  union,  in  which  io tolerance 
triumphed  on  the  one  side,  and  luyaltjr 
expired  on  tho  other,  would  be  the 
beginning  of  troubles  of  which  the  con- 
summation must  be  very  disastrous« 
Which  of  these  two  species  of  union 
would  be  the  most  likely  to  be  effect <td 
at  this  moment  in  Ireland  we  do  not 
ask.  The  answer,  perhaps,  is  not  far 
to  seek.  But  if  we  ask,  for  which 
species  of  union  has  most  prpparation 
been  made  ?  the  answer  would  be  b^ 
no  means  satisfactory.  The  Engliin 
or  British  government,  let  it  be  veil 
rememWred,  has  never  even  aitemjtitd 
a  tingle  meature  for  the  improrememt 
of  liommdsm  u^iikin  her  dominioms. 
She  ha»  launched  severe  laws  againat 
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the  superstitions  of  the  religion  of 
Rome.  She  has  left  unregarded  the 
TUicour  oCiia  political  morais.  Hence, 
the  Romanism  domesticated  amongst 
us  is  the  least  mitigated,  perhaps,  that 
the  age  would  endure.  And  this  form 
of  Romanism  the  state  indulges  and 
assists.  Is  it  certain  that  the  union  of 
Protestantism  with  such  a  system  must 
he  a  good  ?  Can  such  a  union  ration- 
ally he  expected  ?  No  ;  so  long  as  a 
theology  conformable  to  the  views 
of  Maidonatus,  and  Dens,  and  the 
Secunda  Secundse  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
&c.  &c.  is  inculcated  upon  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  in  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Maynooth,  the  government 
which  thus  teaches,  by  its  paid  agents, 
the  worst  politics  of  the  worst  days  of 
Romanism,  recommending  them  as  a 
reUgioUf  ought  not  to  expect  that  Pro- 
testants can  lay  aside  the  apprehen- 
sions which  the  spread  of  anti-social 
principles,  in  such  a  form,  by  such 
means,  and  with  such  authority,  must 
naturally  awaken. 

There  is  a  cry  now  raised  by  many 
who  have  no  faith  in  the  power  of 
truth,  against  the  hopes  of  those  who 
bdieve  that  Roman  Catholics  may  foe 
converted.  And  there  are  many  ready 
to  legishtte  for  Ireland  as  if  this  hope 
were  a  chimera,  who,  about  fourteen 
years  ago,  hazarded,  in  order  to  realise 
it»  as  they  said,  a  mighty  change  in  the 
constitution  of  England.  We  might, 
**  an  if  we  would"  say  much  on  this 
topic,  but  we  let  it  pass.  We  assume, 
for  the  moment,  that  the  degenerate 
and  faithless  notion  is  well  founded. 
Roman  Catholics  will  not  change  ih&v 
religion.  Romanism  is  to  be,  until 
^Millennium,  the  religion  of  the  great 
majority  of  Irishmen.  It  is  a  heresy 
against  which  it  b  useless  to  reason,* 
or  preach,  or  prayi  for  it  may  not  be 
east  out.  What  is  then  to  be  done  ? 
Where  the  labours  of  the  divine  can 
no  longer  be  attended  with  advantage ; 
llie  politician,  the  statesman,  should 
•nter  zealously  upon  his  proper  duties. 
Bomamtm  may  be  improved :  and  they 
who  reconeile  themselves  to  the  idea 
that  it  is  insuperable,  should  be  dili- 
gent in  the  endeavour  to  reclaim  it. 
The  church  of  Rome  comprises  in  one 
iysiem  much  which  she  pronounces  un-* 
alterable,  much  which,  she  affirms, 
may  be  ehan^d.  The  former  con- 
•titutea  ker  faith,  the  latter  her  poUiy. 
lim»  UMra  an  to  tolerate  aad  protect 


the  unchangeable  parts  of  Romanism, 
let  that  other  part,  which  admits  of 
change,  be  rendered  conformable  to 
our  laws,   let :  it  ha   rendered    com- 
patible with   the  existence  of  social 
order.     This,  we  are  deeply  convinced, 
is  no  more  than  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  body  would 
most  cheerfully  grant,  if  it  were  de- 
manded of  them  by  the  proper  autho- 
rity.    We  are  persuaded  that  there 
ore  tens  of  thousands  of  Roman  Ca^ ' 
tholics,  who  would  say  with  truth, 
what   Mr.    O'Connell   affirmed  with' 
much  boldness,  respecting  principles 
flagitious  and  abominable,  advocated 
in  the  Rheimish  commentaries  on  Holy 
Scripture :  but  how  can  Roman  Ca- 
tholic gentlemen  be  expected  to  engage ' 
in  a  reformation  of  the  policy  of  their 
church,  when  tliey  see  it,  in  its  worst 
form,  with  its  worst  principles,  the 
worst  it  ever  dared  to  assume  and^ 
avow  in  the  darkest  ages  of  human 
history,  adopted,  aided,   and  recom- 
mended in  the  College  of  Maynooth, 
at  the  public  cost,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  sovereign's  name,  by  paid  agents ' 
of  the  crown,  as  part  and  parcel  c£  the- 
religion  of  a  body  of  men  into  whose 
hands  enlightened  and  Protestant  Eng- 
land abandons,  for  their  religious  and' 
moral  culture,  six  millions,  perhaps, 
of  human  beings  for  whom  she  has 
made  herself  answerable.     While  ever  - 
the  British  government  thus  graces< 
with  her  countenance,  and  arms  with 
her  authority  and  support,  the  policy 
of  HUdebrandf  she  disables  honourable: 
Roman  Catholics  to  reform  it,   and 
she  gives  a  character  of  insincerity  to 
her  admonitions  when    calling  upon> 
Protestants  to  dismiss  their  suspicions 
and  their  fears  of  it. 

We  must  turn  from  this  sickening' 
subject.  We  have  little  reason  to  hope 
for  sympathy  when  we  confess  the  ap- 
prehensions and  the  distress  it  causes- 
us,  although  we  believe  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  those  who  despise  our* 
warnings  will  acknowledge  that  they 
were  not  idle.  We  turn  from  vain* 
remonstrances,  and  resume  the  argu- 
ment from  which  we  have  diverged. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  they  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  political  character' 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  shall  easily  be 
persuaded,  that  Protestants  will  not 
cordially  ally  themselves  with  the 
members  of  such  a  church  for  any 
purpose,  hostila  to  Gro^t    Britain;: 
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and  shall  feel  satisfied  to  regard  this 
division  between  Irishmen  as  an  assu- 
rance that  the  project  to  repeal  the 
legislative  union  is  not  likely  to  suc- 
ceed. They  ought  not  to  be  over- 
confident. There  is  no  certainty  in 
things  upon  which  the  thoughts  and 
imaginations  of  the  heart  of  man  can 
exert  a  controlling  influence.  Signs 
of  the  times  can  be  discerned — the  ap- 
pearance and  the  occultation  of  hea- 
venly bodies  can  be  predicted — ^their 
periods  are  known ;  and  the  revolu- 
tion whichi  some  say,  waits  upon  them, 
of  storm,  and  sunshine,  and  gloom 
upon  earth,  may  be  matter  of  reason- 
able conjecture;  hut  a  cycle  for  hu* 
man  U7t/{;remains  yet  to  be  discovered: 
there  is  no  known  law  to  determine 
the  year  or  the  circimistances  in  which 
passion  may  change  its  purpose,  and 
the  mutual  repulsion  of  two  estranged 
and  hostile  parties  become  suspended, 
at  the  command  of  influences  such  as 
shall  draw  both  into  one  by  the  perni- 
cious attractions  of  faction.  Influences, 
too,  less  odious,  may  have  a  disastrous 
effect*  "Misery  makes  a  man  ac- 
quainted with  strange  bed-fellows,"  is 
a  truth  not  less  instructive  for  being 
trite,  and  it  conveys  a  warning  which 
no  triteness  can  render  unimpressive  ; 
namely,  that  they  whom  prejudices, 
or  pruciples,  or  circumstances  hold 
apart,  may,  for  a  time  at  least,  be 
made  one  by  community  of  suffering. 

But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that 
British  connection  b  secure,  so  long  as 
the  Irish  people  are  divided.  Whilst 
in  the  division  either  party  has  & 
decided  preponderance,  the  interests 
of  the  otoer,  at  least  the  objects  for 
which  it  combines^  are  in  danger. 
The  Conservatives  of  Ireland  should 
never  forget,  that  for  six  ^ears  of  re- 
buke and  alarm,  a  minority  of  Irish 
members  of  parliament  withstood  and 
oyercame  the  power  of  Great  Britain. 
Eight  years  are  passed  since  the  time 
when  England,  restored  and  in  her 
right  mind,  would  have  righted  the 
nation.  King  (if  we  may  allude  to 
royalty).— King,  Lords,  and  Commons 
were  Conservative,  sound  in  principle, 
and  of  power  to  restore  the  ascendancy 
of  sound  principle  over  the  union  of 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  They 
were  not  strong  enough  to  neutraliae 
the  antagonist  power  of  Ireland. 
Here,  amongst  ns,  revolution  had  its 
great  triumph— a  triumph  by  which 


the  successes  of  Conservatbm  were 
overcast,  and  a  British  majority  was 
constrained  to  surrender  power  and 
place  to  a  minority,  which  consented 
to  accept  them  as  nominees  and  instru- 
ments of  an  Irish  faction.  Thus  was 
a  policy  hostile  to  England  introduced 
into  the  British  cabinet.  For  six 
dreary  years  its  baleful  influence  pre- 
vailed. At  home,  abroad — in  conv- 
merce,  in  colonies— in  soldiery  and 
shipping — in  principles,  (better  than 
all  material  dependencies,) — in  justice, 
in  honour,  in  true  clemency — the  em- 
pire sorely  suffered ;  until  the  upright 
principle  and  strong  will  of  English 
hearts,  through  much  adversity,  accom* 
plished  their  assigned  mission,  and  cast 
off  that  worst  form  of  foreign  domina. 
tion,  which  is  inflicted  upon  a  country 
through  the  instrumentality  of  its  own 
unworthy  children.  We  earnestly 
warn  the  Conservatives  of  Ireland, 
that  if  such  a  visitation  be  again  sent 
down  upon  England,  and  sent  upon 
herefrom  us,  there  may  not  be  in  tier 
senate  or  people  the  will,  and  the 
wisdom^  to  endure  it :  in  an  unreflect- 
ing impatience  of  a  temporary  evil» 
although  to  the  eventual  weakening,  to 
the  ruin,  perhaps,  of  the  empire,  we  may 
be  sacrificed.  If  we  would  retain  the 
protection  which  union  urith  Great 
Britain  affords  to  the  minority  in  Ire- 
land, we  should  take  our  sluu*e,  and 
do  our  part  in  the  maintenance  of  it. 

We  are  fallen  upon  days  in  which 
no  portion  of  the  people  can  safeijr 
rely  upon  any  party  or  principle  for 
the  defence  of  their  interests  or  them- 
selves. The  confusion  attendant  on 
"reform**  has  not  yet  been  reduced 
into  order.     The  Rob- Roy  principle^ 

"  That  good  old  rale,  that  simple  ptaa. 
That  those  may  take  who  have  the 

power, 
And  those  may  keep  who  can,** 

revived  in  the  year  1831,  has  not  vet 
become  inoperative; — nay,  provided 
that  its  sphere  of  action  be  the  senate* 
and  its  agencies  parliamentary,  is  re. 
cognised  among  the  elements  of  the 
British  constitution.  All  estates  and 
interests  are  reauired  to  send  in  their 
votes  to  the  national  congress,  (aa  in 
days  of  old  they  furnished  men-at- 
arms,)  and  none  are  permanently  se* 
cure  who  do  not  contribute  their  fiur 
quota*    The  intereata  which  do  not 
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appear  by  their  Representatives,  are  in 
danger  of  being  treated  as  if  they  were 
non-existing.*  They  will  slip  out  of 
the  remembrance  of  the  legislature 
upon  some  occasion  when  its  thoughts 
are  set  upon  riyal  interests  better  pro- 
vided with  advocate?,  and  which  peremp* 
torily  insist  on  being  attended  to. 
Forgetfulness  and  neglect  will  be  fatal 
to  them.  If  a  British  senate  were 
called  upon,  periodically,  to  pronounce 
upon  the  question — **  Should  the  le* 
gpslatiye  union  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  be  dissolved  ?"  the  answer, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  would 
be  the  same  which  has  already  been 
delivered:  British  connection  would 
rest  safe.  But  we  are  not  warranted 
in  expecting  that  the  champions  of 
repeal  will  indulge  us  in  such  a  habit 
of  indiscretion.  They  will  not  exhaust 
their  strength  and  expose  their  evil 
purposes  in  bootless  debates  and  di* 
visions.  They  will  endeavour  to  gain 
positions  from  which  the  object  at 
which  they  ultimately  aim  may  be 
commanded.  They  will  endeavour  to 
increase  their  power,  to  extend  their 
influence,  to  disarm  their  opponents ; 
and,  in  their  tortuous  course,  will 
often,  perhaps,  surprise  advantages 
of  which  their  adversaries  knew  not 
the  value,  and  often  obtain  conces- 
sions which  shall  help  them  on  their 
way,  although  yielded  in  an  indiscreet 
expectation  that  they  might  turn  them 
from  it.  In  a  war  of  this  kind  it 
would  b3  the  extreme  of  infatuation  to 
expect  that  our  most  vital  interest  can 
be  safe,  unless  we  have,  in  the  senate 
of  Great  Britun,  a  party  resolute,  and 
vigilant,  and  strong,  to  guard  it. 

At  this  moment  we  are  blessed  with 
a  ministry  whose  interests  are  as 
closely  connected  with  their  country's 
welfare  as  were  those  of  the  late  mi- 
nistry with  their  retention  of  office ; 
and  yet,  even  under  the  present  go« 
vemment,  we  feel  that  Conservatism 
in  Ireland  is  bound  to  be  energetic 
and  wary.  A  good  government  should 
encourage  exertion  rather  than  furnish 
an  excuse  for  supineness.  It  is  useful 
to  remember  that  the  measure  which 


contained  in  it  the  germ  of  the  greatest 
political  change  experienced  by  Ire- 
land, was  the  fatal  gift  of  William 
,Pitt.  To  him  we  owe  the  extension 
of  the  forty-shilling  franchise  to  Ro" 
man  Catholics.  In  the  year  1784> 
this  great  statesman  expressed,  in  a 
confidential  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  his  desire  to  see  the  Protes* 
tant  interest  united  "  in  excluding  the 
Catholics  from  any  share  in  the  repre^ 
sentation  or  the  government  of  the 
country,"  Within  a  space  of  nine 
years,  in  the  year  1793,  the  same  great 
man  coerced  the  Protestant  interest 
into  a  concession  to  the  Roman  Ca* 
tholics,  which  involved  in  its  con* 
sequences  the  measure  of  1829, 
and  would  much  earlier,  and  with 
probably  fatal  consequences,  have 
brought  that  measure  to  pass,  but  for 
the  determined  resistance  of  the  king 
and  people,  of  England.  To  Mr. 
Pitt  IS  also  to  be  ascribed  the  estab- 
lishment of  Maynooth,  the  Royal 
College  of  Maynooth.  What  could 
have  saved  Ireland  from  the  conjoint 
effect  of  these  two  perilous  conces« 
sions,  had  not  the  legislative  union 
been  effected?  Nothing  less  than 
miracle. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  in  these  ob« 
servations,  to  cast  a  slur  on  the 
reputation  of  an  illustrious  man. 
We  have,  in  truth,  no  such  petty  ob'o 
ject  in  view.  An  article  in  a  recently- 
published  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,^  undertakes  a  defence  of  Mr. 
Pitt  against  the  charge  of  inconsistency 
which  might  have  been  rested  on  the 
expression  in  his  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  taken  in  connection  with 
his  conduct  in  the  year  1801.  In 
1784,  he  seems  resolved  that  Roman 
Catholics  should  have  no  ''share  in 
the  representation  or  the  government 
of  the  country."  In  1801  he  resigns 
office,  because  the  sovere^n  would 
not  consent  to  the  removal  of  their 
political  disabilities.  The  reviewer 
reconciles  the  seeming  inconsistency 
by  referring  to  Mr.  Pitt's  opinion, 
that  a  measure  which  would  have 
been  injurious  while  Ireland  had  its 


*  Witness  the  injustice  done  the  tithe-owner  in  the  Poor  Law  for  Ireland.  Land^ 
lords  pay  half  and  are  entitled  to  a  drawback  of  the  whole  poor-rate  on  tithe-rent 
charge.  It  is  clear  that  either  the  under-tenants,  or  the  tithe-owners,  or  the  poor 
are  wrono^ed  by  this  enactment.  It  is,  in  all  probability,  the  precursor  of  a  mulct 
upon  landlords, 
t  September,  1842,  «  Correspondence  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  tbeDukeof  Batland. 
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own  parliament,  had  bi»en  rendered 
safe  and  expedient  by  the  legislative 
union.  The  ingenuity  of  the  apolo- 
gfist  is  misdirected ;  at  least,  were  we 
disposed  to  tax  Mr.  Pitt  with  incon- 
sistency, we  should  not  think  of 
CTounding  oar  charge  upon  his  con- 
duct of  ISOli  while  his  measure  of 
1793  wa9  matter  of  history.  That 
measure  we  regard  as  decidedly .  at 
variance  with  his  profession  to  the 
Duke  of  Rutland  s  but  we  do  not 
notice  it  for  its  inconsistency — we  do 
not  even  think  it  of  consequence  to 
itiquire  how  the  sagacious  minister 
was  overpowered  or  misled  in  this 
particular  instance :  we  notice  the  fact 
only  for  the  purpose  of  reminding  our 
reiiders  that  they  must  not  hold  them- 
selves excused  from  a  great  and  impe- 
i^ous  duty,  by  the  dependence  they 
may  think  themselves  justified  in  plac- 
ing on  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  the 
most  exalted  of  human  beings.  We 
have  chosen  a  very  eminent  man,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  how  irail  and 
precarious  must  be  alt  such  depen- 
dence. William  Pitt  would  have,  at 
one  period,  done  much  to  exclude 
Roihan  Catholics  from  power  |  and  at 
another  period  he  did  much  to  give 
them  the  means  of  acquiring  power — 
the  very  power  he  would  have  with- 
held. William  Pitt  pledged  himself 
to  his  sovereign  that  Roman  Catholics 
admitted  to  the  Imperial  parliament 
oould  not  possibly  exert  a  commanding 
influence  there ;  and  because  his  pledge 
Was  not  accepted,  and  his  schemes  ap- 
proVedy  he  withdrew  from  his  sove- 
reign's councils.  We  have  seen  his 
promises  and  assurances  tested  by  fact 
-i-is  it  necessary  to  ask,  with  what  re- 
sult? That  item  of  power,  which 
Pitt  afiirined  must  be  neutralized,  we 
have  seen  erected  into  the  highest 
authority  in  the  legislature.  Roman 
Catholics  were  not  two  years  capable 
df  having  seats  there,  when  their  votes 
decided  a  motion  which  decided  the  sue- 
cess  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Thus  was 
the  Conservative  party  overthrown. 
Then  came  the  fierce  contention  of 
three  years  between  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics and  the  reform  party,  ending 
in  their  signal  conquest  over  Earl 
Grey.  And  then  came  the  years  of 
their  exultation,  when  they  were  able 
BO  to  profit  by  party  divisions  as  to  in- 
trude into  place,  and  to  keep  in  it  for 
x\eai*]y  seven  years,  a  cabinet  subservieut 


enough  to  govern  England  and  her  still 
more  afflicted  dependencies  by  the  perni- 
cious policy  they  dictated.  Pitt  could  not 
have  foreseen  a  state  of  things  like 
this.  Who  shall  dare  ito  predict  how 
England  will  act  if  she  experience  such 
a  visitation  again  ? 

The  landed  aristocracy  of  Ireland^ 
we  have  a  well-grounded  persuasion, 
may,  through  God's  blessing,  avert 
the  calamity  of  such  a  trial.  A  duij 
of  great  moment  has  been  assigned  to 
them,  and  with  it  commensurate  powers 
and  facilities.  If,  through  their  own 
apathy  or  imprudence,  they  fail,  the 
consequences  of  their  laches  will  be 
irreparable.  While  the  repeal  party 
of  Ireland  kept  the  Melbourne  ministry 
in  power,  there  was  a  spirit  in  the 
British  empire  which  withstood  them, 
first  setting  bounds  beyond  which  their 
proud  waves  could  not  pass,  and  finally 
prevailing  against  them.  The  Pro- 
testantism of  England,  and  the  sense 
of  justice  which  lives  amid  religious 
principles,  answered  to  the  appeal  of 
men  persecuted  for  their  loyaltv  and 
their  faith.  Conservatism  had  the 
benefit  of  the  successes  which  the 
newly -awakened  energies  achieved. 
Revolution  felt  the  influence  of  their 
distrust,  and  the  righteous  cause 
prospered.  Some  there  were  in 
Great  Britain,  perhaps  many,  who 
could  discriminate  between  the  views 
and  politics  of  parties — who  could 
allocate  and  apportion  with  nicety  the 
praise  or  blame  to  be  bestowed  on 
measures  of  finance,  and  on  schemes  of 
general  government :  the  whole  people^ 
the  heart  of  £ngland,could  apprehend, 
by  the  force  of  those  good  habits  which 
have  become  instincts,  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  true  religion,  the  duty  of 
arresting  the  wrong-doer  in  his  career 
of  iniquity  and  oppression. 

For  many  years  British  Conserva* 
tism  kt\(\  Protestantism  seemed  one 
— two  forms  of  the  same  eternal 
principle.  By  this  principle  the 
mind  of  a  powerful  party  was  oc- 
cupied and  governed ;  and  differ- 
ences, which  often  rend  parties  asun* 
der,  were  postponed  or  overlooked; 
in  the  resolution  to  defend  a  good, 
which  was  intelligible  alike  to  the 
wisdom  and  the  passions,  and  even  the- 
prejudices  of  the  great  body  who 
guarded  it.  This  state  of  things  en- 
dured until  1829.  In  that  year  Pro* 
teatanlism  ceased  (o.be  \h»  prinoip^ 
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of  cohesion  in  tlie  leading  party  of  the 
state  ;  and  elements  of  strength  which 
no  principle  of  inferior  power,  or  less 
intelligibloy  could  bind,  crumbled  away 
from  it.  The  revolution,  denominated 
reform,  followed  ;  the  conspiracy 
against  the  Established  Church  in  Ire- 
land was  matured;  the  scheme  to 
overturn  the  establishment  and  exter- 
minate pure  religion,  became  manifest 
in  the  dread  agencies  exerted  to  pro* 
inote  itt  The  Protestants  of  Ireland, 
disregarded  by  the  legislature,  scorned 
by  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  ap- 
pealed to  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  asked  of  the  constitu- 
encies, shall  these  things  be?  The 
result  it  is  unnecessary  to  state.  Pro- 
testantism again  animated  and  ce- 
mented a  great  party,  by  whose  aid 
Conservatism  day  by  day  waxed  strong, 
and  finally  attained  authority.  All 
may  not  admit  these  views  to  be  cor* 
rect.  It  may  be  that  the  appeal  to  , 
Protestant  principles  had  not  the 
power  we  ascribe  to  it.  It  may, 
also,  be,  that  a  party  in  power  shall 
.disavow  the  aid  which  sustained 
it  in  disaster,  and  shall  dissever  itself  in 
the  time  of  success,  from  an  assistance 
which  it  feels  as  an  incumbrance.  If 
such  a  policy  prevail,  events  will  test 
its  prudence :  the  common  feelings  of 
mankind  will  judge  it  by  considera- 
tions still  higher  than  those  of  worldly 
wisdom.  For  our  parts  we  dispute  or 
deny  neither  its  wisdom  nor  its  justice. 
We  would  be,  indeed,  among  the  last 
to  offer  argument  or  remonstrance  on 
such  a  subject;  but  we  warn  those 
who  entertain  our  opinions  respecting 
the  pure  agencies  which  saved  the 
state  from  ruin,  and  gave  its  interests 
into  the  charge  of  the  able  men  who 
are  now  their  human  guardians,  that. 
If  these  agencies  are  disdained  or 
slighted,  an  appeal  from  Conservatism 
to  the  disappointed  Protestantism  of 
"England  is  an  experiment  which  it 
would  not  be  profitable  to  try  again. 
This  admonition  was  the  point  to  which 
our  apparent  digression  tended ;  and 
liere  it  re-connects  itself  with  the 
thread  of  our  discourse. 

Our  warnings  are  not  meant  for 
discouragement.  We  are  not  more 
Tully  persuaded  that  British  connection 
is  menaced  and  endanecred  than  that 
Jt  can  be  miuntained  ;  but  for  its  main- 
tenance we  rely  most  on  agencies 
'Which  have  bot  jr'et  be'eH  ^fficiAif ly  ex- 


erted. Neither  the  divisions  which  have 
of  late  aiHicted  us,  nor  the  prudence  of 
the  legislature,  nor  the  Protestantism 
of  the  constituencies,  can  be  looked 
upon  as  safeguards  of  our  imion  with 
Great  Britain.  That  great  office  has 
()een  assigned  to  the  landed  aristocracy 
of  Ireland.  The  legislative  union  wilt 
never  be  secure  until  it  can  draw 
strength  from  the  feelings  of  the  ge-« 
neral  people  ;  and  Irish  landlords  can, 
procure  that  support  fin'  it  by  changing 
public  sentiment  in  its  favour.  They 
can  also  render  the  voice  of  its  Irish 
supporters  potential  in  the  imperial 
parliament ;  and  it  is  of  the  most  se- 
rious moment  that  they  avail  them- 
selves of  the  facilities  at  their  disposal 
to  accomplish  such  an  object.  British 
connection  will  not  be  secure  until  it 
has  a  preponderance  of  Irish  votes  in 
the  senate,  and  a  strong  support  from 
public  opinion  in  Ireland. 

It  may  be  said,  that  of  these  mate* 
rials  of  defence  one  at  least  is  already 
provided ;  the  partizans  of  "  repeal** 
are  a  minority  of  the  Irish  representa- 
tives. This  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
the  truth.  Not  they  only  who  vote 
for  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire, 
favour  the  design  to  effect  it.  Al) 
who,  by  joining  with  the  party  schem- 
ing for  "  repeal,"  afford  it  countenance 
or  give  it  consequence  ;  all  who  assist  in 
placing  in  the  British  cabinet  a  minis- 
try of  which  Repealers  would  approve, 
however  they  may  disguise  the  matter 
to  others  or  to  themselves,  lend  their 
aid  to  the  "  Repealers."  They  assist 
in  carrying  measures  introductory  to 
repeal — measures  of  which  they  know 
not,  perhaps,  the  object  or  tendencv, 
but  which  the  wily  contriver  sees  m 
their  anticipated  consequences.  They 
perhaps  desire  no  iQore  than  to  starve 
the  church,  or  to  feed  some  grudge 
they  bear  a  prosperous  adversary,  or 
to  prosecute  some  personal  advantage  ; 
but  if  they  attach  themselves  to  a 
party  of  more  daring  ambitions,  that, 
through  its  aid,  they  may  effect  th^ 
^etty  purpose  they  have  in  view,  they 
may  feel  assured  that  the  party  which 
indulges  them  will  insist  on  having  an 
ample  reoompense.  When  an  associa- 
tion has  been  formed,  avowing  as 
its  aim  and  end  separation  of  this 
country  from  Great  Britain,  all  who 
are  not  against  it  are  for  it;  and 
whatever  the  minor  distinctions  ma^ 
"be,  we  shbuld  recognfse  no  more  thna 
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two  parties,  one  consisting  of  Conser- 
vatives, the  other  of  avowed  and  in- 
direct Repealers.  Until  the  great 
Conservative  party  has  acquired  a  pre- 
ponderance over  both  divisions  of  its 
antagonists,  the  union  is  not  safe. 

But  there  is  another  matter  to  be 
considered.  Many  will  dispute  our 
position,  that  the  legislative  union  is  in 
need  of  defence,  who  will  acknowledge 
their  fear  of  danger  to  the  landed  in- 
terest of  this  country.  That  interest 
is  not  safe  in  the  imperial  parliament, 
so  long  as  it  remains  inadequately  re- 
presented ;  nor  can  any  number  of 
irbh  votes  render  it  secure,  unless 
it  can  show  by  strong  argument 
that  its  cause  is  just.  That  this  can 
be  shown  we  most  firmly  believe,  but 
that  a  contrary  representation  may 
plausibly  be  sustained,  if  the  landed 
proprietors  are  supine,  is  a  truth,  of 
which,  abo,  we  have  a  sad  convic- 
tion. 

Already,  it  is  evident,  a  journal  of  the 
most  extensive  circulation  in  Europe 
has  permitted  itself  to  be  misinformed 
on  this  important  subject.  It  is  not 
Irash  to  surmise  that  representations 
which  have  determined  the  policy  of 
The  Times,  may  have  a  serious  influ- 
ence on  the  British  parliament  and 
people:  if  they  whose  interests  are 
menaced  are  wise,  they  will  not  neglect 
the  warnings  which  have  been  thus 
seasonably  held  out  to  them.  Let  it 
not  be  said,  the  charges  are  unjust  and 
unreasonable — of  themselves  they  must 
come  to  nought.  The  simple  fact  that 
they  have  been  advanced  by  such  an 
organ  as  The  Times,  proves  abun- 
dantly that  they  are  not  to  be  thought 
frivolous. 

But  while  we  thus  express  ourselves 
respecting  the  prospects  of  the  Irish 
landed  interest,  we  are  unwilling  to 
conceal  our  surprise  at  the  species  of 
accusations  or  complaints  which  have 
been  preferred  against  them.  It  seems 
on  all  hands  admitted,  that,  as  a  body, 
the  landlords  in  this  country  stand 
acquitted  of  many  of  these  charges, 
and  the  justice  is  to  some  extent  con- 
ceded to  them,  ofnot  being  held  respon- 
sible for  all  the  severities  of  which  a  few 
individuals  nuiy  have  been  proved  guilty. 
There  is,  however,  one  burden  which 
they  are  required,  most  unjustlv,  to 
bear :  that  is,  the  odium  of  upholding 
the  system  of  middlemen.  This 
system   had   its   origin^  it   ia   con* 


fessed,  in  the  practices  of  men  who 
were  predecessors  of  the  existing 
landlords:  by  them  it  was  brought 
to  the  maturity  of  its  evil  perfection. 
The  present  men  have  inherited  it  as  if 
it  were  a  hereditary  disease,  and  yet  it 
is  charged  upon  them  as  if  their  endur- 
ance of  it  were  a  species  of  consent^ 
which  made  them  partakers  in  its 
iniquity. 

This  is  most  unjust;  but  if  land« 
lords  are  indifferent  to  their  own  con- 
cerns, it  will  be  thought  most  reason* 
able.  They  may  feel  assured  that  few 
uninterested  parties  will  search  dili* 
gently  to  find  out  the  favourable  side 
of  the  case  which  may  be  made  by  the 
Irish  landed  proprietors.  We  remem- 
ber well  when  the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe  bore  the  repute  of  being  the 
worst  landlord  in  the  whole  province 
of  Munster,  simply  because  nobody 
would  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain 
how  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  which  * 
the  occupying  tenants  on  his  estate 
had  to  complain,  should  be  apportioned 
between  his  lordship  and  the  middle- 
men who  held  more  immediately  under 
him.  Nor  was  this  the  calunmy  of 
party.  Those  whom  we  knew  to  be 
most  rancorous  in  their  observations 
on  the  noble  lord,  were  persons  who 
professed  the  same  political  principles 
or  opinions  which  kept  him  so  long 
in  place.  They  lauded  passionately 
as  a  leader  in  their  party  the  nobleman 
whose  conduct  as  a  landlord  they  con- 
demned. It  was  not,  we  believe,  until 
the  termination  of  certain  leases  gave 
his  lordship  new  powers,  that  he  was 
able,  if  he  has  been  enabled,  to  vindi- 
cate his  character.  A  vindication  so 
obtained  would  be  too  tardy  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  Irish  landlords :  they 
have  only  to  state  their  case,  and  to 
separate  the  cause  of  the  many  just 
and  upright  from  the  few  who  are  an 
offence  to  the  bodv,  in  order  to  obtain 
acquittal  and  praise  from  all  well- 
thinking  men. 

It  has  been  said,  that,  in  what  is 
called  the  clearing  system,  landlords 
have,  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights, 
foi*gottcn  their  duties.  We  have  heard 
loud  complaints  on  this  subject — com- 
plaints too  vague  and  general  to  de- 
serve attention,  and  which,  neverthe- 
less, have  received  attention,  and  have 
been  proved  groundless.  We  can 
most  unaffecteSy,  and  indeed  solemnly, 
declare,  that  we  write  without  unfair 
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bias  on  the  relations  between  landlord 
and  tenant ;  that  if  we  have  a  leaning 
towards  anj  injustice,  it  is  towards  the 
injustice  by  which  the  poor  might  be 
served ;  and  we  confidently  predict,  that 
if  asearchinff  inquiry  into  this  <'  clearing 
system*'  be  instituted,  the  landlords  of 
Ireland,  as  a  body,  will  be  found  not 
only  blameless,  but  very  merciful  and 
generous;  and  that  the  evils,  the  injus- 
tice, the  inhumanity,  which  have  been 
calumniously  charged  upon  them,  are 
much  more  justly  ascribable  to  the 
laws.  To  the  act  passed  in  1793,  ex- 
tending the  forty-shilling  franchise  to 
Roman  Catholics,  the  many  abuses  of 
the  cottier-system  owe  their  being. 
The  act  of  1829  removed  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  the 
condemned  '<  clearing  system,"  by 
which  these  abuses  were  to  be  corrected; 
and  we  honestly  believe,  that,  in  most  in- 
stances where  it  has  been  acted  upon, 
the  landlords  have  been  more  faithful 
than  the  legislature  to  the  duty  of 
mitigating  its  evil  consequences.  The 
crowded  and  impoverished  tenantry  on 
many  an  Irish  estate  are  the  creatures, 
the  children,  of  a  most  unwise  act  of 
the  legislature — an  act  forced  from  the 
Irish  parliament  by  the  ascendancy  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  It  b  cruel  and  indecent  to 
accuse  Irish  landlords  of  the  present 
day,  as  if  they  were  chargeable  with 
its  consequences. 

Nor  is  it  less  unjust  to  blame  them 
because  they  have  not  corrected  the 
evils  arising  out  of  the  system  of 
intermediate  tenantry.  Here,  too, 
we  unhesitatingly  charge  the  laws 
aa  the  great  offenders.  One  op- 
portunity was  presented  to  the  le- 
gislature of  testing  the  most  flagrant 
nuisances  attending  on  this  system,  and 
probably  of  abating  them.  No  later 
than  the  year  1833,  an  act  was  passed 
enabling  the  immediate  tenants  of 
bishops'  lands  to  purchase  perpetuities 
of  their  tenure;  and  the  same  act 
contuned  a  provbion  that  a  tenant 
acquiring  perpetuity  should  renew  to 
inferior  tenants  when  bound  by  toties 
gnoties  covenant.  In  the  year  follow* 
uig,  thb  act  was  amended,  and  a  provi- 
sion inserted,  by  which  ''sub-tenants 
were  empowered  to  purchase  perpe- 
tuities in  bbhops*  lands,  in  default  of 
aaperior  tenanta."  In  the  year  1836, 
there  was  another  amendment,  and  its 
very  first  clause  enacted,  that  **  infe« 
fior  tenants  may  apply  to  their  imm&» 


diate  landlords,  having  acquired  a  per- 
petuity for  a  like  conveyance."  We 
are  fully  persuaded  that  these  pro- 
visions were  mnde  without  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  sub-tenant, 
whose  rights  were  so  carefully  guarded. 
We  do  not  believe  parliament  ever 
gave  a  minute's  thought  to  the 
question,  whether  the  favoured  par- 
ties observed  those  duties  of  which 
we  hear  so  much,  and  of  which  we 
could  not  hear  too  much  if  the  remon- 
strances respecting  them  were  made 
with  due  reflection  and  impartiality. 
We  do  not  believe  the  acts  to  which 
we  allude  were  preceded  by  any  such 
inquiry,  because  we  think  it  impro- 
bable that  parties  to  it  could  have  coun- 
tenanced such  lectures  as  Irish  function- 
aries were  permitted  to  address  to  the 
landed  proprietary.  The  immediate 
tenants  of  see  lands  we  believe  to  be 
equally  just  and  liberal  with  the  other 
landlords  of  the  country.  The  sub- 
tenants, having  toties  quotien  leases, 
we  are  sure,  partake  of  all  the  vices 
with  which  intermediate  sub-tenants  are 
chargeable.  Indeed,  so  far  as  enforcing 
extortionate  rents  from  wretches  placed 
at  their  mercy  constitutes  crime,  we 
know  of  no  middlemen  more  criminal 
than  some  of  the  sub-tenants  on 
bishops'  lands.  Such  delinquents  could 
be  brought  to  order  only  by  refusing 
to  renew  their  leases,  except  on  the 
condition  of  their  correcting  the  abuses 
of  which  they  were  guilty.  That 
power  parliaxQent  has  taken  away 
from  those  who  have  the  first  or 
the  second  or  any  intervening  es- 
tate. It  offers  to  the  man  who 
exacts  four  times  the  rent  his 
land  is  worth,  precisely  the  same 
advantages  as  to  him  who  acts  the 
part  of  a  just  and  humane  landlord. 
It  compels  the  g^ood  landlord  to  respect 
the  oppressive  middleman's  rights, 
without  enforcine  upon  him,  or  in- 
quiring into,  the  discharge  of  hb  duties. 
While  law  proceeds  upon  principles 
like  these,  we  think  it  worse  than  or- 
dinary mockery  to  impute  to  the  landed* 
aristocracy  of  Ireland  the  continuance 
of  the  evils  arising  out  of  the  system  of 
intermediate  tenantry.  It  had  its 
origin  in  laws  which  encouraged,  and 
has  its  permanence  in  laws  which  re« 
fuse  to  correct  it. 

But  Irish  landlords  will  be  wise  to 
remember  that  their  adversaries  have 
a  project  for  correcting  the  evib  arising 
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ont  of  our  system  of  tenancy^  by  which 
existing  relations  wilt  be  materially 
altered.  We  speak  of  the  proposal  to 
establish  what  is  termed  ''fixity  of 
tenure/*  as  the  proper  corrective  of 
all  existing  anomalies.  This  scheme, 
which  would  improve  the  condition  of 
the  rural  population  in  Ireland,  by 
abridging  the  power  of  the  superior 
landlords,  appears  to  us  to  be  founded 
in  injustice  and  delusion ;  but  we  warn 
those  whom  it  most  immediately  con- 
cerns, not  to  be  fearless  of  it,  because 
it  seems  to  them  absurd  and  unfair. 
We  have  had  opportunities  of  con- 
versing upon  the  merits  of  this  perni- 
cious scheme,  with  men  whose  opmions 
have  much  power  in  England,  and  have 
heard  them  advocate  the  adoption  of 
it  in  Ireland,  because  they  thought  its 
principle  good,  and  found  its  operation 
successful  in  various  countries  where  it 
had  been  tried.  Any  project  patron- 
ised by  such  advocacy  may  well  justify 
circumspection  and  alarm. 

At  first  view  it  would  seem  rather 
A  Hibernian  method  (as  those  who 
mock  at  us  might  say)  of  correcting 
the  evils  of  an  existing  svstem,to  make 
that  system  unchangeable ;  but  there 
is  not  in  truth  any  such  absurdity  in 
the  proposal  of  the  scheme  we  are 
considering.  There  are  two  evils,  it 
is  said,  which  require  a  remedy — one 
that  which  is  induced  by  the  system  of 
middlemen;  another  arising  out  of  what 
is  called  the  clearing  system  ;  the  fixity- 
of-tenure  scheme  proposes  to  deliver 
the  country  from  one  of  these  evils  at 
the  cost  of  having  the  other  perpe- 
tuated. In  the  existing  state  of  things 
both  evils  admit  of  remedy  ;  the  pro- 
posed scheme  undertakes  to  correct 
one,  and  to  render  the  other  in- 
curable— 
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We  do  not  like  the  alternative.  We 
should  not  approve  of  so  noxious  a 
remedy  even  were  there  no  palpable 
injustice  in  the  adoption  of  it ;  but  to 
take  away  power  from  a  class  of  men 
(the  superior  landlords)  who  have  not 
abuned  It,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming 
it  in  a  class  who  are  said  (and  of  many 
It  is  said  with  truth)  to  have  made  it 
an  in&truinent  of  cruel  oppression, 
seems  to  off<;nd  aj^nst  all  principlef 
of  reason  and  justice. 
To  OS  it  would  seem  th«t  •*  fbtty  of 


tenure"  would  but  perpetuate  oppres- 
sion. It  would  leave  cottar-tenants  at 
the  mercy  of  their  immediate  superiors, 
under  the  wasting  pressure  of  tie 
enormous  rents  for  which  they  have 
become  answerable.  While  we  write 
we  have  but  to  turn  our  eyes — ^we  need 
not  turn  our  heads — for  examples  of 
tenantry  under  a  superior  and  under 
an  intermediate  landlord.  In  one  in- 
stance the  chief  proprietor,  in  another 
a  sub-tenant  havinff  a  toties  quoHe» 
lease,  is  the  imme<Oate  landlord,  in 
both  instances  the  occupier  is  a  tenant 
at  will ;  in  the  former  instance  the  rent 
is  not  higher  than  the  valuation,  accord- 
ing to  which  poor  rate  is  levied:  in  the 
latter  it  exceeds  that  valuation  bj 
much  more  than  two- fold.  Is  it  richt 
that  the  scheme  proposed  to  be  carried 
into  efl'ect  (that  or  fixity  of  tenure) 
shall  deprive  such  a  chief  landlord  of 
his  rightful  and  wholesome  power,  and 
shall  transfer  it  to  a  middleman,  who 
will  make  so  different  a  use  of  it  ?  No, 
if  we  are  to  have  an  act  establishing 
**  fixity  of  tenure,**  let  us  first  have  the 
tenure  so  adj  usted  that  it  shall  deserve  to 
be  fixed ;  otherwise,  the  injustice,  with 
which  we  plunder  the  proprietor  of  bis 
rights,will  be  aggravated  by  tlie  uncha« 
ritableness  with  which  we  provide^ 
against  the  occupant,  that  the  oppress 
sion  he  labours  under  shall  be  per« 
petual. 

But  although  the  state  of  Ireland^ 
and  the  nature  of  the  relations  subsist*- 
ing  between  landlord  and  tenant,  fur- 
nish strong  arguments  against  any  such 
adventurous  scheme  as  this  which  we 
have  been  considering  ;  we  warn  the 
landlords  that,  if  they  desire  to  see  H 
miscarry,  they  must  exert  themselves 
to  make  its  unsuitableness  manifest* 
To  do  so  there  can  lie  no  argument 
so  effectual  as  that  which  proves  that 
the  occupying  tenants  and  the  public 
wealth  derive  advantages  from  the 
rights  of  proprietorships  superior  to 
those  which  could  be  gleaned  from  a 
system  in  which  these  rights  were  trans- 
fercd  to  landlords  whose  position  was 
subaltern  or  intermediate.  To  the 
benefit  of  an  argument  like  this  we 
firmly  believe  the  landloHs  are  entitled; 
but  we  think,  that,  without  activityand 
resolution,  they  will  lose  it.  They 
Shuuld  meet  and  confer  together.  Ws 
do  not  speak  of  public  meetiivs  and 
speeches.  We  do  not  speak  ofjpartf 
meetings  and  politics. .  The  bmdlordl 
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of  Ireland  should  theei  for  grave  dis- 
cussion in  their  respective  districts  and 
counties.  They  should  keep  no  secrets 
from  each  other  by  which  the  strength 
or  weakness  of  their  cause  was  hidden. 
They  may  be  assured  that  there  is  a 
public  office  where  their  secrets  are 
known  ;  let  •  them  not  fear  to  make 
friends  acquainted  with  them.  They 
should  make*  where  it  is  practicable  to 
do  sOf  the  various  lord  lieutenants  of 
counties  their  accredited  leaders^  the 
centres  around  whom  they  assemble^ 
their  advisers ;  and  they  should  take 
care  to  have  a  mass  of  information  on 
the  subject  of  their  rights  and  duties: 
how  they  discharge  these^  how  they 
exercise  those,  well  authenticated,  well 
digested,  such  as  will  make  it  easy  for 
just  men  to  understand  their  case,  and 
shall  make  it  easy  to  show  that  none 
but  the  unjust  and  unreflecting  can 
continue  their  adversaries.  Less  than 
all  this  will  not  suffice  to  preserve  to 
the  landlords  of  Ireland  their  just 
rights  and  privileges. 

Many  of  these  observations  have 
been  made  on  a  supposition,  that  we 
are  wrong  in  apprehending  danger  to 
the  legislative  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  that  the  only 
apprehensions  which  ought  to  be 
respected,  are  those  which  regard  the 
interests  of  oar  landed  proprietors. 
But,  although  we  have  argued  on  the 
assumptions  of  gainsayers,  we  retain 


our  own  conviction.  We  t^elieve 
the  cause  of  British  connection  to  be 
in  peril.  We  think  the  artifices  of  the 
Repealers  have  gained  adherents  in 
parts  of  Ireland,  of  which  we  have  no 
knowledge  except  from  report  i  and 
where  we  have  had  opportunities  of 
personal  knowledge,  we  know  that  the 
increase  of  their  numbers  and  their 
confidence,  has  been  formidable.  We 
say  this  not  in  fear^  nor  to  cause 
fear.  We  say  it  to  arouse  the  energy 
and  attention  which  the  emergency 
demands.  We  tell  the  dangers,  because 
we  have  told  also  where,  speaking 
humanly,  the  security  against  them  is 
found.  The  same  aetivities  and  pre- 
cautions by  which  Irish  landlords 
guard  their  own  rights,  privileges,  and 
interests,  will  defend  and  secure  the 
permanency  of  British  connection.  As 
they  acquit  themselves  before  those  who 
will  be  their  judges  in  England,  they 
will  approve  themselves  to  their  depen* 
dents  in  Ireland.  By  the  same  con« 
duct  through  which  they  obtain  justice 
on  the  one  side,  and  win  affection  on 
the  other,  they  will  mediate  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  masses  of  dis- 
contented men  who  would  revolt  from 
her ;  and  while  they  conciliate  favour 
to  themselves,  by  giving  proof  that 
they  have  deserved  it,  the  nighest  in- 
terests of  the  united  empire  will  parti- 
cipate m  the  benefits  of  their  success* 


THfi  CAPTIVES  OF  THE  EAST* 


BY  MM.  JAMKS  GEAT* 


A  voice  of  wailing  on  the  breeze,  a  heavy  tale  it  bore, 

It  echoed  o*er  the  rolling  seas  from  the  far  Indian  shore  t 

It  darkened  all  our  anxious  land  with  its  unwelcome  breath ; 

It  told  us  of  a  warrior  band  who  died  no  warrior  death. 

Let  Britain  in  her  tears  kneel  down,  heap  ashes  on  her  head ! 

Yet  weal's  she  not  that  mournful  crown  tor  these  the  valiant  dead ; 

Deeper  and  deeper  falls  the  gloom,  bid  her  In  dust  lie  low 

For  tl^ose  who  bide  a  sadder  doom — ^'  woe  for  the  captives^  woe  I** 

Another  voice,  as  comes  the  sun  upon  the  tempest's  path. 

As  streams  in  joyful  music  run  when  winds  have  spent  their  wratn ; 

It  speaks  of  freedom !    "  Let  the  land  her  hymn  of  gladness  raise. 

And  for  the  remnant  of  that  band  the  God  of  nations  praise : 

And  for  the  fair  and  gentle  ones  who,  like  dependent  flowers. 

Still  clung  to  England's  gallant  sons  through  all  those  trying  hours  l" 

And  to  that  voice  a  shout  responds,  o'ersweeping  earth  and  sea, 

**  Our  God  hath  loosed  the  prisoners*  bonds,  and  set  the  captives  free 
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Oh !  Fancy  scarcely  can  pourtray,  e*en  in  her  wildest  flight. 
All  that  hath  passed  since  that  dark  day  of  capture  and  affright. 
The  stunning  shock,  the  rapid  change,  the  hope  revived  and  lost. 
The  unfolding  scenes,  so  new  and  strange,  the  plan  for  freedom  crossed; 
The  truth,  still  deepening  day  hy  day  its  channel  as  it  flowed. 
How  stern  a  chain  compelled  their  stay  witliin  that  wild  ahode ! 
How  they,  once  mighty  to  command,  were  now  a  tyrant's  slaves. 
And  that  within  that  hostile  land  might  lie  their  nameless  graves. 

And  yet  deliverance  came !     Let  none  on  earth  despair  again  ; 
Joy  yet  may  beam,  bliss  yet  be  won,  through  deepest  woe  and  pain. 
Oh  1  for  that  heart-leap  of  delight,  when  they  those  tidings  heard, 
'Twas  worth  that  long  and  gloomy  ni^ht  to  be  so  gladly  stirred. 
Freedom  1  a  life  is  in  the  name ;  it  brightens  eye  and  cheek. 
It  kindles  all  the  spirit's  flame  when  of  that  word  we  speak ; 
And  what,  to  them,  must  be  the  spell  linked  to  its  hallowed  sound. 
Who  never  thought  to  say  farewell  to  their  prison's  narrow  bound? 

Was,  then,  their  jov  unmingled  all  ?     Did  not  one  shadow  come 
On  those  delivered  nrom  the  thrall,  and  free  to  seek  their  home  ? 
Was  there  no  fear — love's  own  true  fear — lest  aught  had  sadly  cast 
A  cloud  upon  the  brows  so  clear,  when  they  beheld  them  last?     • 
Did  not  each  voice,  bv  memory  brought,  the  longing  heart  to  thrill. 
Suggest  the  drear  and  sickening  thought — **  that  voice  may  now  be  still  ?** 
Had  nothing  in  that  country  worth  one  parting  tear  been  met  ? 
And,  leaving  even  that  stranger  earth,  say,  did  not  one  regret? 

Bear  witness  ye  who  left  your  dead,  while  ye  yourselves  were  free. 
In  soil  vour  foot  no  more  may  tread,  your  eye  no  more  shall  see ; 
Oh  !  on  shall  your  affections  turn  unto  that  land  in  vain. 
And  often  shall  your  bosoms  yearn  but  to  be  there  again : 
7'here,  where  their  voices  last  were  heard,  their  faces  last  were  seen^ 
Aye,  thus  your  spirits  may  be  stirred,  when  oceans  roll  between  ; 
And  hours  will  come  when  ye  would  brave  again  these  perils  o'er. 
To  pour  your  tears  on  some  lone  grave,  and  kiss  its  turf  once  more. 

Joy,  joy  for  those  who  meet  again  the  dear  ones  left  so  long. 
For  them  be  raised  a  thankful  strain,  a  glad,  triumphant  song : 
Yet,  let  a  prayer-like  chorus  swell  for  every  stricken  heart 
That  made  the  captive  from  his  cell  with  hngering  yearnings  part. 
Woe  for  the  lonely  ones,  of  all  they  loved  on  eartn  bereaved. 
It  is  not  these  who  from  the  thrall  and  dungeon  are  reprieved ; 
For  hours  and  years  the  chains  must  be  from  which  they  cannot  fly, 
And  life,  till  death  shall  set  them  free,  one  long  captivity. 

Yet  heaven  is  merciful,  and  though  a  mournful  thing  it  seem 
'That  months  of  man's  short  life  should  flow  thus  like  a  useless  dream* 
Some  may  a  fond  remembrance  bear  of  that  far  distant  scene. 
For  bonds  of  friendship  knitted  there  that  else  had  never  been ; 
And  more — ^for  high  and  holy  thought,  for  many  a  prayerful  mood. 
That  with  their  soub  had  never  wrought  but  in  that  solitude ; 
And  if  a  faith  more  fixed  and  sure  its  strength  hath  round  them  cast* 
Even  though  'twas  bitter  to  endure,  they  will  not  mourn  the  past. 

Cork,  1643* 
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Time — paint  me  Time :  he  with  the  snowy  hair. 

The  wrinkled  brow,  the  hour-glass,  and  the  scjthe  ; 
Trees  bending  o'er  him,  but  with  branches  bare> — 

Wings  on  his  shoulders, — ^hoary,  yet  not  lithe 
Like  those  that  seraphs  wear ;  broad  pinions,  strong 

And  free — upbearing,  yet  not  hasty  ; — face, 
To  which  the  mind  of  worlds  seem  to  belong, 

Yet  nought  akin  to  gaiety  or  grace — 

So  paint  me  Time ! 

And  yet  not  thus,  not  always  thus  he  seems 

The  stern  destroyer  ; — in  a  milder  form 
Ofttimes  he  comes :  paint  him  'midst  broken  dreams^ 

With  nothing  of  the  pestilence  or  storm ; 
No  weapon  in  his  hand — the  hand  itself 

Laid  on  the  lordly  hall,  the  lowly  cot. 
The  beauty's  roses,  and  the  miser's  pelf. 

And  'broidered  on  his  robe  the  word  "  forgot." 

So  paint  me  Time  I 

Yet  hath  he  other  seemings.     In  his  hand 

The  sword  of  justice  and  the  poisoned  cup. 
Remorse  and  Conscience  drug ;  a  flaming  brand, 

A  chalice  that  the  unrighteous  shall  drink  up. 
Thus  paint  me  Time  the  avenger  ;  on  his  brow 

A  crown  of  stars,  with  red  and  angry  light, 
Searching  like  eyes  the  sinner's  conscience  now. 

Smiting  his  spirit  with  a  deadly  blight — 

So  paint  me  Time  1 

Another  aspect.     With  a  golden  key 

He  stands,  the  keeper  of  the  mighty  past. 
The  treasure-house  of  deathless  memory  ; 

And  ever  grow  its  stores  more  strange  and  vast. 
Jewels  of  thought,  dreams  half  dissolved  in  air. 

Love,  hope,  and  transport — all  the  joys  of  youth. 
And  sins  of  age,  are  duly  garnered  there. 

And  registered  within  the  book  of  truth — 

So  paint  me  Time ! 

And  yet  once  more,  and  in  a  lovelier  form. 

Call  him  the  perfecter ; — his  hand  can  close 
The  gate  whence  issues  the  devouring  storm^ 

And  yet  unfold  the  petals  of  the  rose ; 
And  as  the  tutor  of  the  human  soul. 

Opening  its  pathway  o'er  life's  troubled  sea. 
Unto  the  shelter  of  its  mighty  goal. 

The  wide-spread  portal  of  eternity — 

Thus  paint  me  Timet 
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In  the  course  of  the  last  summer  I 
resided  for  a  much  longer  time  than 
it  was  either  my  intention  or  wish*  in 
a  remote  Belgian  town  close  to  the 
frontier  of  Hoilandi  partly  occupied  in 
the  attempt  to  discover  some  dropped 
links  in  a  noble  genealogyi  connected 
with  a  case  of  .disputed  claim  to  an 
English  title  and  estates.  After  a  la- 
borious and  irksome  inspection,  aided 
by  an  interpreter,  of  numberless  pon- 
derous, dusty,  and  dilapidated  volumes, 
in  the  municipal  archives,  and  in  the 
registries  of  the  varioua  pantfaot  ai 
the  towa  ol  D  ,  I  was  fortunate 
wmamgh  to  come  upon  the  traces  of 
what  I  was  seeking ;  but  as  the  lan- 
guage in  which  these  huge  tomes  were 
written  was  Flemish,  I  bad  to  employ 
a  native  to  translate  the  extracts  that 
were  to  my  purpose  into  French. 
This  process,  from  the  indolent  and 
slow-going  habits  of  the  Belgians  in 
general,  and  more  particularly  of  those 
who  doze  through  life  in  the  half- 
dreamy  existence  of  a  remote  and  ob- 
scure country  towli,  was  a  work  of 
some  duration, .  pending  which,  time 
hung  heavily  on  my  hands,  and  to  dissi- 
pate its  weariness,  I  sought  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  an  old  ecclesiastic, 

the  Abbe  B ,  hopihg  to  find  in  his 

library,  the  only  collection  of  books  in 
that  part  of  th6  country,  for  a  radius 
of  many,  many  miles,  some  charm 
to  fright  away*  eimui,  and  dispel  the 
tcddium  vitcB  that  oppressed  me. 

The  first  cursory  glance  at  the 
Abbe's  regularly-arranged,and  seldom- 
if-ever-disturbed  files  of  volumes,  (for 
be  himself,  good  man,  never  meddled 
with  any  book  but  that  of  his  breviary,) 
threw  me  almost  into  despair,  for  they 
consisted  exclusively  of  works  con- 
nected with  his  sacred  profession. 
Black-letter  folio  editions  or  the  early 
fathers  of  the  church;  interminable 
ecclesiastical  histories;  treatises  en 
theology  running  their  weary  length 
through  numberless  tomes ;  lives  of 
the  saints  that  would  require  the  life 
of  the  most  longevitous  sinner  to  read 
through  ;  books  of  casuistry  and  cases 
of  conscience;  mystical  monologues, 
and  crabbed  collections  of  controver- 


sialists, with  many  other  genus  similef 
too  numerous  to  mentioo.  I  was  then 
not  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind  to 
pore  over  the  writings  of  the  early  fa- 
thers ;  I  had  no  taste  for  theology ; 
the  care  and  conduct  of  my  own  con- 
science I  found  a  sufficient  task,  with- 
out perplexing  my  brains  in  prying 
into  the  intricacies,  doublings,  and 
mystifications  of  the  consciences  of 
others.  Controversy  I  abhorred; 
about  casuistry  I  cared  not ;  and  as 
for  mystical  monologues,  I  should  ra- 
mmr  « 
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axle-tree,  than  Usten  to  such  skimble- 
skamble  stuff. 

But  as  my  case  of  ennui  was  press- 
ing and  desperate,  I  was  forced  to 
make  a  choice ;  and,  looking  out  for 
the  work  of  the  least  ancient  date 
amongst  this  venerable  collection,  I 
took  down  from  the  dusty  shelf  a  pub- 
lication of  the  rather  respectable  age 
of  upwards  of  three  seore  and  ten 
years,  and  which  was  entitled : — "  JBu 
oliotheque  JEcclesiastiqu^f  par  formes 
^^instructions  dogmattqutSt  et  morales 
sur  Toute  la  Religion:  par  VAhhe 
Guyon,  Pensione  du  Clerge  de  France. 
Paris.  1771." 

Out  of  the  many  goodly  volumes  of 
which  this  work  consbted,  I  selected 
volume  the  eighth,  which  treats  of 
mafic,  sorcery,  and  witchcraft.  The 
curious  and  old-world  nature  of  the 
subject  attracted  me ;  and  finding, 
after  the  perusal  of  a  page  or  two,  that 
the  author  wrote  excellent  French, 
and  had  a  clear  and  flowing  style,  I 
plunged,  h  pieds  jointSs  }nto  the  work, 
and  soon  forgot  the  town  of  D— —  and 
all  its  dullness  and  monotony,  until  the 
church  clock  striking  five  awakened  an 
echo  within  me,  that  warned  me  that 
something  more  substantial  than  magic 
fare  was  necessary  to  the  sustentation  of 
man,  made  of  earth's  mould.  Having 
marked  several  passages  from  which  I 
wished  to  take  notes,  the  good  pld 
Abbe  was  complaisant  enough  to  allow 
me  to  take  the  volume  to  "mine  inn." 
Thinking  the  memoranda  I  made 
frdm  it,  and  from  other  books  on  the 
same  subject  referred  to  in  it,  might 
interest  others  as  they  did  me,  I  offer 
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them  to  your  readers^  if  they  will  ac- 
cept them  in  the  desultory  way  in 
which  they  were  noted  down,  as  I 
make  no  pretensions  to  any  lo^cal  or 
argumentative  order  in  their  distribu- 
tion. It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
add,  that  the  author.  Abbe  Guyon, 
was  a  roan  of  considerable  learning, 
and  enlarged  mind,  and  distinguished 
reasoning  powers,  and  that  his  work  is 
one  of  great  authority  with  the  clergy 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

Abbe  Guyon,  in  the  commencement 
of  his  treatise,  qi^otcs  the  following 
observation  of  the  learned  Bayle : — 
**  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  some 
one  would  write  a  good  treatise  upon 
■orcery  and  magic.  It  would  appear 
that  hitherto  this  question  has  I^een 
discussed  only  by  those  who  were  too 
incredulous  or  too  credulous  ;  neither 
of  whom  were  Atted  for  the  task,  both 
being  obnoxious  to  the  same  defect — 
namely,  the  resolution  to  deny  or  be- 
lieve without  searching  sincerely  or 
deeply  for  the  truth." 

Bayle  likewise  (in  his  ^'Traite  des 
Cometes")  expresses  his  belief  in  the 
agency  of  demons,  as  connected  with 
the  ancient  oracles,  priests,  soothsay- 
ers, &c.,  and  states  it  to  be  his  convic- 
tion, that  the  fact  of  the  Gauls  having 
been  scared  away  from  their  attack  on 
the  temple  of  Delphos  by  the  appari- 
tion in  the  air  of  heroes,  demi-god% 
and  the  god  Pan,  which  last  insured 
them  with  more  than  morUA  fnght, 
(hence  the  origin  of  the  ward  panic,) 
states  his  conviction  t#  be,  I  repeat, 
that  this  event  waa  the  work  of  demons, 
who  sought,  b)r  thus  terrifying  the 
assailants,  i0  preserve  the  temple,  one 
of  the  chief  stays  and  supports  of  ido- 
latry^ Bayle  also,  in  another  part  of 
the  ^  Traite  des  Cometes,"  recognises 
the  reality  of  the  fact  with  the  demon, 
and  denounces  it  as  the  greatest  of 
all  crimes,  for,  he  says — *'  There  is 
no  wickedness  more  horrible  than  that 
of  a  man  who  gives  himself  to  the 
deviU  to  obey  him  in  all  thin^i  and 
in  return  to  obtain  what  he  asks  from 
him.  It,  therefore,  cannot  be  denied 
that  magical  idolatry  is  worse  than 
atheism.  Monsieur  de  Fontenelle, 
another  writer  of  sound  intellect  and 
enlightened  understanding,  begins  bis 
« History  of  Oracles''  by  asserting 
that  there  was  a  real  kind  of  magic 
|iractised  in  the  secret  mysteries  of 
paganism*    Beausobp^  a}90|  so  free  in 


his  decisions,  and  by  system  a  con* 
temner  of  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
of  its  authority  and  doctrines,  so  far 
from  calling  in  doubt  the  reality  of 
magic,  looks  upon  it  as  so  horrible  an 
impiety,  that  he  dares  not  accuse  the 
Manicheans,  the  Carpocratians,  and 
the  Yalentinians  of  it,  though  the 
church  condemned  them  as  guilty  of 
that  crime.  The  famous  Mallebranche, 
after  attempting  in  every  way  to  attri- 
bute magic  to  Qie  effect  alone  of  the 
imagination,  is  at  length  obliged  to 
come  to  a  contrary  decision,  where  he 
9ay8 — '*  Although  I  am  persuaded  that 
real  sorceries  are  very  rare,  and  that 
the  Sabai  (grand  meeting  of  demons 
and  witches)  is  but  a  dream,  yet  I 
bave  no  doubt  but  there  may  be  sor- 
cerers, charms,  and  sorceries,  &c.,  and 
that  the  demon  sometimes  exercises  his 
malice  upon  men  by  the  particular 
permission  of  a  superior  power." 
Monsieur  Bonami,  member  of  the 
Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles 
Lettres,  read  to  that  learned  body,  in 
the  year  1728,  a  dissertation  vpm 
magic,  in  which  he  describeil  Hs  hor- 
rors, and  its  connectifNi  wkh  idolatry. 
The  author  was  ttrtiened  to  with  plea- 
sure and  affitme,  and  his  memoir  in- 
serted bj^  judicious  M.  Boze  in  the 
traanetions  of  the  academy,  a  pro- 
cteding  which  that  illustrious  company 
would  not  have  permitted,  if  they  had 
considered  la  magic  Goetyque  an  im- 
posture and  an  illusion,  which  weak 
minds  alone  could  believe  in  or  attach 
any  importance  to. 

The  Abbe  then  goes  on  to  say,  **  the 
traditions  and  belief  of  all  ages  and  na- 
tions, as  far  back  as  the  earliest  pe- 
riods of  known  chronology,  concur  in 
r^arding  as  indubitable  the  existence 
of  demons.  Grotius,  who  cannot  be 
scsp^ted  of  weakness  of  mind,  credu-^ 
lity,  or  ignorance,  after  having  said 
that  the  pagan  priests  and  magicians 
often  imposed   upon  the    people  by 

Ehantasmagoria  and  prestiges,  asserts 
Js  belief  that  there  often  took  place, 
in  their  orgies,  things  incontestably 
superior  to  human  force  or  means,  the 
manner  of  producing  which  was  in<* 
spired  ]by  the  demon,  to  seduce  the 
spectators  by  apparitions  and  other 
marvels,  which  might  be  looked  upon 
as  divine.  It  is,  he  adds,  contrary  to 
all  the  rules  of  reason,  philosophy,  and 
experience,  to  look  upon  as  false  ali 
that  v«  can90t  jconcoive  or  explain. 
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Who  can  explain  the  communion  be« 
tween  the  soul  and  the  hody  ?  Why 
18  the  mind  depressed  by  bodily  infir* 
mity  ? — and  why  does  health  restore 
to  it  its  elasticity  ?  Who  can  deny  the 
power  of  the  demon  who  believes  that 
he  had  the  power  to  convey  tHe  Son  of 
God  to  the  roof  of  the  temple  and 
tempt  him  ?  The  'power  given  ^by 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  apo'stjes.  to  drjve 
away  evil  spirits  for  the  future^,  is  a 
proof  of  their  continued  -  existence. 
This  truth  is  admitted  by  )f*rotestfint 
writers :  see  Peucea,  Weir,  and  others* 
"  If  we  look  back  to  a  still  remoter  pe- 
riod of  time^we  shall  find  that  theaqthor 
of  the  verses  or  oracles  attributfd  to 
Zoroaster,  the  chief  or  founder  of  the 
Persian  magicy  affirms  thefaQt  of  f  up/er* 
natural  i^paritions  in,  th^  theurgic  a3- 
semblies^and  mentipns jahat  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  do,  according  to  the  t^^urea 
the  demons  appeared p^dcr., His  W9r^8 
are  remarkable.*  'Sometinjes,*  h^says 
*raay  be  seen  in  those^  mysteries  that 
are  celebrated  putsidf  the  .teipples^,  a 
fire  of  an  unknown  colpur  and  Jbane, 
which  passes  successively  a^d,  rapidly 
from  one  place  to  another*  and  from 
out  of  it  may  be  heard  confuted  cifies, 
with  the  same  noise  and  ci^asq  pro- 
duced by  thunder.  So^nctitpcs  m^ 
be  seen  amidst  Xh^ae  qlouds  of  flam^  fi 
highly-spirited  horse,  carrying  i^  young 
man,  sometimes  nal(e()|  and  at  oti^ers 
clothed  with  vest^ients  resplendent 
with  gold,  and  in  th^  act  oC  shpqtiitf 
an  arrow.  ^  momeojb  ,after,  all 
will  appear  in  confusion  an4  hprror. 
The  heavens  will  no  longer  have  its 
spherical  form,  but  will  take  that  of  a 
furious  lion ;  the  stars  w^ill  no  longer 
shed  their  light ;  the  moon  will  become 
black,  an4  th^  earth  wjlt  be  vio- 
lently agitated,  and  oyt  of  its  boWeu 
will  issue  dogs  and  other  menacing 
animals,  which  will  terrify  you.  But 
think  no^  that  these  obj|ects  are  th« 
effect  of  either  nature  or  art,  It  Is 
the  gods  that  present  them  to  youj 
and  honour  you  by  their  visit ;  but  to 
deserve  seeing  them  you  should^be  pre- 
pared and  purified  by  sacrifices.  Should 
a  terrestrial  demon  make  his  appear- 
ance,  offer  him  quickly  a  stone,  i^ajuig 
at  the  same  time  Mttharim.*  This 
word,  it  was  supposed,  had  power  to 
summon  a  superior  and  beneficent  spirit 


to  hinder  the  eyil  ono  from  troubling^ 
the  sacrifice,  or  frustrating  their 
effects. 

f <  Maximus  of  Epbosusb.  acelebrated 
phUo^oph^r,  travelled  into.  Numidim 
to  teaph  JuUap  the  Apostate  the  art  of 
xnagiq,  promising  to  eaabLa  himt  bj 
its  means,  to  become  eiipiiror.  £tt- 
8ebiu%  Chrvsante%.  and  rrmcus,  dis- 
ciples of  ,>faxin\us  aioini  him  in  ini- 
tiati^  Julian,  in  the  avqcatiops,  en* 
chantmepts,  ajid  i^agifal  sacrifice^  in 
tlve  perfprmance  qf  which  numbers  of 
Umocent  ]^uman  victims,  wete  sacrificed 
with  the  n^pat  ari^el  .and  abhorreot 
rileB,  in.  thq  sul^terraoeoan  chambers 
or. the  pal%(^  at  Antiool^  wjiere,th«r 
bpnei.WBre  fouzi^  aiUr  the. death  of 

JuIianKr      •  I  ^ »  .      '  *   'j   \  . 

After  citing  these  authocaties  and 
historical  fact3»  Abbji  Quyon  adds— 
'*  In  a  word,  to  fill  iip  .the'ineasiire  of 
teatimony»  it  is  impossible  to  naoie  anj 
truly  le^r^ed.^rit#rw  (poverUt)  «ho  hais 
denied  the,.r^{^Uty.  t^f-  t^s  ajbioiwable 
impie/y,  .  |The  iproofa  hf  hcU  «co 
without  vumher;  but,  I  ahaUeftufine 
myself  to  on^  sui)ported  by  pumerous 
witnesses  ip  a  celebrated  trial  befiire 
^e  pacliaroent  of  Piiris,  wjiich  laaled 
sev^Taji  ('earf*  I  give  thia  the  nre* 
fcTencei.:not  only  ^ecuuae  it  is  niodern 
a,nd-3'e^y  circumstantial,  but  prtnc^paUj 
bef ause  it  took  nlacf  before  the  rerj 
higliest  .of  aU  tr¥>unalst , which  it  bad 
Wn  falsely  said  by  the  «iik*T  didn<kt 
recogni^  the  existence  gf.aorcerers 
or  maraoi^tps.  Xhe  4*eta  .are  copied 
fiCpm  the  pleflvlinga  atid  memoirs  pot 
forth  in  the  course  of  ^hat  trial  :—. 

**  In  the  year  I6Q7»  Euataehe  Viaier* 
a  farmer  and  ,rent-rf)ceiver  of  the  do> 
mai«  of  Pacy,,  near  Brka  Comte  Ro« 
bert,  six  leagues  from  Paris,  beloD|$iig 
to.M.  Lffevre^  one  pf  .the  aeGreUriei 
of  the  kip|^  hi^  a  (Vipale  with 
Pierre  JtIo4?<)ue,-jbis  herdsman,  who, 
instefd  of  three  nundred  franca  of 
wages  that  he  had^  insisted  upon  hav* 
ing  four  .hun^ttl.  firaDcs*  under  the 

Sretenoe  that  witiiin  the  past  ^ear  the 
ocks  und^  his.  care  had  conaiderablj 
increased.  .  The  discussion  becoming 
lui  angry  one,  Vizier  gave  the  herds* 
man  so«e  blows  with  a  stick,  and  (fis- 
charged  him.  Uocque,  hamiliated  and 
thrown  oat  of  employmentf  swore  thai 
he  would  make  Visier  repent  hia 
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duct.  It  was  not  long1>efore  hi%  ven- 
geance was  made  manifest.  Skilful 
in  the  art  of  sorcery  and  evil  operations^ 
Hocque  cast  one  of  his  most  fatal 
spells  upon  the  cattle  of  Visier^  causing 
the  death,  in  the  space  of  two  months, 
of  seven  horses,  eleven  cows,  and  three 
hundred  and  ninety-five  sheep.  The 
farmer  not  doubting  but  that  this  loss- 
was  inflicted  upon  him  by  his  ex-herds- 
man, strongly  suspected  of  similar 
practices,  prosecuted  him  before  the 
principal  court  of  Pacy ;  and  a  regular 
trial,  in  all  its  forms,  was  carried  oh 
before  the  baily  of  the  plAce.  Hocque, 
who  had  been  arrested,  was  examined 
and  convicted  by  the  testimony  of  wit* 
nesses,  and  his  own  avowals  of  having, 
by  poisons,  profanations,  impieties,  and 
sacrilq^  tnrown  a  spell  upon  Visier's 
cattle.  In  virtue  of  this  conviction, 
the  baily  pronounced,  on  the  2d  Sep- 
tember, 1087,  sentence  condemning 
Hocque  to  the  gallies,  the  proofs  not 
having  been  sufficient  to  justify  a  sen- 
tence of  death.  The  true  nature  of 
the  crime  was  not  made  known  till  some 
time  after.  As  was  customary,  there 
was  an  appeal  from  this  judgment  to 
the  parliament  of  Paris.  Pierre  Hocque 
was  transferred  from  Pacy  to  the  pri- 
son of  the  Conciergerie,  in  Paris,  and 
the  appeal  entered  on,  on  the  report  of 
M.  Guillard.  Hocque  was  put  to  the 
question,  when  he  made  only  some 
vagiie  avowals  of  poisoning  by  profa- 
nation, upon  which  the  sentence  of 
ihe  court  of  Pacy  was  confirmed  on 
the  4th  of  October  of  the  same  year. 
Hocque,  in  conformity  with  the  sen* 
tencey  was  removed  to  the  prison  of 
the  Ckatkbre  de  la  Tonmedef  there  to 
await  the  departure  of  die  chain  of 
galerians. 

**  In  the  mean  time  the  cattle  of  Yi- 
rier  continued  to  perish  as  before.  It 
was  in  vain  ^at  he  purchased  in  differ- 
ent places  other  cattle,  to  replace 
thoae  he  was  daily  losine — a  weakness, 
ending  in  death,  attacked  them  the 
moment  they  were  put  into  his  stables. 
Threatened  with  sneedy  and  ineritable 
ruin,  he  saw  no  other  means  of  avoid- 
ing the  total  destruction  of  his  pro- 
perty than  bv  having  the  spell  taken 
off.  For  this-  purpose  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  spoke  to  the  gaoler  of  the 
Taum^  on  the  subject,  who,  pitying 
his  mtsfortune,  promised  to  do  ul 
that  lay  in  his  power  to  remedy  the 
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^  There  was  then  in  the  prison  a  cul- 
prit named  Beatrix,  likewise  condemned 
to  the  gallies,  a  shrewd  fellow,  and  ca- 
pable of  managing  dexterously  an  affair 
of  the  kind.  The  gaoler  confided  the 
matter  to  this  man,  and  engaged  him 
by  promises  of  a  good  reward  to  pre- 
vail upon  Hocque  to  take  off  the 
charm  cast  upon  Visier*s  cattle.  Bea- 
trix undertook  the  commission,  and 
soon  gained  the  good  will  of  Hocque, 
by  makinff  him  drink  freely  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Visier.  At  length,  one  day 
that  Hocoue  was  more  than  usually 
heated  witn  wine,  and  in  good  humour, 
Beatrix  took  advantage  of  the  occasion 
to  draw  his  secret  from  him ;  and 
pretending  to  be  moved  with  compas- 
sion for  the  nearly-ruined  Visier,  he 
besouffht  Hocque  to  give  up  any  further 
thought  of  vengeance,  as  he  ought  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  evil  he 
had  already  inflicted.  Hocque,  in  a 
moment  of  maudlin  tenderness,  con- 
sented ;  but  said  that  he  knew  only 
two  persons  who  could  remove  the 
spells  which  had  been  cast  upon  Vi- 
sier's  cattle.  One  was  named  Courte 
Epee,  and  the  other  Bras  de  Per, 
both  shepherds,  living  in  the  village  of 
Courtois,  near  Sens.  As  he  could 
not  write,  he  dictated  to  Beatrix  a 
letter,  in  which  he  begged  Bras  de 
Per  to  go  to  Pacy  and  remove  the 
spell  that  was  in  the  stable  and  cow- 
house of  Visier ;  but  by  the  advice  of 
Beatrix,  he  made  no  mention  of  his 
own  position,  nor  of  the  sentence 
passed  upon  him.  On  receiring  and 
reading  this  letter.  Bras  de  Per  said— 
'  Has  Hocque  then  lost  his  senses? 
Does  he  not  know  that  he  will  drop 
down  dead  the  moment  I  do  what  he 
desires  me  to  do  ?*  But  the  promise 
of  a  good  recotnpense  cured  Bras  de 
Per  of  this  scruple.  He  went  to 
Pacy,  and  called  on  Visier ;  and  put- 
ting on  a  devout  and  compassionate 
look,  he  told  him  to  go  and  have  » 
mass  said  in  honour  of  Saint  Cartos. 
This  pretended  saint  was  a  toad,  which 
these  wretches  baptized  with  holy 
water,  making  use  at  the  same  time  of 
the  words  peculiar  to  that  sacrament^ 
after  which  they  made  use  of  the  blood 
and  venomous  humours  of  the  reptile 
in  their  sacrilegious  compounds.  This 
fact  was  acknowledged  and  proved  at 
the  trial,  and  I  shall  give  other  in- 
stances in  the  sequel.  Vbier  not 
being  aware  of  this  impiooa  mystery* 
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bud  a  mass  celebrated  in  bonour  of 
8aint  Cartos. 

"  Two  days  aftery  Bras  de  Fer  pro- 
ceeded to  remove  the  spells.  After 
•hutting  the  windows  of  the  stable  and 
cow-housei  he  entered  the  firsts  carry- 
ing a  lantern,  accompanied  only  by 
Visier,  and  a  son  of  Hocque's  named 
Stephen*  There>  after  throwing  him- 
self into  strange  attitudes  and  fright- 
ful contortionSi  raising  his  haggard 
face  and  flashing  eyes  to  heaven,  he 
pronounced,  with  a  kind  of  enthusiasmj 
or  rather  fiiry,  a  series  of  barbarous 
and  unintelligible  words,  after  which 
oe  walked  directly  to  the  spot  where 
the  spell  was  deposited,  which  he  took 
up  and  instantly  put  into  a  large  purse 
or  sack  of  leather,  though  neither 
Hocque's  letter,  nor  any  one,  had  in- 
formed him  where  the  spell  had  been 
concealed.  In  the  sequel^  we  shall 
describe  the  Ingredients  of  this  com- 
pound. Bras  de  Fer  then  went  into 
the  cow-housej  where  he  performed  a 
similar  operation.  But  he  refused  to 
go  into  the  sheep-fold,  whither  Visier 
wished  to  conduct  him,  saying  that  It 
9ras  other  persons  that  bad  cast  the 
spells  in  that  place,  and  that  if  he  re- 
moved them  tney  would  instantly  die^ 
)ike  Hocque,  who  wtfs  at  that  moment 
dead,  as  the  spirit  (esprU)  revealed  to 
him,  in  prison  in  Paris.  Bras  de  Fer 
persisted  in   his   refusal,  and   after 

Imtting  the  second  spell  into  the  same 
eathem  sack  with  the  first*  he  threw 
them  into  the  fire  in  presence  of  several 
persons. 

''  This  announcement  of  the  death  of 
Hocoue  astonished  very  much  those 
who  heard  it ;  but  bow  much  greater 
was  their  wonder  when  the  prediction 
was  verified  by  the  fact  of  Hocque's 
fKghtftil  death.  For  when  the  effect 
of  the  wine  which  Beatrix  had  given 
him  abundantly  to  drink,  had  passed 
away,  he  became  aware  of  the  impru- 
dence he  had  committed,  and  his  re- 
pentance, or  rescinding  the  pact  with 
the  demon,  threw  him  into  a  state  of 
despair.  He  complained  loudly  that 
Beatrix  had  betrayed  him,  saying  that 
tbe  traitor  would  be  the  cause  of  hb 
death,  as  he  would  die  the  instant  that 
Bras  de  Fer  should  remove  the  spell 
At  Pacy.  To  tears  and  rm*ets  suo- 
ceeded  violence  and  fury ;  be  rushed 
at  Beatrix,  with  an  intent  to  strangle 
him«  and  called  upon  the  other  con- 
victs tQ  asust  him  in  puaisliing  the 


traitor,  severd  of  whom,  excited  by 
his  cries,  fell  upon  Beatrix,  who  would 
have  been  murdered,  if  the  command* 
ant  of  the  Toumelle  had  not  come 
with  the  g^ard  to  restore  order,  and 
remove  Beatrix  to  another  part  of  thm 
prison.  What  Hocque  feared  and 
predicted  came  to  pass ;  for  exactly  aft 
the  moment  that  Bras  de  Fer  began 
his  preparations  for  removing  thm 
spells  at  Pacy,  the  unfortunate  Hocqne* 
a  man  of  extraordinary  strength,  fell 
into  fearful  convulsions,  writhing  and 
struggling,  and  blaspheming  in  a  hor* 
irible  manner,  and  died  in  tranraorta 
of  furv,  at  the  very  hour  and  mmute 
that  the  spells  had  been  found  aod 
thrown  into  the  fire,  refusing  to  the 
last  to  hear  any  thing  said  of  God  or 
religion.  The  coincidence  of  tkewm 
facts  was  verified  by  the  declaratioaa 
of  the  commissary  Le  Marie,  at  thm 
prison  of  the  Toumelle,  and  bj  tbm 
report,  or  prpce$  verbal^  of  the  baUy 
of  Pacy,  transmitted  to  Uie  parliament 
of  Paris. 

«<The  tragical  death  of  Pienw 
Hocque,  so  far  from  putting  an  end  to 
the  trial,  gave  it  more  importance  and 
eclaip  and  led  to  the  diMovery  of  new 
fkcts  and  information*  Those  who 
were  the  most  opposed  toa  belief  in  the 
reality  of  sorcery,  acknowledged  that 
the  death  of  Hocque  was  not  brought 
on  by  natural  causes,  and  that  thero 
must  have  been  something  more  than 
common  poison  in  the  spells  oast  npoa 
Visier*s  cattle.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  observed,  that  Bras  de  Fer  had 
obstinately  refused  to  remove  the  spdl 
from  Vbier*s  sheep,  which  had  bcvn 
cast  upon  them  by  the  two  sons  of 
Hocque,  Nicholas  and  Straheaa  al- 
leging, for  reason,  that  if  he  had  done 
so,  he  must  have  caused  their  death, 
in  like  manner  as  he  did  that  of  their 
father.  The  mortality  sUll  oouttnuing 
amongst  the  sheep,  Visier,  making  iiao 
of  the  positive  declaration  of  Brae  da 
Fer,  preferred  a  complaint  agMml 
Nicholas  and  Stephen  Hocque  bdbra 
the  bailv  of  Paey,  which  gave  riee  to 
a  second  trial, 

"  The  baily,  or  jodge,  afW  havii^ 
had  the  two  Hocques  arrested^  pro- 
ceeded, accompanied  by  witnesses,  to 
their  dwelling,  to  ascertain  if  nothing 
could  be  found  having  a  relation  to»  or 
throwing  a  light  upon  the  crime  of 
which  they  had  been  aocoaed*  The 
search  led  to  the  discovery  of  aetard 
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sorts  of  poison  in  a  parcel^  together 
with  some  filthy  substancesi  such  as 
horse,  cow»  and  sheep  dung,  as  also 
several  booksj  containing  magical 
figures  and  characters^  and  receipts 
for  composing  spells.  The  prisoners^ 
on  being  questioned  with  regard  to 
the  spellsi  denied  having  composed  or 
cast  them»  but  said  that  thev  were 
cast  by  two  shepherds,  named  Petit 
I'aerre  and  Jardin.  The  judge  had 
these  two  latter  arrested,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  their  houses,  to  examine 
their  effects,  amongst  which  were 
found  some  manuscript  books  filled 
with  magical  characters,  and  contain- 
ing directions  for  making  charms  or 
spells  to  cause  the  death  of  cattle,  and 
for  performing  various  sacrilegious 
and  impious  operations.  And,  espe- 
cially, there  was  found  In  Jardin's 
bouse  a  manuscript  book,  containing 
likewise  several  secrets  of  this  kind,  and 
others  to  afHict  men  with  various  dis- 
eases, and  even  death,  to  seduce  wo- 
men, with  forms  of  prayers  to  the 
demon,  invocations  of  spirits,  and  other 
enchantments  and  sorceries,  which 
were  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
strange  profanations.  These  booka 
were  seized,  and  deposited  in  the  re- 
gistry-office of  the  parliament  of 
raris, 

"  The  judgcjpretending  to  have  been 
informed  fully  by  the  brothers  Hocque 
of  all  the  circumstances,  threw  Petit 
Plerra  and  Jardin  off  their  finiard, 
and  they  confessed  that  they  had  com- 
posedf  at  the  instance  of  Pierre 
Hocque^  and  in  his  presence,  and  in 
that  of  his  children,  nis  daughter  in-' 
eluded,  at  their  farm,  called  Troncher, 
dependent  on  the  domain  of  PacY,  a 
spell  (charge)  for  poisoning,  called  hy 
them  Fine  Heaven  God,  (Beau  del 
DieUg)  with  consecrated  hosts,  dun^  of 
aminais,  arsenic,  holy  water,  the  mixing 
of  which  was  accompanied  hy  sacred 
and  impions  words,  and  other  proftmO' 
tioTU  detailed  in  the  records  of  the 
trial. 

"  The  four  prisoners  mutually  recri- 
minated and  betrayed  each  other's 
secrets.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  the  Hocques,  Jardin  and  Petit 
I'ierre  had  thrown  upon  Visier's  sheep 
a  first  speU,  called  the  nine  conjura- 
tions, SLdalae,  that  this  spell  was  in  the 
keeping  of  jardin^  who  from  time  to 
time  poured  vin^ar  into  the  jar  in 
which  it  was,  in  order  ^  con^ue  the 


mortality  amongst  Visier's  sheep. '  They 
asserted  that  if  Petit  Pierre  and  Jar- 
din did  not  take  off  the  spell.  Bras  de 
Per  knew  how  to  turn  it  against  them. 
The  elder  brother  Hocque  accused 
Petit  Pierre  of  several  utrocious 
crimes,  which  the  latter  did  not  deny. 
He  reminded  him  of  the  impieties  and 
sacrileges  he  had  committed  whilst 
composing  the  spells,  and  of  his  hav- 
ing told  him  that  he  had  given  himself 
to  the  demon,  by  an  agreement  written 
with  bis  blood ;  that  he  had  divided 
a  consecrated  host  with  the  same  do* 
mon,  which  host  he  had  put  aside 
when  at  communion ;  and  that  it  waa 
his  practice,  whenever  he  took  the 
iacrament,  ta  reserve  a  pprt.  of  th^ 
consecrated  host  to  mix  with  his  ma* 
gical  compositions.  He  also  declared 
that  Petit  Pierre  had  often  engaged 
him  to  do  the  likci  and  see  the  demon, 
but  that  he  always  refused.  In  fine, 
the  two  Hocques  deposed,  ihat  their 
father  had  given  Petit  Pierre  the  spell 
upon  the  sheep,  with  certain  billets^ 
or  written  papers,  to  be  fkstened  to 
the  necks,  and  concealed  under  the, 
wool  of  some  of  the  Hock  ;  thai  thev 
had  seen  these  papers  at  Petit  Pierre  s 
house ;  that  he  refused  to  ^ve  theni 
up,  saving,  that  thev  would  all 
burned  if  it  came  to  tne  knowledge  ^ 
justice.  All  these  depositions  still 
exist  in  the  re^stry-office  of  the  par- 
liament of  Paris. 

"  Bras  de  Per,  who  had  also  been 
arrested,  on  seeing  that  his  accomr 
plices  had  confessed  all  that  they, 
knew  of  himj  made  also  revclationa 
against  them.  He  insisted  that  it  was 
Petit  Pierre  and  Jardin  that  caused 
the  death  of  the  cattle.  He  protestec^ 
ihat  he  knew,  by  a  revelation  from  ther 
demon,  that  the  deceased  Hocque,  his 
children.  Petit  Pierre,  and  Jardin,  had, 
in  concert,  composed  the  spell  which 
caused  the  sheep  to  die ;  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  take  off  that  spell,  for  fear 
of  causing  the  death  of  the  brothers 
Hocque  and  their  accomplioes,  as  he 
had  done  that  of  their  father ;  and  he 
described  the  impieties,  sacrileges,  and 
profanations  they  had  practised  whilst 
composing  the  spell.  He  added,  ihat 
Hocque's  daughter  knew  ail  that  had 
been  done,  and  the  place  where  the 
spell  upon  the  sheep  was  deposited. 
In  consequence  of  this  deposition  tha 
girl  was  arrested.  On  the  23rd  Janu-. 
ary,  1688,  the  baily  pronounced  isen- 
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tence,  by  which  Bras  de  Fer,  Petit 
Pierre,  and  Jardin  were  condemned  to 
be  hanged  and  burned,  and  the  two 
sons  and  daughter  of  Hocque  to  be 
banished  perpetually.  On  an  appeal 
to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  the  judg- 
ment on  Bras  de  Fer,  Petit  Pierre, 
and  Jardin  was  chained  into ,  that  of 
the  galleys  for  life,  and  that  of 
Hocque's  children  into  nine  years'  ba- 
nithment ;  the  Totes  being  equally 
dirided,  the  milder  punishmfnt  waa 
adopted. 

**  The  Hoc^ues  and  their  sisteir  pay* 
ing  no  attention  to  the  s^tence  of 
banishment,  returned  to  Pacy  as  soon 
as  they  were  liberated  from  prison. 
Tha  day  of  theur  return,  they  went  to 
deep  in  the  village  of  Clwvry»  near 
Pacy,  in  the  house  of  a  relation,  where 
they  moistened  with  vinegar  the  speilf 
and  the  mortality  instantly  raoom- 
menced  amon^t  Visier's  sheep,  of 
which  eight  died  that  night  It  Is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  not  one  of  his 
aheep  died  durinff  the  eiffht  months 
and  six  dm  that  we  trial.lasted*  and 
that  the  Hocques  were  in  prison— a 
circumstance  that  seems  to  counte- 
nance the  belief  that  the  superstitious 
and  other  criminal  means  used  by  sach 
wretches^  are  motives  to  determine  the 
demon  to  second  them  in  their  evil 
designs,  by  effects  which  have  no  phy- 
aical  cause.  Another  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance is,  that  the  mortality  con- 
tinuing, and  Visier's  flock  of  she^ 
being  reduced  from  four  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty,  he  was  ad- 
vised to  sell  the  remnant  to  a  fanner 
bi  Um  neighbourhood.  But  the  change 
of  place  and  pasture  did  not  put  an 
end  to  the  mortalitv,  as  some  of  these 
one  hundred  and  sixty  sheep  perished 
every  dav,  whilst  not  one  of  the  other 
aheep  wmch  the  same  farmer  had^ 
died.  Visier's  £Kkher  in-law  spoke  to 
Ms  shepherd  on  the  aubject,  and  was 
answei^  that  this  continued  mor- 
tality was  not  to  be  wondered  «U  as 
the  price  of  the  sheep  not  having  yet 
been  paid  by  the  purchaser,  the^  must 
be  considered  as  still  bdongmg  to 
Viner;  but  that  if  the  price  were 
paid,  the  mortality  would  cease.  This 
advice  was  followed,  and  not  one  of 
the  sheep  died  afterwards. 

**  The  two  Hocques  were  anreateda 
eecond  time,  and  put  to  the  qncatioii» 
when  they  named  an  immense  number 
of  peraoos  as  their  acoomplicei^  of 


both  9CTeh  and  some  of  them  belong- 
ing to  honourable  fiunilies.  The  court 
not  judging  it  prudent  to  put  them  to 
the  question  a.  second  time,  lest,  by 
their .forther  declarations,  they  might 
give  birth  to  still  wider-epread  scandal, 
and  nM>re  d^oraUe  prosecotioos, 
dee^ied  Uwiser  to  stop  the  progrcea 
of  this  unfoctupate  afiair,  by  sen- 
tencing the  brothers  Hooque  to  the 
galleys  for  lifot  Aod  their  sister  to  per- 
petual banishment. 

.'^  In  the  eourse  of  this  extraordinary 
and  ioteiresting  oause^  a  seardi  waa 
ordered  to  be  made  in  the  registerif  to 
show  what  had  been  the  jorispnidenee 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  in  similar 
cases  of  evil  pradiees,  aoeompaned 
by  impieties  and  soroeries.  Tboae 
whe  pleaded  for  Visier  and  the  jodgo 
of  Pacv,  after  having  contended  iluit 
the  speUs  east  by  the  accused  could  not 
of  themselves  produce  the  fatil  efleeca 
which  had  followed ;  it  beeame  neoea* 
sary  to. attribute  them  to  anotlier 
ag«t,whohad  the- power  todo«vil» 
and  who  had  been  invoked  bv  the  ac- 
cused for  that  purpose  %  and  they  tben 
went  on  to  show  that  similar  crimes 
having  occurred  in  France  in  the  six- 
teenth and  beginning  of  the  aevcn- 
teenth  centuries,  the  court  of  parfia- 
ment  had  evinced  great  aeal  in  check* 
ing  theaif  b^  the  rigoroM  pqnishment 
of  the  guilty,  aboodaat  prooft  of 
wluoh,  they  added*  were  fomished  by 
the  reffisters  of  perliaaient»  a  Kit 
of  which  had  been  orawn  up  hy  Bodfa^ 
a  learned  advocate  of  the  eoort  of 

Cirliameat.  Thia  list  waa  aa  fol- 
ws:— 

«<  Bv  sentence  of  the  coort  m  1M8» 
one  Havillier  waa  eondcmDed  to  bo 
hanged  and  burned  for  malpraetieea  by 
sorceryt  Ac  His  danghter,  Jaae  H». 
villier,  underwent  the  same  pvniab- 
flMnt,  for  thesaase  crime,  thirty  yeara 
alter ;  the  sentenoe  to  that  eflect  hf 
the  judge  of  Rebeinont,  near  Cosn- 
pi^gne,  80th  April,  1A76»  bei^g  ooo- 
firmed  by  parliament. 

<<  By  seoteoee  of  dOth  Jnoei  155U 
Jane  Marechal,  for  similar  crioMs,  waa 
haoged  and  burned* 

«  By  that  of  24th  December,  1453» 
William  EdeUnei  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  waa  condemned  to  be  beamed  an 


«<Bvthatof  1674,  a  gentleman 

beheaded  m  Paris  for  sorcery.    TL 

had  been  found  vpon  him  a  littln 
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waxen  figure,  the  head  and  heart  of 
which  were  pierced. 

**  By  decree  of  the  I  Ufa  January, 
1577«  confirming  the  sentence  6t  the 
huly  of  St.  Chratopher,  near  Senlis, 
Jane  Dord  waci  humed,  after  having 
confessed  that  she  had  caused  the 
death  of  three  men,  hy  throwmg  a 
oertain  powder  in  a  phi^e  over  which 
therwere  likely  to  pasA,  and  toying, 
while  throning  it^  in  tha  name  of'  CM 
and  aB  the  devils,  &e. 

**fij  another  of  aoth  May;  1586, 
Simoma  RegauH  was  hanged  and 
homed  fbr  sorcery,  ind  on-  the  Tth  of 
Septemher,  of  the  same  yea^,  Antony 
Ci^n  was  hanged  for  the  same  crime. 

^  By  another  of  1^  28tb  Novemher, 
1598,  Mai^gueret  Leronz  was,  after 
haTing  heen  put  to  the  queMion,  and 
made  amende  han&rdtHef  hanged  and 
homed  fi^r  sorcery  ^  and  on  the  7th 
Septemher,  of  same  year,  Jane  Rouf- 
ftrd,  and  on  the  14th  of  the  same 
month,  Frances  Sozanne,  sufFered  the 
same  punishment  for  the  same  crhnes. 

*<By  decree  of  SOth  December^ 
1573,  Jane  Oollier,  convicted  of  having 
caosed  the  death  ^  cattle  by  sorcery, 
was  hanged  and  burned.  * 

**  By  that  of  16th  Pebmary,  1591, 
Jane  Davenne  was  hanged  ft>r  |(rofa« 
nation.  ' 

-  By  ^decreesof  44th  and  ISth  Au- 
gust, IfiOl,  T^ichdas  Guillaome  and 
Jane  RoUand  were  hang«d  and  burned 
fbr  magical  practices. 

*^  By  that  of  S8rd  November,  1004, 
PhiKlMirt  LMoux,  convicted  of  the 
crimee  of  hze  nurjestee  ditine^  mal- 
practices, and  sorcery,  and  having  re- 
nounced God  and  adored  the  devil, 
was  -iianged  and  burned.'* 

Abbt^  Guyon  detmls  another  case,* 
siAaeqtfKnit  to  thetie  taken  from  the 
registers  of  parliament,  flamely,  those 
of  Lavvnx  and '  BlauH  sentenced  oH 
the  ISth  'December,  1691,  for  mal- 
practices and  sorceries,  to  be  hanged, 
tMr  kMlies  consumed  by  fire,  and 
their  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds. 
The  faots  of  thb'ciise  were  aS  follow. 
Somoin^sc^eet  expressicMis  of  l^ierre 
Bianle  and  Medard  Lavaux,  shepherds^ 
at  Pacy,  having  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  judge  of  that  place,  he 
had  them  arrested.  Biaute  thought 
to  free  himself  by  asserting  that  it  was 
not  he  hot  Lavauz  who  had  composed 
tile  spell,  for  using  which  thev  were 
accused.    Upon  i&  persons  of  both. 


as  well  as  in  their  houses,  had  been 
found  books  cbntmning  magical  cha- 
racters and  figures,  and  receipts  for 
making  various  execrable  charms,  &c. 
Biaule  confessed  that,  wishing  to  re-i 
venge  himself  upon  M.  Lefevre,  the 
seigneur  de  Pacy,  and  upon  his  shop-' 
hera,  he  had  begged  Lavaux,  who  was 
more  skilful  thim  himself,  to  comoose 
and  caM  spells  upon  the  cattle  or  M. 
Lefevre.  That  he  had  engaged  him 
to  do  this  about  St.  John's  day,  the 
time  when  the  last  mortality  com« 
menced,  and  that  the  spell  used  was 
that  of  the  nme  comHrations,  Both 
prisoners  concurred  m  stating  that  it 
was  composed  of  the  blood  mid  dung 
of  horses,  cowSf  and  sheep,  holy  footer , 
and  holy  bread  (pain  beni)  which  had 
heen  blessed  in  fine  parishes,  a  portion 
of  the  consecrated  host,  which  they  had 
reserved  at  their  last  communion,  toadsp 
vipers,  and  snails ;  all  of  which  they 
put  into  a  new  earthen  pot,  with  several 
billets  or  pieces  of  paper,  upon  which 
were  written,  with  the  blood  of  ammaU 
and  holy  water,  the  words  of  the  conse* 
eration — this  is  my  body,  and' the 
other  words  of  the  evangelist  St.  John 

—AND  THE  WORD  WAS  MADE  FLESH. 

In  the  last  examination,  the  judge 
called  upon  them  to  declare  where 
their  sjpells  had  been  placed,  but  they 
refused  to  do  so,  saymg,  that  if  they 
discovered  them,  they  would  both  in- 
evitably die,  as  a  punishment  for  their 
repentance  or  rescinding  their  pact 
with  the  demon.  They  confessed* 
however,  that  their  spells  were  double* 
that  is  to  say,  that  one  was  placed  in 
the  stable,  cow-house,  or  sheep-fold* 
or  in  a  place  where  the  cattle  must 
pass ;  and  the  other  they  kept  at  home* 
and  moistened  it  from  time  to  time 
with  vinegar,  in  order  to  muntain  the 
diestructive  energy  of  the  one  in  the 
stable,  oow-house,  or  other  place  where 
it  was  deposited,  by  the  invocation  of 
the  devil.  Lavaux,  moreover,  ac- 
cfised  Biaule  of  having  the  book 
which  teaches  the  baptism  of  lambs, 
(bateme  des  agneaux,)  and  it  was 
found  in  his  house.  It  was  a  compli- 
cation of  new  impieties  to  aid  in  the 
execution  of  other  malpractices.  It 
was  performed  by  making  a  lamb 
swallow  a  little  salt,  whilst  the  words 
halmt  Paulo  et  omnes  sanctos  were  re- 
peated. It  was  then  sprinkled  with 
hoi  V  water,  and  the  sacramental  words 
of  baptism  pronounced  over  it|  with 
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other  profanatioQa  deti^ed  in  the  exa- 

ininations. 

.   All  these  things  heing  proved,  tba 

judge,  on  the  '^6th   October,   1691, 

sentenced  the  culpritH  to  make  ametide 

}i<morahle%  and  after  being  put  to  the 

guestioni  to  be  hanged  and  toeir  bodies 
urned.  From  tnis  sentence  thero 
Vas  an  appeal  made  to  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  but  that  august  assembly 
ipinanimouslv  confirmed  the  judgment 
9f  the  inferior  court  by  a  decree  which 
was  printed,  and  to  tlie  following 
effect  :^-.''  Decree  of  oui*  lords  of  the 
court  of  parliament,  pronounced 
against  Pierre  Diaule  and  Medard 
Lavauz,  shepherd  sorcerers  (bergeri 
Morciers)  of  the  province  of  Brie,  at 
the  instance  of  the  procureur  fiscal  of 
the  said  jurisdiction,  demander  and 
accuser  of  Pierre  Biaule  and  Medard 
Lavauz.  The  defendanta  and  ac« 
cusedf  prisoners  in  the  Conciergerie 
of  the  palace,  appealing  from  the  sen« 
ience  given  against  them  the  26th 
October  last,  by  which  the  said  Biaule 
and  Lavauz  are  declared  to  be  guilty 
and*  convicted  of  superstitions,  impie* 
tiesi  saorileffes,  profSuiations,  empoi* 
sonings,  ana  malpractices  mentioned 
}n  the  trial,  and  by  means  of  which,  or 
ptherwise,  they  premeditatedly  caused 
the  death  of  two  horses  and  forty»six 
aheep  belonging  to  the  Seigneur  of 
Pacy— *in  reparation  of  which  and 
other  things  (cai)  resulting  from  the 
ti'ial,  they  are  condemned,  accordiiw 
to  article  three  of  the  ordunnance  of 
the  king,  of  the  year  IGS'i,  to  maka 
amende  honorable,  naked  in  thciv 
shirts,  having  a  halter  round  their 
hecks,  and  each  holding  in  his  hand  a 
lighted  waz  torch  of  the  weight  of 
two  pounds,  before  the  pincipol  gate 
and  entrance  of  the  said  Pacy,  the 
i^eat  of  the  inferior  court,  and  before 
the  parochial  church  of  the  village  of 
Cossigny,  and  there  to  declare,  in  a 
loud  and  audible  voice,  that  hardily, 
(temerairementj  wickedly,  and  ill-ad- 
visedly,  they  committed  the  said  super- 
stitions, impieties,  sacrileges,  profaua* 
tions,  &c.  of  which  they  repent,  and 
ask  pardon  of  God  and  the  kinc,  and 
then  to  be  hanced  and  strangled,  and 
have  their  bodies  consumed  by  iire, 
a.id  their  ashes  thrown  to  the  winds, 
and  all  their  good:^,  &c,  cunfutcated. 
Given  in  parliament,  the  16th  Decern- 
ber,  1601.  Collated  and  signed,  De 
^i  Uaumct  and  sentence  executed  ou 


Saturday,  22nd  Deccmbar,  1691,  at 
the  said  Pacy." 

« I  have  thought  it  right/*  Abbe 
Guyon  adds,  "  to  give,  wUb  some  de* 
tail,  this  trial  of  the  sbajpherds  of  Pacy^ 
6rst,  as  it  shows  by  prmoiples  and  au* 
thentic  facts,  the  nature  of  thesa  sor* 
oeries;  and,  secondly,  because  tba 
printed  aocount  of  it  is  now  eztramely 
scaroe«  1  could  multiply  instances  or 
similar  cases,  were  I  to  gu  buck  to  an 
earlier  period  of  our  annals ;  for  to* 
wards  tne  and  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
lY.  liis  miyesty  sent  a  special  oommia* 
iion  into  the  jiay$  de  labour  (near 
Bayonne),  to  tsJ&e  cognizance  of  nan»» 
bcrless  cases  of  sorcery  and  witch« 
^raft,  which  oommissiou  jprooceded 
with  so  much  zeal  and  activity,  that  in 
a  short  space  of  time  more  than  aiz 
hundred  persons  of  both  sezes  wera 
burned  for  sorcery,  auostacy,sacril«ge, 
renounoing  God,  aooring  the  devU| 
and  other  abominable  crimes.*'  Ou  a 
review  of  the  whole  aubjeet,  the  aUia 
adds,  *'  I  oannot  believe  that  so  many 
writers,  several  of  whom  were  of  disiin- 
guished,  nay,  first-rate  merit,  and  tka 
nrst  judges  of  the  principal  tribunals 
of  Europe,  were  nothiiw  more  than 
visionaries  and  weak^mimfed,  credulous 
persons.  Nur  can  it  be  supMised  thai 
they  would  have  calumniatea  and  con* 
demned  to  death,  as  guilty  of  sorcery, 
an  infinite  number  of  wnocent  persons, 
if  they  deemed  them  guilty  only  of 
superstition,  credulous  imbecility,  or 
causing  tha  death  of  cattle  by  natural 
means.  A  reasonable  man  dart  not 
l^vcr  this,  nor  believe  in  iL  For  threo 
centuries  these  crimes  were  nroved  and 
avowed  by  those  guilty  of  tnen^  ia  all 
the  tribunals  of  Europe^  the  details^ 
in  all,  being  of  the  most  perfect  nni- 
formity,  whence  I  conclude  that  it  ia 
impossible  to  call  in  doubt  the  itality  of 
magic  and  witchcraft/' 

In  treatuig  another  branch  of  tbo 
subject  of  magic.  Abbe  Guyon  rt£sra 
to  what  he  calls  tho  famous  ami  imjmmM 
Clamcttlet  of  the  Jew,  Rabani  Solunioa» 
in  which  ha  teaches  the  manner  of 
operating  according  to  the  rules  of  thm 
grand  cobalistical  art  upon  all  sorts  of 
sul))ects.  **  Every  one,'*  ho  says,  •*  by 
means  of  these  operations  will  have  the 
gratification  of  his  wishes— tha  great 
to  maintain  themselves  in  power,  tbo 
lowly  to  rise  out  of  the  dust,  iha  war- 
rior tha  means  of  sooceeding  in  him 
perilona  enterprise^  tha|NKMr  to  b^eont 
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Hchy  the  rich  to  preserve  their  wealtby 
the  sick  to  recover  their  healthy  those 
who  are  well  to  prevent  and  keep  away 
disease ;  in  a  word^  there  will  be  found 
eertidn  means  of  accomplishing  their 
desiresy  whatever  they  may  be^  as^ 
for  instance^  to  inspire  by  magical 
aecrets  either  love  or  hatred,  to  win 
*t  all  games  of  chance«  to  hinder  the 
effect  of  marrkig«9  &c.  The  author 
points  out  how  all  these  things  are  to 
oe  done,  and  in  order  to  persuade  hia 
readers  to  practise  them,  he  assures 
them  that  he  himself  had  practised 
themj  and  seen  others  do  so  success^ 
fully.  Some  of  the  rales  he  gives  are 
to  the  following  effect-^ 

**  Preparations  for  eabaliatical  ope* 
rations — After  having  prepared,  ao- 
eordmg  to  the  prescribed  rules,  the 
sheets  of  parchment,  or  the  plates  of 
metal  upon  which  to  inscribe  or  engrave 
tallsmanic  figm*es,  they  should  be  put, 
says  the  author  of  the  Clavicules,  m  a 
box  made  of  olive  wood,  a  foot  and 
A  half  long,  and  of  proportionable 
breadth,  although  without  scruple  one 
of  any  other  wood  may  be  employedi 
provided  it  be  new  lined  with  white 
jfuen,  and  have  a  lock  and  kev.  There 
should  be  put  in  along  with  the  parch- 
ment, or  the  metal  plates,  an  aube  tit 
long  robe  of  white  and  new  linen,  a 
cap,  stockings,  breeches  of  the  same 
staff,  whHe  gloves,  thin  nhoes  of  the 
same  ooloor  and  of  fine  leather ;  all 
these  being  required  during  important 
operations.  There  Is  to  be  likewise 
pot  in  an  esenitoire.  In  the  shape  of  a 
little  square  box,  furnished  with  several 
crow-quill  pens,  with  a  white  handled 
penknife,  a  well4empered  steel  piercer, 
sharp  pointed  and  like  a  graver,  a  pair 
of  fine  scissors,  and  an  inkstand  of  fine 
white  ware,  with  cotton  and  good  ink. 
It  IS  also  necessary  to  have  another 
little  box  containing  a  steel  and  flint 
for  making  new  fire,  with  a  virgin  wax 
taper,  that  is  to  say,yellow  wax.  More- 
^er,  a  phial  fill^  with  holy  water, 
made  during  the  ceremonies  of  the 
rlgil  of  Easter.  To  these  are  to  be 
aiMed  three  knives,  one  sharp-pointed 
andwlitte>lnndled  \  another  thepotntof 
whidi  should  resemble  an  ancient  cut- 
lass, and  the  third  crescent-like  in  the 
form  of  a  bill-hook  ;  these  two  last 
should  have  black  handles. 

''Besides  these  there  should  be  a 
hnel-rod  of  the  same  length  as  the 
^Mve^wood  box#  and  another  rod  of  the 


same  tree,  thick  as  the  thumb ;  a  little 
sprinkling  brush  made  with  the  hair 
taken  from  a  white  colt ;  a  packet  of 
perfumes  befittinflr  (coTtvenables)  the 
seven  planets  ;  a  little  chafing-dish  of 
earthenware,  or  any  other  material, 
with  new  charcoal  to  be  lighted  when 
incensing  or  fumigation  becomes  neces- 
sary ;  a  little  biul  of  new  twine  for 
tracing  correctly  the  great  circles  that 
ft  may  be  requisite  to  nrake  upon  the 
earth  or  the  floor ;  and  lastly,  a 
Compass  and  rule  for  the  minor  opera- 
tions. 

''After  having  blessed,  sprinkledi 
and  incensed  the  substances  to  be  offered 
to  the  spirits  of  the  stars,  to  render 
them  favourable  to  the  designs  and  un-» 
dertakings  of  the  invokers,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  formula  which  they  use 
hi  their  operations  when  invoking  the 
sun,  which  can  be  done  only  on  a  Sun- 
day, as  each  planet  has  a  particular 
day  in  the  week  consecrated  to  it. 

*'PRATBa    WHEN   INVOKING    THE    StTN. 
*  ClftvicnlM,  Chapter  IX 

"  Lord  Adanaif  who  hast  formed  an 
umoorthy  sinner  trflerthy  ownimage  and 
hkenesSf  from  the  tile  and^  object  mud 
tf  the  earth  f  and  raised  him  in  the  pro^ 
gress  of  time  to  the  profound  hnowled^e 
of  thy  ineffable  wonders,  deign  by  the 
virtue  of  these  sacred  wordSf  that  thou 
hast  ceaued  to  be  written  by  thy  servant 
Moses  on  the  mysterious  tables,  to  bless 
and  sanctify  edl  my  operations  and 
undertakings:  O  Arabana,  Jerablem, 
Jodadac,  Zophielf  Eloy,  Abrax. 

"  INVOCATION. 

"  Com€fCeUstial  spirits,  glittering  with 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  radiant  spirits  ever 
ready  to  obey  the  powerful  voice  of  the 
great  and  supreme  Tetragrammaton, 
come  aid  me  in  the  operations  I  am  about 
to  perform  under  the  auspices  of  the 
torch  of  day,  which  the  Creator  has 
formed  for  the  service  of  all  nature. 
With  that  design  I  invoke  ye.  Be  com^ 
pknsant,  and  grant  what  I  require  of 
you  in  the  name  of  him  who  nas  been 
pleased  to  bear  the  glorious  names  of 
Annoran,  Adonais,  Sabaltoth, 

"CONJUaATION. 

**  Happy  spirits,  who  have  been  created 
to  see  the  face  of  him,  who  is  seated  on 
the  eherubims,  I  conjure  you,  genii  full 
of  force,  in  the  name  of  Sadai,  Cados^ 
Pnaba^  JZddaif  Eloyn,  and  by  thename 
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of  the  firU  lighi,  which  i$  the  nm,  to 
contribute  to  the/ull  success  of  the  ope^ 
ration  lam  diHmU  lonc^  more  con^ 
jure  you  to  employ  your  virtue  andpourer 
in  heeping  away  the  maleficent  genut 
who  interrupt  or  avert  the  favourable 
influences  from  my  operation.  logajui 
repeat  my  conjuration  to  you  in  virtue 
of  the  dwine  names  of4bbaye,  Badiek 
taracaza,  AmadyqL". 

The  affecUtionj  Abbe  Gujon  re- 
markiy  of  terminating  several  of  tbe 
names  of  tbe  j^ii  «»th  tbe  letter  L» 
one  of  tbose  whicK  tbe  sacred  language 
^vei  to  tbe  Most  Higk»  was  an  im- 
piety tbat  sometimes  succeeded  to  tbe 
work  of  tbese  cabalists,  topunisb  tbepi 
and  increase  tbeir  blind  confidence  in 
their  magical   operations*      Agrippa 
(Book  iii.  cbap,  zijpr.)  gives  two  v^ipr 
singular  examples  of  this  succ^t  rf 
tbey  be  true  as  be  asserts  tbey  are^^ 
**  I  saw/'  sa>'i  be*  "  iritb  my  own  eje^ 
A  man  wbo  wrote  upon  virgin  parcb- 
ment  tbe  name  of  a  sign  of  ^  a  certain 
spirit  at  tbe  befitting  hour  of  tbe  mooo^ 
Tbis  be  made  a  river  frog  io  swallow, 
and  after  murmuring  a  few  wprds»  be 
tbrew  tbe  frog  back  into  tbe  river, 
whicb  caused  immediately  a  violent 
storm  of  wiAdi  and  bail,  and  rain«     I 
•aw  tbe  same  person  write  tbe  nam^ 
and  sign  of  another  spirit  at  tbe  hour 
of  Mars,  upon  •  j>iece  of  paper,  which 
he  tied  to  the  ncick  of  a  orpw,  that  ho. 
let  fly,  whilst  he  pronounced   sook^ 
words  from  the  Scriptures,  and  in* 
■tantly  there  arose  from  tbat  point  of 
tbe  heavens  to  which  the  bird  flew,  i^ 
frightful  black  cloud,  followed  by  the 
mosl appalling  thunder.*' 

Abbe  Guyon,  in  tbe  course  of  hit 
treatise,  refers  to  a  ver^r  singular  work 
by  the  celebrated 'Tritheme,  of  the 
order  of  St  Benedict,  and  Abbot  of 
Spanbetm,  who  was  looked  upon,  in 
tne  sixteenth  century,  as  a  devout  and 
learned  ecclesiastic.  His  work  is  en- 
titled, Stenographia,  hoc  est  are  per 
occultam  scripturam  cmum  #ift  mMaui- 
totem  absentibus  aperiendi  certa.  Tri- 
theme begins  his  book  by  affirming  the 
reality  of  tbe  invocation  and  evocation 
of  the  genii  or  spirits  of  the  stars  and 
tbe  air.  As  one  of  the  most  efficient 
means  of  doing  thb,  he  gives  a  very  fine 
prayer  of  his  own  composition,  which 
contains  all  the  economie  of  religion, 
and  the  Ihrst  words  of  which  are— 
Ommpotens  sempiteme  Deus,  He 
•tatei  It  to  be  an  infallible  means  id 
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evokhw  whatofer  spirit  mny  bt  naae^ 
who  will  oarry  a  letter  and  coDununi* 
cata  the  eToker*s  tboqfffats  to  any  onc> 
in  any  place  however  dislant,  that  may 
be  wished.    Should  the  resulu  of  thin 
operation  be  as  certain  aa  Tritheae 
affirms  them  to  he,  the  Meral  adop. 
tion  of  such  a  cheap  and  rapid  »odn 
of  correspondence,    wovU   pvove  m 
heaary  blow  and  great  discoiinigenMit 
to  the  new  ayatemjof  penny  poetagieu 
The  method  4Nmfidently  rcoQnuneodcd 
by   Trithame  ia  aa  foUoirst    After 
hiaviiiff  said  the  .peayev .  alreadf  meis- 
tioned,  the  oalestial  spirit  will  a^piar. 
befoM  you,  when  job  will  esoUm  to 
him  your  intention,  pnttiag  only  a  few 
signifioatiTe  words  in  yo«r letter.  Yo« 
will  comoiaad  him  to  take  it  to  tho 
address,  and  be  will  instantly  ob^. 
When  your  friend  receivea  if,  ha  wtU 
repeat  devoutly  the  same  prayer  torn* 
ing  his  face  to  the  star  than  doninaol 
in  the  heavens,  or  to  that  part  of  tho 
world  befitting  tlie  spirit,  taiung  care 
to  prooounoa  tbcea  wordiib  Xoa»wC0% 
iiauyr,  and  ha  will  then,  without  hkU 
underatand  the  massage  oonfidad  to 
the  spurit.     But  ae  theae  apbita  an 
not  to  be  found  arerv  «hcre»   aaeli 
having  its  paouliar  dweUiiig  or  diatrict, 
the  Ahbot  Tritheme  f|ivea  a  osethod 
for  diseovering  them,aai  milsiag  tham 
hear  jon  when  yon  call*    And  this  ia 
bjr  means  of  a  diagmm,  oampneeJ  aC 
eight  concentric  eirdea,  interaeatad  hy 
as  many  diaasetrieal  lines,  which  form 
sixteen  spacea,  thatara  to  be  filled  vp 
with  several  names,  and  whioh  witt 
point  out  the  peenUar  pbee  of  iha 
spirit's  residcnoe  in  the  aiiv  and  von 
are  to  turn  yourself  towards  the  pUaa 
of  the  spirit  yaa  wisli  to  evoke.    Trt* 
theme  gives  the  names  and  signs,  and 
explains  the  attributes  and  powers  ui 
these  spirits,  with  as  dceidea  an  assn* 
ranee  and  precision,  as  if  these,  parti* 
culars  had  formed  part  of  holy  writ, 
and  he  even  enionemtes  how  asanj 
subaUema   these  qarits  hare  ondcr 
them.     The  diisfr,  who  are  to  tka 
number  of  sixteen,  ha  places  in  the  aix* 
teen  wind%  to  which  latter  he  gives 
imaginary  names,  partly  taken  mas 
the  Hebn»w,  to  embellish  the  mystery. 
The  east  wind  is  Pannassel ;  the  south 
{Subsvlamu)  is  Padiel ;  Eums  is  Ga- 
wmel :  Ewn  Auster  ia  AxeUd  |  Aastsr» 

^n^^vv^^vava^  vwV#o 

Fearing,  however,  that  these  eelas* 
tial  letter-carrien  might  at  ttasa 
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prove  n^gfigentf  or  go  ailrtj  on  thmr 
joomeyy  Tritheme  dencribes  another 
naana  of  nuking  known  vour  thoughts 
to  an  abient  friend^  which  u  bj  making 
use  of  the  imagesof  the  invoked  epiiritai 
<<  Bfake»"  he  sam,  ^  a  iignre  of 'Wax# 
or  »  painting  of  OHJM,  who  yoa  will 
repreaent  naked,  witii  a  loag"  beard» 
iMklding  a  boolcin  his  right 'hinrdy  and 
n pen ip  thaother,  and  nounled  npo« 
nniany4)olonredbiilL  >  Whilst  naiong 
or  dmwing  this  figure  jou^wiU  saj«-« 
Mujf  this  fiSf»*  of^  <Atf  gpfol^OaiFiBi^ 
he  perfeett  ocwmplisked,  and  £t  io 
mmatmee  mrdy,  feM/mUyf^'iaid  camm, 
pleiefy  mjf  uiieiUiom  to  my  friend 'K* 
mm  o/N»  Amau  •  Then  write  tout 
own  name  upenr  the 'forehead  or  th^ 
figure  with  vooe  oil  Qihmle  roMoS),  and 
upon  its  breast  that  ef  jour  friendy 
laying — Here  tt  the  fignre  of  N0  to 
whom  I hme  made  hmaum  aiy  isttAtfa*^ 
OrUielf^  aagel  ef  JSkturu*  Amen  J 
Make  after  that  a  second  inMge  of 
Orifielt  upon  the  forehead  of  which 
write  the  word  Morieth  and  upon  the 
breast  Traeeda^  Join  these  two  images 
nee  to  faoe«  safingu-Zn  the  name. -of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Hofy 
Spirit,  Amen,  Hear  me,Orifiieltfnnoe 
oftheetarof  Saturn,  loonpare  yon  by 
iS^  power  of  the  Almighty  to  hear  me^ 
leeanmmdand  order  you,hy*the  virtue 
of  your  own  image,  to  go  qmekly  and 
onnQumte  to  N*  earn  of  N*  myAeithea 
(here  these  wishes  should  be  told  in 
ftiU  to  the  sphity  adding)  >^Bre'  nothing 
qfudmt  Icommandyou  in-ihe'name  of 
Me  Faiktrt  4e.  You  should  then  fold 
up  these 'two  imageeina  white  linen 
<l^oth»  and  put  thmn  into  an  earthen 
vessel  that  is  called  by  the  Brabmina 
of  IncUap  JRIome^  Ahron^a^  which 
must  beoovered  wsthn  well-tannedskhiy 
and  the»  placed  sunder  the*  threshold 
of  a  door  >  for  twenty-four  howrs*. 
Having  accurately  foUowed  these  direo« 
tion%  you  need  not  have  the  least  doubt 
Imt  tiiat  the  morning  after  having  done 
so  vonr  desire  will  be  accompHshedy 
and  your  iiiend  be  made  All  ly  acquainted 
with  all  yoa  desired  him  to  know. 
This  is  a  rare  and  precious  secret  thai 
no  one  as  yet  has  dared  to  make 
public* 

Upon  this  cabalistical  method  of 
sonveying  letters  and  intelligence  Abbe 
Guvon  makes  the  following  .  obser'* 
rations— p**'  Either  Tritheme  was  a 
Visionary  or  an  impostor,  or,  if  the 


facts  be  true,  which  both  he  and  many- 
others  asserty  then  it  follows  that  the 
devil  took  the  forms  of  these  spirits  to 
do  his  behests,  atifd  what  renders  this 
last  supposition  at  least  probable  is, 
that  it  w  scakrcely  t>Ossible  that  the  en- 
^e  sect  of  cabalbts,  which  existed  so 
long  a  time,  and  always  spoke  of  these 
apparitions  as  real,  wontd  have  done 
so,  had  there  not  been  something  of 
truth  ^nd  reaKty  intnanybf  the  in- 
stances.'* 

The  manner,  according  to  Agrippa^ 
ef  forming  cabalistical  vrords,  was  to 
throw  u^n  a  table,  representing  a  map 
of  the  world;  "with  the  divisions  of  the 
winds,  the^  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  and 
of  those  which  were  found  together  in 
each  division  a  word  was  formed. 
The  words  to  be  used  in  invoking  Pa^. 
diel,  aceordtng  to  Tritheme,  are— > 
**  Padieli  aporsi,  mesarpon,  omer<u, 
pehidin,  maipreano,  condxsen,  ulearo, 
thenephi,  had,  merphoH,  paroys,  gobuli, 
maiUhomoyon,  il,  tdurtamareon,  atrimy. 
Ion,  peatha,  ehasnd,  carthiel,  medoni, 
redbdOf*  &c.  **  Yon  will  scarcely,"  adds 
Tritheme,  ''have  pronounced  these 
words,  before  several  genii  will  appear, 
and  with  an  officious  air  take  your 
letter,  or  receive  any  other  orders  you 
wish'  to  give  them,  and  set  instantly 
about  executing  them.*' 

Some  other  curious  instances  of  the 
pretended  resources  of  the  cabalistic 
art  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Jean  Bellot,  cure  of  Millemonts,  in 
the  diocese  of  Chartres,  who  called 
himself  ^^Makre  aux  Sciences  dtvinee 
et  celertes,"  It  is  evident  from  his 
treatises  on  cheromancy,  and  physiog^. 
nomy,  that  no  one  could  have  more 
faith  thAn  he  had  in  the  reveries  and 
practices  of  superstitious  magic.  He 
was  so  convinced  of  its  efficacity,  that 
after  giving' the  most  ridiculous,  the 
most  licentious,  and  the  most  criminal 
details,  he  invites  those  of  his  readers 
who  may  not  have  fully  understood  his 
books,  to  call  upon  him  to  receive  fur- . 
ther  enlightenment.  He  concludes 
his  art  of  preaching,  which  is  based 
upon  cabalistic  principles,  by  describ- 
ing a  method  for  learning  by  heart,, 
without  much  aid  from  the  memorpr,  a 
sermon.  This  process,  if  as  efficacious 
as  the  worthy  Jean  Bellot  assert  it  to 
be,  may  prove  a  valuable  secret  to  those 
pretended  impromptu  preachers,  who . 
happen  not  to  be  gifted  with  strong^ 
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powers  of  memory.    The  folkwing  is 
the  process : — 

«It  is  necessary,"  says  the  curd 
Bellot,  ''to  begin  the  operation  by 
reading  what  yon  propose  to  preach 
the  next  day.  After  having  twice 
read  it,  you  will  bless  your  room  with 
this  prayer.^'  Benedicite»  Domjae,  \o» 
cum  istum^  ut  sit  in  eo  saneiitasyoaritas* 
mansaetudoiy  virtus^  victoria  per  eum 
qui  rentttrus  est/  Ac.  After  this 
blessingi  kneel  down  by  your  bed-side 
and  repeat  three  times  thia  prayeri 
which  is  the  secret  of  secrets^  gemma 
iaeretortan-^  A^o»f  Theos,  hasama- 
giel,  gegusan,  sazaman,  sathaman^ 
geroomanthas,  salathie)^  nesomel,  ma« 

SI  nnieghamtt^  yazamir,  zerjamasin  $ 
mamaly  menaniszay  deleeh,  faazama* 
malotby  moy*  pamasi  hanasaelnca^  so* 
cramonient»  degonomania^  aramachaiuy 
eiedes,  bacher,  ffirtasomamy  diseton, 
pailapathos,  halitiU  osaehinauy  machii  ;* 
and  then — *  Octerdemens  angelorum 
Dens  royer  et  invooate  per  saoctissi-* 
mos  angelos  tuos  Elyphamasay^  Gelo- 
mterosy  Gedobonay,  Saromana,  Elenk 
niai  et  per  angelos  tuos  quorum  Deo 
eonserata  snnt  omnia  at  a  nobis  pro« 
ferri,  non  debeatitque  sunt  hffic/  " 

After  this  yon  make  a  drawing  of 
yonr  chamber  on  paper,  mai'king  it 
with  the  capitals  A,  D,  C,  D,  £,  to 
which  must  be  added  these  others — 
X,  P,  N,  K,  S,  G,  Y.  You  will  then« 
after  placing  this  paper  in  your  bed, 
lie  down  upon  it,  after  repeatmg  a  very 
long  Latin  prayer,  and  another  in  the 
morning  on  rising.  "  This  said  «nd 
done,"  adds  the  cure  of  Miltemonts^ 
''all  that  you  read,  no  matter  how  long, 
will  be  present  to  yonr  mind,  and  you 
need  not  have  the  least  fear  of  failure ; 
for  even  should  yon  wi$h  to  omit  »ome^ 
thing,  it  will  be  no  longer  in  your 
power.  And  by  this  means  you  will 
acquire  by  degrees  (petit  h  petit)  an 
extraordinary  and  perfect  knowledge 
of  your  own  genius,  to  the  g^reat  in* 
crease  of  the  glory  of  God,  the  love 
of  your  neighbour,  and  the  edification 
of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  following  are  short  euts  to 
love  and  hatred,  given  by  the  worthy 
cur6 : — 

"  To  make  people  love  each  otheff 
draw  two  figures  embracing:  to  caustf 
hatred,  represent  them  in  confusion 
Und  disputmg  upon  a  plate  of  constel- 
lated copper.    If  yonr  intentiom  are 


gaod,  wrHe*  the  name  of  the  person 
upon  the  belly  of  the  figure ;  tf  evilf 
write  it  upon  the  back,  and  add  the 
name  of  the  star  wbioh  is  then  in  the 
ascendaat,  and  take  oave  te  keep  re* 
pealing,  all  the  time  you  are  mwcin^ 
the  figfure,  the  impreoadon  you  wish  to 
fall  upon  year  enen^.  Some  of  these 
figures  are  hung  round  the  neck,  or 
worn  upon  other  parts  of  the  body,  ov 
oanried'  in  the  pocket.  Others  are 
buried  in  the  earth,  or  thrown  inlo  • 
river  or  fountain,  j^boed  on  a  roanteU 
piece»  or  attached  to  the  branch  of  a 
tree*  It  is  sold  that  a  magteisa  in 
ancient  Egypt  made  some  was  figures 
so  perfect,  that  according  at  he  plunged 
them  in  the  water,  the  enemy*s  fleet 
continued  to  sink  gradually,  and  wo«dd 
have  foundered,  had  not  the  magician 
drawn  the  wax  figures  out  of  the 
water.'* 

The  method  SnckmdUm,  attrihotedlt 
but  without  any  good  authority,  to 
Pope  Leo.  IV.,  whioh  was  to  preserve 
the  reciter  from  all  evil,  and  render 
htm  snocessful  In  all  his  undertakings^ 
was  a  very  long  prayer  in  Latin,  ao* 
oompanied  by  numberless  signs  of  the 
eross.  Afl»r  invoking  the  aid  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Virgin,  the  saints,  and 
angels,  it  goes  on  thuTf— 

**  O  Adonay,per  quera  omnia  Uberata 
sunt,  libera  me  ab  omni  male.  O  Ado* 
nay,  per  quem'  omnia  consolata  sonty 
eonsolate  me.  O  Adonay,  perqnem 
omnia  adjuta  sonf,  ac^nva  me  in  ohm 
ntbus.  Libera  me  in  nomine  i^  Patrls 
qui  totommnndnm  creavit,  Ike.  £cee 
erueem  de  nostrl  Jean  Christl,  Ibgite 
partes  adverse,  vidt  leo  de  tribn  iu^ 
das.  Radix  David.  Alkhiya  [repeated 
three  times.]  O  Agios,  O  Tbeos,  !»> 
clriron,  Athaoatoii,  Deus  ifl  Abralunni 
Deus  >l4  Isaac,  Deus  ifi  Jaoob»  De- 
ns i{i  Moysis  mecnm  sit.  Amen.  An- 
gelns  Michael,  Angelns  Gabri^  slni 
in  adjntorium  meum  omnihus  dielra% 
vitffi  meffi.  Amen.  Amedan  ifi  Tan* 
stos  ^  Tanstose  jf  Baroohedio  i|t 
Elcraon  ifi  Maton  tj^  Iglon  ifi  En* 
■an  44  Fides  (et  cwteri  qnam  pluriee) 
mtercedite  pro  me,  Cfaristus  ab  omni 
male  me  defendat.  Amen." 

In  1406,  the  Faculty  of  Theology  of 
Paris  condemned  the  principles  and 
operations  of  the  cabalistioal  roasters 
in  twenty*eight  propositions,  qualifying 
them  as  twnted  with  error^  ■bHP^ 
impiety^  and  id<ria|ry. 
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Of  tiM  fMeroiiiftiio«r»  ftnd  laagiolaiM 
of  ibe  earlier  and  immediately  suhie* 
ooenft  ages,  of  the  Cbrifttian  era»  Abbi 
Guyon  baa  colleoted  the  following  re* 
markabie  partteulari  :^^The  anthori  of 
the  BeeagmiumSf  wider  the  name  of 
St.  dement.  Pope  AaaBtasiiie  ef  Ni> 
080^  and  othen»  inftnna  ns4hat  Simon 
the  magioiaa  sometimes  eaosed  a  man 
to  appear  aupendedin  the  air  withoat 
any  support;  that  he  rendered  hiauelf 
inviflible  whenever  he  wished  $  that  he 

Sieteod  stones  as  easily  as  mod }  that 
e  could  change  his  form  into  that  of 
a  ^Soatf  a  sheep^  or  'a  serpent;  that  he 
eonld  makef  in  appearance^-  as  much 
ecined  money  as  he  wished;  that  he 
used  to  order  a  scythe  to  cut  down 
graas^  which  it  did  better  than  the 
most  expert  mowers ;  that4ie  used  to 
make  statues  step  from  their  pedestals^ 
and  walk  about  and  conrerse ;  that  he 
changed  stone  into  br«ad;  tiut  he 
sometimes  appsared  like  Jannsy  with 
two  hem ;  *that  he  caused  all  manner 
ef  viands  and  -dainties  to  appear  upon 
a  tid>ley  and-  then  vanish  hnmcdiatfly 
after;  that  at  his  bidding  dishes  fiUed 
with  meaty  and  cups  with  drinks  ap- 
proached his  mouth ;  that  on  a  certain 
occasion  he  was  preceded  or  aocom- 

Sanied  by  phantoms  and  spectres,  who^ 
«  saidf  were  the  soub  of  thos^  whom 
he  had  evoked^  and  whose  names  he 
repeated. 

■  Such  was,  in  a  simihtr  way,  a  certain 
DiodorjaM9tkhmojJ»Pre9tigeaieurf  who 
was  looki4  upon  almost  as  a  god  by  the 
people  of  Catania,  whose  senses  he  had 
so  fascinated  that  he  made  them  believe 
tiwt  they  saw  him  change  men  hito 
beaata  and  beasts  Into  men.  Being 
Impriscmed  on  a  charge  of  sorcery,  he 
vanished  from  the  prison,  and  was 
seen  the  same  day  in  Coastantmopley 
whence  he  Was  brought  back  in  chains 
by  the  spirit  that  nad  carried  him 
there.  He  did  not  again  quit  the  prison 
until  his  eBccntion. 

Such,  ahw,  waa  the  Jewish  docioTf 
Sedeeias,  who,  aeoording  to  Trithemey 
appeaiwd  at  the  court  of  Lotus  le  Gros* 
He  waa  so  skilfnl  in  the  art  of  pm-^ 
tige»9  that  he  seemed  to  swallow  up  a 
horse  and  a  cart«load  of  hay,  he  made 
them  to  disappear  so  suddenly.  At 
other  times  he  used  to  cut  oif  a  human 
head,  feety  and  hands,  and  shew  them 


to  a  mnltitode  of  persons  In  a'  basiUf 
streaming  with  blood,  and  then  replace 
them  on  the  trunk  from  which  they 
had  been  taken,  without  leaving  any 
trace  of  a  wound«  He  used  to  cause 
the  singing  of  birds  and  the  noise  of  a 
hunt  to  be  heard  in  the  air,  as  also 
the  appearance  of  harse»raoiag  and 
oembats,  .  He  used  alsoyin  the  middle 
ef  winter,  to  cause  to  appear  in  the 
oourt-yard  of  the  palace  %  ^Mrtene, 
blooming  with  flowers. 

But  .superior  to  all  others  in  the 
perfbrmaace  of  these  feats,  was  the  in^ 
comprehensible  Ziton,  who  astonished 
and  frightened  ail  Germany,  towards 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century* 
Yercealaus,  King  of  Bohemia  and  em- 
peror, had' his  court  continually  filled 
with  magicians,  whose  pre$tiges  and 
malefiae$  formed  his  favourite  amuse* 
ment.  On  his  marriage  with  the  Prin* 
oeas<  Sophia,  daughter  of  John  Duke 
of  Bavaria,*  he  mvited  a  number  of 
these  magk^ans  to  his  court,  to  divert 
the  lords  and  the  public  by  the  exer« 
taons  of  their  art  iad  skill  during  the 
nuptial  £kes.  As  such  exhibitions 
were  then  much  in  vogue,  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria  brought  with  him  a  number  of 
mag^ciaiis  also,  but  who  were  not  by 
any  means  so  skilful  as  those  of  the 
emperor.  In  a  trial  of  skill  between 
the  ducal  and  imperial  magicians, 
Zitony  the  emperor^s  chief  and  favour- 
ite magician,  ran  at  the  most  famous 
of  his  rivals,  his  mouth  frightfully 
wide  open,  and  with  horrible  cries 
swallowed,  or  appeared  to  swallow 
him,  clothes  and  idl,  except  his  sboest 
which  he  did  not  wish  to  eat,  he  said^ 
because  they  were  so  dirty.  The  Bava- 
rian not  re-appearing,  nobodv  doubted 
but  he  had  been  swallowed;  and  of 
this  they  were  still  more  firmly  per<« 
suaded,  when  Ziton  said  that,  not  being 
able  to  keep  upon  his  stomach  so 
heavy  a  morsel,  he  would  go,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  coitrt,  and  discharge  it 
into  a  pond,  or  basin  of  water  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  palacA  Thither  he 
went,  and  drew  forth  of  the  water,  as 
if  after  hiring  vomited  him  into  it* 
the  Bavarian,  all  dirty  and  dripping 
moisture,  and  brought  him  back  igno* 
minionsly  into  the  saloon,  covered 
with  shame  and  ridicule.  The  Bava* 
rian   magicians   were   so  disoounte* 
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oanoed  and  cowed  by  this  adventure^ 
that  thoy  did  not  dare  to  attempt  any 
of  their  prestiges  ditrin§^  the  remainder 
of  their  stay  at  Pragae. 

But  the  Bohemiaiis  eshihited  att 
manner  of  manreUowa  operationi^  ik 
which  Ziton  shone  eonspicuous  above 
them  all.  Almost  within  the  -space  of 
a  moment  he  was  seen  %o  take  all  softs 
of  forms  and  shapes  i  semettmea  he 
turned  himself  into  a  bronse  statae  t 
at  others,  only  hia  fiiceor  his  head*he- 
eame  bronze.  At  one  instant  he  had 
on  a  silk  dress ;  in  the  aefttr  one  -of 
woollen;  and  then,  to  Ihe  twinkling^ 
of  an  eve«  he  was  clothed  inqrags^  after 
which  be  resumed  his  ordinary  attire^ 
without  changing  place,  or  rooTtUg 
his  body  or  limfas.  Boastfatf  that  h» 
equipage  was  snperior  to  that  of  like 
emperor,  he  pra^vd  his  majesty  to  have 
six  of  his  best  horses  put  to  one  of  hb 
carriages.  Tins  being  done*  2HMk 
harnessed  two  nocks  to  a  carriage, 
which  he  himself  droves  and  made  it 
go  faster  and  longer  Uum  the  em- 
neror's  carriage  ani  six  fleet  horses. 
He  caused  to  appear  in  the  wnddle  of  m 
vast  hall,'  in  which  the  conndl  were 
assembled,  a  kind  of  lake^  in  which  ha 
seemed  to  the  eyes  of  the  oomoany  to 
be  swimming  abeot.  During  we  <fiti* 
ner  of  the  emperor  and  his^Tovai 
gnesis  and  eonrtiera,  he-  perfoiteed  w 
hundred  new  and  astonishing  jnvs(%««; 
Hestriftck  some  mute,  and  oude  olherv 
motjonkas,  in  the  most  oomical  atti-^ 
tudes-xone  hand  in  a  dish  er  a  pfaitef 
or  held  to  the  month,  or  holding  a 
glass  half-way  to  thehr  lips,  but  nmh 
they  could  carry  no  iarther }  and 
th^e  things  he  repented  aa  often  as  he* 
pleased*  Sometimes  he  ohaqged  the* 
arm  of  n  man  or  a  wonum  into  a  bid^ 
lock's  or  a  horse's  legi  at  ocberite 
would  make  them  appear  to  have  tha 
branching  horns  ot  n  stag  on  Aeh" 
heads.  Bwi^  out  of  mooey'one  day, 
he  changed  thwty  bnndlea  of  fai^  into 
as  many  fat  bogs,  whfeh  he  sold  to  a 
butcher,  who  aook  them  to  hia  kbvm^x 
but  some  time  after,  gonig  into  the 
place  where  he  had  puttheai,hefonnd 
instead  of  the  thirty  piga  only  thirty 
bundles  of  hay. 

After  detailing  these  manrellovs 
doings.  Abbe  Goyon  remarks :— J9«oh 
were  the  men  in  whose  society  the 
ffreater  number  of  pnnceo  of  the 
fonrteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  found 
delist  and  anraaeBient*  from  wfaioh 


ch^nmstantfe  we  ean  judge  of  their 
manners  and  religion.  We  maT  tmn« 
gine  the  art  of  legerdemain  and  esos- 
tnotee  carried  to*  its  highest  point  of 
deloMon;  but  even  in  its  greatest  per- 
fection#  it  Btfwir  >alone  eonid  ensMe 
mfif  one  to  esaonte  some  of  the  chaogos 
and  fftfjtf^^  that  we  hare  been  detinl* 
ing,  i^n  'the  teadmony  of  n  learned 
bishop,  who*nanntea  then  as  ftcta 
which  were'  notorions  in  his  time*  St. 
Angwitiiie%  -expUsMtion  of  limBar 
jygiiygs  is,  that  the  objects  and  pet  sutis 
are  not  really  ehai^ged,  hut  tnal  the 
devil  has  tiie  power  of  fcseinatiag  oar 
senses  so  iHras  ta  mako  these  'objects 
and  pevsona- appear  to  be  changed  to 
them. 

in  tffsnting  of  the  snbjeot  of  magio 
and  sorcery,  as  ppofeisod  and  practised 
by  the  ancient  neoromanesrs  Wbee 
and  during  the  eommenoement  of  the 
Ghristttm  wn»  Abh6  Onyoa  etalei^ 
that  t9  evoke  the  dead,  it  was  ineea-' 
saryftir  the  neoromnneer 'to  have  the 
bones'of  some  executed  cradnala.  To 
get  theee  they  often  riskod  their  Ives, 
rusUng  into  the  fires  to  drag  away  a 
haifJcoosumed  limb.  Failiag  to  poa- 
sesa  themscAvee  of  these  aheminabie 
olijecta^theyflMtilatedthe  dsad  hodiee 
of  tiwir  relatlonsier  ftoends,  seme  por* 
tkms'of  whose  bodies,  partiealarly  tlm 
heads^  tbeyhroaght  away  with  them 
ferthefarsaMPifagionscerenwiea.  What 
took  place  during* these  impiona  ope- 
rations was  etill  nere-horriUeb'  The 
neeromancer,  who  -was  coasaked  npoa 
soaaa  ftilare  wvent»or  the  discovepy  of 
some 'Secret^  began  by  ersfting  two 
altars,  whkb  ho  decked  with  hiaok  or 

by  the  altars  ha  dng  a .  dilah,  -  which 
waa  to  be  deeper  than  it  was 'Wide^aad 
tnfeofwfaieh  he  p«t»  vpto  the nack»  a 
bbek  boll.  Or  a  sheep  of  tha  earns  co> 
loar*  which  he  gisiiHy  snscithsfsdt 
or  hnried  alir^  hf  ' 


itf  dtgmg  <which"openilSDnrhe<mh^gled 
mnnw  of <  his  isinhaniManti  and 


the  eooM 

evoeatiens^  mads  op  of 
namAeliigiUa  wordi^  with  Hm  crisa  or 
the  sufSring  and  expiring  aaimnli 
and  whan  the  vietna  waaon  thcpoiat 
of  Mngv  he  ontita  throaty  leMing  tha 
blood  flow  upon  tlm  ground.  Hethea 
drew  timcarOBas  from  thedHeh*  and» 
taking  oat  ita  eatraili^  ha  walked  with 
them  three  tioMs  round  the  altsn^ 
after  which  he  placed  them  npon  ooa 
of  tha  allar^  where  there  was  a  pOa 
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of  rotten  or  touohwood^  to  wliidi  he 
Bet  fire ;  and  from  time  to  time  he 
sprinkled  it  with  wine,  milky  honey« 
and  oiU  Whilst  the  body  wa&i^n* 
suming^  he  continued  to  repeat  hie 
magiciJ  formula  (.After  which  heeome* 
times  replied  to  the  ^pieetions  pat  to 
him.  1 8aj  t^msHmea,  faegauee  it  fr»* 
qnently  happened  l^at-  either  the  de« 
mon  suggested  no  answer  to  him»  or 
he  could  not  imagine  tOoe.thimael6 
in  which  case  the  sacrifice  was  mnnc* 
oessfuly  and  it  became  neoessarjr^^  re^ 
commence  it.  .B«t.then  it  became 
requisite  to  resort  to  still  imore  hoT'* 
rible  and.  appalliog  ceremonies*  >  The 
necromancer  did  not»  as  in  the  temer 
case,  confine  himself  to  the  repetition 
of  verses,  magical  words»  incantations, 
and  ordinary  coDJonations;  but  besidea 
the  frightful  contortions  into  which  he 
threw  himself  ha  vociferated  the  most 
horrible  impreeattons  against  the  gods 
of  OljmpaSf  against  heaYen»  .against 
earth*  the  elementa-«-hopin^  to  please^ 
by  these  execrable  profanations^  the  in- 
fernal divinitieSf  sm  bring  them  to 
aid  him.  In  place  of  we  animals 
whidi  he  had  immolated  in  the  first 
experimentf  he  substituted^,  men  and 
pregnant  women. .  These  latter-  he 
ripped  open  to  ezamine. their  entsailsy 
as  also  those  of  their  childreoy  and  try 
to  discover  thereby  some  knowledge  of 
future  events,  or  the  answers  to  the 
questions  pat  to  him. 

It  was  on  these  occasions  also  that 
he  made  use  of  the  bones  of  executed 
criminals  and  others,  kept  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  whichy  with  inconceivable 
fury,  he  tore  with  his  teeth,  wherever 
a  fragment  of  the  half-burned  flesh  of 
ibe  male&ctor  still  adhered  to  tho 
bones.  These  horrors,  even  the  mere 
readiqg  of  which  is  scMrcely  bearable, 
the  pagans  talked  'Opealy  w,  and  with 
scaroefy  any  feelings  of  repugnance.. 
But  to  show  that  the  accoonts  of  these 
abominations  were  not  derived  from 
the  vain  imaginaticms  of  poets,  or  over* 
charged  dedamations  of  orators,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  remmd  our  readers 
of  the  abundant  proofs  of  their  reidity 
that  were  found  in  the  palaoes  of 
Carres  and  Antioeh,  where  there  were 
discovered  wells,  and  chambers,  and 
Urge  chests,  filled  with  the  skeletons 
c^  men,  women,  and  children,  who  had 
been  massacred  and  (fissected  by  the 
emperor  Julian,  the  apostate,  who  was 
madlj  given  up  to  that  spedes   of 


msgic,Jby  which  he  hoped  to  foresee 
what  was  to  befall  him,  and  fiu^ilitate 
the  fortunate  results  of  his  enterprises. 
For  to  such  ^iconceivabie  and  deplo- 
rable folly,  and  erime,  and  cruelty  was 
brought  that  finonffeniusy  af\er  his 
mental  blindness  and  abandonment  of 
the  Christian  religion* . 

In-:  what  Abbe*  Guyon  says  of  the 
talismans  and  charms.  ased>  by  real  or 
pretended  soreerers,'are  the  following 
rather  . ludicrous  particulars — ^<'The 
rhodova  waainhigh  esteem  as  a  remedy 
against  inflammations,  previded  it  was 
applied  by  .three  men  of-  different 
natioesr  with)  their  right  hands  upon 
the  part  affected,  ai^r  whk^  the 
patient  was  to  -^it  three  times  in  hb 
left  hand.  Jt  was  imposable  to  exhibit 
more  silliness  than  in  the  use  made  of 
reseda  as  a  poultice  to  reduce  tumours. 
On  Implying  it,  the^jrsieian  was  to 
repeat  three  times  this  formula  or 
charm :  Bueda  morbos,  reseda  ecims; 
seisne  guis  hie  jmUos  egerit  f  That  is, 
Reseda,relievediaeaflco  Reseda,  know 
vott^not  wiiat  has  SHrought  these  boils 
here  ?  The  triple  repetition  of  these 
words  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
similar  number  of  spittings." 

Abbe  Gayon  terminates  his  treatise 
of  the  subjeot  of  magic^  sorcery,  &c. 
by  narratmg  the  following  fact,  of 
which  he  hmiself  was  an  eye-witness. 
He  says— >''!  shall>eonclude  this  matter 
with  toe  description  of  an  experiment 
which  I  witnessed  myself  not  less  ex- 
traordinary than  those  told  of  the 
powers  of  the  divining  rod.  The  event 
took  place  in  the  house  of  a  nobleman 
(bonne  maison)  in  the  presence  of  ten 
or.  twelve  persons,  in  the  interval 
between  playing  at  cards,  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  supper.  We  had  often 
heard.that  Monsieur  D— — ,  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  affiurs  of  the  king,  and 
who  was  one  of  the  company,  knew  the 
manner  of  making  the  ketf  tmm.  The 
ladies  of  the  party  requested  of  him  to 
give  them  a  proof  of  hisi  power  in  that 
way.  He  consented,  and  took  a  prayer- 
book,  containing  the  service  of  the 
mass,  and  openM  it  at  that  part  of  the 
evangelist  St.  John,  where  it  is  said. 
In  principio  erat  verhumy  and  putting 
into  this  opening  of  the  book  a  key,  to 
about  one  third  of  its  length,  he  closed 
the  book  upon  it,  and  had  it  tied  as 
tight  as  the  company  pleased  with  a 
piece  of  streng  tnread  tape,  knotted, 
several  times.    The  question  proposed 
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to  him  was,  to  name  the  person  who 
should  have  taken  ten  counters  out  of 
A  purse  that  laj  on  the  table.  He 
quitted  the  room  for  a  moment,  during 
which  time  one  of  the  company  took 
the  ten  counters  out  of  the  purse. 
After  returning  to  the  room  Monsleui^ 
D—  took  up  the  book,  ^hich  had 
remained  upon  the  table,  and  held  it 
suspended  between  the  ends  of  his 
fingers,  the  ring  of  the  key  being 
underneath,  and  exposed  to  view.  He 
then  murmured  some  unknown  words 
at  which  the  company  laughed,  because 
they  did  not  understand  them,  and  re- 
peated the  psalm  Miserere,  until  he 
came  to  the  verse,  ecee  embm  tferUatem 
dUexegti  imeerta  et  vncuJUa  sapientim 
turn  mamfestasH  mihu     He  then  de- 


sired the  names  of  all  those  present  to 
be  pronounced  aloud,  and  when  the 
name  of  the  person  who  had  the  coun- 
ters was  uttered  the  key  turned  of  itself 
in  the  book,  forced  all  the  knots  to 
give  way,  so  that  it  was  no  longer  held 
nrm,  but  fell  out  of  the  book  on  tho 
floor.     Although  we  all  felt  certain 

that  Monsieur  D had  no  explicit 

pact  with  the  demon,  the  company 
could  not  help  beinff  excited,  agitated, 
and  awed  by  what  they  had  seen,  and 
convinoed  that  there  was  something 
supernatural  {diaholique)  In  the  expe* 
riment,  when  all  the  cireumBtaocea 
were  considered.      I  have  reason  to 

know  that  Monsieur  D some  time 

after  made  a  solemn  promise  never 
again  to  make  use  of  this  expedient"^ 


CLARENDON  ON  THE  HOESE.* 


The  little  treatise  whose  title  we  have 
appended  to  this  paper  has  a  double 
claim  upon  our  attention: — first,  as 
regarding  the  general  importance  of 
the  matter  itself;  and,  secondly,  inas- 
fnuch  as  the  observations  of  one  who 
has  devoted  a  long  and  active  expe- 
rience to  the  investigation  of  bis  sub- 
ject, cannot  be  without  their  interest 
and  instruction. 

To  determine  the  true  seat  of  the 
power  of  the  horse  is  the  object  of  the 
first  portion  of  Mr.  Clarendon's  book ; 
and  the  grand  fundamental  doctrine 
which  he  professes  to  lay  down  is,  that 
the  propelling  power  resides  in  the 
hind-quarters,  and  then  chiefly  in  the 
haunches. 

"  All  progressive  motion,**  says  he, 
"in  organised  beings,  is  produced  by 
the  alternate  contraction  and  extension 
of  their  propelling  members.  Whether 
the  instrument  of  motion  be  the  wing  of 
the  bird,  the  tail  or  6n  of  the  fish,  the 
annular  process  of  the  reptile,  or  the 
leg  of  the  biped  or  quadruped,  its  efli- 
clency  equally  depends    on   its  being 


brought  Into  contact  with  the  resisting 
medium  when  in  a  state  of  contraction, 
■o  that  the  corresponding  extension, 
when  it  takes  place,  necessarily  forces 
the  body  forward  in  the  direction  of  tho 
least  resistance.  Thus  the  bird  and  tho 
fish  cleave  a  passage  through  their  me* 
dia  of  air  and  water  respectively,  and 
thus  all  creatures  which  move  on  the 
Surface  of  the  earth,  bring  their  pro- 
pellers to  ;,the  point  of  resistance  in  a 
contracted  state,  moving  their  weight 
forward  with  a  velocity  proportioned  to 
the  power  exerted  in  the  subsequent 
extension  of  the  contracted  members. 

"  Nowi  in  the  case  of  a  healthy  horse, 
the  fore-leg  always  oomes  to  the  ground 
in  an  extended  state,  all  its  bones,  with 
the  exception  of  those  at  the  pastern 
joint,  abutting  on  one  another,  lu  very 
nearly  a  straight  line,  from  the  point  of 
the  shoulder  to  the  extremity  of  the  leg; 
so  that  being  manifestly  incapable  of 
ftirtfaer  extension,  it  must  be  concluded, 
on  the  principles  just  laid  down,  that  it 
is  equally  incapable  of  exerting  any 
propelling  energy,  and  consequently 
that  the  onlv  purpose  it  can  serve  ia 
that  of  sustaining  the  weight  of  the  m- 
cumbont  fore-quarter  during  the  succes- 
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Btve  advftiiecs  of  ^e  Und-legs.  Add  to 
tbif  the  importaot  consideration,  that 
the  bony  structure  of  the  fore*Ieg  is 
joined  lo  the  rest  of  the  frame  by  merely 
muscular  attachments,  calculated  not  to 
communicate  impulse,  but  to  break  con- 
cussion ;  and  I  trust  it  will  appear  that 
we  have  sufficient  grounds  for  lustifying 
the  conclusion,  that  the  propelling  power. 
of  the  horse  does  not  reside  in  the  fore- 
legs. 

"  But  when  we  turn  to  the  hind«]egs, 
which,  instead  of  being  united  by  a 
flexible  and  clastic  muscular  attachment 
to  the  rest  of  the  frame,  are  inserted 
into  the  extremity  of  the  spin&l  column 
br  connecting  bones  of  large  dimen- 
sions, and  eminently  calculated,  from 
their  direction,  to  communicate  impulse 
to  the  whole  figure,  we  find  all  the  con- 
ditions requisite  for  the  exertion  of 
taroj^essiye  energy  present  in  a  very 
nigh  degree.  The  limb  is  brought  to 
the  ground  with  all  its  parts  in  a  high 
state  of  contraction,  tne  shank-bone 
forming  an  angle,  ^nth  the  upper  le^- 
bone,  or  tibiae  at  the  hock;  the  tibia 
forming  an  angle  with  the  this;h-bone,  or 
femur,  at  the  stiilo  Joint:;  and  the  femur 
again  forming  another  anorle  with  the 
haunch-bone,  or  ischium,  which  last,  as 
I  have  already  observed,  abuts  directly 
on  the  lumbar  vertebrse,  and  is  the  im- 
mediate agent  in  conveying  the  impul- 
sive force  of  the  hind-legs  to  that  centre 
of  the  system.  Here,  then,  we  have  a 
series  of  no  less  than  three  angles,  not 
to  speak  of  the  elastic  apparatus  of  the 
pastern,  in  the  successive  opening  out  of 
which,  by  the  contraction  of  the  limb  at 
evorr  stride,  all  the  muscular  energy  of 
the  hind-quarters  is  called  Into  play ; 
and  thus,  the  foot  forming  the  point  of 
resistance,  the  body  of  tne  animal,  at 
every  stretch  of  the  hind-legs,  is  shot 
forward  with  a  velocity  proportioned  to 
the  amount  of  mnscalar  action  exerted 
in  that  proceAB  of  extension." 

H&tfng  thus  clearly  and  beautifally 
established^  upon  the  incontrovertible 
dAta  of  anatomy^  that  the  propelling 
power  of  the  animal  b  situated  in,  and 
exercieed  by,  the  hind-quarters^  he 
proceeds  to  expliun  the  extent  of  that 
poweTi  and  the  limits  within  which  it 
can  be  exerted — the  first  of  these,  of 
course,  bein^  the  natural  conformation 
ef  the  individual  animal. 

It  being  proved  that  the  fore-legs 
are  mere^  pillars  to  sustain  weighty 
and  to  receive  and  support  the  centre 
of  gravity,  which  is  alternately  ad- 
vancing and  receding  with  the  motion 
of  the  animaly  we  mnst  look  to  the 
more  or  leee  aetiCe  angles  aI  whioB  tbe 


levers  of  the  bind-qoarters  are  inclined 
towards  each  other,  for  the  extent  of 
eon  traction  of  which  they  are  capablet 
Henoe  the  practised  eye  ranges  over 
the  entire  symmetry,  from  the  point  of 
the  haunch  to  the  articulation  of  the 
pastern,  with  a  view  to  the  amount 
and  the  charaoter  of  the  power  the 
animal  is  capable  of  exercising.  The 
high  hattncb-bone  and  lengthy  femur 
will  characterise  the  speed  of  the  racer  | 
the  acute  angle  of  this  latter  with  the 
tibi^  will  denote  the  agile  power  which 
confers  trotting  action ;  while  the 
requisites  for  slow  draught  will  be 
the  reverse  of  both,  demanding  less 
rapid  and  sooceasive  contractions,  than 
strong  muscular  efforts  to  move  shorter 
levers. 

In  addition  to  the  anatomical  limits 
within  which  contraction  takes  placef 
the  weight  which  the  animal  has  to 
propel  exercises  a  separate  boundary 
to  his  action* 

*<  This  point  in  the  horse,  accordmg 
to  the  various  proportions  of  the  animal, 
is  found  more  or  less  in  advance  of  the 
flank,  and  commonly  about  the  middle  of 
the  false  ribs.  Now  it  is  plain,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  hind-leg  is  brought  up 
in  a  higher  state  of  contraction,  the  foot, 
which  forms  the  point  of  resistance  to 
the  whole  propelling  apparatus,  will  be 
thrown,  to  a  corresponduig  extent,  far- 
ther forward,  and  so  in  an  extreme  case, 
such  as  we  have  supposed,  will  come  to 
the  ground  considerably  in  advance  of 
the  centre  of  O'ravity.  But  when  the 
weight  is  thus  disposed  behind  the  point 
of  resistance,  the  exertion  of  power  is 
calculated  rather  to  lift  than  to  propel 
it  i  and,  oonsequently,  if  there  were  no 
other  element  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  our  oalcultttions,  we  should  conclude, 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  in  the  animal  as  he 
stands  save  the  limit  of  which  we  are 
in  search ;  and  when  the  animal  is  only 
beginning  to  progress,  such  is,  in  fkct, 
the  proper  limit  assigned  to  the  advance 
of  the  hmd-foot  But  so  soon  as  motion 
commences,  a  new  force  comes  into  ope- 
ration in  the  momentum — compounded 
of  the  welffht  and  velocity  of  the  moving 
body — ^which  of  itself  tends  to  carry  the 
centre  of  gravity  forward  with  an  mde- 
pendent  velocity  proportioned  to  the 
original  speed  by  which  it  is  generated,*' 

Here  we  have  a  difficult  problem 
expressed  with  neatness  and  simplicity, 
and  one  which,  coupled  with  the  for- 
mer, embraces  the  whole  theory  of  the 
horse's  action. 
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The  progress  of  ttio  horso  at  speed 
IS  as  it  were  a  constant  effort  to  over- 
talce  the  flying  centre  of  gravity,  in 
which  consists  the  degree  of  muscular 
Action  the  animal  is  capable  of.  Should 
be  overstrain  w'.th  the  hind-quarter* 
injury  and  disease  of  the  hock  and 
haunch  will  supervene.  Should  he 
fall  short  in  his  action,  an  undue 
labour  will  be  thrown  upon  the  for»- 
ouartcr,  and  the  limbs  intended  solely 
ror  support  and  balance  will  be  com* 
pelled  to  exercise  a  new  function*  ana- 
logous to  the  prehensile  powers  of 
other  animals.  That  the  horse  is  not 
suited  to  this*  the  most  cursory  glance 
at  his  anatomical  structure  will  at 
once  demonstrate;  he  is*  con^eauently* 
obliged  to  fall  back  upon  his  mstinct 
to  supply  this  deficiency  in  his  organi- 
aation  ;  and  now  let  us  see  how  this 
is  accomplished.  The  fore-legs  having 
assumed  the  function  of  propellers* 
**  become  bent  at  the  knee***  to  enable 
them*  by  the  slight  angle  thus  in- 
curred* to  give  momentum  forwards ; 
the  immediate  consequence  of  which 
is,  the  animal  becomes  insecure  and  a 
stumbler.  The  flexor  muscles  of  the 
leg*  no  longer  called  into  action  as 
before,  waste  and  degeneratCt  and  the 
pace  subsides  into  a  slipshod*  shambling 
nit*  as  unseemly  as  it  is  dangerous. 
But*  affain*  this  bending  of  the  knee 
diminishes  the  height  of  the  animid 
before*  and  thus  subjects  him  to  a 
greater  share  of  any  imposed  weight. 
To  remedy  this  inconvenience*  he  is 
put  upon  a  new  effort  of  his  instinct* 
out*  like  the  former*  it  is  one  which 
only  hastens  his  ruin.  **  By  straighten* 
ing  out  his  pastern*  he  throws  himself 
upon  the  toe*"  which  doubles  the  risk 
of  stumbling*  and  lays  foundation  for 
most  of  the  serious  diseases  to  which 
ihe  fore-leg  and  foot  are  liable.  Here* 
too*  the  flexor  muscles  are  totally 
inoperative  ;  and  as  in  the  case  of  our 
young  fashionables*  whose  high*heeled 
boots  deprive  of  any  calves  to  their 
legs*  the  tame  position  of  the  foot 
suffers  the  muscle  to  be  absorbed  from 
inaction.  But  the  mischief  goes  farther. 
The  pastern*  intended  to  act  as  an 
oblique  sprinff  between  the  leg  and 
foot*  to  aiminish  eoneusston*  becomes 
a  direct  prolongation  of  the  shank*  and 
oommunicates  every  shock  of  the  hoof 
to  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder*  and 
hence  ensues  all  that  train  of  maladies 
wiiich  begins  at  oontnotioQ  of  tlM 


hoof*  inflamed  ligaments*  disease  of 
the  navicular  bone*  splints*  &c.  to  the 
very  shoulder  itself*  whose  loose  and 
rocking  motion  wiU  at  last  proclsim 
the  triumph  of  disorganisation;  and 
agMn — 

*'  The  evil  does  not  rest  here.  This 
bending  of  the  knee  and  stralchUm- 
ing  of  the  pasterns  necessarily  uurows 
the  fore-feet  backward:  these  now 
standing  in  the  way  of  the  hind-feet^ 
the  latter  also  fall  back  from  their  pro- 
per position,  thus  aggravating  the  evil 
already  existing,  by  throwing  a  still 
farther  burthen  on  the  fore-feet,  whidi 
again  yielding  to  ^the^ereased  bendinr 
of  the  knees  and'  greater  ereetnessof 
the  pasterns,  called  for  by  the  increasing 
aecesMty  for  finding  some  progressive 
power  independent  of  the  true  propel- 
lers, creep  back  a  little  farther,  and 
push  the  hind-feet  more  and  more  from 
their  true  place;  till  the  latter,  no 
longer  resting  flat  on  the  ground  under 
an  oblique  pastern,  but  propped  on  the 
toes  with  the  pastern  extended  simi. 
larly  to  the  Tore-feet,  beoome  liable  to 
precisely  tho'same  evils ;  only  that  those 
bony  deposits,  which  art  the  invariable 
aecompaniments  of  eoocussioB,  taking 
the  form  of  splints  in  the  shaok-boaeM 
the  fore-leg,  assume  the  more  for« 
midable  character  of  spavin  in  the  joint 
of  the  hock." 

Having  now  shown  cfearlj*  as  w 
trust  our  readers  will  allow*  that  not 
only  are  the  powers  of  the  horse  red* 
dent  in  the  hmd-qnarters*  but  that  anjr 
effort  to  dislodge  or  sJt«r  the  seat  of 
this  operation  will  be  followed  by  in- 
Jury  and  disease*  oar  author  pro* 
ceeds  to  show  that  to  the  dae  equi* 
poise  and  peHbrmance  of  his  niotiona» 
the  animal  is  indebted  for  all  the  good 
qualities  for  which  he  is  frequently 
commended ;  even  the  month  of  **  the 
best  snafled**  hunter  being  notiiu^ 
more  than  the  natural  and  inevitaMn 
influence  of  the  position  of  the  bead^ 
as  modiAed  by  the  muscles  of  the  ne^ 
and  forehand*  which  again  ara  d*. 
pendent  on  the  haonch  bniiff  hros^t 
well  forward*  and  the  ■nimsTbriniL  «n 
k  is  caUed  "  ooUeoted.'* 

We  onnelves  well  rememhar*  r». 
ceiving*  many  years  ago»  fitem  Ibe 
author  of  thu  treatise,  a  lesson  cm 
this  subject  whioh*  thoc^  donbtleaap 
he  has  fotgotttn*  wa  havo  mat  plfl». 
sore  in  proving  has  not  supped  oar 
It  was  in  a  case  of  enttiag^ 
eallM^or  iaC«rteing»'whOT* 
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the.oiMi  fere  foot,  bj  constantlj  touch- 
ing  .the  other  leg  above  the  Mttern» 
hed  prodnoed  «  dsep  end  trouUesome 
WDO^dL  end  sabteqnentlj  a  lamenesf* 
for  which  ell  the  farrier's  «kill  and 
ahoeing  were  in  vain  exercised ;  andf 
althoogh  we  had  thin  shoes  and 
thick  ahoes#> -deep  shoes  and  half 
•hoe%  '  and  no  ehoesr  the  evil  re- 
■unnedf  aed  bade  fair  to  'l^^nder  a 
TalaaMe  animal  perftetly  tueless. 

Ifr.  '  Clarendonf^  ^'^'^  corisuTted, 
paid 'Btt]e,'hidee|f  po  'attention  ^  the 
leeft'of  th^  ii^inirj^'but^  ife  ponfess  verj 
Bmch  Cqi  ona  surprisca  took  special 
paina.  ta  eMmiocthe  bitjtiqgr  and  at 
eooe  preolaiased  Jhat.  the  Umeness 
aroae  tipom  e  eillositv  ion  one ■  side  of 
the  BKnithy  hr  which  the  home  tra- 
velled ohK^lji  and  cot  himself.  The 
ezplanelioD  was'  siroplef  and  hi  less 
then  m  week  the  aninkal  wiui  cured.' 

H«r^  then  we  see  the  converse  of 
hia  propoaUion,  and  the  mouth  is 
fho^n  to  influence  the  aciion»  evidejDc- 
ittg  the  necessity  which  invariahlj  sub- 
mkM  hetwean  the  aotien  of  the  horse 
end  this  amenafailitjrtO' the  bridle. 

We  ttMit  now  condttde  oov  obser- 
vations ens' sttbic^' Which,  Whatever 
eCtraifrtMn  it  ma^  ']iat6  ifM^  some  of  our 
readersy  bany  may  suppose  We  haVe 
dwelt  upon  at  too  great  length. ' '  We 
would  willij^ly  fpUow  Mr.  Clarendon 
into  the  chsiptier  on  draught«  wherein  he 
opposes  himself  stoutly  to  the  notion, 
that  the  bearing-rein  b  an  impediment 
to  the  carriMn-horse ; .  not  that  we  ex- 


actly concur  in  the  whole  force  of  hia 
reasoning  on  this  subject.  Any  one 
who  has  witnessed  the  small  diligence- 
horses  of  France  and  Germany  as- 
cending steep  hills  with  a  weighty  and 
cumbrous  vehicle  behind  them,  and 
who  has  seen  them  wagging  their  heads 
idong  near  the  earthy  orieaning  forward 
pn  the  collars  their  entire  weight  fre- 
quently for  some  seconds,  it  being  e 
question  whifeh  is  to  give  way^  the  team 
or  the  vehicle,  must  feel  strong  doubta 
how  far  m^re  i^useular  efforts  of  the 
hind-quarters  would  accomplish  this 
act,  combined  of  weight  and  power. 
The  instance  of  the  recruit,  too,  to 
which  Mr.  Clarendpn  more  than  once 
alludes  in  his  work,  vrill  not  seem  owte 
in  his  favour  on  this  point ;  the  oent 
attitude  and  stooped  shoulders  with 
which  a  man  mounts  a  rising  groundp 
is  a  strong  illustraUon  of  the  addttional 
power  acquired  by  throwing  the  centre 
of  gravity  forwards;  but  upon  thia 

Suestion  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
well,  and  we  would  merely  add,  that 
any  one  interested  In  the  subject  of 
which  he  treats,  and  Ire  are  happy  to 
think  this  includes  a  large  class  in  our 
country^  shouTd  pot '  be  without  e 
volume  which,  in  something  more  than 
sixtv  pages,  coiltains  a  mass  of  infbr- 
mation  and  instruction,  conveved  in  a 
manner  not  only  most  agreeable  to  the 
readers,  but  highly  creditable  to  the 
science,  taste,  and  literary  ability  of  its 
author. 
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In  one  of  the  Pythian  odes  of  Pindar 
there  is  a  passage  of  ^ingalar  heanty, 
in  which  the  poet>  celebrating  the  vic- 
tory of  Hippoclea  at  the  games  of 
Argos,  dwells  with  delight  on  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  father  of  the 
young  conqueror  had  twice  borne  away 
the  Olympic  wreath.  They  had  both 
been  led,  says  the  poet,  by  the  impulse 
of  the  same  Celestial  Power ;  and  he 
adds,  that  higher  felicity  is  not  attain- 
able on  earth  than  that  which  a  father 
fo  honoured  must  feel  in  the  triumphs 
of  his  son.  Higher  felicitTf  indchedi 
mid  better  triumphs  can  be  imaginedi 
but  only  in  the  islands  of  the  blessed* 
wherci  under  serener  skies,  the  delights 
of  song  and  the  excitement  of  bolder 
adventures,  ibr  which  the  contests  and 
victories  of  earth  are  but  preparatory, 
still  occupy  the  hearts  of  the  virtuous 
and  the  brave.  The  passage  is  one  of 
those  which  we  regret  that  Heber,  the 
only  poet  who  has,  in  our  language,  at 
all  approached  the  tone  of  Pindar,  has 
not  imitated.  The  transition.  In  Pin- 
dar, from  the  triumphs  of  the  athlete 
t>r  charioteer  on  earth  to  the  Imperish- 
able joys  of  that  world  beyond  the 
earth,  to  which  his  fancy  pursued  the 
better  spirits,  whom  discipUne  here  had 
prepared  for  its  enjoyment,  is  proof 
that  something  like  the  thought  which 
Paul  is  so  fond  of  dwelling  upon,  had 
passed  through  Pindar*s  mind,  and  that 
ne,  too,  felt  the  contrast  of  the  cor- 
ruptible and  incorruptible  crown.  In 
what  entire  relief  would  Heber  have 
brought  out  such  a  conception  as  this. 
How  would  he  have  delighted  to  ex- 
hibit the  perfect  sympathv  in  which 
the  pursuit  of  the  same  objects  must 
unite  a  father  and  son,  under  such 
circumstances  as  Pindar  describes; 
and  how  much  more  beautiful  than 


this  oonception  is  the  reality  which  ta 
here  presented  to  the  eye,  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  poets  whose  works  now 
claim  our  attention.  De  Verc,  the 
author  of  '<  the  Waldenses,"  is  the  soa 
of  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere,  the  author  of 
the  other  volumes  of  poetrr,  the  names 
of  which  are  prefixed  to  this  article. 

The  elder  De  Vere  has  ere  now 
been  known  in  the  world  of  letters* 
The  tragedies  of  Julian  the  Apostate 
and  the  Duke  of  Meroia  bad  no  incon- 
siderable reputation;  but  a  poet's 
fame  is  often  delaved  by  aocideois, 
which,  all  unpoetical  as  they  are,  have 
serious  effects,  not  alone  on  tho  for* 
tunes,  but  the  character,  of  ]iterai7 
men.  The  early  editions  of  Cole, 
ridge's  prose  works  were  sold  al  the 
price  of  waste  paper,  in  consequenca 
of  his  publisher  s  bankruptcy ;  and  it 
was  the  misfortune  of  Sir  Aubrey  de 
Vere  that  his  earlv  poems  were  pob* 
lished  by  fashionable  Dooksellere,  who 
failed  after  a  year  or  two  of  abowy 
trade.  A  book,  warehoused  in  soom 
insolvent's  lumber-room,  is  actual  rain 
to  an  author.  The  public  beooma 
fWmiliar  with  a  name,  and  know  no- 
thing of  the  works.  The  books,  for 
a  while,  cannot  be  obtained  at  anj 
price,  are  then  thrown  upon  the  mar- 
aet  for  little  or  nothing,  again  disap- 
pear from  circulation,  and  are  almost 
oeyond  the  reach  of  any  favourable 
accident  doing  them  service.  Such 
was  the  history  of  Coleridge's  Friend  ; 
such  the  history  of  his  Zapolya ;  and 
such  is  the  history  of  Sir  Aubrev  de 
Vere's  earlier  publications.  To  him* 
self  he  owes  it  that  these  volumes  be 
reprinted;  or,  at  least,  that  the  smaller 
poems,  originally  printe<l  with  the 
Duke  of  Mercia,  be  agun  brought 
before  the  public 


*  Song  of  Faith,  Devout  Exercises,  and  Sonnets.  By  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Bart* 
London :  Pickering,  1842. 

Julian  the  Apostate.    London:  Warren,  1832. 

The  Duke  or  Mercia.    London :  Hurst  and  RobinsoB,  1828^ 

The  Waldenses,  or  the  FaU  of  Bora,  with  other  Poems.  By  Aubrey  de  Vera. 
Oxford :  Pariier,  184S. 
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The  earliest  poem  of  the  elder  De 
Vere  which  we  have  seen,  was  written 
eonie  eight  and  twenty  years  ago,  and 
it  gave  evidence  not  alone  of  high 
poetical  power,  but  of  long  and  as- 
siduous cultivatien  of  an  art,  in  which 
no  man,  whatever  be  his  genius,  or 
whatever  be  his  mastery  over  the  forma 
of  expression,  can  hope  to  succeed 
without  intense  and  continued  applica- 
tion. With  all  our  great  poets,  their 
triumphs  have  been  the  reward,  not 
of  occasional  and  desultory  effort,  but 
of  a  life  given  to  the  one  object.  It  is 
no  answer  to  this,  to  point  to  the  early 
poems  of  Pope  and  Cowley  ;  it  is  no 
answer,  to  mentiop  the  interruptions  in 
which  the  activitv  of  middle  life  has 

0 

for  a  while  seemed  to  remove  the  true 
poet  from  his  proper  pursuits.  There 
18  no  instance  in  which  the  poems  of 
boyhood  would  haye  a  c}iance  of  being 
so  irepaembered,  as  to  he  properly  a 
part  of  the  literature  of  a  nation,  were 
it  not  for  their  being  associated  with 
the  works  of  the  maturer  age  of  the 
writer ;  and  the  ipteiTu.ptions  of  middle 
life,asintherem^kable  cas^  of  Milton, 
present  bi^t  a  seemipg  exception.  Bpt 
this  is  a  question  into  which  we  cannot 
now  enter,  and  which  cannot  be  dis- 
posed of  in  a  parenthesis.  The  elder 
de  Vere's  first  published  poeip,  was  2^n 
Ode  to  the  Duchess  of  Angpuleme. 
We  have  not  seen  it  since  the  period 
.  of  its  publication,  an4  yet  some  pas- 
sages of  it  still  linger  iii  our  memory. 
At  that  ho^r  it  was  impossible  thi^t  the 
chivalrous  spirit  of  tne  poet  should  not 
have  sympathised  throughout  with  the 
family  so  strangely  restored,  and  again 
80  strangely  and  suddenly  dispossessed 
of  their  patprnal  thrqne  5  for  the  Ode 
va^  addressed  to  the  Duchess  at  the 
commencement  of  Buonapar^'s  second 
.peign — the  hundred  d^ys.  We  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
Qde,  but  venture  to  give  what  is  pro- 
bably an  imperfect  copy  of  two  very 
remarkable  stanzas. 

Foul  rebel  I  did  no  tongue  defy, 
Vo   arm  'thy  desperate  march  op- 
pose? 

And,  Louis,  wert  tlion  doomed  to  fly 
'Mid   coward  friends,    and    pitying 

fqes? 
Oh !  better  to  have  braved  the  strife, 
The  tyrant's  frown,  th'  assassin's  knifb, 
Mournfully  in  royal  state  enthroned, 
Itij  Idt  deYQtedraoe,  and  faithful  peers 

around. 


80  erst,  9tiU  in  misfortune  gre^t, 
Sternly  composed,  calm  in  despair, 

So  erst  Home's  awful  senate  sate. 
Nor  raised  an  arm,  nor  breathed  a 
prayer. 

Dauntless  they  sate,  tho'  wild  at  hand; 

Barbarians  stormed  with  fire  and  brand, 
Immoveable,  to  Fate  resigned ; 

Rome  was  triumphant.still,  |n  her  im- 
coaquered  liimd* 

Sip  4ul?rey  de  Yeve's  next  ppem 
wa9  Julian  the  Apostate.  'Tlie  forp^s 
in  which  the  conceptions  of  s^  yquiig 
poet  are  tbrowp,  arp  alpiost  necessf^f))^ 
suggested  by  the  fa^hjpn  pf  the  day(  or 
by  the  accidental  influence  of  some 
particular  yifovlf.  which  engages  4he 
imagination  strongly.  SbeUeyf  a  pf^d^ 
of  the  very  highest  original  power^ 
first  claimed  public  attention,  by  po^ms 
in  which  Southey  was  closely  imitated  ; 
and  we  think  it  probable  from  the 
opening  passages  of  Sir  Auhcey  de 
Vere's  poem,  and  from  the  general  ar- 
x:angenient  of  the  whole  work — which 
is,  after  all,  rather  a  series  of  imoginary 
copversations,  than  properly  a  drai|Aa-4- 
that  Coleridge's  "  Remorse,-'  and  Mill- 
man's  works  in  eloquent  blank-verse 
dialogue,  suggested  ^l>e  fncml^  wluph 
f*  Julian"  has  assumed. 

'<  Julian"  has  all  the  faults,  and 
milch  of  the  beauty  which  might  be 
expected  from  a  vei*y  young  man  deal- 
ing ^ith  suph  a  sulyect.  The  sceiip 
with  which  the  fortijries  of  \[\e  hou^e 
of    Constantine    terminated,    closing 

^ith  the  deafh  pf  Jwliap,  ip  V^  pff'^f^ 
to  restore  heathenism,  is^  peph^,  the 
very  nqblpst  &ubj§et  fpc  a  gre^^t  poem 
that  history  presents,  and,  shpuld  Sir 
Aubrey  de  Vere  now  deal  again  with 
it,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  result 
would  be  the  production  of  a  worlc 
distinguished  in  our  literature,  frnd^-^ 
should  he  ^dopt  the  form  of  epic  nar- 
rative, to  which  hlg  genius  §eeips  inpf  e 
adapted  than  to  the  drama — lilcely  to 
be  permanent  In  the  ppem  wnieh  1^ 
ha9  published,  his  conpeption  qf  Julitin 
is,  perhaps,  Irue ;  .but  it  has  the  fault  of 
representing  Julian  too  much  the  c|rea- 
ture  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
is  placed,  and  of  thp  artftil  perspfts 
round  him.  Sir  Aubrey  shrank  from 
giving  to  Julian  a  defined  objec'ti  ax\d 
the  baseness  of  Maximus  is  ^ir^P.Uy  un- 
relieved. The  female  characters  ^e 
more  successfully  sketchedi  but  tfiey 
are  without  influence.  Could  **  Julian" 
be  regarded  not  as  a  poem^  hut  as  a 
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Buccession  of  poems*  each  would  be  in 
the  highest  degree  effective ;  but  we 
can  trace  no  other  connection  between 
the  scenes  than  that  Julian  is  a  part 
of  aU. 

The  poem  opens  at  that  period  of 
Julian's  story  where  his  renunciation 
of  Christianity  has  already  taken  place. 
He  is,  at  the  moment,  flushed  with 
Tiotory,  but  his  successes  awaken  the 
jealousy  of  the  emperor  Constantino, 
and  he  is  recalled.  The  event  is  as 
might  be  anticipated.  Julian's  soldiers 
will  not  allow  the  mandate  to  be  obeyed^ 
and  they  proclaim  Julian  emperor. 

*' At  tlus  period,"  says  the  poet,  "my 
drama  commences ;  for  I  have  not  dared 
to  detail  in  language  the  progress  of 
impiety,  or  to  array  the  arnmeots  that 
aeauoed  a  Christian  from  bis  God." 

The  first  scenes  describe  Julian's 
initiation  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 
The  scene  is  the  Cavern  of  Eleusis-* 
Time,  night.  The  soliloquy  of  Ju- 
lian, with  which  the  piece  operis,  is 
admurable— 

Ob,  ye  mysterious  and  invisible  beings 
That  throng  this  palpable  darkness,  and 

do  give 
These  tombs  of  earth  awful  vitality  I 
I  hear  the  rushing  of  your  sightless 

wings 
Sweep  with  an  unimaginable  speed 
Around  this  mortal  substance  I  vault  of 

darkness. 
Thou  gloomy  mother  of  all  hideous 

shMows, 
Thy  void  is  pregnant  with  a  phantom 

life; 
Thy  vast  receptacles  are  filled  with 

breathings. 
Cold  expirations  that  stir  up  my  hair. 
And  cling  to  my  damp  forehead.    Haply 

Istand 
Within  the  portal  of  eternity ; 
Amid  Death's  heavy  atmosphere  envi- 
roned 
By  the  ineorporea]  essence  of  past  life. 
And  souls  that  wait  their  advent  1  awful 

beings  I 
Impetuous  and  incessant  travellers  1 
Swift  couriers  of  two  worlds!    Con- 
necting stream 
*Twizt  corruptible  man  and  the  pure 

godst 
Here  I  confront  you,  iirm,  yet  not  un* 

moved. 
Oh,  ye  inscrutable  company,  vast  tid« 
Of  spbits,  hi  your  mishty  M>b  and  flow. 
Here  in  the  midst  of  yon  I  stand  and 

flirink  not! 


These  contemplations  are  interrupted 
by  the  appearance  of  the  chief  priest, 
Maximus,  who  leads  him  to  the  inte- 
rior of  the  cavern, 

MAXIMUS. 

Tread  softly  and  with  reverence.  We 
arc  now 

Before  a  present  Deitv.    These  halls 

Are  unprofaned  with  human  workman- 
ship; 

All  that  thou  see'st — these  fVettcd  roofs, 
high-arching 

From  their  vast  pillars,  those  broad 
coigns  and  frieies. 

And  sculptured  pomp  grotesque,  and 
marble  floors. 

And  roofs  of  pendulous  crystal ;  these 
are  all 

Nature's  primeval  architecture. 

JITUAir. 

Gods  I 
\How  glorious  are  ye  in  your  eartUy 

dwelling ! 
There  let  me  kneel  I 

MAXIMUS. 

Julian,  dost  thou  believe 
The  mastery  of  that  world  of  spirits 

divine — 
The  everlasting  conclave  who  sit  throned 
In  heaven,  and  rule  the  air,  and  earth, 

and  waters ; 
Ay,  and  the   penal  caverns  of  deep 

hell?  ^ 

The  sublimated  essences,  whence  man 
Takes  his  mixed  characters  of  good  and 

evil. 
Imperfect  amidst  perfection  ? 


JULIAir. 

Pray  you  pardon  me : 

My  soul  is  like  a  steed  in  act  to  spring—. 

Hot  expectation  swelltng  every  vein. 

The  course  before  him,  and  the  goal  In 
eight. 

This  is  no  place  to  lecture  points  ab- 
struse. 

I  stand  at  gase.  Who  shall  withhold 
me? 

MAXIMUS. 

Boyl 
Thy  mettie  shall  be  tried._Who  sle%* 

thy  father? 
Knock  at  thy  heart,  and  ask  what  vea. 

geanoe  savs. 

Ha!  does  the  light  beam  on  thee  7  Tho« 

art  busy 
17ow   vrith    ten    thousand    thronging 

thoughts  dim  gKdiag 
Before  the  glass  ofapt  imagination  s 
Dost  start? 
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At  the  extremity  of  the  cavern  is  an 
altar,  on  which  a  scroll  is  lying.    Two 

Sriests  are  standing  at  each  side.  They> 
owever,  take  no  part  in  the  conver- 
sation. Maximna  continues  to  urge 
upon  Julian  every  motive  likely  to 
inake  him  sign  the  death-warrant  of 
Constantincy  which  it  appears  is  the 
parchment  scroll  lying  prepared  on  the 
altar.  Julian's  waverine  resolution  is 
at  last  overcome^  and  tDere  is  much 
eloquence  in  Maximus*s  adjuration— 

Oh,  thou 

Great  spirit,  that  dost  haunt  these  sacred 
caves. 

And  fiUest  with  vengeance  my  unshrink- 
ing soul. 

Even  as  a  sacrificial  cup  with  hlood, 
deign  visit 

His  fainting  resolution  ;  and  light  up 

His  veins  and  vaulting  mind,  with  thine 
own  lightning. 

Jnliaa,  must  all  our  wrongs  die  unre* 
venged? 

What!  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
gods. 

Wilt  thou  renounce  their  delegation? 
Go  I 

Go !  bind  the  chains  thou'st  sworn  to 
sever !     Go, 

Fawn  at  the  despot's  foot-stool  I  sup- 
plicate 

Paraon,  and  say— "Behold  thine  ene- 
•     lit 
miesl 

There  is  no  middle  course.    Thy  steps 

must  mount 
On  his  neck  or  ours ;  or,  failing  both. 
Die,  like  thy  father,  and  be  so  forgotten. 
Ahl  art  thou  moved?  that  name  hath 

stirred  thee  up 
With  memory  of  intolerable  wrong. 
Think  of  his  bleeding  corpse,  crushed 

by  that  boar. 
That  broke  into  his  vineyard  and  as* 

sailed  him, 
Even  as  he  sate  in  snnnv  confidence 
In  the  sweet  earden  of  his  family. 
With  all  his  flowers  around  him,  and  no 

thought 
But  of  domestic  love  and  orivacy. 
B^old  his  spouting  wounds,  his  dying 

eyes. 
His  moveless,  voiceless  lips ;  thy  mad* 


dening  mother, 

fixed 
his  prey. 


With  her  fixed  look ;  the  murderer  o'er 


And  turning  from  his  victim  and  his 

vengeance 
With  the  cold  languor  of  satiety. 
Think^on  it  all,  and  thou,  like  Hannibal, 
Lifting  Uiy  little  hands,   vowing  re« 

venge  I 

The  chief  priest^s  speech  b  conti- 
imedy  wUh  some  lAterruptions  from 


Julian.  It  closes  with  savage  impre* 
cations  agiunst  Constantino.  In  the 
midst  of  these  imprecations,  the  priests 
bring  forward  the  altar  and  the  parch- 
menty  upon  a  signal  from  Maximus. 

XAXIMUS. 

Thou  art  thyself  again  I  Now,  Julian, 

now 
While  the  divine  wrath  triumphs  in  thy 

veins 
Be  thv  great  curse  aooomptished.  Take 

this  ^n; 
His  fate  is  in  this  scroll— sign  and  he 

dies. 

Julian  eagerly  signs-^Maximufi  gives 
the  scroll  to  a  priest,  who  departs  with 
it  instantly.  The  passage  that  follows 
b  exceedingly  beautiful. 

Kow  are  the  ^ods  of  Rome  avenged  I— 

Constantius, 
Thy  hours  are  numbered^-^hese  few 

lines  had  slain  thee. 
Thou  art  arraigned  and  judged.     Tktf 

power  gone  oy 
Like  a  forgotten  etorm  I    Thou  toert  and 

art  not* 

He  sees  Julian's  agitation^  and  ez« 
chums—* 

But  how  b  thb,  my  sovereign  ?    Why 

dost  thou  look 
So  pallid,  and  thus  gaxe  on  vacant  air? 
Thy  foot  b  hi  the  flood— fear  not  to 

trust 
Thy  bark  upon  the  mountidn  wave; 

'twill  bear  thee 
With  thy  magnificent  freightage,  to  fair 

shores 
And  happy  harbours.    Fear  it  not, 

JUUAN. 

L-fear  I 
It  is  a  word  unwritten  in  my  heart  I 
But  something— (a  delusion  of  the  brain) 
Something  hath  shook  me.    As*  I  signed 

just  now, 
A  form  of  mUd  and  melancholy  beauty 
Stood  by  my  side  and  frowned.    When 

I  had  signed, 
I  looked — the  place  was  void  1    I  do  be> 

lieve 
That  shape  my  guardian  spirit  and  good 

genius; 
And  that  he  hath  past  from  me  I 

The  next  scenes  represent  the  sol- 
diery proclaiming  Julian  emperor ; 
and  we  have  him  soon  after  exhibited 
in  the  triumph  of  victory — ^but,  in 
every  scenes  unsatbAed^  and  all  moral 
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power  gone.  The  death  of  Constan- 
tius  iB  affectingly  pictured,  and  there 
seenu  a  momentary  hope  of  J  alian's  bet- 
ter nature  returning ;  but  MaximuSyhis 
evil  genius,  is  still  at  his  side,  and  ge- 
nerous thoughts,  which  every  now  and 
then  arise,  are  each  day  more  and  more 
powerless.  An  interview,  which  Ju- 
lian cfinnot  rfeAue  to  his  old  tutor, 
Mark,  the  bishop  of  Arethuso,  is  so 
managed  by  MaxImilB  as  to  be  utterly 
ineffective  in  aiding  the  purposes  for 
which  it  it  sought^  and  some  ambi- 
guous words  of  the  emperor's,  uttered 
m  impatience,  are  translated  by  the 
higli  priest  Into  a  sentence  warranting 
the  execution  of  Mark.  It  \i  impos- 
sible to  ^ead  the  play  without  feeling 
that  the  poet  regards  thb  apostate  as 
given  over,  body  and  soul,  to  some  de- 
moniac power,  and  iil  this  view  the 
latter  scenes  of  the  drama  are  equal 
to  any  thing  in  the  fate-dramas  of  the 
modern  German  school,  most  of  which 
are  of  much  later  date  than  the  drama 
of  Julian;  We  Must  quote  a  passage. 
The  scene  is  the  Persian  campi  and  pre- 
sents Sapor,  with  Meranes,  Nohor- 
dates,  ^eberals  of  his  army-^oflleera — 
satraps — after  the  victory. 

BAroB. 

Hath  Julian  'scnped  ?  Nay, 
then,  this  sea  of  slaughter 

Is  a  vain  deluge.  Dastards  I  I  had 
.    set 

My  heart  on  caging  this  vile  Roman 
braggart 

Like  a  wild  panther.  'Twould  have 
shown  the  world 

How  wild  beasts  may  bo  tamed. 

Corse  on  yc,  dastards  I  did  I  not  com- 
mand 

All  sacrifice,  all  lavish  waste  of  life, 

Dead  or  alive  to  take  hhn  ? 


Where  is  his  head  ? 

If  ye  have  killed  him,  whore  is  his  bead  ? 
1  tell  ye, 

I  would  have  had  it  stuffed  with  pre- 
cious spiceS) 

And  stuck  upon  %  polo  within  my 
chamber, 

And  solaced  mo  with  daily  contempla- 
tion i 

Ay,  laughed  to  see  death  incorruc- 
tlblcl  * 

Thus  would  I  make  my  enemy  im« 
mortal  1 

A  wounded  officer  is  brought  in| 
andi  after  some  impatient  iaterruptlonj 


from   Sapor,   succeeds  in  describing 
Julian's  bearing  in  his  last  battle— 

I  stood  beneath  a  rock—^  jutting  rock, 
That  screened  the  plain  on  which  his 

vanguard  formed ; 
Thither  he  came,  aUd  that  proud  woman 

with  him — 
The  Macedonian  Queen,  Eusebia, 
Armed  like  Bellona.     He  was  calm  and 

solemn  t 
She,  too,  was  pale — her  white  lips  were 

compressed  ; 
While  her  quick  ryes  glanced  round, 

'neath  lowcrin*  brows, 
Half  veni^eanco,  half  despair.  Just  then 

they  parted  s 
He  sprang  upon  his  horse. 

NOHOKDATES. 

I  marked  the  despot  t 
Even  like  an  arrow  on  the  wind  he  rode 
His   win«*cd    eourser,  and  with  noble 

daring, 
S^ept  with  his  chivalrous  escort  past 

our  front. 
Even  at  the  Stormy  edge  of  ehafing 

battle. 
On^  arrows  touched  him  not — his  life 

was  charmed  I 
Sudden  he  reined  his  horse  up,  raised 

his  helmet, 
And,  shouttne  thrice  aloud,  waved  Itli 

bare  hand. 
A  chosen  troop  rushed  forward — the« 

he  turned 
His  charg^er  round,  and  in  short  drele 

wheeling. 
With  a  loua  cry  triumphantly  rushed 

onus. 

mcaANCB. 

He   seemed   a   superhuman   presence, 

fraught 
With  an  unearthly  valour,  demon  frenay. 
A  fiend  was  surely  in  his  heart  and 

arm — 
Satanic  majesty  was  in  his  eve. 
The  war-mist  rolling  roona  liimt  bin 

keen  sword 
Flashed  like  hot  lightning,  bright  and 

terrible — 
Ho  seemed  as  moving  in  a  thunder* 

cloud* 

KOHOlOATia* 

And  that  black  horse— a  hellish  Urth 

wa^  he,  t«»o. 
I  saw  his  gaping  nostrils  red  with  lire  s 
A  foam  of  gore  he  tossed  from  his  dark 

jaws; 
In  hi4    reverted  eyes  biased  swarth/ 

flames. 
IHs  prond  hoofs,  m  th^  pawed,  th^nb^ 

andttrttck 
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passioaless ;    a 


Sparks  (Vbih  the  spiimed  earth,  Hcetned 

shod  in  hell 
With  penal  steel. 

MBfiAN£8. 

'TwAs  M ;  and  his  sad  bearing, 
When   some    good  sword  stmck  his 

crowned  helmet  off, 
Pid  well  become  that  thought.     His 

teeth  were  clenched, 
His  cheeks  #ere  bloodless,  and  his  hol- 
low eyes 
Dark  with  accumulated  agony. 
Yet  were  hU  features  passioi 

calm 

And  terrible  despair,  a  marble  stillness, 
(As  if  some  inward  fire  had  charred  his 

heart,) 
Looked   out   from    him«   immoveable. 

Most  awful ! 
Dread  contrast  with  the  tempest  of  that 

hour! 

SAPoa. 

Why,  this  is  well;  though  somewhat 

more  of  praise. 
Haply,  than  he  deserves.    Yet  does  his 

fame 
Augment  our  glory. 

The  next  and  closing  scene  bf  the 
drama  shows  us  the  imperial  tent«  and 
Julian  borne  in  wounded. 

tlORHISDAS; 

Softly,  he  bleeds  at  every  stop :  death*s 


Lly,  nc 
new. 


Roaitm^Ag. 

See  him  there ! 


The  clammy  witness  of  those  mortal 

pangs. 
Stands  cold  upon  his  forehead.    Hold^* 

'Within  tJhe 'half-shut  lid,  looks  dim  and 

frozen ; 
The  hand  that  held  so  fast  relaxes  t 

hold^ 
He  dies. 

NBVXTTA. 

Hay,  let  me  look  upon  him— softly. 
He  is  not  dead  |  so  lay  him  down;    The 

motion 
Just  gave  a  moirtcntary  ftiintness— see. 
The  ray  li  not  extinguished  in  his  eye, 
There's  coloUf  on  the  Up* 

HOBtftSt)Ad. 

He  makes  a  dign— 
Soldier,  go  fetch  some  water  in  your 

helmet — 
See  it  be  clear  from  blood. 

EUSEBIA. 

*        .    Where  is  the  emperor  ? 
Where  U  my  Jyian  ? ' 


EUSEBIA* 

Woe  I  woel  ,^ 
Look  on  me!   look  on  mel    Julian-4 

hear  me !  . 

Julian !— Augustus  l^Cvsar  I 

NBVITTA* 

These  are  names 
Breathed  iu  ad«af  ear  s  music  thai  hatn 

lost 
AH  concord,  all  imagUied  harmony 
For  Death's  decaying  intellect.  . 

(Soldiers  bring  twif^r— Julian  drinks  J 

•  4  •  *  •  •  • 

fJuLiAM  leans  forward  with  afix€dlook,\ 

JULIAN. 

How  many  of  ye  stand  around  too? 

Late 
I  kaw  but  three. 

EUSEBIA.  ^ 

There  are  no  more:  Nevitta, 
Hormisdas,  and  myself. 

JULIAN. 

There  is  a  fourth ; 
Look,  don't  you  see  him?— shadowy— » 

look — ^thcre — there— r  , 
He  comes  to  me.    Thou  supefnatural 

shape ! 
Vast  I  gloomy!  silent!  undefinable! 
I  saw  thee  at  Eleusis.      Thou  did'ftt 

look 
Last  night  upon  my  troubled  sleep :  I 

heard  . 

Thy  rustling  folds  departing.    Still  and 

dark  .• 

Is  the  dread  meaning  of  thine  awml 

eye!  .  *     t  t 

Art  thou  the  spirit  of  judgment,  that 

dost  write 
Man's  doom  upon  the  adamantine  rock  j: 
Or,  with  thy  basilisk  presence,  dost  thou 

come,^ 
Wrath-executing  miiuster !  to  watch 
Lost  souls,  just  flitting  from  the  gate* 
.      of  life  ? 

Speak  to  me — speak  to  me !  . 

{fie  sinks  back  into  a  stupor:^ 

NEVITTA. 

His  senses  wander. 
It  is  most  awful.    Saw  yoii  aught, 
My  lord? 

HOBMISDAS. 

^o,  nothing  ;  yet  methink  a  rustling 

past  us — 
A  swift  division  of  the  aif--A  iound 
AS  uf  departing  tring^* 
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JUUAN  (r«Mweriii^). 
BttwbU ! 
Thou  art  the  last  tie  that  I  have  on 

earth; 
Would  Ipok  on  thee  once  a£;ai]i>4hy  fea* 

tnres 
Remind   me   of   past   happiness ;   no 

matter, 
I  fashioned  my  own  fortunes.      Torn 

me— so — 
Tnm  me  upon  my  side;  'tis  well ;  I'm 

easier. 
The  blood  flows  iVeely  now ;  my  pains 

are  deadened. 
Come  near,  I'm  somewhat  numbed  and 

heavy--heaTy ; 
Cold— Tery  cold,  and  dark,  Eusebia ! 
Giro  me  some  air— breath,  breath,  some 

air,  some  air. 
Bear  me  where  I  can  see  the  sun. 

(7%<y  brmjf  Joliax  forward,  he  fixf 
hU  §jf€  upward.) 

Oh,  Galilean,  thou  hast  conquered  me  I 

The  chief  fault  which  we  venture  to 
find  with  this  drama,  u  redundancy  of 
language.  The  story  which  is  told 
of  a  great  poet,  employing  the  inorn- 
ingy  which  he  regarded  as  the  time  most 
favourable  to  his  insnirations,  in  com* 
position,  and  passing  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  abridgingto  afourth  of  their  original 
oompass  the  works  of  the  morning 
hourSf  would  be  a  profitable  example 
to  a  young  noet.  It  is  not  enough 
that  style  shall  express  the  poet*s 
thought,  but  that  thot^ht  should  be 
expressed  with  precision,  to  have  any 
chance  of  satiafTiqg  the  demands  of 
the  writer  himself,  when  a  few  years 
•hall  have  made  him  less  tolerant  of 
ambitious   ornaments.      In  spite    of 

Sowers  of  language   very   unusual, 
outhey*s  Asiatic    pomp    of   words 
ffreatly    deforms    lus  larger  poems. 
We  are  unable  to   account  for  the 
fact,  that  a  writer  whose  prose  style 
is  so  pure,  should  have  indulged  in 
this  fault,  which  is  even  more  remark* 
able  in  his  Roderick,  than  in  his  early 
poems*    Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere  has  the 
adirantage  of  a  richer  (though  a  less 
copious)  vocabulary,  and  of  a  better 
car  than  Southey,  and  to  this,  perhaps, 
it  is  owing,  that  the  faults  of  Jultan 
are  less  offensive  than  those  of  the 
«<  laorel-honouring  laureate."   Sir  An. 
brev  de  Vere*s  next  publication,  the 
Duke  of  Merda,  is  m  a  style  much 
more  ccmdensed  and  vigorous  than 
Julian,  and  manifests  in  every  respect 
iacrtMOd  powerj  but  it  is  a  Saica 


Btofj,  and  BO  poet  has  yet  been  aUc 

to  create  the  slightest  interest  for  the 
kites  and   crows  of  the   heptarchy, 
and  neither  poet  nor  historian  has 
yet  succeeded  in  ennging  any  serious 
interest  for  the  alderman  kings  or 
shavelings,  before    the    Conqueror's 
time.     Alfred  is  alone  in  those  early 
days,  and  if  his  fiune  depended  on  lus 
poets,  heaven  help  him,  say  we.     The 
Uuke  of  Mercia    is  on   a   subject, 
in   which  it  b  absolutelv  imposublc 
to  sympathise ;  but  Sir  Aubrey*s  Ed* 
gars,  and  Edrics,    and  Edwys,   are 
as  good  as  Mason's  or  Millman's.    Il 
is  plain  that  the  Duke  of  Mercia  is 
not  a  favourite  poem  of  ours,  but  wc 
scarce  know  any  poems  more  beautiftil 
than  those  published  in  the  same  volume 
with  it.     'The  openinK  stansas  of  the 
Lamentation  of  Ireland,  might  almost 
have  been  written  by  Spenser,  or  by 
Spenser's  happiest  imitator,  Mickle, 
the  translator  of  the  Lusiad ;  but  wc 
pass  to  a  poem  written  in  a  more 
cheerful  tone,  and  describii^  a  drcan 
of  happiness  which  we  believe  has  heea 
more  fully  realised  than  such  wishes 
often  arc* 

A  r0ST*S  BOMX. 


I  ask  not  stately  pali 

Mine  be  a  ootti^  oloeed  with  trees. 
Airy,  yet  sheltered,  oa  a  slope 
Whence  the  eye  may  range  with 
A  poet's  nest,  with  alleys  ffreen. 
High-terraced  walks  ana  glades  be* 

tween: 
Let  roses  and  each  dimbing  flower 
Banff  round  my  white  walk  like  a 

bower.^ 
Before  my  porch  a  bright  parterre. 
With  blooming  shrubs  that  scent  the 

air; 
While  trees  of  every  flower  and  leaf 
Group  thickly  round  hi  dark  relief. 
Give  to  my  biooks  a  spacious  room 
Thro'  green  leaves  lit  U  sunny  glccsi) 
With  one  deep  window  n  a  bow 
To  catch  the  various  scenes  below{ 
The  windhg  stream,  the  cultured  valcw 
The  meadows  ^'edged  with  poplars  pale,** 
The  Biaaor*hcuse,  the  spire,  the  town. 
With  gardens  green  and  stubbles  brvwn ; 
The  sparklbg  mill  and  shadowy  bridge^ 
And  stem  o'er  all,  yon  mountam  ridge. 
Thrusting  from  %A  jutUar  rock 
The  ffiaat  antlers  of  the  oak. 
And  bathing  In  yon  sunny  lake 
The  shadow  of  his  purple  peak. 

Such  be  my  heaia-4ove*s  wedded  snilc 
MaU^glifeUsstiiMlMy;  whUc 
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Sporting  their  kindred  flowers  among 
We    watch    onr    bright-faced    in&it 

throng — 
Or,  'mid  a  groap  of  faithful  frionds 
(When  the  light  of  day  descends) 
Round  the  household  fire  rehearse 
Some  famous  page  of  ancient  Tcrse, 
Or,  with  airy  feet  advance 
To  the  unpremeditated  dance— 
Or  bend  o  er  music's  witcheries 
With  parted  lips  and  glistening  eyes—* 
And  let  me  gather  round  my  door 
A  busy,  cheerful,  virtuous  poor : 
Homely  in  speech,  and  pure  from  art. 
Truth  and  the  Bible  in  their  heart. 

Thus  let  me  live !  and,  when  I  die. 
Not  fade  fVom  good  men's  memory  t 
Leaving  to  those  I  love  a  name 
LoTed,  and  not  all  unknown  to  fame  I 

The  next  Tolume  of  Sir  Aubrey  de 
Vere  bears  the  date  of  1842,  full 
twenty  years  after  the  publication  of 
the  Duke  of  Mercia;  and  though  it 
contains  some  poems  of  earlier  date^ 
yet  most  of  its  contents  are  the  produc- 
tion of  the  last  five  or  six  years.  It  is 
inscribed  to  Wordsworth,  whose  admi- 
ration of  some  of  the  author's  former 
works  had  been  unequivocally  ex- 
pressed,  and  a  sonnet  of  Wordsworth's 
IS  prefixed  as  a  motto,  to  intimate  the 
author's  reason  for  preferring  the  lan- 
guage of  verse  to  that  of  prose,  in  the 
communication  of  some  of  the  reason- 
ings of  the  volume  :— 

The  formal  world  relaxes  her  cold  chain 
For  one  who  speaks  in  numbers ;  ampler 

scope 
His  utterance  finds ;  and,  conscious  of 

the^pdn. 
Imagination  works  with  bolder  hope 
The  cause  of  grateful  reason  to  sustain ; 
And,    serving  Truth,  the  heart  more 

stronely  beats 
Against  lul  barriers  which  his  labour 

meets 
In  loftjr  plftoe,  or  humble  life's  domain. 
Enough— before  us  lay  a  painful  road, 
And  guidance  have  I  sought  in  duteous 

love 
From  Wisdom's  heavenly  father.  Hence 

hath  flowed 
Patience—with  trust  that  whatsoe'er  the 

way 
Each  tiuces  in  this  high  matter,  all  may 

moTe, 
Cheered  with  the  prospect  of  a  brighter 

day. 


(ir  Aubrey  needed  no  defence  for 
hie  choice  of  poetr7t  m  the  medtma  ai 


expressing  the  feelings  and  convictions 
embodied  here.  If  the  poet  worked 
under  the  influence  of  conscious  mo- 
tives, the  enduring  character  of  verse 
and  verse  alone  would  be  sufficient 
justification ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the 
poet,  like  the  lover,  acts  in  obedience 
to  impulses,  and  that  these  reasons  and 
excuses  are  all  after-thoughts.  Sir 
Aubrey  himself  has  stated  this : — **  Our 
noblest  impulses  and  purest  emotions 
partake  of  poetry.  In  the  womb  of 
the  imagination,  thoughts  are  conceived 
which  grow  into  wortny  actions.  From 
thence  all  that  is  generous  in  our  love 
of  kind,  all  that  is  fervent  in  our  devo^ 
tion  to  God,  derive  their  being."  ''  It 
may  not  be  unsuitable,"  he  adds,  "  to 
express  in  poetry  that  which  is  gene- 
rated in  the  mind  under  the  influence 
of  the  poetical  temperament"  The 
*'  Song  of  Faith"  is,  like  Solomon's,  a 
"  Song  of  many  Songs."  It  is  not  easy 
to  give  any  extracts  from  these  poems, 
or  from  the  class  of  compositions  which 
follows  it  in  the  volume.  The  one 
series  of  poems  is  a  confession  of  faith 
«^often — a  proving  of  all  spirits,  and 
holding  fast  that  which  is  best — distinct 
statements  of  what  the  author  (and 
with  him  we  for  the  most  part  agree) 
regards  as  the  orthodox  dbctrine  held 
bv  the  church  and  churchmen  against 
all  gmnsayers — whether  the  gainss^er 
be  (Sssenter,  or  heretic,  or  infidel.  'The 
poet  is  a  student  of  the  Bible,  of  na- 
ture, and  of  his  own  heart ;  and  he  is 
never  at  a  loss  for  some  happy  illustra- 
tion of  each  truth  which  he  has  to  state. 
''His  opinions," he  tells  us,  ''have 
been  formed  in  the  study,  however 
late  and  imperfect,  of  the  early  writers 
of  our  church^  those  catholic  fathers, 
whose  language  was  equal  to  the  ar- 
gument, remaining  to  the  present  day 
models  in  composition  unapproached." 
From  these  poems  it  would  be  difiicult 
to  give  extracts— yet  from  the  last  di- 
vision of  the  "  Song  of  Faith"  a  few 
lines  may  give  our  r^ers  some  notion 
of  the  power  with  which  our  author 
treats  his  awful  theme— > 

Vain 
Are  words,  even  such  as  leaped  from 

Dante's  lip. 
These  holy  themes  descanting.    Colour 

fades 
In  the  celestial  brightness. 

Tet  gleams  of  glory,  tremulously  bright, 
Anamtemlttrng,  as  the  midnight  dawn 
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Of  Boreal  Aarora  oft  descend 

On  the  authentic  church:  then  most, 

what  time 
The  cons^cgated  people  meet  beneath 
The  yault  o?  some  cathedral  sanctuary, 
Kneeling  along  the  Tenerable  choir^ 
Or  round  the  glowing  altar  bowed ;  the 

flood 
Of  rainbow  lights  from  the  eastern  win- 
dow batmng 
The   roofs  and   chequeired  parement. 

Eminent 
Upon,  the  highest  altar-step  stands  forth 
Tne  mitred  minister  of  God  ;  aromid 
In  order  due,  the  consecrated  priests ; 
Below,  with  bended  knees  and  upraised 

brow 
The  co'ntrite  people  gather ;  a  low  voice 
Intones  with  awe  the  comfortable  words, 
>Vhile   angels   scatter   blessings,   and 

men*s  lips 
Chant  the  cherubic   anthem.      Hark  I 

the  peal 
Of  the  Toluminous  organ  through  the 

aisles 
Grows  like  a  swelling  tidet   the  air 

•around 
Suffused  with  melody,  perfumed  with 

prayer. 
An  aceepiable  inoeose  floats  to  hearen. 

Wordsworth's  Eocleslastieal  Son- 
nets  have  probablr  suggested  the  fonn 
of  the  next  diTision  of  the  Tolame— i 
Sonnets  Religions  and  Moral.  They 
are  the  growth  of  the  same  state  of 
mind  which  has  giren  birth  to  the 
» Song  of  Faith  ;^  and  except  thai 
our  poet  seems  to  tread  with  a  firmer 
foot  in  rhyme  than  blank  Terse,  are 
sufllciently  described  by  the  character 
we  hare  given  of  his  former  poems. 
Then  follow  twenty  sonnets  on  **  Cli»- 
racters  and  Events.'*  Three  of  these 
are  on  Colombtts.     We  give  the  third* 

BeautifVil  realm   beyond   the  western 

main, 
That  hymns  thee  ever  with  resounding 

wave  1 
Thine  is  the  glorious  sna*s   peculiar 

reign! 
truitSy  lowers,  and  gems,  in  rich  mosaic, 

pave 
Thy  patlis;  like  giant  altars  o*er  the 

plain,-     - 
^hy  mountains  blase,  loud  thundering, 

*mid  the  rave 
Of  mighty    streams,   that    shoreward 

hiRh  amain. 
Like  Polypbemc  from  his  Etncan  cave. 
Jov.  joy,    for  Spain !  a  seaman's  hand 

confers 


But  where   is  He?    Ihat  light,  whoso 

radiance  glows 
The  load-star  of  succeeding  mariners  I 
Behold  him !  crushed  ben^h  o'ermas* 

tering  woes— 
Hopeless,  heart-broken,  chained,  aban« 

floned  to  bis  foes. 

Some  of  the  somiets  in  this  volnoie 
remind  us  of  inscriptions  on  the  votive 
offerings  in  a  Grecian  temple.  A  few 
words,  the  simplest  almost,  It  would 
se^m,  that  language  could  supply» 
bringing  a  whole  scene  with  aU  its 
accompanying  incidents  and  feeliogt 
before  the  mind.  "  Foreigner^  tell 
the  'Lacedssmonians  that,  we  are  lying 
hefe  in  obedience  to  their  laws.'* 
'' Fighting  in  the  van  oftheGreekSy 
the  Athenians  mt  Macedoa  destroyed 
the  power  of  the  glittering  Mediaas.** 

Our  poet's  «  Tomb  of  Charlemagnefe** 
is  surely  a  poem  where  the  very  sini- 
plicity  of  expression  almost  oonslitstea 
sublimity* 

Amid  the  tordi-Ut  gloom  of  Aachen's 

aisle 
Stood  Otho,  Germany's  imperial  lord ; 
Ee^arding,  with  a  melancholy  smile, 
A  simple  stone,  where,  fitly  to  record 
A  world  of  action  by  a  single  word. 
Was  written,    Cablo-hagno.     Bregat 

style. 
Was  needed  none;  that  name  tncli 

thoughts  restored, 
As  sadden,  yet  make  nobler  men  the 

while. 
They  rolled  the   marble   back:    with 

sudden  gasp 
A  moment  o'er  the  vault  the  Kaiser 

bent, 
Where  still  a  mortal  monarch  seeoMd 

to  reign* 
Crowned,  on  his  throne,  a  sceptre  in  hit 

grasp. 
Perfect  in  each  gigantic  lineament, 
Otho   looked   face  to  face  on  Ckarfo- 

magno  1" 


The  »  Cradiea  of  fimpire^'*  is  am 
other  of  the  same  class. 

Two  mountain  centres  are  there  ipoa 

earth. 
Where  mighty  Monarchies  have  reared 

their  throne ; 
And  down  the  conquering  rivers  fol* 

towed  Ibrth 
The  imperial    hutinct   to   the   ocean 

aone. 


-..  .^         ,.  .*.  *5^  fa  the  Orieilt,  CawsasnS  is  oM  t 

yhcse  glorums  gifts,  and  half  the  world      ^'^^f^'lf^^         Peniin  i  iHierv  tb< 
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Whero  Asshtir^s  line,  and  Babers  glory 

sHone  ; 
And   Cyrus  on    Betshaztar's   godlesfl 

mirth 
FftU  like  a  thunderbolt;  Thence  Tamur- 

latie^ 
Let  loose  his  fatal  horsemen :  and  the 

car  .    . 

Of  Gengis  foiled ;  and  Othmad'a  Acl- 

mitar 
Smote  the  last  Caesar  'neath  Sophia's 

fane  1 
Above  our  Alpine  throne  a  nobler,  star 
Dawned  over  Greece  and  Rome,  AlfVed 

and  Charlemagne  1 

•  Wo  wish  that  Sir  Aubriey  de  Vere 
had  adopted  Wordsworth's  plan  of 
giving  the  dates  of  his  poems ;  and 
had  he  arranged  the  isonnet8>  of 
which  tnorls  than  half  the  volume  is 
composed,  according  to  the  times  at 
which  they  were  wruteni  It  would  have 
been  better,  perhaps,  than  the  somewhat 
aJrbitrary  arrangement  which  he  eiTes; 
In  following  the  divisions  of  the 
Tolume,  we  meet  with  some  istriking 
dtecriptibns  of  Atlantic  coast  scienery^ 
the  records,  prtobably,  bf  a  very  re^ 
c^nt  tour.    We  transcHbe  oni^  sonneti 


with  which  we  reluctantly  close  ou9 
extracts. 

COAST   SCENEBT — SPANISH   POINT. 

The  water8-.-oh,  the  waters  I  Wild  and 
globming 
Beneath  the  stormy  pall  that  shroudd 
the  sky, 
On  thro'  the  deepening  mist  more  darkly 
looming. 
Plumed  with  the  pallid  foam  fune4 
really  } 
Onward,  like  Death,  they  come,  the 
rocks  entombine  I 
Nor  thunder  knell  is  needful  from  oa 
high ; 
Nbr  sound    of  signal  gun   momently* 
booming 
O'er  the  disastrous  deep;  nor  l^ea^ 
man's  cry  I 
And  yet — if  aught  were  wantmg — mani- 
fold 
Memenloes  haunt  these  reefs:  how^ 
that  proud  host 
Of  Spain  and  Rome  so  smitten  were  of 
old 
By  God's^  decree,  along   this   fatal 
coast, 
And  over  all  their  people  and  their  gold^ 
MitrB;  and  helm,  and  harp,  the  avenging 
waters  roU'd^ 
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The  appearance    of   Aubrey  (Ihe 
second's)  poems,  at    the  same  time 
with  his  father's,  if  we  had  not  Gray's 
horror    of  what   Bruyere    calls    the 
'^ goni  Ae  compuraison"  would  irre- 
sistibly tempt  us  to  draw  up  a  paraljeli 
in  the  manner  of  Sterne's  Critic,  be- 
tween ihe    two    candidates  foi*   the 
Olympic  crown;    but   we  remember 
what  Gray  has  said,  and  shrink  from 
the  attempt.     Ordinary  minds  donptf 
says  hey  dwell  oh  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinguishing beauties,  and  (characteristic 
excellences,  of  any  writer,  but  will  tell 
you  that  Virgil  w£^  a  better  ]}oet  than 
Horace,  and  that  Horace's  epistles  arQ 
i)ot    as    smooth    as    the    elegies    of 
Tibullus.      From    such    critiq^    and 
criticism  heaven  defend  us  1     We  ac- 
tually have  not  ourselves  formed  an 
opinion,  from  which  of  these  books 
the  readei^  is  likely  to  receive  most 
pleasure ;   and  we  wish  to  ibink  of 
each  as  though  it  were  unlikely  to^ 
f.eraind  any  one  of  the  other.   Aubrey' 
de  Vere,  the  author  of  the  Waldenses, 
or  the  Fall  of  Rora,  for  ihe  first  time 
l^aces  lu8  name  oii  Ihe  lille-pag^  of  a 


volume;  but  some  of  his  smaller 
poems  have  been  for  years  familiar  to 
the  public ;  and  it  is  but  a  few  months 
ago  since  a  very  striking  essay  of  his 
was  published,  as  the  introduction  to  a 
work-  of  the  late  ^dward  O'Brien* 
reviewed  in  our  journal  for  last 
month.  In  the  year  1837>  Lord 
Northampton  jpublished  a  collection  of 
poems  aa  a  tribute  to  the  memorv  of 
the  late  Edward  Smedley,  the.eaitor 
of  the  Encvclopsdia  Metropolitana» 
and  among  those  was  one  bf  singular 

fracefulness  by  young  Aubrey  de  Vere. 
t  is  so  beautiful,  that,  as  it  is  not 
preserved  in  this    collection   of  his 
poems,  we  think  it  better  to  transcribe, 
it:- 

WheUever,  under  bowers  bf  myrtle, 
£bOve,  sutnmer-tressed  and  vernal-eyed^ 
At  noon  or  eve  is  seen  to  wander, 
A  dark-eyfed  girl  is  at  his  side. 

• 

No  eye  bdhotds  the  virgb  glidings 
ynsandalled  through  the  thlcket-giobmi^ 
Yet  Aome  have  marked   hei^  shadow- 

Like  twi&gnt  o*er  the  w^tefl)ioiNnft 
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A  golden  bow  the  brother  carries, 
A  silver  flute  the  sister  bears ; 
And  ever  at  the  fatal  moment 
The  notes  and  arrows  fly  in  pairs. 

She  rests  her  flute  upon  her  bosom, 
(While  up  to  heaven  his  bow  he  rears,) 
And  as  her  kisses  make  It  tremble. 
That  flute  is  moistened  by  her  tears. 

The  lovely  twain  were  born  together. 
And  in  the  same  shell-cradle  laid,  j 
And  in  the  bosom  of  one  mother 
Together  slept,  and  sleeping  played. 

With  hands  into  each  other  woven. 
And  whispering  lips  that  seemed  to 

teach 
Each  other  in  their  rosy  motion 
What  still  their  favourites  learn  from 

each. 

Proud  of  her  boy,  the  mother  showed 

him 
To  mortal  and  immortal  eye, 
But  hid  (because  she  loved  her  dearer) 
The  deeper,  sweeter  mystery. 

Accept  them  both,  or  hope  for  neither^ 
Oh,  loveliest  youth  or  maid  forlorn  1 
For  Grief  has  oome  where  Love  is  wel- 
come. 
And   Love   will    comfort   those   who 
mourn. 

This  poem  is  no  unflur  specimen  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  writer's  man- 
zier.  The  same  minute  delicacy  of  obser- 
vation, the  same  felicity  of  picturesque 
expression,  and  the  same  perfect  har- 
mony of  numbers,  are  found  in  all  his 
works ;  in  all,  as  in  this,  the  versifica- 
tion avoids  any  of  the  more  complex 
or  inwoven  forms ;  and  in  all,  as  in 
this,  a  more  distinct  attention  is  re- 
quired than  a  careless  reader  will  be 
apt  to  give  to  the  subtle  exercises  of  a 
mind,  analyzing  its  own  processes  more 
closely  than  it  probably  will  when 
acting  in  more  entire  consciousness  of 
power,  and  relying,  as  it  surely 
may  with  safety,  on  the  reader*s 
ready  sympathies  with  its  own  first 
impulses.  The  poet  must  be,  no  doubt, 
a  metaphysician — must  understand  the 
^inciples  on  which  his  art  depends ; 
but  he  must  be  more  than  a  lecturer  on 
the  metaphysics  of  his  art ;  and  the 
moment  he  begins  to  play  the  rhetori- 
cian with  us,  nis  power  is  at  an  end* 
In  the  little  poem  we  have  quoted^ 
the  playfulness   of  manner  relievesy 

Mid  even  gives  a  charm  of  ita  owd» 


to  the  verv  subtletv  of  tlie  discoveries 
made  by  the  poet  m  this  new  theory 
of  love ;  but  the  same  thing  can- 
not be  as  truly  said,  of  the  theo- 
sophical  sonnets,  in  which  cer- 
tarn  dreams  and  dogmas  of  the  au- 
thor are  propounded  in  the  severe 
logic  of  WordBWorthian  verse,  as  un- 
doubted and  catholic  verities.  For 
our  author  we  fear  not  to  predict  high 
reputation ;  and,  what  is  of  much  more 
moment,  the  certauity  of  his  being  the 
instrument  of  great  good ;  but  this 
must  depend  mdnly  on  the  character 
of  his  future  exertions.  He  must  take 
a  firmer  grasp  of  a  more  assured  sub- 
ject. The  aealing  with  phantoms  is 
well  enough  in  these  his  first  exercises* 
The  poet  should  be  more  than  a  ma- 
gician ;  and  the  only  ground  on  which 
he  can  with  safety  tread,  is  that  of 
authentic,  daylight  reality.  Why  is 
it,  when  the  love  of  poetry  seems 
almost  an  universal  passion,  that  there 
is  such  difficulty  in  mducing  any  per- 
son to  open  a  new  volume  of  poems  ? 
Is  this  the  fault  of  the  poet,  or  of  the 
reader?  We  inclme  to  thixik  that  the 
poets  have  themselves  to  blame.  Open 
any  of  the  ancient  works  oncriticism-^ 
no  matter  which — or  any  of  the  ancient 
poets,  and  consider  how  much  time 
and  thought  was  engaged  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  proper  subject  for  poetry ;«« 
what  anxiety  seems  to  have  been  felt 
for  the  proper  arrangement  and  dis* 
position  of  its  parts — how  little  was 
left  to  the  mere  exercise  of  the  improm 
visatore  power,  or  fluency  of  expres- 
sion, or  sentimentalities,  arising  from 
the  peculiar  moods  of  the  poets  own 
mind.  Is  this,  now,  the  case?  Vo- 
lumes of  poetry  are  now  written  abso- 
lutely without  anv  subject  at  all.  Sup- 
pose the  same  aesperate  experiment 
made  in  prose,  and  who  would  for  a 
moment  think  of  reading  such  a  work  ? 
The  poorest  ballad  is  enough  to  give 
pleasure  beyond  the  most  successful 
copy  of  nonsense  verses,  whether  in 
Greek,  Latin,  or  English,  that  ever 
gladdened  the  heart  of  the  mother  or 

grandmother  of  an  uxuversity  prize- 
ghter.  Let  our  poets  be  as  much  in 
earnest  in  their  vocation  as  a  barrister 
in  the  preparation  of  a  law  arguments 
or  an  Irisn  tenant  in  bis  struggle  for 
an  abatement  of  rent,  and  then,  and 
scarcely  till  then,  can  they  hope  for 
readers.    Volumes  of  poetry  are  pub* 

Ushe^i  not  because  the  author  baa  anj 
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fftith  whaterer  in  his  own  inspirations« 
or  because  he  has  anj  thing  whaterer 
to  communicate  to  his  readers^  but  for 
the  single  purpose  of  displaying  a 
graceful  accomplishment.  Let  our 
young  or  old  poets — for  in  middle  age 
the  poor  country  in  which  we  live 
secnrej(  most  men  against  the  exercise 
of  the  unprofitable  art — before  be- 
jllinnine  to  write^  meditate  their  subject 
if  but  tor  a  few  hours*  and  not  proceed^ 
like  Grabbe's  rhymer-i» 

*'  Thoughtless  of  ill,  and  to  the  future 

blindy 
A  sadden  couplet  rushes  on  his  mind. 
The  infect  ion  spread8,the  couplet  grows 

apace, 
Stanzas  to  Delia's  dog  or  Celia's  face." 


The^'ministeries  of  heart-stirring- 
8ong«*'  in  which  Mr.  De  Vere  is  now 
disciplining  his  mind  for  future  effort, 
are  beyond  all  question  those  which 
gi?e  surest  augur;^  of  works  likely  to 
be  permanent.     lus  mind  appears  to 
be  deeply  impressed  with  whatever  is 
most  beautiful  in  religion,  and  his 
feelings    express   themselves    almost 
spontaneously  in  hymns.     The  poem 
of  greatest  length  in  the  volume,  is  on 
a  sacred   subject,   and  there  is  not, 
we  believe,  a  single  copy  of  verses  in 
the  book,  in  which  there  is  not  evidence 
of  ther  author's  habitual  reference  of 
every  thing  to  some  ideal  measure- 
ment.     Sir    Thomas    Browne    saw 
quincunxes  wherever  he  looked ;  Sewel 
cannot  read  Plato«  without  finding  in 
him  stranffe  anticipations  of  forms  of 
polity^  which  are  at  last  realized  in  an 
imaginary  church,  for  we  must  say, 
no  approach  whatever  has  been  made 
to  it  in  actual  life;  and  our  young 
poet  sees  proofs  of  millennial  times 
approaching,  when  he  sees  angeb  (in 
the  dii^guise  of  charitv  boys  and  minor 
canons)  assisting  at  the  week-day  ser- 
vices of  Christ-Church  cathedral.    De 
Vere  is  destined  to  be  a  greater  poet 
than  he  is  now,  but  his  present  state 
is,  perhaps,  a  necessary  stage  in  the 
development  of  that  higher  power, 
when  his  gift  shall  be  that  of  seeing 
things  as  they  are,  and  imagination 
shall  take  place  of  the  more  sensuous 
faculty,  that  substitutes  pleasing  pic« 
lures  for  realities. 

The  destruction  of  Rora  by  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  in  1665,  is  the  subject 
of  the  drama  which  gives  its  name  to 


De  Vere*s  volume.  Bora  is  the  small- 
est and  most  southern  of  the  Protes- 
tant commumties  of  Piedmont,  to  which 
the  name  of  Waldenses  has  been  given 
for  several  centuries.  The  undisputed 
antiquity  of  these  little  churches,  which 
gave  such  determined  resistance  both  to 
the  arms  and  the  artifices  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  reaches  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury; and  there  seems  strong  reason 
to  regard  them  as  of  still  earlier  origin, 
if  not  descendants  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians of  those  districts,  who  never  had 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 
The  persecution,  which  is  the  subject 
of  De  Vere's  poem,  is  that  which  is 
commemorated  in  Milton's  noble  son- 
net. It  is  fortunate  for  our  poet  that 
he  has  fixed  on  a  well-defined  and  well 
ascertained  fact; — for  this  Waldensio 
territory  is  all  enchanted  ground, 
and  every  one  who  wanders  among 
those  mountain  glens,  sees  strange 
phantoms.  Let  a  dip;nitarv  of  the 
Church  of  England  visit  the  land,  and 
straightway  the  inaccessible  heights  are 
crowned  with  ecclesiastical  edifices; 
spires,  ^'  whose  silent  finger  points  to 
heaven ;"  bishops,  priests,  and  dea- 
cons ministering ;  and  no  lack  of  sex- 
tons, ''  with  ropes  of  rock,  and  bells 
of  air."  A  stiff-necked  Presbyterian 
finds  himself  there,  and  straightway 
the  bishops  are  gone ;  not  one  trace 
of  them  remains,  and  the  last  travel- 
ler's story  becomes  seriously  suspected. 
Other  wanderers  are  also  mocked  by 
the  mountain  spirits,  and  Ebenezer 
Broadbrim  affirms  that  the  place  is 
haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  White  Qua- 
kers bom  before  the  time.  We  feared 
for  our  poet  in  this  strange  land,  but 
he  has  returned  safe  and  sound. 

The  fate  of  Rora  is  a  ^'lyrical  sketch." 
The  poem  is  dramatic ;  but  a  chorus 
(consisting  of  Waldensian  peasants) 
sustains  a  considerable  part  of  the 
business  of  the  piece.  The  drama 
opens  with  a  morning  hymn ;  and  soon 
after  the  Abbot  of  Rora,  and  a  Cardinal 
who  has  come  to  inquire  into  the  accu- 
sations made  against  the  Waldenses* 
and  to  terminate,  if  possible,  the  distur- 
bances, are  seen  ascending  a  glen.  The 
character  of  the  mountain  scenery  is 
finely  described  in  their  conversation, 
and  great  skill  is  shown  in  the  way  in 
which  his  accidental  observations  be- 
tray the  wily  cardinal,  who  is,  however, 
not  without  good  nature,  nor  without 
a  description  of  quiet  credulity  not  un« 
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eommon  amoi^  men  of  the  wor1d»  vi^ 
respect  to  sulijects  which  do  not  seri- 
ously engage  their  minds. 

CAEDIN4L. 

This  cloud-heaped  tempest 

Roars  like  a  river  down  yon  dim  ravine. 

See  you  those  pines  are  tortured  by  the 
storms 

To  shapes  more  gnarled  than  their  roots 
— rantastic 

'As  are  the  thonghts  of  some  arch  he- 
retic 

That  have  no  end — ay,  self-entangling 
snares — 

)ieU  for  the  fbwb  of  air — 'Tis  cold— 
*tis  cold. 

ABBOT. 

'  He  sloinbers — Wake,  my  lord,  I  pray 

you  wake — 
Here  sleep  is  death. 

CARDINAL. 

Ay,  hero  and  erery  where  I 
On,  on — ^we  must  not  sleep.     Said  you 

*  not,  abbot, 
The  shepherds  thai  abide  in  these  mde 

glens 
Lore  them? 

ABBOT. 

As  their  own  souls. 

CABDINAL. 

'Tis  marvellous. 
There  is  no  bounty  of  the  earth,  or  grace 
Of  Heaven  in  dreary  solitudes  like  these. 
A  diurch  itself  on  that  groat  promou- 

tory, 
A  metro^olitaa  ohorch  were  nothing- 
nothing 
^be  blessed   sovnds  of  hoi/  men  at 

prayer 
'Hid  these  wild  wUids;  incense  were 

lost  in  them  1 
Hold  you  not  with  me,  abbot,  those  poor 

peasants 
Have  much  excuse— God  look  on  them 

with  mercy  1— 
Hare  much  excuse  for  their  stlfticcked* 

ness 
And  hardness  of  their  hearts?    The 

reverend  grace 

8f  order — the  proportionable  beauty 
f  mighty  strictures,  whereof'  erery 
part 
Both  props  and  is  Itself  subordinate 
To  others ;  multiform  variety 
W(Ui  unity — true  tuilance  kept  la  all ; 
And  high  o'er  all,  one  bright  and  star* 

like  power, 
'\lfhose  orb  ligbta  i|p  the  tl4e  of  mortal 


Ahi  what  obsenraaeo  con  fuch  fabrics 

find 
In  wilds  like  these,  which  Nature's  self 

abandons. 
Breaking  her  sceptre  ? 

They  approach  the  abbot'a  convent* 
but  the  cardinal  will  not  rest  till  he 
has  seen  Arnold  Wilfred,  a  Walden- 
sian  chief.  The  scene  which  follows 
between  him  and  the  noble  Waldensian 
Is  one  for  which  we  wish  we  had  room. 
The  claims  of  the  church  on  the  obe> 
dicnce  of  all,  and  the  power  by  which 
Arnold  easily  may  influence  bis  pea- 
sants, are  pressed  strongly  and  elo- 
quently by  the  cardinal ;  liut  the  moun- 
taineer is  not  to  be  seduced  by  argu- 
ments which  he  feels  to  be  sophistical. 
The  cardinal  is  destined  to  tie  bafDed 
and  deceived,  for  when  he  comes  to 
the  convent,  after  this  unsoecessful  in- 
terview with  Arnold,  he  finds  the 
abbot  in  feigned  alarm  at  a  rumoured 
insurrection  of  the  peasantry,  and  has 
to  listen  to  a  report  of  some  design  of 
burning  the  convent.  By  this  well- 
timed  falsehood,  the  abbot  geta  the 
cardinal  to  absolve  Pianesa,  the  gene- 
ral of  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  forces, 
ft*om  en  engagement  made  with  the 
mountaineers,  and  obtains  his  sanction 
to  the  plan  of  seizing  some  of  the  pea- 
santry as  hostages,  to  secnre  the  fide- 
lity of  the  rest  This  latter  scheme 
IS  relentlessly  executed  during  a  fmmilv 
fostival,  and  among  the  hostages  aeixad 
is  Agnes,  the  daughter  of  AmoUL 
Pretences  are  not  wanted  to  aocuae 
the  captives  of  heresy,  and  whil«  the 
peasants  are  awured  that  the  whole 
scene  is  but  a  form,  there  are  dim  inti- 
mations, ominous  of  her  f^,  when 
she  is  once  in  the  hands  of  her  tre*- 
pherous  enemies.  English  poetry  eon- 
tains  nothing  finer  than  the  iorebodings 
of  the  solemn  chorus  which  doses  thu 


There  was  silenee  in  the  heavens 
When  the  Son  of  Man  was  M 

From  the  Garden  to  the  Judgment—. 
Sudden  silence,  strange  and  dread  1 

h\\  along  the  empyreal  coasts. 

On  their  knoos,  the  immortal  hosts 

Watched,  with  sad  and  wondering  eyce. 

That  tremendous  sacrifice. 

There  was  silence  in  the  heavens 
When  the  priest  his  garment  tore  i 

Silence,  when  that  twain  accursed 
Thmr  falae  witqess  fatntl  v  bore. 
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Silenepf  (thoagU  a  tremor  crept 
O'er  their  raoKs,)  the  Angels  kept, 
IVhik)  that  judge,   dismayed,  though 

proud, 
Wasofld  bis  hands  before  the  crowd. 


AGNES* 


But  when  Christ  His  cross  was  bear- 
ing. 
Fainting  oft,  by  slow  de^ees, 

Then  went  forth  the  angeUc  thunder 

^  Of  Wions  rising  fVom  their  knees. 

Each  bright  spirit  grasped  a  brand. 

And    lightning  flashed  from  bana   to 
band ; 

An   instant,  more  had  launched  them 
foftb 

Avenging  terrors  to  the  earth. 

IV. 

Then  from  God  there  fell  a  glory 
Ronnd  and  o'er  that  multitude ; 
And  by  ever^r  ferrent  angel, 
.  With  bushing  bandt  another  stood : 
Another,  never  seen  before, 
Stood  one  moment,  and  no  more — 
Peace,  brethren,  p<^ce  1^  to  lis  is  given 
Suffering.  *  Vengeance  is  for  heaven. 

The  anticipations  of  suffering  sug- 
gested in  these  impressive  verses  b  too 
soon  realised ;  and  Agnes  is  led  to  the 
pyre  of  mar^rdom.  The  fagots  are 
piled  and  lighted;  the  soldiers,  who 
ffuard  the  placa  of  execution,  are  driven 
back  by  a  supernatural  brightness, 
whicb  surrounds  the  pyre.  Celestial 
▼oices  are  beard  in  the  air — Cuoaus  or 
ANGELS  and  Agnes  sing  alternately. 

ANGELS* 

Bearing  lilies  in  our  bosom. 
Holy  Agnes,  we  have  flown, 
Missioned  from  the  Heaven  of  Heavens 
Unto  thee  and  thee  alone, 
We  are  coming,  we  are  flying. 
To  behold  thy  happy  dying. 

AGNES, 

Bearing  lilies  far  before  yon. 
Whose  fresh  odours  backward  blowp, 
Light  those  smiles  upon  ;[our  faces, 
Mingling  sweet  breath  with  your  own. 
Ye  are  coming,  smoothly,  slowly 
To  the  lowliest  of  the  lowly. 

ANGELS. 

Unto  US  the  boon  yyas  given  ; 
The  glad  message,  holy  maid, 
On  the  lips  of  two  blessed  spirits 
Like  an  moense  grain  was  laid ; 
As  it  bears  us  on  like  lightnbig^ 
Cloudy  skies  tie  round  us  brightening. 


I  am  here  a  mortal  maiden ; 

If  our  Father  aught  hath  said, 

Let  me  hear  his  words,  and  do  ^hem*— 

Ought  \  not  to  feel  ^fraid 

As  ye  come  your  shadows  flinging 

O'er  a  heart  to  meet  them  springing  I 

ANGELS. 

Agnes,  there  is  joy  in  heaven, 
pUdness  like  the  day  is  flung 
O'er  the  spaces  never  measured ; 
And  from  every  angel-tongue. 
Swell  those  songs  of  impulse  vernal, 
All  whose  echoes  are  eternal. 

Agnes,  from  the  depth  of  heaven 
Joy  is  rising  like  a  spring. 
Borne  above  its  grassy  margin. 
Borne  in  many  a  crystal  rmg ; 
Each  o*er  beds  of  wild  flowers  gliding, 
Over  each  slow  murmurs  sliding. 

-When  a  Ohristian  lies  expiring 

Angel  choirs  with  plumes  outspread, 
Bend  above  his  death-bed  singinp;. 

That  when  death's  mild  sleep  is  fled, 
There  may  be  no  harsh  transition. 
When  he  greets  the  heavenly  vbion. 

'  AGNES. 

Am  I  dreamine,  blessed  angels  ? 
Late  ye  floated,  two  in  one  ; 
"How  a  thousand  radiant  spirits 
Round  me  weave  a  glittering  zone  ? 
{jilies,  as  they  wind,  extending ; 
Roses  with  those  lilies  blending  1 

See  I  the  horizon's  ringj  they  circle ! 
Nqw  they  p:ird  the  zenith  blue, 
And  now  o'er  every  brake  and  billow, 
Float  like  mist  and  flash  like  dew  ; 
All  the  earth  with  life  o'erflowing. 
Into  faei^venly  shapes  is  growing. 

They  are  rising,  they  aye  rising ; 

As  they  rise  the  veil  is  riven  1 
.  They  are  rising — I  am  rising, 
'  Rising  with  them  into  heaven  ; 

Rising  with  those  shining  legions 

Into  heaven's  eternal  regions. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  space  to 
discuss  the  smaller  poems,  which  oc- 
cupy two-thirds  of  the  volume.  The 
poem  which,  among  these,  pleases  us 
most,  is  the  romantic  narrative  of 
King  Henry  the  Second  at  the  grave 
of  King  Arthur.  There  are  several 
poems  in  the  form  of  sonnets.  It  is 
probable  that  they  are  the  latest-written 
poems  in  the  collection  ;  or,  perhaps, 
the  different  structure  of  the  verse  has 
imposed  on  fte  author  tbo  necessity  of 


204!  Sonnets  on  the  News  from  Ajfyhantstan.  E^^ 

a  more  distinct  attention  to  eyery  word  Retreats  of  monmiVd  lore  and  rain  de* 
than  would  be  necessary,  or  indeed  we.  .  ,,        #  • 

fitting,  in  the  loose  blank  yerse   or  WltWn   the  porch   a  sUyer   fount  is 

ballad  measures  of  other  parts  of  the  -,     breathme  

volume.     The  following  Ms,   to    our  ^^  ^J^  ^^'^  ^^  "^  ^  """* 

minds,  absolutely  perfect :-  n^„„j  {^  ^^  bloomingherbs  and  ilowert, 

•  (the  care, 

A  CRDBCH-TAaD.  Of  all   the   angels  of  the  heavens.) 

It  stands  a  grove  of  cedars  vast  and  wreathlnr 

green,  Sacoessiyely  their  unboaght  garniture 

Cathedral-wise  disposed,  with  nave  and  Round  the  low  graves  of  the  beloved 

choir,  poor. 

And  cross-shaped  transept,  lofty  and 

serene,    ,   ^ .    ^  ^,    ,   ^^,  We  think  it  absolutely  impo«ibl« 

^wl^*!^'**^^'^!!!!!!^^*/*!*!;?'  that  any  one  can  read  our  extracts 

And  chancel   girt  with   vine^trailed  I^»^  »^f*'  *"^  valuable  addition  has 

laurel  screen,  heen  made  to  our  poetical  literatare^ 

And  aisles  high-arobed,  with  cypresses  And  that  the  De  Veres,  father  and  80O» 

between,  have  deserved  well  of  their  country. 
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Well  it  became  thee,  Britain,  by  command 
Of  self-respect,  to  vindicate  the  fame^ 
Momently  clouded,  of  thine  arms  ;.-*their  shame. 

For  brave  ones  lost,  to  efface  with  sealous  hand;*^ 

With  restless  urgency  the  forlorn  band 
Of  precious  c^tive  women  to  reclaims- 
Triumphant  fraud  in  righteous  fight  to  tame ;~« 

These  retributions  were  thy  just  demand. 

And  proudly,  O  my  Country,  hearts  were  baattns 
Through  all  thy  homes,  when  reaoh*d  the  hng^for  tale 

Of  Texeen's  victory  and  Sale's  rapturous  meetiqg« 
Alas  I  that  joy  is  marr*d ; — ^the  eastern  gale 
Comes  loaded  with  promiscuooa  hayoc*s  wail. 

Our  soldiers'  deeds  of  ruthless  rage  repealing. 

n. 

O  England,  I  had  thoqght  thy  tons  in  war 
Were  mercifnl  as  brave,  their  leaders  wise 
To  cheek  with  noble  rule  blind  paesion's  riee  I 

How  on  thine  Afghan  foes  more  brightly  flir 

Ere  sank  Its  pomp  behmd  thefar  mowitain-lwrt 
Had  beamed  thy  glory,  if  new  myiteries 
Of  Christian  clemency  had  drawn  their  eyea 

To  bless,  and  not  to  corse,  that  Uastiw  star  I 

Surely  it  was  thy  part  to  teach  armma 
From  thine  Ugh  station  to  earth's  varknis  bads, 
That  mankind's  national  greatoen  herein  sCandsr-* 

In  power  and  right  with  gocUike  mercy  crown'd. 

But  now,  oar  hope  atrack  down,  with  shame  we  bom ; 

Thyself  hast  yet  the  ennoUing  truth  to  leanu 
^_.  ^-^      .  K.P.  O. 
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THE     LAST     ''DB     BOUFFLSRS*' 


CHAPTER  I.«.TBE    LEVEE* 


On  Easter  Monday,  in  the  year  17n> 
Louis  XIV.  who  had  passed  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter  in  compara- 
tive privacy,  announced  that  he  would 
hold  a  grand  reception  at  Versailles. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that,  from  the 
vestibule  to  the  ample  stiur-case^ 
through  every  salon,  and  along  the 
gilded  gallery,  crowds  were  assembled. 
Courtiers,  who  had  not  donned  their 
robes  of  state  for  full  forty  years — 
dowagers,  who  had  been  beauties  in 
the  early  part  of  that  long  reign,  all 
were  present — it  was  a  strange  and 
quaint  assemblage,  where  the  early 
companions  of  the  king's  youthful 
pleasures,  were  seen  to  mingle  with 
the  more  brilliant  ornaments  which 
graced  the  then  court. 

At  the  distant  angle  of  the  great 
ealon,  might  be  seen  a  group  of  young 
and  beautiful  women,  who,  from  their 
laughter  and  easy  gesture^,  it  w^  evi- 
dent felt  little  of  that  chilling  etiquette 
which  seemed  to  Arceze  the  f^est  of  the 
assembly.  In  the  midst  of  this,  and 
pre-eminent,  not  only  for  her  beauty, 
but  the  queen-like  majesty  of  her  air, 
was  Madame  de  St.  Cerets,  a  widow 
lit  twenty  years.  She  inherited  the 
vast  fortune  of  the  old  duke  of  that 
name,  and  was  tiow  one  of  the  ladies 
in  waiting  on  the  Duchesse  de  Bur- 
gogne. 

A  certain  tone  of  ridltery  seemed  to 
pervade  this  little  knot,  and  as  they 
laughed  with  that  "piquante"  malice  so 
essentially  French,  a  new  figure  seemed 
to  emerge  from  the  group,  upon  whose 
boyish  features  the  others  saaed  with 
a  tender  interest.  A  kind  .of  half* 
resemblance  was  traoeable  between  the 
features  of  the  lovely  dueheaa  and  the 
Touth.  A  strong  family  likeness  might 
be  seen  about  the  dark  and  deeply-set 
blue  eves,  while  between  them,  there 
seemed  to  exist  a  kind  of  intimacy, 
that  for  a  XDoment  one  might  be 
tempted  to  believe  they  were  brother 
and  sister. 

Had  any  one,    however,  indulged 
this    notion,  he    would    have    beeu 
quickly   undeceived,   as   a   page>  in 
You  XXIm^No.  122. 


the  uniform  of  the  court,  approached 
the  group  with  hasty  gestures,  and 
asked  in  a  loud  tone — 

"  Where  is  Monsieur  Le  Miirquis 
de  Boufflers?  Ahl  monsieur,  what 
are  you  doing  there  ?  his  majesty  is 
coming,  and  your  father  the  Alarechal 
is  looking  for  you  every  where." 

At  the  same  instant  the  group  opened, 
and  ayouth  of  about  fiftaew  years^dressed 
with  a  rare  elegance,  made  his  appear- 
ancc,  vainly  endeavouring  to  conceal 
the  womanly  beauty  of  his  features,  by 
assuming  the  martial  air  of  a  Mousque- 
taire.  Before  following  the  page  he 
stepped  in  front  of  the  duchess,  and 
taking  her  hand  carried  it  to  his  lips 
with  enthusiasm,  while  he  added — 

^'A  u  revoir,  my  lovely  cousin.  You  have 
amused  yourself  pleasantly  at  my  cost 
this  evening ;  but  on  my  honour,  before 
long  I  shall  prove  to  you  that  I  am  a 
man."     ' 

A'  faint  titter  of  laughter  broke  from 
the  group  at  these  words,  while  a  tall, 
d^lrk,  and  handsome  man,  with  a  dis- 
dainful and  ftevere  expression  of  fea- 
ture, replied  in  a  voice  that  might  be 
heard  throughout  the  entire  salon — 

"  THti  6/etf,what  a  droll  little  fellow» 
with  his  airs  of  gallantry  already,  for 
My  part, I  should  recommend  a  flogging 
for  such  precocious  intellect.'* 

The  voung  Boufflers,  who  was 
leaving  tne  room  at  the  moment  these 
cruel  words  met  his  ears,  stopped  sud- 
denly short,  and  wheeled  completely 
round,  flo  as  to  face  the  speaker,  niacins 
his  plumed  cap  upon  his  head,  and 
canrying  his  hand  round  to  the  hilt  of 
the  harmless  sword  that  dangled  at 
Us  side,  as  he  shot  open  him  a  look  of 
proud  defiance ;  but  ait  the  same  moment 
the  wide  folding-doors  were  flung  open« 
and  the  solemn  voice  of  the  usher  in 
waiting  procU^imed,  '*  The  King."  As 
if  by  magic,  the  whole  assemblage  be« 
came  suddenly  rautot  and  a  double  rank 
round  (he  four  sides  of  the  apartment, 
bowed  deeply  before  the  monarch.  In 
the  middle  of  the  open  space,  however, 
still  stood  the  young  Boufflers :  in  the 
height  of  his  passion  he  saw  nothing  of 
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what  was  taking  place,  and  there  ho 
remained^  his  hat  upon  his  head,  his 
hand  upon  his  sword-guard,  and  the 
same  menace  upon  his  features,  while 
every  one  made  signs  for  him  to  un- 
cover. 

The  king  looked  round,  and  as 
rapidly  his  dark  brows  contracted  to  a 
frown :  the  ominous  look  that  boded 
an  outbreak  of  p&ssion  was  well  known, 
and  a  fly  might  have  been  heard  that 
moment,  haahe  buzzed  across  the  great 
salon  of  Versailles.  His  majesty  walked 
straight  towards  the  boy,  and,  with  a 
harsh  voice,  cried  out-— 

"  What's  this  ?  who  are  you  ?  what 
are  you  doing  here  ?  your  bat  off,  sir, 
your  hat  off." 

The  boy  who,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  found  himself  in  presence  of 
that  king  before  whom  not  even  the 
members  of  the  royal  family  dared  to 
faise  their  voice,  blushed  to  the  very 
white  of  his  eyes ;  and  while  he  obeyed 
the  royal  command,  stammered  out  a 
few  inarticulate  words,  looking  on  every 
side  for  some  expression  of  comfort  or 
succour,  but  none  were  bold  enough 
to  offer  themselves  ad  a  holocaust  to 
the  terrible  passion  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  had  the  collective  opinions  of  that 
assembly  been  taken,  an  unanimous 
rote  would  have  decided,  that  he  was 
ft  young  gentleman  who,  during  the 
king*s  fife-time,  wotdd  never  make  his 
Ibrtune. 

So  stood  matteVs,  when  the  old 
Mar^chal  de  BoufHers,  having  in  v£un 
sought  his  son  oh  every  side,  heard 
what  had  occurred,  and  passing  across 
the  room  knelt  before  the  king. 

"  Sire,"  said  he,  *' deign  to  excuse  this 
boy,  he  is  my  son ;  the  Reverend  Jesuit 
fathers,  with  whom  he  is  still  at  school, 
know  little  the  usages  of  a  court.  Ah  I 
sire,  it  was  but  this  very  day  I  had 
lioped  to  present  him  to  your  majesty 
. — pardon  him  I  beseech  you.*' 

"  So,**  said  the  king,  somewhat 
Boftdned  in  manner,  "  he  is  yoiu*  son* 
Ah  1  come,  Monsieur  Marecnal,Imust 
beg  Father  Tellier  to  scold,  in  my 
^ame,  their  Reverences,  who  seem  to 
pay  very  little  attention  to  etiquette 
among  their  scholars."  Then  turning 
to  the  youth,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  him, 
he  added — "  Do  you  Know,  Monsieur 
!e  Marecbal,that  your  son  reminds  me 
tery  much  of  Monsieur  de  Lauzan ;  I 
think  I  see  him  before  me  as  on  the 
ferj  first  erening  I  ever  met  him  at 


Madame  de  Soissons,  and  that  is  now, 
let  me  see,  alas  !  some  fifty  years  ago.** 

"  Ah  !  sire,*'  cried  the  young  Bouf- 
flers,  with  enthusiasm,  **  I  would  at 
least  resemble  Monsieur  de  Lauzan  in 
one  point — his  ardent  devotion  to  the 
person  of  your  majesty." 

The  king,  whose  auger  appeared  to 
have  completely  passed  away,  seemed 
charmed  with  tnls  repartee.  **  What  V 
cried  he,  as  he  tapped  him  lightly  on 
the  cheek,  "a  courtier  already.  Come, 
come,  the  worthy  Jesuits  have  not 
done  him  as  much  inj  ustice  as  I  thought. 
My  child,*'  continued  he,  with  a  voice 
of  winning  softnesf,  "you  have  no 
heed  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  your 
own  family  for  noble  examples  for 
your  imitation.  For  my  own  part,  I 
humbly  pray  God  that  he  may  give 
your  father  and  myself  years  enough  to 
witness  the  first  steps  of  your  career. 
It  is  easy  to  see  you  have  the  Gram- 
mont  blood  in  your  veins — they  were 
all  handsome.*' 

At  this  moment  every  eye  was  turned 
to  the  lovely  Duchesse  de  Saint  Cerets, 
who  was  herself  a  Grammont,  and  who 
blushed  deeply  at  this  silent  homage. 

"  But  that  is  not  al!,**  said  the  king, 
''a  man  must  be  brave  and  faithful 
too  ;  do  you  mark  me  ?  can  you  pro- 
mise to  be  both  of  these  ?** 

"Sire,"  said  the  boy  with  energy, 
"my  name  is  Boufflers.*' 

'This  noble  answer  seemed  to  cause 
a  kind  of  murmur  through  the  salon. 
The  old  Marechal  dropped  his  eyes, 
but  it  was  easy  to  see  in  his  heightened 
colour,  as  the  heavy  tears  rolled  down 
his  cheeks,  how  proud  he  felt  in  his 
son.  There  was  a  pause.  The  king 
seemed  to  reflect,  and  suddenly  he 
drew  himself  to  his  full  height,  and 
said — 

"  Gentlemen,  three  years  since 
Monsieur  de  BoufHers  defended  Lille 
for  fyur  months  against  the  Prince 
Eugene.  Two  years  ago  he  saved  the 
army  at  Malplacquet,  for  which  T 
created  him  Duke  and  Peer  of  France, 
and  Governor-General  of  the  Province 
of  Flanders.  At  last  the  hour  of  re- 
pose is  come  both  for  him  and  for  me  j 
the  camp  is  but  little  suited  now  to 
either  of  us. 

"  I  know  there  are  many  amongst 
you  well  worthy  to  be  his  successor^ 
out  I  have  a  superstition  that  certain 
names  carry  good  fortune  along  with 
them,  and  certably  that  of  Bouffler^ 
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does ;  whorefbr^  I  namebim  Goreifnor- 
Oeneral  of  Flandefsi  and  OoTernor  of 
Lille^  and  to  bis  son  in  siieoession  ibe 
same  dignities  after  bim." 

A  murmur  of  astotiishinent  at  tfaes0 
words  ran  through  the  assembly.  Saob 
an  instance  of  royal  favour  was  un- 
known throughout  the  entire  rei^cn— 
indeed  it  was  one  of  the  king's  fixed 
principles  never  to  accord  any  office  in 
reversion ;  all  therefore  stood  thunder* 
struck,  even  the  old  Marechal  do 
Boufflers  himself,  overcome  by  tocb  a 
DUffk  of  royal  favour,  was  nnablei  to 
utter  a  word* 

'<Do  not  thank  roe^  Monsieur  le 
MarecbaV  said  the  king,  *'it  Is  (o 
myself  that  1  have  tendered  the  wer* 
vice.  I  knew  well  that  in  choosing  this 
boy  as  your  successor  you  would  only 
resign  your  government  vfbeft  be  vttM 
fitted  to  succeed  you."  With  these 
words  the  king  kissed  the  boy  on  the 
forehead,  and  moved  ofl  convetslng  H 
a  low  tone  with  the  old  Marechal,  who 
never  since  the  <K;lebrated  oamp  of 
Compeigne,  when  he  had  the  distin- 
guished bonout  td  ruin  himself  by 
entertaining  the  foyal  famllyi  appeared 
in  such  high  favour  in  court* 
^  From  tluU  moment  the  yottfb  became 
the  object  of  every  eye  in  the  vast  salo% 
of  Versailles,  the  men  regarded  him 
srith  admiration,  and  many  a  soft  smile 
and  many  a  bright  look  was  dif e<fted 
towards  him. .  No  longer  the  little 
school-boy  at  the  college  of  the  Jesuits, 
he  was  already  a  yottng  gentleman  of 
ingh  faope  and  premise,  The  great 
Louis  XIV.  had  kissed  bim  on  tbe 
forehead;  yes,  it  must  be  confessed, 
•0  distingnif«hed  a  testimony  tff  royal 
favour,  conferred  at  the  very  moment, 
too,  when  tbe  laogh  of  mockerr  had 
been  raised  at  his  expense,  elicited  all 
■the  lirtent  proofs  of  tniddiflg  matihood, 
and  bia  flashing  ^c,  his  curled  lip,  bis 
wide-spread  nostril,  and  bis  swelling 
chesty  bespoke  the  conflict  within  binnu 

Scarce^  had  the  king  left  the  Salon, 
when  the  young  Bouffi^s  crossed  the 
room  with  a  finn  step«  and  touching 
the  eleeve  of  a  tat)/  prood^looking  per- 
aoitage,  be  said^*- 

^  SfoBsiearle  Duede  Ooigny,  IImto 
a  wmrd  for  yoiti'* 

**  What  can  I  do  fpr  yoiif  Honour 
le  M^nq|uis  de'Bouffler  ?"  replied  the 
duke,  wjth  tbe  tnpat  perfect  calnmesi, 
While  be  laid  aU. affected  pretrisioa  oh 
••ferj  ward.he  spDke. 


**  A  great  deaf,  sirj"  said  the  boy. 
**  Will  you  kindly  accompany  me  into 
tbe  recess  of  ibis  window  ?" 

**  Most  willingly." 

**  Will  your  grace  Inform  me  is  thd 
Oovet*nor-gencral  of  a  province  of  equal 
rank  with  a  field  officer  Y* 

''  Of  course^  what  a  question  \  be  is 
far  above  him.** 

**  Bnou^,  there  is  nothing  then  to 
prevent  your  giving  me  a  meeting  to- 
morrow morning." 

'  ««Oh!"  cried  the  duke,  with  the 
most  insulting  coolness,  **  I  knoUr  my 
duty  better,  Monsieur'  de  Bottfflers 
«^you  are  my  superior." 

«  But  if  it  please  me  to  forget  tbat/f 
said  tllfe  buy. 

**  In  that  case,"  said  the  other, 
**  there  should  be  some  great  motive." 

**  9o  there  is,  sir — more  than  one." 

**  And  what  are  they,  my  dear 
child  ?"  Said  the  handsotne  dulM,  with 
an  afle(5ted  kindlings  of  manner^  onlv 
Assumed  to  heighten  the  pission  of  )& 
young  adversary* 

'<  It  is  but  a  rtionteiit  sinoe^  sir,  you 
iitt($red  the  moM  insulting  words  r^ 
specting  me«" 

"  Well !  and  tbeh  ?*• 
>    **  And  tbefi,  sit  I  y<Mf  are  in  iDve  Hith 
my  cousin,  MadiUM  de  Saint  Gerei?.'* 

^  Is  that  all  ?*' 

«'  PardieHt  Monsieup  1«  Du^i  I  be- 
lieve you  are  still  bent  on  insuring 
me,  but  take  care,  sih" 
•    "  May  heaven  preserve  inei"  said  the 
duke,  with  well  affected  fear*  f 

**  To-morrow  then/'  said  tho  yo6th, 
««at  day  break  I  shall  eall  for  jot  at 
your  hotel." 

**  Oh  I  you  must  eximse  m^,"  s$id 
the  other,  **  I  nevcf  get  bp  ^al'lyi  i  am 
far  too  indolent,  but  what  do  ymt  Mt^ 
if  we  put  ofl'  &wf  engflgemeitt  to  ten  or 
eleven  o'clock^  ot*  better  still  afk^ 
dinner." 

Everr  word  of  thil  wae  like  iRM9t$l6 

-of  A poifsmard  tu  young. dir  BeiHtters* 

Ifeaf^  who  knew  Wefl  that  b)r  eight 

o'ebck  he  fiiu#i  be  in  bis  place  in  ibe 

Jesuits'  College.    In  h?^  burstindp  Mkl- 

sioti,  if  A  bicm  tipon  thel  ditbe^  face 

could  have  itccoroplisfaed  His  dfj^c^  he 

•Would  net  have  nseltated  to  j^tf  it, 

-wbUe  tlie  otheri  ae  if  revcAlitijr  ia  ^ 

embarrassment,  coiitinucKi>^ 

<*.  And  ytm  will  tiot  fyfpit  to  bffaig 
your  seconds  with  yeu."  - 

«'  My  heconds,"'  staibinere4*  Ad1)oy 
■0  tfaianew  ^(ruhjf  «rtMe  WiiDiSe  lii^ 
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Where  could  he  find  them  ?  HU 
class  oompanions?  the  very  thought 
would  make  him  the  ridicule  of  the 
whole  court;  his  father's  friends? 
thej  would  be  the  very  first  to  expose 
the  entire  affair  to  the  Marechal  ;  he 
was  half  maddened^  when  suddenly  an 
idea  crossed  his  mind,  his  eyes  flashed 
fire,  and  he  said— 

'<  To-morrowy  then,  at  ten*  sir,  be 
it ;  your  seconds  shall  be  mine,"  while 
he  muttered  below  his  breath,  '^  I  shall 
find  some  way  of  escaping  the  col- 
lege/* 

*'  Be  it  so,"  said  the  duke,  bowing 
ceremoniously,  whiles  with  a  most  in* 
salting  smile,  he  added — 

**  Adieu,  sir,  till  to-morrow." 


At  the  same  moment  the  beantiftil 
Duchesse  de  Saint  Cerets  stopped 
before  them,  and  said — 

**  The  king  has  retired,  gentlemen  ; 
which  of  you  will  conduct  me  to  my 
carriage  ?" 

The  two  rivals  sprang  forward  at 
once,  but  the  Due  de  Coigny  carried 
the  victory  ;  young  Boufflers  coming 
plump  against  a  large  fat  man,  who 
was  passing  at  the  instant — this  was  no 
other  than  his  father,  the  Marechal 
himself. 

**  Come,  Henry,"  cried  he,  in  a  tone 
loud  enough  to  increase  bis  mortifies* 
tion,  ''we  must  set  oat  for  Paris. 
Don't  forget  how  early  in  the  morning 
you  will  1m  esqMcted  at  the  college." 


CHAPTER  n. — THE  COLLEGE* 


It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
following  rooming,  as  Madame  de 
Saint  Cerets  had  commenced  her  toi- 
lette, a  servant  informed  her  that 
her  young  cousin,  the  Marquis  de 
Boomers  requested  to  see  her,  and  the 
next  moment  be  entered  the  room 
flushed  and  excited* 

**  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  she. 
«<  What  has  happened  ?" 

««  Let  me  sp^  with  you  alone,**  said 
the  boy,  almost  breathless. 

The  duchess  smiled,  and  signed  to 
her  women  to  retire.  Scarce  was  the 
door  closed,  i»hen  De  Boufflers  ex* 
daimetL^ 

*'  Save  me,  cousin ! — save  me  1" 

**  And  from  what,  mom  Dieu  f "  re- 
plied she,  as  she  drew  him  beside  her 
upon  the  sofa*  and  with  a  friendly 
freedom  took  both  his  hands  within 
her  own* 

**  Come,  Henry,  what  is  it  7  What 
has  broQght  yon  here  at  this  hoar 
without  your  tutor  ?  I  thought  you 
were  long  since  back  in  college  ?" 

«« College !"  said  the  youth  with  in* 
dignalion*  **  Let  me  tell  you  M*  de 
Coigny  is  the  most  fidthlees  gentleman 
Uiat  breathes." 

''Indeedl    What  haa he  done ?" 

**  What  has  he  done  I  This  morning 
■t  ten  he  was  to  have  given  me  a  roeet- 
iQg.  It  was  a  thing  agreed  on  be- 
tween us  both.  The  rendeivoot  was 
his  own  hoteL  Well,  what  think  you  ? 
—he  has  broken  iaith." 

"liitmMBhle?" 
. .  ^Iievoriedhc^''yonareaamvQfa 


shocked  as  I  am.  For  my  part,  I  shall 
proclaim  it  eveir  where — M.  de  Coign/ 
IS  a  coward  1  I'll  write  it  on  the  verr 
door  of  his  hotel,  and  I'll  sfgn  it  with 
my  name." 

**  It  would  be  very  well  done,  in* 
deed,"  said  the  duchesi,  endeavouring 
to  suppress  her  laughter*  **  You  have 
some  great  grodget  then,  against  this 
poor  duke  ?*' 

<<  To  the  death  !** 

*'  And  what  is  his  great  oflenee 
towards  you  ?" 

<<  Whatl  has  he  not  had  theinao. 
lence  to  love  you  ?" 

**  Did  he  tell  you  so  ?" 

**  No  ;  but  I  have  guessed  it  many 
a  day  since." 

"  AAer  all,  Henry,  I  don't  think 
that  any  such  strong  reason  fsr 
killing  M.  de  Coigny^4ior  even  for 
your  coming  here  at  this  hour  of  tho 
morning.'* 

**  Don't  you  see,"  said  the  yooth» 
dropping  his  voice,  "  that  to  meet  him 
I  made  my  escape  from  mj  Ather  a 
house  while  m^  tutor  was  still  in  bed^ 
and  that,  at  thu  very  moment  they  aro 
looking  for  me  every  where.** 

*'  Ob,  this  is  serious,  indeed."* 

**  And  after  waiting  halfaa  hour  at 
the  duke's  hotel  in  vain»  as  I've  told 
^00,  the  verv  first  pereoii  I  net  as  I 
issued  from  the  door  was — my  tutor.** 

««  Did  he  see  you  ?" 

'<  Faith,  I  can't  ielL  1  had  only 
time  to  take  to  my  heels ;  and  aa  my 
legs  were  better  than  his,  here  I  am**^ 

«« Silly  boy  1    But  what  wiU  tha  R». 
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verend    Jesnit   fathers  say    at   your 
absence  ?** 

"  They  may  say  what  they  like.  I 
am  no  child  now  :  I  am  a  man.  I  am 
one  of  the  first  dignitaries  of  the  king- 
dom. I  shall  be  fifteen  in  June.  Ah, 
my  dearest  cousin^  I  reckon  on  you  to 
save  me.'* 

**So  I  would,  Henry,  with  all  mj 
heart ;  but  ain't  you  an'aid  of  compro- 
mising me  ?  Only  think,  at  your  age— < 
the  govetnor  of  a  province!  It  would 
never  do." 

**  Ah,"  stammered  the  boy,  "  you 
think  so.     I  never  thought  of  thaL" 

The  lovely  duchess,  as  she  looked 
upon  the  perplexed  and  troubled  fea- 
tures of  her  young  cousin,  could  con- 
tinue no  longer  to  sustain  the  part  she 
undertook,  but  burst  into  an  immo- 
derate fit  of  laughter.  Boufflers,  who 
could  make  nothing  of  this  excess  of 
mirth,  stood  like  one  thunderstruck ; 
and  at  last,  as  she  conthiued  to  laugh 
,  on,  his  temper  gave  way:  he  stamped 
his  foot  upon  the  ground  with  anger, 
and  waBced  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room.  She  tried  in  vain  to  coax  him 
back ;  and  at  last,  walking  on  tip-toe, 
she  approached  him,  and,  taking  his 
hand  within  her  own,  she  sidd— 

**  My  poor  boy  5  so  you  are  very 
angry  with  me  ?" 

%ouf9ers  spoke  not  a  word:  the 
heavy  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks^ 
and  hb  heart  swelled  to  bursting }  but 
love  triumphed,  and,  smiling  through 
all  his  sorrow,  he  murmured  timidly^ 

'<Oh  no;    I  am  not   angry  with^ 
you." 

**  Bad  boy  I"  said  Madame  de  Saint 
Cerets,a8  she  pressed  her  lips  upon  his 
forehead^  and  looked  on  him  with  ad- 
miration. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  April. 
The  window  which  looked  into  the 
garden  was  open,  and  through  it  the 
faint  odour  of  an  early  spring,  the 
song  of  the  lark,  and  the  perfume  of 
the  lilac,  were  floating ;  and  whether 
it  was  that  in  this  bSmy  atmosphere 
there  seemed  some  mysterious  influence 
in  harmony  with  the  kiss  of  a  lovely 
woman>  or  that  Boufllers  had  resolved 
on  that  day  to  begin  his  career  of 
gallantry,  I  know  not ;  but  he  threw 
himself  upon  his  knee  before  the  lovely 
duchess  and  burst  forth  into  a  regular 
declaration  of  love,  when  suddenly 
the  door  opened  with  a  crash,  and  a 
nuddle-aged  ouua#  in  the  dress  of  an 


Abbe,  pale,  travel-stuned,  and  flurried, 
entered  the  chamber. 

"  Ah  I  Monsieur  le  Marquis,**  cried 
he,  **  you'irnot  escape  me  this  time ;" 
and  at  the  same  moment  he  seized  him 
by  the  arm,  and  proceeded  to  drag 
him  from  the  room.  "  Come,  mon- 
sieur," said  he,  in  a  tone  half  suppli- 
eating,  half  commanding,  ''the  car- 
riage is  in  waiting.  Come  quickly,  or 
you*ll  miss  the  Greek  lecture,  which 
begins  at  one  exactly.  Oh,  man  Dieuf 
what  will  their  reverences  say  on  your 
coming  so  late  ?  Madame  la  Duchess, 
ud  me,  I  beseech  you,  to  persuade 
him." 

Unhappily  for  the  poor  Abbe,  the 
lovely  ally  whose  aid  he  invoked  had 
as  much  as  she  could  do  to  repress  her 
laughter  at  the  whole  affair;  upon 
which  the  tutor,  looking  on  the  case  as 
desperate,  resolved  not  to  lose  a  mo- 
ment, and  called  to  a  lackey  without — 
"  Holloa  there !  Take  Monsieur  le 
Marquis,  and  with  every  respect  to  his 
rank,  carry  him  to  the  carriage." 

When  young  Boufflers  saw  matters 
at  this  pass  he  bi^an  to  be  frightened. 

"  My  dear  Abbe,"  cried  he,  «*  grant 
me  one  hour  more,  and  I'll  do  all  that 
you  wish.  You  were  always  so  kind 
to  me,  you*ll  not  refuse  me  thb." 

But  the  Abbe  placed  his  hands  upon 
his  ears,  and  would  not  listen. 

«  Well,  then,"  cried  he,  "let  me 
at  least  write  a  note.  My  cousin  will 
send  it  for  me :  it  b  for  the  duke.  I 
wbh  to  tell  him  that  my  first  vaca* 
tion Oh,  what  indignity  1  Mon- 
sieur TAbbe,  I  hate  youT* 

But  the  Abbe's  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  clock.  The  next  moment  the  un- 
happy Boufflers  was  sebed  in  the 
strong  arms  of  the  lackey,  and  before 
he  was  well  conscious  of  the  change, 
the  carriage-door  was  closed  upon  him, 
and  he  heard  the  footman  cry  to  the 
coachman — 

"  To  the  Jesuits." 

Scarcely  had  the  carriage  turned 
f^om  the  court-yard,  as  another  e(}ui- 
page  drove  in,  and  the  Abbe,  wbhing 
to  distract  the  sorrow  of  his  young 
pupil,  touched  him  ou  the  arm,  and 
cried — 

**  Look,  it*s  Monsieur  le  Due  de 
Coigny. ' 

.  Boufflers  bounded  fromhb  seat,  and 
if  he  had  not  been  held  would  have 
sprang  firom  the  carriage. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  aft^r  the 
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carriage  drew  up  at  tbe  College  of  the 
Je^uit^.  Whei)yoDTig  Qoufflerq  entered 
that  gloon^y  portal  his  heart  sickened 
within  htm.  He  felt  that  pn  that 
threshold  he  must  drop  every  privi- 
lege of  his  r&nk  and  fortune,  al)  the 
Hlpstom,  and  as  it  wore  all  the  high 
hopes  that  make  Wfa  glorious,  and  pe- 
come  the  mere  equal  of  three  hupdred 
others^  taken  from  every  class  and  con- 
dition  in  society. 

The  clock  of  the  college  chimed  two, 
and,  at  the  same  piqipent,  a  deep  voice 
aalled  out  through  the  ample  hall — 

'^  Monsieur  -  dc.  Boufflers  yoii  are 
five  holers  late.  The  superior  wants 
ypu.'' 

At  this  solemn  announcement  the 
boy  fbrgot  his  anger  tow|u*ds  his  tutor, 
he'fbrgot  the  dnke^  he  forgot  even  his 
lovely  cousin,  and  cast  his  eyes  around 
to  implore  the  assistance  of  the  Abbg, 
bijt  this  worthy  rafin  either  dreading 
a  reprimand  for  his  own  delinquenc/j 
or  fearing  lest  he  should  he  called  on 
to  bear  testimony  to  any  falsehood  of 
hts  pupjl,  had  prudently  retired,  ^nd 
the  young  Boumers  si^w  himself  alone 
and  without  succour. 

For  a  moment  his  trouble  was  greats 
but  then  suddenly  remembering  the 
events  .of  the  day  before,  he  bethought 
him  that  the  ftivour  of  l.ouis  XIV. 
was  like  a  halo,  which  should  ward  off 
every  danger,  and  with  a  courageous 
effort  he  walked  manfully  forward, 
and  stood  before  tbe  prior.  The  latter, 
who  was  busy  writing  at  a  table,  with 
several  of  .the  fathers  afqund  him,  apr 
peared  at  first  to  pay  i)ot  the  slightest 
Attention  to  the  youth*s  approach* 
Seme  minutes  passed  thns,  qeeply  to 
tfie  mortification  of  Bpuffers,  when  at 
Itat,  without  raising  his  eyes,  the  prior 
aaid — 

**  Ah,  Monsieur  de  Boufflers  I 
think  .^  Monsieur  de  Boufflers  will 
doubtless  give  me  a  satisfactory  answer 
why  he  did  not  return  to  the  college 
this  morning  at  the  same  hour  with  hia 
companions.'* 

Henri,  who  expected  on  outbreak  of 
angper,  f«lt  considerable  ^mbarassment 
in  repjyjag  to  a  question  put  with  such 
calmness  and  prepisioi).  To  apy  other 
man  his  answer  would  have  been,  that 
his  actions  were  his  own,  or  perhaps 
that  he  bad  a  d^el  with  ^  field-oflice)  ;. 
thai  he  had  apent  the  morning  with  a 
lovely  woman ;  and  finally,  that  he  waa 
goveniep>3eaeral  oJF  the  province  *of 


Flanders,  by  which  title  he  knew  ho 
Qther  equal  save  the  Marshals  of  Prance, 
who  left  their  hotjses  or  returned  to 
them  as  they  pleased.  But  how  could  he 
tell  all  this  to  areverend  father,  in  whose 
eyes  a  duel  and  the  society  of  a  beauti- 
ful woman  were  mortal  sins.  In  this 
dilemma  Boufflers  could  but  mutter  a 
ffew  words  devoid  of  meaning. 

**  I  don't  hear,"  said  the  prior 
V|th  calmness — "  shall  I  repeat  my 
question?" 

Boufflers  now  felt  the  shame  of  his 
situation,  and  replied  somewhat  more 
boldly— 

'^Beverend  father,!  know  I  am  in  fault, 
but  as  I  cannot  reply  to  your  question 
without  a  falsehood,  I  beg  that  you  may 
excuse  me  if  I  am  silent." 
*  The  prior  raised  his  eyes  upon  him 
T^ith  a  strange  expression,  and  then 
touching  a  little  bell,  which  stood  be- 
side him  on  the  table,  a  reverend  bro- 
ther appeared  at  the  door  of  the  hall. 
■  **  Is  this,  then,  your  final  answer  ?** 
said  he. 

The  boy  bowed  his  head  in  token  of 
assent. 

"Reflect  upon  it  well,"  said  the 
prior,  **  you  have  five  minutes  to  make 
up  your  mind." 

.  At  the  same  moment  he  pointed  with 
his  finger  to  the  massive  cluck  of  bronze' 
above  the  door,  and  then,  without 
adding  a  word,  resumed  his  writing. 
The  fathers  on  each  side  of  him  re- 
mained cold  and  impassive,  as  though 
they  heard  not  a  word  which  passed  on 
either  side.  The  unbroken  silence^ — 
the  sight  of  those  stern  figures,  with- 
shaven  crowns,  bent  over  the  ta^Ie 
mute  iMid  immoveable  as  statues — all 
imparted  a  sensation  of  fear  to  the 
boy's  miqd,  who,  as  he  watched  the* 
hapds  of  the  clock,  wondered  what 
was  to  happen  when  these  five  minutes 
had  elapsed.  Suddenly  the  deep  voice 
of  the  prior  roused  him  firom  these 
doubts,  as  he  called  out— 

**  The  time  has  passed,  call  up  *  Le 
Fere  Arsene.*" 

The  Pcre  Arsene  it  was  who  exe- 
cuted in  the  Jesuit  Collec^e  the  terri- 
ble functions  of  the  lash.  At  Uiat 
dreaded  name  the  waving  locks  of  the 
boy  almost  stood  erect  upon  hia  head ; 
a  deadly  pallor  spread  over  his  cheekSj 
and  he  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 

*'  Keverend  ftithers,"  cried  he,  in  4 
voice  tremulous  from  emotion,  "  It  itf 
ikot  for  me  that  ytm  "have  sent  for  th^ 
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Pere  Afsene — is  it  ?  You  know  I  am 
no  longer  a  child,  I  am  fifteen — such  a 
punishment  does  not  suit  my  age — in- 
flict what  you  will  on  me,  but  that*  and 
I  will  bear  it  without  a  murmur,  but 
ibr  pity*8  sake  spare  me  that,** 
'  The  words  were  scarce  spoken^  as 
on  the  door-sill  stood  a  man  of  stera 
and  savage  aspect*  who  held  in  his  hand 
the  horrible  instrument  of  torture.  A 
ory  of  agony  burst  from  De  Boufflers,as 
he  buried  his  £m»  within  his  bands, 
and  suddenly  remembering  the  im* 
minence  of  his  danger,  he  cried  out— 

**  Pardon,  pardon,  fathers,  I  will 
oonfess  aU-l*aU,  but  send  away  that 
man/* 

"  It  is  too  late>"  said  the  prior  in  a 
hoarse  voice. 

**  Too  late !  Oh,  no  Monsieur  le 
Prior.  Lbten  to  me  but  a  few  moments 
I  beseech  you ;  you  know  not  wiiat  has 
happened  to  me  since  yesterday  ;  you 
know  not  that  I  am  now  governor- 
general  of  Flanders,  and  governor  o. 
Lille ;  you  see  that  I  cannot  receive 
the  lash.  It  would  dishonour  for  ever 
the  glorious  titles  that  I  bear — it 
would  offend  his  majesty  who  con« 
ferred  them.  I  ask  you  pardon  then, 
reverend  father,  and  I  ask  you  also  for 
justice.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Oh,  man  Dieu  I 
man  Dieu!  you  don't  speak ~* you 
don't  answer  me.  Dear  fathers  aid  me 
I  beseech  you." 

As  he  spoke,  the  boy  hurried  through 
the  room,  calling  upon  each  by  his 
name,  with  an  accent  and  a  look  that 
must  have  penetrated  other  hearts 
than  theirs.  He  prayed,  he  wept»  he 
threatened,  and  at  last,  half  suffocated 
with  his  sobs,  he  fell  cold  and  breath- 
less  at  the  feet  of  his  judge.  Long 
habituated  as  they  were  to  scenes  like 
this,  the  fathers  seemed  touched,  and 
the  Pere  Arsene  himself  let  fall  the 
lash  to  the  ground,  but  at  a  sign  from 
the  Prior  he  took  it  up  again,  and  at 
the  same  moment  seized  on  his  victim. 
With  a  last  effort  the  wretched  boy 
endeavoured  to  get  free,  but  in  vain-^ 
the  heavy  stripes  already  hissed  upon 
his  hack. 

While  the  dreadful  punishment  con- 
tinued, a  faint  voice  might  be  heard, 
as  if  crying  from  the  depth  of  the  tornb^ 
'M  am  governor  of  Lille.*' 


Alas !  poor  boy,  that  feeble  cry  was 
but  the  echo  of  the  sublime  exclama- 
tion of  the  freed  man,  who»  condemned 
to  expire  under  the  lash  of  the  lictor, 
exclaimed  with  his  dying  breath,  *'  I 
am  a  Roman  citizen.'*  Scarce  had  thcf 
tired  arm  of  the  executioner  fallen  to 
his  side,  when  a  gentle  tap  was  heard, 
at  the  door. 

«  What  is't  ?••  said  the  Prior. 

*'Is  all  over?"  said  a  voice  from 
without. 

"  Yes,  come  in.'* 

The  door  opened,  and  a  brother 
appeared,  and,  approaching  the  prior 
with  trepidation,  said  in  a  whisper— 
**  Two  persons  without  desire  to  see 
Monsieur  de  BonfHers*" 

'<  Their  names." 

"  The  Due  de  Coigny  and  Madame 
la  Duchesse  de  Saint  Ceret." 

Soon  as  these  words  were  spoken, 
they  fell  upon  the  ear  of  young  Boufiiers, 
and  brought  the  death-blow  to  all 
his  pride  and  his  love— his  heart  was 
broken. 

The  day  after  this  catastrophe,  a 
carriage  with  the  royal  arms  of 
France  entered  the  court  of  the  Hotel 
Boufflers,  and  a  gentlenmn  demanded 
to  speak  to  the  Marechal. 

**  Monsieur  le  Marechal,"  said  he, 
''  his  Majesty  has  heard  of  your  son's 
illness,  and  the  cause  of  it ;  and,  while 
he  has  directed  a  severe  remonstrance 
to  the  Jesuit  fathers,  has  charged  me 
to  express  to  you  his  deep  interest  in 
your  son,  and  to  know  his  state." 

The  Marechal,  without  speaking, 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him 
into  an  inner  chamber,  where  a  noble- 
man of  the  court  and  a  beautiful 
woman  were  sitting  beside  a  bed,  upon 
which  a  corpse  was  laid  out.  The  gen- 
tleman was  the  Duke  de  Coigny.  The 
lady  was  the  Duchess  de  Saint  Cerets  | 
need  I  say  whose  was  the  dead  body  ?  * 
''  Monsieur,"stammered  the  wretched 
father,  <'  I  beg  you  to  oiier  my  respect* 
ful  thanks  to  his  Majesty,  and  to  tell 
him,  that  he  may  now  dispose  of  the 
two  posts  of  governor-general  of 
Flanders,  and  governor  of  Lille ;  he 
who  was  to  have  enjoyed  then  after 
me,  lies  there:  and  I  shall  soon  hasten 
after  him.'* 
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Ws  have  often  been  strnok  with  the 
flippant  remark  of  bold  ignorance  that 
the  Catholic*  meaning  thereby  the  Ro- 
man churchy  is  the  only  one  adequate 
to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  and 
that  the  efforts  of  priests  and  friars 
Lave  been  more  successful  than  those 
of  the  various  denominations  of  ortho* 
doz  Protestants.  We  are  told  of  the 
splendid  success  which  attended  the 
labours  of  the  Jesuits  in.  Paraguay  and 
Californiat  China  and  Japan.  It  is 
our  wish  in  the  present  article  toinves* 
tigate  the  question  with  some  attention. 
We  shally  howeverf  for  the  presentf 
omit  all  further  notice  of  the  oriental 
missions,  and  restrict  our  illustrations 
to  the  former  proceedings  of  the  Ro- 
man priesthood  in  North  and  South 
America,  and  their  present  efforts  in 
the  Polynesian  Archipelago.  The 
value  of  these  labours  may  be  tested 
by  two  methods  of  inquiry,  each  of 
them  fully  adequate  to  afibrd  a  decisive 
result.  We  may  institute  a  compari* 
■on  of  the  principles  upon  srhicb  the 
Protestants  and  the  Romanists  pnK 
ceed,  and  the  consequenocs  to  which 
these  principles  lead.  Or<«e«niay  in* 
stitute  a  comparison  of  diA  practical 
results  of  two  opposite  systems,  as 'ex- 
emplified in  the  eoLperienoe  of  different 
countries. 

In  their  missionary  efforts,  the  •guid- 
ing principles  and  theiwsultaainiedat 
are  widely  different  with  the  ministers 
of  the  two  religions :  the  oae  endea* 
Tours  to  effeety  in  the  first  instance*  a 
moral  change,*  to  suppress  evil  tendeo- 
oiesy  and  to  implant  gtiod  ones,  to  amend 
the  heartf  trusting  that  intelieetnal 
freedom  and  increased  physical  advan- 
tages will  be  the  resoltof  the  renewed 
mind ;  the  other  aims  not  at  intemalp  but 
external  changes  teaches  the  cgovert 
to  rest  upon  ceremonial  observances 
— ^to  believe  without  reasoning,  and»  in 
factf  leaves  the  dispositions  unaffected^ 
so  that  the  Jesuit  leaves  them  where 
heathenism  has  found  them.  We  find 
here,  as  in  every  other  instance,  the 
radical  and  irreconcilable  distinction 


between  the  Roman  and  the  refomcd 
systems — ^the  one  insistii^on  the 
monat  importance  of  right 
positions,  and  not  merely  permittipg' 
freedom  of  inquiry,  but  enforeing  it 
as  a  duty ;  the  other  pursuing  a  sy»> 
tem  at  variance  not  merely  with  Scnp* 
ture,  but  with  natural  religion*  To 
neglect  some  ceremony,  or  to  violate 
some  moral  duty,  are  both  deadly  sins* 
although  both  conscience  and  conunois 
sense  recognise  no  identity  of  offenecw 
The  evidences  of  sincere  oonversioa 
required  by  the  two  partieaare  conse* 
quently  very  different — ^in  the  one  it  is 
amended  li«e»  in  the  other  ceremonial 
observances,  and  excited  imaginatioii* 
The  Protestant  missionaries  of  Tahiti 
have  been  the  mrans  of  transfuininff 
the  licentious  females  of  that  island 
into  chaste  wives  and  daughters^  and 
abolished  wan  and  infanticide*  The 
Roman  priests  were  content  with  more 
slender  and  donbtftil  improvenwnts»  aa 
the  following  anecdote  will  show:— 
'<  About  the  time  of  the  conclnskm  of 
the  peace  of  Ryswick,  the  noted  The- 
rouet  died  at  Montreal.  The  Freoch 
gave  him  Christian  burial  in  a  pomp* 
ous  manner,  the  priest  that  attended 
him  at  his  death  having  declared  that 
he  died  a  true  Christian;  '  for,'  said  the 
priest,  *  when  1  explained  to  him  the 
passion  of  our  Saviour,  whom  the  Jews 
crucified,  he  cried  oui^— If  1  had  been 
there  I  would  have  revenged  his  death* 
and  broii^ht  away  their  aoslps.*  *^ 

We  wish  to  insist  upon  this  snlyectt 
for  we  firmly  believe  that  the  priaciiile 
whkh  has  guided  the  Proteetant 
siooariea  b  the  only  one  which  pvomii 
to  produce  perasanent  food,  and  as 
founded  upon  correot  viewa  both  of 
Scriptnre  and  the  moral  nature  of  man. 
Of  course  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  introduce  the  arts  of  dviliaed  lil^ 
asd  this,  so  hr  from  being  incom|^ati* 
ble  with  the  other  and  higher  object, 
is,  in  fact,  inseparable  from  it— they  are 
connected  as  cause  and  effect.  Mere 
doctrines  of  utility  will  neither  re- 
claim an  individual  aor  reform  a  i 


•  Colden's  History  of  the  Five  Natioof ,  voU  L,  p.  207. 
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—it  is  only  by  acting  on  the  moral  ele- 
ments of  the  human  mind  that  such 
changes  are  to  be  accomplished.  In  the 
Polynesian  islands^  after  the  natives 
were  brought  to  renounce  their  super- 
stitions and  embrace  the  Gospel*  all 
other  desirable  results  inevitably  foU 
lovedr-*the  desire  to  be  able  to  read 
became  universal»the  men  desired 
European  articles^  and  the  iemales 
European  clothings  and  hence  the  ne- 
cessity for  habits  of  industry  and  pru- 
dence. Human  nature  is  the  same 
every  where^  among  the  «iviliaed  and 
the  savage,  and  evidences  of  the  same 
truth  may  be  found  in  England  as  well 
M  in  Tahite.  Every  clergyman  or 
medical  practitioner  who.  has  been 
much  aoiong  the  poor*  especially  in 
England  and  Scotland,  must  have  ob- 
served* in  cases  of  equal  poverty  and 
doitiiution,  in  some  fumlies  order, 
decency*  and  eleanliness  were  never 
neffleoted,  while  in  others*  inevitable 
eufUB  were  aspgniTatcd  by  recklessness, 
filth,  and  dissension.  In  the  former 
case  the  parties  will  usuallv  be  found 
to  be  actuated,  by  deep  religious  feel- 
ings, which  accomplish  for  them  what 
prudence  and  utility  cannot  do  for  the 
Litter. 

There  are,  howeven  certain  circam*« 
stances  under  which  the  Roman  priest- 
hood  are  ci^ble  of  producing  ^ery 
eztensiTc  changes,  especially  when  sup- 
ported by  the  dvil  power.  Thus  m 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  Bogota,  where  the 
Indians  were  fixed  to  the  soil,  and  the 
old  religion  had  been  overturned  by 
the  Spaniards,  it  was  an  easy  task  to 
cause  them  to  abandon  their  ancient 
rites  for  the.religionysuehas  it  was* 
of  their  conquerors.  In  this  case* 
however*  the  change  was  merely  an 
external  one;  and  the  unhappy  Indians 
are  almost  aa  ignorant  of  Christianity 
at  present  as  in  the  davs  of  Columbus. 
Every  one  aoqumnted  with  the  past 
and  present  condition  of  these  conn* 
tries  IS  aware^  that  even  at  present  the 
Indians  look  back  with  fondness  to 
their  old  idolatry;  and,  were  they  per- 
flsitted*  wottld^  in  all  probability,  return 
to  it.  In  the  year  Hlfiy  an  extensive 
insurrection  broke  out  in  the  prorince 
of  Tzeudales,in  Central  America;  the 
Indians  murdered  their  priests,  and 
returned  to  their  ancient  superstitions.* 
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Even  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  Indians  have  not  forgot- 
ten their  ancient  idols.  Mr.  Bullock 
informs  us  that  while  employed  in 
Mexico  in  taking  the  cast  of  an  idol, 
the  Indians  during  the  evening  crowned 
it  with  garlands  of  flo wers.f  We  shall 
find,  however*  the  true  value  of  the 
conversions  effected  by  the  Spanish 
priests  in  the  sequel. 

Another,  and,  in  our  opinion,  most 
important  point  of  superiority  on  the 
side  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  is* 
that  they  are  married  men,  and  conse- 
quently have  the  sympathies  of  men. 
No  natural  law  can  be  broken  with 
impunity;  and  a  class  of  men,  one  of 
whose  essential  conditions  is  that  of 
celibacy,  must  be  inevitably  unfit  for 
the  varied  relations  of  ciril  life.    Were 
an  act  of  parliament  passed  condemn- 
ing the  medical  profession  to  celibacy, 
the  public  would  not  tolerate  such  a 
system  for  an  hour.     But  the  vast  su- 
periority derived  from  the  Protestant 
custom  b  not  negative ;  on  the  con- 
trary, what  surer  pledge  can  be  given 
to  allay  the  suspicions^  and  gain  the 
ffood  will  of  a  barbarous  people,  than 
for  a  married  clergyman   to    settle 
among   them.      He  is  no  longer  a 
foreign  agent,  but  a  citizen,  taking  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  common 
country  ;  and  in  all  our  reading,  we  do 
not  remember  of  an  instance  in  which 
this  confidence  has  been  abused.    Two 
other  advantages  of  vast  importance 
flow  from  this  circumstance.     The  im- 
provement and  elevation  of  the  female 
character  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
means  of  gaining  orer  a  nation  to  Chris- 
tianity* and  of  maintaining  a  permanent 
ittfiuencee*  ever  exerted  in  favour  of 
ttriliaation.     And  it  requires  no  argu- 
ment to  prore*  that  in  point  of  useful- 
ness the  Protestant  matron    and  her 
daughters  are  of  more  value  than  a 
eoUege  of  Jesuits.  This  system  is  also 
of  great  advantage  in  facilitating  the 
aeqiusition  of  the  language  of  the  people 
among  whom  the  missionary  resides,  in- 
asmuch as  children  are  more  expert  in 
this  way  than  adults*  and  thus  a  race  of 
teachers   may  be  reared*   admirably 
adapted  for  their  work. 

Although  we  believe  the  Protestant 
principles  are  not  merely  superior  to 
those  of  their  opponents,  but  utterly 


*  Jnarrot*  History  of  Gvatifflila. 
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different  from  them,  yet,  after  all,  the 
value  of  the  two  systems  must  be  tried 
by  experience ;  and  here  our  task  is 
a  very  easy  one— it  requires  no  otlier 
labour  than  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
histories  of    Protestant  and  Roman 
missions.     In  America  we  have  the 
labours  of  tho  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  French  priests,  and  the  Protes- 
tants in  New  England,  and  .at  present 
on  the  Columbia  River ;  and  in  the 
Pacific  we  have  the  examples  of  the 
Society  and  Sandwich  Islands.     In  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  America  we  have 
ample  evidence  of  the  mode  in  which 
Christians  were  made.     The  regions 
of  America  in  which  the   Spaniards 
established  themselves  were  peculiarly 
favourable  for  the  exertions  of  their 
priests.     Mexico  and  Peru,  Chili  and 
Bogota,  were  the  seats  of  industrious 
Agricultural  and  semi-civilized  nations, 
much  easier  to  manage  than  the  un« 
settled  tribes  of  the  British  colonies. 
The  natives  could  not  remove  from 
before  their  oppressors,  and  the  hur- 
ricane of  banditti  which  Spain  poured 
ujmn    those  devoted  lands,  by  their 
massacres    and    pillages,    broke    the 
spirit  of  the  nations,  swept  away  the 
national  religions  and  historical  asso- 
ciations; and  the  unhappy  Indian  had 
to  wear  the  fetters  and  the  superstition 
of  his  conquerors.    Instead  of  the  sun» 
he  worsliiuped  a  cross  j  and  the  autfh> 
da-fi  took  the  place  of  the  human 
sacrifice.      Crowds    of  priests    were 
turned  loose  upon  the  country ;  and 
if  the  native  submitted  to  bo  baptised, 
little  additional  trouble  was  bestowed 
upon  him.     We  shall  quote  the  fol- 
lowing  .account  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Indians  of  Nicaragua,  liecause  it 
is  from  a  little-known  book.     The  re- 
lation,  although  diffuse,  bus  much  of 
the  raciness  ai»d  Castillian  humour  of 
a  countryman  and   contemporary  of 
Cervantes : — 

*'  Wlien  Pedrarias  Darila  was  gover. 
hor  of  Nicaragua,  he  harnt  from  Spain 
that  Oil  Gonzalez  d'Avita  had  writt(*n 
to  the  enip<*ror  that  he  had  converted 
and  baptUod  thlrt}-two  thousand  In- 
dians ;  and  Captain  Pranoi^co  Peman- 
dea  de  Ooraov.i,  and  the  governor, 
Du  go  Lopii*  do  SsJccdo,  had  also  eon- 
verted  a  gn-at  number.  Pedrana-s  who 
looked  upon  all  the  ihrw  as  his  deelarod 
enemies,  saw  cloarly  that  they  accused 
him  of  neehgence,  because  ke  bad  not 
obtaioea  Che  same  results.*    Ue   re. 


solved,  therefore,  to  prove  by  an  inquest 
that  these  conversions  were  fictitions, 
and  that  the  Indians  were  not  Cliris- 
tians.  They  might  have  done  the  same 
with  respect  to  UastcHo  de  Oro,  where 
Pedrarias  had  been  governor  for  (Htecn 
years.  Pedrarias  gave  this  eommtssioa 
to  his  friend.  Friar  Francis  de  Bob*- 
dilla,  a  provincial  of  the  order  of  mercy. 
This  religious  man  undertook  the  task 
the  more  willingly,  as  he  hoped  not  uoljr 
to  be  useful  to  Pedrarias,  but  also  of 
service  to  God,  to  render  a  true  account 
to  the  emperor,  and  brin^  as  many  In- 
dians as  possible  into  the  hosom  or  the 
church. " 

Such  is  the  account  of  Oviedo,  and 
it  appears  that  the  friar  was  sent  on  a 
baptizine  expedition  to  save  the  cha* 
raoter  of  Pedrarias. 

•<  When  Francis  de  Bobadiila  arrived 
in  Nicanigna,  Uie  eountrv  was  ruined 
for  want  of  water.  It  now  rained  for 
^vo  days,  which  the  ladiaas  believed  to 
be  a  miracle.  He  gave  the  Indians  to 
understand  by  holy  words  thai  thej 
should  return  thanks  to  God  and  tb« 
gracious  Virgin  Mary;  that  if  ther 
would  become  Christians  it  would  al- 
ways rain  at  the  proper  time,  the  wea. 
ther  would  be  favourable,  and  be«tides, 
they  would  save  their  souls  by  embrac- 
ing our  holy  CatlioUo  faith,  la  the 
eourse  of  nine  months  he  baptised  abevt 
forty  thousand  Indiajis. 

"  When  the  reverend  father  came  uito 
this  province  he  met  an  Indian  woman, 
carrying  in  her  arms  a  dying  child, 
about  three  years  of  at,ro.  She  beseiThed 
the  reverend  father  to  baptUe  it.  He 
mqnired  why  she  desired  him  to  do  si>, 
She  replied,  that  hor  child  might  eo  to 
heaven.  The  father  inqnimt.-^o  voa 
Wish  your  child  to  beeome  a  ChHstSan  ? 
She  answered,  yes.  Tho  father  th«i 
took  holy  water,  wbidi  be  carried  in  m 
calabash,  and  baptised  tho  child,  whidi 
Captain  Andres  Garavita  held  in  hia 
arms  during  the  ceremony.  Immedia. 
tely  the  child  pronounce<l  the  word  rfo.<s 
with  an  audible  voire,  and  then  expired. 
1  ho  mother  then  wished  to  be  baptised 
and  tho  father  eonsenUnl,  and  named 
her  Mary.  Scarcely  bad  she  bM«  bap- 
tised,  when  she  exeUined  that  she  saw 
her  child  ascending  to  hearea.  Tha 
priest,  having  explained  our  Mbrtan. 
returne<l  to  Matirai,  and  related^ 
tho  Indians  the  miracles  which  be  had 
wrought.  They  gave  the  child  a  spten. 
aid  fnneral  af^er  the  SpanUh  custom 
and  thU  induced  many  o!  the  lodiaos  ta 
be  baptised. 

.  "All  theaa  ladfaas,   of  wiiAi   the 
nambcr  was   fifty-two  thousaad  Ar% 
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hundred  and  fifty-eight,  were  baptised 
between  the  1st  of  September  and  the 
5th  of  March.  The  notary  I  have 
spoken  of  attests  also  that  F.  de  Boba- 
dilla  destroyed  many  idols,  burned  temples, 
and  erected  crosses  by  the  road-sides, 
on  places  where  they  could  be  seen  from 
a  distance.  He  gave  the  natives  imac^es 
of  the  Virgin,  and  holy  water,  and  left 
boys  with  the  chiefs  to  teach  them  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  angelic  saluta* 
ixon.  We  may  believe  that  since  the 
Spaniards  and  other  nations  have  settled 
m  these  countries  they  have  baptised  a 
fiu-  greater  number.  I  will  make  a  pro* 
poftal.  Take  all  the  Indians  who  have 
been  baptised  in  the  eountry,  nnd^rall  the 

fovernors  since  the  time  of  Gil  Gonzales 
'Avila.  I  will  pay  a  peso  of  gold  for 
every  one  of  them  who  knows  his  bap- 
ii:<mal  name,  the  pater,  ave,  and  the 
principal  articles  of  faith,  if  they  will  pay 
me  only  a  maravedi  for  each  of  them 
who  cannot  do  so.  I  beKeve  I  will  gain 
a  great  sum  by  the  bargain,  for  the  na« 
lions  are  numerous.  What  is  the  good 
of  b^tising  the  Indians,  and  then  roar- 
ing them  to  their  religious  superstitions 
and  vices  ?  Wiii  they  be  saved  by  call- 
ing themselves  Christians,  when  they 
have  forgotten  their  baptisnii^l  names  ? 
They  might  make  progress  in  the  faith 
if  the  priests  would  reside  among  them, 
but  such  conversions  as  these,  they  serve 
no  other  purpose  than  to  get  up  stories 
to  be  sent  to  Spain,  to  the  kfaig  in 
council,  to  seek  fiivoura,  or  to  retain 
those  tliat  have  been  granted,  rather  fop 
the  sake  of  bisbopi ics  and  dignities  than 
for  the  instruction  of  the  Indians,  a  thing 
which  I  disapprove  of.  Bettor  far  a 
single  Indian,  well  instructed  and  truly 
Christian,  than  thousands  of  those  bap- 
tised, who  do  not  know  what  a  Christian 
is,  or  how  to  effect  their  salvation.  I 
speak  of  those  who  are  above  fourteen 
years,  for  happy  ara  the  baptised  chii* 
dren  who  die  oefore  arriving  at  year» 
of  discretion.  I  wonid  inqnure  of  those 
who  become  godfathers  for  one  hundred 
or  five  hundred  persons  at  a  time,  what 
do  they  teach  their  god-children  as  the 
sacrament  obliges  .them?  What  kind 
of  tnstmction  can  such  persons  give, 
such  as  a  certain  Spaniard  fifty  years 
of  age,  who  acted  a  part  in  these  things? 
This  person  being  at  Leon  of  Miea- 
ragua,  at  a  masquerade  and  game  of 
re^s,  where  soipe  gentlemen  were  dia* 
gui&ed  as  Moors  and  some  as  ChristianSif 
the  captain,  ^ho  was  disguised  as  a 
Moor,  came  up  to  some  ladies  and  re^ 
Auested  them  to  become  Mahometans. 
After  repeating  this  two  or  three  timers,' 
he  fell  from  his  horse  ap4  never  apoke 
more.  This  person  would  certainly  in- 
struct bis  god-chiidreoL  in  j^tigioDt  Be. 


who  died  denying  it,  and  praising  the 
accursed  sect  of  Mahomet,  ror  myself, 
I  would  far  rather  be  the  child  who  died 
ottering  the  word  *  cross'  and  which 
was  seen  ascending  to  heaven  by  its 
mother,  as  I  have  told  already,  than  to 
be  its  godfather.  Captain  An^es]  Ga-» 
ravita,  who  died  so  miserably,  Thia 
Garavita  is  he  who  was  pardoned  by 
Pedrarias,  because  he  informed  against 
Balboa  and  his  friends,  when  they  were 
beheaded.  We  see  by  this  how  the 
Lord  punishes  those  wno  refuse  mercy 
to  men.  God  g^ant  that  when  he  died 
so  suddenly,  his  soul  was  not  lost !  But 
to  return  to  the  subject  of  baptism — ^who 
dp03  not  know  the  precept  of  the  Gos- 
pel ?  Preach  to  every  creature,  and  he 
ivho  will  be  baptised  will  be  saved,  and 
he  who  believes  not  will  be  condemned. 
It  appears  to  me  perfectly  useless  to 
baptise  these  new  converts  before  they 
are  instriicted,  for  if  they  do  not  believe 
they  cannot  be  saved.  It  is  the  same 
witn  respect  to  the  negroes  who  have 
been  carried  to  this  island,  (Saint  Do« 
lAingo,)  who  have  been  baptised  at  the 
pid  of  two  or  three  days,  without  ever 
inquiring  if  they  understood  what  it 
means ;  and  then  we  are  compelled  to 
purchase  a  licence  to  permit  ihem  to 
eat  flesh  during  lent,  for  we  have  not 
fish  ;  we  are  obliged  to  pay  a  demi'pesGi 
or  more,  and  if  the  master  refuscii'  he  is. 
excommunicated.  Meanwhile  the  negro 
does  not  know  what  lent  is.  I  will  not 
Aay  what  I  think,  but  I  have  heard 
priests  preaching  in  the  presence  of  oui^ 
nishop  say  that  it  was  wrong." 

We  have  quoted  this  long  extract* 
because  it  exhibits  an  accurate  view  of 
the  Spanish  method  of  converting  the 
Indians,  and  because,  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  practice  is  little  better 
ainong  the  Roman  ecclesiastics  ;  only 
a  few  years  ago  a  similar  profanatioii 
of  religion  was  perpetrated  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  When  the  French 
corvette  TUrainie,  Captiun  Freycenet, 
commander,  touched  at  Owyhee  for 
a  few  days,  the  chaplain,  Abb^  Quelin* 
nephew  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
baptised  several  chiefs,  among  others. 
Governor  Boki«  ^vho,  to  use  the  words 
of  M.  Arago,  took  his  leave,  went 
home  to  his  seven  wives,  and  to 
sacrifice  to  hia  idols. 

The  truth  is»  that  throughout  thtf 
whole  of  Spanish  America,  the  work 
of  converting  the  Indians  has  yet  to  be 
commenced.  The  quotatipQ  yfo  bay0 
given,  so  far  from  being  a  caricature, 
i8afatthAir»^*e^eDtation  of  the  course 
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usually  pursued.  The  Franciscan 
fathers  boasted  of  having  alone  bap- 
tised from  the  Tear  1524  to  I54O9 
more  than  six  millions  of  Indians^  in 
the  kingdom  of  Mexico.  If  this  in<i 
discriminate  and  irreverent  conduct  b 
calculated  to  excite  surprise,  we -are 
still  more  shocked  when  we  learn  the 
mode  in  which  the  rite  was  admints- 
tered.  When  friar  Bobadilla  boasts 
of  baptising  40,000  Indians  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  or  at  the  rate 
of  several  bundreds  a  day ;  we  may 
feel  surprised  how  he  would  accom- 
plish so  much.  This,  however,  is 
easilv  explained;  the  monks  bap- 
tised in  tallies,  in  the  same  manner  as 
people  sometimes  vote  at  elections  ;  a 
score  of  men  were  baptised  in  the 
gross,  as  Juans,  and  then  a  score  of 
women,  as  Marys,  and  thus  the  task 
was  speedily  accomplished. 

The  results  of  this  system,  if  results 
they  can  be  called,  have  been  merely 
the  substitution  of  a  few  new  oeremo- 
Dies,  instead  of  those  formerly  in  use, 
while  the  poor  Indian  is  as  ignorant 
as  ever. 

"  The  Americans,**  says  Humboldt, 
*Mike  the  Hindoos  and  other  nations, 
who  have  long  groaned  under  %  civil 
and  military  despotism,  adhere  to  their 
manners,  customs,  and  opinions  with  ex- 
traordinary obstiuacy — t  say,  opinions, 
for  the  introduction  of  Christiamty  has 

Jiroduced  almost  no  other  effbct  upon  the 
ndians  of  Mexico,  than  to  substitute 
new  ceremonies,  the  svmbols  of  a  gentle 
and  humane  religion,  for  the  ceremonies 
of  a  saneuinary  worship.  This  change 
from  old  to  new  rites,  was  the  effect  of 
constraint  and  not  of  persuasion,  and 
was  produced  by  political  events  alone. 
**  Dogma  has  not  succeeded  to  dogma, 
but  ceremony  to  ceremony.  The  na- 
tives know  nothine^  of  religion,  but  the 
external  forms  of  worship.  Fond  of 
whatever  is  connected  with  a  prescribed 
order,  they  find  in  the  Christian  religion 
particular  enjovments.  The  festivals 
of  the  church,  the  firewwlu  with  which 
they  are  aooonpanied,  the  processions 
mingled  with  dances  and  whimsical  dis- 
guises, are  a  most  fertile  source  of 
amusement  for  the  lower  Indians.  In 
these  festivals  the  national  character  is 
displayed  in  all  its  individuality.  Every 
where  the  Christian  rites  have  assumed 
the  shades  of  the  country  where  they 
have  been  transplanted.    In  the  Philip* 


pine  and  Mariana  islands,  the  natives 
of  the  Blalav  race  have  incorporated 
them  with  toe  ceremonies  peculiar  to 
themselves;  and  in  the  province  of 
Paste,  on  the  ridge  of  the  Cordillera  of 
the  Andes,  I  have  seen  Indians  masked, 
and  adorned  with  small  tinkling  beUs, 
perform  savage  dancies  around  the  altar* 
while  a  monk  of  St,  Francis  elevated 
the  host."^ 

Not  only  has  the  influence  of  the 
Spanish  clergy  been  worthless,  but  in 
many  instances  their  conduct  was  ex- 
tremely exoeptionable.  They  hav«  not 
unfreqoently  availed  themselves  both 
of  fraud  and  force  to  accomplish  their 
ends.  There  is  one  most  culpable 
piece  of  conduct,  in  which  the  Jesuita 
and  other  orders  are  deeply  impli- 
cated, we  mean  the  employment  of 
pious  frauds,  and  fictitious  mirades. 
in  the  use  of  some  unlooked-for  and 
favourable  event»  or  unexpeeted  dew 
liverance  from  danger,  the  monk  might 
express  himself  in  lang^oage  which 
might  not  be  strictly  correct,  and  with 
no  deliberate  intention  to  deceive ; 
and  such  instances  we  would  jud|ge 
leniently ;  but  when  the  simple  In- 
dian is  deceived  by  the  superior  physi- 
cal knowledge  of  his  teacher,  into  th« 
belief  of  supernatural  interference^ 
such  conduct  merits  the  utmost  se» 
verity  of  censure.  In  our  ettimattoop 
no  end,  however  important,  can  justiQf 
a  fraud,  much  less  when  that  end  ta 
pernicious,  as  when  a  miracle  is  go€ 
up  to  Increase  devotion  towards  the 
Queen  of  Vir^ns ;  in  such  a  case  we 
can  see  nothing  but  one  complicated 
artifice  of  fraud. 

Fletoher  of  Sahon's  code  of  honor^ 
is»  In  our  opinion,  ftat  prefrrable,  who 
would  lay  down  his  life  to  defend  hia 
country,  but  would  not  do  a  mean 
thing  to  eave  it  Sudi  a  doctrine 
never  emanated,  from  the  School  of 
Loyohi. 

The  use  of  force  is  also  to  be  depri- 
eated  like  deceit — it  should  never  be 
employed  when  deafing  with  human 
eoBvietions.  In  Mexico  and  Peru,  the 
convenionsy  at  they  are  called,  were 
as  imich  the  remit  of  conquest  and 
military  force,  at  it  is  possible  to 
imagine.  In  many  parts  of  AmericUf 
the  union  of  the  tolmert  and  priettt» 
for  the  purpote  of  redainiiy   the 
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Indians,  was  far  more  intimate  than 
18  nsualljr  imagined. 

*'  The  missionary  monks  of  South 
America  make,  from  time  to  time,  in- 
eursions  into  countries  possessed  by 
peaceable  tribes  of  Indians,  whom  they 
call  savages,  because  they  have  not 
learned  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross 
like  the  equally  naked  savaee  of  the  mis- 
sions. In  these  noctum^  incursions, 
dictated  by  the  most  culpable  fanaticism, 
they  lay  hold  of  all  whom  they  can  sur- 
prise, especially  children,  women,  and 
old  men.  They  separate  without  feel- 
ing, children  from  their  mothers,  lest 
they  should  concert  together  the  means 
of  escape.  The  monk,  who  is  the  chief 
of  this  expedition,  distributes  the  young 
pNBopIe  among  the  Indians  of  Ms  mis» 
sioD,  who  have  the  most  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  Entrados,  On  the 
Orinoco,  and  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
If  i^o,  these  prisoners  bear  the  name  of 
pottos,  and  they  are  treated  like  slaves 
until  they  are  of  an  a^  to  marry.  The 
desire  of  having  pottos,  and  making 
them  work  for  eigiit  or  ten  years,  in- 
duces the  Indians  of  the  missions  to  ex- 
cite the  monks  to  these  incursions, 
which  the  bishops  have  generally  had 
the  good  sense  to  blame,  as  the  means 
of  attaching  odium  to  religion  and  its 
ministers."* 

In  California  the  military  were 
subordinate  to  the  monks,  and  their 
assistants  in  the  work  of  convenion. 

But  the  most  vaunted  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  Romish  Churoh,  were  those 
of  the  JesuitSf  and  tbey^  therefore, 
merit  a  particular  attention.  We  Con- 
fess, the  history  of  this  remarkable 
community  always  interests  us,  far 
above  that,  of  any  other  monastic  so- 
ciety. The  valuable  accessions  which 
they  have  brought  to  almost  every 
branch  of  knowledge*  their  deep  in- 
sight into  human  nature*  and  acquaint- 
ance with  the  aetnal  world*  and  also* 
we  believe*  their  personal  morality* 
more  correct  than  that  of  ,the  other 
orders*  gives  their  history  an  interest 
far  above  that  of  Dominieans  or  beg- 
ging friars.  In  short  they  are  both 
monks  and  gentlemen.f 

The  efforts*  however*  of  the  Jesuits* 


if  more  elaborate*  and  less  coarsely 
mechanical*  laboured  under  the  same 
radical  defects  as*  in  truth*  were  in- 
herent in  the  Rombh  futh.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  expand  the  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties.  The  Indians 
were  taught  to  repeat  certain  words 
and  phrases*  to  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross*  and  to  worship  not  the  Creator 
of  all  tbiogsy  but  one  of  his  creatures* 
deified  as  the  Queen  of  Virgins  and 
Angels.  When  the  poor  savages  were 
brought  together*  it  was  forgotten 
that  they  were  free  agents— they  were 
treated  as  machines*  and  personal  in- 
terest,  the  strongest  motive  to  im- 
provement and  emulation*  was  sup- 
pressed. They  cultivated  the  land  for 
the  common  good*  alike  of  the  active 
and  the  indolent.  The  monastic  com- 
munities of  the  Jesuits  resembled 
the  association  of  bees  in  their  hives* 
rather  than  combinations  of  reasonable 
beings.  The  Jesuit  missions  may 
be  viewed  as  a  strange  compound  of 
Romanism  and  St.  Simonianism ;  it  was 
Robert  Owen,  employing  the  aid  of 
superstition,  to  portion  Paraguay  into 
parallelograms  upon  the  co-operative 
system.  To  have  a  clear  idea  of  this 
monstrous  attempt*  we  may  state  that 
Peru*  before  its  conquest*  exhibited 
precisely  one  analogous ;  the  policy  of 
the  Incas*  the  Heliades  of  the  new 
world,  had  introduced  the  same  state 
of  things. 

If  we  turn  from  Paraguay  to  Canada* 
a  new  element  appears  in  the  policy  of 
the  Jesuits ;  in  the  latter  country*  and 
in  Uie  vicinity  of  the  English  colo- 
nies* France  turned  them  to  powerful 
account  as  political  agents.  They  were 
there  employed  not  merely  to  convert 
the  savages^  but  to  detach  the  Indians 
from  English  alliances,  and  bring  them 
over  to  the  French  interest.  The  his- 
tory of  the  French  Jesuits,  as  given  by 
Charlevoix  and  others*  exhibits  a 
strange  compound  of  good  and  bad* 
such  as  no  other  community  has  exhi- 
bitedy  unless  in  their  prototypes*  the 
templars  of  the  middle  ages.  They 
were  the  most  indefatigable  explorers 


*  Humboldt's  New  Spain,  vol.  L  p.  23a 

t  In  Pern,  where  the  monastic  orders  are  shamefVilly  depraved,  and  little  better 
than  a  set  of  airevys,  the  Jesuits  alone  preserved  an  untainted  reputation—. 
Xe  •/von  und  Uttoa^  ybiieias  Seeretas,  This  offidal  report,  drawn  up  by  these 
excellent  individuals,  details  many  sad  proofs  of  the  total  corruption  of  the 
Peruvian  dergy. 
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of  unknown  tegkms ;  and  it  is  owing  16 
their  enterpritei  that  the  splendid  vallejr 
of  the  Mississippi  was  first  laid  open  ta 
Europeans.  Thejr  resided  among  the 
indianSf  conformed  to  tlieir  customs^ 
learned  their  language,  and  published 
vocabularies.  They  were  devoted  to 
their  converts,  and  cheerfully  en- 
countered the  pains  of  martyrdom  for 
the  sake  of  their  neophytes.  On  the 
Other  hand,  they  were  indefatigable 
agents  in  directing  the  horrors  of  In- 
dian warfare  upon  the  English  coloniesj 
and  the  savage  who  had  received  the 
priestly  benediction,  proceeded  to  scalp 
the  enemies  of  France.  The  result 
has  ever  been,  whether  on  the  Parana 
or  the  St.  Laurence,  that,  ^tth  the 
suppression  of  the  order,  the  social 
system  instituted  by  the  followers  of 
jLoyola,  lias  fallen  to  pieces,  or^  at  best, 
languishes  under  the  less  able  haada  of 
Dominicans  or  FraneneMis. 

If  we  turn  to  the  efforts  of  the  Pro- 
testants  in  the  same  field,  we  find  the 
following  preliminary  observations  to 
be  essential.  Th^  were  destitute  in 
a  great  degree  of  political  influence* 
They  had  not  the  energies  of  the  civil 
power  at  their  disposal,  and  could 
not,  as  in  Californiay  effect  conversions 
by  the  united  efforts  of  the  friar  and 
the  corporals  Not  is  this  all,  the 
natives  of  Mexico  and  Bogota  were 
agriculturists,  and  fixed  to  the  soil^ 
and  it  required  no  great  effort  to  cause 
them  to  adopt  a  few  new  ceremonies ; 
it  was  a  far  different  task  to  fix  the 
wandering  Algonquin  in  settled  vil- 
lages— to  induce  them  to  abandon 
huntingi  the  most  fascinating  of  all 
pursuits.  It  has  been  the  lot  of  the 
rrotestant  missionary,  every  where  to 
have  to  deal  with  more  intractible  ma- 
terials— with  the  Pequods  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  Esquimaux  of  Greenland,  or 
the  Hottentots  of  the  Cape ;  but  witliall 
those  difficulties,  the  results  have  been 
such  as  may  well  excite  surprise.  In 
ao  wide  a  field,  we  shall  merely  relate 
tk  few  characteristic  instances,  taking 
care  to  select  such  as  are  not  easily 
lu^cessible  to  most  readers.  In  the  ease 
oftheKcw  England  Indians,  this  is  es- 
pecially necessary,  for  here  blame  has 
been  found  where  no  fault  existed,  and 


cei^aure  hto  l)een  withbeldi  where  as- 
suredly it  was  merited.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  as  the  Indians  of 
New  England  were  not  numerous,  of 
course  great  numbers  could  not  ba 
civilised  and  improved,  and  hence  the 
grossly  ignorant  comparisons  somet  imes 
mstituted  between  the  Jesuit  establish- 
ments, among  the  populous  nations 
of  Paragnay,  and  the  little  clans  of 
Massachusets.  Notwithstanding  alf 
these  errors,  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
the  Indians  of  North  America  have 
made  greater  progress  than  those 
under  the  monastic  rule.  The  Chero- 
kees  had  a  newspaper  and  a  represent 
tative  government,  and  had  acquired 
wealth,  and  improved  their  lands.  In 
Mew  England  the  labours  of  Elliott, 
Mayhen,  and  Gookin,  were  remark- 
ably satisfactory ;  nlany  villages  of 
|iraytng  Indian?,  as  they  were  called^ 
existed,  and  not  merely  advanced  in 
civilization,  but  improved  in  ^morals. 
Great  numbers  were  taught  to  read« 
and  many  could  write,  and  their  know-* 
ledge  of  religion,  was  far  superior  iif 
amount,  as  in  tendency,  to  any  thing 
taught  in  the  missions  of  the  Komisn 
clergy. 

That  the  efforts  of  these*  devoted 
friends  to  the  Indians,  Elliot  and 
Gookin,  have  produced  but  little  per* 
roanent  good,  and  that  the  tribes  tq 
which  they  addressed  themselves  are 
all  but  extincty  is  a  melancholy  trutbi 
and  one  which  can  easily  be  accounted 
for. 

It  is  noty  perhaps,  generally  known, 
fhat  the  labour  and  expense  of  civiliz- 
ing the  Indians  of  New  England, 
was  not  contributed  by  the  colonies^ 
high  as  their  pretensions  were,  but  by 
a  society  instituted  by  the  Honourable 
Robert  Bovle.  We  do  not  mean  that 
the  New  Englanders  contributed  no- 
thing, but  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  burden  devolved  on  Mr*  Boyle  and 
his  associates  in  London.*  The  causes 
of  failure  are  easily  explained;  they 
consisted  of  the  calamities  brought 
about  by  King  Pbilip*s  war,  of  the  de^ 
aire  of  the  New  Englanders  to  obi^n 
their  lands,  and  remove  their  occupants 
from  the  country,  and  lastly,  in  the 
hatred  and  contempt  with  which  they 


*  It  is  a  most  interesting  fact  that  two  of  the  most  itlustricus  names  Ireiand  has 
produced,  the  one  eminent  in  moral,  the  other  .in  physical  science-^ we  mean 
Berkely  and  Boyle — ^wcre  the  aaalous  friends  of  the  aboriginU  of.^  M«iate.     . 
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were  -regarded  by  the  j)road  .and  self- 
Vlghteous  puritan.  During  King  Philip's 
wars,  which  were  carried  on  with  fhoclt- 
ing  cruelty* by  the  Indians  and  the 
.colonists,  the  praying  Indians  joijied 
the  Whites,  and  retained  to  the  last 
'the  character  of  unimpeached  fidelity. 
Although  they  offered  to  serve  the 
colonists,  they  were  treated  with 
cruelty  and  suspicion;  they  were 
thrown  into  prison  and  their  establish" 
meats  broken  up,  and  their  families 
removed,  as  a  measure  of  precaution, 
to  remote  places,  where  no  provision 
was  made  for  their  support.*  It  is 
melancholy  to  view  the  strange  incun- 
sistencies  which  history  so  often  ex- 
hibits. The  pilgrims^  as  they  were 
called,  leaving  England,  and  settling 
4n  the  wilderness  for  the  sake  of  free* 
dom  of  conscience,  treating  a  less 
civilized  portion  of  their  race,  with  a 
tK>ntempt  which  broke  their  hearts, 
Bnd  caused  them  to  abandon  in  de- 
spair any  further  attempts  at  improve- 
ment. The  unhappy  Indian  was  looked 
upon  as  an  inferior  being,  who  might 
be  treated  with  condescension,  but 
never  be  permitted  to  assume  an  in- 
dependent bearing.  The  words  of 
Gorernor  Hutchinson  are  decisive 
opon  this  point. 

"  It  seems  strange,"  sajrs  he,  "  that 
men  who  professed  to  believe  that  God 
had  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
^arth,  aboold  so  earlyyand  upon  every  oc- 
casion, take  care  to  preserve  this  distinc- 
tion. Perhaps  nothing  has  more  effee' 
tnalty  defeated  the  endeavours  for  Clins- 
tianislng  the  Indians,  It  seems  to  have 
done  more — to  have  sunk  then:  spirits, 
led  them  to  intemperance,  and  extirpated 
the  whole  race." 

•  This  remark  of  Hutchinson's  refers 
to  a  transaction  which  took  place  in 
1646,  or  only  twenty- four  years  afler 
the  landbig  of  the  pilgrims,  and  many 
years  before  King  Philip^s  war  could 
faAte  exasperated  the  colonists.  Even 
« late  as  172d,  we  find  strange  exam- 
dUb  of  Christian  warfare :  one  Captain 
LoTwelU  attended  by  forty  men  and  a 


ehaplain,  killed  ten  Indians  they  found 
asleep  by  their  fires,  entered  Boston 
with  the  scalps  in  the  Indian  manner, 
And  received  a  reward  of  one  thousand 
pounds.     Unfortunately  these  feelings, 
which  were  universal,  were  fostered  by 
those  from  whom  far  other  sentiments 
should  have  been  expected.     It  must 
grieve  every    well-constituted    mind, 
to  peruse  such  passages  as  the  follow- 
ing, in  Dr.  Increase  Mather's  treatise 
on  the  efBcacy  of  prayer — **  Nor  did 
they  (the  English)  cease  crying  to  the 
Lord  against  Philip,  until  they  had 
prayed  the  bullet  into  his  heart."     In 
another   place — ''  We  have  heard  of 
two  and  twenty  Indian  captains  slain 
all  of  them,  and  brought  down  to  hell 
in  one  day."  It  would  be  easy  to  quote 
abundance  of  passages  equally  offen- 
sive.    Our  object  is  answered  if  wo 
have    accounted    for   the  failure    of 
Elliot  and  his  associates.     If  the  In* 
dians  of  Massachusetshave  disappeared, 
it  was  not  on  account  of  any  deficiency 
in  the  moral  means  employed,  but  in 
the  heartlessness  and  selfish  conduct  of 
the  colonists,  while  the  efforts  to  avert 
the  evil  emanated  from  the  Boyles  and 
Berkeleys  of  our  own  country.   We  are 
willing,  however,  to  present  the  best 
apology  we  can,  and  w0  believe  the 
very  reprehensible  eonduct  of  the  New 
Englanders  maj  be  easily  accounted 
for.     Knowledge  may  be  power,  but 
it  is  not  virtue ;  and  when  two  classes 
of  men  were  brought  into  contact,  and 
one  of  them  immeasurably  superior  to 
the  other  in  science  and  energy,  the 
demands    of  justice    must   often   bo 
forgotten.     Nor  are  the  superstitions 
of  the  age  to  be  neglected.     In  those 
days  the  belief  in  witchcraft  was  uni-* 
versal,  and    the  natives  of    America 
were  believed,  alike  by  Spaniards  and 
Englishmen,  to  have  intercourse  with 
the  devil  in  the  performance  of  their 
superstitious  rites,  and  hence  they  were 
^ilty  of  a  punishable  offence,  and  thus 
interest  and  error  supported  each  other. 
The  demoralising  influence  of  thecrut 
sades  of  the  middle  ages,  had  also 
taught  the  people  of  Europe  that  infi- 
dels were  legitimateprey,  and  that  their 


-  •  Major  Gookin,  the  guardian  of  the  praying  Indians,  wrote  an  account  of  their 
Bufferings  for  the  information  of  Mr.  Boyle.  The  manuscripts  remained  unprinted 
until  published  by  the  American  Antiquarian  Seciety,  The  narrative  is  very  dis- 
<;reditab]e  to  the  New  Englanders  ;  their  humanity  was  on  a  par  with  that  of  tha 
Pequots,  »  .  • 
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property  and  persons  belonged  to  those 
who  professed  a  different  faith;  and 
hence,  on  the  discovery  of  the  new 
world,  this  depraved  sentiment  was 
abundantly  acted  on. 

We  trust  we  have  sufficiently  ex- 
plained the  causes  which  blasted  the 
efforts  of  the  philanthropists  of  Eng- 
land in  their  endeavours  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Indian  race  ;  but  the  same 
attempts  have  been  renewed  in  other 
countries  with  far  greater  success.  To 
begin  with  a  very  unpromising  race, 
the  Hottentots  and  bushmen  of  the 
Cape,  we  may  state  that  their  condition 
has  been  steadily  and  progressively  im- 
proving, especially   since  the  colonv 
passed  under  the  power  of  Engknd. 
The  mode  pursued    with  respect  to 
those  degraded   and   brutish    tribes, 
forms  a  striking  contrast  with  that 
adopted  by  the  Romish  priests,  and  the 
results    were    equally    characteristic. 
We  find  no  pseuao-miracles,  no  calling 
in  the  aid  of  the  sergeant,  and  no  in- 
discriminate baptizings  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  missionaries  were  slow  and 
cautious  in  baptising  converts,   until 
they  thought  that  evidences  were  per- 
ceptible of  repentance  and  faith.  Gna- 
denthal  became  a  prosperous  settlement, 
displaying  the  best  effects  of  human 
culture,    and   occupied  by  numerous 
families  of  husbandmen,  who  obtained 
a  rich  produce  firom  the  soil  over  which 
their  ancestors  had  wandered  for  ages 
without  attempting  to  improve  it     In 
addition  to  this  settlement,    another 
tract,  termed  Groenekloof,  was  given 
by  the  government  to  the  United  Bre- 
thren.    In  the  course  of  a  year,  from 
being  a  wilderness  it  was  made  to  bear 
a  plentiful  crop.     The  missionaries  re- 
ported, that  m  conducting  their  tem- 
poral concerns,  the  Hottentots  gave 
evidence  that  they  were  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Christian  motives.     They 
went  diligently  to  work  in  building 
their  hats  and  cult!  vating  their  grounds, 
and  God  blessed  the  labour  of  their 
hands.     Some  of  the  Dutch  farmers 
expressed  their  surprise  at  the  change 
which  they  witnessed  in  these  people. 
They  were  astonished,  say  the  mis- 
sionaries, in  seeing  how  the  wretched, 
drunken  Hottentots,  when  they  get  to 


Gnadenthal,  and  hear  the  word  of  God, 
truly  receive  grace,  and  become  qiuta 
a  different  sort  of  people. 

"PerhMs,"    says   Dr.    Pritchard,* 
**  nothing  m  this  account  is  more  re- 
markable than  the  fact,  that  a  strong 
sensation  was  produced  among  the  whole 
Hottentot  nation,  and  even  among  th« 
neighbouring  trities  of  different  people, 
by  the  improved  and  happy  condttioa  of 
the  Christian  Hottentots,  soastoezctte 
a  general  dcnire  for  similar  advantages. 
Wjiole  families  of  Hottentots,  and  even 
of  Bushmen,  set  out  from  the  borders  of 
Caffraria,  and  performed  Journeys  of 
many  weeks,  in  order  to  settle  at  Gna- 
denthal.    Individuals  of  the  Tamhnhi 
nation,  and  some  from  the  Damaras 
beyond  great  Namaqnaland,  resorted  to 
Groenekloof,  and  tnere  took  on  their 
abode.     It  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  his* 
tory  of  barbarous  races  of  men,  that 
the  savage  Bushmen,  of  their  own  ae» 
cord,  solicited  from  the  colonial  govern* 
ment,   when  nogociations  were  opened 
with  them,  with  the  view  of  putting  aa 
end  to  a  long  and  bloody  contest,  that 
teachers  might  be  sent   among  them, 
•ueh  as  those  who  had  dwelt  among  the 
civilised  Hottentots  at  Gnadenthal.  His- 
tory, says  the  historian  of  the  nissioii, 
probably  furnishes  few  parallel  exaBmles 
of  a  savage   people  in  treaty  wita  a 
Christian  power,  making  one  of  the  ooo- 
dttioos  of  peace,  that  missiooaries  shottUI 
be  sent  to  instruct   them    In    Chris- 
tianity." 

Availing  ouraelvM  of  the  facts 
brought  together  by  the  exoellent 
writer  already  ouotcd,  we  may  statet 
that  the  conversion  of  the  Esouimaax 
has  not  been  the  hopeless  Dusiness 
which  even  the  excellent  Paley  ima* 
gined  it  was.  At  present*  aloiv  tba 
whole  western  coast,  the  barbarities  of 
savage  life,  and  the  enormities  ever 
attending  paganismt  where  it  is  domi- 
nant, are  now  rarely  to  be  met  with ; 
and  the  state  of  the  country  eompared 
with  what  it  was  eighty*  or  even  fifty 
yearsago,  nay  be  termed  civilised.  Tha 
nature  and  dimate  of  this  dreary  re- 
gion, and  the  methods  by  which  the 
natives  procure  their  subsisteooet  neeea- 
sarily  preclude  manv  arts  of  civilised 
society.  The  people  can  neither  tall 
the  land  nor  employ    thcnaaelves  ia 


*  Physical  History  of  BlaaUnd,  voL  L  p.  160^  where  many  foots  of  the  sama 
lendency  are  recorded. 
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maottfactaring.  A  Greenlander  can 
neither  live  in  the  European  maDner, 
nor  clothe  himself  like  a  European, 
dwelling,  as  he  does,  on  sterile  rock?, 
and  ander  the  regions  of  a  polar  sky ; 
yet  it  may  be  said  with  truths  tliat  the. 
converted  Greenlanders,  bv  the  habits 
of  industry  which, they,  have  ap^uired 
since  their  conversion  to  Christianity 
by  their  con^ntment;  amidst  priv«tiona 
and  bardsbipai  and. by  ihi  charity  of 
the  more  affluent  towards  their  needy 
brethren,  strikingly  exemplify  «h«  doc- 
trine, tkat  in  every  chretitdstance  of 
life,  a<nd  fn'  every  sfolion,  a  i*^li^ous 
life  is  a  great  gsdti, /haVing  tb^  promise 
of  reward  in  tfiis^  woi;ld,  and  in  ,tha^ 
which  is  to  comf;.'.  '^„)iite]7  .accour^^ 
adds — tho.  natiqni^ ,  J»U|i^rstiAipns  have 
every  wber(9)>  almoet  entiri^y  ^  disap* 
peared.  iTbe  prMtke-  cff  sorcery  ia. 
almost  unknown  •  upon  >  tho'  coasts. 
Crvelty  and'KcentionsHesBjwHh  a^fong 
train  of  a^hd^Vit'Vid^s,  hJtv^/through 
the  inflnctid^  of  Chrhdanity,  ^iVen,  ^ay 
to  brotherly  kindnqss,  goo^prjcler^.^f^. 
corum,  ^t\^  suc^'i^m^a^wre 'oCcAvUi, 
zatioD,  a^.iscpvapfitible  pri^^poquliar^ 
circumstanpufti  i  Th«  xnind^the  GMent 
lande^i  »haii«  beea  ncnUiYalad,*  mmd ,  his 
heart  aol^sard  anchplipifiea,  tboi^h  his 
mod*  of  Hfd'iat  still  Hide^andili^Mi^ 
greatly  at  vaHanc^  With  European  ideas 
of  comftt^t*dnd;bivll^iLt?aii.;  Sifnilar 
success  has  beeh  ex^rienced  only  u^pT\ 
a  greater  and  more  extensive  scale  in 
the  Sandwich  and  Society  Islands.  In 
these  beiititifhl  afdhifielti&os  Hhe^'i'dto. 
lution  dJfectcd  sincte  ibW Wrfife  o^<?ooft'^ 
has  been  ast6nisWtig!'  'THe  'Ai^eoV 
society  KAb  diVkppNeard/l;"7nftTiticid^^ 
human  sacrffibes;  and'^orjj'gamy,  have 
been  sutopress^d,  'HAd  ^ven*  ^tay '  to 
peacdi  'tiromest!6  comfort,  education, 
and  prd^ssivd  inidl^ctnal  miprbve- 

ment.    '  ' '      "     I'      * 

An  that  we  kihied'At  has  bfeti  ac:' 
compli8hc«d;  Ve'tfurt^V^have  e*ta^ 
blished  ifie  '.d^sWe  f^i  ^kt',  itl  tbe^ 
hands  of  the  Rbtiian  c\irgyj*scarc%' 
any  result  has  been  dh^&xij^  and  that 
their  modes  df  procebdiHghad  tnoVe  of 
a  political  than  a  religious  tendency^ 
We  confess^e  cafe  but  Ti)tU  wKether 
a  savage  of  the  Orinoco '|)erforms  bisj 
war-danc^  round  a  Franciscan  who  ele-" 
Tates  the  host,  or  roimd  the  fetish  of  his 
tribe ;  we  wish  to  see  him  improved 
in  the  rank  of  intellectual  beings, 
and  taught  to  adopt,  from  conviction, 
those  doctrines  which  have  produced 
Vou  XXL— No.  122. 


such  fruits  in  South  Africa  or  Polyne* 
sia.  There  is  one  circumstance,  how* 
ever,  to  which  we  wish  somewhat  more 
fully  to  allude:  we  mean  the  per« 
nicious  and  political  influence  wnich 
the  Roman  missionaries  are  at  present 
exerting  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
where  we  think  we  can  prove  that  they 
have  introduced  strife,  and  been  the 
means  of  introducbg,jg;reat  evils  upon 
the  natives. 

Most  of  our  reader^  are  aware  that 
the  Socieiy  and  ^^and^ich  islands,  be* 
sides  many  (e^s  known  groups,  are  now 
Christian.  This  beneficent  change 
has  been  brpught'about  by  ^he  la^urs 
of  various  bodies  of  British  .^4  Ame- 
rican Christians,  the  Americans  being 
chiel^Y  confined  to  th^  Sandwich  islands. 
From  pretty  extensive  aqd  a.uthentic 
souf  ces  ojT  information,  yre  can  state, 
in.a^  far  as  regards 'the  iwo  larger 
groups  of  islands  ^e  hs^ve  named,  that 
the  pieim^  employed  w^re^ unexception- 
able, ^nd  no  oiscre4itable  artifices  have 
been  used  either  .f  9  d^eive'the  natives 
or  to  cpnsupne  their  substance.  For. 
many'yef^rs  all  went  on  prosperpusly— > 
the  ^natives  abs^iidoned  tlieir  old  super- 
8titions-«-adppted  the  Cnr^^^^'^  faith-, 
were  ^  fought  jfo  l^'ead,  an4  arts  of 
industry  «and  cj[vilization  introduced 
among  them*..  Of  lat^^  however,  the 
most  dishonourable  conduct  of  the 
French)  gbv/ernin^n^  ,in  ^abetting  the 
RoinisV  Pf  jes^  l^a^  produced  much . 
misl;1iief,  and  hW  We  know«  intro- 
duce^d  mucp  v|ce|^i^a  crime.  Jo  ex- 
plain iliis  sti^nffe  t]raqsaiCtiq9j.w;emust 
enter  in  to  some  details.  After  the  d^ath 
of  Captain  Cpok,  .TAn^^baijaeha,  ori- 
ginally an  inferior  c^ief],  gradually  rose 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  (Ha- 
waii^'and  ultimately  effocted  the  sub- 
j ugation  of  tl\e  whoje'  group.  While 
he  iivecli'ibe  nation  r^mnined  idolaters^ 
but  from  the  frequen,t  visits  of  Euro- 
pean and  American  vessels,  some  pro- 
gress was^ma^e  in  ,<;ivili^ationi  the 
persons'  knd  pfpperty  of',  Europeans 
were,  protected^  and  several  settled  in 
the*  country.!  The  jsucc^^r  of  this 
en6r^etic]chi£f,  Itihoirieho^  whose  visit 
to  EngUmd  expited  so  much  notice 
sevetal  years  a^o,' carried  his  innova- 
tions mucli  Partner  than'^bis  predeces- 
sor bad  done. '  He  perceived  the  great 
political  inconvenience  of  tahus,  of  par- 
ticular days  and  meats,  and  also  of  the 
superstition  which  compelled  men  and 
women  to  eat  separately.     This  he  did 
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by  eating  in  public  along  with  his  wiyes, 
and  attendants,  and  chiefs ;  and  in  a 
short  time  these  usages  became  obso- 
lete, and  the  whole  system  of  idolatry 
was  abandoned — in  short,  the  oation 
was  left  without  a  religion ;  for  the 
Protestant  missionaries  did  not  arrive 
until  some  time  afterwards.  This 
abolition  of  idolatry  led  to  a  civil  war, 
in  which  the  partisans  of  the  old  faith 
were  defeated.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
missionaries  they  experienced  opposi- 
tion  from  the  more  immoral  portion 
of  the  European  settlers — from  none 
more  than  from  a  Frenchman  named 
Rives ;  but  the  government  permitted 
them  to  remain  in  the  island.  Rives 
afterwards  returned  to  France,  and 
described  himself  as  a  person  of  great 
importance  in  Hawaii,  and  as  the  bearer 
of  a  request  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
chiefs,  that  priests  should  be  sent  out. 
It  is,  however,  pretty  certain  that  he 
was  possessed  of  no  such  authority, 
but  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  adventurer. 
The  priests  were  sent  out,  but  on  their 
arrival  were  ordered  to  quit  the  coun* 
try  ;  this  order,  however,  they  conti- 
nued to  evade.  They  opened  a  chapel 
and  began  to  make  converts.  The 
attention  of  the  chiefs  was  now  at- 
tracted, and,  after  due  inquiry,  the 
simple  Polynesians  reported,  that  "this 
new  religioH  Ufos  all  about  worshipping 
images  and  dead  mevLS  bones,  and  tabus 
an  meat,  and  was  just  lihe  the  old  religion 
of  the  islands,'*  We  do  not  quote  this 
remark,  which  would  have  delighted 
Middleton,  on  account  of  its  irony,  but 
because,  with  those  who  made  it»  tt  in- 
volved a  practical  difRculty  of  great 
importance.  The  abolition  of  the  old 
idolatry  and  its  tabus  had  given  rise 
to  several  insurrections,  and  as  the 
new  religion  unquestionably  tabued 
meat  and  used  images,  the  chiefs  were 
afraid  that  it  might  become  a  rallying 
point  for  the  disaffected.  Meanwhile 
education  was  advancing — many  had 
become  Christians — portions  of  the 
Bible  were  translated— a  code  of  writ- 
ten laws  adopted — and  thousands  could 
read  and  write.  The  government  of 
the  islanda  now  adopted  a  salutary 
step:  a  proclamation  was  issued  for- 
bidding women  to  visit  foreign  vessels. 
This  and  similar  regulations  excited 


great  discontent  among  an  Influential 
party,  who  were  backed  by  many 
of  the  profligate  whalers  who  visit  the 
islands,  and  disturbances  were  the  con- 
sequence. Father  Baehelot  and  bis 
priests  joined  themselves  to  the  disaf- 
fected party,  and  they  were  in  conse- 
quence peremptorily  ordered  to  quit 
the  islands,  and  accordingly  took  their 
departure. 

The  banishment  of  these  priests  ap- 
peared to  have  touched  French  honour ; 
and  Louis  Phillippe,  whose  device 
seems  to  be  an  inversion  of  Virgirs, 

'*Parcere  superbis  et  debellare  subject  os,** 

sent  the  fVigate  Artemise,  Captain  La 
Place,  to  demand  satisfaction.  We 
shall  g^ve  the  outline  of  this  mo&t  pro- 
fligate transaction.  This  Captain  La 
Place,  in  a  manifesto  in  the  name  of 
his  government  addressed  to  that  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  demands  satis- 
faction for  having  persecuted  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion,  tarnished  it  uith 
the  name  of  idolatry  /  /  /  and  expelled 
certain  French  papal  missionaries  from 
the  island,  which,  the  captain  said, was 
an  insult  to  France  and  her  sovereign. 
He  demanded  that  the  Hawaian  king 
should  conform  to  the  usages  of  civil- 
ized nations,  among  whom,  as  Captain 
La  Place  assured  him  with  singular 
effrontery,  there  wtu  not  even  owe  that 
did  not  permit  in  its  territont  frte 
toleration.  This  last  assertion  is  truly 
humiliating:  the  commander  of  a 
French  frieate,  and  representing  the 
honour  of  his  nation,  should  surely  be  a 
gentleman,  but  here  we  have  Captain 
La  Place  uttering  a  falsehood  on  a 
subject  where  mistake  is  impossible«  aa 
even  the  most  ignorant  know  that  flree 
toleration  does  not  exist  in  one  half  the 
governments  of  Europe.  A  nother  con- 
dition iiiMsted  upon  was  that  French 
goods  should  be  admitted  on  paying  a 
duty  of  five  per  cent. ;  or,  m  other 
words,  practically,  that  the  Sandwich 
Islanders  should  get  drunk  on  French 
brandy,  for  the  especial  profit  of  the 
French  consul.  To  bring  theee  iniqni* 
ties  to  a  climax,  the  sum  of  20,000 
dollars  was  extorted  from  the  native 
government  as  a  guarantee  fbr  the  fbl- 
fliment  of  these  conditions.*     One  is 


*  This  sum  has  never  been  repayed ;  on  the  contrary,  by  an  exercise  of  qppree* 
siott  still  more  di|graeef»l,  lO^OUO  doUara  have  bees  taken  flma  the  Society  lilan&nu 
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at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  object  of  this 
strange  union  of  infidelity  and  Roman- 
ism ;  or  that  the  disciples  of  Voltaire 
and  Loyola  should  thus  combine  for  a 
common  object.  The  commerce  of  the 
French  in  the  Pacific  is  insignificant. 
Not  one  ship  in  fifty  that  touches  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands  belongs  to  them. 
We  believe  one  reason  to  be,  that  the 
present  French  government^  although  in 
the  abstract  abundantly  latitudinarian, 
views  such  matters  as  objects  of  politi- 
cal speculation;  the  Romanist  party 
are  powerful,  and  it  is  of  importance 
for  a  system  certainly  not  national,  to 
bid  for  support  in  all  quarters.  Hence 
the  anomalous  union  which  has  forced 
Popery  upon  an  unwilling  people,  and 
attempted  to  civilize  them  by  pillaging 
their  wealth,  and  drenching  them  with 
Jesuits  and  brandy.  • 

The  mischievous  effects  of  this  fo- 
reign interference  are  now  becoming 
manifest  in  the  demoralization  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  retardation  of  its 
improvement.  Mr.  Bishop  writes 
thus: — 

"  The  repeal  of  the  law  forbidding  the 
importation  of  alcohol  into  the  kingdom, 
effected  by  the  French  treaty,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  larger  importation  and  sale 
of  the  article  by  the  French  consul  and 
others.  The  consequences  were  disas- 
trous. The  formerly  quiet  town  of 
Honolulu  became  a  scene  of  revelry 
and  noise,  and  the  resort  of  the  vicious 
never  before  surpassed.  Manv  members 
of  our  churches  also  were  drawn  into 
the  vortex,  and  out  off.  The  example  so 
boldly  set  in  the  metropolis,  at  length 
began  to  spread  to  other  parts  of  the 
island.  Matters  for  a  time  began  to 
grow  worse  and  worse.  Our  congre- 
gations dwindled,  the  love  of  Christians 
waxed  cold,  and  with  the  introduction 
of  intoxicating  drinks,  the  other  con- 
comitants of  heathenism  were  also 
revived.  In  the  month  of  October,  when 
this  state  of  things  was  at  its  height,  the 
kmg  made  this  island  a  visit  from  Mani. 
This  state  of  things  was  duly  represented 
to  him,  and  supported  by  Commodore 
Wilks,  his  officers,  and  the  American 
consul,  the  king  published  a  law  prohi- 
biting his  subjects  the  making  and 
drinking  of  intoxicating  liquors.* 

Wlule  such  things  were  acting,  instead 


of  promoting  temperance,  the  eccle- 
siastical juggler  went  about  in  his  long 
robe,  crucifix  in  hand,  baptizing  all  who 
applied,  and  urging  those  who  did  not 
apply  to  come  and  receive  the  waters 
of  regeneration.  They  are  equally 
persevering  in  dissuading  the  natives 
from  attending  the  schools,  or  in  any 
way  improving  their  minds.  The  only 
contrast  we  shall  draw  is  the  statement 
of  the  following  facts,  very  different 
from  any  afforded  by  the  missions  of 
Paraguay.  By  the  efforts  of  the  Pro- 
testant missionaries,  the  Scriptures 
have  been  translated  into  the  native 
language.  Multitudes  have  been  taught 
to  read  and  write  ;  in  higher  schools^ 
geography  and  the  elements  of  physicid 
science  are  taught ;  and  even  in  ana- 
tomy and  medicine  instructions  are 
delivered  to  the  more  intelligent  na- 
tives, that  they  may  become  useful  in 
relieving  the  distresses  of  their  coun- 
trymen*    This  requires  no  comment. 

We  have  no  apprehension,  however, 
that  the  Sandwich  Islanders  will  either 
relapse  into  their  old  superstitions,  or 
adopt  the  new  ones.  In  the  first  place,^ 
more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  vessels 
which  frequent  the  Sandwich  Islands 
are  English  and  American,  and  as  they 
have  ever  been  on  terms  of  amity  with 
the  natives,  their  influence  must  be 
exerted  to  prevent  the  growth  of  a 
hostile  faith.  Their  religion,  their  na- 
tional feelings,  and,  above  all,  their 
interest  in  preserving  their  now  pre*' 
dominant  influence  is  by  cordially  sup- 
porting the  native  government  The 
chiefs  and  native  authorities  can  view 
with  no  favour  a  set  of  men  who  have 
been  only  instruments  of  dissension 
and  of  interference  with  their  national 
affairs.  It  is  remarkable,  on  this  ob- 
scure theatre,  to  see  the  same  contest 
renewed  as  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  religion  of  pro- 
gress, which  acknowledges  no  extra- 
national authority ;  and  the  faith  of  the 
priest,  which  assails  the  political  inde- 
pendence of  nations,  and  would  brings 
all  intellect  prostrate  under  the  Lama 
of  Rome. 

We  shall  bring  these  observations  to 
a  close,  with  a  remark  which  has  fre- 
quently occurred  to   us  during   the 


See  Annual  Report  of  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  Boston,  1840-41 ; 
also,  Hawaian  Sfectator^  a  ^uarterl^  publication  in  English,  published  at 
Owabee,  and  replete  with  valuable  imbrmation  respecting  Polynesia. 
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writing  of  this  paper.  The  immata- 
bility  of  the  Roman  faith  has  often 
been  insisted  upon  to  us :  its  wonder- 
ful flexibility  has  been  far  more  matter 
of  surprise.  It  is  the  religion  of  hu- 
man nature»  of  all  times  and  places, 
presenting  in  its  multiform  phases 
something  suitable  to  every  mind.  It 
comprehends  the  fierce  baron  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  a  Pascal  in  the 
sixteenth — a  Fenelon,  and  a  Spanish 
Dominican  presiding  at  an  a^Uo-da-fe 
.—the  savage  of  the  Orinoco  dancing 
round  the  host,  and  could  tempt 
firom  Protestantism  a  Schlegel  or  a 
Schelling.  Even  in  its  external  rites 
it  possesses  points  of  affinity  with 
every  form  of  faith ;  and  this  resem- 
blance has  often  struck  the  Roman 
clergy  themselves.  Thus  the  first 
monks  who  visited  America  were 
astonished  to  find  that  the  worship  of 
the  cross  and  auricular  confession  had 
preceded  them.     In   the    East   they 


found,  in  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  a 
grand  pontiff,  whose  dominions  were 
more  extensive  than  those  of  his 
western  brother.  The  rosary  and  the 
tonsure  existed  in  Hindostan  long  be- 
fore popes  were  known ;  and  monas- 
taries  and  unmarried  priests  abounded 
in  the  East  long  before  they  were 
known  in  Egypt  or  Italy ;  and  absti- 
nence from  meat  is  but  the  tabu  of 
Polynesia.  Like  the  primary  matter 
of  Greek  philosophy,  destitute  of  every 
form,  but  capable  of  assuming  all,  it  is 
like  a  mirror  of  many  facettes,  in  which 
each  may  see  his  likeness.  It  is  gross 
in  Naples,  purified  in  Baltimore.  For 
a  healthy  and  manly  intellect,  how- 
ever, it  has  no  charms,  and  has  no 
sympathy  with  the  followers  of  Lather 
or  Lord  Bacon.  While  susceptible  of 
modifications,  it  is  ever  in  the  rear, 
following  in  the  path  where  it  is  des- 
tined never  to  lesd. 
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Thbab  is  not  a  country  in  Europe 
which,  having  suffered  continued  re- 
verses of  fortune  and  foreign  domina- 
tion, and  whose  soil  has  been  the  theatre 
of  so  many  wars,  both  religious  and 
political,  has  yet  preserved  so  many 
of  its  ancient  nabits  and  customs,  so 
many  of  its  simple  tastes  and  primitive 
pleasures,  as  Holland. 

That  country  which  successively 
became  the  refuge  of  the  Jews  of 
Portuffalaodthe  Huguenots  of  France, 
and  which  has  maintained  for  centu- 
ries the  active  conflict  of  opinions  with 
nearly  the  entire  of  Catholic  Europe, 
presents  at  this  moment  features  as 
strongly  national  as  though  a  moun- 
tain frontier  had  separated  it  from  all 
intercourse  with  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. 

The  Dutchman  of  the  present  day 
differs  but  little  fVom  his  predecessor 
of  two  hundreil  years  ago — the  same 
sturdy  spirit  of  polKical  independence, 
the  same  habits  of  patient,  plodding 


industry,  the  same  parsimony,  and  the 
same  primitive  pleasures  that  occupied 
his  ancestors,  would  seem  to  engage 
him. 

From  the  earliest  period,  that  long 
valley  between  the  Mouse  and  the 
Rhine  was  the  prey  to  surrounding 
nations.  Subjected  in  turn  to  the  Gauls, 
the  Romans,  the  Franks,  it  fell  at 
last  beneath  the  haughty  rule  of 
Charlemagne  himself,  and  under  his 
imbecile  successors  became  broken  up 
into  petty  sUtes,  warring  and  dispnt. 
ing  with  each  other,  the  traces  of 
whose  animosity  have  descended  to  the 
very  period  we  live  in. 

In  the  midst  of  these  dissendons 
arose  the  power  of  the  Counts  of 
Flanders,  who,  beinfr  connected  by 
ties  of  marriage  with  the  Dukes  oif 
Burgundy,  the  country  passed  into 
their  hands  \  and  when  Mary  of  Bur- 
gundy married  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, she  brought  him  Holland  as 
her  dowry.     In  1548,  Charles  V.  re* 
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united  the  kiDgdom  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy;  and  thirty  years  after,  the 
stern  spirit  of  independence  and  pro- 
found religious  conviction,  stirred 
them  to  assert  their  freedom  both 
against  monarchy  and  the  Inquisition; 
and  under  William  the  Taciturn  they 
became  free.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
became  conspicuous  the  all-subduing, 
untiring  energy  of  their  national  cha- 
racter— ^that  combination  of  enterprise 
and  industry  which  made  them  the 
merchants  of  the  East,  and  which 
drew  upon  them  the  covetous  ambition 
of  Louis  XIV.,  who,  in  all  the  pride 
and  glory  of  his  reign,  found  himself 
dictated  to  by  the  stadtholders  of 
Holland. 

Here  were  changes  enough  to  have 
washed  out  every  trace  of  nationality 
from  every  other  people ; — every  fea- 
ture of  government,  from  absolute 
monarchy  to  open  democracy — difPer- 
ent  forms  of  religious  persuasion- 
varieties  of  language,  intermarriage — 
all,  in  short,  that  can  fashion  and 
mould  the  features  of  a  people,  were 
their  lot ;  but  their  stern  natures  came 
forth  from  the  trial  unchanged ;  and 
even  when,  within  our  own  times,  the 
spirit  of  the  French  Revolution,  like  a 
devouring  flame,  swept  across  the  face 
of  Europe,  consuming  as  it  went, 
Holland  alone — that  little  country 
wrested  from  the  ocean — presented 
the  bold  aspect  of  deflaiice  to  the  liber- 
tine excesses  of  the  day  ;  and  when  he 
arose  whose  power  was  felt  from 
Moscow  to  Madrid,  the  sturdy  Hol- 
landers dared  to  reject  his  yoke,  and 
to  still  stand  by  those  institutions 
which  for  centuries  they  had  defended. 

But  even  then  they  were  destined 
to  another  trial ;  and  when  the  victo- 
rious army  of  Pichegru  swept  across 
the  land,  once  more  was  their  proud 
spirit  humbled  to  the  dust.  The  name 
of  their  nation  was  erased  from  the 
map  of  Europe,  their  ancient  frontier 
was  annihilated,  and  every  remnant 
cf  their  noble  constitution  scattered 
to  the  winds.  With  a  brother  of 
Napoleon  for  their  monarch,  and 
French  institutions  introduced  into 
every  department  of  the  state,  it  might 
well  be  supposed  that  the  hour  was 
now  come  in  which  they  should  yield 
to  their  destiny,  and  sink  into  the  con- 
dition of  a  province.  But  no!  The 
old  leaven  worked  too  strongly  in  their 
hardy  natures— the  seeds  of  indepen- 


dence were  too  deeply  implanted  to  be 
blighted  by  the  cutting  winds  of  ad- 
versity ;  and  scarcely  did  the  storm 
pass  over  their  heads,  when  they  arose 
again,  like  one  of  their  own  plaina 
after  the  inundation  of  the  winter^ 
bright,  rich,  and  productive. 

Once  more  the  old  Dutch  thrift 
came  to  their  aid :  the  energy  which 
enabled  them  to  surmount  so  many 
difficulties  before,  did  not  desert  them 
now  ;  and,  resuming  its  ancient  name, 
Holland  again  became  a  nation. 

It  is  rarely  that  we  are  able  to  trace 
the  qualities  which  secure  happiness  in 
the  individual,  producing  prosperity  in 
the  nation.  Holland,  however,  ex- 
hibits an  example  of  this.  She  owes 
her  greatness  and  her  wealth,  as  she 
owes  her  happiness  and  welfare,  to 
that  calm,  reflecting  race,  who  could 
neither  be  fascinated  by  glory,  nor  de- 
pressed by  misfortune.  Economising 
their  riches  in  times  of  plenty,  and 
supporting  adversity  with  patience,  the 
country  has  exhibited  in  itself  the 
humble  but  useful  virtues,  which  never 
fail  in  private  life  to  lead  to  affluence 
and  ease. 

What  Napoleon  said  of  England 
might  with  far  more  truth  be  asserted 
of  Holland — ^it  is  ''a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers ;"  but  they  are  shopkeepers 
whose  probity  and  fair-dealing  might 
well  put  to  the  blush  many  of  those 
prouder  neighbours  who  trade  with 
them  as  customers. 

Time  out  of  mind  has  this  country 
been  the  subject  of  jest  and  sarcasm. 
Every  traveller  who  visits  it,  returns 
with  the  same  everlasting  picture  of 
streets  whose  cleanliness  requires  you 
to  walk  in  slippers — of  a  people  who 
seem  a  compound  of  schiedam  and 
tobacco ;  and  from  Voltaire  down- 
wards, every  wit  has  had  his  **moV 
upon  the  land ;  and  even  an  English- 
man, whose  sympathies  might  have 
taught  him  more  generosity,  has  de- 
scribed Holland  as  a  country  **  draw- 
ing fifty  feet  of  water — a  land  the  very 
keel  of  nature,  where  every  man  is  at 
the  pump,  and  where  they  never  feel 
safe  until  they  smell  the  mud.  When 
their  merchants  are  bankrupt,  they 
have  only  to  drown  a  city  ;  a  species 
of  cannibal  fish,  they  live  upon  other 
fish,  and  serve  up  their  own  cousins* 
german  to  table." 

But  this  is  not  exactly  the  aspect  in 
which  we  would  present  Holland  to 
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oar  readers :  neither  is  it  as  a  land  of 
romantic  scenery  nor  chivalric  asso- 
ciations. Not  that  Holland  is  deficient 
in  picturesque  beauty^  nor  are  its  an- 
nals wanting  in  traits  of  heroism  and 
daring ;  but  the  striking  features  of 
the  nation  are  its  industry^  its  energy^ 
its  endurance,  its  strong  spirit  of  in- 
dependence,  and  its  practical  common- 
sense;  and  these  traits  seem  writtea 
upon  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

You  look  from  the  deck  of  the 
canal-boat  upon  a  vast  plain  of  rich 
green,  dotted  with  handsome  cattle, 
and  here  and  there  a  small  brick  cottage 
peeping  from  its  willow  enclosure. 
You  trace  the  winding  of  a  stream  till 
it  is  lost  in  the  horizon*  You  see 
some  white-sailed  barque  slowly  mov- 
ing on  among  the  prairies,  and  mingling 
its  tall  spars  with  the  thin  arms  of  the 
windmills.  You  catch  the  taper  spire 
of  a  village-church  in  the  distance. 
But  no  hill  rises  to  the  view — neither 
glen  nor  valley.  All  is  a  rich  alluvial 
soil,  across  which,  in  silence,  human 
industry  is  moving ;  but  neither  the 
clank  of  the  hammer  nor  the  din  of 
the  factory  strikes  the  ear.  All  is  still, 
and  quiet,  and  peaceftil.  The  spirit  of 
order  seems  to  pervade  every  thing 
and  every  body.  Even  of  his  pleasure 
the  Dutchman  is  an  economist,  and 
enjoys  himself  within  such  prudent 
limits,  as  call  for  neither  exertion  nor 
enthusiasm.  The  fisherman  returning 
to  his  cabin  at  nightfall — the  patrol 
upon  his  round  of  duty — the  merchant 
on  bis  wa^  to  the  Bourse — the  child 
wending  his  march  to  school,  his  Bible 
under  his  arm — all  move  with  mea« 
sured  tread,  as  though  every  thing 
received  its  impulse  from  some  mighty 
piece  of  mechanism  that  presided  over 
the  entire  land.  You  enter  the  great 
town ;  but,  unlike  all  cities  elsewhere, 
you  perceive  neither  noise  nor  tumult. 
The  streets  are  neither  traversed  by 
loungers,  nor  do  you  see  the  onward 
haste  and  movement  of  great  com- 
mercial communities.  There  is  no 
crowd,  no  bustle — the  very  spirit  of 
curiosity  is  subjected  to  their  native 
phlegm ;  and  the  small  piece  of  look- 
ing-glass which  is  placed  at  every  win- 
dow, is  destined  to  inform  the  indweller 
what  goes  forward  without,  and  not 
give  him  the  pain  of  rising  from  his 
chiur  ;  and  vet  this  land,  so  lethargic, 
so  slow,  so  sluggard  in  appearance,  has 
effected  works  of  more  stupendous 


magnitude  and  untiring  industry  than 
any  nation  of  modern  Europe. 

When  the  ancient  Gauls  came  to 
settle  upon  that  wide  plain  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  Tacitus 
tells  us  they  knew  not  whether  to  call 
it  land  or  ocean.  Each  seized  upon 
some  little  eminence  amid  that  watery 
waste,  and  built  his  little  hut  ready  to 
fly  whenever  the  inundation  should 
approach.  Combining  their  efforts, 
they  formed  a  barrier  against  the 
river,  and  thus,  emboldened  by  success, 
constructed  a  rude  dyke  against  the 
sea.  The  war  began  againat  the  ele- 
ments— they  prosecuted  it  with  vieour. 
The  whole  land  resembled  a  besie^^ 
city — the  enemy  on  every  side  seeking 
where  he  might  enter.  Should  a  ram- 
part show  signs  of  weakness,  every 
hand  came  to  the  rescue:  did  their 
efforts  fail,  they  isolated  the  breach  by 
raising  another  embankment  against 
which  the  waves  beat  in  vain.  Night 
and  day  sentinels  walk  their  rounds, 
and  at  the  slightest  show  of  danger 
the  tocsin  is  sounded,  and  no  HoU 
lander  neglects  the  warning. 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  this  activity 
and  labour,  the  annals  of  Holland 
abound  with  dreadful  instances  of  dis- 
aster, where  the  inundations  carried 
away  whole  villages  with  all  their  in- 
habitants. In  1287,  eighty  thousand 
souls  were  swept  away  by  a  rising  of 
the  sea — covering  that  vast  expanse 
now  known  as  the  Zuyderzee,  which 
before  that  did  not  exist.  In  1570,  a 
hundred  thousand  persons  perished  by 
an  inimdation,  that  rose  to  the  highest 
point  of  the  soil.  And  notwithstand- 
ing the  skill  latterly  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  dykes,  and  the 
admirable  laws  passed  for  their  main- 
tainance,  so  late  aa  1825,  Amsterdam 
saw  its  great  dyke  almost  surrounded 
by  the  sea ;  and  for  some  hours  the 
inhabitants  stood  watching  with  ago- 
nising suspense  the  progress  of  the 
waves,  as  they  continued  to  swell  and 
beat  against  the  barrier.  Happily  the 
inundation  began  to  subside ;  when 
but  one  hour  more  would  have  sur- 
rendered the  city  to  annihilation. 

The  dykes  of  Holland  form  a  most 
important  feature  in  its  internal  eco- 
nomy. Their  maintenance  gives  em- 
ployment to  a  large  and  varied  claw 
of  the  population,  and  form  a  very 
considerable  item  in  the  budget  of  the 
state* 
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Every  proprietor  is  assessed  for  their 
support  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
land  he  occupies  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
dykes.  They  who  reside  immediately 
near  them  being  obliged  to  cultivate  a 
certain  quantity  of  oziers^  which  are 
used  in  their  repur. 

The  northern  coast  of  Holland  owes 
its  security  to  a  natural  defence — great 
hills  of  sand  which  are  thrown  up  by 
the  waves,  and  which  effectually  pre- 
vent any  danger  of  inundation  from 
that  quarter.  But  even  these  are  not 
without  their  inconvenience ;  for  in 
times  of  storm,  these  sand  hummocks 
are  carried  away  by  the  wind,  and  spread 
for  miles  around  over  fields  of  tillage 
and  paature.  Against  this  evil  a  re- 
medy is  found,  by  planting  dense 
hedges  of  reeds  along  the  summit  of 
the  hills,  and  at  short  intervals  along 
their  declivities.  In  some  instances, 
too,  this  seemingly  ungprateful  soil  has 
been  made  to  support  plantations  of 
timber,  and  at  this  moment  the  en- 
virons of  Haarlem  are  covered  with 
wood,  which  has  had  no  more  favour- 
able origin  than  these  barren  moun- 
tains of  sea  sand. 

If  we  retire  inland,  we  shall  be  still 
more  struck  by  the  industry  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  view  of  Holland,  from 
a  steeple,  presents  one  of  those  miracles 
of  human  activity  which  are  not  easily 
forgotten.  The  whole  surface  of  the 
soil  is  a  net-work  of  roads,  embank- 
ments, and  canals,  separating  patches 
of  land  tilled  in  the  very  perfection  of 
agricultural  science.  Not  a  perch  of 
ground  is  suffered  to  lie  unproducdve. 
When  tillage  is  impracticable,  pas- 
turage can  be  found ;  should  the  soil 
not  favour  that,  trees  are  planted ; 
and  where  the  marshy  surface  denies 
them  support,  the  everlasting  willow 
-—so  useful  for  every  purpose — suc- 
ceeds. An  eminence  of  a  few  feet 
high  is  too  tempting  a  sight  not  to 
build  a  wind-mill  —  a  rivulet  a  foot 
wide  suggests  a  water-wheel. 

Air,  earth,  and  water  are  put  under 
contribution  here,  and  each  pays  his 
quota :  and  a  Dutchman  seems  only  in 
his  element  where  the  spongy  soil  is 
BQgg^tive  of  a  dyke,  and  his  amphi- 
bious nature  can  revel  with  sand  on 
one,  and  water  on  the  other  side  of 
him. 

But  amid  all  this  display  of  agricul' 
toral  wealth,  objects  or  taste  and  lux 
urj  are  not  forgotten.    The  humblest 


cottier  will  have  his  bed  of  lulips, 
every  one  of  which  would  excite  the 
envy  of  our  home  florists.  True,  the 
time  is  past  when  these  gay  petals 
counted  like  bonds  upon  the  bourse  of 
Amsterdam.  No  longer  is  a  ranun- 
culus purchased  with  four  waggon- 
loads  of  rye,  three  of  barlev,  four 
oxen,  twelve  sheep,  two  hogslieads  of 
wine,  two  tons  of  butter,  a  complete 
suit  of  clothes,  (and  for  a  Dutchman 
too,)  and  a  silver  goblet.  The  gigantic 
bulb  called  the  ''Admiral  Eckhuyzen,*' 
once  the  denizen  only  of  palaces,  figures 
now  in  every  good  bourgeois  gar- 
den. The  **  Lief  kenshock"  would  no 
longer  purchase  a  province,  and  the 
'*  Semper  Augustus"  which  once 
brought  thirteen  thousand  florins, 
can  be  had  for  fifty. 

Passing  northwards  and  crossing  the 
Zuyderzee,  you  enter  Friesland — anew 
land  in  every  respect,  possessing  its 
own  language,  habits,  and  traditions. 
Here  the  men  are  large,  robust,  and 
powerful ;  the  women  are  no  less 
remarkable  for  elegance  of  form^- 
their  deep  blue  eyes  and  light  brown 
hair  giving  them  a  sort  of  family  re- 
semblance most  striking.  Their  cos- 
tume, too,  is  not  without  its  charm^. 
a  short  mantle,  worn  to  display  not  to 
conceal  symmetry,  and  a  small  cap, 
which  covering  the  top  of  the  head, 
fails  in  heavy  lappets  of  rich  lace  on 
either  shoulder — two  broad  bands  of 
gold  defending  the  temples,  which, 
among  the  wealthier  classes,  is  usually 
an  ornament  of  considerable  value. 
We  have  seen  a  simple  country  girl, 
whose  head-gear  was  valued  at  a  thou- 
sand florins,  or  eighty  pounds  sterling. 

To  obtain  means  of  purchasing  this 
piece  of  finery  is  often  the  labour  of 
years  long,  and  the  highest  object  of 
a  peasant  girl's  ambition. 

As  we  advance  still  farther  north, 
we  enter  the  saddest  and  least  culti- 
vated portion  of  all  Holland,  one  vast 
morass,  traversed  by  a  dreary  canal, 
whose  dark  stream  flows  sluggishly 
along,  bearing  on  it  a  boat  usually 
laden  with  turf,  to  which  some  poor 
peasant  is  harnessed ;  a  few  miserable 
mud  hovels,  without  any  trace  of  Dutch 
neatness  or  propriety,  a  swampy  and 
ungrateful  soil,  are  all  the  eye  can  rest 
upon. 

We  should  not  have  invited  our 
reader  to  accompany  us  thus  far,  but 
that  even  here  this  land,  so  sadly  deft- 
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cient  in  evert  element  of  prosperitjy 
presents  another  trait  of  the  people. 
In  181 6y  General  Van  den  Bosch 
estahlisfaed  here  one  of  ^those  colonies 
for  the  poor  for  which  Holland  is  re- 
markable. 

Into  this  society  or  colony>  as  it  is 
called,  any  able-bodied  person  may 
enter ;  the  society  entrusts  to  hb  charge 
about  six  perches  of  land,  a  cow,  some 
sheep,  and  a  pig,  in  addition  he  receives 
daily  one  pound  of  bread,  and  every 
week  a  bushel  of  potatoes,and  ten  sous, 
not  in  actual  money,  but  a  card  is 
given  him  of  that  value,  which  is 
negociable  in  anv  part  of  the  colony. 

The  colonist  is  bound  to  repay,  by 
instalments,  all  the  advances  made  by 
the  society,  and  these  payments  he  is 
enabled  to  make,  either  from  the  fruits 
of  his  labour,  the  produce  of  his  land 
or  of  his  cattle,  in  addition  to  which  he 
pays  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  his 
profit,  to  maintain  the  government  of 
the  colony,  besides  a  small  sum,  which 
is  charged  to  him  as  interest  on  the 
capital  employed  in  the  purchase  of  the 
and. 

When  the  colonist  has,  by  his  in* 
dustry,  paid  off  his  debt  to  the  state, 
his  position  suddenly  changes,  he  no 
longer  treats  with  the  administration 
as  A  vassal,  but  as  an  independent 
&rmer.  The  women  of  the  colony  are 
employed  in  spinning  and  carding, 
while  schools  are  provided  for  the  chil- 
dren, in  which  the  species  of  instruc- 
tion is  specially  destined  to  assist  them 
in  their  career.  The  houses,  which 
are  built  with  brick,  each  surrounded 
by  its  little  garden,  are  grouped  into 
families,  a  hundred  houses  forming 
what  b  called  a  district,  and  to  each 
dbtrict  are  appointed  a  physician,  an 
apothecary,  two  carpenters,  two  masons^ 
a  smith,  a  tailor,  and  a  joiner. 

The  colonists  labour  under  the 
direct  inspection  of  an  overseer,  who, 
for  any  act  of  indolence  or  careless- 
ness, has  a  power  of  punishment,  which 
in  extreme  cases  consists  in  banbh- 
ment  to  a  severer  settlement,  where 
greater  rigour  prevails,  and  more  labour 
is  exacted. 

At  thb  moment  nine  thousand  per- 
sons are  maintained  by  thb  admira- 
ble system  of  poor  law,  a  system 
which  neither  demands  an  onerous 
axation  on  the  industry  of  the  ooun- 
ry,  nor  anv  large  outlay  in  the  main* 
leoance  of  expensive  establishments* 


governors,*  housekeepers,  and  over* 
seers,  and  at  the  same  time  b  the 
means  of  bringing  into  cultivation  a 
large  portion  of  waste  and  unproduc- 
tive land ;  and,  better  than  all,  instib 
habits  of  industry  and  order  which  are 
perpetuated  from  one  generation  to 
another. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  can  be  found 
so  many  charitable  institutionii,  so 
many  establbhments  for  the  relief  of 
the  suffering,  the  succour  of  the  aged* 
and  the  refuge  of  the  orphan.  Keti- 
gion  is  with  them  an  active,  working 
principle,  ever  exciting  them  to  acts  of 
humanity  and  kindness.  The  promp- 
titude with  which  every  appeal  on  the 
score  of  charity  is  answered,  forms  a 
strong  contrast  with  the  habits  of  thrift 
and  parsimony  for  which  they  more 
generally  gain  credit;  but  in  many 
respects  the  character  of  the  Dutclv> 
man  exhibits  contradictions  of  this 
kind.  The  merchant  who  would  deem 
it  an  unpardonable  extravagance  to  sit 
down  upon  one  of  the  velvet-covered 
chairs  of  his  own  drawing-room,  ex- 
cept upon  some  grand  or  galaoccasion, 
would  not  hesitate  to  offer  a  thousand 
florins  to  purchase  a  work  of  art — a 
picture,  a  bronze,  or  an  Elsevir. 

There  are  few  fiunilies  among  the 
wealthier  class  who  do  not  possess  col- 
lections which  would  do  honour  to  a 
palace.  Such,  for  example,  b  the  pic- 
ture gallery  of  Van-den  Hoof,  at  Am- 
sterdam, of  Baron  Westreenen,  at  the 
Hiu?ue,  and  of  Siebold,  at  Ley  den. 

Collections  of  natural  hbtory  are  to 
be  found  in  every  village,  and  the  ma- 
ritime advantages  of  the  people  haire 
brought  to  their  doors  objects  from 
different  parts  of  the  world,  of  which 
they  have  not  neglected  to  avail  them* 
selves. 

In  the  relations  of  private  life^-in 
their  habits  of  industry  and  order— in 
their  religious  and  moral  observances, 
a  very  strong  resemblance  can  be  traced 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  Scotdi : — 
the  same  frugality,  patience,  industry* 
and  conduct  that  distinguishes  one, 
characterises  the  other.  The  habit  of 
referring  to  the  Bible,  as  the  rule  of 
life,  is  no  less  observable  in  the  Dutch- 
man than  in  the  Presbyterian  of  the 
north ;  and  with  it  we  find  the  same 
dbputatious  controversial  spirit  in  one 
as  m  the  other.  Pour  bulky  volumes 
of  controversial  theology  are  now  going 
through  their  twenty*third  edition,  and 
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scarcely  is  any  fanner  so  poor  as  not 
to  possess  a  copy. 

It  would  be  a  curioos  specalatiun^ 
and  not  without  its  profit^  to  examine 
how  far  the  principle  of  religious  belief 
has  moulded  two  nations  so  essentially 
different  in  their  political  conditions 
into  a  resemblance  so  striking.  It 
would  not  be  too  much  to  assume  that 
the  constancy  and  attachment  Holland 
has  evinced  to  her  ancient  institutions 
derive  their  source  from  Protestantism. 
The  fiuth  which  is  independent  of 
popes  and  councils — whose  truths  are 
no  less  immutable  than  they  are  open 
to  every  man*  may  well  have  lent  a 
feature  of  its  own  unchangeable  nature 
to  the  habits  of  all  who  profess  it. 

The  Roman  Catholicism  of  Europe 
presents  two  distinct  phases — ^it  is  either 
conservative  and  hostile  to  all  advance- 
ment ;  or,  assuming  for  the  nonce  the 
garb  of  liberality,  it  professes  to  go 
every  length  with  the  doctrines  of  de- 
mocracy, and  to  advocate  nniversal 
freedom.  In  Austria  we  have  an  ex- 
ample of  the  former,  France  and  Bel- 
gium present  instances  of  the  latter. 
Popery,  however,  is  never  in  the  ascend- 
ant, save  with  an  absolute  monarchy. 
Wherever  free  institutions  prevail, 
there  will  it  be  found  in  a  state  of  liti- 
gation— now  adhering  to  the  aristo- 
cracy, as  in  France  before  the  great 
revolution — now  clinging  to  the  cause 
of  the  people^  or  occasionally  halting 
between  both.  Protestantism,  on  the 
contrary,  finding  nothing  in  its  doc- 
trines inimical  to  mental  cultivation 
and  enlightenment,  preserves  ''the 
even  tenour  of  its  way."  It  is  conser- 
vative too ;  but  if  it  is,  it  is  conserva- 
tive with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of 
the  age,  and  the  development  of  new 
powers  and  discoveries.  England  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  this  ;  Holland 
and  Prussia  are  also  cases  in  point. 
While  they  have  each  in  their  several 
spheres  availed  themselves  of  the  pro- 
gress which  the  world  has  made  in 
political  knowledge,  they  have  not, 
however,  surrendered  any  of  the  safe- 
guards of  their  ancient  constitutions, 
nor  yielded  their  minds  to  the  seduc- 
tive poison  of  French  infidelity  and  de- 
mocracy. 

That  the  Dutch  are  susceptible  of 
being  actuated  bv  a  principle,  and  a 
principle  only,  their  conduct  in  the 
late  Belgian  revolution  strongly  shows. 
They  had  little  or  no  sympathy  with 


the  king  of  Holland  in  his  loss  of  ter- 
ritory— they  did  not  love  the  Belgians 
as  fellow-subjects — they  were  not  co- 
religionists. Belgium,  so  far  from 
addmg  to,  was  only  a  drain  on  their 
prosperity.  Amsterdam  and  Rotter- 
dam suffered  severely  from  the  rivalry 
of  Antwerp,  and  they  beheld  their 
colonies  and  their  mercantile  navy  as 
sources  of  wealth  to  a  people  from 
whom  they  derived  nothing,  not  even 
good-will.  Nevertheless,  the  cause 
of  their  king  was  felt  to  be  their  own, 
and  they  who  could  calculate  with 
accuracy  the  profit  and  loss  of  the 
most  minute  mercantile  transaction, 
flung  every  consideration  of  this  kind 
to  the  winds,  and  took  up  arms  for 
their  country* 

When,  however,  the  conference  of 
London  took  place,  and  the  great  pow- 
ers decreed  the  independence  of  Bel- 
gium, Holland  felt  her  national  honour 
no  longer  interested  in  the  struggle, 
and  sought  for  nothing  but  a  speedy 
termination  of  the  conflict,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  a  definitive  peace. 

Had  the  king  now  yielded  to  the 
wishes  of  his  people,  these  two  coun- 
tries had  been  spared  seven  years  of 
impoverishing  animosity,  more  inju- 
rious to  their  interests  than  a  state  of 
open  warfare. 

Unhappily,  however,  he  would  look 
upon  the  question  with  but  feelings  of 
personal  irritation  and  aggrievement. 
The  Belgians  were  rebellious  subjects, 
who  should  be  reduced  to  subjection, 
cost  what  it  might ;  and  the  war- 
budget  required  a  loan  of  fifty-six  mil- 
lions of  florins  to  maintain  a  contest 
which  had  already  cost  them  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions.  The  nation, 
disgusted  by  a  conflict  in  which  neither 
its  honour  nor  advantage  were  con- 
cerned, refused  to  submit  to  this  taxa- 
tion, and  hence  arose  a  struggle  between 
the  government  and  the  people,  which, 
while  it  served  to  undermine  the  pros- 
perity of  both,  was  the  first  instance 
in  which  the  sovereign  became  unpo- 
pular with  his  subjects,  who,  in  all  the 
previous  vicissitudes  of  his  fortune^ 
maintained  an  unshaken  loyalty  and 
attachment. 

The  opposition  rejected  the  project 
of  a  loan  by  a  majority  of  thirty-nine 
to  twelve,  and  subsequently  threw  out 
the  entire  budget  by  fifty  to  one. 

Such  a  schism  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  could  not  fail  t*^ 
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be  followed  by  grave  consequences. 
The  opposition  party,  emboldened  by 
success,  demanded  a  total  reform  in 
the  "Loi  fundamentale,"  with  which 
the  ministry  were  obliged  eventually 
to  comply.  By  this  the  limits  of  the 
kingdom  were  laid  down  anew.  The 
civil  list  of  the  kino;  was  fixed  at  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  florins* 
with  an  addition  of  fifty  thousand  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  royal  palaces* 
and  a  pension  of  a  hundred  thousand 
florins  was  settled  on  the  Prince  Royal, 
to  be  doubled  in  case  of  marriage. 

The  two  legislative  chambers  to 
consist  as  before ;  the  first  of  thirty 
members  nominated  for  life  by  the 
king  ;  the  second  of  fifty-eight,  elected 
by  the  provinces  ;  but  the  great  point 
obtained  was  the  question  of  minis- 
terial responsibility,  which  up  to  that 
moment  had  never  been  conceded  in 
Holland. 

To  such  a  vital  change  in  the  con- 
stitution the  king  would  not  submit. 
It  not  only  abrogated  the  nature  of 
his  power,  but  his  original  contract 
with  the  nation ;  and  accordingly*  after 
a  reign  of  twenty-seven  years,  marked 
by  every  vicissitude  of  fortune,  he  an- 
nounced his  determination  to  ^dicate. 

We  have  been  the  more  particular 
in  tracing  the  current  of  these  events* 
inasmuch  as  a  very  general  impression 
prevails*  that  the  projected  marriage 
of  the  king  with  the  Countess  D*Oul* 
tremont  was  the  chief  cause  which 
led  to  his  resignation  of  the  crown. 
It  is  true  that  the  rumour  of  such  an 
intention  had  created  a  strong  and  ge« 
neral  expression  of  discontent  through- 
out the  entire  nation.  National  ho- 
nour was  wounded  that  his  choice 
should  have  fallen  upon  a  Belgian-^ 
Protestantism  was  offended  because 
she  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 

The  first  breach  of  the  king's  popu- 
larity was  made  by  his  obstinate  and 
hopeless  prosecution  of  the  war  against 
Belgium — its  death-blow  was  given  by 
this  projected  alliance.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, therefore,  that  his  deter- 
mination may  have  been  influenced  by 
this  wane  of  popularity ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  political  causes  which  induced 
his  resolve  were  not  only  prior  in 
point  of  time*  bat  the  strong  and 
coffent  reasons  of  his  abdication. 

In  many  respects  the  late  king  of 
HoUand  was  a  fine  specimen  of  his 
oountry.    Uia  obaracter  waa  marked 


by  habits  of  industryt  activity*  pa- 
tience, and  perseverance.  The  latter 
virtue,  indeed*  he  carried  to  a  fault* 
for  it  degenerated  with  him  upon  many 
occasions  into  a  rooted  obstinacy* 
against  which  reason  and  argument 
were  of  no  avail.  If  tho  persevering 
policy,  and  unbending  temperament  of 
William  the  Taciturn  saved  Holland 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  that  of  Wil- 
liam the  First  nearly  ruined  the  nation 
in  the  nineteenth.  His  talents  and 
his  tastes  were  entirely  Dutch.  The 
speculations  of  trade,  the  great  opera- 
tions of  commerce,  were  more  to  bis 
liking  than  the  details  of  government* 
and  the  intricacy  of  foreign  politics. 
The  enormous  fortune  he  acquiredt 
was  accumulated  in  his  capacity  of 
merchant,  in  which  he  risked  every 
chance  of  gain  or  loss,  exactly  liks 
any  of  his  subjects.  Well  was  it  ob* 
served  by  a  citizen  of  Amsterdam* 
that  if  he  had  not  been  king,  he  would 
have  been  the  first  merchant  of  the 
nation.  This  commercial  spirit,  how- 
ever, eminently  fitted  him  for  the 
country  over  which  he  was  called  to 
rule  ;  not  only  was  a  more  active  im» 
pulse  imparted  to  commercial  enter- 
prise, but  every  facility  that  could 
E remote*  was  afforded  to  trade.  Bj 
im  were  roads  laid  down*  harbours 
planned,  docks  and  warehouses  eoo- 
structed*  and  the  great  canal  that 
connects  the  North  Sea  with  the  port 
of  Amsterdam  was  a  work  of  bis  own 
designing.  But  more  than  all*  the 
colonies  which  before  his  time  bad  been 
only  a  loss  and  a  drain  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  mother  country,  became 
under  his  judicious  rale  a  perfect  mine 
of  national  wealth. 

Unhappily,  however*  the  prosperitT 
of  the  monarch  and  his  kingdom  ad- 
vanced not  with  equal  strides.  If  tbe 
king  has  accumulated  a  fortune  of  tvo 
hundred  thousand  millions  of  florins* 
the  country  is  almost  in  a  state  of 
beggary ;  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Belgian  war  having  nearly  mined 
it.  The  budget  has  already  been 
raised  to  the  enormoas  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  millions*  without 
taking  into  account  the  heavy  excise 
duties  of  the  towns*  and  the  expendi- 
ture for  maintaining  the  dykes  ;  these 
form  a  heavy  burden  for  a  popolation 
not  exceeding  two  millions  and  a  hall^ 
while  the  national  debt  alone  exoeedt 
Ibor  hundred  millions. 
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If  we  have  appeared  to  lean  heavily 
upon  the  policy  which  has  involved  the 
nation  in  such  a  condition  of  distress, 
we  are  far,  very  far  indeed,  from  ad- 
vocating the  views  of  those  who  would 
legitimatize  the  Belgian  revolution ; 
on  the  contrary,  in  a  former  article  on 
that  country,  we  endeavoured  to  show 
that  a  more  uncalled-for,  unprovoked 
rebellion  never  took  place.  What  we 
would  condemn  is,  the  headlong  obsti* 
nacy  with  which  the  king  of  Holland 
stood,  not  only  opposed  to  the  wishes 
of  his  people,  but  the  firm  expressed 
determinations  of  the  great  powers  in 
the  conference  of  London. 

Enough  had  been  done  for  the  cause 
of  justice  by  the  representations  of  the 
Dutch  minister  at  our  court,  who  asked 
permission  for  his  sovereign  to  subdue 
his  own  rebellious  subjects,  by  his  own 
strong  arm,  or  if  that  were  denied 
him,  to  restore  to  him  the  colonies,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Demerara,  &c., 
in  exchange  for  which  he  had  accepted 
the  territory  of  Belgium.  Enough, 
more  than  enough,  had  been  done  for 
national  honour  in  the  defence  of  Ant- 
werp, against  the  united  troops  of 
France  and  Belgium.  There  could  be 
no  indignity  in  submitting  to  calami- 
ties 80  inevitable  as  now  threatened 
him  ;   and  had  the  king  of  Holland 

Jielded  at  this  moment,  not  only  would 
e  have  rescued  his  country  from 
the  ruin  which  threatens  it,  but  he 
would  have  preserved  to  himself  the 
unalienated  attachment  of  his  people. 
Unhappily,  however,  he  chose  the  other 
part ;  he  forgot  there  were  times  when 
expediency  usurps  the  place  of  prin- 
ciple, even  in  high  places,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  the  simple  justice  of  his 
cause  would  have  ensured  it  success. 

A  new  reigu  has  now  commenced-— 
a  government  more  suited  to  the  exi- 
genciesi[of  the  times  and  the  wishes  of 
the  people  has  been  formed,  and  with 
Dutch  industry,  thrift,  and  perseve- 
rance, we  have  little  doubt  that  all 
their  difficulties  will  eventually  be 
overcome,  and  Holland  once  more 
resume  her  place  among  the  nations  of 
Europe. 


Amon«^  'the  other  changes  intro- 
duced, the  liberty  of  the  press  forms 
an  item  in  the  charter  of  1840 ;  and, 
happily  for  the  nation,  this  is  a  liberty 
not  likely  to  degenerate  into  licence. 

There  is  no  taste,  nor  any  encou- 
ragement, in  Holland  for  those  violent 
diatribes  which  mark  the  newspaper 
press  of  other  countries.  The  Han^ 
deUhad,  the  first  journal  of  the  coun- 
try, is  the  organ  of  the  moderate 
party,  who  advocate  liberal  institu- 
tions, and  ffuard  with  watchfulness 
the  commercial  privileges  of  the  land. 
This  paper,  which  has  the  greatest 
circulation  of  any,  counts  about  four 
thousand  subscribers.  Next  in  rank 
is  The  Avonbode,  which  represents  the 
Conservative  party,  and  is  conducted 
by  an  editor  of  high  literary  character. 
This  journal  was  founded  in  1836,  and 
has  two  thousand  subscribers.  The 
Hdarlemsche  Courant,  (The  Haarlem 
Courier,)  the  oldest  journal  of  Europe, 
has  no  political  bias  whatever,  and  is 
little  more  than  a  registry  of  social 
events — births,  deaths,  and  marriages 
— which,  however,  it  is  but  justice  to 
say,  are  announced  with  a  rhetorical 
grace  and  flourish  it  would  be  difficult 
to  surpass. 

We  would  willingly,  did  our  limits 
permit  us,  devote  some  time  to  the 
consideration  of  modern  Dutch  litera- 
ture, in  which  there  is  much  that,  in 
the  prevaling  taste  of  the  day  for  light 
and  humourous  sketches  of  manners, 
would  amply  repay  the  reader  for  his 
trouble. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
Mynheers  have  their  "  Boz,"  who, 
like  our  own,  selects  his  subjects  from 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society, 
and  pictures  with  admirable  fidelity 
certain  national  types,  which  never  fail 
to  be  popular. 

We  have,  however,  far  exceeded  the 
limits  we  proposed  to  ourselves  in  this 
paper,  and  will  conclude  by  sincerely 
wishing  that  she  may  soon  emerge  from 
all  her  difficulties,  and  Holland  once 
more  enjoy  every  form  of  prosperity 
to  which  her  virtues  entitle  her. 
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A  BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCH  OP  THE  LATE  JOHN  SYDNEY  TAYLOB« 


John  Sydney  Taylor  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Dublin^  about  the  year  1795. 
He  was  descended^  on  his  father's  side^ 
from  that  Captain  David  M'Kinley 
who  led  the  advance  of  King  William's 
army  across  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  at 
the  memorable  <'  battle  of  the  Boyne  ;'* 
and>  upon  his  mother's,  from  the  dis- 
tinguished chief.  General  Sarsfield, 
the  most  faithful  and  intrepid  of  the 
adherents  of  James,  and  whose  chival- 
rous devotion  to  the  fallen  monarch 
had  won  for  him  the  respect  of  his 
enemies. 

The  surname  of  Taylor  was  assumed 
by  his  father  upon  succeeding  to  the 
property  of  a  maternal  grandfather  so 
named---a  property  which  would  have 
enabled  him  to  make  an  ample  provi- 
sion for  his  children,  had  it  been  hus- 
banded with  care ;  but  which  his  pro- 
fuse hospitality  served  very  soon  to 
dissipate;  added  to  which,  a  heavy  and 
vexatious  law-suit  in  which  he  had 
engaged,  and  which  was  determined 
against  him,  completed  his  embarrass- 
ments, and  reduced  the  once  wealthy 
citizen  from  comparative  affluence,  if 
not  to  absolute  poverty,  to  that  state 
of  anxious  dependence  in  which  his 
own  daily  exertions  were  necessary  for 
procuring  his  daily  bread.  But  in  his 
talents  and  attainments  the  elder  Mr. 
Taylor  soon  found  resources  which  sup- 
plied his  lack  of  worldly  means.  He 
now  found  a  source  of  livelihood  in 
the  art  of  line  engraving,  which  in  his 
better,  or,  as  we  should  rather  say,  his 
more  prosperous  days,  he  had  culti- 
vated for  his  amusement;  and  the  map 
of  Dublin  and  its  environs,  undertaken 
and  completed  by  him  from  actual  sur- 
vey, constitutes  a  creditable  specimen 
both  of  the  abilities  and  the  energy 
of  this  excellent  old  man,  when  the 
claims  of  a  growing  family  called  upon 
him  to  exert  himself  for  their  subsist- 
ence. 

His  eldest  son,  William,  (now  an 
artist  in  creditable  practice  in  the  city 
of  London,)  was  very  considerably  se- 
nior to  his  second  son,  John,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir,  and  proved,  in  all 
respects,  to  his  youthful  brother,  a 
lecond  father.  This  excellent  man  wa8» 


indeed,  a  model  of  domestic  virtue. 
Every  personal  object  was  lost  sight  of 
in  his  consideration  for  the  wants  of 
others  ;  or  rather,  in  devoting  himself 
to  their  advancement,  he  seemed  to  find 
an  equivalent  for  sacrifices  which  are 
seldom  made,  except  for  some  engross- 
ing personal  object.  He  laboured  assi- 
duously in  his  vocation  as  a  teacher  of 
the  art  of  drawing,  and  all  his  early 
earnings,  which  might  have  been  ad- 
vantageously hoarded  if  he  considered 
himself  alone,  were  expended^  with  a 
cordial  cheerfulness  which  immeasur- 
ably heightened  the  obligation  upon 
those  to  whom  he  stood  in  the  relations 
of  a  son  and  a  brother,  until  he  saw  the 
old  age  of  an  honoured  father  comfort- 
ably provided  for,  and  the  education  of 
his  brothers,  both  through  school  and 
the  university,  so  far  advanced  that 
they  might  be  regarded  as  self-depen- 
dent. 

Of  the  brethren  who  were  thus  in- 
debted to  this  good  man  for  their  early 
advantages,  three  died  before  they 
arrived  at  an  age  to  profit  by  them ; 
and  the  fourth,  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir, John  Sydney  Taylor,  it  has  been 
his  sad  lot  also  to  follow  to  the  grave, 
after  every  difficulty  had  been  sur- 
mounted which  could  have  obstructed 
his  rapid  professional  advancement. 

Although  it  would  be  quite  unjustifi- 
able to  dwell  minutely  upon  the  early 
life  of  one  so  comparatively  unknown 
to  fame  as  Mr.  Sydney  Taylor,  the 
writer  of  thb  sketch  cannot  omit  one 
or  two  little  incidents  by  which  his 
childhood  was  marked,  and  in  which 
the  germs  may  be  seen  of  the  manly 
and  the  generous  spirit  by  which  he 
was  through  life  distinguished. 

His  first  schoolmaster  was  a  man  of 
a  somewhat  unruly  temper,  and  in  a  fit 
of  passion  struck  him,  when  a  mere 
child,  a  has^  blow  with  a  ruler  upon 
the  head.  The  effects  were  such  as  he 
did  not  contemplate.  Blood  flawed 
copiously  from  the  wound  which  he  had 
inflicted,  and  the  man  of  birch  became 
alarmed.  He  expressed  deep  contri- 
tion for  what  he  had  done,  and  evinced 
so  much  sincere  and  lively  sorrow,  as 
completely  extinguished  in  the  mind  of 
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his  youthful  chargfe  all  sense  of  resent- 
ment. Some  days  after,  the  master, 
happening  to  meet  his  father,  the  elder 
Mr.  Taylor,  in  the  street,  inquired 
anxiously  for  his  son,  and  apologized 
for  the  hasty  temper  which  led  to  his 
so  severe  punishment.  What  was  his 
surprise  when  the  old  gentleman  told 
him  he  had  never  heard  of  it  before — so 
carefully  did  the  child  conceal  the  in- 
jury from  all  at  home,  lest  it  should 
draw  down  some  blame  upon  him  by 
whom  it  had  been  inflicted.  Well 
might  the  latter  exclaim,  ''  He  is  in- 
deed a  noble  boy ;  you  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  him.'* 

Another  little  anecdote  will  serve  to 
show  the  presence  of  mind  with  which, 
at  this  very  early  period,  he  could 
brave  most  formidable  danger.  In  his 
immediate  neighbourhood  there  lived 
a  friend,  in  whose  house  he  frequently 
passed  an  evening.  The  access  to  it 
was  through  a  large  bleaching-ground, 
whichf  for  the  better  security  of  the 
owner's  property,  was  guarded  by  night 
by  a  ferocious  dog.  Young  Tay- 
lor, happening  to  rem<un  later  than 
usual  one  night,  before  his  return  the 
dog  was  enlarged,  and  was  prowling 
about  on  his  round  of  duty.  Of  this 
he  was  unaware,  until,  in  proceeding 
on  his  way  homeward,  he  perceived  the 
formidable  animal  advancing  towards 
him  at  a  trot.  What  was  be  to  do? 
<-^ry  out  for  help  ?  There  was  none 
at  hand.  Fly  from  him? — vain  expe- 
dient 1  He  would  have  been  overtaken 
in  an  instant,  and  his  destruction  would 
be  inevitable.  No.  The  boy  quietly 
stood  his  ground,  without  evincing  the 
least  alarm.  The  dog  by  this  time 
had  placed  his  great  paws  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  the  slightest  shrinking 
would  have  caused  his  ruin.  With  a 
coUectedness  and  a  courage  which  can- 
not be  thought  of  at  hb  age  without 
astonishment,  he  spoke  soothingly  to 
the  animal,  and  patted  him  on  the  head. 
The  dog,  whose  rage  would  only  have 
been  enkindled  to  the  utmost  by  any 
attempt  at  resistance,  or  symptom  of 
fear,  was  thus  completely  subdued. 
He  dropped  down,  and  walked  with 
Toung  Tavlor  quietly  to  the  porter's 
lodge.  The  porter,  hearing  the  sound 
of  footsteps,  came  out  to  meet  him ; 
and  when  he  saw  the  dog,  he  shuddered 
and  grew  pale.  **  Sir,"  he  said,  "  I 
would  not  have  given  a  pin  for  your 
life— to  meet  that  creature  upon  the 


ground  at  this  hour  of  night  is  almost 
certain  death.  Your  presence  of  mind 
alone  has  saved  you.*' 

Such  were  the  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  which  furnished  the  substructure 
for  that  noble  character  which  Sydney 
Taylor  evinced  in  after  life.  Most 
truly  in  his  case  might  it  be  said. 


"  The  boy  is  father  of  the  man. 


»f 


His  love  of  study,  and  his  relish  for 
intellectual  pleasures  were  also  very 
early  manifested.  One  of  his  school- 
fellows was  the  son  of  a  tradesman 
whose  business  required  a  consumption 
of  large  quantities  of  waste  paper.  Of 
this  there  was  always  a  considerable 
stock  in  store,  ready  for  use  when  it 
might  be  required.  The  printed  sheets, 
which  were  often  found  amongst  the 
heaps  which  were  there  laid  up,  at- 
tracted young  Taylor's  longing  eyes, 
and  he  would  often  bribe  his  compa- 
nion with  sweetmeats  to  suffer  him  to 
mount  upon  the  shelves  where  such 
treasures  were  deposited,  that  he  might 
enjoy,  undisturbed,  the  delight  which 
he  felt  in  their  perusal.  To  this  period 
of  his  existence  he  has  oflen  adverted 
in  after  life,  as  one  of  the  purest  plea- 
sure. 

He  was  now  placed  at  school  with 
Mr.  Samuel  White,  whose  academy 
was  remarkable  for  having  sent  forth 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in 
Ireland.  It  was  there  our  country- 
man, Thomas  Moore,  received  his  edu- 
cation ;  and  many  others  there  are 
who  can  attest  the  industry  of  this 
excellent  man,  who  rejoiced  exceed- 
ingly in  his  vocation,  and  delighted  to 
enumerate  the  various  individuals  who 
had  become  ornaments  of  their  respec- 
tive professions,  and  who  were  all  in- 
debted to  him  for  their  early  culture. 

From  this,  in  due  time,  he  entered 
the  Dublin  University.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Wall  was  the  tutor  under  whom  he 
was  placed,  and  by  whom  his  studies 
were  directed.  In  these  he  made  a 
commendable  proficiency.  Although 
the  whole  bent  of  his  mind  was  towards 
classical  literature,  yet  was  he  not 
wanting  in  a  due  devotion  to  the  seve- 
rer sciences,  in  which  his  attainments, 
although  not  of  the  first  order,  were 
yet  abundantly  sufficient  to  secure  for 
him  the  respect  of  his  fellow-students, 
and  the  approbation  of  his  academic 
superiors.     His  diligence  wai  onre- 
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mitting ;  and  he  vas  soon  enabled,  by 
taking  pupils,  to  relieve  his  brother 
from  the  burthen  which  he  had  so  long 
and  so  cheerfully  borne,  and  to  feel 
that  he  might  henceforth  rely  upon  his 
own  resources  for  his  maintenance  and 
advancement  in  the  world. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  defect  in  our  Irish 
University  system,  that  a  sufficient 
provision  has  not  been  made  for  the 
cultivation  of  classical  literature.  The 
great  prizes  of  academic  ambition  are 
all,  or  almost  all,  confined  to  the  labo- 
rious and  skilful  cultivator  of  the 
severer  sciences  ;  and  the  classical  stu- 
dent, be  he  never  so  successful  or  en- 
terprising, can  scarcely  be  said  to 
come  in  even  for  a  younger  brother's 
portion.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
denied,  that  the  foundation  of  scholar- 
ships does  contribute,  in  some  measure, 
to  remedy  this  crying  grievance,  by 
affording  to  seventy  young  men  a  mo- 
derate academic  provision,  which  con- 
tinues for  five  years,  and  has  often 
been  materially  serviceable  to  the 
young  aspinuit  for  profes-iional  dis- 
tinction. The  place  of  scholar  is  only 
to  be  obtained  after  an  examination 
by  all  the  senior  fellows  in  all  the 
classical  authors  prescribed  for  the 
college  course  up  to  the  junior  so- 
phist cr  year.  The  candidates  always 
fn*eatly  outnumber  the  vacancies  ;  and 
in  the  year  of  Mr.  Taylor's  examina- 
tion for  that  honour,  the  candidates 
were  forty,  while  the  places  were  only 
twelve.  It  was  not,  therefore,  a  little 
creditable  to  him  to  hare  obtained  the 
second  place,  and  that  upon  eight  best 
marks,  or  a  best  mark  from  all  his 
examiners.  He  thus  became  entitled 
to  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Board,  and  was 
thenceforth  enabled  to  be  more  inde- 
pendent of  his  good  brother's  assist- 
ance, and  to  look  forward  with  more 
assured  confidence  to  hia  settlement  in 
life. 

Although  the  honours  which  he 
obtained  in  his  academic  course  were 
highly  creditable  to  him,  they  were 
not  those  by  which  he  was  most  dis- 
tinguished. In  truth,  his  peculiar 
temperament,  and  the  bent  of  bis 
mind,  inclined  rather  to  the  walks  of 
poesy,  than  to  those  graver  la- 
bours to  which  the  academic  cnrricu- 
kim  would  have  almost  confined  his 
attention.  The  chaaoellor's  prises, 
'  wtt  gitcB  for^oonpodtioDi  af. 


forded  him,  on  two  occasions,  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  the  exer« 
else  of  his  peculiar  powers ;  and  his 
efforts  were  not  unrewarded — the 
boai'd,  who  are  the  judges  in  such 
cases,  having,  in  both  instances,  ad- 
judged him  a  premium. 

He  had  now  a  considerable  univer- 
sity reputation.  His  attainments  and 
abilities  were  generally  much  re- 
spected, and  for  his  worth  and  his 
merit  in  the  little  circle  who  enjoyed 
his  intimacy,  he  was  greatly  beloved. 
That  it  was  not  larger,  arose  from  a 
fastidiousness  of  moral  taste,  which 
gave  an  appearance  of  shyness  and 
reserve  to  his  manners  towards  gene- 
ral acquaintances,  and  caused  a  quick 
rejection  of  the  approaches  of  those  in 
whose  characters  his  acute  discern- 
ment could  detect  any  taint  of  de- 
pravity or  germ  of  baseness ;  and  in 
this  respect  he  has  often  appeared  to 
the  writer  to  exhibit  an  instinct  as 
rapid  and  as  decisive,  as  that  by  which 
it  is  well  known  individuak  of  the 
canine  race  are  guided  in  discrtBunai- 
ing  their  friends  from  their  enemies. 
Sydney  Taylor,  in  those  hours  of  re- 
laxation which  were  spent  in  the  so- 
ciety of  his  chosen  companions,  was  as 
delightful  an  associate  as  could  be 
found.  With  wit  at  will,  and  stores 
of  anecdote,  and  a  fancy  impregnated 
with  all  that  was  richest  or  rarest  in 
literature,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
his  mind  was  a  salient  jftd'eau  of 
pregnant  apothegms,  lively  conceits,  or 
sparkling  allusions,  always  conveved 
in  a  spirit  of  the  kindliest  humamty, 
and  never  verging  into  buffoonery^  or 
poisoned  by  ill-nature.  There  are 
some  few  who  still  survive,  and  to 
whom  the  hours  thus  spent  In  inno- 
cent, exhilarating,  and  ennobling  eon- 
verse,  are  amongst  their  most  trea- 
sured recollections.  AAer-life  sel- 
dom presents  any  thing  so  sweethr 
pure  as  the  joyous  intercourse  ofT 
young  and  ingenuous  minds,  of  rich 
endowments,  and  unsullied  bv  the 
world,  when  they  meet  to  unbend  aAer 
the  well-performed  labours  of  a  stu- 
dious day.  And  where  the  moral 
qualities  'are  on  a  level  with  the  intel- 
lectual, and  nothing  will  be  tolerated 
that  savours  of  the  base  or  mean,  the 
enjoyment  is,  perhaps,  as  unmixed  and 
perfect,  as  in  the  present  state  of  onr 
mortal  being  b  compatible  with  the  frail* 
newof  BortalHy.  One  there  wa^wboi* 
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already  known  to  fame  by  the  accident 
of  a  stray  leaf  from  his  journal  finding 
its  way  into  the  public  papers,  we 
mean  the  author  of  the  '*  Ode  upon 
the  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,"  and 
who  was  the  happiest  and  the  gaiest, 
as  well  as  the  purest,  and  the  most 
richly  gifted  of  the  little  group  who 
found,  at  that  period,  in  each  other's 
society  within  our  college  walls,  so 
much  of  inexhaustible  enjoyment.  Be- 
tween the  late  Charles  Wolfe  and  the 
lamented  subject  of  this  memoir  an 
intimacy  was  then  formed,  which  ri- 
pened gradually  into  mutual  esteem, 
and  ended  in  a  lasting  friendship. 
And  often  has  the  writer  of  this  brief 
sketch  listened  to  the  unprompted 
eulogies  with  which  either  spoke  of 
the  other  when  absent,  and  witnessed 
the  glow  of  pleasure  which  never  failed 
to  irradiate  the  countenance  of  the 
one  at  any  little  achievement  in  science 
or  distinction  in  literature  which 
served  to  enhance  the  reputation  of 
the  other.  Wolfe's  poetical  powers 
are  now  acknowledged  to  have  been 
of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  we  cannot 
but  have  our  human  regrets,  that  he 
was  snatched  so  early  from  a  world 
which  he  would  have  adorned.  And 
he,  were  he  living,  would  be  the 
readiest  to  proclaim,  that  his  friend's 
poetical  genius  was  of  no  mean  order  ; 
and  would  have  achieved  for  him  no 
mean  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame,  had 
he  not,  under  a  constraining  sense  of 
duty,  discountenanced  its  cultivation. 
The  following  impromptu  words,  to 
the  tune  of  "  Robin  Adair,"  is  one 
of  the  many  little  effusions  with  which 
Sydney  Taylor,  at  that  period,  used 
to  amuse  himself  and  gratify  his 
fViends : — 

**  Talk  not  of  spring's  soft  power. 
Genial  and  mild; 
Decking  with  many  a  flower 
M«aaow  and  wild ; 

Where,  by  each  glen  and  lee, 

Eve's  tranquil  gaiety, 
Shone  not  in  vain  for  me. 

When  Ellen  smiled. 

But  wake,  and  wake  agahi, 

Danger's  loud  tone ; 
Or  ffive  some  dirge-like  strain, 

Plaintive  to  moan. 

Where  autumn's  leaves  are  shed 
O'er  some  youth's  grassy  bed, 

Whose  heart  like  mine  has  bled-* 
Elltn's  smile  flown." 


Many  a  time  have  we  listened,  tear- 
fully, to  the  pleasing  and  powerful 
voices  of  Wolfe  and  his  able  and  amia- 
ble biographer,  Archdeacon  Russell, 
giving  tuneful  utterance  to  the  above, 
to  the  no  small  satisfaction  of  the 
quiet  composer,  who  seldom,  however, 
heard  any  commendation  of  his  poetic 
capabilities,  without  feeling  it  in  the 
light  of  a  reproach  for  the  neglect  of 
those  severer  duties  bv  a  stern  devo- 
tion  to  which  he  could  alone  hope  to 
secure  his  advancement  in  the  world. 
One  other  little  incident  must  be 
given,  as  it  will  serve  to  show  a 
promptitude  and  facility  of  composi- 
tion which  might  well  be  called  sur- 
prising. The  discourse  one  evening 
turned  upon  the  poetry  of  Southey. 
One  of  the  party  spoke  in  terms  of 
perhaps  high-flown  admiration  of  the 
genius  of  that  gifted  man,  and  rated 
his  works  so  very  high,  that  Sydney 
Tavlor  became  jealous  for  the  literary 
supremacy  of  his  old  favourites,  Spen- 
cer and  Milton ;  and  not  only  de- 
murred to  what  he  deemed  the  extra- 
vagant praises  which  were  bestowed 
upon  the  living  bard,  but,  in  a  vein  of 
playful  banter,  and  with  a  sly  gra- 
vity which  no  one  could  more  happily 
assume,  sought  to  reduce  his  preten- 
sions as  much  below  their  proper  level 
as  his  enthusiastic  friend  had  raised 
them  above  it.  The  reply  to  this 
was,  the  recitation  of  a  passage  from 
Thalaba,  full  of  the  peculiar  wild 
and  melancholy  beauty  which  distin- 
guishes that  singular  poem,  and  which, 
it  was  supposed  by  the  reciter,  must 
silence  opposition,  and  extort  universal 
admiration.  But,  although  no  one 
heard  it  with  more  intense  feeling 
than  Sydney,  he  was  not  to  be  thus 
diverted  from  his  railing  mood. 
"  Call  you  that,"  he  said,  "  poetry  ? 
Surely  any  one  could  write  poetry  like 
that."  "Oh!  say  you  so!"  said  his 
excited  opponent ;  "  come,  then,  you 
are  not  a  bad  hand  yourself,  and  let 
us  see  what  you  can  do."  He  instantly 
took  pen  and  paper,  and,  almost  as 
fast  as  he  could  write,  improvised  the 
following  description  of  a  man  left  to 
perish  in  a  wilderness,  adopting  the 
measure  of  the  poem  from  whicn  the 
passage  had  just  been  given : — 

''He  looked  upon  the  wilderness, — 
No  light  was  on  its  gloom  ; 
No  earthlv  gleam  was  there. 
No  sparkling  gem  of  night. 
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He  listened  to  the  winds  ; — 

They  swept  no  grove  of  palm, 

No  wood  of  fluttering  leaves  ; 

They  bore  not  on  their  blast 

The  torrent's  rushing  roar. 

Whose  sound,  like  heavenly  music, 

might  awake 
The  quick  rejoicing  sense.     For  he 

was  doomeci 
To    hear  that    desert   howl,    com- 
mingling harsh 
With  hurrying  drifts  of  sand ; 
Or  linger  on  the  pause 
Which  utter  silence  gave. 
That,  more  expressive  smote 
The  solitary  man." 

He  was  triumphant — over  himself-* 
for  the  admiration  which  we  all  ex- 

{>re88ed  at  these  striking  and  beautiful 
ines^  caused  him  to  regard  the  dis- 
paraged bard  with  somewhat  more  of 
partiality  than  he  would  acknowledge 
before ;  and  he  was  ever  afWr  more 
tolerant  of  the  praises  of  one  whom 
he  could  noty  even  in  a  species  of 
sportive  tnalice-prepense,  try  to  imi- 
tate»  without  producing  something  of 
which  he  himself  might  be  justly 
prottdy  even  without  any  reference  to 
Its  merits,  as  of  happy  imitation. 

His  course  of  life  was  now  deter- 
mined. He  had  fixed  upon  the  bar. 
To  this  he  was,  perhaps*  led,  less  by 
any  desire  of  professional  gains,  than 
by  the  halo  of  reputation  which,  in 
hisjroung  and  ardent  mind,  illuminated 
the  orator,  to  whom,  in  this  our  coun- 
try of  free  institutions,  such  a  bound- 
less dominion  belongs,  and  whose  sacred 
office  it  would  seem,  to  be  the  guar- 
dian and  the  vindicator  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  Curran  had  then 
just  retired  from  active  public  life; 
but  the  magical  influence  which  he  had 
acquired,  was  still  fresh  in  the  imagi- 
nations of  the  youthful  aspirants  to 
Cublic  distinction.  Bushe  and  Plun- 
ett  were  still  in  the  full  exercise  of 
their  solid  and  brilliant  powers ;  and 
many  others  could  be  named,  second 
only  to  these  gpreat  advocates,  whose 
presence  in  our  courts  of  law  was  well 
calculated  to  give  their  proceedings  an 
interest  and  a  digpnity  which  could  not 
fail  to  exert  over  those  whose  path  in 
life  was  to  be  chosen,  an  attracting  in- 
fluence scarcely  to  be  resisted.  To 
belong  to  the  profession  which  was 
adorned  by  such  distinguished  men, 
was,  in  itself,  no  mean  honour ;  and  to 
foUow  theoif  •t  bpwever  humble  a 


distance,  in  that  brilliant  career  in 
which  they  had  won  for  themselves 
rank  and  reputation,  and  for  their 
country,  renown,  seemed  a  consumma- 
tion so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  that  a 
whole  life  might  be  worthily  devoted 
to  its  attainment. 

So,  at  least,  thought  the  subject  of 
this  memoir.  To  qualify  himself  for 
the  ardent  duties  of  public  speaking, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Historic^ 
Society;— a  voluntary  association  oft  be 
students,  by  whom,  under  laws  and 
regulations  of  their  own,  history, 
oratory,  and  belles  lettres  were  culti- 
vated, with  a  succeM  which  could  only 
be  credited  bv  those  who  witnessed 
their  proceedings,  and  who  feel,  with 
a  sigh,  that  they  shall  never  witness  the 
like  ag^n.  Amongst  this  body,  Sydney 
Taylor  soon  obtained  considerable  no- 
tice. There  belong^  to  him  a  con- 
stitutional shyness,  which  oould  only 
be  overborne  by  his  love  of  distinc- 
tion ;  and  he  himself  felt  that,  onlj 
by  repeated  efforts,  could  he  hope  to 
overcome  his  natural  bashfulness,  so 
as  to  ensure  the  requisite  energy  and 
self-possession  in  the  discharge  of  hia 
duties  as  a  public  speaker.  He,  there- 
fore, laboured  assiduously,  both  in  the 
society,  and  in  a  little  private  club 
which,  in  coigunction  with  a  few 
congenial  friends,  he  had  formed,  ua- 
til  his  powers  of  action  and  of  utter- 
ance were  completely  under  his  com- 
mand, and  he  felt  that  he  oould,  with- 
out any  oppressive  embarrassment, 
deliver  himself  of  a  good  set  speech 
before  any  audience. 

It  will  readily  be  supposed  that,  in 
a  society  like  this,  the  imaginative 
predominated  over  the  less  brilliant 
and  fascinating  faculties ;  and  that  the 
characteristics  of  Irish  oratory  amongst 
grown  men  in  other  places,  were  not 
wanting  amongst  the  youthful  acade- 
micians, who  were  but  entering  upon 
their  noviciate  as  public  speakers. 
Such,  undoubtedly,  was  the  ease,  and 
Sydney  Taylor  was  no  exceptioo  to 
the  rule.  No  one  could  say  that  hia 
reason  was  not  cultivated ;  that  it  wast 
and  with  no  mean  success;  but  the 
lighter  and  more  airy  faculties  were  so 
much  more  indulged  and  exercised* 
that  the  graver  seemed  almost  ne* 
elected.  This  was,  however,  beeom- 
mg  every  day  less  and  lets  the  ease. 
The  more  solid  was  graduallv  aeqoir- 
ittg  its  doe  aaoendancy  over  the  mora 
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brilliant;  and  towards  the  close  of 
his  college  life,  there  were  few  whoso 
intellects  were  better  disciplined^  while 
vet  he  cherishedi  as  the  penates  of  the 
tiearty  that  love  of  the  wild  and  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art«  which 
imparte^  a  grace  and  a  charm  to  his 
converse  and  to  his  manners,  to  the 
last  hour  of  existence. 

Nor  is  it  possible  that  any  one  who 
can  look  baclc  upon  the  days  to  which 
we  allude,  should  fail  to  recognise,  in 
the  intercourse  to  which  the  Historical 
Society  gave  rbe  amongst  the  students, 
not  only  a  degree  of  improvement 
which  could  be  attained  in  no  other 
way,  but  the  occasions  upon  which 
friendships  were  formed,  which  have 
continued  unbroken  in  after  life,  and 
enhanced  the  value  of  their  whole  ex* 
istence.  To  such  \ntercourse  we  un- 
hesitatingly ascribe  much  more  than 
half  of  what  was  valuable  in  our  uni- 
versity advantages.  The  books  and 
the  lectures  of  the  course  were  well 
calculated  to  lay  a  solid  foundation 
fur  scientific  and  professional  emi- 
nence. By  them  the  faculties  were 
cultivated,  and  the  mind,  as  an  instru- 
ment, was  fashioned,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  intellectual  distinction.  But, 
in  the  congenial  and  ennobling  inter- 
course to  which  the  Historical  Society 
S^ave  rise,  character  was  formed,  in- 
brmation  was  acquired,  style  was  cul- 
tivatedy  insight  into  character  was 
quickened.  The  little  scenes  of  mimio 
wordy  warfare  in  which  we  eneaged^ 
were  an  admirable  preparation  for  the 
more  real  conflict  of  reason  and  elo- 
quence in  which  most  of  us  were 
shortly  to  engage ;  and  so  perfect  was 
the  discipline  there  acquired,  that 
some  of  our  distingpiished  vouths,  who 
were  transferred  almost  immediately 
from  the  university  to  the  senate,  found 
in  the  latter,  that  thev  had  but  to 

1>ractise  the  lessons  which  they  had 
earned  so  well,  in  order  to  feel  them- 
selves upon  a  perfect  level  with  its 
most  distinguished  members. 

But  what  made  the  Hbtorical  So- 
ciety invaluable  in  the  eyes  of  its  most 
enlightened  aduurers,  was,  its  uses  as 
an  ac^unct  to  the  system  of  our  uni- 
versity, by  which  a  provision  seemed 
to  b«  providentially  made  for  what 
has  been  before  noticed  as  a  defect  in 
that  system,  namely,  the  want  of  a 
tnfRcient  degree  of  encouragement  for 
the  caltivation  of  classical  literature. 
Vol,  XXL— No.  122. 


Here,  what  the  college  failed  to  do  for 
them,  the  students  were  enabled  to  do 
for  themselves ;  and  that  without  the 
pedantry  of  formal  rules,  and  simply 
by  the  evoking  of  a  spirit  of  generous 
emulation,  which  often  discovered,  to 
the  astonished  possessor,  powers  of 
which  he  was  before  unconscious,  the 
cultivation  of  which  was  'not  an  irk* 
some  drudgery,  but  a  labour  of  love. 
Nor  was  it  ill-provided,  that  two  years 
from  the  period  of  matriculation 
should  elapse,  before  the  student  be* 
came  eligible  to  be  a  member  of  the 
society.  It  was  right  that  the  ground- 
work of  the  college  business  should  be 
solidly  laid,  before  the  more  exciting 
stimulants  were  administered,  which 
might  have  interfered  with  so  neces- 
sary a  labour.  But  that  having  been 
done,  the  discipline  of  the  society  was 
admirably  calculated  to  give  a  living 
spirit  to  what  else  might  have  re- 
mained a  dead  letter ;  and  to  direct 
the  well-prepared  mind  to  the  attain- 
ment of  knowledge  in  variods  new 
directions,  which  would  have  been 
otherwise  unexplored. 

In  this  body,  Sydney  Taylor  may' 
be  said  to  have  completed  his  colle- 
giate education.  Not  only  was  his 
stock  of  knowledge  greatly  increased, 
but^he  acquired  a  fluency,  a  readiness^ 
and  an  energy  in  debate,  by  whichf 
when  the  season  for  professional  exer- 
tion should  arrive,  he  would  be  ena- 
bled to  turn  his  attainments  to  the 
most  advantage. 

The  sessions  of  the  society  were 
always  opened  and  closed  by  speeches 
from  the  chair ;  and  to  be  selected  for 
the  performance  of  that  duty  was  always 
regarded  as  a  high  distinction.  There 
are  those  who,  to  this  day,  retain  a 
lively  recollection  of  the  speeches  de- 
livered on  these  occasions  by  the  late 
Mr.  North,  by  our  fellow-citizen, 
John  Finlay,  by  the  Heverend  Robert 
M'Ghee,  and,  though  last  not  least, 
by  the  present  gifted  solicitor-general. 
On  these  occasions,  not  only  was 
there  a  very  large  muster  of  the  stu- 
dents in  veneral,  to  whom,  indiscrimi- 
nately, TOO  room  was  thrown  open^ 
but  strangers  from  a  distance  were 
often  drawn  to  the  theatre  of  these 
our  early  distinctions  ;  and  there  were 
few  within  the  city  of  Dublin  remark- 
able for  any  attainment  in  science  or 
literature,  who  did  not  signify  by 
theiTipresence  the  mterest  which  they 
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felt  in  the  dehui  of  the  young  aspirant^ 
who,  with  a  pallid  cheek  and  a  palpi- 
tating hearty  awaited  the  moment  of 
his  appearance  before  them  as  the 
most  anxious  and  critical  in  his  exis- 
tence. 

The  themes  of  the  orator  were,  his- 
tory, oratory,  and  poetry ;  and  on  these 
he  was  expected  to  enlarge,  for  the 
instruction  and  the  gratification  of  his 
hearers.  The  discourse  delivered  on 
such  occasions  was  usually  any  thing 
but  a  critical  dissertation.  A  power 
of  brilliant  amplification  was  that 
which  was  most  in  requisition,  and  the 
imaginative  faculty  was  thus  constantly 
upon  the  stretch*  exhibiting,  as  in  a 
kaleidescope,  the  various  topics  upon 
which  it  was  the  lot  of  the  speaker  to 
enlarge,  in  every  form  in  which  it  was 
possible  to  present  them  to  a  gratified 
and  admiring  audience — some  of  whom 
listened  with  a  rapt  delight  and  wonder 
f  o  what  seemed  to  them  the  very  per- 
fection of  rhetoric  ;  and  some,  with  a 
complaisant  good  nature,  were  tole- 
rant of  faults,  which  were  easily  traced' 
to  temperament  or  inexperience,  and^ 
which  were  sure  to  be  corrected  by  a 
more  extensive  and  accurate  acquain- 
tance with  literature,  and  a  larger 
commerce  with  the  world.  We  call 
to  mind  this  moment  the  faces  of 
fnany,  whose  names  would  dignify  our 
humble  page*  and  by  whose  presence, 
on  such  occasions,  our  society  felt 
itself  honoured ;  and  never  did  we 
hear  from  one  of  them  a  word  of  cap-' 
tious  criticism,  albeit  our  young  orators 
were  not  sparing  of  flights  which  would 
have  ordinarily  provoked  much  grave 
reprehension.  But  the  accomplished 
hearers  remembered  that  spring  was 
not  autumn — that  they  had  come  to 
witness  a  show  of  blossoms,  not  to  en- 
joy a  feast  of  fruits ;  and  that  the  very 
exuberance  of  embellishment  which  was 
so  calculated  to  offend,  contained  the 
seed  of  that  future  excellence,  from 
which  much  that  was  creditable  might 
be  confidently  expected. 

That  Sydney  Taylor's  distinction  as 
a  member  of  this  society  must  have 
been  early  and  considerable,  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  selected  for 
the  arduous  and  honourable  duty  of 
closing  the  session  of  1 8 1 3.  His  speech 
was  regarded  as  one  of  very  great 
promise;  and  very  competent  judges 
thought  it  worthy  of  high  commenda- 
tion-.^amongst  them|  the  late  Arch- 


bishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Magee,  who 
was  felt  in  our  college  as  every  deserv- 
ing man*s  friend,  and  who  never  was 
wanting  in  a  cordial  and  generous  ap- 
preciation of  youthful  talent,  wherever 
it  was  to  be  found. 

We  extract  a  few  passages  from  Mr. 
Taylor's  address,  as  well  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  texture  and  polish 
of  liis  mind  at  this  period,  as  for  the  con- 
trast which  they  will  furnish  to  efforts 
made  in  later  life,  when  his  imagina^ 
tion  had  been  schooled^and  disciplined 
into  strict  subordination  to  his  reason : 

"  To  lament  my  inability  might  be  to 
reflect  on  your  judgment ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  be  devoid  of  apprehension 
would  be  to  misconceive  your  usual  in- 
dulgence !  however  justly  the  task  may 
have  been  allotted  by  the  one,  it  is  my 
chief  support  that  it  will  not  bo  unac« 
companicd  by  the  other ;  but  an  appeal 
to  your  feelings  must  surely  be  unneces- 
sary,  on  an  occasion  which  their  kindest 
influence  has  tended  to  create. 

"  You  are  now,  gentlemen,  about  to 
retire  from  this  residence  of  the  muses, 
fo  close  the  doors  of  this  seminary  of 
polite  learning,  this  theatre  of  eu-> 
lightened  competition ;  to  re6ect  upon 
the  past,  to  meditate  upon  the  future, 
and  gather  renovation  from  temporary 
repose.  To  me  has  your  flattering  pa-, 
tronage  entrusted  the  honourable,  but 
highly  arduous  task  of  displkying,  for 
your  admiration,  the  various  beauties  of 
your  system;  inculcating  the  advan- 
tages It  necessarily  affords;  showing 
how  its  objects  have  promoted  the  glory 
and  the  happiness  of  man,  and  ham 
magnificent  their  claims  on  the  fimfus 
and  youthf^il  assiduity  of  the  membera 
of  this  society.  And  here  permit  me  to 
congratulate  your  country  on  the  esta- 
blishment and  successful  progress  of  so 
splendid  an  institution;  an  institution 
which,  for  diffusing  the  spirit  of  genuine 
refinement,  for  t^mching  the  various 
springs  of  emafative  industry,  and 
schooling  the  youthful  mind,  prepara^ 
tory  to  its  <mtry  on  the  world,  stands 
conspicuoosly  alone — the  admiration  of 
strangers,  the  ornament  of  the  univer- 
sity, the  growth  of  Ireland — indebted 
for  its  origin  to  no  royal  munificence, 
to  rto  general  bounty ;  but  emanatinjr 
shnply  from  the  spirit  of  unpatronixea 
exertion,  of  indigenous  ability,  towering 
brighter  from  every  depresirion,  and 
deriving  permanent  support  from  the 
establishment  of  a  character,  which  i« 
daily  becoming  incorporate  with  what* 
ever  of  eloquence,  wisdom,  and  gloryj^ 
inherit  the  land. 

"  Do  I  deceive  myself?  or  doe« 
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success  justify  me  in  imagining  the  an- 
nalist of  future  days,  of  happier  times, 
when  he  thinks  your  country's  name 
worthy  of  enrolment  in  the  records  of 
the  nations,  and  when,  directing  his  eye 
through  a  train  of  glories,  he  traces  her 
emergence  from  the  gloom  of  centuries — 
do  I  deceive  myself  in  imagining,  that 
when  he  compares  her  spirit  with  her 
indolence,  her  wisdom  with  her  indiscre- 
tion— when  he  shall  investigate  the 
cause  of  her  disenchantment  from  habi- 
tual obloquy  and  inaction,  that  he  will 
follow  the  noblest  of  her  citizens,  her 
orators,  and  her  statesmen,  to  one  point 
of  brilliant  convergence,  and  pen  in 
letters  of  undying  commendation  the 
name  of  the  Historical  Society  ?" 

Having  enlarged  with  all  a  poet's 
entbnaiasm  upon  the  various  uses  of 
history,  be  thus'  proceeds— 

**  History,  then,  properly  understood, 
taken  in  the  scope  of  its  intention,  is  the 
great  stimulant  of  genius,  and  its  di- 
rectress too ;  'tis  the  mart  of  instruction 
that  receives  the  tribute  of  knowledge 
from  every  shore,  and  diffuses  it  throunfh- 
out  the  fflobc.  *Tis  wisdom's  temple  ; 
the  oracle  of  earth,  raised  on  an  emi- 
nence that  commands  the  world.  But 
merely  to  ascertain  events,  to  crowd  the 
memory  with  incident,  to  acquire  a 
ready  application  of  date,  and  a  clear 
and  connected  idea  of  mere  connective 
arrangement,  this  is  not  to  know  his- 
tory ;  tms  is  not  to  wear  the  attribute 
of  her  votary  ;  and  he  who  inquires  into 
actions  without  deriving  experience,  he 
who  burthens  his  memory  without  im- 
proving his  mind,  does  he  not  in  some 
measure  act  like  one  who,  entering  the 
magnificent  temple  of  the  East,  could 
investigate  the  accuracy  of  its  dimen- 
sions, admire  the  symmetry  of  ita  parts, 
the  elegance  of  its  embellishments,  but 
blind  to  the  glory  between  the  cherubim, 
retire  without  worshipping  its  god  ? 

"  To  the  eye  of  curiosity,  history  is 
a  trifling  acquirement ;  its  study  is  a 
useless  expenditure  of  time;  for  so 
futile  a  purpose  the  pain  and  research  of 
the  compiler  is  needless  and  unprofit- 
able ;  the  easier  resources  of  fiction  will 
be  quite  as  amusing,  as  varied,  and  as 
intelligent ;  they  will  give  you  a  story 
as  remarkable,  as  wondrou]  a  catas- 
trophe, and  wind  you  up  to  as  high  a 
pitch  of  anxious  anticipation.  But  he 
who  approaches  the  instructive  volume 
to  render  its  perusal  truly  advantage- 
ous, accordin;!^  to  his  station  and  hopes 
in  life,  so  will  he  mark  the  career  of 
those  whom  history,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances and  relations,  places  within 
his  view ;  how  Jar  they  have  succeeded^. 


and  why  they  have  failed,  let  this  be  the 
object  of  his  attention ;    so  from  their 
errors  shall  he  escape  their  embarrass^ 
ment,  from  their  virtues  he  shall  attain 
their  celebrity,  and  prove  it  a  blessing 
that  he  was    bequeathed    their   expe- 
rience.    There  let  the  votary  of  ambi- 
tion peruse  and  tremble,  when  he  be- 
holds the  noble-minded,   the  generous, 
the  highly-cultivated  prince,  who  scorned 
to  steal  a  victory,  to  abuse  a  fallen  foe, 
or  trust  his   fortitude  with  forbidden 
beauty — whom  philosophy  enlightened, 
poetry  inspired,  and  whom  the  converse 
of  the  learned  only  could  seduce  from 
the  labours  of  toilsome  administration 
and  heroic  enterprise ;  when  he  beholds 
him,  by  the  indulgence  of  this  baneful 
passion,  struck,   as  it  were,  from  the 
real  orbit  of  his  glory — sent  to  flash  in 
lawless  eccentricity  through  the  hemis- 
phere of  states,  withering  in  his  course 
and  cursed  in  his  departure.     There, 
too,  the  statesman  will  learn,  however 
he  may  be  endowed  with  talents,  how- 
ever the  community  may  have  enjoyed' 
their  services  and  exulted  in  their  suc- 
cess, not  to  lean  without  apprehension 
on  a  nation's  gratitude  and  a  people's 
support :    he  will   be  taught  to   stand 
self-balanced  and  independent  of  all  vi- 
cissitude of  opinion,  its  favours  and  its 
repulse,   when    he    beholds  a  Themis- 
tocles,   whoso  wisdom  beamed  on  the 
hour  of  his  country's  despair  the  glow  • 
of  sudden  invigoration  and  the  light  of 
immortal  enterprise,  and  whose  prowess 
scattered  before  the  insulted  indepcn« 
dence  of  Athens  the  strength  and  mag- 
nificence of  gigantic  aggression ; — when 
he  beholds  this  man,  while  yet  his  ap- 
plause circulates  through  every  state  of 
the  Grecian  confederacy — while  his  ho- ' 
nours  seem  to  grow  lasting  and  exube- : 
rant,  alarmed  at  the  voice  of  chilling 
suspicion,  of   envious   malignity,   that' 
checks  the  admiring  crowd,  and  gives  a. 
deadly  pause  to  the  bursts  of  admiration. 
Yos;  sudden  and  capricious  was   the 
influence  that  struck  the  illustrious  man, 
from  whom  sinking  freedom  caught  a' 
sword  of  fire,  into  the  base,  the  profli--" 
gate  adorer  of  her  sceptered  foe ; — ^that 
dashed  the  strength  of  Greece  on  the 
threshold  of  Artaxerxes.     What  chief- 
tain, too,  whom  his  country's  voice  may 
have  called  to  redress  her  wrongs,  and- 
sent,  with  genius  on  his  brow  and  justice 
on  his   sword,  to  victory  and  revenge, 
after  contemplating  the  fate  of  a  Han- ' 
nibal,  would  be  tempted  to  fix  the  sta- 
bility of  his  glory  and  the  precincts  of 
his  conquests,  before  the  final  close  of 
his  military  career  ?     There  he  beholds 
a  warrior,  of  native  prowess  unequalled, 
of  experience  early  matured,  instigated- 
by  all  tho  sensibilities  of  national  suffer-^ 
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ing  and  hereditary  haired,  in  the  spirit 
of  proud  and  unaccustomed  genius 
flinging  aside  the  petty  encounters  of 
indecisive  warfare,  and,  full  of  unusual 
enterprise,  rushing  upon  achievements 
that  would  verify  the  fabled  exploits  of 
an  Alcides :  he  sees  him  exploring  re- 
gions heretofore  terrific  to  tne  gaze  of 
man,  piercing  the  conflicts  of  the  ele- 
ments and  the  barriers  of  nature,  till, 
with  hostile  banners  displaced,  he  comes 
down  upon  Italy :  he  brings  the  war, 
and  strilces  as  a  god  his  enemies  before 
him  I  But  after  striding  over  her 
armies,  do  her  gates  flv  open  at  hb  ap« 
proach?  Is  the  wora  of  vengeance 
consummated,  and  Rome  in  flames  ? 
Mark  that  shivering  suppliant,  solitary 
and  unregarded,  who  throws  his  manly 
forehead  on  the  earth,  who  watches  the 
proud  man's  glance,  and  wears  on  his 
aged  limbs  the  fetters  of  Asiatic  degra* 
dation — there  recognise  the  surmounter 
of  Alps,  the  thunderbolt  of  battle,  the 
glory  of  one  half  of  the  world,  and  the 
terror  of  the  other  !*' 

Sucb  was  Sydney  Taylor  in  the 
Historical  Society.  That  institution 
is  now  no  more  ;  and  some  of  us  who 
remember  how  it  worked,  in  giving  a 
tongue  to  eloquence,  and  a  soul  to 
poetry,  and  to  historical  studies,  a 
spirit  of  enlightened  philosophical  in- 
quiry, may  be  pardoned  for  the  deep 
regrets  which  we  feel,  that  its  ad- 
mirable machinery  no  longer  exists 
to  afford  to  our  academic  youth  at 
the  present  day  similar  advantages. 
For  no  society  which  could  be  formed 
without  the  walls,  can,  possibly,  be  a 
substitute  for  one  which  had  grown 
through  more  than  half  a  century 
under  the  shelter  of  academic  bowers, 
and  was  associated  with  the  names  of 
the  greatest  men  by  whom  Ireland  was 
distinguished.  There  was  a  prestige 
about  it,  which  shed  its  influence  upon 
all  its  members,  imparting  an  ennobling 
consciousness,  that  to  be  enrolled  upon 
its  books,  was  in  itself  a  distmc- 
tion,  of  which  they  might  feel  not  a 
little  prond.  And  there  was  secured, 
from  its  poMtion  in  the  Yerr  heart  of 
the  Untvernty,  a  cAarocf^  of  andience, 
stt  3h  as  nowhere  ebe  could  be  found,  and 
which  must  have  exercised  an  important 
influence  over  the  minds  of  the  young 
men  who  were  candidates  for  society 
honours,  in  forming  their  taste  and 
improving  their  ju^ment.  For  not 
alooe  the  aspirants  for  active  publio 
lifCf  who  looked  forward  to  the  bar  or 


the  senate  as  the  scenes  of  their  future 
exertion,  constituted  the  auditory  by 
whom  the  proceedings  in  our  society 
were  observed.      The  laborious  fel- 
lowship man,  whose  faculties  had  been 
at  their   utmost  strain,  in  following 
out  the  investigations  of  Newton  or 
La  Place,  generally  looked  forward 
to  Wednesday  evening,  as  the  time 
when  he  might  profitably  unbend  from 
his  studies,  and  enjoy  the  delightful 
relaxation  of  listening  to  the  wit, or  the 
eloquence,  or  the  poesy,  which  was 
sure  to  be  found  in  the   Historical 
Society.     How   often  have  we  seen 
Romney  Robinson,  (we  love  to    call 
him  still  by  the  name  in  which  he  ob- 
tained his  collegiate  renown,)  with  the 
soil  of^the  laboratory  upon  his  face,  tak- 
ing bis  seat  upon  our  benches,  and  Ibten- 
ing  with  a  fervid  and  breathless  at- 
tention to  the  first  efforts  of  some  youngs 
aspirant   for    oratorical  reputation? 
Think  you,  reader,  that  the  presence 
of  such  an  auditor  must  not  exercise 
a  powerful  influence  over  the  juvenile 
speaker,  in  stimulating  him  to  obtain 
a  mark  of  excellence,  which  might  win 
for  him  the  approbation  of  one  already 
so  distinguished  ?    How  often  have  we 
seen  the  late  Dr.  Phelan  there,  (his 
eyes  which  had  been  enfeebled  by  the 
intensity  of  his  studies,  protected  by  a 
green  shade  from  the  elare  of  light, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  too 
powerful  for  them,)  and  enlivening  by 
his  wit,  or  directing  by  his  counsel,  the 
happy  groups  amongst  whom  be  min* 
gled  ?   The  fellows  and  the  professors 
were  frequent  in    their    attendance* 
and  the  present  provost  was  amonsst 
the  most    constant    of   those,    who 
evinced  by  their  presence  the  livelr 
interest  which  they  felt  in  the  welU 
being  of  the  institution.     All  this  we 
mention  for  the  purpose  of  proviiigr» 
that  our  society  was  not  one  for  which 
a  substitute  could  possibly  be  found 
in  those  extern  associations,  which,  in 
one  shape  or  another,  have  since  been 
formed  to  supply  its  place.     Tbey  caiw 
not  possess  either  tbe  dignity  or  thN» 
interest  which  belonged    to  it;  antl 
must  be  regarded  rather  as  operatire 
societies  for  the  cultivation  of  oratory 
as  a  mechanical  craft,  than  as  Ube. 
ral  institutes  in  which  the  lights   of 
learning  and  of  science  combined  to 
aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
noble  objects.     There  is  no  hallow  of 
antiqnity  upon  them;  no  ''^ 
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litmen**  of  classical  associations  around 
them ;  no  digputy  of  presence  such  as 
could  raise  them  above  the  character 
of  a  species  of  intellectual  fencing  or 
boxing  schools,  to  which,  for  want  of 
better,  recourse  was  had,  as  a  matter 
of  necessity,  by  the  candidates  for 
public  life.  In  our  society,  while  due 
provision  was  made  for  every  exercise 
of  mind,  in  which  its  members  might 
be  profitably  engaged,  that  was  done 
in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  ttill  a 
species  of  ^'religio  loci/*  which  had 
its  full  effect  in  insuring  a  deeree  of 
order  and  decorum,  hardly  to  be  con- 
ceived as  possible  in  a  voluntary  as- 
sociation of  ardent  young  men,  except 
by  those  who  witnessed  it  as  we  did. 
The  speakers,  or  the  writers,  never 
thought  of  the  society  as  a  mere  plat- 
form for  the  exerciseof  their  powers,  or 
the  exhibition  of  their  endowments. 
They  came  before  it  under  a  full  sense 
of  the  respect  which  was  due  to  an 
assembly  composed  of  some  of  the 
best  and  the  ablest  men  in  the  land, 
and  with  a  consciousness  that  the  cha- 
racter there  acquired,  would  accompany 
them  in  after  life,  and  might  in  no 
small  degree  contribute  to  their  future 
advancement.  In  other  societies,  when 
the  member  has  derived  all  the  profit 
he  can  from  them,  he  breaks  his  way 
out  like  a  bird  from  the  shell,  which 
never  evinces  a  disposition  to  return  to 
the  narrow  enclosure  in  which  it  was 
formed ;  but  in  our  society,  it  was  the 
delight  of  the  most  successful  of  those 
who  had  profited  by  its  advantages,  to 
return  among  us  after  intervals  of 
active  public  life,  with  a  sentiment 
somewhat  similar  to  that  with  which 
along  absent  chHd  returns  to  the  home 
of  a  beloved  parent. 

The  late  John  Henry  North,  whose 
forensic  reputation  was  even  then 
very  high,  still,  at  intervals,  frequented 
the  society,  and  found  the  choicest 
recreation  of  his  laborious  life,  in  the 
scene  of  his  early  distinction. 

More  frequent  in  his  attendance,  be- 
cause a  constant  resident  in  the  uni- 
versity, was  his  contemporary,  William 
Orr  (or  as  he  was  better  known  by 
his  college  soubriquet,  Blacky)  Hamil- 
ton. Hu  was,  indeed,  an  extraordinary 
man.  His  intellect  was  a  rich  and 
exhaustless  mine  of  unwrought  ore, 
and  only  required  a  little  patient  work- 
ing to  establish  him  in  affluence,  and 
"facUe  primw,"  in  any  profession  to 


which  he  might  turn  his  attention. 
But  the  elements  of  excellence  were 
so  various  within  him,  and  the  reputa- 
tion which  he  enjoyed  amongst  his 
cotemporaries,  was,  in  itself,  so  satis- 
fying, and  his  animal  spirits  were  so 
high,  and  his  social  qualities  were  so 
engaging,  and  withal  it  seemed  to  him 
so  easv  a  thing  to  grasp  success,  when- 
ever he  chose  to  make  an  effort  to 
secure  it,  that  his  mind  for  years  re- 
mained in  an  unbalanced  state,  be- 
tween the  fellowship  bench  and  the 
bar ;  and  the  melancholy  reflection 
*'eheu  fugaces,**  &c.,  did  not  force 
itself  upon  him,  until  it  was  all  too 
late,  and  every  bright  opportunity  of 
distinction  had  passed  away 

"Like  blighted  buds,  or  clouds  that 

mimicked  land 
Before  the  sailor's  eye ;  or  diamond 

drops 
That  sparkling    deck    the  [morning 

grass ;  or  aught 
That  was  attractive,  and  hath  ceased 

to  be." 

For  many  years  he  continued  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  resident  master^ 
and  private  tutor  in  our  college, 
and  his  pupils  are  now  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the 
pulpit,  the  senate,  and  the  bar.  But 
no  competent  judge  ever  witnessed 
him  thus  employed,  without  lamenting 
that  the  powers  which  he  possessed, 
had  not  a  more  appropriate  destina- 
tion. He  resembled  a  fine  block  of 
cedar  which  was  only  used  for  kind- 
ling fires,  and  never  gave  out  its  pre- 
cious odours,  except  when  employed 
in  the  servile  ignition  of  more  ignoble 
matpria!s.  This,  however,  was  not 
always  the  case.  North  was,  we  be- 
lieve, one  of  those  who  had  recourse 
to  him  for  instruction,  and  certain  it 
is,  that  that  distinguished  man  ever 
after  regarded  him  with  the  affection 
due  to  a  parent,  as  he  evinced  towards 
his  brilliant  pupil,  the  fondness  which 
a  parent  feels  for  a  favourite  child. 

Others  there  were  less  known  to  the 
public,  but  who,  had  life  been  spared, 
would  have  amply  fulfilled  the  antici- 
pation of  their  cotemporaries,  by  a 
bright  career  of  usefulness  and  honour. 
Hercules  Henry  Greaves,  an  elder 
brother  of  the  distinguished  physician, 
our  fellow  citizen,  was  a  young  man 
who  could  not  have  failed  to  win  his  war 
to  the  highest  eminence  of  any  prof<^ 
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sion  in  which  he  engaged.  Of  a  mas- 
culine energy  of  character  and  solidity 
of  judgment,  his  mind  was  the  apt 
counterpart  of  a  frame,  cast  in  nature  s 
happiest  mould,  and  containing,  seem- 
ingly, the  promise  of  an  enduring 
vigour,  from  which  an  almost  patriar- 
chal longevity  might  be  augured. 
Alas!  the  insidious  bloom  of  death 
was  upon  his  cheek,  e'er  the  dawn  of 
youth  had  taken  its  departure  ;  and  it 
was  when  all  his  blushing  university 
lionours  were  thick  upon  him,  that 
sorrowing  friends,  and  almost  broken- 
hearted parents,  saw  him  laid  in  an 
early  grave. 

Bingham  Walker  Hamilton,  worthy 
son  of  a  worthy  sire,  how  many  are 
there  in  whose  memory  he  still  lives, 
Although  Ions  since  numbered  with  the 
departed  ?  He  was  a  youth  of  surpass- 
ing intelligence,  and  unwearied  ap- 
plication, of  a  frank  and  fearless 
candour,  and  whose  bold  and  ready 
eloquence,  even  at  that  earlv  age,  ex- 
torted from  the  severest  judges,  a 
tribute  of  respect  and  admiration* 
Sudden  and  dreadful  was  his  taking 
'  away.  In  the  midst  of  life  he  was  in 
*  death.  The  accidental  discharge  of  a 
ffun  from  the  hands  of  a  beloved 
brother,  inflicted  upon  him  his  death 
wound ;  and  his  last  hours  were  spent 
in  the  noble  endeavour  to  soften  the 
anguish  of  the  relatives  around  him, 
and  most  of  'all  of  that  unhappy  one, 
whose  self  reproaches  knew  no  limit 
as  the  innocent  cause  of  his  untimely 
end. 

Of  Charles  Wolfe  we  have  already 
spoken ;  alas !  alas !  could  death  be 
associated  in  our  young  minds,  with 
a  temperament  so  joyous,  a  counte- 
nance so  purely  simple  and  benign, 
manners  so  gentle,  and  yet  so  ardent, 
and 

"  A  heart  that  every  hot  r  r An  wild, 
^Yet  never  went  astray  ?• 

Such,  reader,  were  a  few  of  those 
who  are  associated  with  our  remem- 
brance of  the  Historical  Society,  as  it 
was  at  the  period  of  which  we  write. 
The  gifted  youths  to  whom  we  have 
alluded,  were  amongst  the  chuict-st 
spirits  by  whom  it  was  adorned.  Nor 
are  there  wanting  living  witnesses  who 
can  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  all 
that  we  have  said,  and  who  were  them- 
selves amongst  the  foremost  in  e\ery 


exercise  of  fancy  or  of  intellect,  by 
which  an  academic  reputation  was  to 
be  attained.     How  often  have  we  seen 
James  Wilson  there,  the  late  compe- 
titor of  Robert  Daly  for  the  deanery 
of  St.  Patrick's,  whose  graceful  and 
retirinc;  modesty  could  not  altogether 
conceal  those  rich  and  varied  powers 
and  attainments  by  which  he  could, 
when  he  pleased,  be  the  delight  of  his 
chosen  friends,  and  which  were  never 
so  pleasingly  exercised  as  when  em- 
ployed  in   drawing    kindred   modest 
merit  from  the  shade,  and  aiding,  by 
his    advice  and   encouragement,  the 
youth,  whose  diffidence  might  other- 
wise have  disqualified  him  for  his  ardu- 
ous contest  with  the  world  ?  Anster  was 
there,  whose  "tuneful  numbers*'  even 
then  gave  the  promise  which,  in  his 
noble  translation  of  Faust,  has  been 
since  so  abundantly  redeemed.     Wil- 
liam Brooke  was  there,  the  present 
distinguished  practitioner  at  the  Chan- 
cery bar,  and  as  remarkable  then  as 
he  is  now,  for  moral  purity,  patient 
research,  and  clear  and  vigorous  un- 
derstanding.   The  present  chief  baron 
was  there,  and  we  much  mistake  him 
if,  amidst  all  his  present  distinction* 
he  does  not  revert  to  the  period  when 
he  mingled,  as   a    simple   academic^ 
amongst  the  groups  we  have  described* 
as  the  most  happy  and  joyous  of  his 
existence.      Pardon   us,    reader,  for 
this  digression.     We  write  from  re- 
collections, which  come  gushingly  from 
the  heart.     And  well  we  know  that 
there  are  yet  a  few,  to  whom  oar  idle 
and  rambling  words  wiU  be  of  more 
than  magic  power,  in  calling  up  the  me<> 
mory  of  days  long  past,  and  before 
<'  whose  pained  and  softened  fancies** 
the  scenes  which  we  have  so  often  en- 
joyed together  will  not  have  passed  in 
review,  without  a  sentiment  of  ten- 
derest   recognition,   and,  mayhap,  n 
tribute  of  tearful  and  affectionate  re« 
membrancc. 

But  we  must  hasten  jto  the  narrstire 
before  us.  It  was  before  such  s  bodj 
the  speech  was  delivered  from  nhieh 
the  foregoing  extracts  have  been 
made.  It  was,  at  the  time,  greailjr 
admired  for  richness  of  imagery  and 
felicity  of  diction.  The  H«ah  aiul 
blood  were  there  ;  the  boa«  and  sinew 
had  yet  to  be  formed ;  and  but  Uttle 
doubt  was  felt  by  any  that,  in  due 
time,  and  aAcr  careful  discipline,  hy 
one  who  could*  thus  early«  so  delight 
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80  select  and  gifted  an  auditory,  a  very 
enviable  reputation  as  an  orator  must 
be  attained. 

This  speech  was  honoured  by  the 
society's  gold  medal.  It  was  published 
alsOf  at  their  desire^  and  dedicated, 
with  permission,  to  the  college  regre- 
sentative*  William  Connyngham  (the 
present  Lord)  Plunket. 

But  the  time  had  come  when  Mr. 
Taylor  must  forego  the  dri^hls  «f 
iitoaUWi  9mA  frfyiw  fat  Ids  profes- 
vimnil  labours.  Before,  however,  he 
took  a  final  leave  of  college,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  an  affiur  which  was  well  cal- 
culated to  test  his  powers  of  reasoning 
and  eloquence,  as  well  as  the  firmness 
and  self-possession,  without  which  they 
could  be  of  no  avail. 

The  professorship  of  oratory  (Eras- 
mus Smith's)  had  generally  been  filled 
by  a  senior  fellow.  Sydney  Taylor 
upon  reading  the  original  bequest,  be- 
came convinced,  that  both  the  junior 
fellows  and  scholars  of  his  own  stand- 
ing, were  eligible  to  it ;  and  he  accord- 
ingly gave  notice  to  the  provost  and 
board,  that  he  would  appear  as  a  can- 
didate. This  example  was  followed 
by  another  scholar,  the  late  Bingham 
Walker  Hamilton ;  and  on  the  day  of 
examination  four  candidates  presented 
themselves — the  present  Dr.  Nash,  the 
present  Judge  Crampton,  and  the  two 
scholars  as  above  described.  The  ex- 
amination was  a  long  and  a  close  one ; 
and,  after  the  first  day.  Dr.  Nash  and 
Mr.  Hamilton  declined  to  appear, 
leaving  the  contest  between  Messrs. 
Taylor  and  Crampton,  the  latter  of 
whom  ultimately  obtained  the  prize. 

In  1816,  Mr.  Taylor,  for  the  first 
time,  visited  London,  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  his  terms  in  the  temple,  with 
a  view  to  being  called  to  the  Irish  bar ; 
having  the  year  before  entered  as  a 
student  the  King's  Inns  in  Dublin,  with 
the  same  object.  We  entertain  no 
doubt  that,  had  he  continued  in  Ire- 
land, he  would,  in  due  time,  have  risen 
to  eminence  in  his  profession,  possessed 
as  he  was  not  only  of  the  requisite 
ability,  but  of  the  temper,  the  industry, 
and  the  moral  character,  without  which 
even  great  powers  are  often  but  of 
little  avail.  But  the  enlarged  horizon 
which  presented  itself  when  he  felt 
himself  in  the  great  metropolis,  and  the 
superior  advantages  which  success  as 
a  barrister  was  sure  to  bring  with  i^ 
and  the  facilities  of  turning  his  ^il*  n^ 


to  account,  in  connection  with  the 
variou9publications,  which  are  an  early 
and  sufficient  resource  to  so  many 
strugglinfi^  young  men,  whom  the  tc9 
angusta  aomi  would  otherwise  preveot 
from  rising  in  the  world,  dettfnmed 
him  to  choose  the  E^gltiii  liar  as  the' 
scene  of  his  future  esertlons;  and' 
having  obtaiafid  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  Ab  ttien  Irish  attorney-general 
Hiepresent  Lord  Plunket,  to  his  Grace 
the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham,  by  which 
he  was  made  very  advantageously 
known  to  that  nobleman,  he  took  the' 
final  resolution  of  fixing  himself  as  a 
permanent  resident  in  London. 

His  first  connection  with  the  press 
was,  as  a  contributor  to  the  columns  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  a  paper  theit 
in  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr.  Perry, 
whose  zeal,  skill,  and  true  liberality 
had^made  it  the  leading  journal  of  the 
metropolis.  By  this  gentleman  Sydney 
Taylor  was  early  appreciated,  and  ha4 
he  lived,  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
connexion  with  his  paper  might  have, 
continued  to  their  mutual  advantage. 
It  was  then  that  Mr.  Taylor  first 
saw  the  lady  to  whom  he  was,  about 
ten  years  after,  united — Miss  Hull,  a 
niece  to  Mr.  Perry  ;  one  who  was  in 
all  respects  of  congenial  tastes  and  dis- 
position, and  with  whom  he  ever  after 
enjoyed  the  most  perfect  and  uninter- 
rupted domestic  happiness. 

In  conjunction  with  T.  Crofton 
Croker,  Esq.  F.S.A.,  and  one  or  two 
others,  he  commenced  a  weekly  paper, 
called  "The  Talisman;"  but  he  wanted 
the  capital  to  keep  it  afloat,  until  its 
merits  had  become  sufficiently  known 
to  render  it  self-subsistent ;  and  al- 
though its  circulation  was  steadily 
increasing,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to 
accept  of  a  proposal  made  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Morning  Herald,  that 
he  should  assist  in  the  management  of 
that  influential  paper ;  a  duty  which 
he  the  more  readily  undertook,  because' 
of  its  compatibility  with  the  studies 
requisite  for  his  future  profession,  and 
because  an  opportunity  would  thus  be 
afforded  him  of  advocating  those  hu- 
mane views  upon  the  subject  of  our 
criminal  jurisprudence,  which  he  had 
long  entertained,  and  which  the  en- 
lightened and  philanthropic  Romilly« 
had,  with  such  force  of  reason  and  e1o<« 
quence,  so  long  sought  to  impress  upon 
the  mind  of  parliament. 

Thenceforth,  and  to  the  very  close 
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of  his  lifet  Sydney  Taylor  may  }fe  con« 
lidered  as  having  devoted  the  best 
energies  of  his  mind  and  heart  to  this 
one  object.  What  the  ilfomti^ //eraU 
aecoroplisbed  in  fixing  public  attention 
upon  the  sanguinary  character  of  our 
criminal  code»  and  the  monstrous  dis- 
proportion between  crime  and  punish- 
ment, is  well  known.  That  great 
journal  took  and  kept  the  lead  in  the 
warfare  which  was  waged  against  the 
Moloch  of  the  statute-book«  during 
those  eventful  years  in  which  the  strug- 
gle was  going  on  between  the  advocates 
uf  old  abusesj  and  those  by  whom  they 
were  felt  as  a  blot  upon  our  common 
humanity.  And  Sydney  Taylor  it  was 
whose  spirit  breathed  m  the  glowing 
appeals,  and  the  cogent  reasonmgs,  bv 
which  the  dailv  press  co-operated  with 
the  distinguished  public  men,  whose 
efforts, great  as  they  were,  in  the  House 
of  Commons^  would  otherwise  have 
been  comparatively  powerless. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  enter 
in  detail  upon  the  various  modes  of 
attack*  by  one  or  other  of  which  Mr. 
Taylor  was  perpetually  assailing  the 
injustice,  the  cruelty,  the  irrationality, 
and  the  absurdity  of  a  system  which  he 
firmlv  believed  was  the  parent  of  innu- 
merable crimes ; — but  tnat  his  efforts 
were  considered  to  have  had  much 
effect  in  bringing  about  that  ameliora- 
tion of  our  criminal  code  which  after- 
wards took  place*  will  appear  from 
the  following  resolution  which  was 
passed  unanimously  bv  a  committee  of 
the  societv  for  thediflfusion  of  informa* 
tion,  on  the  subject  of  capital  punish- 
ments, at  a  meeting  held  on  Monday* 
November  30,  1835.  «<  Resolved-^ 
That  the  articles  upon  the  criminAl 
law,  which  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time,  for  several  years  past,  in  the 
columns  of  the  Mormng  Herald^  are 
of  a  character  to  especially  call  fur  a 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  this  com* 
mittee,  at  having  materially  contri- 
buted to  promote  the  recent  ameliora- 
tion of  tne  penal  code ;  and  that  this 
committee  do  forthwith  cause  a  selec*. 
tion  of  those  articles,  to  be  published 
in  a  permanent  form,  in  testimony  of 
their  value,  and  in  furtherance  of  the 

Eeat  object  of  rendering  the  criminial 
IT  more  eiBcient,  by  obtaining  for  it|the 
support  of  reason,  and  of  enlightened 
public  opinion." 

That  our  criminal  code  did  bear  a 
character  of  wureasonipg  and  merciless 


severity — a  severity  which  seemed  full 
often  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  is 
most  true.  But  that  we  have  not 
passed  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
suffered  a  diseased  humanity  towards 
the  criminal,  to  suspend  the  action  of 
that  righteous  abhorrence  of  crime,  by 
which  alone  society  can  be  effectually 
protected  against  it,  is  more,  we  think, 
than  wisdom  would  venture  to  pro- 
nounce, from  the  very  short  experience 
which  has  yet  been  had  of  the  new  laws 
by  which  the  old  penal  code  has  been 
superseded.  But  of  anv  such  result 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  entertained 
no  apprehension.  His  reverence  for 
human  life  was  extreme.  He  would 
scarcely  admit  that  any  amount  of 
guilt  was  sufficient  to  justifv  man  in 
taking  away  the  life  of  his  fellow-man. 
How  great,  then,  must  have  been  his 
indignation  at  a  code  which  exacted  the 
life  of  a  man  for  the  loss  of  a  sheep» 
and  scrupled  not  to  send  a  fellow  crea- 
ture before  his  final  Judge,  for  almost 
the  slightest  infraction  of  the  laws  by 
which  property  was  protected  ? 

And  this  enthusiastic  persuasion  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  prompt  those 
energetic  andpersevering  efforts,  which 
were  at  length,  in  conjunction  with  the 
labours  of  enlightened  philanthropists 
in  the  senate,  crowned  with  such  com* 
plete  success.  In  truth,  from  the 
moment  he  came  to  have  any  influence 
over  the  public  press,  the  reform  of  the 
penal  code  became  the  engrossing  pas* 
sion  of  his  existence.  Every  thing  re«> 
lating  to  his  own  personal  well-being* 
and  his  advancement  in  the  profession 
he  had  chosen,  was  subordinate  to  the 
desire  which  possessed  him  to  effcet 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  ; 
and  he  laboured  in  the  cause  with  an 
intensity  of  earnestness  that  soon  told 
powerfully  upon  the  mind  and  the 
neart  of  the  country,  and  was,  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  best  judges^ 
amongst  the  leading  causes  wUch 
enabled  the  parliamentary  advocates  to 
carry  those  merciful  enactments  which 
have  redeemed  us  from  the  reproach  of 
maintaining  the  roost  sanguinary,  an<Jt 
at  the  same  time,  inefficient  criminal 
code  in  the  world.  All  this  was  done 
without  the  eclat  of  that  distinclton 
which  attends  the  exertions  of  public 
men,  who  are  conspicuous  in  the  cause 
of  humanitv,  and  which  are  their  own 
very  sufficient  reward ;  and  at  ao  ex* 
pense  of  toil  which  often  encrosdie^ 
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upon  the  hours  which  should  haveheen 
given  to  needful  repose>  after  the  ha- 
rassing and  exhausting  labours  of  the 
day,  and  which  laid,  we  believe,  the  foun- 
dation of  the  complain tf  which  but  too 
soon  put  a  period  to  his  existence. 

In  1822,  he  was  called  to  the  Eng- 
lish bar.  He  had  not  been  neglectful 
of  the  studies  by  which  he  might  be 
prepared  for  his  new  vocation,  although 
the  portion  of  time  which  could  be  de- 
voted to  them  was  necessarily  very 
small ;  and  an  occasion  soon  presented 
itself  which  enabled  him  to  appear  to 
great  advantage.  A  case  was  put  into 
his  hands  which  was  deemed  by  those 
who  had  before  engaged  in  it,  almost 
hopeless ;  this  was,  the  claim  of  Mi- 
chael Robert  Dillon  to  the  earldom  of 
Roscommon ;  and  Sydney  Taylor,  hav- 
ing duly  considered  it,  was  of  opinion 
that  it  might  be  prosecuted  with  suc- 
cess. His  client  claimed  as  the  de- 
scendant of  the  seventh  brother  of  the 
former  earl ;  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  law  requires  that  he  should 
be  able  to  satisfv  the  highest  tribunal 
in  the  country,  tnat,  of  the  six  inter- 
vening brothers^  the  progeny  was  ex- 
tinct^ it  will  be  readily  understood  how 
vast  and  how  complicated  the  labour 
was  by  which  alone  a  successful  result 
could  be  obtiuned. 

This  important  case,  after  years  of 
exertion,  during  which  his  knowledge 
as  a  lawyer,  and  his  skill  and  eloauence 
as  an  advocate,  were  very  creditably 
sienalized,  was  determined  in  favour 
of  his  client ;  Lord  Lyndhurst  deli- 
vering the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  who  generously  complimented 
the  young  advocate  upon  the  very  g^eat 
ability  which  he  displayed  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  cause,  and  assured  him 
that  he  had  only  to  go  on  as  he  had 
begun,  to  insure  the  highest  profes- 
sional distinction. 

From  thenceforth  Sydney  Taylor's 
time  was  divided  between  his  profes- 
sion as  a  barrister,  and  his  labours  as 
a  public  journalist.  The  proprietor 
of  the  Morning  Herald,  the  late  Mr. 
Thwaites,  having  been  seized  with  sud- 
den illness,  replied  to  the  questions  of 
his  family  as  to  whom  the  management 
of  his  paper  should  be  entrusted,  that 
Mr.  Taylor  was  the  individual  in  whom 
he  had  the  most  confidence ;  and  a 
special  messenger  having  been  des- 
patched to  seek  him  upon  the  Norfolk 
circuity  and  to  ^communicate  the  re- 


quest of  the  family,  he  returned  and 
took  charge  of  the  paper,  which  pros- 
pered surprisingly  in  his  hands,  and  of 
which  he  continued  the  editor  for  more 
than  a  year,  until  the  high  character 
which  it  obtained  rendered  it  no  loneer 
necessary  that  the  responsible  position 
which  he  had  assumed  should  be  main- 
tiuned,  and  he  resigned  it  into  other 
hands,  for  the  purpose  of  more  unin- 
terruptedly pursuing  his  professional 
labours ;  still,  however,  continuing  to 
act  as  an  occasional  contributor,  and 
as  law  adviser. 

His  business  was  now  steadily  in- 
creasing ;  but  not  the  less  did  he  inte- 
rest himself  not  only  in  the  great  cause 
of  humanity  to  which  we  have  already 
adverted,  but  in  every  project  of  sci- 
ence, or  literature,  or  the  arts, 
which,  in  his  judgment,  might  contri- 
bute to  their  advancement.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  of  those  who  recom- 
mended the  mechanics*  institute  to 
public  attention.  Amongst  the  advo- 
cates for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  he  held  a  foremost  place.  Va- 
rious charitable  institutions  in  the  me- 
tropolis acknowledged  the  benefits 
derived  from  his  advocacy,  both  upon 
the  platform  and  in  the  press.  And 
to  him,  we  believe,  it  is  mainly  owing, 
that  many  of  the  parish  churches  of 
the  city  of  London — some  of  them  mo- 
dels of  architectural  beauty,  and  pos- 
sessing rare  historical  interest — were 
not,  at  one  fell  swoop,  sacrificed  to  the 
low,  utilitarian  views  of  modern  van- 
dals, who  mistook  a  sordid  devotion  to 
Mammon  for  a  spirit  of  enlightened 
improvement. 

The  Lady  Chapel  of  St.  Saviour's, 
as  one  of  those  marked  out  for  demo- 
lition, with  a  view  to  enlarge  the 
wharfinger's  accommodation  in  its 
neighbourhood,  in  particular,  drew 
the  attention  of  every  lover  of  the 
arts ;  and  Sydney  Taylor  exerted  him- 
self, with  impassioned  earnestness,  for 
its  preservation.  It  presented  one  of  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  the  pointed 
architecture  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  was  memorable  as  the  scene  of 
those  judicial  proceedings  during  the 
dreadful  season  of  the  Marian  perse* 
cution,  when  Bonner  and  Gardiner 
sat  as  judges  in  its  ecclesiastical 
court,  and  the  Protestant  martyrs  had 
to  endure  that  mockery  by  which  jus- 
tice was  insulted,  as  a  preliminary  to 
the  inhuman  barbarity  in  which  merc;^ 
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was  denied.  By  the  stimulating  ap- 
peals which  were  addressed »  upon  this 
subject,  to  the  pubh'c^  an  interest  was 
excited^  which  caused  a  public  meeting 
to  be  held,  at  which  various  eminent 
men  expressed  themselves  strongly  in- 
dignant at  the  meditated  profanation. 
We  subjoin  a  few  sentences  of  the 
speech  delivered  on  that  occasion  by 
the  subject  of  this  memoir^  which 
found  an  echo  in  many  a  heart,  and  led 
to  that  systematic  resistance  to  the 
project  of  destruction  which  was  con- 
templated, by  which  not  only  has  this 
edifice  been  preserved,  but  large  sub- 
scriptions were  collected  for  its  repair, 
and  etfective  steps  were  taken  for  its 
re-edification. 

*'  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  an  inhabitant 
of  the  borough  of  Southwark,  but  I 
stand  here  as  a  British  subject,  having 
an  interest  in  tlie  national  relics  of 
Great  Britain.  I  consider  such  struc- 
tures, the  great  works  of  our  mighty 
ancestors,  to  be  the  national  property  of 
England ;  and  I  consider  every  English- 
man to  have  an  interest  in  their  preser- 
vation. A  gentleman  in  this  room  has 
chosen  to  take  offence  at  the  word  Vandal 
being  used.  I  repeat  explicitly,  that 
the  men  who  are  capable — I  do  not  say 
the  deluded  instruments  of  their  de« 
structiveness — ^but  the  men  who  are 
themselves  the  authors  of  the  attempt 
to  demolish  that  edifice,  which  is,  next 
to  St.  PauKs  cathedral  and  Westminster 
abbey,  the  great  work  of  sacred  archi- 
tecture in  this  metropolis,  that  such 
men  deserve  to  be  recognised  by  worse 
than  the  name  of  Vandal.  I  would  give 
them  the  name  of  Christian  Vandals; 
and  I  consider  that  that  implies  a 
stronger  opprobrium,  and  carries  with 
it  a  greater  stigma^  than  belongs  to  the 
barbarous  and  pagan  destroyers  of  the 
celebrated  works  of  antiquity. 

"  This  chapel  is  not  only  interesting 
as  a  work  of  art,  but  also  as  an  histo- 
rical monument ;  it  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous nations  on  earth ;  it  is  identified 
with  one  of  the  greatest  monarchies 
that  ever  existed.  Is  that  not  a  theme 
which  will  warm  the  hearts  of  English- 
men ?  Are  they  dead  to  the  recollec- 
tions of  those  days,  which  should 
always  serve  as  a  beacon-light  to  the 
virtue  of  modern  times  ?  Is  there  a 
man  here  who  would  not  be  glad  of 
naming  as  his  countryman  that  great 
poet,  who  in  the  land  of  Greece,  and  in 
the  cause  of  liberty,  received  his  death- 
summons?  Who  is  there  that  would 
lot  consider  it  an  honour  to  be  a  native 

'he  land  which  gave  Byron  birth? 


He  places  one  of  his  characters  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Colliseam  at 
Rome  ;  he  talks  of  the  influence  it  had 
upon  his  mind,  until  he  says — 

"•The  place 
IWAine  reliirloo,  nml  the  bemrt  ran  o*m> 
With  rilent  worship  of  the  irreat  of  old, 
The  dead  yet  soepter^d  sovereigns  that  still  role 
Our  npiritsf^olli  their  uras.* 

Are  there  no  urns  to  animate  us  by  th« 
recollections  of  g«iiiiis,  when  we  think 
of  the  old  church  of  St.  Swievr,  S^iit^ 
wark?  Some  expressions  have  haam 
used  about  the  relics  of  bigotry.  "Were 
they  bic'ots,  or  were  they  not,  who  stood 
forward  to  attest  their  belief  in  the 
truths  of  religion,  by  the  greatest  testi- 
mony that  man  cim  yield,  when  they 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  cause  of 
truth  ?  We  admire  the  sufferings  and 
consistency  of  the  martyrs  of  the  early 
Church,  under  the  persecution  of 
pagan  rulers ;  and  is  not  the  feeling^ 
mcreased  when  we  look  upon  the  martyrs 
of  modern  days,  and  the  sufferers  for 
the  cause  of  truth  in  our  own  country  ? 
It  was  in  this  spiritual  court  that  such 
were  tried  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  ; 
that  was  the  porch  through  which  they 
entered  the  vaUey  of  the  shadow  of 
death  to  a  glorious  immortality.  These 
are  things  to  rebuke  the  cold  selfishnesa 
of  men  of  the  present  day,  who  talk  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  penoe,  and  never 
stand  up  for  principle. 

As  a  proof  of  the  value  of  Mr 
Taylor's  services  on  this  occasion,  we 
may  mention,  that  the  committee  for 
the  preservation  of  this  edifice  (as 
whose  counsel  he  appeared  before  the 
civic  authorities),  in  token  of  their 
high  approbation  of  his  exertions,  or- 
dered the  armorial  bearings  of  his 
family  to  be  placed,  in  stained  glass,  in 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  chapel* 
where  they  now  remain,  opposite  the 
monument  of  Bishop  Andrews. 

The  York  minster,  also,  is  indebted 
to  him,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the 
preservation  of  its  beautiful  screen. 
Its  sacrifice  had  been  resolved  on  by 
the  re-edifyers  of  the  cathedral ;  but 
so  earnestly  and  perseveringly  re- 
claimed against  by  Sydney  Taylor* 
Mr.  Etty,  the  academician,  and  a  fev 
others,  that  it  was  at  length,  and  re* 
luctantly  abandoned. 

Meanwhile,  his  professional  labours 
went  on  apace,  and  his  professional 
nrospects  began  to  brighten.  The 
Norfolk  circuit  was  that  which  he 
selected  as  the  scene  of  his  provin« 
cial  exertions ;  and  there*  year  after 
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jetLT,  h'ls  business  was  steadily  on  the 
increase.  Not  only  was  he  in  much 
repute  for  his  skill  as  an  advocate,  but 
bis  character  as  an  enlightened  philan- 
thropist stood  very  high;  and  those 
who  were  deservedly  most  highly  es- 
teemed themselvesi  were  the  readiest 
to  accord  to  him  the  valued  meed  of 
their  approbation.  We  believe  Lord 
Brougham  once  suggested  to  him  the 
expediency  of  going  into  parliament^ 
which  he  might  have  easily  done,  for 
one  of  the  boroughs,  after  the  passing 
of  the  reform  bill ;  but  he  felt  that 
to  do  so  would  be  to  abandon  his 
profession,  while  he  never  could 
have  brought  himself  to  be  the  sub- 
servient tool  of  any  ministry,  or 
forego,  for  any  prospect  of  political 
advancement,  his  sturdy  independence. 
He,  therefore,  continued  to  pursue  his 
calling  as  a  barrister,  undisturbed  by 
any  dreams  of  senatorial  ambition ; 
and»  had  his  life  been  spared,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  would  very  soon  hvve  been 
placed  above  those  professional  anxie- 
ties, which,  as  long  as  they  endured, 
would  have  precluded  that  freedom  of 
action  and  disengagement  of  mind,  in- 
'dispensable  to  any  great  design  which 
he  might  have  formed  for  the  benefit 
of  humanity,  or  the  good  of  the  em- 
pire. 

Had  he  arrived  at  the  easy  indepen- 
.dence  which  would  enable  him,  with 
satisfaction  to  himself,  to  occupy  a 
seat  in  parliament,  we  may  venture  to 
pronounce  that  Lord  Ashley  would 
have  had  no  more  able  ally  in  the  noble 
struggle  to  which  he  has  devoted  him- 
self, against  the  mammon  worshippers, 
who  annually  immolate  to  their  demon 
god  so  many  human  victims. 

But  his  days  were  drawing  to  a  close. 
Although  naturally  of  a  sound  consti- 
tution, he  was  unable,  from  the  press- 
ing nature  of  his  avocations  to  ti^e  the 
needful  exercise,  which  is  an  indispen- 
sable condition  of  good  health  ;  and 
functional  derangements  arose,  for 
which,  in  their  incipient  stages,  when 
they  might  have  been  easily  corrected, 
he  provided  no  sufficient  remedy. 

The  last  great  case  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  was  that  of  Oxford,  the 
would-be  assassin  of  the  queen.  Upon 
this  he  stood  opposed  to  the  whole 
strength  of  the  government  bar,  and 
managed  the  case  of  his  client  with 
such  consummate  address  that  the  jury, 
after  a  most    patient   investigation. 


which  lasted  two  days,  returned  a  ver- 
dict which  amounted  to  one  of  ac- 
quittal ;  and  the  prisoner  would  have 
been  forthwith  enlarged,  had  not  the 
jury  been  sent  back  by  the  judge  to 
re-consider  their  verdict,  when  they 
found  him  of  insane  mind,  and  thus 
justified  his  detention  in  a  place  of  con- 
finement. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  this  case  was  most  keenly  pro- 
secuted by  the  law  officers  of  the  crown, 
and  that  a  conviction  was  most  ear- 
nestly desired  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  queen,  who  was  at  that 
time  suffering  under  the  odium  of  her 
profligate  and  incapable  ministers,  to 
appear  gracious  and  magnanimous  in 
the  eyes  of  her  subjects,  by  extending 
the  boon  of  mercy.  And  nothing  but 
the  zeal  and  the  ability  of  the  advo- 
cate could  have  availed  to  save  the 
prisoner,  whose  mischievous  frolic,  if 
such  it  may  be  called,  would  have 
well  deserved  exemplary  chastisement, 
and  whose  escape  we  have  now  little 
doubt  operated  as  an  encouragement 
to  the  miscreants,  whose  subsequent 
attacks  upon  her  majesty  provoked  so 
much  of  public  indignation. 

And  now  Sydney  Taylor  might  be 
said  to  have  surmounted  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  the  struggling  bar- 
rister in  the  commencement  of  his 
career,  and  to  be  on  the  high  road  to 
affluence  and  distinction.  Every  day 
was  adding  to  the  number  of  those  who, 
from  a  just  reliance  upon  his  know- 
ledge and  his  ability,  consulted  him  for 
his  advice,  or  confided  to  his  manage- 
ment the  most  intricate  and  compli- 
cated cases  relating  to  property  ;  and 
we  fear  the  severe  attention  which  his 
rapidly-increasing  business  necessarily 
exacted,  was  amongst  the  principal  of 
the  causes  which  prevented  him  from 
attending  as  he  ought  to  the  daily 
admonitions  which  he  was  now  receiv- 
ing of  the  progress  of  a  disease,  which 
was  not  seriously  adverted  to  until  it 
had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  baffle  all  the 
skill  of  the  ablest  medical  advisers.  A 
complaint  in  the  anus  had  set  in,  for 
which  repeated  operations  were  neces- 
sary. We  cannot  dwell  upon  his 
lingering  illness,  nor  the  agony  of 
doubts  and  fears  which  alternately 
agitated  his  sorrowing  relatives  and 
friends.  Suffice  it  to  say,  after  suffer- 
ings the  most  excruciating,  and  which 
he  endured  with  a  patient  fortitud«^ 
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and  resignation  to  the  divine  will 
worthy  of  his  character  and  the  faith 
which  he  professed,  on  tlie  10th  of 
December,  1841,  he  breathed  his  last, 
his  confidence  being  unshaken  in  that 
Saviour  who  was  ever  enthroned  in 
hb  hearty  and  through  whom  alone  he 
looked  for  life  and  immortality. 

Our  task  is  done.  We  proposed  to 
exhibit  a  sketch  of  the  early  lite  of  one 
who  would,  had  he  lived,  nave  been  an 
ornament  to  the  country;  and  who 
was,  while^he  did  live,  amongst  the 
most  sincere  and  energetic  of  those 
who,  actuated  bv  a  fine  humanity,  la- 
boured not  in  vain  to  purge  our  crimi- 
nal jurisprudence  from  the  pollution 
of  blood,  to  vindicate  the  factory  child 
from  the  tyranny  of  merciless  task- 
masters, and  to  carry  into  complete 
effect,  not  onlv  in  the  British  empire 
and  its  dependencies,  but  throughout 
the  world  at  large,  the  measures  which 
the  virtuous  Wilberforce  originated 
for  the  redemption  of  the  African 
negro  from  bondage.  The  reader  who 
has  accompanied  us  will,  we  are  sore, 
be  satisfied  that  Sydney  Taylor  deserved 
the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  good  ; 
and  it  hasnot  been  withheld.  Atapublio 
meeting  which  was  called  to  do  honour 
to  his  memory,  a  meed  of  praise  waa 


bestowed  upon  him  bv  eminent  men  of 
all  parties,  of  which  his  sorrowing  re- 
latives may  well  feel  proud ;  and  a  sub* 
scription  was  entered  into  with  a  view 
to  the  publication  of  such  of  his  writ* 
ings  as  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  being 
rescued  from  oblivion,  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  monument  to  his 
name,  honourable  alike  to  him,  and  to 
those  by  whom  it  was  promoted.  The 
first  part  of  this  task  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  be  worthily  executed.  The  last 
has  been  already  accomplished.  The 
monument  is  .simple  and  elegant — in 
all  respects  such  as  he  would  himself 
have  approved  ;  and  the  following  in- 
scription marks  the  estimate  which 
was  formed  of  hb  public  worth  and 
private  virtues :— 

TO 

JTOBW  Btovbt  Tatlok,  kJL 

TMnltjr  CoUcft,  DsUIb. 

Aa4  Bttri«lcr>«l-Law  oTOm  MUdto  "ft^lit 

WbodUd  Dm.  10,1841. 

Afled4S. 

TUt  toaib  WM  imlMd  bjr  Um  ■iwiiImbm  volt  •#  • 

FiibUe  MMtlaff,  ImI4  Im  LondM, 

Feb.19,  IStti 

Tb  nark  hb  malnloiMie*  of  Um  pvlarlpltf  «f 

■UtatlflOAl  UbcH/,  ChrlatiMi  M«raU(7, 

And  kit  raecMrfU  •strtloo*  in  tdvocallat  ^M 

AboUtion  of  tte  ronlduDAt  of  Dnlk. 


oioaoB  Boamow. 

THE  OTrslBS  IN   BPAIN,   AND  TBI  BULB   IN   SPAIN.* 


Wb  have  had  nothing  like  these  books 
before.  Amongst  their  originalities  one 
is,  that  written  in  great  part,  while  the 
author  was  engaged  in  a  very  grave  pur- 
pose, they  will  be  read,  most  of  all,  for 
their  pleasantry;  and  this,  far  from 
being  occasioned  by  any  failing  in  Mr. 
Borrow,  arises  as  much  from  the  vigour 
as  from  the  singularity  of  bis  talents 
^from  hb  graphic,  we  might  say, 
photographic  powers  of  description— 
from  the  charm  of  a  natural  manner — 
the  novelty  of  the  subjects  he  has  made 
out  for  himself— his  tales  of  wonder, 
all  true,  and,  more  than  any  thing, 
from  the  interest  with  which  his 
strange  and  fearless  character  invests 


them.  His  acquirements  are  quite  ea 
marvellous  as  his  adventures.  He 
has  published  translations  from  thirty 
languages ;  knows  the  principal  Euro- 
pean and  oriental  tongues,  amongst 
them,  Russian,  Danish,  Welsh,  Ice- 
landic, Basoue,  Sanscrit,  Hebrew* 
Tartar,  Turkish,  and  Moorish  Ara- 
bic As  to  his  pernatmei,  he  stands 
six  feet  two  without  his  shoes,  b  moa* 
cular,  and  when  he  commenced  the 
journeys  to  which  hb  works  refer, 
was  under  five  and  thirty*  We  may 
add  that  Mr.  Borrow  has  an  irrepm* 
sible  love  for  humour,  great  eigoy* 
ment  in  the  observation  of  character, 
and  a  likmg  for  adventure  approached 


*  The  Zincali ;  or,  Gypsies  of  Spain.    By  George  Borrow.    8  vols.    Murray  : 
London.     1842. 
The  BUile  in  Spain,    By  George  Borrow.    9  roU.    Murray :  London*     1813, 
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onlj  hj  the  knights  of  fairy  tale. 
Thus  giftedj  armed,  and  accomplished, 
he  wanders  through  the  wildest  sce- 
nery of  the  most  romantic  of  all  lands, 
Spain,  living  with  such  as  he  may 
chance  to  meet  in  village  or  forest,  or 
on  barren  sierra,  or  on  lonely  heath, 
or  in  her  Moorish  halls,  or  amidst  the 
lowest  grades  of  her  crowded  but  im- 
poverished cities,  and  gathering  from 
all,  brings  before  us  such  living  groups 
as  few  of  us  have  seen,  not  even  in 
pictures. 

Having  thus  introduced  Mr.  Bor- 
row, we  shall  proceed  to  examine  his 
works  in  the  order  of  their  appear- 
ance, dwelling,  perhaps,  rather  more 
on  the  *'  Zincali,  or  gypsies  of 
Spain."  This,  we  believe,  has  had 
the  fortune  of  being  less  read  than  his 
more  recent  volumes;  and  although 
some  months  before  the  public,  has 
been  noticed,  as  yet,  by  only  two  of 
all  the  magazines  and  reviews.  We 
are,  moreover,  desirous  of  doing  what 
we  can  towards  directing  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  subject  of  the 
poor  gypsies ;  and  while  the  work 
affords  us  extracts  characteristic  of 
the  author,  it  is,  what  is  much  to  our 
purpose,  highly  amusing.  We  begin 
then  with  "the  business  of  Egypt." 

The  gypsies  are  rarely  thought  of 
by  any  body  in  these  countries  except 
by  the  police.  Formerly  they  en- 
gaged a  good  deal  of  the  attention  of 
the  public,  and  had  very  little  reason 
to  be  thankful  for  it.  Lords  and 
commons  were,  in  those  enlightened 
times,  solemnly  employed  in  fulmi- 
nating acts  of  parliament  against  their 
witchcraits.  By  a  law  of  Henry  VIII. 
they  were  directed ''to  avoid  the  realm,** 
and  by  statutes  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
and  the  5th  Elizabeth,  c.  20,  it  was 
enacted  that  "  if  the  Egyptians  them* 
selves  remain  one  month  in  the  king- 
dom, or  if  any  person,  being  four- 
teen years  old,  whether  natural  born 
subject  or  stranger,  who  has  been  seen 
or  found  in  the  fellowship  of  such 
Egyptians,  or  having  disguised  him 
or  herself  like  them,  shall  remain  in 
the  same  one  month,  at  one  or  several 
times,  it  is  felony,  without  benefit  of 
clergy."  Mr.  Borrow  has  very  con- 
siderable reason  to  felicitate  himself 
that  he  did  not  live  in  these  times. 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  tells  us  that  at  one 
Suffolk  assizes  no  less  than  thirteen 
persons  were  executed   under   these 


statutes.  This,  on  inquiry  will  be 
found  not  altogether  so  marvellous  as 
it  reads  at  first.  The  farmers  and 
country  gentlemen  had,  setting  sorcery 
aside,  abundant  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  gypsies.  Their  horses  and 
cattle  were  often  poisoned,  and  con- 
stantly afflicted  with  sicknesses,  most 
probably  to  give  the  gypsy  cattle-doc- 
tors practice ;  their  poultry  was  stolen, 
and  their  property  in  multifarious  ways 
was  vanishing  with  an  appalling  cele- 
rity. All  this  was  attributed,  and  we 
believe  with  perfect  justice,  to  the 
mysterious  gypsies.  Mysterious  they 
were,  and  are,  for  despite  these  san- 
guinary acts  which  disgraced  our 
statute-book  till  late  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  the  gypsies  remained  in 
the  country,  and  continue  here,  as 
elsewhere,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  immemorial  usages  —  fortune- 
telline,  tinkering,  thieving,  donkey 
and  horse  stealmg,  and  sometimes 
attaining  to  the  elevation  of  being  dis- 
tinquished  jockeys,  and  prize-fighters 
of  renown.  Occasionally  an  artist, 
like  Maclise,  makes  them  tell  in  a  pic- 
ture, or  a  favourite  writer,  such  as 
Mr.  James,  gives  them  celebrity  in  a 
novel ;  but  save  on  such  occasions, 
their  **  modest  merit  seeks  the  shade," 
and  the  name  of  gypsy  is  hardly  ever 
heard  of  except  at  petty  sessions,  or 
the  Old  Bailey.  The  gypsies  are  not 
friends  to  the  world,  or  to  the  world's 
law.  They  profess  to  hate  the  nations 
among  whom  they  dwell,  and  to  live 
by  deceiving  them.  Considering  the 
nature  of  their  avocations,  and  what 
Mr.  Borrow  calls  their  "  very  peculiar 
morality,**  they  may  appear  to  have 
placed  themselves  beyond  the  pale  of 
sympathy.  But  they  are  a  widely 
extended  and  an  ancient  people,  and 
wickedness  and  depravity  are  not  likely 
to  diminish  the  interest  which  their 
numbers,  and  the  long  continuance 
of  such  singular  communities  must 
awaken.  Some  efforts  have  been  lately 
made  to  promote  their  highest  interests 
in  England  and  abroad.  The  present 
work  records  an  attempt  by  the  Bible 
Society  to  have  the  Gospel  made  known 
to  the  gypsies  of  Spain.  Mr.  Borrow 
was  sent  there  with  this  as  well  as  for 
other  missionary  objects,  and  it  would 
not  have  been  eas)r  to  have  found  ano- 
ther so  accomplished  an  agent.  Early 
in  life  he  felt  an  interest  for  the  gyp- 
sies.     ''  He  cannot,*'  he  says,  «'  re- 
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member  a  period  when  the  mention  of 
the  name  of  gypsy  did  not  awaken 
feelings  in  which  a  strange  pleasure 
predominated.**  He  acquired  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  their  ways  and  man- 
ners—  a  somewhat  singular  training 
for  a  missionary — knows  more  about 
them  than  they  do  themselves,  has 
sought  to  learn  the  state  of  their  tribes 
in  many  a  weary  journey  from  Russia 
to  the  sands  of  Africa,  and  in  almost 
every  intervening  country ;  speaks  their 
language,  and  is  received  amongst  them 
as  a  gypsy.  The  gypsies  insist  on  ity 
with  great  appearance  of  tmth,  that 
he  is  one  of  themselves.  Being  many 
of  then  believers  in  the  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis  thej  aaj  that  our 
author's  soul  must  at  some  former 
period  have  dwelt  in  the  body  of  a 
Rovfii  that  is  a  Rommanv,  their  own 
universal  name  for  gypsy.  Mr.  Borrow 
was  for  five  years  in  Spain.  He  had 
prepared  a  translation  of  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament  into  the  Spanish 
Rommany,  and  in  1838  printed  at 
Madrid  a  version  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke,  conceived  in  the  exact  language 
in  which  the  Gitanos  express  them- 
selves. This,  he  says,  was  the  first 
book  which  had  ever  appeared  in  the 
Rommany  or  gypsy  tongue.  He  had ' 
gypsies  engaged  as  colporteurs  in  dis- 
tributing this  gospel  in  Madrid  and 
the  provinces,  where  it  was  eagerly 
received,  and  he  had  a  regular  gypsy 
congregation.  Notwithstanding  all 
this  he  is  plainly  not  disposed  to  de- 
ceive himself  into  the  hope  that  he  was 
in  the  least  successful.  His  transla- 
tion was  prohibited,  although  by  a 
royal  ordonnance  every  public  library 
in  the  kingdom  was  allowed  to  pur- 
chase two  copies,  it  being  acknowledged 
as  valuable  "in  a  literary  point  of 
view/'  His  colporteurs,  he  says,  he  is 
quite  aware,  acted  not  from  any  love 
for  the  Gbspel,  btit  from  an  impres- 
sion that  Don  Jorge,  that  is,  Mr. 
Borrow,  whom  they  regarded  as  a 
brother,  had  some  purpose  in  view 
which  was  to  contribute  to  the  profit 
of  the  gypsies,  and  to  the  confusion 
and  plunder  of  the  Busne  or  Gentiles. 
Their  eagerness  to  receive  the  Scrip- 
tures, evidenced  by  the  well-marked 
fact  of  their  being  ready  to  pay  for 
them,  is  thus  accounted  for.  The 
men  really  understood  the  volume-- 
as  far  as  reading  went — but  prized  it 
diiefly  aa  a  book  xa  their  own  languager* 


The  women,  who  were  far  more 
anxious  to  have  copies,  though  unable 
to  read,  longed  to  have  one,  each  in 
her  pocket,  especially  when  engaged 
in  thieving  expeditions,  for  they  look 
on  it  as  a  charm  sure  to  preserve  them 
from  all  danger,  and  equal  to  the  Bar 
Lachi,  or  loadstone.  As  for  his  con* 
gregation,  having  on  one  occasion 
addressed  it  with  more  than  usual 
earnestness  he,  when  concluding,  looked 
round  to  judge  of  the  effect,  and  very 
candidly  informs  us  that  every  member 
of  it,  without  a  single  exception,  was 
milking  faces  at  him. 

Mr.  Borrow  having,  so  far  as  ho 
could  see  himself,  altogether  failed  in 
the  purpose  of  his  journey,  as  regards 
the  gypsies,  does  not  speak  much  of  it 
in  the  work  before  us.  We  are  by 
no  mesna  willing  to  regard  his  attempt 
as  an  entire  Mlure.  He  published  his 
translation  of  the  Gospel,  and  had  it 
distributed  to  a  considerable  extent. 
This,  independently  of  any  thing  else, 
was  doing  something.  But  without 
dwelling  on  the  topic  further,  we  shall 
proceed  to  show  that  his  volumes  have 
attractions  of  other  kinds.  They  pre- 
sent us  with  the  best  account  to  be  had 
anywhere  of  the  present  state  of  the 
gypsies,  especially  in  Spain,  with  a 
collection  of  their  poetry  and  a  full 
vocabulary  of  their  language — contri- 
butions of  great  interest,  (especially 
the  latter,)  as  philology  affords  the 
best,  perhaps  the  only  hope,  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  satisfactory  account  of  their 
origin.  Grellman,  Valiancy,  Cox, 
Bright,  and  others,  had  before  made 
gj'psy vocabularies;  but  Mr.  Borrow** 
is  an  accession,  being  the  first  from 
Spain.  Besides  these  and  other  topics 
of  interest,  the  work  has  the  sovereign 
attraction  of  the  personal  narrative  of 
the  author,  and  transcripts  of  bis 
conversations  with  strange  people  in 
strange  places.  These  wild  adventures, 
in  a  land  where  scenery,  characters, 
and  costume,  lend  even  to  ordinary  in- 
cidents a  romantic  colouring,  form,  as 
we  think,  the  most  engaging  portions 
of  the  work. 

We  shall  say  a  word  or  two  on  the 
history  of  the  gypsies,  glance  at  their 
present  state  in  Russia  and  Hungary^ 
and  then  go' with  our  author  amongst 
them  into  Spain. 

There  is  ft  great  resemblance  in  the 
names  by  which  they  are  known  in 
different  countriesi    In  Rttssia  they. 
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are  called  Zigani;  in  Turkey  and 
Persia,  Zin^arri;  in  Germany,  Zi- 
geuner  ;  ana  in  Spain  Zincali^  a  term 
which  may  expound  the  others,  as  the 
Spanish  gypsies  say  it  means  "  The 
black  men  of  Zend,  or  Ind"  In  Eng- 
land, and  a^ain  in  Spain,  they  are 
named  Gypsies  and  Gitanos,  obvious 
alterations  of  the  word  Egyptians ; 
in  France, "  Bohemians,"  because  they 
came  there  first  from  Bohemia,  where 
tliey  were  known  to  be  in  large  num- 
bers. The  name  by  which,  as  we 
have  once  before  said,  they  universally 
designate  themselves  is  that  of  "  Rom* 
many,*'  said  to  be  of  Sanscrit  origin, 
and  to  signify  **  The  Husbands," 
apparently  referring  to  their  love 
of  caste — their  main  bond  of  union — 
and  remarkable  in  a  people  who  have 
no  sort  of  affection  beyond  their  own 
race.  They  are  known,  too,  in  Spain 
by  the  term  **  Gales,"  whkk  is  also 
said  to  be  an  Indian  word,  and  to 
mean  "  black  peofle  f  but  Mr.  Bor- 
row  says  it  is  nerely  the  plural  termi- 
nation of  the  word  <'  Zincalo,"  made 
familMr  and  established  amongst  them. 
The  gypsies  first  appeared,  to  the 
number  of  about  three  thousand,  in 
the  reign  of  Sigismond,  Emperor  of 
the  Romans  and  King  of  Hungary, 
A.  D.  1417»  and  settled  in  Moldavia. 
Soon  afterwards  they  were  in  Hun- 
gary. In  1427^  we  have  an  account 
of  their  being  in  France.  In  1499y 
there  is  the  best  of  all  records,  a  law 
made  regarding  them,  in  Spain  ;  and 
in  1530,  one  directed  against  them  in 
England — each  of  these  acts  evidently 
intimating  that  they  had  been  long, 
and  in  great  numbers,  in  these  coun-* 
triet.  These  few  words  comprise 
nearly  all  that  is  known  of  their  his* 
tory ;  all  else  appears  to  be  little  better 
than  guess-work  or  fable.  Where 
they  came  from,  and  the  causes  of 
their  dispersion,  are,  we  may  sav,  as 
utterly  unknown  as  ever.  They  nave 
themselves  no  history,  no  traditions, 
no  idolatry,  and  no  religion.  On  the 
last  point  they  are  the  most  liberal  of 
modern  philosophers.  Indifferent  alike 
to  the  crescent  or  the  cross,  they 
adopt  at  once  the  religions  forms  of  the 
country  in  which  thej  happen  to  be. 
However  Wmb^  tbey  have  been  dispersed 
m  isr-ofr  countries,  they  are  still  the 
same  people.  Their  language,  physi- 
cal characteristics,  and  '' peculiar  mo- 
rality«"  though  slightly  modified   in 


different  countries,  are  plainly  identi- 
cal. These  are  almost  the  only  great 
facts  concerning  them  which  can  be 
said  to  be  clearly  and  beyond  all  ques- 
tion established. 

Mr.  Borrow,  however,  whose  opi- 
nion is  entitled  to  very  high  considera- 
tion, looks  on  the  origin  of  the  gypsies 
as  nearly  quite  made  out,  by  a  compa- 
rison of  their  language  with  the  San- 
scrit. Grellraan,  Richardson,  Marsden, 
and  others,  formed  vacabularies  of  the 
gypsy  language,  as  spoken  in  Germany, 
Hungary,  and  England,  and  on  ana- 
lyzing them,  conceived  them  to  be 
modifications  of  pure  Sanscrit,  or 
Hindoostanee  words.  They  infer,  aad 
Mr.  Borrow  agrees  with  them,  that 
the  gypsies  are  the  descendants  of  a 
tribe  oif  Hindoos,  who,  for  reasons  un- 
known, left  their  native  land.  The 
investigations  of  such  learned  men, 
and  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Borrow,  de- 
mand, no  doubt,  high  respect ;  but  we 
think  we  can  show  that  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  settled  point.  The 
views  of  these  learned  men  may  bo 
considered  as  altogether  derived  from 
a  comparison  of  the  languages.  They 
do,  indeed,  add  other  circumstances ; 
but  they  are  so  obviously  unimportant 
as  to  be  unworthy  of  notice  ; — such  as 
the  excessive .  loquacity  of  gypsies  and 
Hindoos,  their'  mutual  fondness  for 
saffron,  and  their  common  usage  of 
intermarrying  only  with  their  own 
people.  These  we  shall  not  enter 
mto;  but  the  argument  from  philo- 
logy is  a  strong  one,  and  well  sup- 
ported. They  clearly  trace  a  number  of 
gypsy  words  to  the  Sanscrit  or  Hindoo. 
Yet  equal  learning  and  ingenuity  would 
probably  trace  a  like  number  of  words 
from  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe 
to  the  same  sources.  The  connexion 
between  many  European  and  the  San- 
scrit languages  is  generally  admitted. 
The  Sanscrit  is  held  to  be  the  mother 
language  of  these  and  the  Hin- 
doostanee. One  of  our  Irish  anti- 
quaries, Vallancey,  gives  a  list  of  no 
less  than  five  hundred  words  similar 
in  Irish  and  Hindoostanee,  including 
the  Irish  words  for  the  staple  manu- 
faeture  of  our  country,  litien,  and  the 
names  of  our  greatest  rivers,  thd 
Shannon  and  the  Suir.  The  Indo- 
Scythians  were  fond,  he  says,  of  im- 
porting with  them  wherever  they  went, 
the  names  of  their  primitive  country 
•*  SuLr»"  or  "  Soor/*  meaabg  "sac 
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water/*  was  a  name  given  to  the 
Indus>  and  to  a  river  in  Ireland ; 
and  "  Seannon/'  or  Shannon,  he  as- 
sures us,  was  an  appellation  for  the 
Ganges.  All  this  strong  evidence, 
however,  has  not  yet  convinced  the 
public  that  we  of  the  far  west  are 
orientals.  We  are  bound  to  say, 
although  we  don*t  much  like  to  own 
it,  that  Yallancey  makes  it  out  that  we 
Irish  and  the  gypsies  come  from  the 
same  land — from  Circassia,the  Colchis 
of  the  ancients.  We  are  not,  then, 
quite  satisfied  with  the  opinion  now 
ravoured  by  the  learned,  that  the 
gypsies  are  direct  descendants  of  a 
tribe  of  Hindoos.  The  argument  from 
their  language  is,  at  all  events,  consis- 
tent with  their  being  Egyptians ;  for 
Bryant  and  others  say  that  Egypt 
itself  was,  in  some  degree,  an  Indian 
nation.  All  the  partialities  derived 
from  sentiment  and  imagination,  would 
lead  us  to  favour  the  supposition  that 
the  gypsies  are  veritable  Egyptians. 
There  is  something  extremely  striking 
in  the  idea  that  those  ancient  antago- 
nists— those  mystic  representatives  of 
the  world  and  of  the  church  still  live,* 
and  confront  each  other  in  almost 
every  land.  There  are,  in  the  stories 
of  each,  some  points  of  remarkable 
resemblance,  which,  as  well  as  their 
disparities,  are  noticed  by  Mr.  Bor- 
row:— 

**  Both  have  had  an  exodus — ^both 
are  exiles,  and  dispersed  amongst  the 
Gentiles,  by  whom  they  are  hated  and 
despised,  and  whom  they  hate  and  de- 
spise under  the  names  of  Busnees  and 
Goyim ;  both,  though  speaking  the 
Iangua«^e  of  the  Gentues,  possess  a  pe- 
culiar tongue,  which  the  latter  do  not 
understand,  and  both  possess  a  peculiar 
cast  of  countenance,  by  which  they 
may,  without  difficulty,  be  distinguished 
from  all  other  nations  ;  but  with  these 
points  the  similarity  terminates.  The 
Israelites  have  a  peculiar  religion,  to 
which  they  are  fanatically  attached; 
the  Romas  have  none,  as  they  invariably 
adopt,  though  only  in  appearance,  that 


of  the  people  with  whom  they  chance 
to  sojourn  ;  the  Israelites  possess  the 
most  authentic  history  of  any  people  in 
the  world,  and  arc  acquainted  with,  and 
delight  to  recapitulate,  all  that  has  be- 
fallen their  race  from  ages  the  most 
remote ;  the  Romas  have  no  history — 
they  do  not  even  know  the  name  of 
their  original  country,  and  the  only 
tradition  which  they  possess,  that  of 
their  Egyptian  origin,  is  a  false  one, 
whether  invented  by  themselves  or 
others ;  the  Israelites  are  of  all  people 
the  most  wealthy,  the  Romas  the  most 
poor—  poor  as  a  gypsy  being  proverbial 
among  some  nations,  though  both  are 
equally  greedy  or  gain ;  and,  finally, 
though  both  are  noted  for  peculiar  craft 
and  cunning,  no  people  are  more  ig^no- 
rant  than  the  Romas,  while  the  Jews 
have  always  been  a  learned  people,  being 
in  possession  of  the  oldest  literature  in 
the  world,  and  certainly  the  most  impor- 
tant and  interesting." 

Mr.  Borrow,  in  the  passage  juJt 
given,  regards  their  tradition  of  being 
Egyptian  as  unfounded.  Perhaps  it 
is ;  but  it  appears  to  us  to  be  about  as 
well  supported  as  the  pretension  of 
their  bemg  descendants  of  a  tribe  of 
Hindoos.  Their  aspect  is  Egyptian ; 
it  has,  making  allowance  for  the 
Egyptian  mode  of  elongating  the  eye, 
a  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  faces  in 
Rosellini  and  Belzoni,  wbich  might 
TOSS  for  those  of  ancient  gypsiea. 
They  call  themselves  Egyptians,  have 
so  styled  themselves  from  the  ear« 
liest  period  of  which  any  thing  is 
known  of  them,  and  continue  to  do  so 
uniformly  in  all  countries.  Thev  are^ 
moreover^  so  named  in  every  early  re- 
cord or  law  relating  to  them.  Their 
own  precise  tradition  i8»  it  must  be 
confessed,  sufficiently  apocryphal  ;.— 
their  singular  story  that  they  were 
banished  from  Egypt,  and  condemned 
to  wander  through  the  world  for  in* 
hospitality  shown  to  the  Virgin,  when* 
with  her  child,  she  sought  shelter  in 
their  land.  This  tale,  however,  tallies 
strangely,  as  Mr.  Borrow  himself  ob« 
serves,  with  the  fate  foretold  to  the 


*  The  thought  is  far  more  strikingly  expressed  in  a  poem  called  '*  The  Gypsies  ;* 
a  prize  poem,  recited  in  the  theatre,  Oxford,  in  June,  1837,  by  Arthur  reurbyi 
Stanley,  Balliol  College : — 

*'  One  only  race  of  all  thv  great  compeers 
Still  moves  with  thee  alone  this  vale  of  tears  \ 
Long  since  ye  parted  by  the  Red -sea  strand, 
Now  face  to  face  ye  meet  in  every  land ; 
Alone,  amid  a  new-bom  world  ye  dwell, 
Egypt's  lone  people,  outcast  Israel  I" 
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ancient  Egyptians  in  some  parts  of 
^zekiel — so  much  so,  that  he  conceives 
it  to  be  derived  from  that  source. 
The  passages  cited  are  Ezekiel,  chap, 
zzir.    12,    13,  and   chap.    xxs.    10, 
26 ;  and  the  purport  of  the  prophecy 
is,  thai  Egypt,  hiiving  been  a  staff  of 
reed    to    the    hoUse    of    Israel,    the 
Egyptxanaweretobe  <' scattered  among 
the  nations^  and  dispersed  among  the 
countries.'*      The  ancient  Egyptians 
were  to  be  dispersed  among  the  na- 
tions for  beinff  the  cause  of  Israel's 
backsliding,  an4  for  not  having  known 
the  Lord:    their    self-styled  descen- 
dants  are  to  be  dispersed  among  the 
nations  for  having  denied  hospitality 
to  the  Virgin  and  the  child.     The 
prophecy  and  the  tale  agree,  as  Mr. 
Borrow  thinks,  in    material  points; 
but  the  former  was,  he  conceives,  re- 
modelled to  suit  the  taste  of  the  times, 
no  legend  possessing  muoh  interest  in 
which  the  Virgin  and  cKild  did  not 
figure — that  they  were,  therefore,  in- 
troduced instead  of  the  Israelites.  Mr. 
Borrow  thinks  that  the  legend  was 
never  invented  by  the   Romas,  they 
being  then,    and   still,    ignorant   of 
Scripture.     He  is  of  opinion  that  it 
was  framed  for  them  by  the  priests  of 
the    eastern  parts    of  Europe,   fU*st 
adopted  by  the  gypsies  as  a  favourable 
introduction,  and  afterwards  believed 
by  them.     But  though  this  supposition 
may  possibly  be  well  founded,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  thing  to 
support  it.     Some  maintain  that  the 
gypsies  are  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  who  were  scattered 
among  thejjations  by  the  Assyrians ; 
some  that  they  are  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel.      The  truth  is,  that  nothing 
satisfactory  is  as  yet  known  of  their 
origin,  but  that  there  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  some  ground  for  believing  them 
to  be  Hindoos,  and  some,  quite  as 
strong,  we  think,  for  believing  them  to 
be  Egyptians. 

In  reflecting  on  the  present  state  of 
the  gypsies,  the  circumstance  which 
strikes  us  first,  is  the  extent  to  which 
their  tribes  are  diffused. 


"  There  is  scarcely,"  says  Mr.  Bor- 
row, "a  part  of  the  habitable  world 
where  they  are  not  to  be  found ;  their 
tents  are  alike  pitched  on  the  heaths  of 
Brazil,  and  the  ridges  of  the  Himalaya 
bills,  and  their  lansnage  is  heard  at 
Moscow  and  Madria,  in  the  streets  of 
London  and  Stamboul." 
Vol.  XXL— No.  122. 


The  Zigani,  or  Russian  gypsies,  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  Russia,  except  in 
the  government  of  St.  Petersburgh, 
from  which  they  have  been  banished. 
They  are  found  m  most  of  the  provin- 
cial towns,  but  the  greater  number  of 
them  wander  through  the  country  in 
bands,  the  extensive  plains  of  Russia 
giving  them  pasturage  for  their  cattle, 
and  the  chase  affording  them  the  means 
of  subsistence.  Their  power  of  resist- 
ing cold  is  quite  wonderful.  They  are 
seen  encamped  in  the  midst  of  the  snow, 
in  slight  camp  tents,  when  the  tempera- 
ture IS  thirty  degrees  below  the  freez- 
ing point.  The  circumstances  of  many 
of  the  gypsies  of  Moscow  exhibit  them 
in  quite  a  new  character — as  settled^ 
wealthy,  educated  and  refined. 

"There  are  not  a  few  who  inhabit 
stately  houses,  go  abroad  in  elegant 
equipages,  and  are  behind  the  higher 
orders  of  the  Russians  neither  in  appear- 
ance nor  mental  acquirements.  To  the 
female  part  of  the  gypsy  colony  of  Mos- 
cow  is  to  be  attributed  this  partial  riae 
from  degradation  and  abjectness,  having 
from  time  immemorial  so  successfully  cul- 
tivated the  vocal  art,  that  though  in  the 
midst  of  a  nation  by  whom  song  is  more 
cherished  and  cultivated,  and  its  princi- 
ple better  understood  than  by  any  other 
of  the  civilized  globe,  the  gypsy  choirs  of 
Moscow  are,  by  the  general  voice  of  the 
Russian  public,  admitted  to  be  unrivalled 
in  that  most  amiable  of  all  accomplish- 
mcnt8«  It  is  a  fact  notorious  in  Russia, 
that  the  celebrated  Catalani  was  so  en- 
chanted with  the  voice  of  one  of  these 
gypsy  songsters  (who,  after  the  former 
bad  displayed  her  noble  Italian  talent 
before  a  splendid  audience  at  Moscow, 
stepped  forward,  and  with  an  astonish- 
ing burst  of  almost  angelic  melody,  so 
enraptured  every  ear,  that  even  ap- 
plause forgot  its  duty)  that  she  tore 
from  her  own  shoulders  a  shawl  of  Cash- 
mere, which  had  been  presented  to  her 
by  the  father  of  Rome,  and  embracing 
the  gypsy,  insisted  on  her  acceptance  of 
the  splendid  gift,  saying  that  it  nad  been 
intended  for  the  matchless  songster 
which  she  now  perceived  she  herself  was 
not." 

The  state  of  many  of  the  gypsies  of 
Moscow  is  a  phenomenon  in  their  his- 
tory. The  gains  of  the  gypsy  singers 
there  enable  them  to  support  their 
friends  in  afiluence.  Another  singu- 
larity is,  that  some  of  them  are  mar- 
ried to  Russians.  A  lady,  once  the 
great  attraction  of  a  Rommany  choir 
^  at  Moscow,  and  now  the  admired  co«vi- 
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tess  of  one  of  the  noble  family  of  Tols- 
toy, U  by  birth  a  Zigana.  But  this  is 
not  the  general  state  of  the  gypsies  in 
Moscow.  It  is  usually  similar  to  their 
condition  elsewhere.  The  women  for- 
tune-telling and  dancing  at  taverns— 
the  men  horse-dealingy  or  something 
worse.  The  following  passage  de- 
scribes their  first  reception  of  Mr. 
Borrow : — 

••Their  favourite  place  of  resort  in 
the  summrr  time  is  the  Marina  Rotie,  a 
speeies  of  sylvan  garden  about  two 
versts  from  Moscow,and  thither,  tempted 
by  curiosity,  I  drove  one  fine  evemne:. 
On  my  arrival,  the  Zinnas  came  flock- 
ing out  from  their  little  tents,  and  from 
the  tract ir,  or  inn,  which  has  been 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
public.  Standing  on  the  seat  of  the 
calash,  I  addresA^  them  in  a  loud  voice 
in  the  English  dialect  of  the  Rommany, 
of  which  I  have  some  Icnowledge.  A 
shrill  scream  of  wonder  was  instantly 
raised^  and  welcomes  and  blessings  were 
poured  forth  in  floods  of  musical  Rom- 
many, though  above  all  predominated 
the  cry  of  *  Kak  mitute  kammama^* — or, 
•How  we  love  you' — for  at  flrst  they 
mistook  me  for  one  of  their  wandering 
brethren  from  the  distant  lands,  come 
over  the  great  pance  or  ocean  to  visit 
them." 

They  sung  for  him  a  number  of 
tongs  m  Russian  and  in  Rommany ; 
the  former  were  pieces  of  the  theatrOf 
the  latter  were  plainly  of  great  anti- 
quitvy  and  in  metre  and  metaphor  had 
a  l>old  and  original  character.  A  col- 
lection of  these  soogs^  with  a  transla- 
tion  and  vocabulary,  would*  as  Mr. 
Borrow  observes,  be  a  great  accession 
to  literature,  and  we  trust  that  his 
work  may  suggest  the  subject  to  the 
Russian  philologists. 

The  gypsies  Uiere  profess  the  Greek 
religion,  and  the  women  mostly  wore 
crosses  of  copper  or  gold;  but  not 
fW>iD  reverence  or  supemtitioDf  for 
when  questioned  about  them  in  their 
own  language,  they  laughed,  and  said, 
''it  was  only  to  please  the  Russians." 

In  Hungary,  the  gypsies,  or  Chin- 
gany,  as  thev  are  called  there,  are  more 
nunMroas  than  perliaps  in  any  other 
country.  There  are  whole  viUi^es  of 
them,  and  they  are  to  be  seen  m  the 
suburbs  of  most  of  the  towns.  The 
lower  order  in  Hungary  we  soreW 
oppiesed  by  the  feudal  systao^  still 
•aistloi  there*    Tw»  cliweij  h»wrrer» 


it  appears  are  free -^t be  nobility  and 
the  gypsies;  the   former,  says   Bor- 
row, are  above  the  law,  the  latter  be- 
low   it.     There  is,  for    example,  a 
bridge  at  Pesth,  where  a  toll  is  en- 
forced from  every  peasant  or  laliourer 
who  passes ;  but  one  who  is  apparently 
of  the  upper  ckss,  a  well-dressed  per- 
son, or  a  gypsy,  who  has  very  often  no 
dress  at  ul,  ••  and  whose  mjoiicta^ce 
stands  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
trembling  submission  of  the  peasanti>,'* 
passes  free.     The  Hungarian  gypsies 
live   in    the   greatest    wretchedness. 
Their  hovels  vile,  their  dress  rags» 
their  food  often  carrion,  and  sometimes 
it  is  said,  still  worse.     But  nakedness 
and  want  cannot,  as  we  know  in  our 
own  country,  always  banish  merrincss 
of  heart,  and  nowhere,  we  are  told,  is 
there  more  of  dance  and  song  than  in 
an   Hungarian   gypsy  village.      The 
Chingany,  like  their  brethren  else* 
where,    are    horse-dealers,   tinkerst 
smiths,  and  fortune-tellers ;  'H>f  course,** 
says  Mr.  Borrow^  *'  both  sexes  thieves 
of  the  first  water.*'     Mr.  Borrow  nnr-> 
poses  making  another  visit  to  Hun- 
gary, and  gi  vmg  us  a  more  detuled  ac- 
count of  the  gypsies  there.     We  shall 
be  glad  to  see  it,  for  the  practical 
liberty,  the  sort  of  prescriptiTS  privi- 
leges they  ei\)oy,  render  their  position 
there  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
indiutrioos    classes,    anomakms   and 
striking.     A  remarkable  feature  in  the 
habits  of  the  Hungarian  gypsies  is  their 
system  of  foreign  excursions,  with  a 
view  to  plund^.     They  fVequenlly  go 
to  distant  countries — ohen  to  France, 
in  bands  of  twelve  or  foorteeo,  for 
three  or  four  years  together,  and  often, 
if  nothing  happens  them,  return  rich. 
They  seldom,  however*  retain  their 
ill-ffot  money  long,  usuallv  dissipating 
it  HI  festivals  of  folly.     Mr.  Borrow 
met  some  of  them  in  a  <fistant  conatry, 
where  be  had  rather  not. 

••  Once  during  my  own  waodsriags  in 
Italy,  I  rested  at  nightfal  by  the  M^ 
of  a  kiln,  the  air  being  ptercisgly  cold  i 
it  was  about  four  leagUM  from  Genoa. 
Presently  arrived  three  Individuals  to 
take  advantage  of  the  warmth,  a  man, 
a  woman,  and  a  tad.  They  soon  brgan 
to  diacoar«e«  and  I  found  that  ta»y 
were  Hungarian  gypsies  ;  they  spoke  <h 
w  bat  they  nad  been  doing,  and  what  tbev 
had  amassed;  I  thhik  they  mcntioaen 
nine  hundred  erowns.  They  had  ee»- 
panions  In  the  neighboQrbeod.  seme  eC 
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whom  they  were  expecting  ;  they  took 
no  notice  of  me,  and  conversed  in  their 
own  dialect;  I  did  not  approve  of 
their  propinquity,  and  rising,  hasten^ 
away/* 

Many  of  the  Hungarian  Chingany 
served  with  the  French  in  Spain. 
When  quartered  in  the  Spanish  towns 
they  always  looked  out  for  their  Gi- 
tftno  brethren ;  who,  it  appears,  were 
insured  with  such  a  deep  respect  for 
their  proficiency  in  thievish  acts  as  al- 
most to  think  them  superior  beings. 
Their  expression  in  speaking  of  them 
to  this  day  shows  the  impression  that 
was  made  on  them»  and  shows  it  in 
their  own  fashion — it  is,  <*  they  knew 
the  whole  reckoning.**  Some  strange 
passages,  9cena»,  took  place  between 
the  Chinsany  and  the  Gitanos,  on 
battle-fields  in  the  wars  of  Spain.  The 
following  was  told  to  the  author  by 
Antonio,  a  gypey  of  Badajos.  We 
majr  as  well  give  the  conversation  in 
which  it  was  brought  out,  premisinff 
tkal  Antonio  has  bmn  just  introduced 
by  aaoCftcr  gn^»  '^^  >'   ^^  ^^ 


"This  man  was  about  forty-fiw, 
dressed  in  a  samarra  of  sheep-skin» 
with  a  high-crowned  Andalnsian  hat; 
his  complexion  was  dark  as  pepper,  and 
his  eyes  full  of  sullen  fire.  In  his  ap« 
pearanoe  he  exhibited  a  goodly  com« 
pound  of  gypsy  and  bandit. 

**  Antonio — '  Give  me  your  hand, 
brother!  I  should  have  como  to  sec 
you  before,  but  I  have  been  to  Olivien- 
tas  in  search  of  a  horse.  What  I  hare 
heard  of  you  has  filled  me  with  much 
desire  to  know  you,  and  1  now  see  that 
von  can  tell  me  many  things  which  I  am 
Ignorant  of.  I  am  Zincalo  by  the  four 
sides ;  I  love  our  blood,  and  i  hate  that 
of  the  Busne.  Had  I  my  will,  I  would 
wash  my  face  every  day  in  the  blood  of 
the  Busne,  for  the  Busne  are  made  only 
to  be  robbed  and  to  be  slaughtered;  but  I 
love  the  Calore,  and  I  love  to  hear  of 
things  of  the  Calore,  especially  from 
those  of  foreign  lands ;  for  the  Calor^ 
of  foreign  lands  know  more  than  we  of 
Spam,  and  mora  resemble  our  fathers  of 

**  Myself — *  Have  you  ever  met  before 
with  Calore  who  were  not  Spaniards  ?* 

"  Antonio — '  I  will  tell  you,  brother. 
I  served  as  a  sddier  in  the  war  of  inde- 
pendeiiee  against  the  French.  War,  it 
18  true,  is  not  the  proper  ooeapation  of 


a  Qitano,  but  these  were  strange  time?, 
and  all  those  who  could  bear  arms  were 
compelled  to  go  forth  to  fight :  so  I  went 
with  the  English  armies  and  we  chased 
the  Gabine  into  the  frontiers  of  France ; 
and  it  happened  once  that  we  joined  in 
desperate  oattle,  and  there  was  a  con« 
fusion,  and  the  two  parties  became  in- 
termingled and  fought  sword  to  sword, 
and  bayonet  to  bayonet,  and  a  French 
soldier  singled  me  out,  and  we  fought 
for  a  long  time,  cutting,  goring,  and 
cursing  each  other,  till  at  last  we  flung 
down  our  arms  and  erappled ;  long  we 
wrestled,  body  to  body,  but  I  foundthat 
I  was  the  weaker,  and  I  fell.  The 
French  soldier's  knee  was  on  my  breast, 
and  his  grasp  was  on  my  throat,  and  be 
seixed  his  bayonet,  and  he  raised  it  to 
thrust  me  through  the  jaws ;  and  his 
cap  had  fallen  ofi^  and  I  lifted  up  mine 
eyes  wildly  to  his  face,  and  our  eyes 
met,  and  I  gave  a  loud  shriek,  and  cried, 
"Zincalo!  Zincalo!'*  and  I  felt  him 
shudder,  and  he  relaxed  his  grasp,  and 
started  up,  and  he  smote  hb  forehead 
and  wept,  and  then  be  came  to  me  and 
knelt  down  by  my  side,  for  I  was  almost 
dead,  and  he  took  me  by  my  hand  and 
called  me  brother  and  Sancalo,  and  he 
produced  his  flask  and  poured  wine  into 
my  mouth,  and  I  revived,  and  he  raised 
me  up,  and  led  me  (Vom  the  concourse, 
and  we  sat  down  on  a  knoll,  and  the  two 
parties  were  fighting  all  around^  and  he' 
said :  '*  Let  the  dogs  fight  and  tear  each 
other's  throat  'till  they  are  all  destroyed, 
what  matters  it  to  the  ZincaK ;  they  are 
not  of  oar  blood,  and  shall  that  be  shed 
for  them  ?"  So  we  sat  for  hours  on  the 
knoll,  and  discoursed  on  matters  per^ 
taining  to  our  people ;  and  I  eould  have 
listened  for  years,  for  he  told  me  secrets 
which  made  my  ears  tingle,  and  I  soon 
found  that  I  knew  nothing,  though  I  had 
before  considered  myself  quite  Zincalo ; 
but  as  for  htm  he  knew  the  whole  cuenta ; 
the  Bcngui  Lango*  himself  could  have 
told  him  nothing  but  what  he  knew.  So 
we  sat  till  the  son  went  down,  and  the 
battle  was  orer^  and  be  proposed  that 
we  should  both  flee  to  his  own  country, 
and  live  there  with  the  Ztncali ;  but  my 
heart  failed  me;  so  we  embraced,  and 
he  departed  to  the  Gabine,  whilst  I  re- 
turned to  our  own  battalions.* 

**  Mtself — '  Do  you  know  from  what 
country  he  came?*' 

*'  Antonio — '  He  told  me  that  he  was 
a  Mayoro.* 

"  Mtself—*  You  mean  a  Magyar  or 
Hungarian.* 

**  Antonio— '  Just  so ;  and  I  have  re^ 
pented  ever  since  that  I  did  not  follow 
him.* " 


^  Xha  Uma  devil— AsoMdeas, 
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'  The  gypsy  lanenage  is  nowhere 
more  pure  than  in  Hungary.  The 
Chingany  had  formerly  some  privi- 
legeSf  as  heing  settled  on  the  crown 
estates,  hut  at  present  they  are  spread 
over  the  estates  of  the  nobles  and  are 
subject  to  them.  They,  as  usual,  com- 
ply with  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
the  place,  or  even  the  villaffe  they 
settle  in,  being  supremely  indifferent 
as  to  doctrine.  They  had  also  in  old 
times  a  ToJYode,  a  president  or  judge, 
for  each  tribe.  But  this  privilege  has 
been  .long  abolished.  By  a  census 
taken  in  1782,  the  number  of  gypsies 
in  Huneary  was  stated  to  be  fiAy 
thousand ;  but  they  are  said  to  have 
fallen  off  in  numbers  since  that  time« 
On  this  point,  however,  as  well  as  on 
some  others,  we  may  hope  for  further 
and  more  accurate  information  from 
Mr.  Borrow,  who  purposes  visiting 
the  Chingani  again,  his  present  volumes 
are  more  especially  devoted  to  the 
gyraie^  of  Spain. 

Such  a  wayfaring  traveller  as  Mr. 
Borrow,  wanderinff  alone  through 
many  lands,  and  seeking  such  strange 
associates,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
met  with  extraordinary  characters — 
one  he  honours  with  tne  pre-eminent 
dbtinction  of  being  the  most  remark- 
able individual  whom  he  had  encoun- 
tered amongst  the  gypies.  This  per- 
son was  one  of  the  Zingarri,  or 
Oriental  gypsies.  Many  among  them 
deal  in  precious  stones,  and  some  in 
poison ;  the  individual  we  are  about  to 
notice  combined  the  trades. 

"  He  was  a  native  of  Constantinople, 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  his  trade  had  visited 
the  most  remote  and  remarkiU>le  portions 
of  the  world.  He  had  travers^  alone 
and  on  foot  the  matest  part  of  India ; 
he  spoke  severaidialects  of  the  Malay, 
and  understood  the  original  langnace  of 
Java,  that  isle  more  fertile  in  poisons 
than  even  *far  lolchos  and  Spain/ 
From  what  I  could  learn  of  him,  it  ap- 
peared that  his  jewels  were  in  less  re- 
quest than  his  drugs,  though  he  assured 
me  there  was  scarcely  a  My  or  satrap 
in  Persia  or  Turkey  whom  he  had  not 
supplied  with  both.  I  have  seen  this 
inoividoal  in  more  countries  than  one, 
for  he  ffiU  over  the  world  like  the  sha- 
dow of  a  cloud ;  the  last  time  at  Gra- 
nada in  Spahi,  whither  he  had  come  after 
paying  a  visit  to  his  Oitano  brethren  in 
the  presidio  of  Ceuta." 

The  con<fition  of  the  gypsies  of 


Spain  is  the  more  deserving  of  our 
attention  because  they  have  been  for  a 
longer  period  in  a  state  of  freedom  in 
that  country  than  in  any  other — not 
only  unoppressed  by  the  laws,  but 
witn  a  very  wise  and  benignant  act 
made  for  their  protection.  Charles 
III.  of  Spain  abolished  the  mai^ 
cruel  laws  made,  up  to  his  time, 
affainst  the  Gitanos,  sought  even  to 
abolish  the  name,  enjoined  their  settle- 
ment in  towns  and  village;  and  to 
encourage  this,  opened  to  them  all 
trades  and  professions,  and  placed 
them  on  a  level  with  his  other  sub- 
jects. Ever  since  that  period  tho 
gypsies  have  been,  so  far  as  legislation 
could  influence  them,  favourably  cir- 
cumstanced in  Spain.  But  neither 
patronage  nor  oppression  appears  to 
affect  them ;  they  are  nearly  altogether 
the  same  as  in  other  countries*-.tbeir 
habits  and  way  of  life  the  same,  with 
this  only  diff<erence,  that  they  do  not 
wander  so  much,  art  in  a  sort  of  way 
locatedt  in  the  suburbs  of  the  chief 
towns  principally ;  but  their  practices* 
their  language,  their  characters  are 
the  same  ;  uiey  are  still  pure  gyp«es 
^-separate  from  those  around  them-* 
still  characteriied  by  the  same  love  of 
tribe  and  hatred  of  others.  They 
were  formerly  the  chief  highwaymen 
of  Spain — they  no  longer  practise,  to 
any  great  extent,  in  that  wav ;  but, 
as  their  conversations  with  Mr.  Bor- 
row show,  they  are  in  other  and  all 
main  respects^  much  in  the  same  state 
as  their  brethren  elsewhere.  We 
shall  presently  introduce  our  readtrs 
to  some  {7psy  characters,  whose 
dramatic  di^oRues  with  our  anther 
may  very  well  describe  their  ways  aad 
means,  and  the  habits  of  theur  tribe  in 
Spain. 

In  the  January  of  1836,  Mr.  Borrow 
crossed  the  Guadiana,  and  enlmd 
Badiyjox,  haviQg,  with  no  other  com* 
panion  than  a  half  idiot  muleteer, 
journeyed  for  five  days  through  the 
wilds  of  the  Alemtejo,  the  worst  of  aD 
the  provinces  of  Portugal  for  robbers 
and  banditti.  While  he  was  standing 
at  the  door  of  the  inn- 


it 


Suddenly  two  men,  wrapped  in  Umm 
cloaks,  came  down  the  narrow  ano 
almost  deserted  street.  They  were 
about  to  pass,  and  the  face  of  the  nearest 
was  turned  full  towards  me ;  1  knew  to 
whom  the  countenance  which  be  dto* 
played  must  belong,  and  1  touched  Wm 
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on  the  arm.  The  man  stopped,  and 
likewise  his  companion.  I  said  a  cer- 
tain word,  to  which,  after  an  exclama- 
tion of  surprise,  he  responded  in  the 
manner  I  expected.  The  men  were 
Gitanos." 

After  speaking  with  him  for  a  while> 
they  went  about  the  town  telling  the 
i^est  of  the  strantrery  who  spoke  Kom- 
many^  had  the  face  of  a  Gitano»  and 
was  apparently  of  the  **  errate"  or 
blood.  Soon  the  street  was  filled  with 
the  children  of  Egypt^  whose  appear- 
ance told  their  wretchedness^  and 
irbose  countenances  showed  them  to 
be  familiar  with  every  form  of  crime. 
They  asked  many  questions^  felt  his 
hands,  face,  and  clothes,  and  at  length 
left  him.  That  night  he  was  visited 
by  the  two  men  he  had  first  encoun- 
tered, and  the  following  was  their  con- 
versation. The  gypsies  sat  themselves 
down  by  the  brassero  in  the  middle  of 
the  apartment,  smoked  small  paper 
cigars,  and  spoke  in  Spanish,  broken 
with  words  of  their  own  tongue:— 

"  FiBST  Gypsy  —  *  Arromali  (in 
truth)  I  little  thought  when  I  saw  the 
errano  standing  by  the  door  of  the  pos- 
sada,  that  I  was  about  to  meet  a  brother, 
one  too  who,  though  well  dressed,  was 
not  ashamed  to  speak  to  a  poor  Gitano ; 
but  tell  me,  I  beg  you,  brother,  from 
whence  you  come?  I  have  heard  that 
you  have  just  arrived  from  Laloro,  but 
I  am  sure  you  are  no  Portuguese ;  I 
have  been  there  myself,  but  they  are 
very  different  from  you  ;  I  rather  take 
you  to  be  one  of  the  Corahai,  for  I  have 
heard  say  that  there  is  much  of  our  blood 
there.  Von  are  a  Corahano,  are  you 
not?' 

'*  Myself — '  I  am  no  Moor  though  I 
have  been  in  the  country ;  I  was  born  in 
an  island  in  the  west  sea,  called  Eng- 
land, which  I  suppose  you  have  heard 
spoken  of.' 

"FiBfiT  Gypsy — *  Yes,  yes,  I  have  a 
right  to  know  something  of  the  Eng- 
lisn ;  I  was  born  in  this  foros,  and  re- 
member the  day  when  the  English  hnn- 
dunares  clambered  over  the  walls,  and 
took  the  town  from  the  Gabbine.  Well 
*do  I  remember  that  day,  though  I  was 
but  a  child !  the  streets  ran  red  with 
blood  and  wine.  Are  there  Gitanos 
amongst  the  English  ?' 

'*  Myself — '  There  are  numbers,  and 
so  there  are  amongst  most  nations  of  the 
world.' 

"Second  Gypsy — 'Vaya!  and  do 
the  English  Calor^  gain  their  bread  in 
the  same  way  as  those  of  Spain  ?    Do 


they  shear  and  trim  ?  Do  they  buy  and 
change  beasts,  and  (lowering  nis  voice) 
do  they  now  and  then  chore  a  gras  ?* 

'*  Myself — *  They  do  most  of  these, 
things ;  the  men  frequent  fairs  and  mar- 
kets with  horses,  many  of  which  they 
steal,  and  the  women  tell  fortunes  and 
perform  all  kinds  of  tricks,  by  which 
they  gain  more  money  than  their  hus- 
bands.' 

"  FiBST  Gypsy — •  They  would  not  b^ 
Callees  if  they  did  not.  I  have  known  a 
Gitano  gain  twenty  ounces  of  gold,  by 
means  of  the  hokkanobaro,  in  a  few. 
hours,  whilst  the  silly  gipsy,  her  hus- 
band, would  be  toiling  with  his  shears 
for  a  fortnight,  trimming  the  horses  of 
the  Busn^  and  yet  not  be  a  dollar  richer 
at  the  end  of  the  time.' 

"Myself — *You  seem  wretchedly 
poor ;  are  you  married  ?' 

"  FiBST  Gypsy — *  I  am,  and  to  the 
best-looking  and  cleverest  callee  in  Ba- 
dajoz,  nevertheless  we  have  never  thriven 
since  the  day  of  our  marriage,  andtt 
curse  seems  to  rest  upon  us  both.  Perhaps 
1  havo  only  to  thank  myself;  I  was  once 
rich,  and  had  never  less  than  six  borricoii 
to  sell  or  exchange,  but  the  day  before 
my  marriage  I  sold  all  I  possessed,  ill 
order  to  have  a  grand  fiesta ;  for  three 
days  we  were  merry  enough  ;  I  enter- 
tained every  one  who  chose  to  come  in, 
and  flung  away  my  money  by  handfuls,se 
that  when  the  afiair  was  over  I  had  not 
a  cuarto  in  the  world,  and  the  very  peo- 
ple who  had  feasted  at  my  expense  re- 
fused me  a  dollar  to  begin  again,  so  we 
were  soon  reduced  to  the  greatest 
misery.  True  it  is  that  I  now  and  then 
shear  a  mule,  and  my  wife  tells  the  bahi 
(fortune)  to  the  servant  girls,  but  these 
things  stand  us  in  little  stead ;  the  peo- 
ple are  now  very  much  on  the  alert,  and 
my  wife,  with  all  her  knowledge,  has 
been  unable  to  perform  any  gprand  trick, 
which  would  set  us  up  at  once;  she 
wished  to  come  to  see  you,  brother,  this 
night,  but  was  ashamed  as  she  has  no 
more  clothes  than  myself.  Last  summer 
our  distress  was  so  great  that  we  crosse 
the  frontier  into  Portugal;  my  wife 
sang,  and  I  played  the  guitar,  for  though 
I  have  but  one  arm,  and  that  a  left  one, 
I  have  never  known  the  want  of  the 
other.  At  Estremoy  I  was  cast  into 
prison  as  a  thief  and  vagabond,  and 
there  might  have  remained  till  I  starved 
with  hunger ;  my  wife,  however,  soon 
got  me  out ;  she  went  to  the  lady  of  the 
corregidor,  to  whom  she  told  a  most 
wonderful  bahi,  promising  treasures  and 
titles  and  I  wot  not  what,  so  I  was  set 
at  liberty,  and  returned  to  Spain  as 
quick  as  I  could.' " 

No  ono  will  think  this  extract  long* 
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and  had  other  travellers  the  same 
happy  talent  for  recounting  actual  con- 
versations! we  should  have  far  more 
lively  impressions  of  the  people  of  dis- 
tant countries,  as  well  as  a  more  real 
acquaintaD(5e  with  their  modes  of  life. 
The  passages  just  given  illustrate  others 
where  Mr.  Borrow  speaks  in  detail  of 
the  usages  and  customs  of  the  gypsies. 
The  case  of  the  gypsy  ruined  by  his 
marriage  feast,  is  a  common  one.  Mr. 
Borrow  had  several  such  confessions 
from  Gitanos,  and  was  himself  present 
at  a  festival  where  he  saw  quite  enough 
to  make  him  believe  all  tbe^  told  him. 
Among  other  extravagancies  he  wit- 
nessed the  following : — 

"Nearly  a  ton  of  sweetmeats  had 
been  prepared,  at  an  enormous  expense, 
not  for  the  gratification  of  the  palate, 
but  for  a  purpose  purely  gyp«y.  These 
sweetmeats  of  all  kinds,  and  ot  all  forms, 
but  principally  yemas,  or  yolks  of  eggs, 
prepared  with  a  crust  of  sugar,  (a  dcli- 
eious  bonne  bouche,)  were  strewn  on 
the  floor  of  a  large  room,  at  least  to  the 
depth  of  three  inchas.  Into  this  room, 
at  a  given  signal,  tripped  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  dancing  romalit,  followed 
amain  by  all  the  Gitanos  and  Gitanas 
dancing  romaliB,  To  convey  a  slight 
idea  of  the  scene  is  almost  beyond  the 
power  of  words.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
sweetmeats  were  reduced  to  a  powder, 
or  rather  to  a  mud,  and  the  dancers 
were  soiled  to  the  knees  with  sugar, 
frnitfl,  and  yolks  of  eggs.  Still  more 
terrific  became  the  lunatic  merriment." 

Thus  they  go  on  for  three  days,  by 
which  time  it  may  be  easilv  conceived 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  property 
of  the  bridegroom,  even  if  he  had  been 
pretty  well  off,  has  been  roadlv  wasted. 
Some  told  Mr.  Borrow,  that  they 
thought  they  had  been  themselves, 
on  such  occasions,  under  a  sort  of 
infatuation,  and  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
Aing  money  by  handfuls  into  the  street. 
Another  practice  alluded  to  by  The 
First  Oypsy  in  the  extract  above  is, 
"  the  great  trick,"  or  as  they  call  it, 
Hokkano  Baro,     The  gypsy  women. 


when  they  And  a  credulous  person  who 
has  money,  suggest  a  way  of  making 
both  their  fortunes,  by  denositing  a 
certain  sum,  at  a  certain  nour  and 
place,  where,  if  not  looked  for  until  a 
specified  time,  it  is  to  increase  a  thou- 
sand-fold. Of  course  the  money  is 
abstracted  by  the  gypsy.  Ver^  palpa- 
ble as  the  fraud  is,  the  trick  is  occa- 
sionally practised  by  the  gypsiea 
everywhere,  and  is  often  successful.* 
But  we  must  go  on  with  the  author's 
transcript  of  his  interview  with  the 
gypsies,  which  has  too  much  that  is 
cnaracteristic  of  them  to  be  omitted.    . 

**  Myself — *  The  Gitanos,  then,  no 
longer  wander  about,  but  have  fixed 
residences  in  the  towns  and  villages  ?' 

"  First  Gypst — •  In  the  summer- 
time a  few  of  us  assemble  together,  ami 
live  about  amongst  the  plains  and  hills, 
and  by  doing  so  we  frequently  contrive  to 
pick  up  a  horse  or  a  mule  for  nothing,and 
and  sometimes  we  knock  down  a  Busne 
and  strip  him,  but  it  is  seldom  we  ven- 
ture so  far.  We  are  much  looked  after 
by  the  Busue,  who  hold  us  in  great 
dread,  and  abhor  us.  Sometimes,  when 
wandering  about,  we  are  attacked  by 
the  labourers,  and  then  we  defend^  our- 
selves as  well  as  we  ran.  There  is  no 
better  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  Oitano 
than  his  '•  cachas,"  or  shears,  with  which 
he  trims  the  mules.  I  once  snipped  off 
the  nose  of  a  Busnl  and  opened  the 
greatest  part  of  his  cheek,  in  an  affray 
at  which  I  was  present  up  the  country 
near  Trujillo.* 

"  Myself — *  Have  you  travelled  much 
about  Spain  ?* 

"  First  Gypsy—*  Very  little ;  I  have 
never  been  out  of  this  province  of  Estre- 
madura,  except  last  year,  as  I  told  you, 
into  Portugal.  When  we  wander  we 
don*t  j^o  far,  and  it  is  very  rare  that  we 
are  visited  by  our  brethren  of  other 
parts.  I  have  never  been  in  Andalusia, 
out  I  have  heard  say  that  the  gypsies 
are  many  in  Andalusia,  and  are  more 
wealthy  than  these  here,  and  that  they 
follow  better  the  gypsy  law.* 

"  Myself—*  What  do  you  mean  by 
the  gypsy  law  ?* 

"First  Gypsy — •  Wherefore  do  you 
ask,  brother  ?  You  know  what  is  meant 


•  We  know  about  a  very  recent  case  in  which  it  was  practised  triumphantly  la 
Westmoreland.  The  deposit  was  made,  but  the  dupe  being  over-anxious,  looked  mte 
the  bag  before  the  expiration  of  the  allotted  thne.  His  money,  as  he  richly  deserved, 
was  gone ;  but  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  doubt  '*  the  wise  woman."  He  went  to 
consult  her,  and  she  named  a  person,  who.  she  assured  him,  had  stolen  it.  He 
applied  to  a  magistrate  for  a  warrant,  and  it  was  then  that  all  this  came  out.  We 
notice  it  less  as  agypsy  story  than  as  an  exhibition  of  the  State  in  which  numbers  of 


the  peasantry  of  England  remain  up  to  this  hour. 
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by  the  law  of  the  Calefl,  better  even  than 
ourselves.* 

*'  Mtsklf — *  I  know  what  it  is  in  Ens- 
land  and  in  Kun«;ary,  but  I  can  only 
give  a  guess  as  to  what  it  is  in  Spain.' 

"  Both  Otpsies — •  What  do  you  con- 
sider it  to  be  in  Spain  ?' 

**  Mtpblf — '  Cheating  and  chortng 
the  Busne  on  all  occasions,  and  being 
true  to  the  errate  in  life  and  death.' 

"At  these  words  both  the  Qitanos 
sprang  simultaneously  from  their  seats, 
and  exclaimed,  with  a  boisterous  shout, 
« Chachipe !' " 

*    From  this  and  from  the  whole  of 
Mr«  Borrow*^  account,  it  appears  that 
the  gypsies  of  Spain  differ  from  those 
of  other  countries  in  little  but  in  being 
somewhat  more  settled.     Legislation 
has  effected  this,  but  it  has  made  no 
other  impression  on  their  habits,  and 
their    characters    remain    unaltered. 
They  ha?e  not  even  the  shadow  of  re- 
ligion— ^never  attend  mass,  or  make 
use  of  a  holy  expression  but  in  blas- 
phemy or  execration.     Mr.   Borrow 
translated  for  them  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  frequently  sought  opportuni- 
ties of  interesting  them  so  far  as  to 
listen  to  hb  reading.     He  dwelt  par- 
ticularly on  the  parables  of  Lazarus 
and  of  the  prodigal  son.  They  listened 
with  admiration;  but  it  was  onlv  at 
finding  their  i argon  could  be  written 
and  read.     The  few  words  of  assent  he 
ever  received,  and  that,  as  he  observes, 
of  rather  a  negative  kind,  were  from  a 
woman — *'  Brother,*'  she  said,  "  you 
tell  us  strange  things,  though,  perhaps, 
you  do  not  lie ;  a  month  since  I  would 
sooner  have  believed  these  tales,  than 
that  this  day  I  should  see  one  who  could 
write  Rommany."     The  Qitanos  are 
commonly  to  be  found  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  great  towns,  chiefly  in  Madrid, 
Granaoa,   and    Seville.      The  gypsy 
women  are  every  where,  as  Mr.  Borrow 
observes,  far  more  remarkable  beings 
than  the  men,    whose    pursuits    are 
Durely  debasing,  while   those  of  the 
females  have  in  them  at  least  some- 
thing of  imagination,  and  demand  much 
subtlety  and  courage.      The  Gitanos 
of  Madrid  are  conspicuous  for  these 
Qualities,  as  may  be  inferred  ttom  the 
rollowing  amusing  and  singular  story—. 

**  There  were  two  Gitanos  at  Madrid, 
and  probably  they  are  there  still.  The 
name  of  the  one  was  Pepita,  and  the 
other  was  called  La  Chicharona.  The 
4b«l  was  %  tpafe, .  shrewd,  witch«lik« 


female,  about  fifty,  and  was  the  mother- 
in-lawr  of  La  Chicharona,  who  was  re- 
markable for  her  stoutness.  These 
women  subsisted  entirely  by  fortune- 
telling  and  swindling.  It  chanced  that 
the  son  of  Pepita  and  husband  of  Chi.* 
charona,  having  spirited  away  a  horse, 
was  sent  to  the  presidio  of  Malaga,  for 
ten  years  of  hard  labour.  This  misfor- 
tune caused  inexpressible  affliction  to  his 
wife  and  mother,  who  determined  to  ex- 
ert every  effort  to  procure  his  liberation. 
The  readiest  way  which  occurred  to 
them  was,  to  procure  an  interview  with 
the  queen-regent  Christina,  who  they 
doubted  not  would  forthwith  pardon  the 
culprit,  provided  they  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  assailing  her  with  their  gypsy 
discourse ;  for,  to  use  their  own  words^ 
they  well  knew  what  to  say.  I  at  that 
time  lived  close  by  the  palace,  in  the 
street  of  Santiago,  and  daily,  for  the 
space  of  a  month,  saw  them  bending 
their  steps  in  that  direction. 

"  One  day  they  came  to  me  in  a  great 
hurry,  with  a  strange  expression  on  both 
their  countenances — 

"  *  We  have  seen  Christina ;  Hijo  (my 
son),"  said  Pepita  to  me. 

**  *  Within  the  palace  ?'  I  inquired. 
"  *  Within  the  palace,  O  child  of  my 
heart !'  answered  the  sybil.  '  Christina 
at  last  saw  and  sent  for  us,  as  I  knew 
she  would  ;  I  told  her  bahi,  and  Chicha- 
rona danced  the  romalis  (gypsy  dance) 
before  her 

"  « What  did  you  tell  her  ?* 
*<  *  I  told  her  many  things,*  said  the 
hag,  *  many  things  which  I  need  not  tell 
you :  know  however  that  amongst  other 
things,  I  told  her  that  the  chabori 
(little  queen)  would  die,  and  then  she 
would  be  queen  of  Spain.  I  told  her, 
moreover  tnat  within  three  years  sh^ 
would  marr^  the  son  of  the  king  of 
France,  and  it  was  her  bahi  to  die  queeit 
of  France  and  Spain,  and  to  be  loved 
much  and  hated  much.' 

**  *  And  did  you  not  dread  her  angev 
when  you  told  her  these  things?' 

**  *  Dread  her,  the  Busnee  V  screame4 
Pepita,  '  no,  my  child,  she  dreaded  me 
far  more ;  I  looked  at  her,  so,  and  raisea 
my  finger,  so,  and  Chicharona  clappe4 
her  hands,  and  the  Busnee  believea  all 
I  said,  and  was  afraid  of  me ;  and  then 
I  asked  for  the  pardon  of  my  son,  and 
she  pledged  her  word  to  see  into  the 
matter :  and  when  we  came  away  sha 
gave  me  this  baria  of  gold,  and  to  Chi# 
charona  this  other,  so  at  all  events  wf 
have  bokkanoed  the  queen.  May  aa 
evil  end  overtake  her  body,  the  Bus- 
nee !•  *' 

In  Granada,  which  is  a  poor  eity^ 
the  Gitanos  are  numerous,  and  in  a 
state  of  greater  destitatton  than  n 
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other  parts  of  Spain.  Their  largest 
numbers  are  in  Seville ;  one  quarter 
therej  the  faubourg'  of  Triana,  has 
been  long  their  favourite  residence, 
and  having  besides  most  of  the  robber 
population  of  Seville,  we  may  easily 
conceive  that  it  merits  still  the  bad 
character  which  it  had  in  the  days  of 
Cervantes.  The  number  of  gypsies 
in  Spain  is  guessed  at  sixty  thousand ; 
it  is  but  guess,  and  Mr.  Borrow  thinks 
that  it  does  not  exceed  forty  thousand, 
of  which  about  a  third  are  in  Anda* 
lusia  alone,  some  living  miserably  iu 
caves,  others,  and  the  greater  num- 
ber, about  Granada  and  Seville.  Be- 
sides a  falling  oiT  in  their  numbers, 
there  are  some  slight  indications  of 
decline  in  gypsyism  both  in  England 
and  in  Spain.  That  these  evidences 
are  but  slight  is,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  a  striking  fact,  considering 
that  for  a  long  period  they  have  been 
in  both  countries  favoured  by  the  laws. 
Carlos  Tercero  placed  them  on  a  level 
with  his  other  subjects  in  Spain,  and 
in  England  from  about  the  same  period, 
practically  if  not  expressly,  they  have 
enjoyed  a  like  freedom.  In  Spain  as 
well  as  in  England,  bad  as  they  are 
still,  their  dark  crimes  are  not  at  all 
so  numerous  as  they  were  formerly. 
In  England  this  may  arise  from  the 
improved  administration  of  the  laws. 
In  Spain  the  gypsies  are  entitled  to  all 
the  honour  of  the  change,  as  unhappily 
for  years  back  there  have  been  almost 
no  laws  in  that  country,  or  if  anv,  only, 
as  was  said  of  Ireland,  "  one  law  fur 
the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor,  and 
both  badly  administered."  The  pre- 
sent state  of  Spain  might  appear  to 
tempt  the  gypsies  to  their  former  habits 
of  open  plunder ;  they  have  not  how- 
ever, except  in  a  few  cases,  become 
banditti ;  and  in  general  only  practice 
in  a  quiet  way,  following  their  old 
pursuits  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
towns.  In  Spain  the  material  change 
-has  been  their  partial  settlement.  In 
England  one  hopeful  symptom  is  that 
individuals  are  occasionally  seen  who 
have  become  comparatively  wealthy, 
and  show  in  their  habits  of  life  that 
'they  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their 
industry.  Gypsy  teams  and  waggons 
•ometimes  make  their  appearance  in 
the  rural  districts,  with  capital  horses, 
imd  families  well  and  respectably 
dressed,  and  there  are  Gitano  cattle- 
dealers  in  Spain  rich  and  comfortables 


In  Spain  they  have  had  their  share  of 
the  system  of  education  which  has  been 
afforded  to  the  people  there  for  some 
years  back.  This  they  owe  to  the  wise 
and  benevolent  law  of  Charles  ill. 
Had  it  not  been  for  that,  they  would 
have  remained,  like  the  coloured  race 
in  liberty-loving,  enlightened  America, 
a  despised  and  degraded  people,  and 
their  children  would  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  schools.  The  men 
can  read  or  write,  Mr.  Borrow  says, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  man  in  three 
or  four,  and  on  the  whole  their  educa- 
tion is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  Spaniards.  This  refers 
only  to  the  men,  the  education  of  the 
women  is  quite  neglected ;  but  in  Spain 
education  has  made  but  little  way 
among  females,  and  those  of  the  lower 
rank  are  just  as  ignorant  as  the  Gita- 
nos.  In  England  we  find  the  gypsies 
have  not  instruction  to  any  thing  like 
the  same  extent.  These  are  the  main 
indications  of  improvement  amongst 
them.  They  are  but  few  and  faint, 
leaving  the  masses  of  their  race  both 
in  England  and  in  Spain  all  that  is 
implied  in  the  term — gypsy —  a  per- 
plexing study  for  the  philanthropist 
and  the  Christian,  but  one  well  de- 
serving of  their  best  attention. 

It  appears  to  be  the  fact  that  the 
great  days  of  gypsyism  in  England 
and  in  Spain  were  those  of  its  perse- 
cution. They  were  then  more  nume- 
rous and  more  successful  in  appropri- 
ating the  property  of  others.  This  is 
not  so  strange  as  it  may  seem  at  first. 
The  aversion  to  them  was  so  great  in 
England  that  they  had  no  choice  but 
to  band  together  and  live  by  arts.  In 
Spain  they  never,  as  a  body,  made 
such  gains,  or  held  so  important  a 
station  as  during  the  ages  of  their 
oppression.  They  were  agents  through- 
out the  country  for  the  Moors,  had 
ministers  of  justice,  and  persons  of 
honour  in  their  pay,  and  thus  baffled 
or  defied  the  law.  Their  habits  were 
less  favourable  to  their  amassing  wealth 
even  than  they  are  now,  but  we 
have  no  doubt  that  their  gains  were 
greater. 

We  must  treat  our  readers  to  one 
or  two  more  of  Mr.  Borrow  *s  admira- 
ble illustrations  of  gypsy  character. 
His  ordinary  narative  is,  from  scenery 
or  accompaniments,  invested  with  an 
air  of  romance,  and  his  stories, are 
always  amusing.   Any  body  who  could 
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begin   with   the   following  preamble 
would  be  sure  to  be  listened  to. 

"In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1639, 1 
landed  at  Zarifa  from  the  coast  of  Bar- 
barv.  I  arrived  in  a  small  felouk,  laden 
with  hides  for  Cadis,  to  which  place  I 
was  myself  going.  We  stopped  at  Za- 
rifa in  order  to  perform  quarantine, 
which,  however,  turned  out  a  mere 
farce,  as  we  were  all  permitted  to  come 
on  shore — ^the  master  of  the  felouk  hav- 
ing bribed  the  post-captain  with  a  few 
fowls.  We  formed  a  motley  rroup.  A 
rich  Moor  and  his  son,  a  cnild,  with 
their  Jewuh  servant,  Yusouf,  and  my- 
self, with  my  own  man,  Hayim  Ben 
Attar,  a  Jew.*' 

Hayim  is  sent  to  make  out  an  inn> 
and  returns  with  joy  to  say  that  he  has 
found  one  kept  by  Jews.  They  enter  the 
house>  and  Mr.  Borrow  sees  at  once 
that  the  people  are  gypsies.  **  Jews !" 
said  ly  in  Moorish  to  Hayim,  as  I 
glanced  at  these  people,  and  about  the 
room:  ''these  are  not  Jews,  but 
children  of  the  Dar-bushi-fal."* 

*  *< '  List  to  the  Corohai,*  said  the  tall 
woman  in  broken  gypsy  slang;  *hear 
how  they  labber ;  (hunelad  como  chamu- 
liar,)  truly  we  will  make  them  pay  for 
the  nobe  they  ruse  in  the  house.'  Then 
coming  up  to  me,  she  demanded  with  a 
shout,  fearing  otherwise  that  I  should 
not  understand,  whether  I  would  not 
wish  to  see  the  room  where  I  was  to 
sleep.  I  nodded,  whereupon  she  led  me 
out  upon  a  back  terrace,  and  opening 
the  door  of  a  small  room,  of  which  there 
were  three,  asked  me  if  it  would  suit. 
'  Perfectly,'  said  I,  and  returned  with 
her  to  the  kitchen.  *  O  what  a  hand- 
some face  I  what  a  ro^ral  expression !' 
exclaimed  the  whole  famil  v  as  1  returned, 
m  Spanish,  but  in  the  whining,  canting 
tone  peculiar  to  the  gypsies,  when  they 
*are  bent  on  victimizing.  '  A  more  ugly 
Busno  It  has  never  been  our  chance  to 
see,'  said  the  same  voices  in  the  next 
breath,  speaking  in  the  jargon  of  the 
tribe.  '  Won't  your  Moorish  Royalty 
please  to  eat  something  ?'  said  the  tall 
nag.  '  We  have  nothing  in  the  house ; 
but  I  will  run  out  and  buy  a  fowl,  which 
I  hope  may  prove  a  royal  peacock,  to 

nourish  and  strengthen   you I  hope 

it  may  turn  to  drew  in  your  entrails,' 
she  muttered  to  the  rest  in  gypsy.     She 


then  ran  down,  and  in  a  minute  returned 
with  an  old  hen,  which,  on  my  arrival, 
I  had  observed  below  in  the  stable. 
'  See  thts  beautiful  fowl/  said  t>he ;  *  I 
have  been  running  over  all  Zarifa  to 
procure  it  for  your  kingship;  trouble 
enough  I  have  had  to  obtain  it,  and  dear 
enough  it  has  cost  me.  I  will  now  cut 
its  throat.*  <  Before  you  kill  it,'  said  I, 
*  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  paid 
for  it,  that  there  mav  be  no  dispute 
about  it  in  the  account.  *  Two  dollars  I 
paid  for  it,  most  valorous  and  handsome 
sir ;  two  dollars  it  cost  me  out  of  my 
own  quisobi,  out  of  my  own  little  purse.' 
I  saw  it  was  hi^h  time  to  put  an  end  to 
these  galamerias,  and  therefore  ex- 
claimed in  Gitano,  *  You  mean  two 
brujis  (reals).  O  mother  of  all  the 
witches  1  and  that  is  twelve  cuartos 
more  than  it  is  worth!'  'Ay,  Dios 
mio,  whom  have  we  here?'  exclaimed 
the  females.  *  One,'  I  replied,  *who 
knows  you  well,  and  all  your  ways. 
Speak  I  am  I  to  have  the  hen  for  two 
reals  ?  If  not,  I  shall  leave  the  house 
this  moment.'  '  O  yes,  to  be  sure,  bro- 
ther, and  for  nothing  if  you  wish  it,' 
said  the  tall  woman  in  natural  and  quite 
altered  tones  ;  *  but  why  did  you  enter 
the  house  speaking  in  Corohai,  like  a 
Bengui?  We  thought  you  a  Busno, 
but  we  see  now  that  you  are  of  our  own 
religion.  Pray  sit  down,  and  tell  us 
where  you  have  been.'" 

We  shall  now  say  a  word  or  two  in 
connection  with  our  author's  efforts  to 
interest  these  strange  people  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  He  found  the 
women,  as  they  are  everywhere,  more 
disposed  to  listen  than  the  men.  They 
attended  him  twice  a  week,  spoke  to 
him  without  reserve  of  their  actions 
and  practices,  but  conducted  them- 
selves with  strict  propriety.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  sample  of  these  'conver- 
saziones,' or  'tertulias,'  as  they  are 
called  in  Spanish,  as  well  as  of  the 
hopeful  set  he  had  to  address.  Bad 
as  thev  were,  he  showed  them  that  they 
feared  something.  The  speakers  are, 
a  remarkable  female  called  La  Tuerta, 
from  the  circumstance  of  her  having 
but  one  eye,  and  her  sister,  a  girl  of 
thirteen,  named,  we  are  sure  with  great 
propriety.  La  Casdarai,  or  the  scor- 
pion, from  the  malice  she  displayed :— « 

"  Myself.-^' You  do  not  mean  to  say, 


*  The  word  is  Moorish,  and  means  *'  fortune  telling."  It  designates  a  wandering 
•tribe  in  Africa,  who  are,  as  Mr.  Borrow  thinks,  gypsies.    He  was  unable  to  meet 
«aay  of  them,  but  from  what  he  learned,  the  strong  probability  is  that  they  are 
gypsies. 
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0  Tuerta,  that  voti  are  a  jockey,  and 
that  yoa  rob  on  the  highway  ?' " 

"  The  One*eted. — *  I  am  a  Chalano, 
brother,  and  manv  a  time  I  have  robbed 
on  the  road,  as  all  our  people  know.  I 
dress  myself  as  a  man,  and  go  forth 
with  some  of  them,  I  have  robbed  alone 
in  the  pass  of  Guadarama,  with  my 
horse  and  esoopeta.  I  alone  once  robbed 
a  cuadrilla  of  twenty  gall6go8,  who 
were  returning  to  their  own  country, 
after  cutting  the  harvests  of  Castile.  I 
stripped  them  of  their  earnings,  and 
conld  have  stripped  them  of  their  very 
clothes  had  I  wished,  for  they  were 
down  on  their  knees,  like  cowards.  I 
love  a  brave  man,  be  he  Busno  or  gypsy. 
When  I  was  not  much  older  than  the 
Scorpion,  I  went  with  several  others  to 
rob  the  cort|jo  of  an  old  man ;  it  was 
more  than  twenty  leagues  from  here. 
We  broke  in  at  midnight  and  bound  the 
old  man :  we  knew  he  had  money ;  but 
he  said  no,  and  would  not  tell  us  where 
it  was ;  so  we  tortured  him,  pricking 
him  with  our  knives,  and  burning  his 
hands  over  the  lamps ;  all,  however, 
would  not  do.  At  last  I  said,  let  us 
try   the   pimientos.     So  we   took   the 

f^reen  pepper  husks,  pulled  open  his  eye- 
ids,  ana  rubbed  the  pupils  with  the 
green  pepper-fruit.  That  was  the  worst 
point  of  all.  Would  vou  believe  it  ?  The 
old  man  bore  it.  Then  our  people  said, 
**  Let  us  kill  him  ;'*  but  I  said  no ;  so 
we  spared  him,  though  we  got  nothing. 

1  have  loved  that  old  man  ever  since, 
for  his  firm  heart,  and  should  have 
wished  him  for  a  husband.' 

'*TinB  ScoBPioK.—' OJalo,  that  I 
had  been  in  that  cortijo,  to  see  such 
sport  !* 

"  Myself. — '  Do  you  fear  Ood,  O 
Tuerto  ?• 

"  The  One-Eted.— *  Brother,  I  fear 
nothing.' 

**  Myself, *Do  you  believe  in  God, 

O  Tuerta?* 

"The  Onr-Kyed 'Brother,  I  do 

not;  I  bate  all,  connected  with  that 
name:  the  whole  is  folly— me  dinela 
conche.  If  I  go  to  church,  it  is  but  to 
spit  at  the  images.  I  spat  at  the  bulta 
of  Maria  this  morning;  and  I  love 
the  Corojai,  and  the  London^*  because 
they  are  not  baptised.' 

'    "Myself 'You,  of  course,  never 

say  a  prayer  ?' 

"The  One- Eyed.  -«No,  no;  there 
"e  three  or  four  old  words,  taught  me 

some  old  people,  which  I  sometimes 


say  to  myself;  I  believe  they  have  both 
force  and  virtue.' 

**  Myself. — *  I  would  fain  hear ;  pray, 
tell  me  them.' 

"  The  Ome-Eyed •  Brother,  they 

are  words  not  to  be  repeated.' 

"  Myself...- •  Why  not  ? 

"The  Oke-eted— •  They  are  holy 
words,  brother.* 

"  Myself—*  Holy  I  You  say  there  is 
no  God  ;  if  there  be  none,  there  can  be 
nothing  holy  ;  pray  tell  me  the  words, 
O'Tuerta.' 

"  The  Oms-byed— '  Brother,  I  dare 
not.' 

"  Myself — '  Then  you  do  fear  some4 
thing.' 

i.Tr 


"The  Onb-eybd_*  Not  I— 

**Saboca  Earecu  Maria  Ertris,*f] 


and  now  I  wish  I  had  not  said  them.' 

"  Myself — '  You  are  distracted,  O 
Tuerta,  the  words  say  simply,  *  Dwefl 
within  us,  blessed  Maria.'  You  have 
spitten  on  her  bulto  this  morning  In  the 
church,  and  now  you  are  afraid  to  repeat 
four  words  amongst  which  is  her  name.' 
"  The  One-eyed—'  I  did  not  under* 
stand  them,  but  I  wish  I  had  not  said 
them.' 

The  chaplain  of  a  gypsy  congreg^ 
tion  ha8>  it  may  be  supposed,  novel 
difBcnIties  to  contend  with-  Mr.  Bor- 
row's  people^  who  were  almost  alwaya 
women,  were  easily  led  off,  from  ao 
apparently  decorous  attention  to  join 
in  any  thing  malicious  or  grotesque. 

"  One  dav  they  arrived,  attended  bjf 
a  gypsy  jockey  whom  I  had  never  pre< 
vionslv  seen.  We  had  scarcely  beeil 
seated  a  minute,  when  this  fellow,  rising, 
took  me  to  the  window,  and  without  any 
preamble  or  circumlocution,  said — '  Don 
Jorge,  you  shall  lend  me  two  barias' 
(ounces  of  gold).  '  Not  to  your  whole 
race,  my  excellent  friend,'  said  I;  'Are 
you  frantic  ?  Sit  down,  and  be  discreet.* 
He  obeyed  me  literally — sat  down,  and 
when  the  rest  departed,  followed  with 
them.  We  did  not  invariably  meet  at 
my  own  house,  but  occasionally  in  a 
street  inhabited  by  gypsies.  On  the  day 
appointed  I  went  to  tnis  house,  where  1 
found  the  women  assembled;  the  jockey 
was  also  present.  On  seeing  me,  he 
advanced,  aeain  took  me  aside,  and 
again  said — 'Don  Jorge,  you  shall  lend 


The  £ngli»«h. 

These  words,  Mr.  Borrow  tells  us,  are  verv  ancient,  and  were  perhaps  used  hf 
earliest  Spanish  gypsies ;  they  differ  ftom  the  language  of  the  present  day,  and 
quite  unintelligible  to  the  modem  Gitanos. 
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me  two  barias.*  I  made  kim  no  anawer, 
bnt  at  once  entered  on  the  subject  which 
brought  me  thither.  I  spoke  for  some 
time  in  Spanish  s  I  chose  for  the  theme 
of  my  discourse  the  situation  of  the  He- 
brews in  Egypt,  and  pointed  out  its 
similarity  to  that  of  the  Gitanos  in  Spain. 
I  spoke  of  the  power  of  God,  manifested 
in  preserring  both  as  separate  and  dis« 
tinct  people  amongst  the  nations,  until 
the  present  day.  I  warmed  with  my 
•ttbject.  I  subsequently  produced  a  ma« 
Duscript  book,  from  which  I  read  a  por* 
tion  of  Scripture,  and  the  Lord's  prayer, 
and  the  apostles*  creed  in  Rommany. 
When  I  had  concluded  I  looked  around 
me. 

*'  The  features  of  the  assembly  were 
twisted,  and  the  eyes  of  all  turned  upon 
me  with  a  frightful  squint — ^not  an  indi- 
vidual present  but  squinted.  The  gypsy 
fellow,  the  contriver  of  the  burla, 
squinted  worst  of  all.  Such  are  gyp- 
sies.** 

Mr.  Borrow's  volumes  are  full  of 
novelties,  but  their  grand  discovery  is 
that  the  gypsies  have  morals— .virtues : 
this  is  what  nobody  ever  thought  of; 
but,  although  it  is  at  variance  with  all 
previous  accounts  of  them,  we  believe 
It  to  be  true.  The  men  are  sober  and 
the  women  chaste.  Drunkards  and 
harlots  are,  according  to  our  authori 
the  two  characters  which  of  all  othersi 
they  most  abhor ;  and  there  are  no 
words  which,  when  applied  by  themi 
convey  so  much  of  execration.  On 
these  topics  he  apparently  restricts 
himself  to  the  gypsies  of  England  and 
of  Spain,  feehng,  perhaps,  that  on 
doubtful  matter,  he  is  not  entitled  to 
speak  with  confidence  of  their  other 
tribes  ;  but  from  all  that  we  can  col- 
lect, their  points  of  character  are 
every  where  much  the  same.  Mr. 
Borrow  has  had,  for  a  length  of  time, 
such  perfect  opportunities  of  observing 
them  in  England  and  Spain,  that  hia 
evidence  seems  quite  sufficient  to  give 
them  character  for  sobriety.  The 
chastity  of  their  women  is  the  more 
likely  to  be  looked  on  as  apochryphal, 
these  she-Thugs  being  well  known  to 
haunt  every  licentious  tavern  and 
place  of  vile  resort.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  known  facts  which  appv 
rently  confirm  Mr.  Borrow  *s  view,  and 
justify  us  in  extending  it  to  the  gyp- 
sies of  all  countries.  These  are  the 
long  continuance  and  pure  descent  of 
the  gypsy  race  in  England,  Spain, 
Hungary,  Russia,  and  other  lands. 
Considering  their  intercourse  with  the 
worst  dassea  of  societ/i  it  woald  seem 


that  were  it  not  for  the  chastitv  of 
their  women,  their  race  would  have 
mingled  with  others,  and  have  been^ 
to  a  great  extent,  absorbed.  There 
is,  ^as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Borrow,  no 
word  to  which  the  gypsies  of  Spain 
attach  such  ideas  of  peculiar  reverence 
as  to  their  term  for  chastity— the  word 
Ucha,  The  gypsy  girls  are  early 
taught  to  prise  their  honour  more 
than  life,  although  the  mother  usuall? 
closes  her  exhortation  with  some  such 
comment  as  this — ''  Bear  this  in  mind* 
ray  child,  and  now  eat  this  bread,  and 
go  forth  and  see  what  you  can  steal." 
The  terms  "honour,"  *' purity,  *• 
M  chastity,*'  appear  to  be  ini4>p]icable 
to  ^psies.  ^  As  to  the  first,  the^r  have 
no  idea  of  it,  being  quite  emancipated 
from  all  such  prejudice.  Mr.  Borrow 
sees  the  impropriety  of  the  others,  and 
using  a  more  restricted  expressiont 
speaks  of  their  «« corporeal  chastity,** 
adding  that  in  their  vocation  amongst 
the  gentiles,  '« it  is  lawful  for  them» 
nay  praiseworthy,  to  be  obscene  in 
look,  gesture,  and  discourse.'*  He 
alludes  to  the  impossibility  of  his  being 
explicit  on  the  point ;  but  he  has  been* 
by  very  much,  too  explicit ;  although 
we  may  say  in  extenuation,  that  it  wai 
important  to  show  how,  amidst  all  their 
depravities,  the  poor  gypsies  have  vet 
two  virtues,  something  from  which 
more  may  be  hoped  for. 

The  gypsies  marry  early,  and  mar« 
riage  is  preceded  by  a  two  years*  be* 
trothment.  In  Spain  the  betrothment 
takes  place  when  the  girl  is  about  four* 
teen,  and  the  youth  a  few  years  older; 
During  this  period  the  girl  is  allowed 
to  go  where  she  pleases,  with  other 
gypsies  and  with  theBusn8  or  gentiles* 
but  is  undergreat  restraint  as  to  her 
intended.    The  couple  are  forbidden 

Soing  into  the  camps  together,  or 
aving  any  appointment  Myond  th« 
verge  of  the  town  or  hamlet  where 
they  dwell.  The  fidelity  of  their 
women  appears  to  be  their  great  bond 
of  union,  as  is  apparently  implied  ia 
the  name  by  which  they  everywhere 
love  to  call  themselves,  one  which* 
when  anglicised,  is  said  to  meait-«k 
**  Husbands  and  wives." 

The  physical  characteristics  of  the 
gypsies  are,  as  we  have  already  said, 
everywhere  much  the  same,  being 
only  very  slightly  modified  by  dimate; 
Their  form— features — the  colour  of 
their  halr-^their  expression  and  de* 
mea&oiirwllM  dark  staring  eye«»tto 
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decided  peculiaritjr  of  ^t,  are  in  all 
countries  neorlj  the  same.     This   ii 
striking:  but   much  more  striking  is 
the  fuct,  that  their  practices  and  modes 
of  life,  are  evervwhere  as  much  alike ; 
as  if  those  habits,  from  long  usage  id 
successive   generations,   had    become 
purelj  animal  instincts.       They  are, 
according    tu  our   author,    nowhere 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
6r  even  found  in  the  service  of  a  re- 
gular roaster.     Tbej  uniformljr  seek 
lubsistence  as  jockeys,  smiths,  tinkers, 
Ibrlune-tellers,   combining  with  each 
feparate  vocotion  their  grand  general 
profession  of  thieves.      The  gypsies 
are  not  cowards,  but  neither  are  thev 
in  the  leost  chivalrous.     They  attack 
a  defenceless  traveller  in  the  forest  or 
Cn  the  heath,  but  have  never  rivalled 
in  during  exploits  the  banditti  of  Italy 
or  Spain.     The  gypsies,  as  compared 
with  the  like  classes  of  other   coun- 
tries, are  remarkably  free  from  super- 
ltition,but  they  are  not  always  devoid 
«f  it.     They  do  not  In  [he  least  credit 
the   rites   by   which  they   impose   on 
bthers ;  yet  have  they,  although  but 
few,  some  weaknesses  of  their  on>n. 
The  Gitanos,  for  instance,  laugh   at 
the    superstitions  of  the    SpBniards> 
^hnd  yet  they  themselves  attribute  to 
the    loadstone — La   Bar    Lachi — all 
-sorts    of    miraculous     powers.       lu 
Quality  of  attracting  steel    probably 
excited  the  wonder  of  the  early  gyp. 
vies,  and  hence,  perhaps,  their  tradi. 
'tionol  regard  for  it.      '''^^7  believe 
'ihat  whoever  is  possessed  of  it,  baa 
g  to  fear  from  steel  or  lead, 
e  or  water  ;   and  that  death 
1  no  power  over  him."  Hence, 
•alers  and  gypsy    contraban- 
>f  every  sort,  are  aiudons  to 
e  about  them  when  on  duty. 
I  in  the  museum  of  natural 
es  at  Madrid,  a  large  piece  of 
i,  brought  from  the  mines  of 
Every    Gitano   there    is 
ire  of  this,  and,  accordingly, 
ess  have  been  the  attempts  to 
The  prevalence  of  such  a 
•dulity  amongst  those,  who  in 
ipects  are  devoid  alike  of  f»Ih 
rstition, appears  to  afbrdquite 
uitratiou  of  mental  infirmity, 
readers  may  possibly  elevate 
it^ws,  white  we  apprise  them, 
Btpsies  have  exerted  a  very 
inflaence  on  certun  sections 
pper  classes  in  England  i  and 
ud«st  tntde  accewioiis  to  oar 


language.  Jockeyism,  and,  as  Mr. 
Borrow  conceives,  horse-racing,  are 
of  gypsy  origin.  Jockeyism  means 
properly  the  management  of  the  whip ; 
and  the  word  "jockey,"  slightly  al- 
tered, is  their  term  for  the  large  whip, 
with  which  they  are  generally  seen. 
Horse-racing,  as  practised  in  England, 
has  so  much  of  the  gypsy  stamp  about 
it,  that  we  think  its  descent  is  evident. 
The  words  hoax  and  hoau,  now  fixed 
in  our  language,  are  directly  taken 
trota  the  gypsy,  and  the  practice 
which  they  describe  Kems  to  be  of  the 
same  parentage.  The  slang  expres- 
sions are  mostly  grpsy.  "  Rum  chap," 
is  from  "  rotn  chabo,"  a  gypsy  lad. 
The  word  "castor"  is  from  "caj. 
tnrro,"  a  hat.  And  "ninny,"  irom 
"  tdnelos"  a  fooL 

In  clo»ng  our  account  of  the  gyp- 
sies, we  would  fain  hope,  that  when 
many  read  of  these  mvsterious  tribes, 
who,  without  the  bond  of  religion,  the 
remnant  of  a  literature,  the  memory 
of  any  thing — still  live  in  the  midst  of 
other  nations,  separate  and  distinct ; 
that  they  are  numerous  and  far- 
diffused  i  that  they  are  wretched, 
godless,  and  depraved — we  try  to 
hope,  that  when  numbers  read  what  is 
BO  well  put  forward  in  the  work  of 
Mr.  Borrow,  some  may  be  moved  to 
efforts,  as  earnest  as  his,  for  the  amt; 
lioration  of  their  condition. 

"  The  Bible  in  Spain"  is  a  further 
narrative  of  the  journeys  and  adven> 
tures  of  Mr.  Borrow,  while  engaged 
in  an  attempt  to  circulate  the  Scrip- 
tores  in  that  country.  The  work 
contains  a  good  deal  of  information 
as  to  the  state  of  education  and  re- 
ligion In  the  Peninsula,  and  gives  ua 
the  best  account  to  be  had  anywhere 
of  the  actual  condition  of  the  people 
of  Spain — their  character,  principles, 
and  opinions  ;  describing  persons  of 
all  grades,  from  the  minister  to  the 
muleteer,  and  embracing  the  variona 
races  of  her  papulation — Jews,  gyp- 
sies, and  Moors  included.  The  three 
well-tilled  octavos  present  us  with  a 
constant  succession  of  true  tales  and 
strange  adventures,  all  given  with  the 
humour,  accuracy  of  detail,  and  in 
the  picturesque  manner  of  our  pre- 
ceding extracts.  There  is  very  suf- 
ficient evidence,  and  never  ostent»> 
tiously  put  forward,  of  Mr.  Borrow'a 
indebtigable  exertions  in  trying  to 
,  promote  ibtt  torn  object  of  nU  nu' 
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fiioD — of  the  boldness  with  which  he 
introduced  the  topic  of  religion  when 
he  thought  he  could  do  so  with  good 
effect — of  his  disregard  for  danger — 
of  his  sufferings  and  imprisonments — 
of  his  labours  in  translating  and 
editing,  and  of  the  good  results  of  his 
undertaking,  which  we  think  are  very 
important,  although,  with  a  becoming 
modesty,  he  speaks  as  if  he  had  done 
nothing.  We  hardly  like  to  say  a 
word  which  may  appear  to  qualify  our 
high  admiration  of  one  who  has  done 
so  much,  and  so  well,  but  we  cannot 
help  expressing  our  feeling  that  the 
title  of  his  work,  "  The  Bible  in 
Spain,**  is  not  very  happily  chosen. 
The  general  tone  of  the  volumes, 
blameless  and  admirable,  their  object 
being  only  literary,  does  not  very  well 
harmonize  with  the  reverence  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  associate  with  even 
the  name  of  the  Bible.  But  Mr.  Borrow 
is  not  like  other  people,  and  fearine  to 
be  misapprehended,  we  are  careful  to 
add  that  throughout  the  work  the 
subject  of  religion  is  never  approached 
with  a  sha£>w  of  levity ;  indeed, 
although  every  page  shows  a  pleasant 
humour,  there  is,  properly,  no  levity 
in  any  of  his  volumes. 

In  the  year  1835  Mr.  Borrow,  who 
had  been  previously  in  Russia,  was 
suddenly  called  on  to  go  out  as  agent 
for  the  Bible  Society,  to  Spain.  He 
obeyed  the  call,  and  in  the  November 
of  that  year  landed  in  Lisbon.  Re- 
maininff  for  a  short  time  in  Portugal, 
he  maae  excursions  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  state  of  education 
and  the  feeling  of  the  people  in  regard 
to  religion.  Since  the  revolution  in 
Portugal  the  Bible  has  been  allowed 
to  be  introduced  and  circulated,  but 
Mr.  Borrow  says  that  little  had  been 
accomplished.  He  found  education 
in  a  low  state,  the  Scriptures  not 
taught  in  the  schools,  and  gross  ig- 
norance on  the  subject  of  religion. 
Of  at  least  two  hundred  persons  that 
he  spoke  with  on  the  topic,  not  one 
had  seen  a  Bible,  and  not  more  than 
half  a  dozen  had  ''the  slightest  ink- 
ling" of  what  it  was.  He  mentions, 
however,  some  instances  of  the  readi- 
ness with  which  he  was  listened  to, 
and  his  Bibles  bought.  A  nobleman 
of  influence  took  a  number  for  schools 
he  was  about  to  establish  on  his  estates, 
and  a  bookseller  of  Elvas  was  happy 
to  co-operate  in  the  sale  and  circula- 
tion of  the  Scriptoresy  declining  profit. 


These  are  not  the  only  hopeful  indica- 
tions mentioned  by  our  author  during 
his  stay  in  Portugal,  although  we  also 
learn  Uiat  he  met  there  a  good  deal  of 
bigotry  and  attachment  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Leaving  Portugal,  Mr* 
Borrow,  as  we  have  seen  before,  en- 
tered Spain  by  Badigoz,  remained  there 
amonsst  the  gypsies  until  he  had  com- 
pleted his  translation  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke  into  their  language,  and  was 
then  preparing  to  start  for  Madrid,  when 
Antonio,  the  gypsy,  called  on  him, 
assuring  him  that  there  was  much  dan- 
ger from  these  tribes,  who,  taking 
advantage  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
were  forming  themselves  into  bands 
for  plunder,  and  offt;red,  if  instead  of 
going  by  the  stase-coach  he  rode  with 
him,  to  escort  him  through  Estrama- 
dura  until  they  reached  the  confines  of 
Castumba,  where  "the  London  Ca- 
loro  "  might  make  his  own  way  on. 
Mr.  Borrow,  chiefly  for  adventure's 
sake,  accepted  the  offer,  and  entrusted 
himself  to  the  Zincalo.  After  many 
incidents,  all  well  told,  they  pass  the 
night  in  a  forest,  bivouacking  with  gyp- 
sies, and  next  day  arrive  at  Jaraice^. 
Here  we  have  the  first  purely  Spanish 
scene.  A  man  with  a  soiled  foraging 
cap,  and  holding  a  gun  in  his  hand, 
who  proves  to  be  one  of  the  nationid 
guard,  comes  forward.  We  find  it 
necessary  to  observe  that  Mr.  Borrow*s 
appearance  was  at  this  time  by  no 
means  creditable  or  prepossessing :  he 
wore  an  old  Andalusian  hat,  a  cloak 
which  had  served  some  half  dozen 
generations,  had  a  beard  of  a  week's 
growth,  and  his  nether  garments  and 
face  were  covered  with  mud. 

'* '  Have  you  a  passport  ?'  at  length 
demanded  the  national. 

'*  I  remembered  having  read  that  the 
best  way  to  win  a  Spaniard's  heart  is,  to 
treat  him  with  cpremonious  civility.  I 
therefore  dismounted,  and  taking  off  my 
hat,  made  a  low  bow  to  the  constitu- 
tional soldier,  saying :  "  Senor  nadonal, 
you  must  know  that  I  am  an  English 
eentlcman,  travelling  in  this  country 
ror  my  pleasure.  I  bear  a  passport, 
which,  on  inspeotine,  you  will  find  to  be 
perfectly  regular ;  It  was  given  me  by 
the  ereat  Lord  Palmerston,  minister  of 
England,  whom  you,  of  course,  have 
heard  of  here ;  at  the  bottom  you  will 
*  see  his  own  handwriting ;  look  at  it  0od 
rejoice;  perhaps  you  will  never  have 
another  opportunity.  As  I  put  un- 
bounded confidence  in  the  honour  of 
every  gentleman,  I  leave  the  passport 
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in  your  hftnd«  whilst  I  repair  to  the 
Bossftda  to  refresh  mydelf.  When  you 
nave  inspected  it  ^ou  will  perhaps  oblige 
me  80  far  as  to  bring  it  to  me.  Cavalier, 
I  kiss  your  hands.* 

"  I  then  made  him  another  low  bow, 
which  he  returned  with  one  still  lower, 
and  leaving  him  now  staring  at  the 
passport,  and  now  looking  at  myself,  I 
went  into  a  possada,  to  which  I  was  di* 
rected  by  a  beggar  whom  I  met. 

'*  I  fed  the  horse  and  procured  some 
bread  and  barley,  as  the  gypBy  had  di- 
rected me ;  I  likewise  purchased  three 
fine  partridges  of  a  fowler,  who  was 
drinkine;  wine  in  the  possada.  He  was 
satisfiea  with  the  price  I  gave  him,  and 
offered  to  treat  me  with  a  coptta,  to 
which  I  made  no  objection.  As  we  sat 
discoursinjjp  at  the  table,  the  national 
entered,  with  the  passport  in  his  hand, 
and  sat  down  by  us 

^' National.— '  Caballero !  I  return 
you  ;^oiir  passport ;  it  is  quite  in  form. 
I  rejoice  much  to  have  made  your  ac- 
quaintance; I  have  no  doubt  you  can 
give  me  some  information  respecting  the 
present  war.' 

"MrsELF. — I  shall  be  very  iMpff  t» 
afford  so  polite  aad  hiwahlu  a  gen- 
tlemaa  aay  iafcnMrtiim  in  my  power.* 

*<  VatloirAL.—'  What  is  England  do- 
fag— is  she  about  to  afford  any  assist- 
ance to  this  country  ?  If  she  pleased 
she  could  put  down  the  war  in  three 
months.' 

'*  Mtselp.— '  No  iengn  usted  cmidao, 
senor  nacional ;  the  war  will  be  put 
down,  don't  doubt.  You  have  heara  of 
the  English  legion,  which  my  Lord  Pal- 
merston  has  sent  over  ?  Leave  the 
matter  in  their  hands,  and  you  will  soon 
see  the  result.' 

"  NatiokaLi.  ^  *  It  appears  to  me 
that  this  Caballero  Balmerson  must  be 
a  very  honest  man.' 

"  Myself.— •  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  it.' 

"  National.-^*  I  have  heard  that  he 
b  a  great  general.* 

'*  Myself *  There  can  be  no  doubt 

of  it.  In  some  things  neither  N^oleon 
nor  the  sawver  *  would  stand  a  chance 
with  him  for  a  moment.  B»  mucho 
Aambre,* 

"  National.—'  To  me  aUgro  mveko. 
I  see  that  the  war  will  soon  be  over. 
Caballero,  I  thaak  yon  for  your  poKte* 
ness,  and  for  the  information  which  you 
have  afforded  me.  I  hope  you  will  have 
a  pleasant  ionmey.  I  conf^  that  I 
am  surprised  to  see  a  gentleman  of  your 
oonntry  travelUng  alone,  and  in  this 
manner,  through  snch  regions  as  these. 


The  roads  are  at  present  very  bad ; 
there  have  been  of  late  many  arcidents, 
and  more  than  two  deaths  in  this  neigh* 
bourhood.  The  despoplado,  out  yon. 
der,  has  a  particularly  evil  name;  be 
on  your  guard,  caballero.  I  am  sorry 
that  eypsy  was  permitted  to  pass; 
should  tou  meet  him  and  not  like  his 
looks,  shoot  him  at  once,  stab  him,  or 
ride  him  down.  He  is  a  well-known 
thief,  oontrabandista,  and  murderer,  and 
has  committed  more  assassinations  than 
he  has  fingers  on  his  hands.  Caballero, 
if  you  please,  we  will  allow  you  a  guard 
to  the  other  side  of  the  pass.  Do  yon 
not  wish  it?  Then  farewell.  9tay» 
before  I  go  I  should  wish  to  see  once 
more  the  signature  of  the  Caliellero 
Balmerson.* 

"  I  showed  him  the  signatore,  whioh 
he  looked  upon  with  profound  revereooe, 
nnoovering  his  head  for  a  moment ;  «• 
then  embraced  and  parted.' " 

Mr.  Borrow  mnst  be  quito  an  mt* 
thority  on  the  subject  of  Spain,  bn  win 
there  for  five  years,  and  had  batter 
opportttnitiea  of  lomwing  tW  noiwiry 


oppoi 


has  come  before  the  public  ibr  yfars 
past.  His  impressions  are  to  a  RTCfti 
extent  such  as  are  proTilent  in  Eng* 
land,  but  in  some  respects  tbcjr  are 
new.  It  is  worth  while  refbmqg  to 
them.  Spain,  chiefly  fh>m  her  tnmMes, 
has  gone  out  of  fashion,  has  not  bean 
visited,  and  has  beoooM  almost  ma* 
known.  We  gladly  revivn  aa  ae- 
quaintance  with  her  fVom  the  latcei 
obsenrer  there  and  the  besL  Mr.  Bor« 
row  eoaceivee  that  she  is  <*  the  moat 
magnifioent  oonntry  in  the  world,  pro- 
bably the  most  fertile^  and  eertainly 
with  the  finest  climate.**  That  so  great 
•re  her  resouroea,  and  such  the  ster- 
ling character  of  her  people,  that  not- 
withstanding her  snfferii^s,  long  mt»> 
mle,  and  spiritoal  tyranny,  she  b  stitt 
an  ttneahaoated  conntry,  and  her  pen* 
pie  high.miaded  and  maL  With 
much  of  savage  crime,  taey  have  ma«h 
of  heroic  virtue^  and  very  little  of 
vulgar  vice.  Soch  at  least  la  the  cko> 
racter  of  the  great  body  of  the  pa^le, 
the  pcniantrv,  from  whom,  Mr.  Bar- 
row  lella  na¥s  has  always  ezpericneed 
kindness,  courtesy*  and  |rotectk«. 
There  is  naore  of  novelty,  and,  we 
rather  suspect,  lem  of  truth,  in  lua 
theory  that  she  is  not  a  fiMMtie  oonntrj, 
and  never  hat  been.  Harchanel«,be 


•  El  Serrador,  n  Carilst  partitan,  who  aboot  tUs  time  was  mM^  talked  ef  ta 
Dpain* 
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conceives,  never  changes -« that  it  is 
founded  on  pride,  and  that  it  was  by 
appealing  to  this,  and  not  to  any  feel- 
ing  like  fanaticism  that  Rome  exercised 
for  ages  so  strong  an  influence  over 
her.  She  was  for  two  centuries,  as 
Mr.  Borrow  says,  the  she-butcher. 
La  Verduga  of  Rome — the  instrument 
of  her  vengeance,  —  that  this  arose 
from  her  being  flattered  by  Rome,  and 
given  the  title  of  Oonfaloniera  of  the 
Vicar  of  Jesus, — that  losing  her  renown 
in  arms  she  ceased  to  be  the  butcher, 
but  became  the  banker  of  Rome, 
*'  who,"  we  are  told,  "  during  the  last 
century  probably  extracted  from  Spain 
more  treasure  than  from  all  the  rest 
of  Christendom."  This  our  author 
also  attributes  to  the  principle  of 
prid«9  the  Spaniard,  he  says,  always 
esteeming  it  a  privilege  to  pay  another 
person's  reckoning.  But  the  contest 
with  France,  and  lone-continued  civil 
wars  having  impoverished  Spain,  Rome 
found  her  neither  butcher  nor  banker, 
and  becoming  angry,  gave  her  to  un- 
derstand that  she  was  degraded  and  a 
beggar.  **  Now^**  observes  our  au- 
thor, *'  you  may  draw  the  last  cuarto 
from  a  Spaniard,  provided  you  will 
eoncede  to  him  the  title  of  cavalier, 
and  rich  man,  for  tho  old  leaven  still 
works  as  powerAilly  as  in  the  time  of 
the  first  Philip }  but  you  must  never 
hint  that  he  is  poor,  or  that  his  blood 
is  inferior  to  vour  own.  And  the  old 
peasant,  on  being  informed  in  what 
•light  estimation  he  was  held,  replies 
— "  If  I  am  a  beast,  a  barbarian,  and 
a  beggar  withal,  I  am  sorrv  for  it ; 
but  as  there  is  no  remedy,  I  shall  spend 
these  four  bushels  of  barley,  which  I 
bad  reserved  to  alleviate  the  misery  of 
the  holy  father.  In  procuring  bull 
apecfacles,  and  other  convenient  diver^ 
aions,  for  the  queen  my  wife,  and  tiMr 
young  princes  my  children.  Beggar! 
carajo  \  The  water  of  my  village  is 
better  than  the  wine  of  Rine.*' 

We  have  endeavoured  to  give,  in  a 
small  space,  our  avihor's  view  of  the 
Spanish  eharastur ;  It  is  new,  and, 
thouffh  we  ennot  agree  with  him, 
we  foel  tlMIt  it  is  entitled  to  respect. 
Our  MH  impreseloa  is,  that  there 
Is  flo  peo^e  of  Europe  in  whose 
Mtfonal  eharaoter  the  elements  of 
ihaatieism  exist  so  strongly  as  in  that 
of  Snain.  Every  page  of  her  history 
developes  this,  aina  aunost  every  great 
charaeter  she  has  prodqeed  baa  shown 
it.    Wa  aead  IMI  reftr  ta  L0y«b»  or 


to  the  noble -mindied,  devoted  Xavier. 
Many  of  the  incidents  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Borrow  *s  volumes,  prove,we  think, 
sufficiently  that  such  is  the  character 
of  the  Spanish  people  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  when  they  have  been  chastised 
into  something  more  nearly  approach- 
ing a  spirit  of  liberality  than  tney  ever 
knew  before. 

Mr.  Borrow  gives  us  admirable  por- 
traits of  the  leading  ministers  of  Spain 
— of  Mendizabal,  Isturitz,  Galiano,  and 
the  Duke  of  Rivas.  We  transcribe 
the  extract  which  paints  Rivas,  and 
that  paragon  of  men  in  office,  his 
secretary. 

**  The  duke  was  a  very  handsome 
younff  man  of  about  thirty,  an  Andalu- 
sian  DV  birth,  like  his  two  colleagues. 
He  had  published  several  works,  trage- 
dies, I  believe,  and  enjoyed  a  certain 
kind  of  literary  reputation.  He  received 
me  with  great  affability,  and  having 
heard  what  I  had  to  say,  he  replied 
with  a  most  captivating  bow,  and  a 
genuine  Andalusian  grimace,  *  Go  to  my 
secretary  ;  go  to  mv  secretary — el  hara 
por  usted  el  gusto.  So  I  went  to  the 
secretary,  whose  name  was  Oliban,  an 
Aragone&e,  who  was  not  handsome,  and 
whose  manners  were  neither  elegant  nor 
affable.  *  You  want  permission  to  print 
the  Testament  ?*  *  I  do,*  said  I.  *  And 
you  have  come  to  his  excellency  about 
It,'  continued  Oliban.  '  Very  true,'  I 
replied.  *  I  suppose  you  intend  to  print 
it  without  notes.*  '  Yes.'  Theft  Ms 
excellency  cannot  give  you  peradssfon,' 
said  the  Aragonese  secretaffT.  '  It  was 
determined  by  the  Cooadlof  Trent  that 
no  part  of  tho  Seripture  should  be 
printed  in  any  Christian  country  with- 
out the  noUa  of  the  church.'  '  How 
many  yean  was  that  ago  ?'  I  demanded. 

*  I  d^  oot  know  how  many  years  ago  it 
was,'  said  Oliban,  *  but  such  was  the 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent'  *  Is 
Spain  at  present  governed  according  to 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  ?'  I 
inquired.  '  In  some  points  she  is,  and 
this  is  one.  But  tell  me,  who  are  you  ? 
are  you  known  to  the  British  minister  ?' 

*  O  yes,  and  he  takes  a  great  interest  in 
the  matter.'    *  Does  he  ?'  said  Oliban, 

*  that  indeed  alters  the  case ;  if  you  can 
show  me  that  bis  excellency  takes  an 
interest  in  the  business,  I  certainly  shall 
not  oppose  myself  to  it. 

**  The  British  minister  performed  all  I 
could  wish,  and  much  more  than  I  could 
expect.  .  .  .  He  wrote  a  private  note 
to  the  Duke  of  Rivas.  I  went  and 
delivered  the  letter.  He  was  ten  times 
more  kind  and  affable  than  before ;  he 
read  the  letter,  smiled  ttoet  sweetly! 
emA  then,  teV  aifaod  with  o  sudden  en« 
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thafliasm,  extended  hiii  arms  in  a  manner 
almpst  theatrica],  exclaimingf,  *  Al  se- 
cretario.  el  hara  por  us  ted  el  glia^.' 
Away  Mhyried  ^  tie  |ett>eiar}L  ^ho 
receiveci  mewfth  allaheWomessw  an 
icicle :  I  related  to  him  the  words  of  his 
principal,  and  then  put  into  his  hands 
the  letter  of  the  British  minister  to  my- 
self. The  secretary  read  it  verjr^da&r 
borately,  and  then  said  it  was  evident  , 
that  hiy  excellency  did  take  an  iqterest - 
in  the  matter.  He  then  asked  mv  name, 
and  taking  a  sheet  of  paper  sat  down  is 
if  for  the  purpose  of  writing  the  permit  - 
sion.  I  was  in  ecstacy.  All  of  a  sudden, 
howerer,  he  stopped,  lifted  up  his  head, 
seemed  to  consider  a  moment,  and  iheii 
putting  his  pen  behind  his  ear,  he  said, 
'  Amongst  the  decrees  of  the  council  is 
one  to  the  cifect.'    '  O  dear !'  said  I. 

Galiano,  a  person  of  Tery  enli|^htened 
mind,  who  haa  lived  a  good  while  m  Eng- 
land,  and  at  one  period  supported  him- 
self there  by  contributing  to  periodicals, 
now  interceded  for  our  author,  who,  full 
of  hope,  is  again  with  the  secretary. 

"  I  remained  with  Oliban,  who  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  to   write  somethmg, 
which  having  concluded,  he  took  out  a 
box  of  cigars,  and  having  lighted  one, 
and  offer^  me  another,  which  I  declined, 
as  I  do  not  smoke,  he  placed  his  feet 
against  the  table,  and  thus  proceeded 
to  address  me,  speaking  in  the  French 
langaage: — 'It  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  see  you  in  this  capital,  and,  I  may 
say,  upon  this  business.     I  consider  it  a 
disgrace  to  Spain  that  there  is  no  edition 
of  the  Gospel  in  circulation,  at  least 
such  a  one  as  would  be  within  the  reach 
of  all  classes  of  society,  the  highest  or 
poorest :  one  unencumbered  with  notes 
or  commentaries,  human  devices,  swell- 
ing it  to  an  unwieldy  bulk.    I  have  no 
doubt  that  such  an  edition  as  you  pro- 
pose to  print,  would  have  a  most  benefi- 
cial infiuence  on  the  minds  of  the  people, 
who,  between  ourselves,  know  nothmg 
of  pure  religion :  how  should  they,  seeing 
that  the  Gospel  has  always  been  sedu- 
lously kept  from  them,  just  as  if  civilis- 
ation could  exist  where  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  beameth  not  ?     The  moral  rege- 
neration of  Spain  depends  on  the  free  cir- 
culation of  the  Scriptures ;  to  which  alone 
England,  your  own  happy  country,  is 
indebted  for  its  high  state  of  civilization, 
and  the  unmatched  prosperity  which  it 
at  present  enjoys ;  all  this  I  admit,  in 
fact  reason  compels  me  to  do  so,  but — * 
'Now  for  it,'  thoueht  I.     *  But,— 'and 
then  he  began  to  talk  once  more  of  the 
wearisome  Council  of  Trent,  and  I  found 
that  his  writing  in  the  paper,  the  offer 
of  the  cigar,  and  the  long  and  prosy 
harangue  were— what  shall  I  call  it  ?.— 
mere  fXMi^iM." 

Bir.  Borrow  speaks  with  mach'hu*  * 


Borrow. 


[Feh. 


mility  of  the  results  of  his  mission. 
He  appears  to  us  to  haye  done  m  great 
^aL  |rb^  ^^Jl  ^^^^  wkieh  hn  was 
^nt|to}S|(aii^  ir^  we  f|nd»  rather  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  minds  of  the 
people  were  prepared  to  receive  the 
Gospel,  than  actually  to  distribute  iL 
la-thia  hft  seems-  t^rteve  Jbeeii.i|«iite 
successful.  But  he  has  done  gregiUy 
:  if9t4.  ^/Besides  trinfeMn^  ^d  pob- 
lishing  the  Gospel  in  the  gypsjr  lan- 
gniige  snd^  in  tncT  Basque,  ne,  as 'we 
have  seen,  circulated  and  established 
depots  for  the  Portuguese  Bible,  and, 
assisted  by  a  gentleman  of  learning 
ifnd  of  an  ancient  family  in  Castite, 
Luis  de  Usoz,  he  brought  out^  ^t 
Madrid,  an  edition  6f  tbe  Neir  T«s^ 
ment,  coiisiMing  of  ilye "thousand  vo- 
lumes. They  took,  as  the  basia.of 
their  edition,  the  Spanish  Version  of 
.  the  Tej^ame^l,  pubiiahed,i»y  a. Padre 
Filipe  Scio,  confessor  of  Ferdinand 
the  Seventh  \  but  vbicht  from  die 
notes,  was  unfit  for  their  purpose,  and 
indee<l  from  being  over  written  with 
them,  was  quite  unsuited  for  general 
circulation.  He  had  this  version  ad* 
vertized  in  the  journals  and  periodi- 
cals ;  had  a  shop  or  despacho  for  the 
sale  of  It  in  Madrid  $  and  thus  made 
it  known  a  good  deal  there,  but  circu* 
lated  it  with  much  greater  success  in . 
the  provinces.  This,  without  taking 
into  account  the  great  numbers  be 
conversed  with  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion in  his  many  journeys  throughout 
the  country,  was,  we  thinks  domg  a 
good  deal. 

We  have  endeavoured,  so  ftr  as  our 
limits  would  allow,  to  give  our  readers 
an  outline  of  Mr.  Borrow's  works, 
and  in  closing,  are  bound  to  thank  him 
for  the  high  pleasure  they  have  given 
us.  The  «<Zincali"  was  the  prise 
book  of  the  last  season,  and  **The 
Bible  in  Spun,"  is  likely  to  be  the 
favourite  of  the  present  one.  We 
hope  he  will  tell  us  a  great  deal  more, 
both  about  the  sypstes  and  Spain; 
and  we  look  to  him  with  a  longing 
expectation  for  a  book  on  Russia. 
Two  or  three  works  have  lately  intro- 
duced us  to  that  country,  but  Mr. 
Borrow  is  the  person  who  can  make 
us  familiar  with  its  people.  His  style 
of  narrative  would  malce  the  fortune 
of  a  book  of  travels,  and  in  the  fast- 
spreading  popularity  of  his  present 
works,  we  trust  he  will  find  some  re- 
ward for  his  great  labours,  and  good 
cncdungtement  to  publish  more. 
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The  Editor  of  the  Dublin  Univebsitt  Magazine  would  respectfullj 
direct  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  his  Journal  to  an  announcement  in 
Tk9  Times  newspaper  for  the  14lh  instant,  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
a  aubscription  for  Miss  Mitpobd,  for  the  purpose  of  **  paying  debts 
inoorred,  not  throogh  extravagance  or  wantonness,  but  to  sapply  the 
wants  of  age  and  infirmity,  and  to  surround,  with  needful  comfort,  tbe 
dying  bed  of  a  beloved  parent." 

Without  dwelling  on  the  merit  of  works  which  have  met  a  high  meed 
of  praise  from  the  reading  public,  the  Eoitob  would  suggest  to  all  thoae 
who  have  read  and  profited  by  Miss  Hetfobd's  writings,  bow  appropriate 
b  the  present  moment  to  testify  their  gratitude  to  one  who  has  made 
ev^y  lover  of  English  rural  life—of  fireside  pleasure-^  cottage  bappi- 
ness,  her  debtor. 

Messrs.  Cubby  and  Compant,  9,  Upper  SackviHe-street,  Dublin,  wfll 
thiankfully  receive  and  acknowledge  any  subacripUons  for  this  purpose. 

Febrosry  25. 
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LOITERINGS     OF     ARTHUR     0*L£ARY. 
FRAGMENT  IIT. — M^MS.   AND   MORALIZIKGS. 

He  who'expects  to  find  these  "  Loiterings**  of  mine  of  any  service  as  a 
"  Giiide»Book"  to  the  Continent,  or  a  "  Voyager's  Manual/'  will  be  sorely* 
disappointed  ;  as  \rell  might  he  endeavour  to  devise  a  suit  of  clothes  from' 
Uie  patches  of  doth  scattered  about  a  tailor's  shop;  there  might  be,* 
indeed,  where\vithal  to  repair  an  old  garment,  or  make  a  pen- wiper,  but 
no  more. 

My  "  Fragments,"  too,  of  every  shape  and  colour — sometimes  showy 
and  flaunting^  sometimes  a  piece  of  hodden-grey  or  linsey-wolsey — are 
all  1  have  to  present  to  my  friends ;  whatever  they  be  in  shade  or  texture^ 
whether  fine  or  homespun,  rich  in  Tyrian  dye,  or  stained  with  russet  brown, 
I  can  only  say  for  them  they  are  all  my  own — I  have  never  **  cabbaged" 
from  any  man's  cloth.  And  now  to  abjure  decimals,  and  talk  like  a  unit  of 
humanity  :  if  you  would  know  the  exact  distance  between  any  two  towns 
Abroad — the  best  mode  of  reaching  your  destination — the  most  comfortable 
hotel  to  stop  at  wheu  you  have  got  there — who  built  the  oathedral — ^who 
painted  the  altar-piece— rwho  demolished  the  town  in  the  year  fifteen 

hundred  and fiddlcstick^then  take  into  your  confidence  the  immortal 

John  Murray,  he  can  tell  you  all  these  and  much  more;  how  manj 
kreutzers  make  a  groschen,  how  many  groschens  make  a  gulden,  reconciling 
you  to  all  the  difficiilttes  of  travel  by  historic  associations,  memoirs  <m 
people  who  lived  before  the  flood,  and  learned  dissertations  on  the 
etymology  of  the  name  of  the  town  which  all  your  ingenuity  can't  teach 
you  how  to  pronounce. 

Welly  it's  a  fine  thing  to  be  sure  when  your  carriage  breaks  down  in  a 
chausshy  with  holes  large  enough  to  bury  a  dog — it's  a  great  satisfaction  to 
know  that  some  ten  thousand  years  previous,  this  ]4ace,  that  seems  fiar  all 
the  world  like  the  channel  of  a  mountain  torrent,  was  a  Roman  way.  If 
the  inn  you  sleep  in  be  infested  with  every  annoyance  to  wluch  inns  are 
liable — all  that  long  catalogue  of  evils  from  boors  to  bugs — ^never  mind» 
^here's  sure  to  be  some  delightful  story  of  a  bloody  murder  connected  with 
Its  annals,  which  will  amply  repay  you  for  all  your  suffering. 

And  now  in  sober  seriousness  what  literary  fame  equals  John  Murray's  P 
What  portmanteau,  with  two  shirts  and  a  night-cap,  hasn't  got  one 
^Hand-book?*'  What  Englishman  issues  forth  at  mom  without  one 
beneath  his  arm  ?  Uow  naturally  does  he  compare  the  voluble  statemehi 
^  his  vaiei-de-place  with  the  testimony  of  tbe  bopk*  Does  he  not  fiaixy  it 
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with  htm  to  church,  where  if  the  sermon  be  slow,  he  can  read  a  description 
of  the  building  ?  Is  it  not  his  guide  at  iable'tPhote,  teaehing  hitn  wIhmi  to 
eat  and  where  to  abstain  ?  Does  he  look  upon  a  bnilding,  a  statue,  a  picture, 
an  old  cabinet,  or  a  manuscript,  with  whose  eyes  does  he  see  it?-  With 
John  Murray's  to  be  sure !  Let  John  tell  him  tliis  town  is  famous  for  its 
mushrooms,  why  he*U  eat  them  till  he  beeomes  half  a  fungus  himself;  let 
him  hear  that  it  is  celebrated  for  its  lace  manufactory,  ot  Itsihm  worki — 
its  painting  on  glass,  or  its  wigs,  straightway  he  bays  up' all  he  tan  fliid, 
only  to  dbcover,  on  reaching  home,  that  a  London  shopkeeper  can  mider- 
sell  him  in  the  same  articles  by  about  fifty  per  cent. 

In  all  this,  however,  John  Murray  is  not  to  blame ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
only  shows  his  headlong  popularity,  and  the  Implicit  tnut  with  whieh  la 
received  every  statement  he  makes.  I  cannot  conceive  any  thhig  more 
fiightful  than  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  work  which  shoidd  contradict 
every  thing  in  the  ''  Hand-book,"  and  convince  English  people  that  John 
Murray  was  wrong.  National  bankruptcy,  a  defeat  at  aea,  the  loss  of  the 
colonies,  might  all  be  borne  up  against ;  but  if  we  awoke  oiie  monuBg  to 
hear  that  the  ''  Continent"  was  no  longer  the  continent  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  believe  it,  what  a  terrific  shock  it  would  prove.  like 
the  worthy  alderman  of  London  who,  hearing  that  Robiasob  Onaoe  was 
only  a  fiction,  confessed  he  had  lost  one  of  the  greatest  pleasor^  of  hia 
existence ;  so  should  we  discover  that  we  have  been  robbed  of  an  innoeent 
and  delightful  illusion,  for  which  no  reality  of  cheating  waiters  and  cursing 
Frenchmen  would  ever  repay  us. 

Of  the  implicit  faith  with  which  John  and  his  **  Manual**  are  received, 
I  remember  well  witnessing  a  pleasant  instance  a  few  years  back  on  At 
Bhine* 

On  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  amid  that  strange  commingled  mass  of 
Cockneys  and  Dutchmen,  Flemish  boors,  German  barons,  bankers  and 
blacklegs,  money-changers,  cheese-mongers,  quacks,  and  consids,  sat  an 
elderly  couple,  who,  as  far  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  company  as  dream- 
stances  would  admit,  were  industriously  occupied  in  comparing  the 
Continent  with  the  *'  Hand-book,"  or  in  other  words  were  endeavouring  to 
see  if  nature  had  dared  to  dissent  from  the  true  type  they  held  in  tfadr 

hands. 

^' ^Andemach,  formerly  Andemachium,*"  readihe  old  lady  aloud*  **Do 
you  see  it,  my  dear  ?~ 

<*  Yes,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  jumping  up  on  the  bench,  and  adjusting 
his  pocket  telescope—"  yes,"  said  he,  "  go  on.    I  have  it" 

"<  Andemach,'"  resmned  she,  '^  ^is  an  ancient  Roman  town,  and  has 
twelve  towers "^ 

**  How  many  did  you  say  ?" 

"  Twelve,  my  dear— 

"  Wait  a  bit,  wait  a  bit,**  said  the  old  gentleman,  while,  with  oot* 
stretched  finger,  he  began  to  count  them,  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  so  oo 
till  he  reached  eleven,  when  he  came  to  a  dead  stop,  and  then  dropping 
his  voice  to  a  tone  of  tremulous  anxiety,  he  whispered,  **  There's  one 
a-misstng." 

**  You  don't  say  soT  said  the  lady ;  "deareeme,  try  it  agahL*' 

Theold  gentleman  shook  his  head|  Crowned  ominonsly,andre-ooniniaiced 
the  score. 

**  You  missed  the  little. one  near  the  lime-kiln,"  intermpCed  the  lady. 

**  No  r*  said  he  abruptly  "  that's  six,  there's  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten* 
eleven— and  see  not  another." 

Upon  this  the  old  lady  movnted  beside  hini»  and  the  enunwratioQ  b^gaa 
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in  duet  fashion,  but  try  it  how  they  would,  let  them  take  them  up  hill  or 
down  bill,  along  the  Rhine  first,  or  commence  inland,  it  was  no  use,  they 
could  not  make  the  dozen  of  it. 

*^  It  is  shameful !"  said  the  gentleman. 

^  Very  disgraceful,  indeed !"  echoed  the  lady,  as  she  closed  the  book, 
and  crossed  her  hands  before  her,  while  her  partner's  indignation  took  a 
warmer  turn,  and  he  paced  the  deck  in  a  state  of  violent  agitation. 

It  was  clear  that  no  idea  of  questioning  John  Murray's  accuracy  had 
ever  crossed  their  minds.  Far  from  it — ^the  "  Hand-book"  had  told  them 
honestly  what  they  were  to  have  at  Andemach^**  twelve  towers  built  by 
the  Romans,"  was  part  of  the  bill  of  fare,  and  some  rascally  duke  of  Hesse 
something,  had  evidently  absconded  with  a  stray  castle ;  they  were  cheated, 
''  bamboozled,  and  bit,**  inveigled  out  of  their  mother  country  under  false 
pretences,  and  they  "  wouldn't  stand  it  for  no  one,"  and  so  they  went 
about  complaining  to  every  passenger,  and  endeavouring,  with  all  their 
eloquence,  to  make  a  national  thing  of  it,  and  represent  the  case  to  the 
minister  the  moment  they  reached  Frankfort.  And  now,  as  the  apropos 
reminds  me,  what  a  devil  of  a  life  an  English  minister  has  in  any  part  of 
the  Continent  frequented  by  his  countrymen. 

Let  John  Bull,  from  his  ignorance  of  tlie  country  or  its  language, 
involve  himself  in  a  scrape  with  the  authorities — let  him  lose  his  passport 
or  his  purse — ^let  him  forget  his  penknife  or  his  portmanteau,  straightway 
he  repairs  to  the  ambassador,  who,  in  his  eyes,  is  a  cross  between  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  a  Bow-street  officer.  Tlie  minister's  functions  are  indeed 
multifarioui) — now  investigating  the  advantages  of  an  international  treaty; 
now  detecting  the  whereabouts  of  a  missing  cotton  umbrella ;  now  assigning 
the  limits  of  a  territory ;  now  giving  instructions  on  the  ceremony  of  pre- 
sentation to  court ;  now  estimating  the  fiscal  relations  of  the  navigation  of 
a  river ;  now  appraising  the  price  of  the  bridge  of  a  waiter's  nose ;  all 
those  pleasant  and  harmless  pursuits,  so  popular  in  London,  of  breaking 
lamps,  wrenching  off  knockers,  and  thrashing  the  police,  when  practised 
abroad,  require  explanation  at  the  hands  of  the  minister,  who  hesitates  not 
to  account  for  them  as  national  predilections,  like  the  taste  for  strong  ale 
and  underdone  beef. 

He  is  a  proud  man,  indeed,  who  puts  his  foot  upon  the  Continent  with 
that  Aladdin's-lamp — a  letter  to  the  ambassador.  The  credit  of  his  banker 
is,  in  his  eyes,  very  inferior  indeed  to  that  all-powerful  document,  which 
opens  to  his  excited  imagination  the  sahns  of  royalty,  the  dinner-table  of  the 
embassy,  a  private  box  at  the  opera,  and  the  attentions  of  the  whole 
fashionable  world ;  and  he  revels  in  the  expectation  of  crosses,  stars,  and 
decorations — ^private  interviews  with  royalty,  ministerial  audiences,  and  all 
the  thousand  and  one  flatteries  which  are  heaped  upon  the  highest  of  the 
land.  If  he  is  single,  he  doesn't  know  but  he  may  marry  a  princess ;  if  he 
be  married,  he  may  have  a  daughter  for  some  German  archduke,  with 
three  hussars  for  an  army,  and  three  acres  of  barren  mountain  for  a  terri- 
tory—whose subjects  are  not  as  numerous  as  the  hairs  of  his  moustache, 
but  whose  quarterings  go  back  to  Noah  ;  and  an  ark  on  a  "  field  azure" 
figures  in  his  escutcheon.  Well,  well !  of  all  the  expectations  of  mankind 
these  are  about  the  vainest:  these  foreign-office  documents  are  but  Bellero- 
phon  letters,  born  to  betray.  I-iCt  not  their  possession  dissuade  you  from 
making  a  weekly  score  with  your  hotel-keeper,  under  the  pleasant  delusion 
that  you  are  to  dine  out  four  days  of  the  seven.  Alas  and  alack ;  the 
ambassador  doesn't  keep  open  house  for  his  rapparee  countrymen :  his 
hotel  is  no  shelter  for  females  destitute  of  any  correct  idea  as  to  where 
they  are  going,  and  why ;  and  however  strange  it  may  seem,  he  actually 
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teems  to  think  his  direUing  as  mach  his  owd  as  though  it  stood  in  BelgrAve- 
square  or  Picadilly. 

Now,  John  Bull  has  no  notion  of  this — he  pays  for  these  people— ^they 
figure  in  the  budget,  and  for  a  good  round  sum  too — >and  what  do 'they 
do  for  it  ?  John  knows  little  of  the  daily  work  of  dij[^oQiaoy.  A  treffty, 
a  tariff,  a  questiou  of  war,  he  can  understand )  but  the  red-tapery  of  «tBee 
iie  can  make  nothing  of.  Court  gossip,  royal  marriage*— how  his  Mt^|esty 
smiled  at  the  French  envoy,  and  only  grinned  at  the  Avstmn  €hergi 
d^affaire» — ^how  the  queen  spoke  three  minutes  to  the  Danish  minister*! 
wiie,  and  only  said  "  Bon  joutj  madame"  to  tlie  Neapolitan's— ^low 
plum-pudding  figured  at  Uie  royal  table,  thus  showing  that  English  policy 
was  in  the  ascendant  ;.*-^l  these  signs  of  the  times  are  a  Cbaldee  MS*  to 
him.  But  that  the  ambassador  should  invite  him  and  Mrs.  Simpkins,  atid 
the  tliree  Misses  and  Master  Gregory  Simpkins,  to  take  a  bit  ef  dinner  in 
the  family  way — should  bully  the  landlord  at  the  <^  Aigle,''  and  mtke  a 
hard  bargain  with  the  Lohn-Kutoher  for  him  at  the  <*  Sehwan" — should 
take  care  that  he  saw  the  .  sights*  and  wasn't  more  laughed  at  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  }-^eU  that  is  comprehensible,  and  John  expects  it,  as 
naturally  as  though  it  was  set  forth  in  his  passport^  and  swoni  to  by  the 
foreign  secretary  before  he  left  London. 

Of  all  the  strange  anomalies  of  English  character,  I  don^t  know  one  so 
thoroughly  inexplicable  as  the  mystery  by  which  so  really  independent  a  fel- 
low as  John  BuU  ought  to  be*-— and  as  he  in  nineteen  oases  out  of  twenty  is, 
should  be  a  tuft  hmiter*  The  man  who  would  scorn  any  pecuniary  obliga- 
tion, who  would  travel  a  hundred  miles  back  on  his  journey  to  acquit  a  for* 
gotten  debt — who  has  not  a  thought  that  is  not  highosouled,  lofty,  and  honour- 
able, will  stoop  to  any  thing  to  be  where  he  has  no  pretension  to  be^--to  figure 
in  a  society  where  he  is  any  tiling  but  at  his  ease-^unnoticed,  save  by 
ridicule.  Any  one  who  has  much  experience  of  the  Continent  must  have 
been  struck  by  tliis.  There  is  no  trouble  too  great,  no,  expense  too  laviali, 
DO  intrigue  too  difficult,  to  obtain  an  invitation  to  court,  or  an  embaaay 
soirie. 

These  embassy  soirdes^  too,  are  good  things  in  their  way-Hi  kind  of 
terrestrial  inferno,  where  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men  enter— ^stately 
Prussiana,  wily  Frenchmen,  roguish-looking  Austrians,  stupid  Danes, 
Iiaughty  English,  swarthy,  mean-lookii^  Spaniards,  and  here  and  there 
some  "eternal  swaggerer*'  from  the  States,  with  his  hair  <'en  Kentnek,''  and 
'<a  verv  pretty  considerable  damned  loud  smeir  of  tobacco  about  him. 
Then  there  are  the  "granules  dames"  glittering  in  diamond  and  sitting 
in  divan,  and  the  niiuisters'  ladies  of  every  gradation,  from  plenipos' 
wives  to  charyi  d*affairesy  with  their  cordons  of  whiskered  aUaehis  about 
them — maids  of  honour,  aides-de-camp  du  roiy  Poles,  savants',  newspaper 
editors,  and  a  Turk.  Every  rank  has  its  place  in  the  attention  of  the  host; 
and  he  poises  his  civilities  as  though  a  ray  the  more,  one  shade  the  lese, 
would  upset  the  balance  of  nations,  and  compromise  the  peaoe  of  Europe. 
In  that  respect,  nothing  ever  surpassed  the  old  Dutch  embassy,  at  ■  > 

where  the  maitre  d^hotel  had  strict  orders  to  serve  coifee  to  the  ministers, 
eau  Sucre  to  the  secretaries,  and  nothing  to  the  attaekis.  No  plea  of  heat, 
fatigue,  or  exhaustion,  was  ever  suffered  to  infringe  a  rule  founded  on  the 
broadest  views  of  diplomatic  rank.  A  cup  of  coffee  thus  became,  like  a 
cordon  or  a  star,  an  honourable  and  proud  distinction ;  and  the  esviable 
possessor  sipped  his  Mocha,  and  coquetted  with  the  spoon,  with  a  sense  of 
dignity  ordinary  men  know  nothmg  of  in  such  circumstances ;  while  the 
secretary's  eau  sucri  became  a  goal  to  the  young  aspirant  in  the  eare«r» 
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tfliuih  must  have  siifred  bb  early  ambitidn,  and  stunulated  his  ardour  foB: 
success* 

Ift  aa  some  folk  say,  human  intellect  is  never  more  oonspieuous  than, 
where  a  high  order  ot*  inuid  can  descend  to  some  paltiy,  insignificant  dr<^ 
eiJUDStapoei  and  bring  to  its  consideration  all  the  force  it  possesses,  eerte9»: 
diplomatic  people  must  be  of  a  no  mean  order  of  oapaclty, 

Fit>m  the  qoestion  of  a  disputed  frontier  to  that  of  a  place  at  dinner, 
tbei^  is  but  one  spring:  from  the  oourse  of  a  river  tewards  the  sea^  and  « 
procession  to  table,  the  practised  mind  bounds  as  naturally  as  thcHigfa  it, 
were  a  hop  and  a  step.  A  case  in  pcnnt  occurred  some  short  time  since  at 
Frankfort. 

The  etiquette  in  this  city  gives  the  president  of  the  diet  proeedenoe 
of  the  dlflSi^reot  members  of  the  corps  di^maiiqme^  wiiO|  hoireveri  all  take 
rank  before  the  rest  of  the  diet. 

The  Austrian  ministeri  wiio  oeenpied  the  post  of  president,  bemg 
absent,  the  Prussian  envoy  held  the  office  ad  vUerim^  and  believed  that^ 
with  the  duties,  its  privileges  became  his. 

M.  Anstett,  the  Prussian  envoy,  having  invited  his  colleagues  to  dixHier^ 
the  gravequestion  arose — ^who  was  to  go  first  ?  On  one  hand  the  dowager, 
was  the  minister  of  France,  who  always  preceded  tbe  othws ;  on  the  other 
was  the  Prussian,  a  pro  tempore  president,  and  who  showed  no  dispositioa 
to  coneede  his  pretensioes. 

The  important  moment  avrived-'^-tbe  door  was  flung  wide ;  end  an  tm«- 
posing  voiee  fKrodaimed-^*^  ilfa Jame  ia  baronne  eH  servie.*^  Scarce: 
were  the  words  spoken,  when  tlie  Prussian  spcang  fiorward,  and,  of&ring 
hie  arm  gaUantly  to  Madame  d' Anstett,  led  the  way,  before  the  Fienebmait 
bad  time  to  look  around  him* 

When  the  party  were  seated  at  table,  M*  d* Anstett  looked  about  bim  in. 
estate  of  embarraissnieirt  and  uneasiness ;  then^  suddenly  raUyiog,  be  called^ 
out  in  a  voice  audible  throughout  the  whole  room — ^  Serve  the  soup  to. 
the  minister  of  France  first  1"  The  order  was  obeyed,  and  the  Frencb 
minister  had  lifted  his  third  spoonful  to  \m  lips  before  the  humbled  Prusaian- 
had  tasted  his« 

The  next  day  saw  couriers  flying  extra  post  tlmHigh  all  Europe,  oon* 
veying  the  important  intelligence,  that  when  all  other  preoedenoe  fuledf: 
tpup  might  be  resorted  to,  to  test  rank  and  supremacy. 

And  now  enoi:^h  for  the  present  of  ministers  Drdinary  and  extraordinary^' 
envoys  and  plenipos  $  though  I  intend  to  come  back  to  tbem  at  another 
opportunity. 


FAAOMXIIT  iy.-^AKTWSBP«-^^^THB  PISC«XR'S  HAUS." 

It  was  through  no  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Van  Hoogendorp's  ad--- 
venture  that  I  found  myself  one  morning  at  Antwerp.  I  like  the  old  town  I 
I  like  its  quaint,  irregular  streets,  its  glorious  cathedbral,  the  old  "*  Place,'* 
with  ita  alleys  of  trees ;  I  Hke  the  Flemish  women  and  their  long-'eiured 
caps ;  and  I  Hke  the  table  ^hote  at  the  St.  Antoine— among  other  reasons, 
because,  being  at  one  o'clock,  it  affwds  a  capital  argtment  for  a  hot  snpper 
at  nine. 

1  do  not  know  how  other  people  may  feel,  but  to  me  I  must  confess 
much  of  the  pleasure  the  Continent  aflbrds  me  is  destroyed  by  the  jargon 
of  «<  Commisstonaires^''  and  the  cant  of  guide-books.  Why  is  not  a  manper- 
mitted  to  sit  down  before  that  great  prcture,  <'  The  Descent  from  the 
Cross,**  and  gaae  his  flill  on  it?    Why  may  ^e  not  look  till  the  whr' 
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of  care,  of  horror,  and  despair,  are  graven  in  his  iueniory>i*M^r4fr''Wi>k9 
erased  a^afn?''Why,  I  ^y,iimy'ii«*hdtMudy  tM*>4iini^aiiqmllty»nditMi^ 
without  soitf*  c(mt«sd>''tobit6ef^y«^kin^<Ml(nr nilA  VHiMr^tMr*a HivlyfblouMi 
and  Wooden' «hf<^exf4HMfig»^ln>7Mllt^':rr«ri^bi<tta^  ^mvk* 

whr^H''hei8'H9*i»ieH1ltebdtd>pHiftf'fl^l»0»AI^pf<iHsiate^^        liii'i'  /f'«>    i'**'  ' 

Bot^I  tAutol^n6t  my^lf 'CohintfU  thd  v^i^rl-otfi  «mr<fi0|ivdbatliig.  *wl  will* 
not  uttteMfit  Any'ddsoriplloti'or  it  ^iMiHid  #hic^'fiiithoiie«>rhDliNre«eeil  H«  * 
could  reali^^  nol'iofle  of 'tMe  itnpffhwittWth^i ^»rltf 'ilmetf  tllto^^  'and  ^ 
those  ik4io  *h*vo 'ti«t,''itoold  obnMeymoching'-afi.ulL*  I*i*inli><tMit'lior«)ny> 
reader  with  the  tiresome  cant  of  "effect,"  ^eitiM^»isio«,'*'f<Jfonsei"»'^d«pllH*^' 
and  « ireUef,^  "but,  insteaMl*  «I'«U'  this,  JWiHiell  Mm  a^lMM'Kofkry^afaoht 
the  piotune,  whiehi ' if  it' hs^ nd  otber m^k/4ia^  M  lettt tfiatof  ^iwUftmi* 
ticity*  '■  *      •? '  ■  I    '   '  '  \t    I-  .,»•  I  'uii:!   )ii  •    h  I'f'Mi'"  •  •,'  #/  »■  fc  . 

Rub^ns^-«4rho,  amoAg"  ills' -btlier'taBiltei-wtig'r'peat'  4(#l^t-^%ar^«ry 
desirous  to  erda^ge  hfo  garden' by  adding  to 'it' n  }iatcbof'gMRf*d'a^itiiiig; 
It  chanced,  Wifortunately,  tliatthis  plec«^of"]iffiddidi^liMl6i^t»«M  In* 
dividual  who  could  be  'teMi)»t«d  by  ft>  larg»  prt«ei  l»ill  lo  ar  Mcwiy  or  -eKib 
called  the  "  Arquebu8siers,"'onei  of^  tbosie'  (Ad'  Fl^misb'  gulMi  wbtab  idatif 
their  ^origin  s^f thrill  centuries 'bfielt.  ifii^0}ble>'t«>  every  tem^^ftatioti  ^f 
money,  they  teststod  all  tbe^^ainter's  ofibrft^'and  alk  ien^'Mly  isoiwnlM 
to  relinquish  the  laud  (m  condition  that  he 'would  jiaht'a  (ilctttm  Ibr  Hwaw, 
represeUting  thMr  patfon  saint,'  Su  €hri8tO|ihen  Tc  tMa  ^RobMis  i^adily 
acceded,  hh  «onlydMRbdlty  being  to  iind  out  >A»me/ incideiit  in  'tbe  gobd 
saint's  Hfe  wbfdi  might  serve  as>a  anbjectf  Whfl»'6t>Cbriato|iiler  bad  ^ 
do  with  cross-bows  or  sharlHshbOters,  nd^'One*  (Mvold- dell 'fiimr 'Mid  Am* 
many  a  long  day  be  puaried  Ms  mind  wichbAt'ever-beftng  sfbM'lo  Mtiipoii  » 
solution  6f  the  difficulty.  At  last,"ln  de9pa^,  -fhe-elymolofry  bf  the  wiwd 
suggested  a  plan ;  and  «*  christopheros,"  or'erodB4ieflnslr,'«ilbrdiMi*'lbe  hbM 
on  which  he  began  his  great  pilstufe  of  «<  The  Desoeott*^ '  ^F^r  mmMlka^lMig 
he  worked  industriously  af  tlie  paintiog,  takibg'«n  krterest  km  itt  ^eCafla 
such  M  he  confesses  never  to  have  felt  in  any  of  his'previooi  in>rbs.  'Me 
knew  it  tb  be  his  thef  daw^rey  •  ahd  looked  fonvlu4  witb  n  ntUHftiWgdt- 
ness  to  the' moment  when  be  should  display  it  before  itaibtuve  fiMaenoi% 
and  receive  their  congratulations  on  hb  success. 

The  day  came ;  the  ^  Arquebuss"  mea  assemfaMi  awl  lepiii^  in  a 
body  to  Ruben's  house;  the  Urge  folding  shutteiu  wyeh>eoiiMa]ed'4be 
painting  were  opened,  and  tfaetriuinph  of  the  punter^  geaiorwa^  displayed 
before  them  s  but  not  a  word  was  apoken  %  no^xolaaiaiioD'oradMMIioal  br 
wonder  broke  from  the  aviembled  throng  i  not  m  mannur  of  i^eAaurtii  or 
even  surprise,  was  there:  on  the  contrary,  the  artist  bebeMh' nothing  but 
faces  expressive  of  disappointmeait  aad  diaaailsfaetion  9  «nd  at  kmgth, 
after  a  considerable  pause,  one  question  burst  from  «n»rj  lip^^**  Where  is 
SL  Christopher  ?**  ...  ■     »     . .    . 

;  It  was  to  no  purpaae  be  explained  tbe  t^hject  -of  hie  work")  bi  vais  be 
assured  them  thkit  the  picture  was  the  greatcat  he  ha4  ^verpriaUd,  <and 
far  superior  to  what  he  had  eoatncted  to  give  them*  Th^y  stood  obda* 
rate  and  motioaleast  it  was  St«  Christoplier  tbqr  wished  ibr;  it  wai>  for 
him  they  bargained,  and  him  they  would  lia^^. 

Ttie  aifercation  cootinned  loiig  and  earnest.  Some  ef  theaa;  ihei«'iM>- 
derate,  hopni^  to  coooiiiate  both  partiea,  auggeited  that,  aa  there  was  a 
email  space  imemplbyed  in  the  left  of  tbe  painting,  St.  Chrisfopher  eoaiki 
be  introduced  there  by  making  him  somewhat  dimmBti««.  Habeaa  f«» 
jected  the  proposal  with  disgust:  hia  great  woifc  waa  aot  to  be  destroyed 
by  such  aa  anomaly  aa  this$  and  so>  breaking  off  the  negotiatloii  at  enee^ 
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heidkii^Hi9ed',tb0  ^.Am|i|C^«99>*'  Men,  4^d.ffeUoqui8hed  lOll  f  retensipn .  to  the 

MttUeitiiireiiiflbfdf  for,, 9^1119  itioiitb&.thM3,  ivben  th^  bui^omaster,  whp 
wM'fiii'aixifnt  -iidi^jfieiiMtf  JRuUen's/igei^u^^  came,  to  bear  t)^  entire,  traos- 
action^  i:aiid,^i«wMingi(p^t4hei]>aii]itflffi.  suggested  >.aip  expedient  by  which 
every  difficulty  might  be.«/iifoi<ie^ieii4  hothipartie^  nent  .Krontent*  "  Why 
not/'  8aid!>bei.<f^4^eiiA  Bti..€hnatophflr  miUm.outalfJ^  ef.th^shftleri? 
You  ha^e  «Hr^Iyj«pae9tteQOu0h:>lher6^  an^  (^an.mabe  him.of  any  ^  you 
like.'*  i.Thetarliiitt  oaughtat/tiie>pn)poaal)i<«eized'4fia  ohalkiy  and  inafew. 
minutes  Aetohed:  jeut  a  gigmitiQi  aaioit,  whioh.  the  .buvgomaster  iitonce 
pn>nopnoed8ulie4'to'th«oeflafsioR.      .  <  .     .  

The  ^VAiquebuse"  viieA  iwere*  again  inttvoduced;  and,  imrnediately  on 
behoUfaig  lheir<patDpn,  profenaed  jtbemaelves  perfectly  satisfied*  The  bar- 
gain was  concluded,  the  land  ceded,  and  the  picture  hung  up  in  the  greet 
cathedral /ef  AntHierp,  where,  with  tbet^esoeptioa  of  the  ehort  period  that 
Fn^ch.qioliaAiQBt  yarned  it  to  the  .Louvre^,  it  <  baa  remained  ever  since,  a 
monumentr  (^•.tbe^artist'aigeniusi.the  gveaiteat  and  moat  finished  of  all  his  . 
works. .  wAadinow  thatl  hAvefdooe  my  story.,:  TU  try  aiid.find  out  that 
little  quBJnit^hoitoli  they-  calb  Ihe .  *'  Fischer^ .  Haus.'' 

tFiAaea.fmai)s  ago,  I  remember  .lo^ng  nay  way  one  night  in  the  streets  of 
Airt wesp.  I  eouldib't  Apeak  at  word  o^tFlemiih :  tlie  few  people  L  met  couldn't 
understand  aiwond  of  .Fjiencb*. .  I  wandfred  about  for  full  two  hours,  and 
heard  the-aU  cathedial  clock  .plf^i-a-psalm^  tune,-  and  the  St.  Joseph  tried 
its..ha«d.on  anot,hcir»  •  r  AnWAtchwAa  .oried  the.,  hour  through  a  cow's  horn, 
and  aetiaU.lfae^doge  A-bankin^;  imd  then  all  was  still  1^;^,  and  I  plodded 
alongMRttboutith0  &iDteat  idi^  o£,the -points. ofitbe  c^impass.* 

In  thisxmoedy.firagie.ofT  miiMl.Iwaa,  .wbeatbe  heavy  clank  of  a  pair  of 
sabota  behied  i^prised  me  that  ^emecme*  was  {bllo  wing.  <I  turned  sharply 
about,  endiaoeoaied  him  iai<*ce9oL      .. 

M  fingUah  V  aald  he,)ia  a  thicks  iguttural  tone.  .     .    • 

^S  Yes,  4haflk  b«aKem".aaid.I«  <  '^  do  yoa  speak  Englidi ?*'  < 
.^<  Ja,  nynheeDf"  anspveved  he*      •   . 

Tbsiughithisireplyidida't  pn>mise  very  favourably,  I  immediately  asked 
him  to  guide  ma  I  to  my  hotel»  upou  which  bei^shdok  his  head  gravely,  and 
aid  nothing. 

'« J>oi»'liyopi.spedk  English?"  said  I. / 

.^JalMsaidiheienoemore* '  - 

.^I'vO'lost.my'Wayi'^iedls  (' I  am  a  slvangier;'' 

Ha  Jeoiifriat  ma  doggedly  for  a  miuuAe  or  two,,  and  then,  with  a  stern 
gravity.  «ef  manneff,  aad  a  piilegm  I  cannot  attempt  to  conveyi  he  said—* 
i.H<I>.«*.«HA.ii^«gfie8l^'   .       -- 

M  What  t"  said  I ;  .^«  what  da  you  mean  r'? 

*«Jat'//waa  the  only  reply i  ^  .1     . 

^  If  you  know  English,  why  won't  you  speak  it  ?** 
,.^  D,\  ,#  Aja  eyes  l*'  said  he  with'  a  deep  solemn  tone. 
t^.Is  that  all.  youi  know. «£,  the  language?"  cried  I,  stamping  with 
impatieaee*!   ^f  O^n  you  sagr  no.  more  than  that  ?" 

«^Dr-««-^n  ^0tir<ey^r  isolated  he. with  as  much  composure  as  though 
he  were  maintaining  an  earnest  conversation* 

WhcAil  had.svAeieotly  recovered. from  the  hearty  fit  of  laughter  this 
collQ(|uy>  ooeasiooed  ,me»il  began  hysigjus  such  as  melo-dramatie  people 
make  to  express:  sleep»  placing  my  head  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand,  snoring 
and  yawning  to  represent  that  I  stood  in  need  of  a  bed. 

<*  Ja  r  cried  my  companion  with  more  energy  than  before,  and  led  the 
way  down  one  narrow  street  and  up  another,  traversing  lanes,  where  twQ 
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men  oould  acareely  go  abrenst,  until  at  length  wd  reached  a  biteeh  of  (h<f 
Scheldt,  along  ^vhich  we  continued  for  above  twenty  niinutest  Suddenly 
tli6  sound  of  voices  shouting  a  species  of  Dutch  tune,  for  so  its  unspeakable 
wordfl,  and  wooden  turnst  bespoke  it,  apprised  me  that  wa  were  near  m 
house  where  the  people  were  yet  astir* 

"  Ha  !*'  said  It  <'  this  is  a  hotel  then." 

Another  "JaP 

«  What  do  they  call  it  ?*' 

A  shake  of  the  headt 
'    "  That  will  do»  good  night,"    said  I»  as  I  saw  the  bright  lights  gleaaiiag 
from  the  small  diamond  panes  of  an  old  Flemish  window ;  *'  I  am  mudt 
oblig^  to  you*" 

<«  D n  ^dur  eyes !"  said  my  friend,  taking  off  bis  hat  politely^  aiid 

making  me  a  low  bow,  while  he  added  something  in  Flemiski  which  I 
sincerely  trust  was  of  a  more  polite  and  complimentary  import  than  hi» 
parting  benediction  in  English. 

As  I  turned  from  the  Flemingt  I  entered  a  narrow  halli  which  led  by  a 
low-arched  door  into  a  large  room  along  which  a  number  of  tables  wer9 
placed,  each  crowded  by  its  own  party,  who  clinked  thdr  eana  and 
vooiferaited  a  ehorus,  which,  from  constant  repetition  rings  atiU  in  my 
memory— 

"  Wenn  die  wcin  Ist  in  die  mann, 
Ber  wetsdheid  den  ist  in  die  kan." 

or  in  the  vernacular— 

"  When  the  wine  is  in  the  man, 
Then  is  the  wisdom  in  the  can.** 

A  sentiment  which  a  very  brief  observation  of  their  faees  indoeed  m# 
perfectly  to  concur  in.  Over  the  cbfmney-pieoe  an  Inseriptfion  wns  painted 
in  letters  of  about  a  fbot  long  ^  Heir  rerkoopt  man  Bier,**  implying  wAat 
a  very  cursory  observation  might  have  conveyed  to  any  one,  even  on  the 
evidence  of  his  nose^  that  beer  was  a  very  attainable  fluid  in  the  tttablish- 
ment  The  floor  was  sanded,  and  the  walls  white-washed,  aava  f^hmni 
some  pictorial  illustrations  of  Flemish  habits  were  displayed  in  bhiok 
chalk,  or  the  smoke  of  a  candle. 

As  I  stood,  uncertain  whether  to  advance  or  fetreal,  a  large  portly 
Fleming,  with  a  great  waisteont,  made  of  the  skin  of  some  bdast,  eyed  Ine 
iteftdfhsi^y  from  head  to  foot,  and  then,  as  if  divining  my  embamissnmnt, 
beckoned  me  to  approach,  ond  ported  to  a  seat  on  the  bench  besldo  hfmi^ 
J  was  not  long  in  availing  myself  of  his  politeness,  and  before  half  an  hour 
elapsed  found  myself  with  a  brass  can  of  beer,  about  eighteen  fncheit  in 
height,  before  me,  while  I  was  smoking  away  as  though  [  had  been  h6m 
within  the  '*  dykes,"  and  never  knew  the  luxury  of  dry  land. 

Around  the  table  sat  some  seven  or  eight  others,  whose  phlegmatic  Idok 
and  sententious  aspect  convinced  me  they  were  Flemings.  At  the  far  eAd, 
however,  was  one  whose  dark  eyes,  flashing  beneath  heavy  shaggy  eye«* 
brows,  huge  whiskers,  and  bronited  complexion,  distinguish^  him 
sufliciently  from  the  rest.  He  appeared,  too,  to  have  sometlring  of  respee€ 
paid  him,  Inasmnoh  as  the  others  invariably  nodded  to  him,  whenever  they 
lifted  their  cans  to  their  months.  He  wore  a  low  for  cap  on  his  head,  and 
his  dark  blue  frock  ^ms  trimmed  also  with  fur,  and  slashed  with  a  spedaa 
of  braiding,  like  an  undress  uniform. 

Unlike  the  rest,  he  spoke  a  great  deal,  not  only  to  his  own  party,  but 
maintaining  a  conversation  with  varioqn  others  thfongh  thie  voonH-^oipeir 
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times  spetking  Frenclu  then  Dutdi,  and  occasionally  changing  to  German, 
or  Italian,  with  all  which  tongues  he  appeared  so  familiar,  that  I  was  fairly 
puzzled  to,  what  country  to  attribute  him« 

■I  could  mark  at  times  that  he  stole  a  sly  glance  over  towards  where  I 
was  sitting,  and  more  than  once  I  thought  I  observed  him  watching  what 
effect  his  voluble  powers  as  a  lingsist  was  producing  upon  me.  At  last 
our  eyes  met,  he  smiled  politely,  and  taking  up  the  can  before  him,  he 
bowed, saying,  "  A  voire sant6^  momieur*' 

I  acknowledged  the  compliment  at  once,  and  seizing  the  opportunity 
begged  to  knoiv,  of  what  land  so  accomplished  a  linguist  was  a  native« 
His  face  brigfitened  up  at  once>  a  certain  smile  of  self-satisfied  triumph 
passed  over  his  features,  he  sniaclsed  his  lips,  and  then  poured  out  a  torrent 
of  strange  aoundsi  which  from  their  accent,  I  guessed  to  be  Rossian. 

«Do  you  .speak  Sclavonic?"  said  he  in  French;  and  as  I  nodded  i^ 
H^ativci  he  Bdded'**-*^ Spanish,  Portuguese?" 

«  Neither,"  said  I. 

^  Where  do  you  dome  from,  then  ?*'  asked  he,  retorting  my  question.    ^ 

>'  Ireland,  if  you  may  hare  beard  of  such  a  place." 

'^HurrooT  cried  he,  with  a  yell  that  made  the  room  start  with 
amazement.  '^By  the  powers. I  I  thought  so;  come  up  my  heartyy  and 
give  me  a  shake  of  your  hand." 

If  I  were  astonished  before,  need  I  say  how  I  felt  now. 

"  And  are  you  really  a  countryman  of  mine  ?"  said  I,  as  I  took  my  seat 
beside  him. 

<<  Faith,  I  believe  so.  Con  O'Kelly  does  not  sound  very  like  Italian,  an4 
that's  my  name  any  how ;  but  wait  a  bit»  they're  calling  on  me  for  a 
t)utch  song,  and  when  I've  done,  we'll  have  a  chat  together." 

A  very  uproarious  clattering  of  brass  and  pewter  cans  on  the  tables, 
announced  that  the  company  was  becoming  impatient  for  Mynheer 
CKelly's  performance,  which  be  immediately  began ;  but  of  either  the 
words  or  air  I  can  render  no  possible  account,  I  only  know  there  was  a 
kind  of  refrain  or  chorus,  in  which  all  round  each  table  took  hands  and 
danced  a  '^  grand  round,"  making  the  most  diabolical  clatter  with  wooden 
shoes,  I  ever  listened  to.  After  which  the  song  seemed  to  subside  into  a  low 
droning  sound,  implying  sleep.  The  singer  nodded  his  head,  the  company 
followed  the  example,  and  a  long  heavy  note  like  snoring  was  heard 
throi^h  tlie  room,  when  suddenly,  with  a  hiccup,  he  awoke,  the  others  alsof 
and  then  tbe  song  broke  out  once  more  in  all  its  vigour  to  end  as  before  i^ 
another  danee»  an  exercise  in  which  I  certainly  fared  worse  than  my  neighbours, 
who  tramped  on  my  corns  without  mercy,  leaving  it  a  very  questionable 
lact  how  far  his  *<  pious,  glorious,  and  immortal  memory"  was  to  be 
respected  who  had  despoiled  my  country  of  <<  wooden  shoes"  when  walking 
joft'  with  its  bra^  mpney. 

The  melody  over,  Mr.  O' Kelly  proceeded  to  question  somewhat  minutely 
lis  to  how  I  had  chanced  upon  this  hou8%  which  was  not  known  to  many 
even  of  the  residents  of  Antwerp. 

I  briefly  explained  to  him  the  ciroumatances  which  led  me  to  my  present 
asylum,  at  which  he  laughed  heartily, 

<'  You  don*t  know,  then,  where  you  are?"  said  he,  looking  at  me  with  a 
droll  half-suspicions  smile. 

''  No ;  ifs  a  Schenk  Haus,  I  suppose,*'  replied  I. 

<<  Ye8»  to  be  sure,  it  is  a  Schenk  Haus^  but  it's  the  resort  only  of 
amugglers,  and  those  connected  with  their  traffic.  Every  man  about  you, 
And  there  are  as  yon  see  some  seventy  or  eighty,  are  all  either  sea-faring 
foIk%  or  landamea  associated  with  them  in  ccmtraband  trade," 
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^<  But  how  is  this  done  so  openly  ?  the  house  is  surely  known  lo  Che 
police." 

'<  Of  course,  and  they  are  well  paid  for  taking  no  notice  of  it." 

"  And  you  ?'* 

^  Me !  Well  /  do  a  little  (hat  way  too,  though  it's  only  a  branch  of  my 
business.  I'm  only  Dirk  Hatteraik  when  I  come  down  to  the  ooast :  then 
you  know  a  man  doesn  t  like  to  be  idle ;  so  that  when  I'm  here  or  on  the 
Bretagny  shore,  I  generally  mount  the  red  cap,  and  buckle  on  the  cutlaaa 
just  to  keep  moving,  as  when  I  go  inland  I  take  an  occasional  turn  with 
the  gypsy  folk  in  Bohenua,  or  the  masons  in  the  Basque  provinces: 
nothing  like  being  up  to  every  thing — that's  my  way-" 

I  confess  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  at  my  comp«nk>n's  acconal  of 
himself,  and  not  over  impressed  with  the  rigour  of  his  principles ;  but  my 
curiosity  to  know  more  of  him,  became  so  much  the  stronger 

"  Well,"  said  I,  ''you  seem  to  have  a  jolly  life  of  it ;  and,  certain] j,  a 
healthful  one." 

''  Aye,  that  it  is,"  replied  he  quickly.  ^  I've  more  than  once  thought  of 
going  back  to  Kerry,  and  living  quietly  for  the  rest  of  my  days — ^for  I 
could  afford  it  well  enough ;  but,  somehow,  the  Uiought  of  staying  in  one 
place,  talking  always  to  the  same  set  of  people,  seeing  every  day  the  same 
sights,  and  hearing  the  same  eternal  little  gossip  about  little  things  and 
little  folk,  was  too  much  for  me,  and  so  I  stuck  to  the  old  trader  which  I 
suppose  I'll  not  give  up  now  as  long  as  I  live." 

*'  And  what  may  that  be  ?"  asked  I,  curious  to  know  how  he  filled  up 
moments  snatched  from  the  agreeable  pursuits  he  had  already  mentioned. 

He  eyed  me  with  a  shrewd,  suspicious  look  for  above  a  minute,  and  then, 
laying  his  hand  on  my  arm,  said — 
•   *'  Where  do  you  put  up  at  here  in  Antwerp  ?" 

«  The  St.  Antoine." 

<'  Well,  I'll  come  over  for  you  to-morrow  evening  about  nine  o*cloek  | 
you're  not  engaged,  are  you  ?" 

''  No,  I've  no  acquaintance  here^" 
'   *'  Nine,  then,  be  ready,  and  you'll  come  and  take  a  bit  of  supper  with 
me ;  and,  in  exchange  for  your  news  of  the  old  country,  I'll  tell  you  son^* 
thing  of  my  career." 

I  readily  assented  to  a  proposal  which  promised  to  make  me  better 
acquainted  with  one  evidently  a  character;  and  after  half  an  hour's  chatting 
I  rose. 

<*  You're  not  going  away,  are  you  r"  said  he.  *<  Wdl,  I  can't  leave  this 
yet ;  BO  rU  just  send  a  boy  to  show  you  the  way  to  the  St.  Antony." 

With  that  he  beckoned  to  a  lad  at  one  of  the  tables,  and  addMsing  m 
few  words  in  Flemish  to  him,  he  shook  me  warmly  bv  the  hand:  the  wlrale 
room  rose  respectfully  as  I  took  my  leave^  and  1  could  see  that  Mr. 
O' Kelly's  friend  stood  in  no  small  estimation  with  the  company. 

The  day  was  just  breaking  when  I  reached  my  hotel ;  but  I  knew  I 
could  poach  on  the  daylight  for  what  the  dark  had  robbed  me ;  and» 
besides,  my  new  acquaintance  promised  to  repay  the  loss  of  a  nighi*« 
sleep,  should  it  even  come  to  that. 

Punctual  to  his  appointment,  my  newly-made  friend  knocked  at  mj 
door  exactly  as  the  cathedral  was  chiming  for  nine  o'clock.  His  dreaa 
was  considerably  smarter  than  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  his  whole  air 
and  bearing  bespoke  a  decree  of  quiet  ease  and  reserve  very  different  from 
his  free-and-easy  carriage  in  the  ^  Fischer's  Haus."  Aa  I  accompanied  hias 
through  the  porie  eocheref  we  passed  the  landlord,  who  saluted  us  mtth 
much  politeness,  shaking  my  companion  by  the  hand,  like  an  old  tkknL 
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'<  You  are  acquainted  here,  I  see,"  said  L 

*'  Tliere'  irre  few  landlords  from  Lube^k  to  Leghorn  I  ddti't  know  by 
this  time,"  was  the  reply,  and  he  smiled  as  he  spoke. 

A  caleche  with  one  hbrse  was  iraiting  for  us  without^  and'itatJD  fhis  we 
stepped.  The  driver  had  got  his  directions,  and  plying  his  whip  briskly, 
we  rattled  ov«r  the  paved  streets,  and '  pftsding  tht^u^h  a  Considerable  part 
of  the  town,  -arrived ^flt  last  at  obtf  of  the  g^tes. '  Slokvly  crossing  the  draw- 
bridge at  a  walk,  we  set  out  again  at  a  trot,  aiid  soon  I  eonld  'perceive^ 
through  the  haU*  light,  that  we  had  travcflrsed  the 'suburbs,  and  were 
entering  the  open  country;  ... 

*^  We're  not  far  to  go  now,^  said  my  companion,' who' Beemcld  to  suspect 
that  I  was  meditating  over  the  length  of  the  way ;  <*  where  you  see  the 
lights  yonder-^batls  our  ground."  .      ■   •.  ' 

The  noise  of  the  whetels'overthe  parti  soon  ^er  ceased,  and  I  found 
we  were  passing  across  a  grassy  lawn  in  front' ofn  !a]^e'house,'w1uch, 
even  by  the  twilight,  I  could  deteot  was  built  in  the  old  Flemish  tast^  A 
square  tower  flanked  one  extremity,  and  from  the  upper  partof  tliib  thd 
light  gleamed  to  which  my  companion  pointed. 

We  descended  from  the  carriage  at  the  fbot  of  a  louj^  terrace^  which, 
though  dilapidated  and  neglected,  bore  still  some  token  of  its  ancient 
splendour^  A  stray  statue  here  and  theM  remained,  to  ihark  its  former 
beauty,  while,  close  by,  the  hissing  splash  of  water  told  that  a  Jet  tTeau 
waa  playing  away,  unconscious  that  its  n¥ef  ^ods^  dolphins,  and  tritons 
had  long  since  departed.  ,,        .      . 

<<A  fine  old  place  once,**  said  my  new  friend;  '* the  old  chateau  of 
Overghem*— one  of  the  richest  seignories  of  Fldnders  in  its  day^-— sadly 
changed  now :  but  come,  follow  me.'^ 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way  into  the  hall,  where  detaching  a  rude  lantern 
that  was  hung  against  the  wall,  he  ascended  the  brohd-oak  stairs.    ' 

I  could  trace,  by  the  fitful  gleam  of  the  light,  that  the  walls  had 
been  painted  in  fresco^  the  architraves  of  the  Windows  and  doors  being 
richly  carved,  in  all  the  grotesque  extravagance  of  old  Flemish  art ;  a 
gallery,  which  traversed  the  |building,  was  hung  with  old  pictures,  appa- 
rently family  portraits,  but  they  were  all  either  destroyed  by  danip  or 
rotting  with  neglect ;  at  the  extremity  of  this,  a  narrow  stair  conducted  us 
by  a  winding  ascent  to  the  upper  story  of  the  tower,  where,  for  the  first 
time,  my  companion  had  recourse  to  a  key,  with  which  he  opened  a  low, 
pointed  door,  and  ushered  me  into  an  apartment,  at  which  I  could  scaroely 
help  expressing  my  surprise  aloud  as  I  entered. 

The  room  was  of  small  dimensions,  but  seemed  actually  the  boudour  of 
a  palace.  Rich^cabinets  in  bnhl  graced  the  walls,  brilliant  in  all  the 
splendid  oostliness  of  tortoise-shell  and  silver  inlaying ;  bronzes  of  the 
rarest  kind;  pictures;  vases;  curtains  of  gorgeous  damask  covered  the 
windows;  and  a  chismey-piece  of  carved  black » oak,  representing  a  pil- 
grimage, presented  a  depth  of  perspective  and  a  beauty  of  design  beyond 
any  thing  I  had  ever  witnessed.  The  floor  was  covered  with  an  old 
tapestry  of  Oudenarde,  spread  over  a  heavy  Persian  rug,  into  which  the 
feet  sank  at  every  step,  while  a  silver  lamp,  of  antique  mocdd,  threw  a  soft, 
mellow  liffht  around,  revolving  on  an  axis,  whose  machinery  played  a  slow 
but  soothing  melody,  delightfully  in  harmony  with  all  about. 

^  You  like  this  kind  of  thing,"  said  my  companion,  who  watdied,  with 
evident  •satisfaction,  the  astonishment  and  admuration  with  which  I  re- 
garded every  object  around  me.  ^  That's  a  pretty  bit  of  carving  there-^ 
that  was  done  by  Van  Zoost,  from  a  design  of  Schneider's ;  see  how  the 
lobsters  are  crawling  over  the  tangled  aea-weed  there^  and  look  how  the 
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leaves  seem  to  fall  heavy  and  flaccid,  as  if  wet  mA  spray.  This  is  good, 
too;  it  was  painted  by  Gherard  Dow;  it  is  a  portrait  of  himself;  he  is 
making  a  study  of  that  little  boy  who  stands  there  on  the  tabic ;  see  bow 
he  has  disposed  the  light,  so  as  to  fall  on  the  little  fellow's  side,  tipping 
him  from  the  yellow  curls  of  his  round  bullet  head  to  the  angle  of  his 
white  sabot. 

•  "  Yes,  you're  right,  that  is  by  Van  Dyk;  only  a  sketch  to  be  sure,  bnt 
has  all  his  manner.  I  like  the  Velasquez  yonder  better,  but  they  both  hold 
the  same  excellence.  TA^  could  represent  birth.  Just  see  that  dark 
fellow  there,  he's  no  beauty  you'll  say,  but  regard  him  closely,  and  tell  me 
if  he  was  one  to  take  a  liberty  with  ;  look  at  his  thin  clenched  lip,  and 
that  long  th{n«pointed  chin,  with  its  straight  stiff  beard — can  there  a  doubt 
he  was  a  gentleman  ?  Talce  care,  gently,  your  elbow  grazed  it  That  is  a 
specimen  of  the  old  Japan  china — a  lost  art  now,  they  cannot  produce 
the  blue  colour  you  see  tliere,  running  into  green.  See,  the  flowers  aro 
laid  on  after  the  cup  is  baked,  and  the  birds  are  a  separate  thing  after  all ; 
but  come  tliis  is,  perhaps,  tiresome  work  to  you,  follow  me." 

Notwithstanding  my  earnest  entreaty  to  remain,  he  took  me  by  the  arm, 
and  opening  a  small  door,  covered  by  a  mirror,  led  me  into  another  room, 
the  walls  and  ceiling  of  which  were  in  dark  oak  wainscot ;  a  single  picture 
occupied  the  space  above  the  chimney,  to  which,  however,  I  gave  little 
attention,  my  eyes  being  fixed  upon  a  most  appetizing  supper  which  figured 
on  the  small  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Not  even  the  savoury  odour 
of  the  good  dishes,  or  my  hosfs  entreaty  to  begin,  could  turn  me  from  the 
'contemplation  of  the  antique  silver  covers,  car^^ed  in  the  richest  fAshiuu. 
The  handles  of  the  knives  were  fashioned  into  representations  uf  saints 
and  angels,  and  the  costly  ruby  glasses  of  Venetian  origin,  were  surrounded 
with  cases  of  gold  filagree  of  the  most  delicate  and  beautiftil  character. 

"  We  must  be  our  own  attendants,"  said  the  host.  ••  What  have  you 
there?  Here  are  some  Ostende  oysters,  "en  matelote  that  is  a  small  capon 
truffled;  here  are  some  cutlets  **aux paints  dTa^tperge**  But  let  us  begin  and 
explore  as  we  proceed  ;  a  glass  of  Chablis  with  your  oysters ;  what  a  pitj 
these  Burgundy  wines  aroinaccessible  to  yon  In  England.  Chablis  scarcely 
bears  the  sea,  of  half  a  dozen  bottles,  one  is  drinkable ;  the  same  of  tite 
red  wines ;  and  what  is  there  so  generous  ?  not  that  we  are  to  despise  our 
old  friend  champagne;  and  now  that  youVe  helped  yourself  to  a/w/^, 
lefs  have  a  bumper.  By-the-by,  have  they  abandoned  that  absurd  notion 
they  used  to  have  in  England  about  champagne  ?  when  I  was  there  they 
never  served  it  during  the  first  course.  Now  champagne  should  come 
Immediately  after  your  soup,— your  glass  of  sherry  or  Madeira  Is  an  holo- 
caust oflbred  up  to  bad  cookery ;  for  if  the  soup  were  safe,  Chablis  or 
Sauteme  is  your  fluid.  How  is  the  capon  ?  good,  Fm  glad  of  it  These 
countries  excel  in  their  pouiardiJ* 

In  this  fashion  my  companion  ran  on,  accompanying  each  plate  with 
some  commentary  on  its  history  or  concoction ;  a  kind  of  dissertation,  I  must 
confess,  I  have  no  manner  of  objection  to,  especially  when  delivered  by  a 
host  who  illustrates  his  theorem  not  by  *' plates*'  but  *<  dishes." 

Supper  over,  we  wheeled  the  table  to  the  wall ;  and  drawing  forward 
another,  on  which  the  wine  and  dessert  were  already  laid  out,  prepared  to 
pass  a  pleasant  and  happy  evening,  in  all  form. 

*<  Worse  oountries  than  Holland,  Mr.  CXI^ary,"  said  my  companion,  as 
he  sipped  his  Biirgundv,  and  looked  with  ccstacy  at  the  rich  colour  of  the 
srioe  through  the  candle. 

<•  When  seen  thus,"  said  I,  <<  I  doiit  know  Ob  equal." 
%  .  *'  Wby»  perhaps  this  is  mlker  a  lavQurable  specimen  of  a  smuggler's 


cave,"  replied  he^  laogliing^    '<  Better  than  old  Di^lV  eb?    By-the-by, 
do  you  know  Scott  ?*■ 

"  No ;  I  am  sorry  tojsay  I  am  not  acquainted  with  him." 
<<  What  the  devil  could  have  led  him  bto  such  a  blunder  as  to  make 
Hatteraiky  a  regular  Dutchman,  sing  a  German  song  ?  Why,  « Ich  Bin 
liederlicli'  is  good  Hoch-Deutsch,  and  Saxon  to  boot.  A  Hollander 
might  just  as^well  have  chanted  modern  Greek  or  Coptic.  I'll  wager 
you,  that  Rubens  there  over  the  chimney,  against  a  orown-piece,  you'll  not 
find  a  Dutchman  from  Dort  to  Nimegen  could  repeat  the  lines  that  he 
has  made  a  regular  national  song  of;  and  again,  in  Quentin  Durward, 
he's  made  all  the  Liege  folk  speak  German.  That  was  even  a  worse  mis- 
take. Some  of  them  speak  French;  but  the  nation,  the  people,  are 
Wallons,  and  have  as  much  idea  of  German  as  a  Hottentot  has  of  the 
queen  of  hearts.  Never  mind,  he's  a  glorious  fellow  for  all  that,  and  here's 
his  health.  When  will  Ireland  have  his  equal,  to  chronicle  her  feats  of 
field  and  flood,  and  make  her  land  as  classic  as  Scott  has  done  his  own  T' 
f  While  we  rambled  on,  chatting  of  all  that  aame  uppermost,  the  wine 
passed  freely  across  the  narrow  table,  and  the  evening  wore  on.  My 
curiosity  to  know  ynore  of  one  who,  whatever  he  talked  of,  seemed 
thoroughly  informed  on,  grew  gradually  more  and  more ;  and  at  last  I 
ventured  to  remind  him  that  he  had  half  promised  me  the  previous 
evening,  to  let  me' hear  something  of  his  own  history. 

"No,  no,"  said  be,  laughing ;  "  story  telling  is  poor  work  for  the  teller 
and  the  listener  too  ;  and  when  a  man's  tale  has  not  even  brought  a  moral 
to  himself,  it's  scarcely  likely  to  be  more  generous  towards  his  neighbour." 
"  Of  course,"  said  I,.  ^'  I  have  no  claim,  aa  a  stranger  -" 
"Oh,  as  to  that,"  interrupted  he^  "somehow  I  feel  as  though  we 
were  longer  acquainted.  I've  seen  much  of  (be  world,  and  know  by  this 
time  that  some  men  begin  to  know  each  other  from  the  starting  post — 
others  never  do,  though  they  travel  a  life  long  together ; — so  that  on  that 
score  no  modesty.  If  you  care  for  my  story,  fill  your  glass,  and  let's  open 
another  flask,  and  «here  it's  for  you,  though  I  warn  you  beforehand  the 
narrative  is  somewhat  of  the  longest :" —  . 


TH<  YOITNO  ftttYL. 

BT  TBB  Utt  BOMW  CSAItAf  WMSS,  BfQ. 

**  This  it  to  be  a  mortal. 
And  f  eek  tba  tblos*  bejood  moitaUtf .  'WMANriBD. 

She  ga^tea  on  the  stars,  her  dark  hair  flung 

Back  firom  her  brow  of  marble  purity ; 

Her  hiffh^  pale  features  wear  a  holy  calqi 

Intensely  beautlAil,  like  Ocean's  wave 

Reposing  in  the  light  of  summer's  eve 

When  scarce  a  sound  doth  murmur  in  the  breeze. 

There  is  a  magic  in  her  lustrous  eye 

That  eloquently  speaks — a  nameless  spell — 

Silent  yet  breathing  volumes,  and  in  words 

Of  mystery  revealing  that  her  soul 

Holds  with  each  scene  of  wide  mRgnificence 

A  rapt  communion,  peopling  the  gloomy  waste. 

Of  Solitude  with  bright  imaginings. 
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And  catching  from  each  moiinti  and  valef  and  stfean^ 
The  gorgeous  visions  of  her  strange  romance* 

She  gazes  on  the  stars^  and  o'er  her  soul 
(Like  voices  from  the  undiscovered  shores) 
Rush  the  fond  though  that  in  the  grave  of  time 
Had  slumbered  long — ^memories  of  the  ipmtU^ 
Forgotten  hopes— and  dreams  of  vanished  jears** 
The  fame  of  gallant  heroes,  and  their  deeds 
Recorded  in  the  Poet's  martial  lay. 
And  chronicles  which  tell  of  empires  rent 
'Asunder :  and  as  she  gaxed,  the  bright  start 
Told  their  secrets,  and  ages  yet  unborn 
In  dreamv  indisttnctness-  shadowed  forth 
Stole  on  her  ravished  sight.     Stately  cities 
That  sate  majestic  in  their  queenly  pride. 
Stripped  of  their  coronal  of  towers  she  saw ; 
Ana  the  haUs  where  mirth  and  song  re-eehoed. 
Voiceless  as  the  tomb ;  and  the  streets  that  rang 
With  shouts  of  triumph,  as  the  victor's  ear 
Passed  od,  reeembltiM^  some  lone  wikfemess  | 
And  o'er  each  mined  arch  and  colonnade 
Wild  wreaths  of  ivv  twined :  no  echo  woke 
The  strange  unearthlv  stillness  of  the  scene— 
It  seem'd  as  if  Death  s  angel  spread  hu  wings 
O'er  the  devoted  city. 

She  trued  upon 
The  gleaming  tablet  of  the  clear  blue  sky 
The  destiny  of  kmgs :  their  grandeur  gona 
Like  the  rich  sunlight  from  the  crimson  dottd 
Of  even ;  themselves  lone  exiles,  erowaless. 
And  forgotten  as  though  they  ne'er  had  been* 
Youne  Warriors  too,  who  in  the  noble  cause 
Of  Liberty  unsheath'd  their  glitterii^  blades. 
She  saw  in  myriads  falling  on  the  plain 
Of  battle,  as  leaves  before  the  hollow  wind 
When  sweeping  through  the  red  Autumnal  woods* 
She  gased  on  Maidens  fair  and  beautiAil, 
That  in  celestial  loveliness  appeared 
Like  Hebes  of  the  earth ;  but  on  their  brows 
The  seal  of  Death  was  set,  and  those  voices 
Which  as  the  chiming  fall  of  waters  were 
Most  musical,  she  kntw  would  soon  be  hushed 
For  ever  I 

But  as  she  read  the  fatal  characters 
Emblaioned  on  the  starry  scroll  of  Heaven, 
A  deeper  shade  of  melancholy  passed 
O'er  her  pale  features,  and  a  pearly  tear 
FeU  from  those  large  dark  eyes,  mi  mournfully 
She  turned  from  the  sad  history. 
April,  1884. 
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We  arc  accustoma^  to>  boast  of  the 
intelligence  of  th^i  nineteenth  century 
— to  laud  ourselves  on  iti^  match  of 
mind  in  these  modern  days,,  and  to 
speak  of  the  popular  .  delusiqns  by 
vhich  past  generations  were  misled,  as 
of  the  spectral  shadows  of  ^'  the  long 
night  now  gone  down  thoeky/'  Mor-* 
monism  is  a  bitter  reply  to  ouf'self* 
laudation:  it  exhibits  to  ojsa  coiwioted 
swindler  received  as  a  prophet  by  theu<« 
sands  in  both  hena^spberea-t-^  literai*y 
forgery  so  thoroughly  ab«urd  and  pne* 
rilej  that  its  gross  aDacbronisms  may 
be  detected  by  a  bchool<4K)y^  of  the 
lowest  furm^  recognised  as  a  revela- 
tion,  and  placed  on  the  «ame  level  of 
authority  as  the  Bible  itself  ;-^a  creed 
full  of  the  most  palpable  falsehoods 
and  glaring  inconsistencies^  exercising 
an  influence  not  inferior  to  that  of 
Islamism  at  its  first  promulgation,  not 
only  in  America,  the  place  of  its  birth« 
but  even  in  England,  4uid  especially  in 
those  parts  of  it  where  the  arts  and 
sciences  would  seem  to  have  received 
their  greatest  developments. 

Can  such  things  be. 
And  overcome  us  like  a  summer  cloud. 
Without  our  special  wonder  ? 

Viewed  merely  as  a  social  pheno- 
menon, the  history  of  such  an  impos- 
ture is  no  unworthy  object  of  en* 
lightened  curiosity  ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately,  it  has  a  deeper  interest :  hun- 
dreds of  our  countrymen  annually 
quit  their  homes  to  join  the  ranks  of 
the  impostor  in  the  wilds  of  Illinois, 
taking  with  them  their  hoarded  say- 
ings to  swell  his  treasury.  Wo  have 
conversed  with  these  deluded  men: 
on  all  subjects,  save  religion^  we  have 
found  them  shrewd,  clever,  and  well- 
informed  ;  but,  when  a  reference  was 
made  to  Mormonism,  they  at  once  be- 
came insensible  to  reason  and  argu- 
ment ;  neither  clergyman  nor  layman 
could  turn  them  from  their  error,  or 
convince  them  of  the  absurdity  of  their 
proceedings.  We  have  spoken  with 
some  who  had  returned  from  the 
**  City  of  the  Prophet,"  after  having 
lost  their  little  all,  and  suffered  the 
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most  severe  hardships  ■  in  their  double 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  their 
perilous  pilgrimages  through  the  wild- 
est parts  of  America,  and,  with  only 
one  exceptioB,  we  found  that  the  evi- 
dence of  their  own  senses,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  their  owd  sufferings,  had 
not  been -quite  snffici^t  to  dispel  the 
delusion.  There  lingered  in  the  mind 
some  reverence  for.thfe  ravings  of  the 
'  pretended  prophet  and  his  artful  apos- 
tles, united  with  a  vague  expectation 
of  some  inexplicable  event,  which  would 
suddenly  bring  about  **  the  reign  of  the 
sjunts  upon  earth,**  and  raise  them  to 
the  rank  of  jiobles  and  princes.  Such 
astonishing  perseverance  in  detected 
error  led  us  to  examine  closely  a  sys- 
tem which,  for  boldness  of  assertion 
and  nullity  of  evidence,  is  without  a 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  human  impos- 
ture. Our  investigations  have  been 
kindly  aided  by  numerous  friends  both 
in  England  and  America.  A  perfect 
Mormonite  library  is  piled  upon  our 
table,  and  forms  a  display  which  leaves 
the  AbbeDulaureu*sJ?^an£r««  de  VEcm 
prit  Humain  far  behind  in  the  distance. 
It  willy  probably,  be  most  convenient 
to  our  readers  if  we  first  state  the 
account  which  the  Mormonites  them- 
selves give  of  their  pretended  revela- 
tion,  and  then  from  external  and  in- 
ternal evidence,  show  what  was  the 
origin  of  the  forgery,  indicatingj  at 
the  same  time,  some  of  the  circunu 
stances  which  have  tended  to  ffive  it 
currency  in  England  and  America. 

Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  '*  the  prophet 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  was  born 
in  the  state  of  Vermont  in  the  year 
1805,  but  before  he  reached  his  tenth 
year,  his  father  and  family  removed  to 
the  village  of  Manchester,  in  the  wes* 
tern  part  of  the  state  of  New  York* 
Between  the  years  1817  and  18279  se- 
veral strange  manifestations  of  extra* 
vagant  fanaticism  took  place  in  Ame< 
rica,  particularly  in  Onio,  Missourij 
and  the  State  of  New  York.  Thev 
commenced  with  the  system  of  revi* 
vals  and  camp-meetings  amongst  the 
methodists ;  several  of  their  preachers^ 
struck  by  the  extraordinary  accounts 
which  Wesley  has  recorded  m  bis  jour^* 
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nalfl  of  the  wondrous  workings  of  the 
Holy  Sph'it  on  congregations  during 
his  sermons,  were  tempted  to  try  the 
experiment  of  producing  similar  effects 
hy  their  own  eloquence.  Meetings 
were  held  in  the  open  airi  and  lasted 
for  several  davs  in  succession.  Dur- 
ing  their  continuance  the  people  re- 
mained on  the  ground  day  and  night 
---some  sleeping  in  ichin,  others  in 
waggonsy  and  not  a  few  bivouacking 
in  the  open  air.  Exciting  sermon?, 
full  of  the  most  extravagant  rant,  were 
delivered  by  a  series  of  preachers,  who 
relieved  each  other  ;  and  the  intervals 
were  filled  by  alternate  scenes  of  sing- 
ing, shouting,  and  crying,  accompa- 
nied by  gesticulations  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary character.  Some  fainted, 
others  fell  into  convulsions  ;  many  ran 
round  the  field  roaring  like  maniacs — 
some  rolled  in  the  mud  like  swine,  and 
whole  multitudes  practised  a  kind  of 
jerking  jump  not  imlike  frogs,  such  as 
may  be  occasionally  observed  among 
the  Welch  methodibts.  But  the  most 
favoured  of  the  manifestations  among 
the  Americans  consisted  in  getting 
down  on  all  fours,  growling,  snapping 
the  teeth,  and  barking  like  dogs.  It 
was  not  unusual  for  an  entire  congre- 
gation to  Assume  this  posture,  and  to 
cT)nt{nue  more  than  an  hoUr  demurely 
looking  and  barking  at  the  minister 
while  he  delivered  to  them  a  wild  rhap- 
sody of  the  visions  with  which  he  had 
been  favoured  of  angels,  and  heaven, 
and  the  holy  city.  It  is  very  little  to 
the  credit  of  the  American  conference 
that  no  effbrt  was  made  to  check  these 
scandalous  scenes,  which  gave  just 
oflbnce  to  all  sober-minded  persons, 
until  the  consequences  of  applymg  such 
a  stimulus  to  the  passions  began  to  ma- 
nifest themselves  in  undeniable  signs 
uf  ffross  immorality. 

Smith's  predecessor,  Matthias,  may 
be  considered  the  creature  of  these  rc- 
rtvals.  Wo  might  reasonably  have 
ffoubted  that  in  the  nineteenth  century 
aft  ignorant  half-witted  clown  could 
h&ve  imposed  himself  on  a  tnultitudo 
of  followers,  as  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jftsus  Christ,  returned  to  earth,  had 
nt)t  the  madman,  Thonis,  or  Courte- 
nAr,  successfVilly  practised  the  same 
d&iU«>lon  on  the  peasantry  of  Kent, 
ahd  Johanna  SouthcoKe  estahlighed  a 
sect,  whose  first  article  of  fiillh  stated 
hut  she  Wai  to  be  the  mother  of  the 
^esslalj  at  his  stJtotid  advent,     Mat- 


thias, whose  real  name  is  said  to  have 
been  Stone,  preached  doctrines  too 
closely  identlBed  with  those  of  the 
anabaptists  in  the  days  of  Luther  for 
the  resemblance  to  have  been  merely 
accidental :  the  impostor's  attempts  to 
imitate  John  of  Leyden  brought  him, 
however,  into  awkward  contact  with 
the  legal  authorities,  and  the  cowar- 
dice which  he  di.si)layed  on  the  occasion 
was  fatal  to  his  influence. 

About  the  year  1826  the  mania  for 
revivals  spread  from  the  methodists  to 
the  baptists.  Mr.  Campbell,  a  roan  of 
some  learning  and  considerable  wealth, 
began  to  teach  that  baptism,  by  total 
immersion,  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  salvation.  Endowed  with  great 
boldness,  pertinacity,  and  zeal — gifted 
with  native  eloquence — pure  in  his  cha- 
racter, and  respectable  by  his  position, 
he  soon  was  regarded  by  his  followers 
as  an  inspired  prophet.  The  sect  of 
the  Canipbellites,  which  he  founded, 
still  maintains  a  lingering  existence, 
but  many  of  his  converts  apostatized 
to  Morminism. 

Manchester,  the  residence  of  Joseph 
Smith,  was  frequently  visited  by  rival 
revivalists  of  various  denominations, 
but  principally  mcthodists,  presbytc- 
rians,  and  baptists :  their  leaders  vied 
with  each  otncr  in  rant  and  extrava- 
gance,  neglecting  no  artifice  which 
seemed  likely  to  increase  the  number 
of  proselytes.  Families  became  di- 
vided by  sectarian  controversy,  and 
that  of  the  Smiths  seemed  likely  to 
contnin  as  many  denominations  as  it  did 
members.  Joseph,  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  began  to  feel,  as  he  informs  us, 
"  the  awakenings  of  conscience,'*  and 
was  at  first  disposed  to  join  the  mc* 
thodlsts.  Before  taking  a  decisive 
step,  he  went  into  a  grove  at  a  short 
distance  from  his  father's  house,  and 
besought  God  to  inform  him  "  which 
of  the  many  hundred  denominations 
under  which  Christians  had  ranged 
themselves,  really  constituted  the  true 
church." 

"  While  thus  pouring  out  his  soul,** 
says  the  narrative,  published  under  his 
suncrintendence,  and  implicitly  re- 
ceived by  his  fullowers,  *' anxiously 
desiring  an  answer  from  God,  he,  at 
length,  saw  a  vei'y  bright  light  in  the 
heavens  above,  which  at  first  seemed 
to  be  at  a  considerable  distance.  He 
continued  praying,  while  the  liffht  4p« 
peared  to  be  gradually  dcscenaing  to- 
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wnrds  htm  ;  and,  as  it  drew  neareri  ft 
increased  in  brightness  and  magnitude, 
so  that  by  the  time  it  reached  the  tops 
of  the  trees,  the  whole  wilderness,  for 
some  distance  around,  was  illuminated 
in  a  most  glorious  and  brilliant  man- 
ner." Into  this  cloud  of  glory,  Smith, 
says  the  narrative,  was  received,  and 
he  met  within  it  two  angelic  person- 
ages, who  exactly  resembled  each  other ; 
they  informed  him  that  all  his  sins  were 
forgiven.  They  further  declared,  "that 
all  the  religious  denominations  were 
believing  in  incorrect  doctrines,  and, 
consequently,  that  none  of  them  was 
acknowledged  of  God  as  his  church 
and  kingdom :  and  he  was  expressly 
commanded  to  go  not  after  them ;  and 
he  received  a  ])romise,  that  the  true 
doctrine — ^the  fulness  of  the  Gospel, 
should,  at  some  future  time,  be  made 
known  to  him,  after  which  the  vi- 
sion withdrew,  leaving  hiai  mind  in 
a  state  of  calmness  and  peace  indescri- 
bable." 

Every  particle  of  this  tale  is  an  ob- 
vious plagiarism  from  Mohammed's  ac- 
count of  the  first  revelation  made  to 
him  in  the  cave  of  Hira.  Like  Sniithi 
the  impostor  of  Mecca  relates  that  he 
was  placed  in  a  state  of  doubt  and 
perj)lexity  by  the  number  and  variety 
of  the  religious  denominations  which 
divided  the  world — that  he  retired  into 
a  solitary  place  to  seek  for  divine  illu- 
mination— that  he  was  visited  by  the 
archaneel  Gabriel,  "  who  wrung  the 
black  arop  of  original  sin  '*  from  his 
heart,  ana  that  he  received  a  promise 
of  a  future  revelation,  to  be  given  on 
*'  the  night  of  power,"  that  is  to  say, 
on  the  night  when  the  archangel  Ga- 
briel mounted  him  on  the  celestial 
steed,  or  rather  donkey,  Al-Borak,  and 
guided  him  through  the  seven  heavens 
into  the  ineffable  presence.  Lives  of 
Mohammed  form  a  conspicuous  por- 
tion of  the  popular  literature  of  Ame- 
rica ;  and  We  can  feelingly  testify,  that 
some  of  their  publishers  have  re- 
printed Enirlish  works  on  the  subject, 
and  given  them  an  American  name. 
There  are  so  many  striking  resem- 
blances between  Smith's  conduct  and 
that  of  Mohammedj  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  doubting  that  the  A  meri- 
dian impostor  has  taken  his  Arabian 
predeceaeor  for  his  model  and  ex- 
ample. 

•Smith's  "  night  of  power  "  was  de- 
layed Qntil  the  2lst  of  Sept.,  1823, 


and  is  thus  described  In  the  Mor  mon« 
ite  narrative:— 

'*  He  had  retired  to  rest,  as  usual, 
only  that  his  mind  was  drawn  out  in 
fervent  prayer,  and  his  soul  was  filled 
with  themost  earnest  desire  '  to  com* 
muno  with  some  kind  messenger,  who 
could  communicate  to  him  the  desired 
information  of  his  acceptance  with  God,* 
and  also  unfold  the  principles  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ,  accordioff  to  the  pro- 
mise which  he  had  receivea  in  the  former 
vision.  >Vhile  be  thus  continued  to  pour 
out  his  desires  before  the  Father  of  all 
good,  endeavouring  to  exercise  fUth  in 
his  precious  promises  I  '  on  a  sudden,  a 
light  like  that  of  day,  only  of  a  purer 
and  far  more  glorious  appearance  and 
brightness,  burst  into  the  room.  In« 
deed,  the  first  sight  was  as  though  the 
house  was  filled  with  eonauming  fire. 
This  sudden  appearance  of  a  light  so 
bright,  as  must  naturally  beezpeoted^ 
occasioned  a  shock  or  sensation  visible 
to  the  extremities  of  the  body.  It  was, 
however,  followed  with  a  calmness  and 
serenity  of  mind,  and  an  overwhelming 
rapture  of  joy,  that  surpassed  under- 
standing, and,  in  a  moment,  a  personage 
stood  before  him.' 

**  Notwithstanding  the  briahtDese  of 
the  light  wldch  previously  iUuminated 
the  room,  *  yet  there  seemed  to  be  an 
additional  glory  surrounding  or  accom- 
panying this  personage,  woich  shone 
with  an  increased  degree  of  brilliancy, 
of  which  he  was  in  the  midst ;  and 
though  hu  countenance  was  as  lightning, 
yet,  It  was  of  a  pleasing,  innocent,  and 
glorious  appearance ;  so  much  so.  that 
every  fear  was  banished  from  the  heart, 
and  nothing  but  calmnesa  pervaded  th9 
soul.' 

**  The  stature  of  this  personage  was 
a  little  above  the  common  sise  of  men  in 
this  age;  his  garment  was  perfectly 
white,  and  had  the  appearance  of  being 
without  seam. 

**  This  glorious  being  declared  him- 
self to  be  an  angel  of  God,  sent  forth, 
by  commandment,  to  communioato  to 
him  that  bis  sins  were  forgiven,  and  that 
bis  prayers  were  heard;  and  also,  to 
bring  the  Joyful  tidings,  that  the  cove- 
nant >vhtcn  God  made  with  ancient  Is- 
rael, concerning  their  posterity,  was  at 
hand  to  be  fulfilled ;  that  the  great  pre- 
paratory work  for  the  second  coming  of 
ihe  Messiah,  was  speedily  to  commence ; 
that  the  time  was  at  hand  for  the  Gos- 
pel, in  its  fulness,  to  be  preaehed  m 
power  unto  all  nations  i  that  a  people 
might  be  prepared  with  faith  and  righ« 
teousness  for  the  millennial  reign  of  uni- 
versal peace  and  joy. 

**  He  wa3  informed,  that  he  was  called 
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and  chosen  to  be  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  God,  to  bring  about  some  of 
Ms  marTollous  purposes  in  thi^  glorious 
dispensation.     It  was  also  mafle  mani- 
fest to  him,  that  the   *  American  In- 
dians' were  a  remnant  of  Israel ;  that 
when  they  first  emipated  ^  America, 
they  were  an  enlightened  people,  pos- 
sessing a  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
ei^oying  his  favour,  and  pciduKar  bless- 
ings from  bis  hahd ;  that  the  prophfets, 
and  inspired  writers  among  them,  were 
required  to'  Iceepa  sacred  history  ^f 
the  most  important  events  transpirifig 
among  them  :  which  history  was  handed 
down  for  many  generationpt  till  at  I<n>gth 
they  fell  into  fftfAt  wiolcedness :  the  mo.st 
pact  of  them  were  destroyed,  aijd  the 
records  (by  commandment  of  God,  to 
one  of  the  last  prophets  among  thom,^ 
were  safely  deposited,  to  preserve  them 
from  the  hands  of  the   wicked;   itho 
sought  to  destroy  them.     He  was  in- 
formedj  that  these  records  contained 
many  saered  revelations  pertaining  to 
the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as 
prophecies  relating  to  the  great  events 
of  the  last  days ;  and  that  to  fulfil  his 
promises  to  the  ancients,  who  wrote  the 
records,  and  to  accomnlish  his  purposes, 
in  the  restitution  of  their  children,  &c., 
they  were  to  come  forth  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  people.     If  faithfVil,  he  was 
to  be  the  instrument,  who  should  be  thus 
highly  fkvoared  m  bringing  these  sacred 
tmngs  to  lif^t  i  at  the  same  time,  being 
expressly  informed^  that  it  must  he  done 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  glory  of  God, 
that  no  one  could  be  entrusted  with 
those  sacred  writings,  who  should  en- 
deavour to  aggrandize  himflelf,  bv  con- 
verting  sacred  things  to  unrighteous 
and  speculative  purposes.     After  giving 
him  many  instructions  concerning  things 
past  and  to  come,  which  would  be  foreign 
to  our  purpose  to  mention  here,  he  dis- 
a^}poared,  and  the  light  and  glory  of 
God  withdrew,  leaving  his  mind  in  per- 
fect peace,  while  a  calmness  and  serenity 
indescribable  pervaded  the  soul." 

This  celestial  vision  was  repeated 
twice  in  the  ni^htf  and  again  on  the 
following  morning.  On  the  last  occa- 
aioDt  the  angel  led  Smith  to  the  place 
in  which  these  precious  relict  were  de- 
positedy  whicbt  as  we  are  informed 
with  laudable  partlcalaritVt  was  •*  in  a 
largo  hill  on  the  east  side  of  the  main 
road  from  Palmyra»  Wayne  county» 
to  Ctinaiidaigua»  Ontario  county,  state 
of  New  Yorky  about  four  miles  from 
Palmy rftf  and  within  one  of  the  little 
village  of  Manchester.**  Heret  ac- 
cording to  the  narrativey  he  found  a 
square  stone  chesti  containing  pbtes 


like  goldy  ''about  seven  by  eifffat 
inches  in  width  and  lengthy  being  not 
quite  so  thick  as  common  tin.'*  Tho 
devil,  aecording  to  the  narrative,  nude 
his  appearance  when '  the  box  was 
opened;  but  did  not  condescend  to  ex- 
pUin  the*  purpose  of  his  comini^.  The 
following  is  the  description  given  of 
the 'plated  Sbus  niiracQlonsly  found : — 

"  They  were  Klled  on  both  sides  with 
engraviags  in  Egyptian  characters,  aad 
bound  together  in  a  volume,  as  the  leaves 
of  a  book,  and  fastened  at  one  edge  nith 
three  rings  runniug  through  the  whole. 
This  volume  wa^  something  near  tix 
io(,'hes  in  thickncsH,  a  part  of  which  was 
Fealed.  The  characters  or  letters  upon 
the  unsealed  part  wore  small,  and  beau, 
tifltlly  engraved.  The  whole  book  ex- 
hibited  many  marks  of  antiquity  in  its 
construction,  as  well  a«  much  skill  in 
tho  art  of  engraving.  With  the  records 
was  found  *  a  curious  instniment«  called 
by  the  apcients  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
which  con.sisted  of  two  transparent 
stones,  clear  as  crystal,  set  in  tne  two 
rims  of  a  bow.  This  was  in  use,  in 
ancient  timi's,  by  persons  called  fleers. 
It  was  an  instrument,  by  the  u«e  of 
which  thoy  received  revelation  of  thinij^s 
distant,  or  of  things  past  or  future,'  *' 

The  narrative  then  relates  tbnt 
Smith  accurately  copied  one  of  tbe 
plates,  and  sent  it  by  a  person  namrd 
Martin  Harris  to  New  York,  where 
the  transcript  was  shown  to  Profeasor 
Anthon,  who  '*was  unable  to  dectitbir 
it  correctly,  but  oflered  his  as^stanc« 
in  translating  the  original  record.'* 

It  is  a  fact  that  Martin  Ilarri.^  of 
Palmyra  waited  on  Proftr^Mir  Anthon 
with  such  a  paper,  and  Anthon  gave 
him  a  certificate  stating,  in  substance* 
that  it  contained  only  vague  imitatiana 
of  alphabetical  signs,  utterly  destimte 
of  meaning.  Smith  subsequently  per* 
suaded  Harris  that  this  declafatiois 
wri>  o.ily  a  proof  of  the  professors 
ignorance.  Had  Smith  known  tLai 
Anthou's  literary  reputation  is  mniulT 
based  on  his  unscrupulous  plagiartscum 
from  German  and  English  scholars,  to 
whom  he  never  acknowleilgvs  his  oUi« 
gations,  tbe  professor's  authority  ns  m 
linguist  might  have  been  lowered  to 
the  standard  of  bis  editorial  honesty. 

No  one  of  tho  Mormonite  records  mm* 
tions  the  period  when  Smith  rrc«i%e«i 
*<  the  gift  of  Interpretation/*  and  tk^ 
consequent  power  of  tmnsiatii^  thtg^ 
records.    Three  witnenes^  bove«er» 
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bear  testimony  ''to  all  natioos,  kin* 
dreds,  tongues*  and  people^  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms ;— •  We  know  that  they 
have  been  translated  by  the  gift  and 
power  of  Gody  for  his  voice  hath  de- 
clared it  unto  U9 ;  wherefore  we  know 
of  a  certainty  that  the  work  is  true/  *' 
These  witnesses  are  Martin  Harris, 
already  mentioned  ;  Oliver  Cowdery, 
author  of  the  official  narrative  which 
we  have  quoted ;  and  David  Whttroer, 
who  further  reported  that  the  angel 
who  appeared  was  <'  like  a  man  in  grey 
clothes,  having  his  throat  cut/'  Eight 
witnesses  snbseqnently  attested  that 
"  they  had  seen  an*  he  fled,"  that  is, 
handled,  so  as  to  be  conscious  of  the 
weighty  these  wondrous  plates;  but 
these  are  the  father  and  the  three  bro- 
thers of  the  prophet*  and  three  bro- 
thers of  the  David  Whitmer  who 
signed  the  first  certificate.  Smith's 
mother,  also,  bore  testimony  to  the 
real  existence  when  the  Ret.  Henry 
Caswell  visited  her  last  year  at  Nau- 
voo. 

"  I  am  old/'  she  said,  *'and  I  shall 
soon  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ ;  but  %vhat  I  say  to  you  now,  I 
would  say  on  my  deatli-bea.  My  son 
Joseph  has  had  revelations  from  God 
since  he  was  a  boy,  and  he  is  indeed  a 
true  prophet  of  Jehovah*  The  angel  of 
the  Lord  appeared  to  him  fifteen  years 
itiuce,  and  snowed  him  the  cave  where 
the  original  golden  plates  of  the  book  of 
JViormon  were  deposited.  He  showed 
him,  also,  the  Urim  and  Tbummim,  by 
which  he  might  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  inscriptions  on  the  plates,  and  ho 
showed  him  the  golden  breastplate  of 
the  high  priesthood.  My  son  received 
these  precious  gifts,  he  interpreted  the 
holy  record,  and  now  the  believers  in 
that  revelation  are  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  in  number.  1  have  myself  seen 
and  handled  the  golden  plates ;  they  are 
about  eight  inches  long,  and  six  wide ; 
some  of  them  are  sealed  together  and 
are  not  to  be  opened,  and  some  of  them 
are  loose.  They  are  all  connected  by  a 
ring  which  passes  through  a  hole  at  the 
end  of  each  plate,  and  are  covered  with 
letters  beautifolly  engraved.  I  have 
seen  and  felt,  also,  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
miro*  They  resemble  two  large,  bright 
diamonds,  set  in  a  bow«  like  a  pair  of 
spectacles.  My  son  puts  these  over  his 
eyes  when  he  reads  unknown  languages, 
and  they  eni^ble  him  to  interpret' them 
in  English.  I  have  likewise  carried  in 
my  hands  the  sacred  breastplate.  It  is 
composed  of  pure  gold,  and  is  made  to 
-fit  the  breast  vary  exactly/' 


We  have  found  the  Mormonites 
very  jealous  when  any  inquiry  w<ts 
made  respecting  the  existence  of  these 
plates;  they  generally  declared  that 
they  were  invisible  to  the  profane,  and 
could  only  be  seen  "by  the  eye  of 
faith."  Martin  Harris  made  the 
same  declaration  to  a  gentleman  of 
Palmyrsj  declaring  that  when  shown 
to  him,  they  were  covered  by  a  cloth, 
through  which  he  saw  them  "just  as 
distinctly  as  any  thing  around^"  not  in- 
deed with  his  bodily  eyes*  but  "  with 
the  eye  of  faith." 

Martin  Harris  acted  as  Smith's 
amanuensifl,  writing  down  the  sup- 
posed translation  of  the  plates  from 
his  dictation.  3ut  on  those  occasions 
the  prophet  was  hidden  from  his  secre- 
tary by  a  curtain  or  blanket.  On  one 
occasion,  Harris's  wife»  who  always 
looked  upon  Smith  as  an  impostor^ 
clandestinely  abstracted  more  than  a 
hundred  pages  x>f  the  translation,  bat 
the  prophet  published  a  revelation,  ex- 
pressly forbidding  him  to  translate 
that  portion  a  second  time.  Smith's 
account  of  this  revelation  is  prefixed 
to  the  A^merican  edition  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  but  is  omitted  in  the  Eng^ 
lish  re-publication. 

About  the  middle  of  the  yeai*  1830, 
the  Book  of  Mormon  was  published, 
with  the  following  singular  title,  which 
we  copy  at  full  length. 

"  The  Book  of  Mormon  :  an  account 
written  by  the  hand  of  Mormon,  upon 
plates  taken  from  the  plates  of  NephL 

"  Wherefore  it  is  an  abridgment  of 
the  record  of  the  people  of  I«^ephi,  and 
also  of  the  Lamanites ;  written  to  the 
Lamanites,  who  are  a  remnant  of  the 
House  of  Israel :  and  also  to  Jew  and 
Gentile :  written  by  way  of  command- 
ment, and  also  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
and  of  revelation.  Written,  and  sealed 
up,  and  hid  up  unto  the  Lord,  that  they 
might  not  be  destroyed  ;  to  come  forth 
by  the  gift  and  power  of  God  unto  the 
interpretation  thereof:'  sealed  by  the 
'  hand  of  Moroni,  and  hid  up  tmto  tl)e 
Lord,  to  come  forth  in  due  time  by  the 
way  of  Gentile ;  the  Interpretation 
thereof  bv  the  gift  of  God. 

"  An  abridgment  taken  from  the  book 
of  Ether :  also,  which  is  a  record  of  the 
people  of  Jared :  who  were  scattered  at 
the  time  the  Lord  confounded  the  lan- 
guage of  fhe  people  wheii  they  were 
building  a  tower  to  get  to  heaven;  which 
is  to  snow  unto  the  remnant  of  the 
House  of  Israel  what  great  things  the 
Lord  hath  done  Isr  their  fathers ;  and 
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that  tbitf  may  kndw  tbe  oovtnants  of 
th»  Lord,  that  they  are  not  cast  off  for 
ever ;  aad  also  to  the  convincing  of  the 
Jew  and  Gentile  tliat  Jesus  is  the 
Christ*  the  Eternal  God,  manifesting^ 
himself  unto  all  nations.  And  now,  if 
there  are  faults,  they  are  the  mistakes  of 
men ;  wherefore,  condemn  not  the  things 
of  Ck)d,  that  ye  may  be  fonnd  spotless 
at  the  Jwlemeni-seat  of  Christ. 
**  Ti«iitTated  by  Jos^h  Smith,  Jim.'* 

Immediately  aAer  tbe  publication 
of  their  new  Bible,  the  Mormonites 
regularly  organized  themselves  into  a 
tociety,  and  took  the  name  uf  "  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints."  The  narrative  gives  the  fol- 
lowing aoeount  of  the  first  out-burst 
of  this  enthusiasm)  and  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  religious  (?)  lite- 
rature of  America  will  at  once  recog- 
nise the  phraseology  as  the  ordinary 
cant  used  in  the  description  of  Metho- 
dist and  Baptist  revivals. 

<*  Borne  few  were  called  and  ordained 
by  the  spirit  of  revelation  and  prophecy, 
and  began  to  preach  and  bear  testi- 
mony, as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utter- 
ance; and  although  they  were  the  weak 
things    of  the   earth,   yet   they   were 
strengthened  b;^  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
gave  forth  their   testimony   in   great 
power,  by    which   means    many    were 
brought  to  repentance,  and  came  for- 
ward with  broken  hearts  and  contrite 
spirits,  and  were  immersed  in  water, 
confessing  their  sins,  and  were  tilled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  tho  laying  on 
of  bands,  and  saw  visions  and  prophe- 
tied.    Devils  were  cast  out,  and  tho 
•iek  were  healed  by  the  orayer  of  faith, 
and  laying  on  of  baniis.      Thus  was 
the  word    conftrmed   unto  the    faith- 
ful by  signs  following.     Thus  the  Lord 
ridsed  op  witnesses  to  bear  testimony  of 
hie  name,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  his 
kingdom  in  the  last  days.     And  thus 
the  nearts  of  the  saints  were  comforted 
and  filled  with  great  Joy." 

The  Book  of  Mormon,  as  the  nar- 
rative with  truth  declares,  ''contains 
nearly  as  much  reading  as  the  Old 
Testament ;"  it  is  divided  into  several 
bookf,  named  after  their  supoosed  au- 
thors, Nephi,  Alma,  Motiah,  Mormon, 
&o.  It  professes  to  contain  the  his- 
tor V  of  the  early  settlement  of  America, 
and  to  connect'  ita  successive  colon! la- 
tion  with  varioua  events  recorded  in 
the  sacred  Scripturea.  We  need  only 
give  a  brief  aommary  of  this  biatory. 


It  states  that,  loon  after  the  6ood»  tbe 
Jareditest  a  rigbtooaa  people,  ^  ob- 
tained favour  in  tho  swbt  of  tbe  Lonl,** 
and  were  miraeuloualy  l«d  bv  a  royal 
prophet,  named  Nephi,  **  from  tbe 
tower  (of  Babel)  to  the  great  oeeaa, 
where  they  were  conmanikd  to  buiid 
ships,  *  in  which  they  were  •  raanrel- 
loualy  brought  across  the  great  deep 
to  the  shores  of  North  Aowrica*  And 
the  Lord  God  promised  te  give  them 
America,  u;AtcA  wu  a  very  ekoiee  land 
in  hi*  sighif  for  an  inberitaaee.**  The 
Jareditca  became  a  very  great  aad 
powerful  people ;  they  built  oittea,  a»» 
ticipated  many  Buropean  discoreriea 
in  metallurgy  and  mechanical  science* 
and  established  extensive  factories. 
Havingi  however,  fallen  into  wickeil- 
ness,  they  were,  after  the  lapse  of  M* 
teen  oenturies,  swept  froa  the  faee  of 
tbe  earth.  Their  sacred  reeerds,  how* 
ever,  were  left  on  plates  of  gold  '*  bj 
one  of  their  last  prophet*,  whose  naine 
was  Ether,  in  such  a  situation  that 
they  were  discovered  bv  the  remnant 
of  Joseph,  who  soon  afterwards  were 
brought  fVom  Jerusalem  to  inherit  tbe 
land.^' 

This  remnant  of  Joseph  consisted 
of  the  pious  portion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  miraculously  rescued  from  Aa- 
avrian  bondage,  and  bronght  to  Ame- 
rica about  the  time  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah— that  is,  in  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah.  Here  tb«y 
were  subsequently  joined  by  a  remnant 
of  the  Jews,  uroilarly  rescued  from 
Babylonish  captivity;  and  tbe  united 
people  soon  surpassed  the  ancient 
Jaredites  in  wealth,  intelli^nee,  and  o- 
vilisation.  After  some  Uom,  a  wicke«l 
man,  named  Laman,  seduced  a  grent 
body  of  the  nation  to  forsake  the  paths 
of  righteousness  ;  and  bis  followers, 
who  took  the  name  of  Lamanitea, 
drove  the  faithftil  remnant  from  tbetr 
settlements  in  South  America,  acroas 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien  to  the  northern 
forests.  Before  this  event,  tbe  Laraa- 
nites,  like  their  brethren,  were  "  white 
and  exceedingly  fair,'*  but  God  ''curved 
them  in  theur  complexions,  and  they 
were  changed  to  a  dark  colour ;  and 
they  became  a  wild,  savage,  and  fero- 
cious people.**  Tho  piouj  exiles  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Nephites,  from  the 
second  Nephi,  who  was  their  leader; 
*'  and  In  the  days  of  tb^ir  nghteooa- 
ness,  they  were  a  civilized,  vnligbtencd, 
and  happy  people.**    After  the  lafee 
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of  ttme^  however,  many  of  the  No* 
phites  feW  into  gross  wickedneftSy 
which  was  punished  by  earthquakes, 
and  other  convulsions  of  nature,  about 
the  time  of  our  Saviour*s  birth.  The 
next  great  event  in  the  Nephite  hbtory 
is  of  such  a  nature,  that  instead  of 
abridging  it  from  the  Book  of  Mor- 
moo*  we  shall  extract  the  summary 

S'ven  in  the  authorized  confession  of 
ith  issued  by  the  Mormonite  church. 

^' Those  who  surrived  these  terrible 
Judgments  were  favoured  with  the  per- 
sonal ministry  of  Christ.  For  after  he 
rose  from  the  dead,  gpd  finished  his  mi< 
nistry  at  Jerusalem,  and  ascended  to 
heaven,  he  de;cendcd  in  the  presence  of 
the  Nephites,  who  were  assembled  round 
about  their  temple  in  the  northern  parts 
pf  South  America.  He  exhibited  to 
them  his  wounded  hands,  and  side,  and 
feet ;  and  commanded  the  law  of  Moses 
to  be  abolished;  and  introduced  and 
established  Uia  Gospel  in  its  stead; 
and  cliosa  twel?e  disciples  from  among 
them  to  administer  the  same ;  and  in* 
stituted  the  sacrament ;  and  prayed  for 
and  blessed  their  little  children;  and 
healed  their  sick,  and  blind,  and  lame, 
and  deaf,  and  those  who  were  aSlicted 
in  any  way,  and  raised  a  man  from  the 
dead,  and  showed  forth  his  power  in 
their  midst ;  and  expounded  the  Scrip. 
tures,  wbioh  had  been  piren  from  the 
beginning  down  to  that  tune ;  and  made 
known  unto  them  all  things  which 
should  tdce  place  down  until  he  should 
come  in  his  glory,  and  from  that  time 
down  to  the  end,  when  all  peonle,  na- 
tions, and  lan^ua^es  should  stana  before 
God  to  be  judged,  and  the  heaven  and 
the  earth  sliould  pass  away,  and  there 
•boald  ba  a  new  heaven  anil  new  earth. 
These  teachings  of  Jesus  were  engraved 
upon  plates,  some  of  which  are  contained 
an  the  Book  of  Mormon ;  but  the  more 
part  are  not  revealed  in  that  book,  but 
are  hereafter  to  be  made  manifest  to 
the  saints.*' 

In  the  fourth  century  after  Christ, 
the  Nephites  had  so  far  degenerated 
from  the  piety  of  their  ancestors,  that 
God  delivered  them  over  to  their  ene« 
mies,  the  Lamanites,  by  whom  they 
were  cruelly  harassed  for  a  long  sue* 
cession  of  vears.  The  remainder  of 
their  eventml  history  may  be  best  UAd 
ia  the  authorixed  summary,  issued  by 
the  Mornu>Qite  missionaries  in  Eng« 
land:^. 

*'  At  length  the  Nephites  were  driven 
before  their  enemies,  a  great  dibtaace  to 


the  north  and  north-east;  and  having 
gathered  their  whole  nation  together* 
both  men.  women,  and  children,  they 
encamped  on,  and  round  about  the  bill 
Cumorah,  where  the  records  were  found, 
which  is  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
about  two  hundred  miles  west  of  the 
city  of  Albany.  Here  they  were  met 
by  the  numerous  hosts  of  the  Lamanites, 
and  were  slain,  and  hewn  down,  and 
slaughtered,  both  male  and  female — the 
aged,  middle-aged,  and  children.  Han* 
dreds  of  thousands  were  slain  on  both 
sides ;  and  the  nations  of  the  Nephites 
were  destroyed,  excepting  a  few  who 
had  deserted  over  to  the  Lamanites, 
and  a  few  who  escaped  into  the  south 
country,  and  a  few  who  fell  wounded, 
and  were  left  by  the  Lamanites  on  the 
field  of  battle  for  dead,  among  whom 
were  Mormon  and  his  son  Moroni,  who 
were  righteous  men. 

*' Mormon  had  made  an  abridgment 
from  the  records  of  his  forefathers,  upon 
plates,  which  abridgment  he  entitled 
the  *  Book  of  Mormon  ;*  and  (being 
commanded  of  God)  he  hid  up  in  the 
hill  Cumorah,  all  the  sacred  records  of 
his  forefathers  which  were  in  his  posses, 
sion,  except  the  abridgment  called  the 
'  Book  of  Mormon,'  which  be  ^ave  to  his 
son  Moroni  to  finish.  Morom  survived 
his  nation  a  few  years,  and  continued 
the  writings,  in  which  be  informs  us  that 
the  Lamanites  hunted  those  few  Ne. 
phites  who  escaped  the  great  and  tre- 
mendous battle  of  Cumorah,  until  they 
were  all  destroyed,  excepting  those  who 
were  mingled  with  the  Lamanites,  and 
that  he  was  left  alone,  and  kept  himself 
hid,  for  they  sought  to  destroy  every 
Kephite  who  would  not  deny  the  Christ* 
He  furthermore  states  that  the  Lama, 
nites  were  at  war  one  with  another,  and 
that  the  whole  face  of  the  land  was  one 
continual  scene  of  murdering,  robbing, 
and  plundering.  He  continued  the  his- 
tory until  the  four  hundred  and  twen- 
tieth year  of  the  Christian  era,  when, 
by  the  commandment  of  God,  he  hid  up 
the  records  in  the  hill  Cumorah,  where 
the^  remained  concealed,  until,  bv  the 
ministry  of  an  angel,  they  were  aisco- 
vered  to  Mr.  Smith,  who,  by  the  ^ift  and 
power  of  God,  translated  them  into  the 
English  language,  by  the  means  of  the 
Trim  and  Thummim,  as  slated  in  the 
foregoing." 

Such  is  a  fdithful  abstract  of  the 
celebrated  Book  of  Mormon,  now  be* 
fore  us  in  the  shape  of  a  substantial 
volume,  containing  six  hundred  and 
thirty-four  closely-printed  pages — se- 
veral thousands  of  which  have  been 
circulated  in  the  north  of  England^ 
and  received  by  credulous  multitudes 
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a)  autitontic  records  of  inspiration. 
We  liave  ourselves  heard  it  read  by  a 
father  to  his  family  on  a  Sunday  even- 
ing, as  a  substitute  for  the  Bible,  and 
have  heard  Mormonites  prefer  it  to 
that  sacred  book^  declaring  that  it 
contained  a  more  plain  and  ample  sys- 
tem of  revelation.  We  shall  now  ex- 
tract some  passages  from  the  work> 
which  wiU  sufficiently  prove  that  it  is 
not  only  an  aodaciousi  but  a  very 
clumsy  fbrgery,  and  which  will,  in 
some  degree,  help  us  to  trace  its  origin. 
Our  first  extract  shall  be  a  portion  of 
the  vision  of  Nephi  the  Jarcdite,  the 
supposed  cotemporary  of  the  tower  of 
Babel.  It  is  designed  to  foreshow  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Europeans : — 

"  And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  an^jel 
spake  unto  me,  saying — Look  I  And  I 
looked  and  beheld  many  nations  and 
kingdoms.  And  the  angel  said  nnto 
me,  What  beholdest  thou  ?  And  I  said, 
I  behold  many  nations  and  kingdoms. 
And  he  said  unto  me,  These  are  the 
nations  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. 

"And  it  came  to  pass,  that  I  saw 
among  the  nations  of  the  Gentiles  the 
foundation  of  a  great  church.  And  the 
angel  said  unto  me,  Behold  the  founda- 
tion of  a  church,  whicli  is  roost  abo- 
minable above  all  other  churches,  which 
slayeth  the  saints  of  God,  yea,  and  tor- 
tureth  them  and  bindeth  them  down, 
and  yoketh  them  with  a  yoke  of  iron, 
and  bringeth  them  down  into  captivity. 

'*  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  I  beheld 
this  great  and  abominable  church ;  and 
I  saw  the  devil  that  he  was  the  founda- 
tion of.it.  And  I  also  saw  gold  and 
silver,  and  silks  and  scarlets,  and  fine 
twined  linen,  and  all  manner  of  precious 
clothing ;  and  I  saw  many  harlots.  And 
the  angel  spake  unto  me,  saying,  Behold 
the  gold,  and  the  silver,  and  the  silks, 
and  the  scarlets,  and  the  fine  twined 
linen,  and  the  precious  clothing,  and  the 
harlots,  are  the  desires  of  this  great  and 
abominable  church:  and  also  for  the 
praise  of  the  world  do  they  destroy  the 
saints  of  God,  and  bring  them  down  into 
captivity. 

"  And  it  came  to  pass  that  I  looked 
and  beheld  many  waters ;  and  they  di- 
vided the  Gentiles  from  the  seed  of  my 
brethren.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
angel  saidimto  me,  Behold  the  wrath  of 
God  is  upon  the  seed  of  thy  brethren ! 
And  I  looked  and  beheld  a  man  among 
%e  Gentiles,  who  was  separated  from 

''  seed  of  my  brethren  ny  the  many 

ers ;  and  I  beheld  the  Spirit  of  God, 

it  came  down  and  wrought  upon 


the  man ;  and  he  went  forth  upon  the 
many  waters,  evea  uQtothe.fieea  of  my . 
brethren,  who  were   in    the   promised 
land. 

"  And  it  caroe  to  pass  tliat  I  bchrdd 
the  Spirit  of  God,  that  it  wrought  ijipon 
other  Gentiles;  and  t'hcy  weni  forth  out 
of  captivity  upon  the  mahy  waters. 

**  And  it  came  to  pass  that  I  beheld  ' 
many  multitudes  of  the  Gentiles  upon 
the  land  of  promise;  «nd  Il^beld  tho 
wrath  of  Goo,  that  it  was  upon^he  seoA 
of  my  brethren ;  and  thoy  were  scattered, 
beforo  the  Gentiles,  and  were  smitten. 
And  I  beheld  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord^ 
that  it  was  upon  the  Gentiles ;  that  they 
did  prosper,  and  obtain  the  land  for 
their  inheritance ;  and  I  beheld  that  they 
were  white,  and  exceedingly  fair  and', 
beautiful,  like  unto  my  people,  before 
they  were  slain." 


The  broad  allusion  to  the  Church  qf 
Rome  in  a  prophecy  Siupposed ,  to  be 
more  than  three  thousand  years  old,  Ls 
so  obvious  a  manifestation  of  forgery» 
that  it  at  first  sight  seems  inexplicable 
how  an  artful  impostor  could  have 
ventured  upon  such  gross  deception. 
We  have,  however,  learned  from  the 
Mormonites  themselves,  that  this  pre- 
cious blunder  has  in  no  small  degree 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  im- 
posture. From  1825  to  1832,  there 
was  a  strong  current  of  popular  pr^ 
judice  against  the  Romish  Church  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  which  was 
considerably  strengthened  by  the  publi- 
cation of  Maria  Monk*s  pretended 
confessions.  Some  convents  and  chapels 
were  destroyed  by  fanatical  mobs ;  .and 
these  circumstances,  no  doubt,  induced 
the  author  to  court  popular  prejudice 
and  clamour,  to  which,  when  at  their 
full  height  in  America,  no  appeal  can 
be  too  absurd  or  too  gross.  Similar 
circumstances  assisted  the  Mormonites 
in  Lancashire.  However  wholesome 
the  excitement  produced  by  the  elo- 
quent appeals  of  such  orators  as 
Messrs.  Stowell  and  M'Neile  may  have 
been,  it  is  certain  that  some  of  their 
followers  carried  the  anti*papal  cry 
and  feeling  to  a  morbid  excess,  and 
that  many  of  the  dissenting  bodies  used 
it  to  seduce  multitudes  from  the  Church 
of  England,  as  "  the  daughter  of  the 
mother  of  harlots.'*  The  Mormonites 
profited  greatly,  and  still  continue  to 
profit,  by  the  circumstance.  They 
have  persuaded  thehr  followers  that 
popery  is  on  the  point  of  being  est»- 
bluhed  in  England,  appealing  to  the 
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exertions  made  to  procure  its  diffusion 
in  proof  of  the  faot ;  and  they  declare 
that  mun  anxious  to  ensure  the  salva- 
tion of  themselves  and  their  families 
mujit  hasten  to'  thd  new  Jerusalem  of 
the  Latter-da;  Saints  in  America.  ' 

A  second  and  more  flagrant  blundei 
occurs  ia  a  subsequent  page  of  this 
pretended  revelation.  Nephi  relates 
that  after  the  emigprant  Jaredites  had 
sailed*  and  had  been  tossed  for  several 
weeks  on  the  pathless  ocean*  the  crew 
rose  against  him»  as  the  Spanish  sailors 
did  against  Columbus ;  but  a  tempest 
coming  on*  thej  were  forced  to  release 
him*  as  he  was  the  only  person  capable 
of  worlcing  the  ship.  He  then  de- 
clares—* 

**  And  it  came  to  pass,  after  they  had 
loosed  me,  behold,  I  took  the  compass, 
and  it  did  work  whither  I  desired  it.  And 
it  came  to  pass  that  I  prayed  nnto  the 
Lord ;  and  after  I  had  prayed  the  winds 
did  cease,  and  the  storm  did  cease,  and 
there  was  a  great  calm  l" 

We  pointed  oat  this  ffross  anachro* 
nism  to  a  Mormonite  elder  in  Preston* 
who  was  about  to  emigrate  with  his 
family  to  America  about  three  years 
ago*  urging  on  him  the  fact  that  no 
mention  was  made  of  the  mariner's 
compass  in  the  authentic  books  of 
Scripture.  To  our  great  astonishment* 
and  not  a  little  to  our  amusement*  he 
unwittingly  explained  the  probable 
source  of  this  palpable  blander.  He 
averred  that  the  compass  was  men- 
tioned* quoting  from  the  account  of 
St.  Paul's  voyage*  (Acts  xxviiL  13*) 
"  we  fetched  a  compass*  (that  is*  took  a 
circuitous  course*)  and  came  to  Rhe- 
gium.**  It  was  in  vain  that  we  showed 
him  that  the  declaration  respecting 
**  the  compass  working  whither  Nephi 
desired  it,"  clearly  proved  the  author 
to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the 
implement :  he  replied  that  Nephi  was 
spring  of  a  miracle*  and  that  miracles 
were  incomprehensible  to  carnal  reason. 

Among  other  obvious  marks  of  for- 
gery* the  constant  useof  the  word  Chritt 
as  a  proper  Hebrew  name*  while  it  is 
in  reality  a  Greek  title  of  office*  '*  the 
Anointed  One*"  being  in  fact  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  word  Mes-^ 
siah,  deserves  to  be  noticed*  because  the 
error  is  not  confined  to  the  Mormonites. 
The  term*  from  inveterate  custom*  is 
used*  indeed*  like  a  proper  name — or 
xather,  an  ontraDslatable  des^ation. 


by  weatem  Christians,  though  not  by 
many  of  the  eastern  churches ;  and  we 
should  be  unwilling  to  abandon  an 
epithet  which  has  been  hallowed  by 
the  reverence  of  centuries;  but  we 
cannot  comprehend  why  the  word 
should  be  left  untranslated  in  the  ver- 
sions of  the  Bible  into  the  modern 
languages  of  Asia — why*  for  instance* 
instead  of  using  a  Chinese  equivalent* 
the  sacred  epithet  should  be  travestied 
into  the  unmeaning  form  of  KuH'tU" 
su  I  But  the  use  of  the  Greek  epithet* 
**  Christ**'  as  a  Hebrew  term*  is  not 
the  only  evidence  which  may  be  ad- 
duced of  the  clumsy  and  gross  igno* 
ranee  of  some  of  the  parties  engaged 
in  this  imposture.  The  second  Nephi* 
who  takes  up  the  pretended  history  at 
a  time  supposed  to  be  cotemporary 
with  the  events  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament*  introduces  our  Lord  as 
thus  addressing  the  assembled  desoen* 
dants  of  Joseph  in  America : — 

'*  Behold  r  am  Jesus  Christ  the  Son 
of  God.  I  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  all  things  that  in  them  are. 
I  was  with  the  Father  from  the  beginning. 
I  am  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in 
me;  and  in  me  hath  the  Father  glorified 
his  name.  I  came  unto  my  own,  and  my 
own  received  me  not.  And  the  Scrip- 
tures, concerning  my  coming,  are  ful- 
filled. And  as  many  as  have  received 
me,  to  them  have  I  given  to  become  the 
sons  of  God  ;  and  even  so  will  I  to  as 
many  as  shall  believe  on  my  name ;  for, 
behold,  by  me  redemption  cometh,  and 
in  me  is  the  law  of  Moses  fulfilled.  I 
am  the  light  and  the  life  of  the  world.  I 
am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  begjinning 
and  the  end." 

Here  we  have  not  only  the  former 
of  blunder  of  "  Christ"  repeated*  but 
also  the  name  Jesus  appears  in  its 
Greek  form*  and  not,  as  the  Hebrews 
would  have  called  it*  '^ Joshua;"  and 
we  have*  furthermore*  the  names  of 
the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  given  as  a  metaphorical  de- 
scription of  continued  existence  to  a 
nation  which  had  never  heard  of  the 
Greek  language.  It  is  quite  clear  the 
impostor  mistook  Alpha  and  Omega 
for  some  sacred  and  mystic  sounds*  to 
which  peculiar  sanctity  was  attached — 
an  error  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
Mormonite8>-4md  wrote  them  down 
without  perceiving  that  they  were  an 
evidence  of  forgerv  so  palpable  as  to 
be  manifest  to  schoolboys.    It  may 
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seem  surprising  that  marks  of  falsehood 
so  obvious  and  so  decisive  should  for  a 
moment  escape  detection  and  exposure ; 
but  unhappily  we  are  forced  to  con- 
clude, from  the  pamrihlets  before  tis, 
that  the  American  Methodists,  who 
Arst  undertook  to  expose  the  Mor- 
roonites,  were  not  one  whit  lees  igno- 
rant than  those  whom  thej  assailed. 
Good,  however,  sometimes  arises  out 
of  evil.  Wo  are  informed  that  the 
American  conference  has  begun  to 
impress  upon  its  preachers  the  impor- 
tance of  studying  the  Scriptures  in 
the  original  languages,  on  the  obvious 
grounds  that  no  one  should  begin 
to  teach  the  Bible  before  he  can  read 
it.  Had  they,  and  the  preachers  of 
other  denominations,  adopted  this 
principle  earlier,  Mormonism  would 
not  have  attained  its  present  strength, 
nor  a  clumsy  forgery  passed  current 
as  a  divine  revelation. 

We  have  now  to  explain  the  origin 
of  the  imposture,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  events  in  literary  history. 
To  understand  it  aright,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  there  were  two  impos- 
tures originally  distinct,  the  discovery 
of  the  pretended  gold  plates  by  Smith, 
and  the  production  of  the  alleged 
translation,  or  Book  of  Mormon,  which 
was  an  after-thought,  suggested  by  a 
worthy  with  whom  we  shall  soon  make 
our  readers  more  intimately  acquainted, 
denominated  Sidney  Rigdon. 

In  the  year  1822,  Smith  acquired 
some  celebrity  In  his  neighbourhood 
as  "a  money-digger.*'  It  is  a  common 
belief  in  America,  that  large  sums  of 
money  were  buried  in  the  earth  by  the 
buccaneers,  and  by  persons  compelled 
to  fly  from  their  homes  during  ttie  re- 
volutionary war.  Of  thb  belief  many 
impostors  have  taken  advantage,  de- 
claring that  they  can  discover  the  hid- 
den  treasure  by  spells  and  incantations. 
Joseph  Smith,  in  bis  eighteenth  year, 
professed  to  have  found  a  mysterious 
stone — the  same  that  figures  as  the 
Urim  and  Tbummim  in  nis  pretended 
revelations^by  which  he  could  see 
the  exact  spot  where  money  had  been 
ooncealedt  or  where  muies  of  gold 
existed.  Several  persons  were  doped 
and  cheated  by  his  arts,  which  were 
beginning  to  get  stale,  when  he  do- 
vised  his  notable  scheme  of  the  plates, 
designed  in  the  flrst  instance  as  a  plot 
of  pretended  treasures  and  forged  an- 
tiqnities.    A«  moh  he  pvopMd  to 


pledge  them  to  Martin  Harris,  dwell- 
ing rather  on  their  intrinsic  value  as 
gold,  than  on  the  importance  of  tbeir 
inscriptions. 

W>  shall  now  see  how  this  fraud  was 
connected  with  '*  The  Book  of  Mor. 
mon."  An  old  clergvman  of  the  Pre*. 
byterian  persuasion,  having  quitted  the 
ministry,  entered  into  business  at 
Cherry  Valley,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,whereheftiiledinl609.  Thence 
he  removed  to  the  state  of  Ohio,  where 
he  established  himself  as  a  speculator 
in  land,  but  again  became  bankmpC  in 
1812.  About  this  time  pubUc  atten- 
tion was  first  directed  tothcantiqaities 
of  the  ''mounds,"  those  mqucstion- 
able  relics  of  a  civilization  which  must 
have  become  extinct  long  before  Co- 
lumbus had  passed  the  AUantlc. 

<*  The  ancient  remains  of  the  Toitrd 
States/'  8By»  Mr.  Bradford,  the  Utect 
and  most  intelligent  writer  en  the  sub- 
ject, "  bear  evident  marks  of  being  the 
production  of  apeople  devated  Hr  above 
the  savage  state.  Many  of  them  iadi^ 
eate  great  elegance  of  taste,  and  a  Mgh 
degree  of  dexterous  wmrkaiaaalMp  Mid 
mechanical  skill  in  tbeir  eonstnKtion ; 
others  betoken  the  existenoeof  a  decJd«<d 
form  of  religious  worship;  while  tb« 
size  and  extent  of  the  earthen  fortifica- 
tions and  mounds,demonstrate  the  former 
existence  of  populous  nations,  ctAable 
of  executing  works  of  enoroMNu  d&nea. 
sions,  requiring  perse veranee,  tine,  and 
corobinatioB  of  labour  for  their  er«c* 
tion." 

Long  previous  to  thb  dbcovery,  i^ 
had  been  a  favourite  theory  with  oer- 
tain  speoulative  writers,  that  the  ird 
Indians  of  North  America  are  the 
descendants  of  the  loel  ten  trihct  of 
Israel  j  indeed  the  opinion  has  siill 
many  advocates,  both  In  th«  Uahed 
States  and  in  England.  Spaul^i^ 
hoped  by  combining  this  theorv  with 
the  recent  discoveries,  to  nrd«<^  a 
kind  of  national  romance,  the  eale  of 
which  would  pay  his  debts.  Ho  re^ 
solved  to  call  the  work,  ^  The  Last 
Manuscript  Found,**  and  to  present  it 
to  the  world  as  an  historical  record  of 
the  early  colonisation  of  America.  As 
he  advanced,  he  was  so  delighted  with 
his  success,  that  he  read  portions  of 
the  work  to  his  friends  and  neighhowvu 
His  brother,  his  partner,  his  wifr,  and 
si|  of  h\M  friends  testifr,  "  That  thev 
well  remember  many  of  the  names  and 
inridents  mentioned  in  ^paaldlng's 
iMmMeript,  and  that  they  haow  tiKa 
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to  be  the  ume  as  those  foand  io  the 
Book  of  Mormon."  In  1812,  Sp^ul- 
diag  took  hit  nuwusovipt  to  Pittsburgh 
in  rensylvaoiaj  and  placed  it  in  the 
hand*  of  Messrs.  Patarsoa  and  Lam- 
dini  printers ;  it  remained  in  their 
hands  when  the  unfortumite  author 
died,  a  vietim  to  disappointment  and 
vexation. 

/Mr.  Caswall  is  of  opinion  that  this 
manuicript  came  into  Smith's  hands 
without  the  intervention  of  Rigdon> 
and  was  prepared  for  the  press  by  the 
arch'impostor  himself«  without  any 
literary  sasistanoe.  This»  though  pos- 
sible^  appears  to  us  far  from  probable ; 
•mall  as  the  literary  merit  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon  is^  it  appears  to  us  beyond 
Smith*s  powers.  We  have  before  us 
bis  Book  of  DooCrines  and  Covenants^ 
containing  a  record  of  the  special  reve- 
lations vouchsafed  to  him  as  guides 
for  the  government  of  the  church,  and 
find  in  it  the  following  passage  equally 
remarkable  for  its  grammar,  and  for 
the  evidence  it  affords  of  Smith's  care 
of  the  money  which  be  and  his  apostles 
wring  from  their  dupes-~ 

"Hearken  unto  me,  saith  the  Lord 
your  God,  for  my  servant  Oliver  Cow- 
derey's  sake.  It  is  not  wisdom  in  me 
that  he  should  be  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mandments and  the  monies,  which  he 
shall  carry  up  unto  the  land  of  Zion,  ex- 
cept one  go  with  him  who  is  true  and 
ftithf\il.  Wherefore.!,  the  Lord,  willeth 
that  my  servant  John  Whitmer  shall  go 
with  my  servant  Oliver  Cowderey." — 

bOv.  v4« 

We  must  now  give  some  account  of 
Sidney  Rigdon,  whose  share  in  the 
propagation  of  Mor  monism  was  scarcely 
mferior  to  that  of  Smith.  He  was 
originally  a  printer,  and  was  emploved 
in  the  office  of  Paterson  and  Lamdin^ 
where  Snaulding's  manuscript  ro- 
mance haa  been  deposited.  There  is 
no  decisive  evidence  that  Rigdon  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  MSS.,  but 
after  Lamdin's  death  it  disappeared 
from  the  office,  and  has  never  since 
been  found.  In  1827,  Rigdon  sepa- 
rated from  the  Baptists,  and  com- 
menced preaching  some  points  of  doc- 
trine, partly  agreeing  with  the  Camp- 
bellites  and  partlv  different.  The  new 
doctrines  related  to  the  literal  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecies,  the  restoration 
of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  the  actual 
reign  of  the  saints  upon  earth,  and  the 


restoration  of  miraculous  gifts.  He 
brought  forward,  but  less  prominently, 
that  the  saints  should  have  a  commu- 
nity of  goods,  but  he  strenuously  in- 
sisted that  baptism  by  total  immersion 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation. 
Every  one  of  these  doctrmes  have  been 
introduced  among  the  fundamentals  of 
Mormonism. 

The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
ascribing  to  Rigdon  the  principal  share 
in  the  deception  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mion,  is  that  proof  is  wanting  of  his 
being  acquainted  with  Smith  previous 
to  its  publication.  Rigdon  himself,  in 
one  of  his  published  letters,  dwells 
strongly  on  this  chroumstance ;  and 
Parley  Pratt,  who  up  to  last  October 
was  the  head  of  the  Mormonite  mis- 
sion in  England,  avers  that  Rigdon 
was  converted  by  him  several  months 
after  the  Mormon  church  was  esta- 
blished. Against  this,  however,  must 
be  set  the  evidence,  that  Rigdon  made 
frequent  visits  to  the  locality  in  which 
Snuth  resided — that  his  former  doc- 
trines and  those  of  Mormonbm  are 
preciselv  identical — that  he  had  so  pre- 
pared his  old  flock  as  to  induce  more 
than  one  hundred  of  them  to  embrace 
Mormonism  at  the  same  time  with  him- 
self-—«nd  that  Smith  immediately  after 
Rigdon's  open  profession,  issued  the 
following  revelation,  as  commg  express 
from  God,  which  is  thus  given  in  the 
Book  of  Doctrines  and  Covenants: ''  It 
is  meet  that  my  servant  Sydney  Rigdon 
should  live  as  seemeth  him  good,  inas- 
much as  he  keepeth  my  command- 
ments.*'<— sec.  64.  And  again,  when 
Rigdon  first  visited  Smith  the  additional 
revelation  was  made—."  Behold,  verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  my  servant  Sidney, 
I  have  looked  upon  thee  and  thy  works ; 
I  have  heard  thy  prayers,  and  prepared 
thee  for  a  greater  work.  Thou  art 
blessed,  for  thou  shalt  do  great  things. 
Behold  thou  wast  sent  forth  even  as 
John  to  prepare  the  voay  before  mf." 
This  last  passage  appears  to  us  deci- 
sive evidence  of  some  previous  concert 
between  Smith  and  Rigdon. 

A  revelation  was  soon  received  that 
Kirtland,  Rigdon's  residence  in  the 
state  of  Ohio,  was  to  be  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  promised  land,  which 
was  to  extend  westward  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  that  the  new  Jeru- 
salem would  be  erected  within  its 
limits.  A  place  for  it  was  actually  found 
in  Jackson  County,  state  of  Missouri, 
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and  here  the  first  stone  of  the  cJty  of 
*'Zion**  was  laidhj  Rigdon  and  Cow- 
derey,  under  the  authority  of  a  pre- 
tended revelation  from  Smith.  New 
revelations  involving  fresh  demands 
for  money,  were  now  published,  and 
their  nature  will  be  easily  understood 
by  the  following  extracts  from  the 
Book  of  Doctrines  and  Covenants — 

"Lot  all  the  monies  which  can  be 
Ji{)nred,  it  matttreth  not  imtotw  whether 
it  be  little  or  mnoh,  be  sent' up  into  Hhe 
land  of  Zion,  unto  those  whon  I  haT« 
Appointed  to  receive...  ^« Let  all  those 
who  have,  not  families*  who  receive 
money,  scud  it  up  to  the  bishop  of  Ziou^ 
or  unto  the  bishop  of  Ohio,  that  it  may 
be  consecrated  for  the  bringing  forth  of 
the  revelations,  and  tlie  printing  thereof, 
and  establishing  Zion." — sec.  17.  **He 
that  sendeth  up  treasures  unto  the  land 
of  Zion  shall  receive  an  inheritance  in 
this  world.  And  his  work  shall  follow 
him.     And  also  a  reward  in  the  world 

to  oome It  ia  meet  that  my  servant 

Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  should  have  a  house 
built  in  which  to  live  and  translate." 

Kirtland,  the  name  of  which  was 
changed  to  Shinahar,  was  chosen  as 
the  place  for  the  erection  of  the  "  Tem- 
ple of  the  Lord  ;*^  a  singular  edifice 
with  this  name  was  began  in  1833,  and 
finished  in  1835 ;  it  was  eighty  feet 
long,  sixty  in  breadth,  and  ilfty-seven 
in  height,  being  divided  into  two  stories, 
each  twenty-two  feet  high,  with  arched 
ceilings.  In  each  room  were  eight 
pulpits,  four  at  cither  end,  each  de- 
signed to  hold  three  persons.  These 
were  intended  for  the  twelve  priests  of 
the  order  of  Melchisedec,  and  twelve 
of  the  order  of  Aaron  into  which  Smith 
divided  bis  hierarchy.  The  most  ex- 
travagant and  shocking  scenes  of  extra- 
vagance were  exhibited  in  this  building: 
"  the  unknown  tongues,"  which  Smith 
had  at  first  discaraed  and  denounced, 
were  revived ;  convulsions  and  fits 
were  exhibited  to  the  wondering  con- 
gregations as  examples  alternately  of 
angelic  and  demoniacal  possession ; 
and  some  of  the  Mormon ites  ran 
through  the  country  like  lunatics,  foL 
lowing,  as  they  declared,  supernatural 
beir^s  visible  to  themselves  alone. 

The  crowds  of  poor  Mormonites 
who  flocked  to  Zion  were  unable  to 
purchase  lands,  and  therefore  became 
**  souatters."  Some  of  them  boldly 
declared  that  ''the  Lord  had  given 
them  the  land  for  an  inheritance»  and 


that  the  MIssonrians,  like  the  Canaan- 
ites,  ought  to  be  dispossessed.**  Tbb 
was  but  the  rcTival  of  the  three  lifas* 
sachusetts*  resolutions,  passed  by  an 
assembly  of  Puritans  in  the  17th  oa>- 
turr,  previous  to  dispossettm^  soom 
Inman  tribes  of  their  hunting-grounds. 
The  resolutions  stood  thus  on  tbe  re- 
cord : — 

1 — It  was  mored  and  seconded— 
*^  That  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the 
fulness  thereof' — earned  nnanimowly. 

2. — Tt  was  resolved  with  equal  un»> 
nfmity— "  That  the  Lord  hath  given 
the  inheritance  of  the  earth  onto  hit 
aaints." 

3 And  finally,  the  meeting  carried 

by  acclamation-I'' ReeoWed*  that  we 
are  the  saints." 

The  Missourians  took  the  akm,  and 
on  the  20th  of  July,  1833,  ro«e  m  fbeir 
fury,  demolished  the  printingvoffice  in 
the  Mofmonite  village  of  Independence, 
tarred  and  feathered  several  of  their 
preachers,  and  threatened  otter  de> 
structton  to  the  rest,  unless  ther  imme- 
diateW  quitted  the  district.  At  first 
the  Mormonites  appealed  to  the  Isw, 
but  in  tbe  western  states  of  Aroeriea 
an  appeal  to  legal  authority  was  just 
fts  inefRcacious  as  an  appeal  to  tbe 
Grand  Lama  of  Thibet,  or  the  Pope 
of  Rome,  and  not  quite  as  rational.  It 
80  irritated  the  Mis^urians,  who 
equally  hated  old  law  and  new  gospel, 
that  they  drove  twelve  hundred  Mor- 
monites from  their  huts  the  greater 
part  being  women  and  children,  on  a 
dark  wintry  night,  barefoot,  and  nearly 
.  naked,  into  the  bleak  prairies.  OoeU 
ties  still  more  atrocious  were  excrcistrd 
on  obnos^ous  individuals :  several  were 
flogged  to  death,  and  the  houses  of  aO 
were  burned  to  the  ground. 

The  intelligence  of  this  perseeutkm 
healed  the  divisions  which  threateied 
premature  destruction  to  the  ebareh 
at  Kirtland.  Smith  resolved  to  meet 
force  with  force,  and  led  a  bodv  of 
well-armed  Mormonites  i^nst  the 
Missourifes  of  Jaeluon  county  t  hot,  on 
approachmg  '*  the  Gentiles,^  hU  eon* 
rage  failed,  and  he  entered  into  nego- 
tiations which  led  to  a  tnieew  About 
the  same  time  a  luink  which  Smith  aad 
Rtffdon  had  established  in  Kirtlaad» 
and  which,  even  on  their  own  showinr* 
bad  been  most  fraudulently  eomlafttd, 
fUled.  Legal  processes  were  commenesd 
against  the  pr  opiiet  send  bis  riear,  Ohio 
beenne  an  nnsm  state  Ihr  tbe»» 
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they  <^me  with  their  host  af  followers 
to  Clay  couijit^  in  Mbsourl.  Here 
Snofith  openly, a vowe4  Ims  inteQtiou  of 
propagating  bis  religion  by  tbe^  9>yord; 
and  not  content  with  eipulating  l^lo- 
haouned^  he  took  a  leaf  out  of  the  boojc 
of  Hassan^bn-Sabahy  .and  like ,  th^i 
"  old  man  of  the  mountain/'  organized 
a  body  of  sworn  assassins,  under  t))e 
name  of  the  '<  Danite  Band."  The 
Missourians,  alarmed  by  the  threats  of 
vengeance  for  the  late  outrages  loudly 
vented  by  the  Mormonites*  had  again 
recourse  to  arms :  the  militia  of  the 
state  WAScalledout  to  keep  the  peace; 
but  this  body  proved  worse  than  use- 
lesa^^indeed  one  entire  company^  com- 
manded by  one  Bogard^  a  Methodist 
preacher,  actually  joined  the  mob  in 
attacking  the  Mormonites.  Limited 
AS  was  the  civil  war  which  /ensued*  the 
most  fearful  atrocities  were  committed 
on  both  sides.  At  length  Governor 
BoggSj  who  had  just  been  elected  on 
account  of  his  known  hostility  to  the 
Mormon itesy  assembled  the  militia  and 
all  the  Missourians  who  would  accom- 
pany biroj  marched  against  the  Mormon- 
ites with  overvv  helming  force>  and  com* 
pelled  them*  under  a  menace  of  imme- 
diate extermination,  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  A  court-martial  was  then 
held  under  General  Lucas,  composed 
of  nineteen  officers  of  militia,  and  «even* 
teen  preacbers  of  various  sects  who 
had  served  as  volunteers  against  the 
Mormonites  ;  and  this  singular  eourt 
commanded  that  the, prophet  and  his 
principal  comrades  should  be  publicly 
shot  in  the  square  of  the  town  of  Far 
West,  in  presence  of  their  followers 
and  fjumilitfs !  Luckily  for  Smith,  one 
of  the  generals  happened  to  be  a  law- 
yer and  a  man  of  sense :  he  declared 
the  proceedings  of  the  court-martial 
illegal,  and  induced  the  Missourians  to 
reserve  their  prisoners  for  trial  by  the 
ci  vil  power.  These  leaders,  after  being 
several  weeks  in  prison,  contriv.ed  to 
make  their  esoape ;  and,  returning  to 
their  deluded  followers,  asserted  that 
they  had  been  miraculously  delivered 
like  Paul  and  Silas  of  old. 

This  persecution  was,  on  the  whole, 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  Mormon- 
ism.  The  violence  of  the  Missourian 
mobs,  and  the  open  connivance  of  the 
public  antborities  of  Missouri  in  these 
outrages^  were  universally  reprobated 
by  the  other  states  of  America ;  and 
the  rival  state  of  Illinois  offered  a  re* 


fuge  .tp  the  fifteen  thousand.  Mormons 
who  (Were  about  to  l>e  driven  from  the 
differenjt  c9jLiurie,s  of  Missouri. 
,^  ^arly  in  1^39  S;nith  found  a  new 
situation  for  t,he  !New  Jerusalem  in  the 
state  of  .Illfnois,  "on  the  tJpper '  Missis- 
sipftii  .ai,  the,  liead  of  the  Des  Moines 
Kapias.  Here,  on  a  semicircular  curve, 
formed  by  "  the  father  of  rivers,"  he 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  city  denomi- 
nated Nauvpo,  a  name  which,  he 
informed  his  readers,  signided  "  beau- 
tiful "  in  Hebrew.  During  his  impif- 
sonment,  however,  suspicions  hadarisen 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  his  followers, 
and  they  required  of  him  some  miracle 
as  a  sign  of  his  mission.  He  had  the 
blasphemy  to  reply  in  the  words  of  our 
blessed  Lord — "A  wicked  and  per- 
verse generation  seeketh  after  a  sign," 
and  with  this  answer  his  deluded  fol- 
lowers were  contented. 

Here  we  may  remark  that  a  slight 
error  in  the  English  authorized  version 
was  the  souree  of  Smithes  triumph. 
The  Jews  did  not  ask  "a  sign"  from 
Christ — it  would  be  absurd  to  have 
done  so,  for  his  miracles  were  noto- 
rious— they  sought  for  **the  sign"— 
namely,  '<  the  Son  of  Man  coining  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven,"  which  sacerdo« 
,  tal  and  popular  tradition  from  the  days 
of  Daniel  had  taught  them  to  be  the 
only  certain  characteristic  of  the  Mes- 
siah* We  dwell  on  this  the  more  par- 
ticularly, as  all  the  Mormonite  publi* 
cations  before  us  set  forward  this 
mistranslation  as  an  excuse  for  their 
prophets  working  no  miracles  in 
public. 

Having  re-established  his  community 
at  Nauvoo,  Smith  had  sufficient  influ- 
ence to  obtain  a  charter  for  the  new 
city  from  the  legislature  of  Illinois, 
with  liberty  to  raise  a  body  of  militia 
under  the  command  of  Smith,  as  lieu- 
tenant-general ;  he  also  obtained  char- 
ters of  incorporation  for  companies  to 
build  the  temple,  erect  a  hotel,  conduct 
a  manufactory  of  earthenware,  and, 
to  crown  the  whole,  a  charter  for  a 
Mormonite  university. 

Mormonism  was  first  introduced 
into  England  by  two  of  Smith's  elders, 
named  Kimball  and  Fielding,  in  the 
year  1837,  who  came  to  Preston  from 
America,  immediately  after  the  failure 
of  the  Mormonite  bank  in  Kirtland. 
They  obtained  licence  to  preach  at  the 
quarter  sessions,  and  their  success  was 
perfectly  astonbhing.    Circumstancesj 
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however,  were  greatly  in  their  favour: 
the  manufacturing  distress,  now  in  the 
Bixth  year  of  its  pressure,  was  then 
commencing  ;  emigration  to  America 
was  recommended  by  high  authorities, 
and  artisans  who  had  sa^'ed  a  little 
money  were  eagerly  inquiring  where 
they  could  best  mvest  their  small  capi- 
tals.   The  followers  of  Johanna  South- 
cotte  and  Edward  Irving,  disorganized 
and  unchurched,  had  not  recovered 
their  senses,   and  onlv  sought  some 
new  form  for  the  indulgence  of  inSfine 
enthusiasm;  and  finally  the  Methodists, 
by  their  firmness  in  putting  down  all 
exhibitions  of  extravagant  fanaticism, 
had  alienated  no  small  portion  of  the 
most  ignorant  among  their  followers, 
for  men  whose  intelligence  has  not 
been  developed,  require  to  be  excited 
by  appeals  to  their  passions.     **  They 
hooked  on  the  ir^ip*  and  strays  of  every 
sect  in  Lancashire,'*  said  one  who  had 
for  a  short  time  belonged  to  their  body, 
spcalcing  to  us  upon  the  subject ;  and 
as  there  are  more  varieties  of  sects  in 
Lancashire  than  in  any  district  of  the 
same  size  under    heaven,   perplexed 
and  straying  sheep  from  the  diflPerent 
flocks  may  always  be  had  in  abundance. 
About  two  years  afterwards   Parley 
Pratt,  having  escaped,  miraculously  as 
he  said,  from  the   Missouri  prison, 
came  to  England,  and  assumed  the 
superintendence   of  the    Latter-Day 
Saints.      He  established  a  printing- 
office  and  bookseller's  shop  in  Man- 
chester, where  he  published  a  periodical 
called  the  MiHennial  Star,  now  con- 
ducted bv  his  successor.   Ward,   in 
Liverpool.    Pratt  is  said  to  have  raised 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  from  his 
deluded  dupes ;  he  seemed  to  us  a  man 
well  calculated  for  the  purpose ;  to  the 
Ignorant  he  dilated  at  extreme  length 
on  the  superhuman  learning  of  Smith, 
laying  claim    to    no  small   share  of 
similar  acquirements  himself;  but  to 
persons  whom  be  suspected  of  a  learned 
education,  he  was  very  reserved  and 
uncommunicative.     From  Lancashire, 
Mormonism  spread  into  the  midland 
counties,  where  it  made  numerous  con- 
verts among  the  farmer's.     It  reached 
London,  bat  did  not  make  much  pro- 
gress in  the  metropolis ;  but  we  have 
been  crediblv  informed  that  it  has  been 
very  successful  in  Wales  and  the  south 
of  Scotland.     In  the  latter  part  of  the 
}-ear   1842  more  than  five  thousand 
dupes  emigrated  ftorn  the  port  of  Li-. 


verpool ;  and  we  must  now  turn  back 
to  Nauvoo,  to  see  the  nature  of  their 
probable  reception. 

The  Illinois  legislature  and  state 
government,  in  a  spirit  of  reaction 
against  the  ruffian  violence  of  the  Mis- 
sourians,  not  only,  as  we  have  seen, 
incorporated  the  Mormonite  city,  but 
created  the  prophet  a  general  m  the 
army,  and  the  provost  of  a  university  I 
The  latter  title  would  have  been  too 
ridiculous  even  for  Mormons,  and 
Smith  declined  the  presidency,  under 
the  pretext  that  it  would  interfere  with 
his  revelations.  While  at  Kirtland, 
he  undertook  a  new  translation  of  the 
Dible,  in  which  he  was  assisted  bv  Sid- 
ney Rigdon.  It  has  been  published  at 
Nauvoo,  but  good  care  has  been  taken 
to  prevent  its  reaching  this  country. 
He  also,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
elders,  produced  a  collection  of  Mor- 
monite hymns,  composed,  as  he  asserts, 
under  the  direct  influence  of  Divine 
inspiration,  and  which  really  have  been 
very  efficient  agents  in  the  success  that 
his  system  has  attained.  Greater  bal- 
derdash than  these  productions  can 
scarcely  be  conceived ;  they  are  devoid 
of  grammar,  sense,  or  rhyme ;  and  yet 
they  are  compared,  by  many  of  the 
Mormonites  with  whom  we  have  con. 
versed,  to  the  psalms  of  David ;  and 
'triumphantly  quoted  to  the  Methodists 
as  superior  in  unction  and  spirit  to 
Wesley^  hymns.  One  specimen  will 
suffice :  it  forms  part  of  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  advent  of 
the  Messiah:— 

The  first  was  persecuted 

And  into  Effypt  fled,--. 
A  pilgrim  and  a  strauger 

riot  whore  to  lay  his  head. 

The  second  at  his  temple 

Will  suddenly  appear, 
And  all  his  saints  come  with  him 

To  reign  a  thousand  year. 

The  first  a  man  of  sorrows, 

Rejected  by  his  own ; 
And  Israel  left  in  bliodoess 

To  wander  forth  forlorn. 

The  second  brings  deliverance, 
Tliey  crown  him  as  their  king. 

They  own  him  as  their  Saviour, 
And  join  his  praise  to  sing. 

Smith's  last  literary  iVaud  is  the 
most  amazing  of  all,  and  far  surpasses 
that  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wall  has 
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fixed  tipon  Champollion.  By  Bome 
means  or  other,  he  obtained  possession 
of  four  Egyptian  mummies,  which  he 
exhibited  for  a  time  to  his  followers, 
as  the  bodies  of  an  Egyptian  king,  his 
two  wives,  and  the  daughter  of  another 
king.  After  some  time  he  removed 
the  papyrus  rolls  in  which  they  were 
enveloped,  by  the  application  of  no 
more  delicate  instrument  than  a  bark- 
woodman's  hatchet,  and  exhibited  tho 
fragments  as  the  actual  autograph  of 
Abraham,  written  with  his  own  hand 
while  in  Egypt.  Last  summer,  a  little 
aAei*  he  had  quarrelled  with  Sidney 
Rigdon,  he  commenced  to  publish  what 
he  has  been  pleased  to  term  a  transla- 
tion of  these  documents  in  his  ''  Times 
and  Seasons,"  a  periodical  which  he 
edits  at  Nauvoo.  The  absence  of  his 
better  genius,  Rigdon,  is  singularly 
apparent  in  this  miserable  forgery;  it 
is  full  of  the  grossest  blunders.  He 
makes  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs ; 
not  aware  that  the  Egyptians  mummi- 
fied animals,  he  gives  fanciful  names  of 
idols  to  the  representations  of  animal 
mummies— he  makes  sad  havoo  with 
the  geography  of  Palestine,  putting 
places  for  persons,  and  persons  for 
places,  and  he  favours  his  followers  in 
Abraham's  name  with  a  system  of 
astronomy,  geology,  and  cosmogany, 
compared  with  which  thut  of  Mahom- 
med  or  of  Ephrem  Syrus  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  very  perfection  of  wisdom. 
Within  fortv-eight  hours  fVom  the 
time  in  whicli  we  write,  two  numbers 
of  this  palpable  forgery,  were  placed  in 
our  hands  by  a  Lancashire  Mormonite, 
in  every  other  respect  a  most  respect- 
able and  intelligent  man  of  his  class, 
and  particularly  conspicuous  for  mecha- 
nical skill,  iir  the  full  hope  that  it 
would  lead  to  our  conversion. 

Shortly  after  we  met  one  of  the  re- 
turned Mormonites ;  he  describes  Smith 
as  a  man  of  middle  size,  very  stoutly 
built,  with  something  of  a  rakish  and 
dissipated  air,  "  not  at  all  like  the 
prophets  of  old."  This  agrees  with 
Mr.  CaswalVs  account,  whose  manu- 
script of  the  Greek  Psalter  he*  pro- 
nounced to  be  "  A  Dictionary  of 
Egyptian  Hieroglyphics."  Our  in- 
formant stated,  that  the  Mormonite 
community  bore  the  worst  possible  cha- 
racter in  the  adjacent  country  ;  but 
this  he  attributed  (and,  we  believe, 
not  ui\justly)  to  the  pertinacious  ha- 


tred of  the  Missourians.  The  Metho- 
dists, he  informed  us,  are  the  most 
rancorous  against  the  Mormonites,  be- 
cause the  greater  proportion  of  the 
converts  have  been  obtained  from  their 
body,  and,  for  a  similar  reason,  the 
Baptists  rank  next  in  animosity.  It  is 
curious  that  the  attention  of  the  red 
race  has  been  strongly  directed  to- 
wards Mormonism  ;  and,  if  Smith  had 
any  eleii^cnts  of  heroism  in  his  compo- 
sition, or  any  sympathy  of  feeling  with 
the  Indian  tribes,  the  prophet  would 
have  no  bad  chance  of  establishing 
himself  as  the  regenerator  of  the  na- 
tive Americans,  and  the  probable 
founder  of  a  new  empire  between  tho 
Mississippi  and  the  Pacific.  During 
the  course  of  last  summer,  Mr.  W. 
saw  several  Indian  chiefs  at  Nauvoo, 
who  had  eome  to  see  the  prophet  who 
professed  to  have  discovered  the  last 
records  of  their  nation  ;  but  these 
shrewd  sons  of  the  desert  soon  disco- 
vered Smith's  weakness,  and  returned 
home  in  disgust. 

The  Mormonites  very  openly  pro- 
fess their  dislike  to  the  American  con- 
stitution, which,  after  the  proof  they 
have  felt  of  its  utter  inefficacy  to  afford 
protection  against  the  mob-law  of  Mis- 
souri, is,  by  no  means,  wonderful  : 
many  of  them  (and  these  not  of  English 
descent)  profess  allegiance  to  Queen 
Victoria ;  but  the  great  majority  would 
gladly  sec  their  prophet  assume,  like 
Mohammed,  the  attributes  of  royalty. 
Smith  would  have  done  so  long  ago, 
only  that  he  wants  the  elements  of 
greatness,  or  rather,  has  never  got 
over  the  weakness  of  cunning,  neces- 
sarily generated  by  the  petty  frauds  of 
his  youth.  One  instance  of  this  weak- 
ness is,  his  permitting  his  mother  to 
exhibit  the  four  Egyptian  mummies  In 
their  broken  and  naked  state  for  a 
quarter-dollar  to  each  visitor ;  a  piece  of 
petty  cheating,  which  must  prove  fatal 
to  any  scheme  of  playing  the  knave  on 
an  extended  scale.  At  the  present 
moment.  Smith  affects  to  regard  Nau- 
voo as  his  Medina,  and  Zion,  in  Mis- 
souri, as  his  Mecca.  He  preaches  to 
the  Mormonites  the  necessity  of  re- 
coTiquering  their  holy  city,  and  takiiig 
vengeance  on  the  wretches  by  whom 
they  were  expelled.  It  is  for  this  pur- 
pose that  his  legion  is  kept  to  regular 
drill,  and  would  now  be  an  overmatch 
for  an  equal  number  of  American  mi- 
litia.     The    recent  assassination    of 
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Boggs,  the  governor  of  Missouri,  by 
one  of  Smith's  Danite  band,  and  the 
ostentatious  protection  afforded  to  the 
murderer  in  Nauvoo,  have>  however, 
alarmed  the  Missourians.     They  ap- 
plied to  the  state  of  Illinois  to  have 
Smith  arrested,  and  he  was  appre- 
hended by  a  messenger,  but  was  again 
liberated  on  a  hahccLs  corpus,  issued 
from  his  own  court  at  Nauvoo.     This 
has  been  annulled  by  the  Illinois  state- 
court,  and  the  prophet  seems  likely  to 
be  left  in  what  the  Americans  call  "  a 
pretty  particular  fix ;"  and  so  think 
many  of  his  old  associates,  who  have 
not  only  quitted  the  Mormonite  ranks, 
but  actually  commenced  assailing  him 
through  the  press.     The  race  of  the 
prophet  appears  almost  run :  in  Lan- 
cashire, Mormonism  is  certainly  on  the 
decline,  and  in  London  we  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  recent  traces  of  its 
existence.     It  is  possible  that  Smith 
may  make  a  sanguinary  struggle  in 
America,  and  that  the  civil  war  m  the 
Western  States  may  be  renewed ;  but 
hb  followers  have  no  confidence  m  his 
courage,  and  his  book  of  Abraham 
has  placed  such  an  additional  weight 
on  credulity,  that  it  must  break  even 
the  faith  of  Mormonitcs  if  further  con- 
tinued.    It  was  a  sad  blunder  in  Smith 
to  forget  that  his  prototype,  Moham- 
med, was  a  man  of  only  one  book. 

We  have  reserved  for  our  conclusion 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  inci- 
dents in  this  strange,  eventful  history. 
The  general  outline  of  the  career  which 
Smith  has  run,  was  predicted  by  Ro- 
bert  Southey  in  a  work  published  the 
very  year  before  that  in  which  Mor- 
monism was  started.  Here  is  the  pas- 
sage :— 

**  America  is  in  more  danger  from 
religious  fanaticism.  The  government 
there  not  thinkmg  it  necessary  to  pro- 


vide religious  instruction  for  tbe  people 
in  any  of  the  new  States,  the  pr«TiKnct 
of  superstition,  and  that,  perhaps^  w 

80MK  WILD  A3«>    TERRIBLE  SHAPE,  ma? 

bo  looked  for  as  one  likely  conseonentT 
of  this  great  and  portentous  oiiiis*ii»n. 
An  Old  Man  of  the  Moumtaik  rai^ht 
find  dupes  and  followers  as  readilj  a^ 
the  AU-friend  Jemima;  and  the  n-'it 
Aaron  Burr  who  seeks  to  carve  a  kin-- 
dom  for  himself  out  of  the  ororgrown 
territories  of  the  Union,  may  dUcottr 

that  FANATICISM  IS  THE  Mo'sT  EFFK- 
TIVE    WEAPON   WITH   WHICH   AHBITIOX 

CAN  ARM  itself;  that  the  way  forb-ts 
is  prepared  by  that  immorality  iihich 
thu  want  of  religion  naturally  'aad  tk^- 
cessarily  induces,  and  that  Caxp-Meci- 
INCS  may  be  very  woU  directed  to  ftr- 
ward  the  designs  of  a  MILITARY 
PROPHET.  Were  there  asotulr 
Mohammed  to  arise,  there  is  no  part  <'f 
the  world  where  he  would  find  mor 
scope,  or  fairer  opportunitv,  than  in 
THAT  PART  of  the  Anglo-Auierirai 
Union  into  which  the  elder  States  ctiu- 
tuiually  discharge  the  restless  part  <'f 
their  population,  leaving  laws  and  G^^ 
pel  to  overtake  it  if  they  can ;  far  in 
the  march  of  modern  coloniaation  U^ta 
are  left  behind."— SouMry',  CW/o.«»fs 
vol.  ii.  p.  42,  1829. 

The  history  we  have  given  affcJa 
much  room  for  painful,  but  not  ust  K  s-, 
reflection :  our  narrative,  however,  Ij^ 
extended  to  such  a  length,  that  wc  ir- 
precluded  from  comment  We  sha:! 
only  say,  that  no  pains  have  been  spartd 
to  authenticate  every  fact  which  w« 
have  stated—that  many  repul&Ive  cir- 
cumstances irf  the  history  of  the  delu- 
sion  and  its  concomitants  hare  b»-f n 
omitted  from  motives  of  delicacy,  mA 
that,  in  our  httnble  opimoo»  the  pr«». 
gress  of  Mormonism  m  England  an  J 
America  is  a  very  sorry  accompanw 
ment  to  the  march  of  iiUellect  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 
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TMB  UiWb  or  COmAUE— A  UCElf  D. 
BlUO  no,  V.  09  TSa  KUaoOl  »AFMIk 

Though  IVance  hai  had  many  a  valoroiis  knight 
Who  ahines  in  her  annals  of  ohirafa^  bright ; 

And  nuuiT  *  ^ixtoet 

That  is  blasoned  bv  fiune» 
Yet  none  of  her  knights  comd  in  darSi^  torpasst 
The  proud  baron  Rannond«  the  Lord  of  Coraase* 
Ajr»  well  has  he  fongnt  on  fall  many  a  daj. 
And  gallantly  borne  him  in  numy  a  firay ; 

Bot  Lord  Raymond  just  now 

Has  got  into  a  row. 
Which  he  may  not  set  easily  oat  oU  I  trow  % 
For  hdmet  and  fid<Sion>  and  corselet  of  mail. 
And  vassal  and  henchman  can  little  avail, 
*Gatnst  the  foes  who  the  Taliant  Lord  Raymond  anaiU 
For  he*a  ^  himself  into  the  predoosest  uirolw 
By  sweanng  he  won't  pay  his  tithes  to  the  chiveh. 
And  the  Clerk  of  Corasse  is  exceeding  irate» 
And  to  Avignon  goes*  to  Pope  Urban  to  state 

The  question  in  fulJ» 

In  the  hope  of  a  Built 
By  which  hell  get  mto  the  lord  barons  wool* 
And  Urban  the  Fifth  having  called  his  ooiisistory» 
And  carefully  heard  all  his  reverence's  history^ 
Declares  that  the  Clerk  has  established  his  nght. 
With  costs  of  the  suit  to  be  paid  by  the  Knight. 
And  the  Clerk  of  Corasse  having  got  his  decvee* 
Sets  off  for  Beam  with  abundaiMe  of  fflee ; 
Thinki^gy  ^  Now»  my  lord  baron,  youll  <  down  with  the  dasif ' 
^  Refuse  if  you  darOf  when  the  Pope  says  yon  must*'* 


The  lord  baron  Raymond  is  taking  a  snooae* 

When  the  messeoger  comes  with  this  desperate  news : 

For  when  dinner  is  oVt 

"Hs  his  custom  to  snore 
For  a  oanple  of  hourst  say  from  two  until  four. 
And  so»  wnile  he's  sleepfa^,  the  messenger  waits* 
And  is  then  ushered  into  his  presence  and  states—. 

Growing  pale  and  then  red* 

Having  some  sort  of  dread* 
Lest  the  baron  might  chance  to  make  free  with  his  head-^ 
That  the  Pope  has  pronounced  his  most  solemn  dedsiotw 
Condemning  hu  highness*  the  Baron*  to  pay 
The  tithes  m  arrtor  without  any  delay* 

To  his  reverence  the  Clerk ; 

And  besides  as  a  mark 
Of  proper  contrition*  obe^ence*  and  lowliness* 
To  write  off  for  pardon  at  once  to  his  Holiness! 
But  the  Lord  of  Corasse*  with  a  smile  of  derision^ 
While  a  oomical  air  on  his  countenance  glows* 
Lays  his  foreftnger  flat  by  the  nde  of  hu  nose* 
And  exdaims  (which  was  wroQg  and  I  greatly  regret  it)-« 
"« Ask  the  Clerk  of  Corasse*  <  Don't  he  wish  he  may  get  it?  * 
And  then  while  his  oonduet  the  messenger  scares* 
Coolly  bids  his  attendants  to  kick  Um  down  stain. 
Tou  XXL^No.  ISS.  s 
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But  it  so  comes  to  pass 

That  the  Clerk  of  Corasso, 
Don't  over  much  like  to  be  ''  writ  down  an  ass." 
And  his  m^8ieIlger  not  having  brought  hint  the  pelf» 
He  sets  off  to  seek  the  lord  baron  himself| 

In  the  confident  hope. 

That  bis  e^^es  he  majope 
To  a  s^nse  of  his  crime  by  the  bull  of  the  Popei 
Devoting  his  lordship  to  certain  perdition. 
If  he  don't  pay  his  tithes  and  show  ample  contritioD. 
And  so  be  proceeds,  and  he  reaches  in  state 
ThO  chateau  de  Corasse,  and  knocks  at  the  gate. 
As  the  lord  baron  Raymond,  unfortunate  sinner. 
With  the  lady  Corasse  is  just  sitting  to  dinner. 

'Tis  a  fine  old  hall, 
'    With  its  windows  tall. 
And  banner  and  lance  on  the  grey  stone  wall. 
And  sword  and  shield, 
V  That — ^many  a  field 

Of  valiant  fight  to  the  mind  recall ; 
Aod  the  wolf-dogs  sleep  by  the  blazing  fire ; 
'    While  the  old  oak  board 
Is  amply  stored — 
And  there  sit  lady  and  lord  ftnd  sqtiire. 
And  th9  merry  ^ge  with  his  say  attire. 
The  wild  boar*s  head 
Before  them  spread. 
And  Che  daintv  peacock,  and  snow- while  bread ; 
And  CUDS  of  tne  choi(^est  Calcavella, 
Whieb  the  baron  got  from  a  right  gay  lbIloW| 
Hi»  fViend  the  Abbot  of  GomposteUa 
'  While  homelier  fooci 
• '    For  the  vassals  rude, 
At  the  table's  foot  is  amply  strewed 
And  many  a  wearv  wanderer  there» 
Of  thew  meat  and  drink  has  a  welcome  share ; 
For  ne'er  nnrelleved,  did  the  poor  man  pa3s| 
The  castle  gate  of  the  Lord  ae  Corasse, 

But  the  Clerk  of  Corasse  has  not  come  to  dine, 
An9  win  not  be  tempted  by  peacock  or  chine. 
Or  the  Abbot  of  Compostella's  wine^ 
Though  he  deeins  them  very  good  things  I  opine. 

To  the  baron's  requesti 

That  he'll  join  as  a  guest, 
*      Ite  replies,  "  My  lord  baron,  Tve  not  come  to  jesti 
**  How  can  you  suppose  that  1*11  join  you  at  dinner, 
<*  Denounced  Dy  the  Pope^  as  you  are,  for  a  sinner ;— 

"  Refusing  to  pay 

"  In  the  regular  way, 
<'The  tithes  of  your  church,  to  his  grief  and  disnu^ ; 
/'  But  mark  roe.  Lord  Raymond,  the  bull  I  hav^-^iP.*'  «<  Hold,' 
^Cries  the  baron,  whose  dipner  is  fkst  gtttiAg  cold, 
<<  MethiolSf  good  sir  Clerk,  this  is  somewhat  too  bdd, 

'*  Just  take  mj  advice 
•  '  "  And  be  off.m  a  trirt. ' 

*^  If  you  dare  come  again  for  the#i  tithae,  by  th^  mMif 
^Th9j  iball  dra(  it  llM  wmi  for  iba  Cltrk  of  CMiM.** 
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The  Clerk  of  Corasse  looks  exceedingly  blue. 
For  the  baron  ne'er  says  what  the  baron  won*t  do ; 
And  his  honour  is  strictest,  we  well  may  suppose. 
Whenever  he  swears  not  to  pay  what  he  owesi 

Still  his  reverence  replies. 

Though  it  scarcely  is  wise- 
But  somehow  he  trusts  to  his  clerical  guise-^ 
**  Very  well,  my  lord  baron,  do  just  as  you  please, 

"  But  perchance  you  will  yet 

"  Wish  you'd  settled  this  debt 
<<  Till  you  do  I  can  promise  you'll  get  little  ease.*' 

* 

Then  he  turns  on  his  heel 

While  he  strives  to  conceal 
The  wrath  and  annoyance,  whicH  fear  of  the  Knight 
Very  prudently  kept  him  from  speaking  outright. 
While  the  latter  remarks,  with  a  look  of  disdjun,  ^ 
**  Poor  man,  I  fear  much  something's  wroQg  with  \m  brain." 

Night's  shadows  are  deep 

Upon  turret  and  keep, 
And  the  folk  in  the  castle  are  all  fast  asleep. 
Enjoying  a  pleasant  cessation  of  strife ; 
And  chioflv  Lord  Raymond  in  bed  with  his  wif«. 

Who  slumbers  as  soundly 

And  snores  as  profoundly 
As  if  he  would  sleep  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

But  hearken,  what  din  t 

Is  this  gathering  within — 
•What  a  clatter  of  hron  and  crockery  and  tia— 

What  smashing. 

What  clashing, 
*  What  shouts  and  what  roars. 

What  slamming  of  doors. 
And  throwing  down  stairs  chairs  and  tables  by  scores. 
Her  ladvship  wakes,  fiill  of  wonder  and  fear. 
And  calU  up  Yi&t  husband  the  racket  to  hear ; 
But  the  baron,  who  guesses  the  cause  o'  the  riot. 
Says  he'd  very  much  wish  she  had  kept  herself  quiet— i 

Vows  it*8  nothing  at  all 

But  a  common-place  squall 
That  is  rattling  the  bucklers  and  swords  in  th^  hall. 
And  wonders  such  trifles  his  wife  can  appal. 
And  his  huly*  though  having  good  reason  to  doubt  it. 
Thinks  it  better  to  say  nothing  further  about  it,  - 
Though  still,  as  the  noises  go  on  all  the  night. 
She  continues  Awake  in  a  desperate  fright ; 
And  th»  baron  himself,  although  shamming  a  sncrre. 
Never  closes  his  eyes  until  quarter  past  four. 

Lightly  the  morning's  freshest  breeza 

Is  fanning  the  blue  Pyrenees, 

Whose  snow-capped  summits  proudly  tower. 

Resplendent  m  the  dav-eod  s  iigbtf 
While  round  their  feet  full  many  a  flower 
Sips  the  last  dewy  kiss  of  Night ; 
Where  branches  green 
Wave  all  unseen 
In  many  a  deep  and  wild  ravine  \ 
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And  streamlets,  in  whose  crystal  wave 
Fair  girls  their  snowy  limbs  may  lave ; 
With  fairy  tide 
All  rippling  glide 
In  glassy  nooks  awhile  to  hide ; 
Then  stealing  forth,  with  silver  spray« 
In  mimic  torrents  dance  and  nlay  ; 
Till  on  some  lakelet's  tranquil  breast^ 
Like  infant  babes,  they  sink  to  rest, 
And  crag,  and  stream,  and  fairy  bower. 

And  snows,  by  human  foot  untrod. 

Are  emblems  from  the  hand  of  God 
Of  beauty,  mijesty,  and  power. 

But  stay, 
•Tis  day, 
And  its  beams  display 
Last  night's  disasters  in  aire  array ; 
Chairs  and  tables  are  all  put  astray. 
All  the  pictures  turned  the  wrong  way. 
Shields  and  swords  that  hung  in  the  hall 
All  have  tumbled  down  Arom  the  wall ; 
Then,  in  the  kitchen,  all  the  delf 
Has  been  pitched  from  every  shelf, 
Platesi  and  dishes,  and  pitchers,  and  jugs. 
Pots,  and  pans,  and  platters,  and  mugs, 

Are  strewed  around 

All  over  the  ffround. 
There  ain't  a  thing  in  its  place  to  be  found ; 
But  the  worst  of  all — a  certain  token 
Twas  Old  Nick's  work — ^is  that  nothing  is  broken. 

And  the  servants  stare, 

With  bristling  hair 
And  a  terrible  dread  of  that  earthenware. 
Increased  by  the  baron's  daring  mockery 

Of  the  powers  Satamc, 

When,  scorning  their  panic* 
He  sboats — <'  You  villians,  take  up  the  croek«ry  T 

But  whatever  their  awe» 

That  mandate  it  law. 
Which  they  dread  as  much  as  old  Bealzebub't  daw ; 

So  down*  in  a  group* 

To  obey  it,  they  stoop, 
And  one  who,  in  daring,  wurpastet  the  rest 
Affecting  to  treat  the  whole  thing  as  a  jest. 
Is  raising  the  largest  of  all  the  turaens^ 

When,  ne  fflanoes  about. 

Gives  one  deq>erate  shout. 
To  the  floor  ^es  the  vessel  in  small  mniUnem.^ 

Squires,  vassals,  and  all 

Rush  alarmed  from  the  hall. 
For  from  out  the  tureen,  as  that  menial  arose, 
A  very  small  mouse  bad  jumped  up  on  his  iioee» 

Which  he  fancied,  poor  elf 

Was  the  devil  himself. 
And  awe^struck,  of  course,  at  his  sad  ^tiiation« 
Gave  the  shoot  that  produced  such  sublime  coostematioii. 


*  Angik^    gouM  firagasots. 
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Fierce  is  the  ire  of  the  chiralroiu  lord ; 

He  swears  to  exhibit 

Each  man  on  n  gibbet 
Who  reAues  to  touch  the  utensils  abhorred ; 

And  bj  such  kind  of  threats 

In  a  short  time  he  gets 
The  dishes  and  plates  to  their  places  restored ; 

Then  makes  the  men  swear 

That  thej  never  will  dare 
To  utter  a  sentence  about  the  affidr  ; 
And  TOWS  that  if  one  of  them  talks  of  the  dresser 
To  even  his  wife  or  his  finther  oonfessor^ 
He  knows  what  to  do  for  the  daring  transgressor 

'Tis  midnight  once  more« 

But  the  baron  don't  snore^ 
But  lies  wide  awake,  while  he  cons  o*er  and  o'er 
The  riot  that  went  on  the  midnight  before; 

When  again  it  begins^ 

The  most  furious  of  dint—* 
Lord  1  was  ever  man  punished  so  much  for  his  sins  ? 
And  now  something  furiously  kicks  at  his  door. 

With  vexation  he  writhes. 

And  cries — **  Damn  them  for  tithes ; 
**  Be  thej  demons  or  angels  I  won't  remain  quiet— 
**  Who  the  devil  are  jou  that  kick  up  such  a  riot  ?** 

And  jumps  up  in  bed. 

While  his  lad/,  half  dead 
With  fright,  pulls  the  counterpane  over  her  head. 
Not  caring  to  be  carried  off  in  his  stead, 
But  seeminglv  not  in  the  least  degree  loth 
That  her  husband  should  go  to  the  devil  for  both 

The  reply  to  the  Knight 

Is  in  truth  more  polite 
Than  what  from  his  question  one  might  think  his  right. 
Namely — **  Orthon*s  my  name, 
<*  And  I  hitherward  came, 
**  For  the  Clerk  of  Corasse  retribution  to  olaiou 
**  He  vows  that  your  conduct's  ezoeesiv^ly  scurvy. 
**  And  bids  me  to  knock  the  whole  place  topey  turvy, 

**  Till  such  time  as  you  choose, 

**  To  '  come  down'  with  your  dues, 
**  And  the  Clerk  is  a  man  that  I  may  not  refuse." 
«« Ho,  ho!"  says  the  knight,  •'  so  'tis  this  little  matter 
**  That  makes  you  create  such  a  deuce  of  a  clatter ; 

M  But  Orthon,  I  say, 

**  Can  yon  stoop  to  obey, 
••  A  chap  like  that  Clerk  m  so  shabby  a  way. 

**  A  snirit  of  spunk, 

**  To  be  slave  to  a  monk — 
**  My  excellent  friend,  are  you  foolish,  or  drtmk  ? 
*'  Besides,  I've  strong  notions  of  cutting  his  throat, 
**  And  pitching  his  corpm$  outside  in  the  moat 

M  But  n*imporU,  as  to  that, 

''  Just  now,  answer  me  flat^ 
**  Will  you  give  up,  old  fellow,  this  ehurlish  divinr^ 
**  And  instead  of  bis  service  be  entered  in  mine  ?*' 
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Tbu  speech  of  the  Kiught« 

lb  80  woeful  a  plight. 
The  friendship  of  OrthoD  conciliates  quite ; 

Who  TOWS  to  the  grave 

To  be  thenceforth  his  slave — 
Then  whispers  three  words«  which  Fm  bound  not  to  write* 
To  which  toe  lord  Raymond  replies — "  Honour  bright  !*' 
And  in  less  than  a  minute  the  long  corridor 
Re-echoes  no  sound  save  hb  highness's  snore. 

Ni§[ht  after  nigbt^ 

This  sbgular  sprite* 
Ai  Um  baron*s  bed-nde  would  at  midmght  alight  j 

And  speak  in  his  ear 

What  took  place  far  and  near ; 
And  often  by  these  means  the  baron  would  hear* 
In  a  day*  what  his  friends  might  not  know  in  a  year. 
Poof  Chrthon  would  just  give  a  pull  at  his  niehtcap. 
For  the  baron  did  wear  one — a  red — not  a  white  cap. 
And  say — "  My  good  baron,  do  pray  pay  attention, 
"  To  a  trifle  df  news  that  I've  just  got  to  mention — 

"  A  thing  which  took  place,   « 

**  Two  days  since,"  (as  the  case 
Might  be,)  an  intrigue,  or  a  battle,  or  chase. 
In  fact,  through  this  Orthon  he  knew  in  a  word. 
All  that  happened  almost  at  the  time  it  occurred  ; 
And  throughout  the  whole  province  his  quick  information. 
Of  whatever  took  place,  caused  profound  admiration. 

Now  the  baron  would  oft  intelligenoe  send 
To  the  Count  de  Foix,  his  particular  friend. 

Of  things  which  the  sprite 

Used  to  tell  him  at  night — 
The  value  of  which  was  not  frequently  flight ; 

And  the  Count  cannot  guess 

By  what  sort  of  express 
He  hears  aft  his  news — and  he  cannot  repress 

His  wish  to  find  out 

Who  the  deuce  is  the  scout. 
Who  can  manage  to  travel  so  swiftly  about. 

And  discover  what*s  done 

Everywhere  *neath  the  sun ; 
And  one  night,  as  the  baron  and  he  sit  together, 
Discuseing  the  state  of  the  crops  and  the  weather ; — 

Being  both  rather  mellow^ 

From  old  calcavella. 

He  learns  from  the  Knight 

The  whole  tale  of  the  sprite. 
And  exclaims — " Ton  my  life,  you're  a  d d  lucky  wight! 

^  But  what  sort  is  this  creature, 

'*  In  figure  and  feature, 
"  Who  acts  in  a  wav  so  exceeding  polite  ?" 
«'  Effad  1"  says  the  baron,  « though  strange  it  appear, 
*'  Of  one  who  conveys  so  much  news  to  mr  ear, 
"  I  never  yet  saw  him."    «« You  didn't  ?— how  queer ! 

**  To  see  him,  Lord  blea^  me !  I'd  give  any  money 

**  I'm  sure  the  ehap's  phis  is  uncommonly  funny. 

if  When  next  in  your  way  he  may  happen  to  throw  himself, 

«<  My  friend,  you'll  oblige  me  by  making  him  show  himself." 
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"  Very  well,**  says  Lord  Raymond  ;  and  that  very  nightf 
To  the  baron*s  bed-side  comes  the  comical  sprite. 

He  seems  somewhat  distressed 

At  the  baron's  request ; 
But  the  latter  on  pleasing  his  guest  appears  bent* 
So  saya  Ortbon*  at  last^"  V^j  we)l«  I  consent; . 
**  I  hope  you  shan't  have  any  cause  to  repent. 

•«  When  to-morrow  you  rise, 

*'  111  appear  to  jour  eyes* 

"  On  your  quittmg  your  room  ; 

''  But  if  you  shall  presume 
^  To  insult  me  in  any  way— mark  mo,  mv  fHend^ 
"  Alt  connexion  between  us  must  instantly  end.** 
And  thus  having  spoken,  away  flies  the  sprite, 
And  the  baron  goes  soundly  to  sleep  for  tne  night* 

At  eight  the  baron  lumpe  out  of  b«d. 

And  hii  nmt-cap  red 

He  pulls  olf  his  head, 
And  says,  with  a  sort  of  self-satisfted  grant — 
«*  'TIa  a  capital  morning,  by  Jove !  for  a  hunt ; 
^  But  no — rm  inflsmally  pui^led  for  blunt. 

''"l  rauat  manage  to  pillaga 

"  The  next  Spanbh  village— 
<'  Those  vassals  of  mtne  hare  no  genius  for  tillage. 

*'  But,**  he  pulls  on  his  boots, 

**  Who  can  blame  tho  poor  brutes, 
M  For  disliking  sneh  very  iinwarHke  pursuits. 
*  Thank  heaven,  we*re  smrrounded  bv  capital  nelg hboura» 
**  And  can  easily  get  at  the  fnilt  of  thehr  labours. 

**  Work  is  verv  distressing, 

(He  now  has  done  dressing 
And  quitted  his  room)  **  and  *tis  really  a  blessing, 
«<  To— Lord  I  did  1  ever  behold  until  now* 
**  Such  a  horrible,  ill-looking  brute  as  that  sow— 

''  Complete  bone  and  skin, 

'<  And  as  ugly  as  thin  ; 

«<  She*s  quite  a  disgrace 

**  To  a  nobleasab'a  plaa*. 
«  Hallo  1  Hugh,  set  the  dogs  on  that  rascally  brute  f* 

But  *twere  idle  p«rsuit» 

For  the  sow,  altiioti|h  mol« 
TiU  (be  order  waa  given— witn  a  wendevfiil  cry 
Haa  faniilied  at  onoe  from  the  aoblemiua'a  eye. 

Not  a  soul  can  tell  where. 

In  the  earth  or  the'  air. 
But  *tis  perfeotly  clear  aha  bo  longer  ia  there, 
And  Hogh  and  the  baron  at  each  othor  stare. 
Exceedingly  poixled  abovt  the  «Adr. 

The  Lord  of  Corasse  for  a  moment  reflects. 
And  the  warning  of  Orfhon  he  soon  recollects ; 

And  *ttt  ^ear  to  him  now 

That  that  lean-looking  sow 

WWch  he  saw  diaafpoar 

In  a  maaner  ao  i^neeri 
Wm  none  clso  than  the  spirit,  and  great  b  his  fear 
That  his  haste  and  imprudeuce  have  cut  their  connexion^ 
Which  makes  him  a  prey  to  the  deepest  dejection ; 
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For  night  follows  night» 

But  they  hring  not  the  spnte. 
The  Lord  of  Corasse  grows  dispirited  quite. 

And  pines  slowly  away. 

By  a  gradual  decay, 
And  heibre  the  year's  end  b  converted  to  clay. 
O'er  his  hody  his  widow  and  vassals  erect 
A  beautiful  tomb,  as  a  mark  of  respect. 
Where  stretched  at  full  length,  looking  up  to  the  slues. 
His  effigy—just  like  an  epitaph — lies  ; 
And  close  to  his  feet — one  mav  see  it  there  now— 
'There's  a  figure  in  stone  of  a  lean-looking  sow. 
(A  coincidence  here  I,  nerhaps,  should  point  out, 
Thoueh  I  don't  know  wnat  light  on  the  story  it  dirows. 
Which  is  that  the  baron  has  lost  half  his  nose. 
And  the  sow  has  got  rid  of  two-thirds  of  her  snout. 
Antiquarians  will  make  something  of  it,  no  doubt.) 

The  arms  are  effiMied, 

But  one  line  can  be  traced 
'   Of  inscription,  and  none  seems  to  have  been  erased. 
Though  tbis  is  concealed  amid  rubbish  and  gras^.- 


The  mpral  that  lurks  in  this  story  is  deep. 
But  one  that  'twere  wise  from  the  vulgar  to  keep. 
Reader,  think  on  it  morning  and  night,  and  mayna; 
If  you  do  make  it  out,  have  a  care— -tvrfrioii  $ap. 


TUB   DAGtTXaaSOTYPC. 
TO  — "^ 


At  the  famous  Dagnerreotvpe  art. 
Sweet  girl  I  must  own  thou  art  clever. 

For  with  one  sunny  glance,  on  my  heart 
Thou  hast  painted  thy  image  for  ever* 


De  I'art  de  Dapierre  fimeux, 
Chdre  fllle,  je  te  rends  llrammi^. 

Par  im  seal  rayon^  de  tea  yenx, 
Tu  a  peint,  sur  mon  corar,  ton  image. 


Deir  arte  fotomfiea  ronore 
Sia  il  tiio»  du  con  wnardo  locente^ 
La  toa  iBuiuigiii^,  napleodtnta 

Hai  dipinto  per  senpre,  snl  nio  core  I 

M.  J.  B, 
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Dr.  Gravii  wi  Clinical  Medicine^ 


3or' 
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Gkoroe  the  Fourth,  no  meiiQ, opi- 
nion on  sach  a  subject,  asserted  on  one 
occasion  that  the  conversation  of  a 
first-rate  physician  was  not  only  **  the 
most  instructive  but  most  agreeable  of 
any  man's."  We  would  beg  to  extend 
the  praise  to  their  writings,  which  are 
ever  marked  by  striking  and  original 
views,  and  conspicuous  for  a  knowledge 
of  mankind,  based  on  very  different 
grounds  from  the  mere  chance  colli- 
sions of  society.  No  other  class,  whose 
minds  are  tnuned  by  a  long  and  ar- 
duous course  of  labour,  have  so  manv 
opportunities  of  mixing  with  their  fel- 
low-men of  every  grade  in  life. 

The  f  ewpan  is,  limite4  ty.th^  , 
very  nattire  of  his  sacred  calling,  to 
one  species  of  intercourse  with  his 
flock.  Worldly  sulnects  and  daily  in- 
terests he  is  almost  forbidden. to  touch 
upon  or  mingle  with ;  his  efforts  more 
directed  to  withdraw  the  minds  of  his 
hearers  from  passing  events,  and  fix 
"them  upon  thines  of  deeper  and  higher 
importance,  he  has  less  sympathy  with 
sorrows  and  cares  which  spring  from 
sources  he  undervalues,  and  therefore 
his  knowledge  of  character— -his  "in- 
sight into  the  human  heart,  will,  by 
the  very  practice  of  his  profession,  be 
restrictea. 

The  lawyer,  whose  life  is  a  conti- 
nued mentid  struggle  either  in  the  de- 
tection and  assertion,  or  in  the  con- 
ceidment  of  truth,  looks  on  the  world 
but  as  one  wide  arena  of  litigation.  ~ 
Habits  of  distrust  and  suspicion  tinge 
and  colour  to  him  every  relation  of 
life,  and  he  arranges  mankind  into  the 
two  classes  of  plaintiiF  and  defendant, 
with  an  intuitive  readiness  which  en- 
.id>le8  him  to  take  bold  and  striking 
views  of  society,  but  with  the  finer 
traits  of  human  feeling-— with  the  more 
minute  springs  that  stir  his  heart,  his 
occupation  bring  him  into  no  contact. 
The  verv  ingenuity  to  which  he  has 
trained  his  mind— the  very  sophistry 
which  it  is  his  daily  habit  to  exorcise, 
are  so  many  causes  of  perversion  to 
Jkis  judgment  Leai  eager  in  the  pur- 
suit of  truth  than  desirous  to  fashion 


and  mould  it  when  found  to  his  own 
peculiar  purposes,  he  rejects  the  good 
that  is  not  adapted  to  his  views,  and 
only  unveils  falsehood  when  it  may  be 
serviceable  to  his  case.  His  discrimi- 
nation of  right  and  wrong  will  always 
be  made  more  with  reference  to  legal 
than  moral  guilt  or  innocence—and  he 
whose  occupation  it  is,  by  every  trick 
of  ingenuity,  and  every  subtlety  to  in- 
duce his  hearers  to  adopt  his  views  will 
often  find  himself  a  special  pleader  to 
his  own  heart. 

The  instincts  of  a  profession  are  in- 
deed narrowing  and  humiliating  things, 
the  technicals  themselves  of  any  art 
frrma  ^indpf  |>Q^Md,^l  ft^e  by 
which  a  man  is  separated  fronrms  fel- 
lows ;  and,  unhappily,  professional  emi- 
nence is  in  most  cases  only  attainable 
by  that  isolation  which  cuts  him  off 
from  all  the  world.  This  is  less  the 
case  with  the  physician  than  with  the 
barrister.  Dailv  intercourse  with  per- 
sons of  every  class  and  rank  in  life, 
from  the  palace  to  the  cottage,  render 
him,  however  little  plastic  may  be  his 
nature,  ''all  things  to  all  men."  The 
distant  respect  with  which  he  ap- 
proaches  one  patient  will  be  changed 
into  the  tone  of  patronizing  assurance 
with  another — the  courtier-like  deli- 
cacy with  which  he  investigates  the 
shadowy  symptoms  of  some  almost  vi- 
sionary malady  will  be  converted  into 
thestrughtforward  and  acute  cross-ex- 
amination of  a  lawyer,  when  detecting 
the  subtlediMcultyofa  more  important 
case.  He  is  alternately  the  encourager, 
thedissuader,  and  the  comforter  of  his 
patients;  and  his  character,  moulded 
by  the  very  exigency  of  his  position, 
will  put  him  in  relation  with  feelings 
and  sympathies  of  «very  varying  condi- 
tion in  life.  The  confidant  of  his  sove- 
reign to>day — ^to-morrow  the  watcher 
by  the  humble  bedside  of  apeasant. 

That  any  man  so  placed  should  ob- 
tain a  deep  insight  into  the  world  and 
its  ways,  is  not  surprising ;  but  when 
we  add  to  these  advantages  the  fruit 
of  a  study  whose  object  it  is  to  deteot 
the  secret  working  of  the  mind  in  every 
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derangement  of  the  body — to  behold 
intellect  "  cribbed,  cabbined,  and  con- 
fined" by  every  little  morbid  action  of 
the  system — his  opportunities,  it  must 
be  confessed,  are  great  indeed. 

If,  then,  he  possess  such  a  wide- 
spread view  of  mankind,  bv  the  nature 
of  his  profession,  his  requisites  for  its 
study  are  no  less  difficult  and  impor* 
.tant.  The  few  who,  in  any  g^oat  city, 
rise  to  high  eminence,  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that  the  race  is  an  arduous  one. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  fashion — 
whatever  we  may  hear  of  accidental 
success— >no  man  ever  continued  to 
hold  his  position  as  a  physician,  who 
had  not  strong  and  indubitable  claims 
on  the  world's  confidence.  The  calls 
upon  his  ftkill  and .  knowledge  are  not 
to  be  satisfied  by  one,  or  any  numW 
of  successful  efforts ;  they  are  daily, 
hourly,  minutely  making  upon  him. 
.  Neither  is  his  mind  suffered  to  dwell 
.on  one  character  or  complexion  of  dis- 
ease :  he  of  the  jaundice  expects  as 
much  attention  and  devotion  as  his 
neighbour  with  the  dropsy.  Fatigue, 
pre-ooeupation,  illnesft  itself  are  luxu- 
ries which  the  medical  man  must  con- 
ceal, if  he  would  enjoy  them  ;  and  the 
Arst-rate  physician  is  a  kind  of  ambu- 
latory conscience,  to  which  each  man 
reveals  his  delinquencies,  and  from 
which  he  looks  for  relief. 

The  education  of  medical  men  is  so- 
cially considered  a  point  of  manifest 
importance,  and  has  obtained,  in  every 
country  In  Europe,  A  due  degree  of 
Attention.  In  Germany  it  is  the  state 
that  provides  the  means,  and  dictates 
the  ordeal  of  study — in  France  the 
case  is  tolerably  similar — ^while  with  us 
the  colleges  of  physicians  and  surgeons 
possess  chartered  powers,  under  which 
they  Imslate  for  the  two  professions. 

With  the  increasing  desire  for  in- 
.formatioQ  that  marks  our  age— with 
that  thirst  for  knowledge  of  every  kind 
which  characterises  every  class  and 
condition  in  life— the  profession  of  me- 
dicine has  fully  sympatnized.  Not  only 
have  greater  facilities  of  study  been 
afforded  in  the  branches  of  learning 
formerly  cultivated— but  new  profes- 
Aorshipt  have  been  established  —  new 
sources  of  ac<^uirement  opened.  With 
the  double  object  of  fitting  the  physi- 
cian to  his  place  in  a  society  where  a 
higher  order  of  information  abounds, 
and  also  of  enabling  him  to  derive  be- 
nefit from  discoveries  in  sciences  which 
are  ancillary  to  his  own,  a  number  of 


new  studies  are  presented  to  his  mind; 
and  natural  history,  chemistry,  botany, 
and  optics,  all  demand  a  share  of 
his  attention. 

To  such  an  extent  has  thb  ^item 
been  carried  that  not  only  ia  a  much 
longer  time  requisite  for  the  acquirfr> 
ment  of  a  licence  to  practise,  bat  a 
verv  considerable  capital  must  be  «&- 
barked  in  its  acauisition. 

Let  us  now  loouire  whether  from 
the  vast  range  and  diyeraity  of  these 
pursuits,  societT  has  derived  a  propor- 
tionate benefit  m  the  superiority  ot  the 
present  race  of  physicians;  and  on  this 
subject  we  cannot  call  upon  a  testi- 
mony of  more  Talue  than  the  author 
of  the  volume  whose  title  we  preCx  te 
this  paper  t— . 

'    «  This  Is  an  age  of  ambitlottfl  aeqelre- 
ment,  and  professional  men  seen  to  be 
ashamed  unless  they  have  the  cfaarartf>r 
of  universal  knowledge.     Every  body 
studies  every  thing,  and  the  consequeace 
is  that  few  know  any  thine  well.     W« 
live  amidst  the  din  of  dedamatloos  in 
favour  of  general  edocatioD;  and  are 
every  where  assailed  bv  the  eeaseleis 
competition  of  those  who  vend  ^«ap 
knowledge  In  the  form  of  penny  perio* 
dicals,  lectures  innumerable,  and  hest» 
of  rival  eneyelopa»dias ;  but  onrs  le  net 
an  age  of  oalm,  unpretending  ne^nire 
ment,  and  severe  precise  study,  witheei 
whieh,  the  effort  to  become  good  phyii- 
cians  and  surgeons  must  prove  vain 
and  fruitless.    Can  any  thing  be  more 
cmbarras.<:ing  than    the   multitudinous 
array  of  studies  presented  td  the jrovng 
student,  who  comes  to  Ijondon  or  Dublin 
with  the  view  of  edncating  Mmeelf  as  a 
gimeral  practitioner  ?    So  many  depart* 
ments  of  knowledge  are  spread  beleri 
him,  and  so  numerous  are  the  exhoruu 
tions  to  study  each  with  periienlar  ear*, 
that  be  feels  at  a  loss  where  to  befin. 
The  merits,  advantages,  and  neceMity 
of  his  own  branoh,  are  insisted  on  bv  tb« 
respective  teachers,  with  all  the  rorce 
of  impressive    eloquence ;    and    nfter 
running  the  round  of  btrednetery  lee^ 
tures  fan  InlatorT  penanee  dniy  per* 
formed  by  all  beginners),  he  relnnH  In 
the  evening  to  his  hone  pnaaled  end 
dUpirited.      He  finds  that  it  will  be 
necessary  for  him  to  become  an  exoellevt 
botanist,  an  able  and  scientific  obeai^t, 
and  a  profound  anatomist  (  that  he  mn«t 
have  some  knowledge  of  aoology,  be 
^cll  ver>ed  in  comparative  anatooiy, 
know  how  to  detect  poisons  with  ac««« 
racy,  and  study  the  legislative  enact* 
mcnts  ^  hirh  bear  on  questions  of  medical 
jurisprudence.       Physioloey,     materia 
medtea,  therapentleii,  nosoMgy,  morbid 
anttomy,  the  priaelptei  end  prnctke  ef 
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Burgery,  medicine,  and  midwifery,  claim, 
all  and  each,  his  especial  attention ;  nay, 
man^  teachers  insist  upon  the  necessity 
of  his  becoming  master  of  several  lan- 
guages— Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Ger- 
man ;  while  others  assure  him  he  never 
«an  prosecute  scientific  medicine  with 
•success,  unless  he  studies  physics  as  well 
as  physic ;  some  are  there  even  who  en* 
courage  him  to  cultivate  mineralogy  and 
feology ;  as  if,  forsooth,  a  knowledge  of 
tnese  sciences  could  teach  the  laws  that 
regulate  diseased  action,  or  the  indica- 
tions which  should  govern  the  exhibi- 
tion of  remedies." 

Now  be  it  remembered  that  the 
writer  of  the  remarks  we  have  quoted 
u  no  antiquated  champion  of  the  by* 
gone  school  of  physic — no  laudator 
temporis  acti — not  one  of  those  im- 
posinff  personages^  whose  wig  and  cane 
were  ingredients  of  their  medical  cha- 
racter,  but  on  the  contrary  an  ardent 
and  passionate  admirer  of  "  new  medi- 
cine"— a  prosecutor  of  every  branch 
of  scientmc  discovery  which  could 
throw  a  light  upon  his  profession — and 
combining  within  himself  the  rare  ex- 
cellence of  a  first-rate  practitioner 
with  the  higher  gift  of  a  distinguished 
lecturer  and  teacher. 

The  warnings  against  this  diffuse 
and  varied  course  of  study  come  then 
with  peculiar  force  from  aim,  himself 
a  master^  in  every  department  of  pro- 
fessionariiterature,  and  a  linguist  of 
no  mean  order ;  and  on  this  account 
any  suggestions  ai  to  the  fitting  ling 
of  Btaaj  are  of  infinite  value : — 

*'I  would  not  recommend  any  one  to 
commence  the  actual  study  of  medicine 
and  sureery  until  the  age  of  nineteen. 
iSefore  that  period  the  mmd  is  not  suffi- 
ciently ripe  for  practical  observation^ 
nor  sufficiently  stored  |with  that  know- 
ledge (only  to  be  gained  by  the  daily  in- 
tercourse of  life)  which  teaches  us  to 
estimate  the  effects  of  moral  or  physical 
causes  on  the  human  system,  imparts  to 
us  the  power  of  weighing  conflicting 
evidence,  and  detecting  the  too  fre- 
quently incorrect  and  erroneous  state- 
ments of  our  patients.  A  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  world  is  indispensable  to 
the  physician;  and  it  is  only  loss  of 
time — ^yes,  of  precious  time — ^to  employ 
boys  in  trying  to  learn  what  can  only  be 
acquired  by  men.  Those  who  attend 
hospitals  [at  too  early  an  a^e  are  very 
apt  to  acauiro  careless  habits  of  obser- 
vation; all  the  interest  which  disease 
preacntSy  when  observed  for  the  first 


time  bv  matured  minds,  is  lost  to  them, 
and  all  the  attractions  of  novelty  has 
ceased  long  before  thoy  possess  that  tact 
and  experience  which  enable  the  adult  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  symptoms, 
the  progress  and  phases  of  morbid  phe- 
nomena, and  the  effects  of  therapeutic 
agents. 

*'  It  is  then  the  duty  of  parents,  guar- 
dians, teachers,  and  all  who  superintend 
the  education  of  vouth,  to  see  that  those 
who  are  destinea  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession should  have  their  minds  pre- 
pared and  strengthened  by  diligent  cul- 
tivation during  early  youth,  not  only 
by  the  attainment  of  extra-professional 
knowledp^e  suited  to  their  means  and  op- 
portunities, but  also  by  instruction  m 
those  portions  of  anatomy,  materia  me* 
dica,  botany,  and  chemistry,  which  may 
be  readily  comprehended  at  that  age. 
Dspecial  care  should  be  taken  to  impart 
to  them  some  knowledge  of  the  physical 

aaalitics  of  medicinal  substances.  All 
lis  being  done,  when  the  student,  ar- 
rived at  maturer  years,  comes  to  grapple 
with  the  practical  departments  of  uis 
profession,  he  will  fina  many  difHculttes 
easily  surmounted,  and  at  this  period  he 
should  disengage  himself  from  too  de- 
voted an  attention  to  the  accessory 
sciences.  But  he  need  not  wholly  de- 
tach himself  from  them ;  some  one  of 
them  may  be  cultivated  along  with  his 
more  serious  pursuits.  He  may  devote 
one  session  to  lectures  on  chemistry, 
another  to  those  on  botany,  a  third  to 
physiology,  and  so  on  of  the  rest.  But 
his  main  object  must  now  be  the  acqui- 
sition of  practical  knowledge,  and  con- 
sequently the  greater  portion  of  his 
time  ana  energies  must  be  devoted  to 
the  clinical  wards  and  dissecting-room 
i>f  an  hospital,  to  the  study  of  the  ma^ 
teria  medica  and  pharmacy  in  an  apo- 
thecary's shop,  and  to  practical  anatomy. 
Pive  or  six  years*  attendance  on  an  hos- 
pital will  be  little  enough  to  qualify  you 
to  enter  with  propriety  and  confidence 
on  the  discharge  of  your  professional 
duties.  Bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that 
when  you  come  to  treat  disease,  you  ap- 
proach the  bedside  as  physicians  or  sur- 
geons, and  not  as  chemists,  botanists, 
or  anatomists.  This  is  the  character 
in  which  you  are  to  appear;  and,  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  which  will  pre- 
pare you  for  the  discharge  of  its  du- 
ties, ought  to  engage  your  chief  atten- 
tion. 

*'  Some  of  you,  gentlemen,  may  thmk 
that  it  ill  becomes  a  teacher  to  narrow 
the  limits  of  your  exertions,  or  circum- 
scribe your  Dursttits.  But  let  me  be  un- 
derstood. vYbat  I  wish  to  impress  upon 
your  attention  is,  that  you  ought  to  itd- 
dress  yourselves  mainly  to  the  acquire- 
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ment  of  what  is  really  useFul,  and  should 
store  up  chiefly  what  is  most  important 
and  available.  And  in  furtherance  of 
this  object  I  think  it  my  duty  to  warn 
you  against  the  well-meaning  but  inju- 
dicious representations  of  those  who 
would  turn  you  from  the  study  of  prac- 
tical matters  to  the  cnltitation  of  their 
favourite  sciences — sciences  connected 
with  and  ancillary  to  medicine,  but  in 
which  medical  students  are  too  often  en- 
couraged to  engage  with  an  ardour  that 
indirectly,  but  certainly,  leads  to  a  less 
sealous  and  efficient  attention  to  more 
important  matters.  Take,  for  instance, 
two  of  the  most  popular  of  the  adjunct 
sciences — two  usually  regarded  as  most 
intimately  connectea  witn  the  study  of 
medicine,  botany,  and  chemistry.  Both 
are  extremely  valuable  in  themselves, 
and  a  certain  acquaintance  with  them  is 
undoubtedly  desurable ;  but  to  the  stu- 
dent in  medicine  their  utility  has  been 
greatly  overrated.  Botany  is  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  useful  science ; 
but  I  oelieve  you  might  be  very  good 
practitioners  without  knowing  the  classes 
of  Linnieus,  or  the  families  of  Jnssieu. 
To  be  sure,  if  you  had  the  misfortune 
to  practise  in  localities  separated  from 
the  ordinary  channels  of  commerce ;  if 
you  were  suddenly  bereft  of  the  nume* 
rous  stores  which  maritime  enterprise 
pours  into  the  lap  of  medicine,  and 
obliged,  like  the  herbalists  of  old,  to 
search  the  woods  and  fields  for  your 
materia  medtca,  you  would  certainly  be 
often  at  a  loss,  and  might  make  some 
serious  mistakes,  unless  you  were  adepts 
in  practical  botany.  But  this  labour, 
fortunately  for  us  and  for  every  Euro- 
pean practitioner,  is  quite  unnecessary. 
A  small  capiUl  will  bring  the  vegetable 
productions  of  the  most  distant  coun- 
tries to  your  door;  and  any  respectable 
druggist  will  for  a  trifling  sum  provide 
you  with  all  the  medical  substances  de- 
rived from  planU,  carefully  selected  and 
accurately  prepared." 

We  have  quoted  this  passage  entire, 
for  we  do  not  know  of  any  wbich  con* 
tains  Within  the  same  space  so  much 
of  sound  and  judicious  advice  on  the 
study  of  medicine.  They  who  are  in- 
terested  in  this  career  cannot  study  it 
with  too  much  attendoD,  embodying 
as  it  does  not  only  the  experience  of  a 
lecturer  who  must  have  enjoyed  abun- 
dant opportunities  of  observing  the 
progress  of  his  pupils,  hat  also  of  one 
who  himself  armed  with  all  these  ac- 
cessory sciences,  knows  of  how  little 
value  they  were  when  summoned  to  the 
bedside  of  a  patient. 

Not  only»  however,  because  they  are 


inapplicable  to  the  great  purpose  of  a 
physician,  ''the  remedy  and  cure  of 
disease,*'  but  because  that  in  the  time 
necessarily  devoted  to  them,  no  real  nor 
intimate  knowledge  can  be  oblaiaed, 
nothing  but  a  weak  and  imperfect 
smattering — U  this  system  to  be  con- 
demned. 

**  Those  who  boast  the  most  loudly  of 
their  acquisitions  in  botany,  and  who 
lay  most  stress  on  its  importance,  know 
very  well  that  to  the  physician  it  is  of 
little  or  no  practical  value.  Take  one 
of  the  best  of  our  English  or  Irish  bo- 
tanists,  and  see  how  meagre  a  know- 
ledge he  possesses  after  all,  of  many  of 
the  plants  whose  products  are  eo^iloyed 
so  largely  every  oay  in  the  treatmwit  of 
disease.  Transport  him  suddenly  to  the 
East  or  West  Indies,  to  Africa,  or  So«th 
America,  ask  him  to  show  yoa  the 
camphor  or  the  cinoamon*tree,  the  eajo- 
put,  the  croton,  or  the  rnaiaeum — I 
doubt  very  much  whether  be  would  b# 
able  to  recognise  logwood,  or  even  ip<^ 
cacuanha,  growing  in  their  natural  si- 
tuations. Again,  there  are  a  gn«ft 
many  vegetable  productions  used  every 
hour  in  medicine,  of  which  it  may  be 
said,  that  no  two  botanists  are  a^^jreed 
as  to  the  precise  description  of  plant 
Arom  which  they  are  derived.  There  U 
no  substance  in  such  common  use  as  gum 
Arabic,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  written  on  the  subjeet,  it 
is  not  clear  from  what  particular  plant 
it  is  derived.  Nor  do  1  think  H  am 
sary  to  know  whether  the  ran  we 
in  compounding  a  cough  mediciae  i 
from  the  Acacia  vera  or  Aeacii 
In  like  manner,  the  plants  which  ftimisih 
arrow-root  and  many  other  subctaaee* 
in  common  use  are  by  no  means  deter- 
mined. How  many  disputes  have  there 
been  with  respect  to  the  genus  Cin- 
chona ?  And  what  has  been  the  result 
of  all  our  investigations  concerning  the 
plant  which  produces  this  great  reesedy. 
Listen  to  what  my  late  learned  frirod 
Andrew  Duncan  says,  in  the  Supplement 
to  the  Dispensatory :  *  Notwithstanding 
that  all  the  British  colleges  agree  as  to 
the  botanical  speciej  of  cinchona  from 
which  the  commercial  varieties  of  berl 
are  derived,  there  Is  no  satisfkctory  evi- 
dence that  they  are  right ;  on  the  con- 
trary it  is  almost  cert«n  that  in  recard 
to  some  of  them  they  are  wrong.*  How 
many  years  were  columba  and  many 
other  similar  productions  employed,  bA 
fore  scientific  botanists  knew  any  thing 
of  their  true  historr  ?  In  18^  a  paper 
was  read  by  Dr.  Hancock,  on  the  tree 
which  yielJs  the  Angustura  barkt  it 
appears  that  evso  Bonpland  tpd  Hnau 
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boldt  had  described  the  wrong  tree,  and 
consequently  it  has  been  called  for  many 
rears  a  JBonpIaudia  ;  whereas  it  belongs, 
It  now  appears,  to  another  ^enua,  named 
Oalipea :  it  is  not  a  majestic  forest  tree, 
eighty  feet  high,  but  a  rery  humble 
plant,  half  tree,  half  shrub.  Dr.  Han- 
cock has  also  proved  that  the  Smilax 
syphilitica  of  Wildenow  is  not  the  true 
sarsaparilla,  which,  consequently  is  pro- 
duced by  a  plant  not  yet  described ;  and 
at  what  conclusion  does  Dr.  Hancock, 
who  spent  many  years  in  South  Ame- 
rica arrive  ?  Why  that  the  only  crite- 
rion for  knowing  good  sarsaparilla  is  its 
taste  when  chewed  I  In  proof  of  the 
uncertainty  which  still  prevails  con- 
cerning the  determination  of  species  used 
in  memctne,  I  have  only  to  refer  you  to 
the  admirable  lectures  of  Mr.  Pereira  in 
the  Medical  Gazette,  and  those  of  Dr. 
Sigmond  published  in  the  Lancet,** 

•        •        ■  •        •        • 

*'  The  same  observations  apply   to 
chemistry.    It  is  a  science  fully  as  at- 
tractive as  botany,  and  medical  men  are 
apt  to  spend  too  much  time  in  its  |^ur* 
suit.    Some  very  pertinent  observations 
on  this  subject  were  made  in  the  Medi^ 
egl  Gazette  about  Ave  or  six  weeks  ago, 
to  which  I  refer  you ;  they  are  conceived 
in  a  spirit  of  good  sense  and  sound  judg« 
ment,  and  you  will  find  them  well  worthy 
of  an  attentive  perusal.    I  grant  it  may 
appear  very  tike  a  paradox  to  say,  that 
you  need  not  know  much  practical  che- 
mistry.   But  if  you  go  to  a  reputable 
drugffist  with  money  in  your  pocket,  he 
will  tnmish  you  with  all  the  chemicals 
you  have  need  of,  excellent  in  their  kind, 
and  prepared  with  scrupulous  exactness. 
You  wiU  get  good  calomel,  j^ood  sulphate 
of  quinine,  and  good  hydnodate  ot  pot* 
MS.    So  far  as  chemicals  are  requured 
for  medicinal  uses,  you  can  have  them 
all  of  the  best  description.    But  it  will 
be  said,  that  without  an  accurate  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  chemistry  ^rou 
cannot  prescribe.    This  is  an  assertion 
to   which    I   cannot   assent.    A  very 
limited  knowledge  indeed  of  chemistry 
will  enable  you  to  ascertain  what  sub- 
stanoea  are  compatible  with  each  other, 
and  a  small  share  of  attention  will  pre- 
vent yott  from  making  any  important 
mistakes.    Besides,  you  are  all  aware 
that  many  of  our  best  prescriptions  con- 
tain incompatible  ingredients ;  and  that 
many  compounds  which  would  be  sneered 
at  by  the  mere  chemist,  as  heterogene- 
ous and  absurd,  prove  decidedly  ^ca- 
dous  in  medicine.    Granting  that  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  chemical  knowledge  is 
requisite,  it  does  not  follow  that  you 
should  be  scientific  and  accomplished 
diemists.    It  is  not  necessary  that  you 
ahoold  dive  into  all  the  arcana  of  the 


science,  or  have  your  memories  loaded 
with  atomic  numbers,  symbols,  and  equi- 
valents. 

'*  Let  me  repeat  with  respect  to  che- 
mistry what  has  been  already  observed 
concerning  botany.      Students  should 
attend  one  or  two  courses  of  this  science 
as  preparatory  to  the  study  of  medicine, 
ana  during  the  period  of  that  study  they 
may  attend  another,  in  order  to  keep  up 
ana  improve  their  knowledge ;  but  they 
should  never  allow  chemistry  to  cause 
them  to  absent  themselves  from  the  hos- 
pital for  a  single  day.     Theoretical  and 
philosophical    call  for    your    attention 
less  than  animal    and  pharmaceutical 
chemistry.    But  you  are  told  that  you 
may  be  called  on  to  decide  questions  of 
medical  jurisprudence,  which  demand  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  chemistry  ;  that 
you  will  be  required  to  test  poisons,  and 
detect  them  when  accidentally  or  pur- 
posely mixed  with  food  or  drink.     What 
should  you  do  in  such  cases  ?    Why,  do 
not  unaertake  any  investigations  of  the 
kind,  refuse  to  make  them,  refer  them  to 
those  who  are  competent  to  the  task. 
Where  will  you  find  a  man  engaeed  in 
the  practice  of  physic  fully  capable  of 
deciding  such  questions?     What  prac- 
tising physician  or  surgeon  is  competent 
to  enter  at  once  upon  an  investigation 
of  this  nature  ?    i  have  lectured  some 
three  or  four  years  on  medical  jurispru- 
dence, and  have  bestowed  a  good  deal  of 
attention  on  the  subject,  and  yet  if  called 
on  to  decide  a  case  of  poisoning,  IwOnld 
refuse,  and  say  I  was  incompetent  to  the 
task.     What  then  is  to  be  done  under 
such  circumstances  ?     This  is  a  matter 
of  deep  importance  to  society.     It  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence  that  the  wretch 
who  poisons  should  not  escape,  and  that 
the  innocent  should  not  suffer.    It  there- 
fore behoves  the  government  to  employ 
and  pay  persons  capable  of  deciding 
such  questions.     Then,  and  not  till  then, 
will  the  task  be  duly  performed,  and  the 
decisions  be  such  as  the  public  can  look 
up  to  with  respect  and  confidence.*' 

We  would  willingly  dwell  on  this 
subject  did  our  Umits  permit  us ;  nor 
do  we  know  any  which  should  be  more 
boldly  put  forward  before  the  atten* 
tion  of  a  government^  than  the  sug- 
gestion here  contained.  Every  coun- 
try in  Europe^  save  our  own^  has  a 
special  body  provided,  whose  business 
it  is  to  investigate  all  cases  of  sudden 
deathy  and  on  the  basis  of  medical 
knowledge  to  determine,  as  far  as  may 
be,  the  cause.  Our  coroners'  inquest 
is  but  a  poor  mockery  of  this,  as  any 
one  who  will  read  the  line  of  examina- 
tion pursued  must  speedily  be  oca* 
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vinced.  At  the  yery  moment  while 
we  write^  a  crime  of  a  doubtful  charac- 
ter committed  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  capital,  remains  as  thoroughly  unin- 
vestigated as  though  it  had  taken  place 
in  New  Zealand.  Not  only  was  there 
no  examination  of  the  wound  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  hemorrhage  might  or 
might  not  have  extinguished  life,  but 
the  question  of  suffocation  from  in- 
haling the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  a  lime- 
kiln, was  entirely  overlooked ;  and 
stranger  than  all,  the  existence  of  cer- 
tain vessications  on  the  skin  was  ad- 
duced as  evidence  that  the  individual 
was  living  when  he  fell  into  the  fire  ; 
as  if  such  phenomena  might  not  have 
been  caused  for  a  considerable  time 
after  life  was  extinct. 

But  it  will  be  asked  to  what  end 
this  inquiry — for  what  purpose  the  in- 
vestigation with  matters  which,  how- 
ever interesting  to  the  physiologistt 
oould  scarcely  be  supposed  to  throw 
much  light  upon  the  nature  of  the 
crime  itself,  whether  suicide  or  mur- 
der. To  this  our  answer  is  a  brief 
one.  We  are  not  obliged  to  refer  to 
the  "causes  celebres*'  for  instances 
where  medical  testimony  has  revealed 
the  whole  history  of  a  crime — ^tracking 
it  in  every  stage  from  its  possible  to 
its  probable,  from  its  probable  to  its 
actual  commission — the  records  of  our 
own  state  trials  abound  with  instances 
of  this  kind. 

The  examination  of  a  wound,  its 
extent  and  relations  has  not  only  en- 
abled the  acute  observer  to  infer  the 
nature  of  the  instrument  that  inflicted 
it,  but  also  the  degree  of  force  used, 
and  [he  direction  in  which  the  impulse 
was  given.  It  is  needless  to  say  of 
what  importance  such  facts  become  in 
a  criminal  trial,  particularly  in  a  coun- 
try like  ours,  where  the  "animus**  or 
intention  decides  the  amount  of  the 
crime. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression^ 
lot  us  come  back  to  the  observations  of 
our  author,  who,  still  keeping  in  mind 
the  practical  benefits  which  are  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  a  cultivation  of  the 
sciences  accessary  to  medicine,  thus 
writes:-^ 

*'  As  to  any  benefits  derived  from 
analytic  chemistry  in  solving  the  pro- 
blems of  vital  actum,  or  elucidating  the 
functions  of  the  varions  organs  In  health 
Md-dtoeast,  thej  may  be  said  to  be  few 


and  unimportant,  and  tneoDclnstve.  Few 
and  scanty,  indeed,  are  the  rays  of  U^ht 
which  chemistry  has  flung  on  the  vital 
mysteries.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  ha« 
revealed  any  of  the  master  secrets  of 
ttie  organism,  or  detected  the  sources  of 
those  unportant  aberrations  from  nor- 
mal action  which  we  are  called  on  to 
study  every  day  and  every  hour.  Che- 
mistry has  failed  most  remarkably  in 
revealing  the  arcana  of  life;  and  not- 
withstandbg  all  her  boasted  discoveries, 
we  are  still  very  little  in  advance  uf 
those  who  practised  the  healing  art  some 
centuries  afo.  Chemists,  the  ableet  of 
their  class,  have  bestowed  the  most  mi- 
nute and  unwearied  attention  on  the 
analysis  of  fibrin,  and  gelatin,  and  albu- 
men; and  what  have  they  dtscorered? 
Simply  this :  that  substances  so  v»pa- 
rcntiy  distinct  in  their  vital  reUtwn«, 
and  so  different,  or  even  opposed*  in 
theii*  physical  iSroperties,  are  inaU^oe^ 
compounds  ;  toat  there  it  learoelj  any 
difference  in  their  elementary  coospoev* 
tion ;  and  that  their  atomic  eonsSitotioB 
is  nearly  identtcaL  Uow  long  hate 
chemists  laboured  in  attempting  to  de- 
tect the  cause  of  animal  heat !  How 
many  experiments  have  been  made  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  eApct 
produced  on  tlie  air  by  respiration !  How 
many  able  and  ingenions  men  have 
sought  a  chemical  eiplanation  of  the  di''- 
ference  in  point  of  colour  between 
rial  and  venous  blood  I    All  Uieae 


tigations  have  proved  indirectly  nestfnl. 
but  none  of  them  have  reveaM  the  se- 
crets sought ;  and  we  are  still  in  pro- 
found ignorance  of  the  powers  wWk 
dirAst  and  modify  the  uneeasing  opera* 
tions  of  the  ;laboratory  over  wildi  hfr 
presides  —  that  mysterions  jnlhiinii'. 
whieb,  like  the  Deity  frees  witom  it 
emanates,  is.  invisible,  insemtaMe*  In* 
comprehensible.'* 

Brief  as  is  the  statement  it  wU  enable 
the  unprofessional  reader  to  eetiaAt< 
on  the  judgment  of  one  well  calcn- 
lated  to  pronounce  of  how  little  ml- 
vantage  to  the  practitinff  physician  are 
those  paths  in  study  inuch,  hoverer 
they  may  conduce  to  his  acoompUalw 
ment  and  informationt  neither  snggeet 
a  hint  upon  the  nature  of  disease^  nor 
offer  any  clue  by  which  Itsalleriatloo  or 
cure  may  be  cflTccted.  In  the  lew  eas^i 
where  cnemical  knowledge  becomes  a 
requisite  for  the  study  of  diseasep  tlie 
information  is  neither  diiBoolt  nor  pro* 
ibund,  and  may  be  powewed  by  any 
one  moderately  well  inttracted. 

Did  chemistry  possess  all  the  power* 
Ito  most  ardent  admfarert  pretend,  thf^ 
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wbo  profess  its  study  bave  certninly 
not  laboured  to  increase  the  debt  of 
gratitude  wbicb  medical  men  owe  their 
art. 


"  Not  only,"  says  Dr.  Graves,  "  have 
tbey  assumed  to  themselves  the  privi- 
lege of  naming  our  medicines,  but  also 
of  changing  those  names  every  five  or 
six  years.  One  of  my  ablest  and  most 
diligent  pupils  (Mr,  Moore)  has  taken 
the  trouble  of  drawing  up  a  table,  show- 
ing the  various  names  which  have  been 
successively  bestowed  on  each  substance 
sjncp  the  days  of  Lavoisier.  I  have  the 
table  hereoefore  me,  and  I  find  that 
most  chemical  substances  have,  in  the 
space  of  fifty  years,  undergone  at  least 
five  changes.  Of  course  as  the  march 
of  chemistry  progresses  with  accelerated 
speed,  we  may  give  our  nomenclators 
credit  for  an  increased  tendency  to  re- 
volutionize the  chemical  vocabulary,  and 
conclude  that  they  will  change  them  five 
times  within  the  next  fifty  years.  In 
1890,  how  will  a  man  be  able  to  recog- 
nise a  substanoe  whose  name  has  under- 
gone ten  mutations  ?  I  am  anxious  to 
dwell  on  this  defect  as  being  pregnant 
with  perplexity  and  confusion.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  some  enemy  to  our 
profession  had  invented  the  chemical  no- 
menclature for  the  purpose  of  retarding 
the  advance  of  practical  medicine.  Of 
what  use  will  a  rractioe  of  Physic,  pub- 
lished in  1800,  be  to  the  reader  who  per- 
uses it  in  1000?  We  all  know  now 
easily  the  mind  of  man  is  deterred  by 
difficulties  ?  how  few  there  are  who  will 
submit  to  the  labour  of  becoming  gene- 
alogists in  chemical  names. 

"  Many  and  able  men  foresaw  this 
difficulty  from  the  beginning,  and  raised 
their  voices  against  the  adoption  of 
names  meant  to  convey  a  knowledc'e  of 
the  chemical  composition  of  mineral  and 
saline  medicines*  Bostock  and  Murray 
have  both  written  ably  on  this  subject, 
and  I  regret  much  that  their  advice  has 
not  been  duly  weighed  and  considered. 
In  practice,  many  serious  inconveniences 
arise  fVom  this  vacillating  state  of  che- 
mical  nomenclature.  Every  apothecary 
knows  that  mistakes  occur  from  day  to 
day,  owing  to  the  shifting  eharacter  of 
chemical  nomenclature,  and  I  think  it  is 
time  for  us  to  bestir  ourselves,  and  make 
a  stand  against  the  useless  and  dangerous 
innovations  of  the  chemists.  We  should 
come  forward  boldly,  and  declare  that 
we  will  not  be  made  the'slaves  of  names. 
Compare  our  last  pharmacopceia  with 
its  immediate  or  penultimate  predeces- 
sor, and  the  dlffieulties  a  physician  has 
to  encounter  will  be  obvious*  Are  we 
td  be  perpetually  called  oti  lo  learn  new 
names  ?  Must  an  artificial  method  of  for- 


getting become  even  more  necessary  than 
a  memoria  Uchnica  f  Must  my  prescript 
tions  of  1818  be  translated  into  a  new 
laii^uage,  if  I  wish  to  employ  them  now  ? 
It  18  time,  theut  to  protest  seriously 
against  having  our  memories  loaded  with 
a  polyglott  vocabulary,  and  our  ideas 
confused  by  a  perpetual  alteration  of 
names.  I  do  therefore  assert  boldly, 
that  much  benefit  would  accrue  from  re- 
verting to  the  old  system,  and  employing 
names  which  have  no  direct  reference  to 
the.  substances.  I  do  not  see  any  rea* 
sou  why  we  should  not  continue  to  call 
calomel,  calomel  i  nor  do  I  see  any  ad-^ 
vantage  in  giving  it  any  of  the  numerous, 
modern  appellations  supposed  to  indicate 
its  chemical  constifutiun.  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  this  view  of  the  subject  has 
th^  able  support  of  Dr.  Sigmond.  He 
quotes  Professor  Brande  as  being  of 
opinion  that  *  it  is  very  inconvenient  to 
alter  pharmaceutical  terms  according  to 
the  chans^es  in  chemical  nomenclature  ; 
and  as  physicians  in  practice  have  not 
come  to  accord  in  this  particular,  I  can 
see  no  objection  to  the  term  calomel  for 
one  substance,  and  corrosive  sublimate 
for  the  other,  phfirmaceutically  speaks 
ing.*    It  is  a  subject  of  deep  regret,  adds 

'  Dr.  Sigmond,  that  the  attempt  should 
be  made,  because  it  never  can  be  sue*, 
ces&ful ;  for  some  chemists  will  call  ca- 
lomel protochloride,  others  chloride,  and 
some  denominate  sublimate  perchloride, 
others  deutocliloride,  and  others  a^ain, 
as  docs  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,. 
bichloride, 

"What  is  the  use  of  a  name?  To 
designate  a  thing — to  point  out  any  sub-, 
stance,  so  that  when  we  call  for  it  we 
may  get  i7,  and  nothing  else.  This  is 
all  that  is  necessary.  When  you  tax  a 
name  beyond  this,  you  exceed  the  limits 

-  of  ordinary  language,  and  demand  too 
much.     Toe  old  names  for  our  medicines 
arc  not  inferior,  in  this  respect,  to  the., 
modern  ones  imposed  on  us  by  chemists,. 
Tartar  emetic  is  a  good  and  significant 
name,  and  yet  I  perceive  it  has  been  al- 
tered several  times  before,  and  again  in 
the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copceia.     Why  is  it  that  the  preparation 
of  bismuth  used  in  pyrosis  has  been  three, 
times  changed  in    my  own    memory  ?. 
What  alterations  have  not  the  carbo- 
nates of  iron  and  of  alkalies  undergone  ? . 
As  for  Fowler's  solution,  corrosive  sub-- 
limate,  Mindererus's  spirit,  and  ^thiop's 
mineral,  (all  good  standard  names,)  they 
are  now  nearly  extinct,  and  have  been 
auperseded  by  a  new  generation  likely 
to  prove  as  unstable  as  their  prede- 
cessors.    Many  other  substances  have 
undergone  the  same  fate.     Where  will: 
the  revolution  stop  ?     {ndeed  we  seeffif : 
at  the  present  moment,  as  far  removed 
as  ever   from  the  establishment  of  a 
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stable  system  of  chemical  names.  The 
progress  of  investigation  discloses  almost 
daily  new  views  of  the  mutual  relations 
between  the  elements  constituting  com- 
pound bodies ;  the  atoms  associate 
together  are  divided  and  subdivided  into 
new  groups,  and,  consequently,  the  sym- 
bolical representation  of  ever^  compound 
assumes  a  new  configuration,  and  is 
subdivided  by  brackets,  altering  their 
places  with  each  successive  advance  of 
science.  The  labours  of  Bomsdorff  and 
Hare  already  threaten  the  nomenclature 
of  Berxelius,  and  the  chlorure  plaiinosO' 
potassique  of  the  latter,  now  considered 
as  a  compound  of  chloroplatinous  acid, 
and  the  chlorobase  of  potassium,  must 
then  be  called  chloroplatinite  of  potas* 
slum." 

Having  thus  deservedly  condemned 
a  system  of  nomenclature  which  must 
be  either  incomplete  or  unpronounce- 
ahle,  Dr.  Graves  proceeds  to  examine 
how  far  modern  chemistry  lias  contri- 
buted to  the  study  of  physiolo^  and 
pathology.  He  quotes  for  this  pur- 
pose from  the  Quarterly  Review,  June> 
1842,  pp.  99  and  121. 

'*  <  Professor  Liebig  applies  the  name 
of  metamorphatu  to  those  chemical  ac- 
tions in  which  a  given  compound,  by  the 
presence  of  a  peculiar  substance,  is  made 
to  resolve  itself  into  two  or  more  com- 
pounds, e.  a.  sugar  by  presence  of  yest, 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid. 

** '  Now  putrifving animal  matters  will 
cause  sugar  to  ferment  as  well  as  yest 
— explanation,  the  ferment  or  exciting 
body  is  invariably  a  substance  in  an 
active  state  of  decomposition,  and  there- 
fore its  particles  in  motion ;  this  motion 
is  communicated  to  the  particles  of  the 
body  to  be  metamorphosed,  and  is  suf- 
fident  to  overturn  their  very  unstable 
eauilibrium,  and  to  cause  the  formation 
or  new  and  more  stable  compounds. 
Liebiff  explains  the  actions  of  certain 
medicines  and  poisons  on  the  human 
body  in  the  same  way — thus  there  are 
many  medicines  and  poisons  which  pro- 
duce a  very  marked  effect  without  their 
elements  taking  a  direct  share  in  the 
changea  which  ensue ;  those  bodies  ori- 
ginate, as  it  were,  an  action,  which  is 
subsequently  propagated  from  particle 
to  particle ;  Ihey  are  uniformly  sub- 
stances In  a  state  of  change,  and  appear 
to  act  on  the  blood,  as  yest  does  on  a 
solution  of  sugar.  In  this  class  M>P;oa' 
miasms,  oontagtons,  and  the  similar 
sausage  poison  of  Wurtemberg;  the 
latter  Is  an  exoelleBt  example.  Sam- 
sages,  made  in  a  peculiar  way,  are 
Docb  used  in  thai  oonatrj  s  wbea  Ill- 


prepared  they  becoma  poiso&oos,  and 
their  effects  are  inTariaUr  fatal:  the 
patient  gradually  dries  op  mto  a  sort  of 
mummy,  and  after  weeks  or  mesiths  of 
misery,  death  closes  the  scene ;  but 
there  is  no  poisonous  embaiamee  to  be 
detected  in  the  sausage.  It  Is,  aeoori- 
ing  to  Liehig^  in  a  peculiar  state  of  fcr- 
mentation,  which  Is  not  checked  by  tb^ 
action  of  the  stomach,  and  which  unfor- 
tunately is  communicated  to  the  blood ; 
it  never  ceases  unUl  every  part  capaUe 
of  solution  has  been  destroyed,  and 
death  of  course  must  follow.  Mu 
and  contagioms  act  on  the  very 
principle,  and  the  reason  that  all  ai 
affected  by  them  seems  to  be,  that  they 
require  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  com- 

Sound  in  the  blood,  whicn  enters  mto 
ecomposition,  and  when  the  whole  of 
this  peculiar  matter  is  destroved,  the 
disease  disappears.  If  there  be  much 
sudi  matter  tne  case  is  serrre,  if  little, 
the  case  is  mild;  and  apparently  in  many 
contagious  diseases,  tie  pecmHar  deromL 

r  table  matter  once  dtetreyed  cam  metrr 
renewed,  eo  that  thete  dieeaaee  aeemr 
but  once/ 

*'  Such  is  Professor  Liebig's  theory  of 
poisoning  and^  contagion — a  theory 
whtch,  though  it  comes  to  us  reoosa- 
mended  by  the  abilities  of  the  first  or- 
ganic  chembt  of  the  age,  and  sancCkord 
by  his  anonvmous  but  able  reviewer  in 
the  Qmartefty,  can  neverthless  be  easily 
proved  to  rest  upon  almost  as  many  as- 
sumed as  proven  facts.  Thus  how  can 
Licbiff'  so  positively  assert  that  than  is 
no  poisonous  substance  in  the  fatal  sau- 
sages ?  True  it  Is  that  no  chemist  Has 
yet  insulated  such  a  substance;  but 
Liebig  knows  better  than  any  one  el«# 
how  profoundly  concealed  any  partkniar 
animal  principle  may  be  by  beug  mixed 
with  a  great  variety  of  other  animal 
principles.  Thus  bow  long  did  sigar, 
in  the  blood  of  diabetic  patlenU,  cMe 
the  searches  of  chemists  ?  and  yet  they 
were  looking  for  a  principle  witn  wbo»«» 
chemical  qualitiee  they  were  already 
accurately  acquainted.  How  mocfa  mor« 
diAcnlt  of  detection  must  the  poisono^t 
principle  be  which  exists  in  so  eonpovad 
a  body  as  a  Wiirtemb«rg  sausage?  B«^ 
sides  what  ohenust  was  ever  sure  that 
he  was  actually  analysing  a  pobooouBi 
sansa^  ?  Here  a  sp(K!ial  difRcnIty  Brs, 
for  hitherto  there  has  been  discovert-d 
no  a  priori  method  of  ^tlngtdsbiag  a 
poisonous  fW>m  a  wholeeooie  saasa^ 
until  both  have  been  eaten,  that  b  too 
late  for  analysis.  How  lon^  baa  tbo 
poisonous  quality  of  er^  or  rye  bern 
known?  and  yet  the  pnadple  to  wbkb 
Its  effects  are  owing,  though  oflen 
sought,  has  been  onlyTatelv  iasulatod. 
*' It  is  obvlovs,  therefore,  UuUPrpfoMr 
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Liebie*8  main  example  of  his  new  patho^ 
logicfu  explanation  is  not  by  any  means 
prove*9  And  conseqaently  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  follow  him  into  the  regions  of 
fancy,  where  he  has  been  enticed  bv  a 
specious  and  seductire  analogy.  Patho- 
logy will  cease  to  be  a  science  when  the 
Btttdy  of  facts  gives  place  to  such  reye- 
ries  as  the  above-cited  passage  contains 
— relative  to  miasms,  contagions,  mild 
cases,  severe  cases,  diseases  occurring 
but  once  in  life." 

As  to  Professor  Liebig*s  theory  of 
animal  beat,  the  following  quotation 
from  the  Provincial  Medical  Journal 
contains  a  condensed,  yet  very  accurate 
analysis  of  it— 

"  *  The  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  food, 
in  being  converted  by  oxygen  into  car- 
bonic acid  and  water,  must  give  out  as 
much  heat  as  if  they  were  burned  in  the 
open  air.  The  only  difference  is,  that 
tnis  heat  is  spread  over  unequal  spaces 
of  time :  but  the  actual  amount  is  afwavs 
the  same.  The  temperature  of  the 
human  bodv  is  the  same  in  the  torrid  as 
in  the  frigid  sone.  But  as  the  body  may 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  heated 
vessel,  which  cools  with  an  accelerated 
rapidity  the  colder  the  surrounding 
medium,  it  is  obvious  that  the  fuel  neces- 
sary to  retain  its  heat  must  vary  in  dif'- 
ferent  climates.  Thus,  less  heat  is 
necessary  in  Palermo,  where  the  tem« 
peratnro  of  the  air  is  that  of  the  human 
Dody,  than  in  the  polar  regions,  where 
it  is  about  90^  lower.  In  the  animal 
body,  the  food  is  the  fuel ;  and,  by  a 
proper  supply  of  oxygen,  we  obtain  the 
fooa  given  out  during  its  combustion  in 
winter.  When  we  Uke  exercise  in  a 
cold  atmosphere,  we  respire  a  greater 
amount  of  oxygen,  which  implies  a  more 
abundant  supply  of  carbon  m  tl|e  food ; 
and,  by  takmg  this  food,  we  form  the 
most  efficient  protection  against  the 
eold.  A  starving  man  is  soon  frosen  to 
death ;  and  every  one  knows  that  ike 
animaU  of  prey  tf  the  arctic  regiom  are 
Jar  more  voraeiouM  than  thou  of  the 
torrid  zone.  Our  clothing  is  merely  an 
equivalent  for  food;  and  the  more 
warmly  we  are  clothed  the  less  food  we 
require.  Were  we  to  go  destitute  of 
clothes  like  certain  savage  tribes,  or  if» 
in  hunting  or  fishing,  we  were  exposed 
to  the  same  degree  of  cold  as  the  8a* 
movedes,  we  could,  with  ease,  consume 
IOIds.  of  flesh,  and,  perhaps,  a  dosen 
tallow  candles  into  the  bargain,  as 
warmly-clad  travellers  have  related, 
with  astonishment,  of  those  peojile. 
Then  could  we  take  the  same  quantity 
of  brandy  or  blubber  of  fish  without  bad 
Vol.  XXL—No.  123. 


effects,  and  learn  to  appreciate  the  deU« 
caoy  of  train  oil. 

*' '  We  thus  perceive  an  explanation 
of  the  apparently  anomalous  nabits  of 
different  nations.  The  maccaroni  of  the 
Italian,  and  the  train  oil  of  the  Green- 
lander  and  the  Russian,  are  not  adven- 
titious freaks  of  the  taste,  but  necessary 
articles  fitted  to  administer  to  thefar 
comfort  in  the  climates  in  which  they 
have  been  bom.  The  colder  the  rerion, 
the  more  combustible  must  the  fooa  be.* 

**  It  is,  I  must  confess,  quite  new  to 
me  that  our  clothing  is  merely  an  equi. 
valent  for  food,  ana  the  more  warmly 
we  are  clothed  the  less  food  we  require.  ' 
Take  the  weli-dad  and  warmlv-olothed 
country  squire,  and  compare  the  q«an« 
tity  of  food  be  devours  with  that  which 
is  consumed  by  his  ragged  labourers, 
and  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  bMimoe 
will  be  as  much  in  favour  of  the  squire's 
food  as  of  his  raiment.  The  yoracions 
Samoyedes  referred  to,  however  barba* 
reus  m  their  manners,  are  an  extraor* 
dinarily  warmly-clothed  race,  and  the 
semi-putrid  fat  and  blubber  of  whales, 
agrees  with  the  stomach  of  the  Laplander 
as  well  in  the  heat  of  summer  as  in  irin« 
ter.  In  the  arctic  and  cold  regions  of 
the  earth  man  is  driven  by  necessity  to 
subsist  on  animal  food,  which  is  siqmiied 
to  him  by  the  unfrosen  depths  or  the 
ocean,  for  in  those  inhospitaUe  regions 
yegetable  life  is  almost  a  stranger,  and 
therefore  it  is  that  the  Laplander,  tJie 
Greenlander,  and  Samoyede  subsist  al- 
most exclusively  on  animal  food.  In 
the  expeditions  of  Franklin,  Parry,  and 
Ross,  our  countrymen  braved  aU  the 
rigours  of  an  arctic  winter  on  the  same 
food  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  con- 
suming in  milder  climates ;  and  if  it  be 
true,  as  stated  in  the  above  passage, 
that  in  the  animal  body  the  food  is  Sie 
fuel,  and,  by  a  proper  supply  of  food, 
we  obtain  the  oxygen  ^yen  out  by  ita 
combustion  in  winter;  if  this  be  true, 
it  is  strange  that  there  is  no  record  of 
its  l>eing  found  necessary  to  give  our 
saUors  more  food  during  the  extreme 
cold  than  at  other  perioos. 

**  Facts  are  wfaoAy  inconsistent  with 
many  of  Liebiff's  allegations.  All  hunt- 
ing tribes  of  mankind,  whether  in 
northern,  temperate,  or  tropical  regiona 
subsist  chiefly  on  animal  food.  This  is 
true  of  the  North  and  South  Americaa 
Indians,  and  it  is  true  of  the  Hottentots, 
and  indeed  our  travellers  relate  prod^ea 
of  gluttony  enacted  by  the  latter,  for 
when,  after  along  fast,  they  suddenly  ob- 
tain abundance  ci  game,  they  will  nt  up 
the  whole  night  occupied  in  oooldng  ana 
devouring  steak  after  steak,  nnaccom- 
panied  by  a  morsel  of  vegetable  food, 
«nd»  at  such  times,  so  indefat%able  nx% 
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tbej  in  the  basiness  of  eatine,  that  the 
party,  which  over  night  haci  tightened 
their  famine  ^rdles  to  the  last  hole,  have 
enormotislj-distended  abdomens  on  the 
following  morning,  this,  too,  in  the  heart 
of  Africa,  where  certainly  no  additional 
fuel  was  required  for  supporting  the 
animal  temperature.     If  Liebig's  theory 
be  correct,  that  animal  food  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  cold  climates,  how  comes  it 
that  the  most  Yoracious  carnivorous  ani- 
mals abound  in  the  hottest  regions  of  the 
earth.    The  Bengal  tiger,  and  the  Afri- 
can lion,  and  the  boa  constrictor  of  South 
America,  together  with   the  alligators 
and  crocodiles  of  the  Nile,  the  Gange?, 
and  the  Oronooko,    all  subsist  soToly 
upon  animal  food;   and  on  the  other 
hand,  among  the  whale  tribe  it  is  obser- 
vable that  they  abound  in  every  variety 
of  oceanic  temperature,  where  the  ap» 
propriate  animal  food  occurs,  and  the 
same  observation  applies  to  fishes  in 
general.     Take  the  antelope  and  the 
gazelle  of  Africa,  which  would  shiver 
from   cold  during  the  warmth  of  an 
English  summer,  and   compare   them 
with  the  reindeer,  that  boars  with  im* 
punity,  and  that  for  months  together,  a 
temperature  far  below  sero,  and  how 
can  we  explain  the  difference  by  Liebig's 
theory,  for  they  both  subsist  on  vege- 
table food  ?    Facts  such  as  these  are  not 
merely  irreconcilable  with,  but  dcstruo- 
tive  of,  that  theory." 

-  A  more  specious  and  ingenious 
theor^i  nor  one  more  totally  unsup- 
ported by  factf  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive.  To  prove  that  "  our  cloth- 
ing is  onlj  an  equivalent  for  food,*'  he 
i^iust  be  able  to  show  a  distinct  rela- 
tion between  the  amount  of  eachi  in- 
oreasing  and  decreasing  within  certain 

Eroportions.  Now  it  is  tolerably  well 
nown  to  physiologists,  that  the  source 
of  animal  beat  once  injured,  the  power 
of  generating  it,  whatever  the  procc??, 
ceases  in  the  individual,  and  is  never 
subsequently  restored,  as  is  the  case 
in  persons  who  have  recovered  from 
suspended  animation  by  immersion  in 
Qold  water ;  jet  we  do  not  hear  that 
the  patients  of  the  Humane  Society 
kAve  exhibited  any  remarkable  powers 
•f  devouring,  which  certainly,  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  of  their  internal  fuel, 
thev  would  be  necessitated,  according 
to  L{ebig*8  notion,  to  Gxerci&e,  Nothing 
would  call  for  a  greater  supply  of 
calorlo   thim   an  cmei^ency  of  tbia 


natmre,  and  yet  no  mention  liaa  ever 
been  made  to  our  knowledge,  that  such 
a  compensation  has  ever  been  resorted 
to,  and  that  a  dinner  should  follow  a 
drowning  is,  we  arc  assured,  not  among 
the  maxims  and  rules  so  pbilanthro- 
pically  published  by  the  Humane 
Society. 

As  to  the  assertion  that  animal  food 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  cold  dtmalM. 
let  us  consult  Belzoni,  who  aflfbrds  aa 
excellent  specimen  of  the  Egyptian 
mode  of  living  during  the  hottest  sea- 
son of  the  year — 

"  When  the  dancing  and  staging 
ended,  thoy  all  sat  down  in  larro  circk», 
and  a  great  quantity  of  boileTrice  wa» 
brought  to  them  in  wooden  bowls,  be- 
sides a  number  of  dishes  of  mclokie, 
and  bamics,*  And  four  large  theiproasitd^ 
whicli  were  immediately  torn  to  pieci-s 
and  devoured !" 

Again  at  p.  91,  we  find  that  Mra. 
Belzoni  (whether  directed  by  taste 
merely,  or  by  a  philosophical  aatieipA- 
tion  of  Liebig's  theory  respecting  the 
heating  qualities  of  meat)  **  had  boiled 
rice  and  water  for  her  fare,  In  prefer- 
ence to  the  chief  tain*  8  mess  of  fnaf/ait.* 

The  following  passage  contains  a 
cturious  hint  which  may  be  turned  to 
good  account  by  gentlemen  residing  in 
the  mutton  districts  of  Connaqghl 
(p.  id)  :— 

"The  Turkish  cookery  does  B«>t 
always  suit  an  European  palate,  but 
thev  have  some  dishes  equally  agreeable 
witn  our  own,  particularly  aultoa 
roasted  on  a  wooden  pole  at  a  woiMi 
fire  (turf  we  soppoKo  would  answer;. 
They  put  it  on  the  fire  immediatvly  aAt-r 
it  is  killed,  and  before  it  has  lo»t  ii« 
natural  warmth,  and  in  this  way  it  kas 
a  particular  ilavour  quite  agreeable  to 
the  palate." 

Let  us  next  turn  to  China,  aad  ere 
how  far  the  diet  tised  by  the  eeleeiiak, 
hears  out  the  inferences  deduced  from 
Liebtg*8  experiments. 

In  the  narrative  of  the  expedition 
to  China,  latelv  published  bv  the  gal- 
lant Captain  Bingham,  we  nnd,  ftt  p. 
260,  the  following  passage— 

"Captain  Byres,  waitias  e«  tW 
admiral  shortly  afierwardsTiottftd  him 


*  Plantv  eaten  by  the  Arabs  as  greens. 
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entertaining  at  breakfast  a  party  of 
Mandarins,  the  chief  of  whom  was  a 
huge  mountain  of  flesh  (according  to 
Liebig  of  course  volcanic),  say  thirty- 
five  stone,  whose  great  boast  was,  that 
a  sheep  only  supplied  him  with  three 
days'  supply  of  food  ;  and  to  judge  from 
the  justice  they  all  did  to  the  substantial 
breakfast  before  them,  it  could  easily  be 
believed;  the  mountain  taking  up  the 
slices  of  mntton  as  they  were  sent  to 
him,  on  his  fork,  and  coiling  them  down 
his  throat,  much  as  a  Neapolitan  swal- 
lows hifl  maccaroni ;  nor  aid  he  appear 
to  have  satisfied  the  cravings  of  his  in- 
ordinate appetite,  after  all  his  exertions 
— with  the  Chinese  fatness  is  thought  a 
sure  sign  of  wealth  and  wisdom,  for  they 
argue  a  thin  man  must  be  a  poor 
devil,  or  he  would  have  wisdom  to  eat 
more  !" 

We  have  now  trespassed  somewhat 
far  on  the  patience  of  our  readers^  and 
on  a  topic  whicb^  to  a  certain  extent, 


has  its  claim  less  for  the  public  than  the 
profession,  we  shall  therefore  conclude 
with  the  assurance  that  while  the  in- 
troductory portion  of  this  work  may 
be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  progress 
and  march  of  medical  discovery,  the 
subsequent  portion  of  the  volume  con- 
tains an  able  digest  of  the  present  state 
of  medical  knowledge,  arranged  with 
consummate  skill,  and  conveyed  in  lan- 
guage which  proves  the  author  no  less 
a  master  of  his  subject  than  of  style. 
It  is  rarely  that  any  man,  whose  emi- 
nence as  a  practitioner  and  lecturer 
has  been  high,  has  contrived  by  author- 
ship to  increase  his  claims  upon  the 
world.  The  author  before  us  is,  how- 
ever, an  exception,  and  we  pronounce 
Dr.  Graves's  book  one  which  must 
contribute,  and  largely  too,  to  his  re- 
putation, high  though  it  be  at  this 
moment. 
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BY  THE  REV.  M.  VICARY. 

There  is  a  bark  unseen  in  which  we  glide. 
Above  the  billows  of  life's  stormy  sea. 

As  buoyant  as  the  sea-bird  on  the  tide- 
Though  dangers  thicken  round,  from  fear  as  free* 

winds  may  freshen,  and  the  lightning  play, 
t  midnight  streaming  o'er  the  briny  deck; 
Yet  in  ^his  airy  bark  we  speed  away. 
Certain  of  port,  secure  from  rock  and  wreck. 

She  laughs  at  th'  elemental  war ;  and  the  wild  wave 
Dashes  itself  against  the  prow  in  vain : 

A  hand  directs  the  helm  that  well  can  save. 
And  bid  be  hushed  each  doubting  fear  again. 

There  is  a  land,  a  fair  and  happy  land. 
Where  all  are  welcome  on  her  friendly  coast : 

No  surges  break  upon  that  sunny  strand. 
But  each  dark  care  in  pleasure  pure  is  lost. 

There  sorrow's  fountain  pours  no  crystal  store ; 

Orief  has  no  sigh,  the  heart  no  gnawing  pain— 
The  mind  no  torture,  and  the  eye  weeps  no  more<-« 

There  smiles  the  captive  o'er  bb  broken  chain. 

Such  is  the  clime  we  seek,  and  such  the  sail : 
For  it,  from  home  all  willingly  we're  driven. 

Guide  us,  thou  friendly  star  I — breathe,  ^ntle  gale  I 
For  that  fair  bark  is  Hope— thftt  land  is  Heaven  I 
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NUTS   AND   NUTCRACKERS. — NO.    VIU. 


**  The  world's  my  filbert  which  with  my  crackers  I  will  open.*' 

<'  Hard  texts  are  nii^s  (I  will  not  call  them  cheaters,) 
Whose  shells  do  keep  their  kernels  from  the  eaters ; 
Open  the  shells,  and  you  shall  have  the  meat : 
Toey  here  are  brought  for  you  to  crack  and  eat." 


« 


The  priest  calls  the  lawyer  a  cheat. 

The  lawyer  beknaves  the  divine ; 
And  the  statesman,  because  he's  so  great. 

Thinks  his  trade's  as  honest  as  mine." 

Beggan*  Opera. 

A  Nnt  for  "All  Ireland"~-A  Nut  for  "  A  New  Company"— A  Nut  for  "  The 

Political  Economists"— A  Nut  for  **  Grand  Dukes." 


A  NUT  70R   "  ALL  IRELAND. 


ft 


From  Carrickfergus  to  Cape  Clear 
the  whole  island  is  on  the  '*  qui  vive" 
as  to  whether  her  gracious  majesty 
the  queen  will  vouchsafe  to  visit  us  in 
the  ensuing  summer.  The  hospita- 
ble and  magnificent  reception  which 
awaited  her  in  Scotland  has  given  a 
more  than  ordinary  impulse  to  every 
plan  by  which  we  might  evince  our 
loyalty,  and  exhibit  ourselves  to  our 
sovereign  in  a  point  of  view  not  less 
favourable  than  our  worthy  neighbours 
across  the  sea. 

At  first  blush,  nothing  would  seem 
more  easy  to  accomplish  than  this.  A 
very  cursorv  glance  at  Mr.  O'Connell's 
speeches  will  convince  any  one  that  a 
land  more  favourably  endowed  by  na- 
ture, or  blessed  with  a  finer  peasantry, 
never  existed:  with  features  of  pic- 
turesque beauty  dividing  the  attention 
of  the  traveller,  with  the  fertility  of 
the  soil ;  and,  in  fact,  presenting  such 
a  panorama  of  loveliness,  peace,  plenty, 
and  tranquillity,  that  a  very  natural 
doubt  roig^t  occur  to  Sir  Robert  Peers 
mind  in  recommending  this  excursion 
to  her  majesty,  lest  the  charms  of  such 
an  arcadia  should  supersede  the  more 
homelv  attractions  of  England,  and 
*'  our  ladye  the  oueene**  preferring  the 
lodge  in  the  Pnonix  to  the  ancient 
towers  of  Windsor,  fix  ber  residence 
amonnt  us,  and  thus,  at  once  repeal 
the  union. 

It  were  difllcult  to  say  if  some  visioa 
of  this  kind  did  not  float  across  the 
exalted  imaginafkwi  of  the  iUostrioiis 


Daniel,  amid  that  shower  of  fortaDe*s 
favours  such  a  visit  would  inevitably 
bring  down — ^baronetcies,  knighthoodsy 
deputy-lieutenancies  would  nin  upon 
the  land,  and  a  general  epidemic  of 
feasting  and  festivity  raise  every  heart 
in  the  island,  and  nearly  break  Father 
Mathew's. 

If  the  Scotch  be  warm  in  their  at- 
tachment, our  affections  stand  at  a 
white  heat ;  if  they  be  enthusiastic,  we 
can  go  clean  mad ;  and  for  that  ooe 
bepraised  individuid  who  boasted  he 
would  never  wash  the  hand  which  had 
the  honour  to  touch  that  of  the  qoeeii» 
we  could  produce  a  round  ten  thou- 
sand  whose  loyalty,  looking  both  way*, 
would  enable  them,  under  such  circom* 
stances,  to  claim  superiority,  as  they 
had  never  washed  theirs  since  the  boor 
of  their  birth. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  elements 
of  hospitality,  a  more  mature  oonade* 
ration  of  the  question  would  show  how 
very  difficult  it  would  be  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  visit  to  ScotliacL 
Clanship,  the  remains  of  feodaOsm, 
historical  associations,  whose  dark  co- 
lours  have  been  brought  out  into 
glowing  brightness  under  the  magic 
pencil  of  Scott — national  costume  «id 
national  customs — the  wild  sports  of 
the  wilder  r^ons — all  conspired  to 
give  a  peculiar  interest  to  this  royal 
progress ;  and  from  the  lordly  Baron  of 
Breadalbane  to  the  kilted  Highbmder 
upon  the  hills,  there  was  something  of 
ancient  splendour  and  by-gone  homeli« 
nesa  mixed  up  together  that  naj  wall 
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have  evoked  the  exclamation  of  our 
queen,  who,  standing  on  the  terrace  at 
Drummond,  and  gazinfi^  on  the  scene 
below  her,  uttered—"  How  grand  !*' 
Now,  unfortunately  in  many,  if  not 
in  all  of  these  advantages,  we  have  no 
participation.      Clanship  is  unknown 
amongst  us ; — only  one  Irishman  has 
a  tail,  and  even  that  is  as  ragged  an  ap- 
pendage as  need  be.     Our  national  cos« 
tume  is  nakedness ;  and  of  our  national 
customs,  we  may  answer  as  the  sailor 
did,  who,  being  asked  what  he  had  to 
say  in  his  defence  against  a  charge  of 
stealing  a  quadrant,  sagely  replied—. 
"Your  worship,  its  a  damn*d  ugly  busi- 
ness, and  the  less  that*8  said  about  it 
the  better." 

Two  doubts  press  upon  us — who  is 
to  receive  her  majesty,  and  how  are 
they  to  do  it  ?     They  who  have  large 
houses  generally  happen  to  have  small 
fortunes,  and  among  th^fcw  who  have 
adequate  means,  there  is  scarcely  one 
who  could  accommodate  one  half  of 
the  royal  suite.     In  Scotland,  every 
thing  worthy  of  being  seen  lies  in  a 
ring-fence.     The  Highlands  comprise 
all  that  is  remarkable  in  the  country ; 
and  thus  the  tour  of  them  presents  a 
quick  succession  of  picturesque  beauty 
without  the  interval  of  even  half  a  day's 
journey  devoid  of  in  terest.    Now,  how 
many  weary  miles  must  her  majesty 
travel  in  Ireland  from  one  remarkable 
spot  to  another — what  scenes  of  misery 
and  want  must  she  wade  through  from 
the  south  to  the  west.     Would  any 
charms  of  scenery — would  any  warmth 
of  hospitality  repay  her  for  the  angubh 
such  misery  must  inflict  upon  her,  as 
her  eye  would  range  over  the   wild 
tract  of  country  where  want  and  dis- 
ease seemed  to  have  fixed  their  dwelling, 
and  where  the  only  edifice  that  rises 
above  the  mud  cabin  of  the  way-side 
presents  the  red  brick  front  of  a  union 
poor-house  ?   These,  however,  are  sad 
topics — what  are  we  to  do  with  the 
Prince?     His    royal    highness  loves 
sporting: — we  have  scarcely  a  pheasant 
— we  have  not  one  capercailzie  in  the 
island ;  but  then  we  have  our  national 
pastimes.     If  we  cannot  turn  out  a 
atag  to  amuse  him,  why  we  can  enlarge 
A  tithe-proctor,  and,  instead  of  coming 
home  proud  that  he  has  bagged  a  roe^ 
he  shall  exult  in  having  brought  down 
a  rector.     How  poor  and  insignificant 
would  any  hattue  be  in  comparison 
with  a  good  midnight  barning^how 


contemptible  the  pursuit  of  rabbits  and 
hares  when  compared  with  a  "tithe 
afiray,"  or  the  last  collision  with  the 
military  in  Tipperary.     I  have  said 
that  the  Scotcn  have  a  national  cos- 
tume ;  but  if  «&mi-nakedness  be  a  charm 
in  them,  what  shall  be  said  of  us,  who 
go  the  "  whole  hog."    The  details  of 
their  ancient  dress — their  tartan,  their 
kilt,   their  philabeg,  that  offered  so 
much  interest  to  the  royal  suite — how 
shall  they  vie  with  the  million-coloured 
patches  of  an  Irishman's  garment  ?  or 
what  bonnet  that  ever  flaunted  in  the 
breeze  is  fit  to  compare  with  the  easy 
jauntiness  of  Paddy's  caubeen^  through 
which,  in  lieu  of  a  feather,  a  lock  of 
his  bur  is  floating  ? 

**  Nor  clasp  nor  nodding  plume  was 

there ; 
But  for  feather  he  wore  one  lock  of  hair," 

Marmionf 

Then,  again,  how  will  the  watch- 
fires  that  blazed  upon  the  mountains 
pale  before  the  glare  of  a  burning  hag- 
gard ;  and  what  cheer  that  ever  rose 
from  Highland  throats  will  vie  with 
the  wild  yell  of  ten  thousand  black-feet 
on  the  march  of  a  midnight  marauding. 
No,  no;  it  is  quite  clear  the  Scotch 
have  no  chance  with  us.  Her  majesty 
may  not  have  all  her  expectations  ful- 
filled by  a  visit  to  Ireland ;  but  moat 
assuredly  a  "touch  of  our  quality'* 
will  show  her  many  things  no  near 
country  could  present,  and  the  proba« 
bility  is,  she  will  neither  have  time  nor 
leisure  for  a  trip  to  New  Zealand. 

Every  thing  that  indicates  nationality 
will  then  have  its  reward.     Grave  dig- 
nitxuries  of  the  church  will  practise  the 
bag.pipes,  and  prothonotaries  will  re« 
fresh  their  jig-dancing — ^whatever  is 
Irish  will  be  la  vogite,  and,  instead  of 
reading  that  her  majesty  wore  a  shawl 
of  the  Gordon  tartan,  manufactured 
at  Paisley,  we  shall  find  that  the  queen 
appeared  in  a  novel  pattern  of  rags, 
devised  at  Mud-island ;  while  his  royal 
highness  will  compliment  the  mildness 
of  our  climate  by  adopting  our  national 
dress.     What  a  day  for  Ireland  that 
will  be ! — we  shall  indeed  be  "great, 
glorious,  and  firee  ;"  and  if  the  evening 
only  concludes  with  the  Irish  quadrilles* 
I  have  little  doubt  that  her  mijesty 
will  repeat  her  exclamation  of  "  How 
grand  I"  as  she  beholds  the  members  of 
the  royal  suite  moving  gracefully  to 
the  air  of  <<  Stony^batter." 
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Let  us  then  begin  in  time.  Let 
there  be  an  order  of  council  to  pre- 
serve all  the  parsons,  agents,  tithe- 
proctors,  and  landlords  till  June — let 
there  be  no  more  shooting  in  Tippe- 
rarv  for  the  rest  of  the  season — let 
us  burke  Father  Mathew,  and  endea- 
vour to  make  our  heads  for  the  ap- 
proaching festivities  ;  and  what  between 
the  new  poor-law  and  the  tariif,  I  think 
we  shall  oe  by  that  time  in  as  pictu- 
resaue  a  state  of  poverty  as  the  most 
critical  stickler  for  nationality  would 
desire. 


A  NVT  POa    **  A   NSW  COMPANY. 
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By  no  one  circumstance  in  our  social 
conmtion  is  a  foreigner  more  struck 
than  by  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a 
want,  an  ailing,  an  incapacity  for  which 
British  philanthropy  has  not  supplied 
its  remedy  of  some  sort  or  other.  A 
very  cursory  fflance  at  the  advertising 
columns  of  The  Times  will  be  all-suffi- 
cient to  establish  this  assertion.  Mental 
and  bodily  infirmities,  pecuniary  diffi- 
onlties,  familv  afflictions,  natural  de- 
fects, have  ail  their  separate  corps  of 
comforters ;  and  there  is  no  suffering 
condition  in  life  that  has  not  a  benevo- 
lent paragraph  specially  addressed  to 
its  consolation.  To  the  "  afflicted 
with  gout  ;*'  to  **  all  with  corns  and 
bunions;*'  to  "the  friends  of  a  ner- 
vous invalid'* — who  is,  by-the-by,  in- 
variably a  vicious  madman  ;  *'  to  the 
childless  ;**  to  '*  those  about  to  marry.'* 
Such  are  the  headings  of  various  little 
crumbs  of  comfort  by  which  the  active 
philanthropy  of  England  sustains  its 
reputation^  and  fills  its  pocket.  From 
tooth-powder  to  tea-trays-^from  spring 
mattrasses  to  fictitious  mineral  waters 
—from  French  blacking  to  the  Wi« 
dow  Welch's  pills — all  nave  their  se- 
parate votaries;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  any  real  or  ima- 
ginarv  want,  nnsupplied  in  this  prolific 
age  of  contrivance. 

A  gentleman  miffht  descend  from 
the  moon,  like  our  clever  friend  **  The 
Commissioner,"  and,  by  a  little  atten- 
tion to  these  plausible  paragraphs,  be- 
come as  thoroughly  John  Bull  in  all 
his  habits  and  observances,  as  though 
he  were  born  within  St.  Pancras. 
**  A  widow  lady  with  two  daughters 
would  take  a  gentleman  to  board, 
where  all  the  advantages  and  comforts 
of  a  private  fanulj  might  be  founds 


within  ten  minutes*  walk  from  Green- 
wich.  Unexceptionable  references  will 
be  given,  and  expected  on  either  side.** 
Here,  without  a  moment's  delay,  he 
might  be  domiciled  in  an  English 
family ;  here  he  miffht  retire  from  all 
the  cares  and  troubles  of  life,  enjoying 
the  tranquil  pleasures  of  the  widow's 
societv,  with  no  other  risk  or  danger 
save  tliat  of  falling  in  love  with  one  or 
both  of  the  fair  daughters,  who  have  **  a 
taste  for  mu^ic,"  and  "speak  French." 
It  is  said  that  few  countries  offer  le« 
resources  to  the  stranger  than  Eng- 
land, which  I  stoutly  deny,  and  assert 
that  no  land  has  set  up  so  many  sign* 
posts  by  which  to  guide  the  traveller — 
so  many  directions  by  which  to  advise 
his  course.  With  us  there  is  no  risk 
of  doing  any  thing  inappropriate,  or 
incompatible  with  your  station,  if  yon 
will  only  suffer  yourself  to  be  borne 
along  on  the  current*  Your  tailor 
knows  not  only  the  precise  shade  of 
colour  which  suits  your  complexioo, 
but,  as  if  by  intuition,  he  divines  the 
exact  cut  that  suits  your  condition  in 
life.  Your  coachmaker,  in  the  same 
way,  augurs  from  the  tone  of  your 
voice,  and  the  contour  of  your  features, 
the  shade  of  colour  for  your  carriage ; 
and  should  you,  by  any  misfortmie, 
happen  to  be  knighted,  the  Hera)d*s 
Office  deduce,  from  the  very  conao- 
nants  of  your  name,  the  ^luiiihan  of 
emblazonry  they  can  bestow  on  yoo, 
and  from  how  far  back  amoo^  the 
burglars  and  highwaymen  of  antiquity 
they  can  venture  to  trace  you.  Should 
you,  however,  still  more  unfortonatoly, 
through  any  ignorance  of  etiquette*  or 
any  inattention  to  those  minor  fcma 
of  breeding  with  which  every  n«dve  b 
conversant,  offer  umbrage,  however 
slight  and  unintentional,  to  those  dread 
functionaries,  the  *'  new  poBoe ;"  were 
you  by  chance  to  gaxe  longer  into  a 
jeweller's  window  than  is  deemed  deco- 
rous ;  were  you  to  fall  into  any  revcria 
which  should  induce  yon  to  slaeken 
your  pace,  perchance  to  hum  a  tane^ 
and  thus  be  brought  before  the  awM 
«  Sir  Peter,**  chmed  by  «  G.  743- 
with  having  impeded  the  passengufs 
colli'cted  a  crowd — being  ofsuspiciooa 
appearance,  and  having  refused  **  to 
tell  HI  ho  your  friends  were,'*  the  odds 
are  strongly  against  yon  that  yott 
perform  a  hornpipe  upon  the  tread- 
mil),  or  be  employed  in  that  very  elo- 
gant  chemical  analysis,  whieh  oooststi 
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in  the  eztraction  of  magnesia  from 
oyster-shells. 

Nowy  let  any  man  consider  for  a 
moment  what  a  large^  interesting,  and 
annually-increasing  portion  of  our  po- 
pulation there  is,  who,  from  certain 
peculiarities  attending  their  early  con- 
dition, have  never  been  blessed  with 
relatives  or  kindred — who,  having  no 
avulable  father  and  mother,  have  con- 
sequently no  uncles,  aunts,  or  cousins, 
nor  any  good  friends.  Here  the  law 
presses  with  a  fearful  severity  upon  the 
suffering  and  the  afflicted,  not  upon  the 
guilty  and  offending.  The  state  has 
provided  no  possible  contingencies  by 
which  such  persons  are  to  escape.  A 
man  can  no  more  create  a  paternity 
than  he  can  make  a  new  planet.  I 
have  already  said  that  with  wealth  at 
bis  disposal,  ancestry  and  forefathers 
are  easily  procured.  He  can  have 
them  of  any  age,  of  any  country,  of 
any  condition  in  life — churchmen  or 
laymen— dignitaries  of  the  law  or  vio- 
lators of  it; — 'tis  all  one,  they  are 
made  to  order.  But  let  him  be  in 
ever  such  urgent  want  of  a  near  rela- 
tive I  let  it  be  a  kind  and  affectionate 
father,  an  attached  and  doting  mother, 
that  he  stands  in  need  of — he  may 
study  The  Tifties  and  The  Herald--^ 
he  may  read  The  Chronicle  and  the 
The  ulobe,  in  vain !  No  benevolent 
society  has  directed  its  philanthropy  in 
this  channel;  and  not  even  a  cross- 
grained  uncle  or  a  penurious  aunt 
can  be  had  for  love  or  money. 

Now  this  subject  presents  itself  in 
two  distinct  views — one  as  regards  its 
humanity,  the  other  its  expediency. 
As  the  latter,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
1643,  would  seem  to  offer  a  stronger 
claim  on  our  attention,  let  us  examine 
it  first.  Consider  them  how  you  will, 
these  people  form  the  most  dangerous 
class  of  our  population — these  are  the 
"waifs  and  strays"  of  mankind.  Like 
snags  and  sawyers  in  the  Mississippi, 
bavrag  no  voyage  to  perform  in  life, 
their  whole  aim  and  destiny  seems 
to  be  the  shipwreck  of  others.  With 
one  end  embedded  in  the  mud  of  un- 
certain parentafi^e,  with  the  other  they 
keep  bobbing  aoove  the  waves  of  life  ; 
but  let  them  rise  ever  so  high,  they  feel 
they  cannot  be  extricated. 

If  rich,  their  happiness  is  crossed  by 
their  sense  of  isolation ;  for  them  there 
are  no  plum-pudding  festivals  at  Christ- 
mas, no  family  goose-devoorings  at 


Michaelmas.  They  have  none  of  those 
hundred  little  ties  and  torments  which 
weary  and  diversify  life.  They  have 
acres,  but  they  have  no  uncles — they 
have  gardens  and  graperies,  but  they 
can't  raise  a  grandfather — they  may 
have  a  future,  but  they  have  scarcely  a 
present ;  and  they  have  no  past. 

Should  they  be  poor,  their  solitary 
state  suggests  recklessness  and  vice. 
It  is  the  restraint  of  early  years  that 
begets  submission  to  the  law  later  on, 
and  he  who  has  not  learned  the  lesson 
of  obedience  when  a  child,  is  not  an 
supt  scholar  when  he  becomes  a  man. 
This,  however,  is  a  part  of  the  moral' 
and  humane  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  like  most  other  humane  con- 
siderations, involves  expense.  With 
that  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  our  pre- 
sent business  is  with  the  rich ;  for  their 
comfort  and  convenience  our  hint 
is  intended,  and  our  object  to  sup- 
ply, on  the  shortest  notice,  and  the 
most  reasonable  terms,  such  relatives 
of  either  sex  as  the  applicant  shall 
stand  in  need  of. 

Let  there  be,  therefore,  established 
a  new  joint  stock  company  to  be  called 
the    •«  GaAND    United    Ancestral, 

KiNDEED,      AND       BlOOD       RELATION* 

Society" — capital  any  number  of 
pounds  sterling.  Actuaries — Messrs. 
Oliver  Twist  and  Jacob  Faithful. 

Only  think  of  the  benefits  of  such  a 
company  I  Reflect  upon  the  numbers 
who  leave  their  homes  every  morning 
without  parentage,  and  who  might  now 
possess  any  amount  of  relatives  they 
desire  before  niffht.  Every  one  knows 
that  a  respectable  livelihood  is  made 
by  a  set  of  persons  whose  occupation 
it  IB  to  become  bails  at  the  different 
police  offices,  for  any  class  of  offence, 
and  to  any  amount.  They  exercise 
their  calling  somewhat  like  bill-brokers, 
taking  special  pains  always  to  secure 
themselves  against  loss,  and  make  a~ 
trifle  of  money,  while  displaying  an 
unbounded  philanthropy.  Here  then 
is  a  class  of  persons  most  appropriate 
for  our  purpose :  fathers,  imcles,  first 
cousins,  even  grand-fathers,  might  be 
made  out  of  these  at  a  moment's  notice. 
What  affecting  scenes,  too,  might  be 
got  up  at  Bow-street,  under  such  cur- 
curastances,  of  penitent  sons,  and  par- 
dening  parents,  of  unforgiving  uncles 
and  imploring  nephews.  How  would 
the  eloquence  of  the  worshipful  bench 
revel,  on  such  oc<^aSions,  for  its  dis- 
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play.  Wh&i  admonitions  would  it  not 
pour  forth,  what  warningSy  what  com* 
miseration^  and  what  condolings.  Then 
what  a  satisfaction  to  the  culprit  to 
know  that  all  these  things  were 
managed  hj  a  respectable  company, 
who  were  *'  responsible  in  every  case 
for  the  good  conduct  of  its  servants.  ** 
No  extortion  permitted — ^no  bribery 
allowed;  a  regular  rate  of  charges 
bdnff  printed,  which  every  individual 
was  bound,  like  a  cab-man,  to  show  if 
required. 

So  much  for  a  father,  if  respectable ; 
so  much  more,  if  professional ;  or  in 
private  life,  increased  premium.  An 
angry  parent,  we^ll  say  two  and  six- 
pence ;  sorrowful,  three  shillings ; 
it  deeply  afflicted  and  bound  to  weep," 
five  shillings. 

A  widowed  mother,  in  good  weeds, 
one  and  sixpence ;  do.  do.  in  a  cab, 
half  a  crown ;  and  so  on. 

How  man^  are  there  besides  who, 
not  actuallv  m  the  condition  we  speak 
of,  would  be  delighted  to  avail  them- 
seWes  of  the  benefits  of  this  institution. 
How  many  moving  in  the  society  of 
the  west  end,  with  a  father  a  tobacco- 
nbt  or  a  cheesemonger  in  the  city,  would 
gladly  pay  well  for  a  fashionable  parent 
supposed  to  live  upon  his  estate  in 
Yorkshire,  or  entertaining,  as  the 
MormngPoH  has  it,  a  ''distinguished 
partv  at  his  shooting  lodge  in  the 
Highlands.'*  What  a  luxury,  when 
£nmg  his  firiends  at  the  Clarendon, 
to  be  able  to  talk  of  his «« Old  Governor** 
hunting  his  hounds  twice  a  week,  while^ 
at  the  same  moment,  the  real  indivi« 
dual  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  soap  and  short  sixes.  What  hamA* 
neas  to  recommend  the  ffame-pie,  when 
the  ffrouse  was  sent  by  his  Uncle,  while 
he  felt  that  the  only  individual  who 
stood  in  that  capacity  resisting  him, 
had  three  gilt  balls  over  his  door,  and 
was  more  conversant  with  duplicatea 
tlum  double  barrels. 

But  why  pursue  a  theme  whose 
benefits  are  8elf-«vidratf  and  come 
home  to  every  bosom  in  the  vast  com* 
munity.  It  u  one  of  **  the  wants  of 
our  age,*'  and  we  hope  ere  long  to  ate 
the  ^fathers'*  aa  much  respected  in 
derkenwell  or  CoUege-atreet,  as  ever 
they  were   in   (^oqgowcs   or    M ay. 

DOOtL 


A  KUT  Foa   ''the  political  ecoho- 

MISTS.** 

This  18  the  age  of  poUtieal  eeowK 
mists  and  their  nostruma.  Every 
newspaper  teems  with  projects  for  the 
amelioration  of  our  working  claaaes, 
and  the  land  is  full  of  farming  socie- 
ties, temperance  unions,  and  a  him* 
dred  other  Peter  Purcellisms,  to  im* 
prove  its  social  condition ;  the  ehavgv 
to  make  us 


« 


Great,  g1ork>as,  and  ft^ee,** 


remaming  with  that  estimable  and  ir* 
reproachable  individual  who  tumUes 
in  Lower  Abbey-street. 

The  Frenchman's  horse  would,  it  is 
said,  have  inevitably  finished  lus  ado* 
cation,  and  accomplished  the  fiwnlty 
of  existing  without  food,  had  be  only 
survived  another  twenty-four  hours. 
Now,  the  condition  of  irdand  is  not 
very  dissimilar,  and  I  only  hope  that 
we  may  have  sufficient  tenacity  of  lifia 
to  outlive  the  numerous  achemcafor 
our  prosperity  and  advancement. 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  ain* 
ffular  than  the  manner  of  every  en* 
deavour  to  benefit  his  country*  We 
are  poor — every  man  of  us  is  only 
struggling ;  therefore,  we  are  reoon- 
mended  to  build  expensive  poor* 
houses,  and  fill  them  with  some  of  o«iw 
selves.  We  have  scarcely  whcr»» 
withal  to  meet  the  ordinary  dfimanda 
of  life,  and  straightway  are  told  to 
subscribe  to  various  new  aocietiea^ 
repeal  ftmds— agricultural  dnba— 
O'Connell  tributea— «nd  Matbew  tea. 
timoniaJs.  This  to  any  short-sighted 
person  might  appear  a  very  novd  mode 
of  filling  our  own  pocketa.  There  are 
one-ideiM  people  in  the  world,  who 
can  only  take  up  the  imDresaion  whicht 
at  first  blush,  any  subject  aoggesis; 
they,  I  say,  mtsht  fancy  that  a  oonCi* 
nued  system  of  donation,  unattended 
hj  any  thing  like  receipt,  b  not  ex* 
acUy  the  surest  element  of  individual 
prosperity.  1  hope  to  be  aUe  to  ooii* 
trovert  this  plausible,  but  ahaUov 
theory,  and  to  ahow— and  what  a 
happy  thing  it  ia  for  ua-^to  show  that* 
not  only  is  our  poverty  the  source  of 
our  greatest  prosperity,  but  that  if  by 
any  accident  we  ahoiud  become  rid^ 
we  must  inevitably  be  mined ;  and  t6 
begin— 

Absenteeism  is  agreed  on  all  handa 
to  be  the  bane  of  Irdand*  No  om^ 
whatever  he  his  party  pr^ndicoib  vill 
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yentnre  to  deny  tbis.  The  high- 
principled  and  well-informed  country 
gentleman  professes  this  opinion  in 
common  wiw  the  illiterate  and  rabid 
follower  of  OXonnell ;  I  need  not* 
therefore*  insist  farther  on  a  proposi- 
tion so  universally  acknowledged.  To 
proceed — of  all  people*  none  are  so 
naturally  absentees  as  the  Irish;  in 
fact»  it  would  seem  that  one  great  fea- 
ture of  our  patriotism  consists  in  the 
desire  to  display*  in  other  lands*  the 
ardent  attachment  we  bear  our  own. 
How  can  we  tell  Frenchmen*  Italians* 
Germans,  Russians*  Swedes*  and 
Swiss*  how  devoted  we  are  to  the 
country  of  our  birth*  if  we  don't  go 
abroad  to  do  so  ?  How  can  we  shed 
tears  as  exiles  unless  we  become  so  ? 
How  can  we  rail  about  the  wronffs  of 
Ireland  and  English  tyranny*  if  we 
don't  go  among  people  who»  being  per- 
fectly Ignorant  of  both*  may  chance  to 
believe  us?  These  are  the  patriotic 
arguments  for  absenteeism ;  then  come 
others*  which  may  be  classed  under 
the  head  of  *' expediency  reasons*" 
such  as  debts*  duns*  outlawrvs*  &c. 
Thirdly*  the  temptations  of  the  Con- 
tinent which*  to  a  certain  class  of  our 
countrymen*  are  of  the  very  strongest 
description— Com  Exchange  politics* 
Tulgar  associates*  an  air  of  bully*  and 
a  voice  of  brogue*  will  not  form  such 
obstacles  to  success  in  Paris  as  in 
Dublin.  A  man  can  scarcely  Intro* 
duce  an  Irbh  provindalism  mto  his 
French*  and  he  would  be  a  clever  fel- 
low who  could  accomplish  a  bull  under 
a  twelvemonth.  These*  then*  form 
the  social  reasons ;  and  from  a  short 
revision  of  all  three*  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  include  a  rery  large  propor- 
tion of  the  land^-Mr.  O* Council  talks 
of  them  as  seven  millions. 

It  being  now  proved*  I  hope*  to  my 
readers' satisfaction*  that  the  bent  of 
an  Irishman  is  to  g^  abroad*  let  us 
briefly  inquire  what  is  it  that  ever 
prevents  him  so  doing.  The  answer 
IS  an  easy  one.  When  Paddy  was 
told  by  hb  priest  that  whenever  he 
vent  into  a  public-house  to  drink*  his 
guardian  angel  stood  weeping  at  the 
door*  hu  ready  reply  was*  '<  that  if  he 
bad  a  tester  he'd  have  been  in  too ;" 
so  it  is  exactly  with  absenteeism ;  it  is 
only  poverty  that  checks  it.  The 
man  with  five  pounds  in  his  pocket 
starts  to  spend  it  in  England ;  make  it 
te»t  and  h»  goes  to  Paris ;  fifteen,  and 


he's  up  the  Rhine ;  twenty,  and  Con- 
stantinople is  not  far  enough  for  him  I 
Whereas*  if  the  sum  of  his  wealth  had 
been  a  matter  of  shillings*  he'd  have 
been  satisfied  with  a  trip  to  Kingstown* 
a  chop  at  Jude's*  aplace  in  the  pit*  and 
a  penny  to  the  repeal  fund;  all  of 
which  would  redouna  to  his  patriotism* 
and  the  '^  prosperity  of  Ireland." 

The  same  line  of  argument  applies 
to  every  feature  of  expense.  If  we 
patronise  ''Irish  manufacture*"  it  is 
because  we  can't  afford  English.  If 
we  like  Dublin  society*  it  is  upon  the 
same  principle ;  and*  in  fact*  the  cheap 
pleasures  of  home  form  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  our  patriotism*  and  we  are 
only  "  guardian  angels*"  because  "  we 
haven't  a  tester." 

Away*  then*  with  any  flimsy  endea- 
vours to  introduce  English  capital  or 
Scotch  industry.  Let  us  persevere  in 
our  present  habits  of  mutual  dislike^ 
attack*  and  recrimination ;  let  us  in- 
terfere with  the  projects  of  English 
civilization*  and  forward*  by  every 
means  in  our  power,  the  enlightened 
doctrines  of  popery*  and  the  patriotic 
pastime  of  parson-shootiogy  for  even 
m  sporting  we  dispense  with  a  "  game 
licence ;"  let  no  influx  of  wealth  offer 
to  us  the  seduction  of  quitting  home* 
and  never  let  us  feel  with  our  national 
poet  that  ''Ireland  is  a  beautiful 
country  to  live  out  of." 

A  NUT  FOR   "  GRAND   DUKES." 

God  help  me  but  I  have  always  looked 
upon  a  "  grand  duke*  pretty  much  in 
the  same  light  that  I  have  regarded 
the  "  Great  Lama*"  that  is  to  say*  a 
yery  singular  and  curious  object  of 
worship  in  its  native  country.  How 
any  thing  totally  destitute  of  sovereign 
attributes  could  ever  be  an  idol*  either 
for  religious  or  political  adoration*  is 
somewhat  singular*  and  after  much 
pains  and  reflections  on  the  subject  I 
came  to  the  opinion  that  German 
princes  were  valued  by  their  subjects 
pretty  much  on  the  principle  the  In- 
dians select  their  idols*  and  knowing 
men  admire  thorough-bred  Scotch 
terriers— viz.  not  their  beauty. 

Of  all  the  cant  this  most  canting 
age  abounds  in*  nothing  is  more  re- 
puluve  and  disgusting  than  the  absurd 
laudation  which  travellers  pour  forth 
concerning  these  people*  by  the  very 
ludicrous  blunders  of  comparing  a 
foreign  aristocracy  with  our  own.  Now 
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what  is  a  German  grand  duke?  Pic- 
ture to  yourself  a  very  corpulent, 
moustached,  and  befrogged  individual, 
who  has  a  territory  about  the  size  of 
the  Phoenix  Parkland  a  city  as  big  and 
as  flourishing  as  the  Blackrock  ;  the 
expenses  of  his  civil  list  are  defrayed 
by  a  chalybeate  spring,  and  the  budget 
of  his  array  by  the  licence  of  a  gam- 
bling-house, and  then  read  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  "  Hewitt's  Life  in 
Germany,  which,  with  that  admira- 
ble appreciation  of  excellence  so  emi- 
nently their  characteristic,  the  news- 
papers have  been  copying  this  week 
past — 

"  You  may  sometimes  see  a  grand 
duke  come  into  a  country  inn,  call  for 
his  glass  of  ale,  drink  it,  pay  for  it, 
and  go  awiw  as  unceremoniously  as 
yourself.  The  consequence  of  this 
easy  familiarity  is,  that  princes  are 
every  where  popular,  and  the  daily 
occurrence  of  their  presence  amongst 
the  people,  prevents  that  absurd  crush 
and  stare  at  them,  which  prevails  in 
more  luxurious  and  exclusive  coun- 
tries." 

That  princes  do  go  into  country 
inns,  call  for  ale,  and  drink  it,  I  firmly 
believe ;  a  circumstance,  however,which 
I  put  the  less  value  upon,  inasmuch  as 
the  inn  is  pretty  much  like  the  prince's 
own  house,  the  ale  very  like  what  he  has 
at  home,  and  the  innkeeper  as  near  as 
possible  in  breeding,  manner,  and  ap- 
pearance, his  equal.  That  he  pays  for 
the  drink,  which  our  author  takes 
pains  to  mention,  excites  all  my  admi- 
ration; bat  I  confess  I  have  no  words  to 
express  my  pleasure  on  reading  that 


"  he  goes  away  again,"  and,  as  Mr. 
Howitt  has  it,  ''as  unceremoniously  as 
yourself,"  neither  stopping  to  crack 
the  landlord's  crown,  smash  the  pewter, 
break  the  till,  nor  even  pat  a  star  in 
the  looking-fflass  over  the  fire-p1ace« 
a  condescension  on  his  part  which 
leads  to  the  fact,  that  "princes  are 
every  where  popular." 

Now  considering  that  Mr.  Hewitt 
is  a  Quaker,it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
the  high  estimate  he  entertains  of  this 
''grand  ducal'*  forbearance.  What 
he  expected  his  highness  to  have  done 
when  he  had  finished  his  drink,  I  am  as 
much  at  a  loss  to  conjecture*  as  what 
trait  we  are  called  upon  to  admire  In 
the  entire  circumstance;  when  the 
German  prince  went  into  the  inn,  and 
knocking  three  times  with  a  copper 
kreutzer  on  the  counter,  called  for  his 
choppin  of  beer,  he  was  exactly  acting 
up  to  the  ordinary  habits  of  his  station* 
as  when  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
on  his  arriving  with  four  carriages  at 
the  "  Clarendon,"  occupied  a  complete 
suite  of  apartments,  and  partook  of  a 
most  sumptuous  dinner.  Neither  more 
nor  less.  His  Grace  of  Alnwick  might 
as  well  be  lauded  for  his  ducal  nrbamt  j 
as  the  German  prince  for  his,  each  was 
fulfilling  his  destiny  in  his  own  war* 
and  there  was  not  any  thing  a  wfcut 
more  worthy  of  admiration  in  the  one 
case,  than  in  the  other. 

But  three  hundred  pounds  per  an* 
num,  even  in  a  cheap  country,  afford 
few  luxuries ;  and  if  the  Germans  are 
indifferent  to  cholic,  there  might  be* 
after  all,  something  pruseworthy  in  the 
beer-drinking,  and  nere  I  leave  it. 
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THE  POLITICAL  RELATIONS  OP  THE  EAST  AND  WEST  OP  EUROPE. 
SERVIA^  WALLAKIA^  AND  MOLDAVIA. 


In  a  former  number  we  called  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  the  political 
and  social  constitution  of  Hungary, 
and,  in  doing  so,  entered  into  details, 
which,  to  many  persons,  may  have 
seemed  too  minute,  or  even  uninter- 
esting; we  hope,  however,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  article,  to  be 
able  to  show  sufficient  grounds  for 
our  previous  prolixity:  in  fact,  the 
politics  of  eastern  Europe  are,  at  this 
moment,  deoending,  to  a  great  extent, 
on  the  satisnictory  solution  of  the  great 
problem  of  social  re-organization  at 
present  going  forward  m  Hungary. 
To  place  this  subject  in  the  clearest 
light,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a 
few  preliminary  observations  on  the 
present  relations  of  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria, to  Turkey,  and  in  especial  to 
those  portions  of  the  latter  empire, 
known  as  the  principalities  of  the  Da- 
nube, and  which  we  have  selected  for 
the  subject  of  the  present  article. 

Moldavia,  WaUakia,  and  Servia, 
form  a  chain  of  territory,  in  nominal 
subjection  to  the  Porte,  mterposed  be- 
tween the  two  great  empires  of  Russia 
and  Austria  on  the  one  hand,  and  Tur- 
key and  Hungary  on  the  other.  In 
the  present  tottering  state  of  the  Otto- 
man empire,  which  threatens  disso- 
lution from  day  to  day,  it  has  become 
a  matter  of  diplomatic  speculation, 
what  the  ultimate  fiite  of  these  princi- 
palities is  to  be :  whether  Europe  will 
suffer  them  to  be  annexed  to  the  over- 
grown Russian  empire — whether  they 
are  to  be  absorbed  by  Austria,  or  whe- 
ther they  have  material  within  them- 
selves which  would  render  them  capa- 
ble of  being  converted  into  indepen- 
dent states. 

Either  of  the  two  former  contingen- 
cies would  be  attended  with  serious  po- 
litical difficulties.  In  the  case  of  Rus- 
sia, the  annexation  of  the  principalities 
would  give  her  an  unlimited  command 
over  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  and 
Black  Sea,  in  addition  to  the  power  of 
ultimately  seizing  on  Bosnia,  Epirus, 
Albaniay  and  the  kingdom  of  Greece^ 


whereby  she  would  farther  obtain  a 
footing  in  the  Adriatic  and  Archipe- 
lago. A  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe 
will  explain  at  once  how  the  posses- 
sion of  Wallakia  and  Servia  would 
not  only  enable  Russia,  but,  in  some 
degree,  force  that  power  to  take  the 
above  steps.  These  are  the  objections 
to  the  views  of  Russia. 

Austria  would  be  much  benefited 
by  the  possession  of  Wallakia,  as  it 
would  give  her  a  footing  on  the  lower 
Danube,  below  the  cataract  of  the 
Iron  Gate ;  while  Servia,  and  in  es- 
pecial Belgrade,  would  secure  to  her 
the  uninterrupted  navigation  of  the 
middle  Danube  and  the  Sava.  Aus- 
tria is,  however,  (for  reasons  which  we 
shall  hereafter  explain,)  by  no  means 
desirous  of  extending  her  territory  in 
this,  or  indeed  any  other  durection: 
her  chief  object  in  occupying  the  prin- 
cipalities would  be,  to  prevent  Russia 
from  doing  so.  Indeed  so  scrupulous 
is  Austria  on  the  subject,  that  she  has 
repeatedly  declined  a  small  piece  of 
Turkish  Croatia,  which  is  cut  off  by 
the  river  Unna,  and  which  has  been 
/recently  offered  as  a  present  by  the 
Porte,  although  the  possession  of  it 
would  round  off  her  frontier,  and  se- 
cure Austrian  Croatia  from  maraud- 
ing expeditions. 

Austria,  in  so  doing,  has  acted  with 
equally  good  faith  and  sound  policy- 
It  is  evident,  that  her  acceptance  of 
this  piece  of  territory  would  furnish 
Russm  with  a  precedent  for  a  dismem- 
berment of  the  Ottoman  empire,  which 
it  is  the  interest  of  Austria  to  avoid. 
The  annexation  of  the  principalities  to 
the  Austrian  empire  would,  as  far  as 
the  remainder  of  Europe  is  concerned, 
be  unproductive  of  much  inconveni- 
ence; but  serious  difficulties  would 
arise  in  consequence  of  the  present 
state  of  Hungary.  And  this  brmgs  us 
to  the  consideration  of  another  point, 
namely — on  what  grounds  either  Rus- 
sia or  Austria  found  their  claims  to 
the  possession  of  the  principalities  ? 

On  the  part  of  RussiSi  no  legitimate 
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pretext  can  be  put  forward  further 
than  identity  of  religion^  for  all  three 
provinces^  and  national  affinity  in  blood 
and  language^  as  regards  Servia  in 
particular.  If,  however,  such  claims 
be  admitted,  as  possessing  force*  they 
would  justify  not  only  the  annexation 
of  the  principalities,  but  that  of  a 
great  part  of  Austria  itself,  in  which 
the  Sdavish  inhabitants  form  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population. 

The  claims  of  Austria  rest  on  a 
very  different  foundation,  namely— 
that  of  previous  possession.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  point  out,  that  Wal> 
lakia,  Moldavia,  and  Servia  did,  at 
different  times,  actually  belong  to  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary,  now  a  part  of 
the  Austrian  empire ;  and  we  find  that, 
by  the  terms  of  the  Hungarian  consti- 
tution, the  Emperor,  Rine  of  Hungary, 
is  bound  to  re-annex  afl  these  pro- 
vinces to  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  so 
soon  as  he  shall  have  reconquered  tuem 
from  the  Turks.  Amongst  the  *'  gi*a> 
vamina'*  prepared  by  the  Hungarian 
diet  in  1830,  we  find  this  principle 
loudly  asserted  in  the  demand  for  the 
re-incorporation  of  Dalmatia,  Lodo- 
meria,  Gallicia,  &c.  In  the  article  on 
Hungary  (to  which  we  have  already 
referred)  we  detailed  at  length  the 
probable  result  of  a  re-oi^nization  of 
the  Hungarian  constitution  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Austrian  empire.  We 
shall  now  only  point  out  the  difficulties 
which  are  superadded  by  the  present 
state  of  the  principalities. 

On  the  one  hand,  Austria  cannot 
suffer  Russia  to  occupy  these  coun- 
tries for  the  reasons  already  stated ; 
and  in  this  policy  she  should  be  backed 
by  the  great  powers  of  the  west  of 
Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Aus- 
tria take  possession  of  the  principali- 
ties herself,  Hungary  will  compel  her 
to  re-incorporate  them  with  that  king- 
dom, which  would  inevitably  lead  to 
the  dismemberment  of  Hungary  from 
the  Austrian  empire. 

We  must  now  anticipate  somewhat 
the  course  of  events,  and  inform  our 
readers,  that  the  Hospodar  of  WaU 
lakia  has  by  Rus^n  intrifliie  be«n 
driven  from  the  throne  of  Uuvt  prin- 
cipality, while  the  same  agency  has 
brouffht  about  a  revolution  in  Servia, 
which  has  placed  a  descendant  of 
Caemy  Gyorgy  on  the  throne.  Un- 
der these  drcumsfjincesy  it  has  become 


a  question  with  our  diplomatists,  bow 
the  affairs  of  these  countries  are  to  be 
settled ;  and  several  schemes  have  been 
put  forward  respectively  by  Ro^sta 
and  Austria,  which  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  mention,  previous  to  en- 
tering into  the  history  of  the  princi- 
palities. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  erect  Wal- 
lakia  and  Servia  into  a  kingdom  Ibr 
the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  son-in-law 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 

Another  report  has  given  S«nria  as 
a  kingdom  to  the  Archduke  Stephen, 
cousin-german  of  the  Emperor  off  Aus- 
tria, on  condition  of  his  marrying  Ma> 
demoiselle  de  Berry,  daiighter  of  the 
Duchess  de  Berry. 

We  shall  not  detain  the  reader  Ivr- 
ther  with  diplomatic  *'on  dits,*  b«t 
at  once  proceed  with  the  more  imme^ 
diate  suoject  of  this  paper ;  and  first, 
Servia. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, that  part  of  the  ancient  Ulvriciim 
called  Moesia,  was  overrun  anj  taken 
possession  of  by  a  tribe  of  the  Sar- 
jnatesy  one  of  the  numerous  faaulies 
of  Sclaves,  who,  at  this  period,  devas- 
tated, and  took  possession  of,  the  ovt- 
lying  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire. 
This  Sclavish  people  were  called  ScrUi, 
or  Servi,  and  the  territory  of  which 
they  possessed  themselves  received  the 
name  of  Serbia,  or  Servia.  The  Scr- 
bli  were  not  allowed  to  remain  in  nn- 
disputed  possession  of  their  new  conn- 
try,  but  were,  for  many  centuries,  en- 
gaged  in  a  series  of  struggles  with  the 
Greek  emperors,  and  theUungariaos, 
who  had  driven  the  Sclaves  out  of  the 
a<yacent  countries  of  Pannonia  and 
Dacia.  At  a  later  period  a  new  cnmy 
appeared  on  their  western  frontier; 
the  republic  of  Venice  having  taken 
possession  of  Dalmatia  and  Morladfau^ 
and  endeavouring  to  extend  its  coo* 
quests  into  Bosnia,  then  forming  a  part 
of  Servia. 

The  Venetian  wars  have  left  stroi^ 
and  indelible  traces  in  the  language  of 
the  Servians  of  the  present  day.  The 
Servian  language  is  distii^ishable 
from  the  Russian,  Polleh,  and  other 
dialects  of  the  Sclavonic,  by  its  greater 
softness  and  euphony,  caused  by  the 
admixture  of  vowels,  derived  from  the 
Italian,  and  in  which  the  other  Sclavish 
tongues  are  so  deficient. 

Ihe  Servians  continued  to  struggle 
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for  tbeir  independence  until  1 150,  when 
the  Hungarians  assisted  them  in  throw- 
ing off  the  yoke  of  the  Greek  Empe- 
ror, Manuel  Comnenusj  who,  however, 
in  the  following  year,  again  reduced 
them  to  obedience.  In  1 1 93  the  strug- 
gle was  again  renewed,  but  with  no 
greater  success,  and  Servia  reouuned 
annexed  to  the  Greek  empire. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  period  of  the 
fourth  crusade,  about  wnich  time  the 
Grecian  empire  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 
The  Hungarians  took  advantage  of  the 
defenceless  state  of  the  northern  fron- 
tier, and  overran  Servia,  nominating 
a  king  who,  however,  was  a  vassal  of 
the  Hungarian  throne.  Here  begins 
the  connexion  with  Hungary,  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  four* 
teenth  century,  the  Servians  had  thrown 
off  their  allegiance  to  Hungary ;  but 
we  find  them  soon  after  obliged  to  cede 
Belgrade,  and  a  portion  of  northern 
Servia  to  that  kingdom. 

Soon  afterwards  (about  1336)  the 
famous  Stephan  Duszan  asserted  the 
independence  of  his  country,  and  con- 
solidated Servia  into  a  comnact  and 
powerful  kingdom.  This  is  tne  era  to 
which  the  Servians  delight  to  recur ; 
and  their  national  poetry  is  full  of  ro- 
mances connected  with  this  period. 
Duszan's  reign  was,*  however,  of  short 
duration,  and  he  was  soon  succeeded 
by  Lazar,  who,  in  1374,  became  once 
more  tributary  to  Hungary,  losing,  at 
the  same  time,  his  title  of  Czar,  and 
receiving  in  its  stead  that  of  Knez  or 
Judge. 

About  this  period  a  new  enemy  to 
Servian  independence  appears  on  the 
stage,  in  the  person  of  the  victorious 
sultan  of  the  Osmanli  Murad,  or 
Amurath.  Servia  is  overrun  and  con- 
quered by  the  Turks— Lazar  is  put  to 
death  by  the  conqueror,  and  Servia 
divided  into  two  portions,  one  of  which 
is  given  to  the  son,  the  other  to  the 
•on-in-law  of  Lazar. 

Servia  then  became  the  theatre  of 
the  wars  between  the  Turks  and  Hun- 
garians, and  was  once  more  occupied 
by  the  latter,  su  bsequent  to  the  death 
of  Murad,  who  was  Killed  at  the  battle 
of  Kossowa  by  a  Servian  youth  named 
Milosch.  A  peace  was  afterwards 
concladed  between  the  Hungarians  and 
Turks ;  but  the  former  having  re- 
ceived a  dispensation  from  the  pml 
Ugkte,  violated  the  treaty.    For  tJua 


piece  of  treachery  Hungary  was  se* 
verely  punished :  King  Ladislaus,  and 
the  famous  John  Hunyady,  were  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter  at  Varna, 
on  the  14th  October,  1447,  by  Murad 
II.,  and  Servia  became  permanently 
annexed  to  the  Ottoman  empire.  This 
was  the  palmv  period  of  the  Osmanli 
power.  Wallakia  and  Moldavia  be- 
came subject  to  the  Porte  about  the 
same  time.  Hungary  itself  was  over- 
run subsequently,  and  Vienna  only 
saved  by  the  heroism  of  the  Poles. 

As  we  proposed  to  trace  the  con* 
nexion  between  Servia  and  Hungary, 
we  shall  pass  on  to  1718,  when  one  of 
Europe's  greatest  generals.  Prince 
Eugene,  struck  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Ot^ 
toman  power  by  the  victory  at  Car- 
lowitz.  We  must,  however,  premise 
that  Hun^piry  had  now  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Austria^ 
by  the  death  of  Louis  II.  of  Hungary, 
at  the  fatal  battle  of  Mohacs,  1526. 

The  battle  of  Carlowitz  was  followed 
by  the  treaty  of  Passarowitz,  which 
was  concluded  between  Austria  and 
the  Porte,  and  by  which  the  former 
acquured  possession  of  the  Banat  of 
Temesvar  and  the  whole  of  northern 
Servia,  including  Belgrade.  This  state 
of  things  was,  however,  not  long  to 
continue;  the  wars  between  Sweden 
and  Russia  extended  their  baneful  in- 
fluence to  these  remote  countries. 
Austria,  as  is  well  known,  joined  the 
Czar,  while  the  Porte  took  the  part  of 
the  unfortunate  Charles  XII.  In 
order  to  operate  a  diversion  in  favour 
of  the^  Russians  on  the  lower  Danube, 
Austi'ia  sent  an  army,  under  Secken- 
dorff,  into  Servia.  The  fortress  of  Nissa, 
one  of  the  keys  of  Constantinople,  was 
taken,  and  Seckendorff  besieged  Wid- 
din,  in  order  to  complete  his  basis  of 
operations,  and  open  a  communication 
with  the  Russian  army  on  the  lower 
Danube ;  this  was  in  1738.  The  im- 
perial general  was  defeated  before 
Widdin,  and  in  1739,  Austria  con- 
eluded  a  separate  peace  at  Belgrade, 
by  which  that  fortress  and  the  whole 
of  Servia  were  ceded  to  tiie  Porte* 
The  boundary  then  fixed  on  waa 
formed  by  the  Danube,  the  Sava,  and 
the  Unna,  and  is  oretty  nearly  the 
Turkish  frontier  of  the  present  day. 

It  is  necessanr  here  to  remark  that 
the  fortress  of  Belgrade  is  situated  at 
the  embouchure  of  the  Sava»  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube.    Ita  posl. 
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tion  gives  it  the  perfect  command  of 
the  navigation  or  these  two  rivers, 
which  renders  it  a  point  of  great  im- 
portance  both  as  a  commercial  and 
military  depot.  The  name  Belgrade 
is  of  Sclavish  origin :  Bilo  Grad  signi- 
fies white  fortress;  and  the  Hunga- 
rian name,  Nandor,  Fejer,  var,  ex- 
presses the  same  idea.  The  term  grad 
in  Servian  and  var  in  Hungarian  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  as  names  of 
places,  both  signifying  fortress.  Pa- 
lanka  is  also  a  word  often  used  in  the 
Servian  nomenclature :  it  signifies  fort. 

The  aggressions  of  the  empress  Ca- 
therine, in  the  Crimea,  once  more 
brought  on  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Porte,  in  1787.  The  emperor  Joseph 
was  induced  to  join  Russia,  and  the 
famous  Marshal  Landon  received  the 
command  of  an  army  on  the  Turkish 
frontier.  The  Emperor  Joseph  com- 
manded in  person  for  a  while,  but 
proved  himself  to  be  a  bad  general. 
Laudon  besieged  Belgrade,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Turks  at  Rimnich  opened 
the  gates  of  Belgrade  to  Laudon  early 
in  1789. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  dying  in  1790, 
his  brother  and  successor  Leopold  IL, 
concluded  a  treaty  (1791)  with  the 
porte,  which  restored  Belgrade  and 
the  adjoining  districts  to  the  Ottoman 
yoke. 

The  Emperor  Leopold  was  induced 
to  this  sacrifice,  with  which  the  Aus- 
trian possession  of  Servia  ceased,  by 
the  horrors  of  the  French  revolution 
then  approaching  its  climax.  In  1793 
Louis  XY  L  was  murdered,  and  shrrtly 
afterwards  Marie  Antoinette,  an  Aus- 
trian princess,  shared  the  same  fate. 
Leopold  had  abundant  employ n.^nt  in 
other  quarters,  and  Servia  was  left  to 
its  fate. 

Selim  II L  was  now  on  the  Turkish 
throne.  The  constant  disasters  of  the 
Ottoman  arms,  resulting  from  the 
total  want  of  discipline  of  the  Janissa- 
ries, induced  Selim  to  apply  himself  lo 
the  organization  of  a  new  military 
force ;  a  plan  which  had  been  already 
attempted  by  Sultan  Solyman  (Can- 
nuni).  The  new  troops  (Nizam  y 
Gedid)  were  intended  to  supplv  the 
place  of  the  Janissaries,  which  latter 
body,  fearing  the  loss  of  their  pay  and 
privileges,  broke  out  into  open  revolt. 
Paswan  Oglu,  Pasha  of  Widdin,  had 
also  thrown  off  his  allegiance,  and  was 
in  open  rebellif» ;  he  adroitly  avaiM 


himself  of  the  discontent  of  the  Janis- 
saries, who  flocked  to  his  standard  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire,  finding  in  him 
the  ready  and  power^l  advocate  of 
their  claims. 

Meanwhile  the  oppression  of  the 
Pashas  and  Janissaries  had  become 
insupportable  to  the  Servians.  Russia 
promised  her  assistance.  The  rebel- 
lion of  Paswan  Oglu  countenanced 
their  efforts,  and  in  1801  the  Servians 
flew  to  arms.  The  celebrated  George 
Petrowitsch,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Czemy  Gyury,  or  Black  George, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolt. 
The  war  was  now  carried  on  with 
various  success.  In  ]  804  Black  George 
succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of 
Belgrade;  and  in  1806,  through  the 
assistance  of  Russia,  the  Servians  were 
enabled  to  obtain  possession  of  thehr 
entire  country,  having  expelled  nearly 
all  the  Turks. 

In  1807,  Russia  and  England  de» 
clared  war  against  the  Porte  C^de 
infra),  Russia  now  openly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Servians,  and  the 
battle  of  Slobodsia,  gained  by  the  Ser- 
vians, compelled  the  Porte  to  acknow- 
ledge their  independence.  Czemy 
Gyury  was  now  enabled  to  assist  the 
Russians  during  the  campaign  of  1809, 
and  the  country  remained  under  his 
jurisdiction  until  1SI2. 

In  this  year  Napoleon  undertook  his 
well-known  expedition  to  Moscow. 
The  diplomacy  of  England  was  exerted 
to  the  utmost  in  bringing  about  a  peaco 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte ;  the 
result  was  the  treaty  of  Bukorest,  to 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer. 

Russia  was  sb  eager  to  make  peace 
at  any  rate,  that  she  threw  over  the 
Servians  completely.  They  were  de- 
livered up  to  the  Porte,  a  few  nugatory 
provisions  for  clemency  being  exer- 
cised towards  them,  were  all  the  stipu- 
lations in  their  favour ;  hitherto  Rus- 
sia had  shown  herself  as  a  dinnterested 
friend,  but  from  that  moment  she  began 
to  discover  her  selfish  and  ambitious 
policy.  All  the  forts  erected  by  the  Ser- 
vians for  their  defence,  were  razed  \  but 
the  magnanimity  or  want  of  power  of 
the  sultan,  induced  him  to  allow  the 
Serrians  to  continue  their  former  sys- 
tem of  domestic  administration.  Th^ 
Servians  were  highly  indignant  at  the 
conduct  of  Russia,  but  that  power,  soon 
afterwards  fireed  from  the  French  in- 
vasion, ag^aia  endeavoured  to  prosecata 
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ber  ambitious  views.  The  Czar,  or 
his  agents,  offered  assistance  to  the 
Serviansi  on  condition  that  all  their 
fortresses  should  be  delivered  into 
their  hands ;  and  that  the  entire  popa- 
lation  capable  of  hearing  arms  should 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Russian 
government. 

These  terms  were  rejected  with  in- 
dignation ;  but  the  precarious  state  of 
the  province  induced  Czerny  Gyury  to 
seek  aid  from  the  court  of  Vienna. 
The  emperor  Francis  was  then  unable 
to  take  advantage  of  this  open  ;  and 
the  Servians,  in  despair,  endeavoured 
to  negociate  at  Constantinople.  In  this 
they  were  not  more  successful,  as  in 
1813  Servia  was  invaded  by  the  pashas 
of  the  adjoining  Sanjacks  of  Widdin 
and  Bosnia.  After  four  months  of  the 
most  desperate  resistance,  the  Turks 
were  victorious,  and  Czerny  Gyury 
fled  into  Hungary,  after  having  killed 
his  father  with  his  own  hand,  in  older 
to  prevent  his  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  who  now  began  to  prac- 
tise their  usual  atrocities  against  the 
Servians.  Although  deserted  by  their 
prince,  the  -Servians  were  not  altoge- 
ther abandoned  to  their  fate :  a  new 
hero  appeared  on  the  scene,  with  whose 
name  were  associated  recollections  of 
former  triumphs. 

Milosch  Obrenowitsch  had  been  a 
cow-herd  to  his  half-brother,  Milan, 
who  lived  in  the  district  of  Rudnick. 
During  the  wars  which  Czerny  had 
carried  on  against  the  Turks,  Milosch 
had  acted,  on  several  occasions,  with 
the  greatest  bravery  and  prudence,  and 
had  ultimately  acquired  a  separate  com- 
mand. He  now  fled  into  the  moun- 
tains, and  collected  a  large  body  of 
men,  with  whom  he  made  predatory 
excursions  into  the  Turkish  districts. 
Finding  himself,  at  length,  at  the  head 
of  ten  thousand  men,  he  attacked  the 
Turkish  troops,  and  defeated  them  on 
several  occasions.  He  became  so  for- 
midable that  the  Pascha  of  Belgrade, 
by  authority  from  the  Porte,  entered 
into  negotiation  with  him,  and  Milosch 
Was  appointed  Oberknez,  t.  e.  chief 
judge  of  the  district  of  Rudnik,  and 
a  general  amnesty  granted. 

The  intrigues  of  Russia  were  still 
carried  on,  but  Milosch  avoided  all 
connexion  with  them.  Determined  to 
Work  out  the  independence  of  Servia 
without  f:>rdgn  ud,  and  distrusting 
|he  RumIad  emissaries  and  thdr  ma- 


noeuvres, he  put  down  two  insurrec- 
tions which  had  been  prematurely  ex- 
cited. Meanwhile,  Milosch  was  not 
idle  or  unmindful  of  the  claims  of  his 
country:  a  general  insurrection  was 
organized  by  him,  which  broke  out 
simultaneously  throughout  the  whole 
country  in  1815,  and  at  the  head  of 
which  he  was  unanimously  placed. 
Servia  was,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  fortresses,  speedily  freed  from  the 
Turkish  power,  and  the  Porte  acknow- 
ledged its  independence,  reserving  to 
itself  the  right  of  protection,  and  the 
payment  of  an  annual  tribute. 

A  Servian  senate  was  formed,  con- 
sisting of  four  senators,  Milosch  be- 
ing president,  and  in  1817  he  was 
elected  chief  of  the  Servian  nation, 
with  the  title  of  prince. 

But  Russia  found  Prince  Milosch 
much  too  national  for  her  purposes. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  strained  every 
nerve  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
his  country,  which  was  in  a  state  of 
the  greatest  barbarism  and  disorgani- 
zation. The  fortresses  were  still  gar- 
risoned by  Turkish  troops,  and  he 
found  himself  opposed  in  all  his  en- 
deavours towards  civilization :  on  the 
one  hand  by  the  Turks,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  Russian  agents.  Czerny 
Gyury,  whom  we  have  already  seen 
desert  the  national  cause  and  fly  into 
Hungary,  afler  having  stained  his 
hands  with  the  blood  of  his  own  fa* 
ther,  was  now  induced  by  the  per- 
suasions of  the  Russians  to  endea^ 
vour  to  secure  to  himself  the  fruits  of 
Prince  Milosch*s  labours.  He  accord- 
ingly made  a  descent  into  Servia,  but 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Milosch's  order, 
and  delivered  up  to  the  Turkish  au- 
thorities, by  whom  he  was  executed. 

Milosch  now  continued  his  endea- 
vours to  civilize  his  brutal  and  fierce 
countrymen.  It  is  not  to  be  denied, 
that  he  was  exceedingly  severe  and 
despotic  in  his  measures  ;  but  nothing 
l^s  would  have  suited  the  Servians  at 
that,  or,  indeed,  at  any  subsequent 
period.  A  pear  tree  is  still  to  be  seen 
at  Kragujewatz,  where  Prince  Milosch 
resided,  n-om  which  many  hundreds  of 
Servian  robbers  (Panduren)  were  made 
to  dangle,  "  a  la  Louis  XI" — the 
usual  terminations  of  all  criminal  pro- 
cesses being  *'  na  hrusehka"  (to  the 
J)ear  tree.) 

Things  continued  in  this  state  until 
i825,  when  a  formidable  insurrection 
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broke  out,  caused  partly  by  the  iron 
rule  of  Prince  Milosch — ^partly  by 
the  Russian  agents  acting  through  the 
Greek  clergy,  who  were  desirous  of 
seeing  Servia  united  to  the  dominions 
of  the  "  head  of  the  Greek  church." 
Quiet  wasj  however,  soon  afterwards 
restored,  and  a  conspiracy  to  murder 
the  prinoe,  in  I8269  had  no  better  suc- 
cess. 

In  1827  Milosch  was  elected  here- 
ditary prince  of  Servia.  The  war 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte  now 
broke  out.  Milosch  carefully  avoided 
takmg  any  part  in  it.  He,  however, 
derived  many  advantages  from  the 
peace  of  Adrianople,  which  was  signed 
in  1829,  and  by  which  the  six  districts 
of  Kriyna,  Timok,  Parakin,  Krusche- 
watz,  Starovlaska,  and  Drina,  were 
annexed  to  Servia.  These  districts 
were,  however,  not  actually  ^ve^  up 
until  1 834,  in  which  year  a  hatti  scherin 
was  published,  recognising  the  heredi- 
tary monarchy  of  the  prince. 

We  must  now  retrace  our  steps  for 
a  few  years.  In  1830  a  national  as- 
sembly was  called  together  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  a  constitution 
for  Servia.  After  much  debating,  a 
committee  was  formed,  with  instruc- 
tions to  manufacture  a  constitution 
after  the  most  approved  receipts.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  at  this  pe- 
riod the  roost  extraordinary  personifi- 
cation of  ministerial  ignorance,  bra- 
vado, and  imbecility  ever  perhaps 
witnessed,  occupied  Downing-street. 
By  instructions  transmitted  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  through  Lord  Ponsonby, 
to  Colonel  Hodges,  British  consul  at 
Belgrade,  the  most  extravagantly-ela- 
borate and  Whiff-radical  constitution 
was  concocted  for  the  Servians — a 
people,  be  it  remembered,  in  the  lowest 
state  of  ignorance,  and  who  neither 
knew  nor  were  capable  of  estimating 
any  other  motive  of  action  than  sheer 
compulsion.  The  new  constitution 
was  accepted  by  a  second  national  as- 
sembly, on  the  10th  February,  1835 ; 
and  in  the  tame  year  Prince  Milosch 
made  a  journey  to  Constantinople. 

This  new  constitution  was  opposed 
on  different  grounds  by  the  rort0» 
Russia,  and  Austria.  In  fact,  nothing 
could  have  been  more  unfit  for  the 
people,  as  the  seqael  hat  most  dearly 
exemplified.  Nevertheless,  the  Eng- 
lish influence  was  then  predominant  at 
Conttaatanopkiy  and  tbe  ooottitotioo 


began  to  work.  Itt  fruitt  tooa  be- 
came apparent.  Russiapwhoforherowu 
reasons  had  opposed  the  oonstitntioQ^ 
seeing  that  it  was  passed  into  lawt  de- 
termined with  her  usual  adroitness  to 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  what  Um 
could  not  prevent. 
^  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Ser- 
vians had  been  convinced  of  the  perfidy 
of  Russia,  so  far  back  as  the  treaty  ct 
Bukorest,  and  that  Milosch  was  odtout 
to  the  Cztr  for  having  dared  to  be  in- 
dependent  and  nationai  in  hit  ieelinga. 
Lord  Palmertton,  like  all  other  Eog- 
lifih  ''Doctrinaires,"  believed  that  a 
people  in  such  a  state  of  barbarity  at 
were  the  Servians,  could,  by  the  mere 
installation  of  a  constitution,  with  itt 
electoral  machinery,  chambers,  and 
responsible  ministry,  be  raised  at  oooe 
to  such  a  pitch  of  ovilizadon  at  woold 
enable  them  to  prcterve  their  own  !»• 
dependence ;  and  our  fi>reiffn  "***HTr 
congratulated  himtelf  on  baviog  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  powerfVU  and  A 
ficient  barrier  to  Russian  agM  wtiou, 
amidst  the  debris  of  the  Ottomao 
empire  north  of  the  Hmnot  rangeb 
Meanwhile  the  Rutnan 


took  possession  of  the  ear  of  the  Ser* 
vian  people,  through  the  Greek  priests, 
who  were,  in  fact,  the  depotitarict  of 
all  power  in  the  countrr.  Servia  was 
as  completely  governed  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  through  the  »!^<>dinin  ot  the 
Pahnerstonian  constitution  at  wat  the 
Kremlin  through  a  ukate.  Theaotho- 
rity  of  Prince  Milotch  became  merely 
nominal,  and  hit  pear  tree  oeated  to 
bear  fruit.  The  whole  ooantrr  hrrtme 
ditorganised,  and  Colonel  Hoogee  thee 
recollected  the  £iblo  of  the  mookcj, 
the  cat,  and  the  roatted  ohettaota. 

Milosch  made  a  last  effort  to  tave 
the  independence  of  his  ooontry.  He 
determmed  on  a  counter  rerolvtiottt 
and  in  this  ttep  he  wat  joined  by  the 
British  oontuL  The  eoi^  at  it  wefl 
known,  failed,  and  Milotoh  rrnttiil 
the  Danube  into  Hungary  with  ColoMil 
Ho<kes,  in  1839. 

Thit  wat  the  oope-ttone  of  ^flo* 
matic  ahturdity.  It  proved  to  tlM 
Servient  that  we  had  given  thMi  * 
eonttitution,  not  for  thwr  take^  fa«t 
to  terve  our  own  pnrpotet  i  end  that 
for  our  own  pnrpotet  we  were  m^uHj 
willing  to  deprive  them  of  their  nob* 
tical  rightt  Uo  called.)  Bj  thtee 
blundert  England  hat  lott  for  ever*  or 
at  leattfor  n  biv  time  to  coflM^aU 
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chance  of  exercising  a  beneficial  and 
rational  inflaence  on  the  aflbirs  of 
Servia :  the  true  shopkeeper  spirit  of 
her  policy  was  too  evident  to  be  mis- 
taken even  by  the  Servians.  England 
remained  without  any  representative 
from  this  period  until  last  year,  when, 
on  the  ejection  of  the  incapables,  a 
new  consul-general  was  sent  to  Bel- 
grade. 

But  we  are  anticipating.  On  the 
flight  of  Prince  Milosch,  hb  eldest 
son,  Milan,  was  placed  on  the  throne ; 
but  he  died  soon  afterwards,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Prince  Michael,  his  bro- 
ther. Russian  influence  had  now  a 
fair  field  for  action.  Michael  was  a  pup- 
pet ;  but  he  was  forced  by  the  national 
party  in  the  senate  to  take  a  part.  A 
series  of  proscriptions,  and  prosecu- 
tions, and  changes  of  ministry,  now 
took  place.  Prince  Michael  was 
obliged  to  remove  from  Belgrade  to 
Kragujewatz,  in  order  to  place  him 
bevond  the  reach  of  the  foreign  con- 
sulf,  and  things  went  on  struggling  in 
the  most  frightful  state  of  anarchy. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  termination 
of  the  drama.     In  the  spring  of  1 84 1 , 
ral  insurrection  broke  out  in 
.  This  spread  rapidly  through 
id  Macedonia,  and  gave  the 
len  engaged  in  Syria,  much 
nduneasmess.   The  principal 
exciting  these  disturbances 
Russian   consul-general    at 
Colonel  Tscheffkin,  in  which 
>]y  seconded  bv  his  namesake, 
TscheflPkin,   m    Bosnia  and 
Immediately  previous  to  the 
lonstrations  of  revolt,  these 
«  were  visited  by  an  aid-de-camp 
Emperor  Nicholas,  a  Prince 
By  the  same  agency  some  of 
ians  were  induced  to  join  with 
^s,  although  the  government 
1  a  strict  neutrality.     The  re- 
try movement  was,  however* 
icked,  and  Russia  had  then  no 
^source  than  to  carry  on  her 
Qd  intrigues,  both  at  Uonstan- 
uid  Belgrade,  the  result  of 
las  been,  that  a  few  months 
new  revolution  broke  out  in 

e  Michael  had  shown  sprmptoms 
oi  uio  same  refractory  disposition 
which  had  been  so  displeasing  to  the 
protecting  court  of  Russia  in  his  fa- 
ther. He  was,  therefore,  to  be  got 
rid  of)  and  a  descendant  of  Czemy 
Vol.  XXL—No.  123. 


Gyorgy  was  the  person  selected  to  fill 
his  place.  This  youth  had  been  edu- 
cated in  Russia,  at  one  of  the  military 
colleges,  and  it  was  hoped  that  he 
would  be  more  Russian  in  feeling  than 
even  his  ancestor  had  been.  The  re- 
volution broke  out;  Prince  Michael 
fled  into  Hungarv,  and  the  new  prince 
was  elected  in  his  stead.  It  appears* 
however,  that  the  Porte  has  been 
enabled  to  assert  more  authority  in 
this  instance  than  had  been  calculated 
on  by  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg. 
The  six  districts  which  were  incorpo- 
rated by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  have 
been  again,  detached.  The  usurper 
has  been  denied  the  title  of  prince* 
and  has  received  that  of  simple  Bey. 
In  fact,  the  whole  fabric  which  Mi- 
losch  had  erected  with  so  much  labour 
and  perseverance,  is  now  again  threat- 
ened with  destruction;  and  Russia* 
disappointed  in  her  coup,  throws  all 
the  blame  on  certain  foreign  consula 
whom  she  is  afraid  to  name.  The 
Porte  adroitly  seized  on  the  pretext 
of  Prince  Michael  having  had  secret 
communication  with  the  Bulgarian 
rebels,  and  suffered  the  late  insurrec- 
tion to  proceed — by  which  means  the 
sultan  has  guned  back  six  districts* 
and  weakened  Servia.  Russia  was* 
however,  the  prime  mover  of  the 
whole  business,  and  being  now  disap- 
pointed* threatens  a  rupture  with  the 
Porte  for  the  infraction  of  the  treaty 
of  Adrianople.  This  is  the  status  quo, 
and  our  diplomatists  will  have  some 
trouble  in  settling  the  question.  Mean- 
while Prince  Milosch  Is  at  Vienna* 
where  he  has  been  most  cordially  re- 
ceived. Whether  Austria  will  take 
any  step  in  his  favour  is  more  than  we 
can  assert.  We  shall  now  merely  add 
a  few  data  as  to  the  geographical  po- 
sition and  the  resources  of  Servia^ 
after  which  we  shall  proceed  to  give 
our  readers  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  po- 
litical historv  and  position  of  Walli^ 
kia  and  Moldavia. 

Servia  lies  between  the  forty-third 
and  forty-fifth  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
The  greater  portion  of  that  country 
is  mountunous,  being  occupied  by  the 
contreforts  of  that  cnun  of  the  Alps 
which  extends  in  an  eastern  direction 
from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  to  lose 
itself  in  the  two  chuns  of  the  H»mus 
or  Balkan,  and  the  Argentara  Dagh  or 
Mount  Rhodope.  Servia  may  be 
therefore  considered  to  lie  in  theyalley 
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broke  out^  caused  partly  by  tbe  iron 
rule  of  Prince  Milosch — ^partly  by 
the  Russian  agents  acting  through  the 
Greek  clers^y,  who  were  desirous  of 
seeing  Servia  united  to  the  dominions 
of  the  ''  head  of  the  Greek  church." 
Quiet  wasj  however,  soon  afterwards 
restored,  and  a  conspiracy  to  murder 
the  prince,  in  1826,  had  no  better  sue- 
cess. 

In  1827  Milosch  was  elected  here- 
ditary  prince  of  Servia.  The  war 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte  now 
broke  out.  Milosch  carefully  avoided 
takmg  any  part  in  it.  He,  however, 
derived  many  advantages  from  the 
peace  of  Adrianople,  which  was  signed 
in  1829,  and  by  which  the  six  districts 
of  Kri^na,  Timok,  Parakin,  Krusche- 
watz,  Starovlaska,  and  Drina,  were 
annexed  to  Servia.  These  districts 
were,  however,  not  actually  ^veii  up 
until  1834,  in  which  year  a  hatti  scheriff 
was  published,  recognising  the  heredi* 
tary  monarchy  of  the  prince. 

We  must  now  retrace  our  steps  for 
a  few  years.  In  1830  a  national  as- 
sembly was  called  together  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  a  constitution 
for  Servia.  After  much  debating,  a 
committee  was  formed,  with  instruc- 
tions to  manufacture  a  constitution 
after  the  most  approved  receipts.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  at  this  ^ 
riod  the  most  extraordinary  persomfi- 
cation  of  ministerial  ignorance,  bra- 
vado, and  imbecility  ever  perhaps 
witnessed,  occupied  Downing*street. 
By  instructions  transmitted  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  through  Lord  Ponsonbyj 
to  Colonel  Hodges,  Britbh  consul  at 
Belgrade,  the  most  extravagantly-ela- 
borate and  Whig-radical  constitution 
was  concocted  for  the  Servians--* 
people,  be  it  remembered,  in  the  lowest 
state  of  ignorance,  and  who  neither 
knew  nor  were  capable  of  estimating 
any  other  motive  of  action  than  sheer 
compulsion.  The  new  constitution 
was  accepted  by  a  second  national  as- 
•embly,  on  the  lOth  February,  1835 ; 
and  in  the  tame  year  Prince  Milosch 
made  a  journey  to  Constantinople. 

This  new  constitution  was  opposed 
on  different  grounds  by  the  Torte^ 
Russia,  and  Austria.  In  hcit  nothing 
could  have  been  more  unfit  for  the 
people,  as  the  seqoel  has  most  clearly 
exemplified.  Neverthekts,  the  Eng- 
lish influenoe  was  then  predominant  at 
ffftnstantiiy*r1ti  And  tnn  fiopttitntinn 


began  to  work.  Its  fruits  loott  be- 
came apparent.  Russia*  who  for  her  own 
reasons  had  opposed  the  oonstitniioQ» 
seeing  that  it  was  passed  into  law,  de- 
termined with  her  usual  adroitness  lo 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  what  she 
could  not  prevent. 

We  have  ahready  seen  that  the  Ser- 
vians had  been  convinced  of  the  perfidy 
of  Russia,  so  far  back  as  the  treet^  A 
Bukorest,  and  that  Milosch  was  odiooe 
to  the  Czar  for  having  dared  to  be  in- 
dependent and  nationiu  in  his  ftelings* 
Lord  Palmerston,  like  all  other  Emg^ 
lish  ''Doctrinaires,"  believed  that  a 
people  in  such  a  state  of  barbarity  ee 
were  the  Servians,  oould*  by  the  mere 
installation  of  a  oonstitndon,  with  its 
electoral  madunery,  chambers, 
responsible  ministry,  be  raised  at 
to  such  a  pitch  of  civilization  as  weald 
enable  them  to  preserve  their  own  in- 
dependence ;  and  our  ibreign  minister 
congratulated  himself  on  havii^  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  powerful  and  el^ 
ficient  barrier  to  Russian  a|m  iissioi^ 
amidst  the  debris  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  north  of  the  Hsunoa  range. 

Meanwhile  the  Russian 


took  possession  of  the  ear  of  the  Ser- 
vian people,  through  the  Greek  priests, 
who  were,  in  fact,  the  depositaries  of 
all  power  in  the  countrr.  Servin  was 
as  completely  governed  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  through  the  medium  of  tibe 
Palmerstonian  constitution  as  was  the 
Kremlin  throuffh  a  ukase.  Theaalho* 
rity  of  Prince  Milosch  became  msrelj 
nominal,  and  his  pear  tree  ceased  to 
bear  fruit.  The  whole  oountrr  **^^-*t 
disorganised,  and  Colonel  HoQges  then 
recollected  the  frble  of  the  mookejv 
the  cat,  and  the  roasted  oheitnots* 

Milosch  made  a  last  effort  to  save 
the  independence  of  hb  ooontry.  He 
determined  on  a  counter  revolntiosi^ 
and  in  this  step  he  was  joined  by  the 
British  oonsuL  The  coigH  as  is  veQ 
known,  failed,  and  Miloeoh  crnswd 
the  Danube  into  Hungary  with  Colonel 
Ho<kpes,  in  1839. 

This  was  the  eone>stone  of  diplo. 
matio  absurdity.  It  proved  to  libo 
Servians  that  we  had  given  theas  n 
constitution,  not  for  their  sakc%  bnl 
to  serve  oor  own  porpoees  s  and  that 
for  our  own  porpoees  we  were  eqoaify 
willing  to  deprive  them  of  their  poli* 
tical  rights  (so  called.)  By  taeeo 
blunders  England  has  lost  for  ever*  or 
at  leastfor  n  feiy  lime  to  ofMMi  all 
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ohimce  of  exercising  a  beneficial  and 
rational  influence  on  the  affairs  of 
Servia :  the  true  shopkeeper  spirit  of 
her  policy  was  too  evident  to  be  mis- 
taken even  by  the  Servians.  England 
remained  without  any  representative 
from  this  period  until  last  year,  when» 
on  the  ejection  of  the  incapables,  a 
new  consul-general  was  sent  to  Bel- 
grade. 

But  we  are  anticipating.  On  the 
flight  of  Prince  Milosch>  his  eldest 
Bon^  Milan,  was  placed  on  the  throne ; 
but  he  died  soon  afterwards,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Prince  Michael,  his  bro- 
ther. Russian  influence  had  now  a 
fair  field  for  action.  Michael  was  a  pup* 
pet ;  but  he  was  forced  by  the  national 
party  in  the  senate  to  take  a  part.  A 
series  of  proscriptions,  and  prosecu- 
tions, and  changes  of  ministry,  now 
took  place.  Prince  Michael  was 
obliged  to  remove  from  Belgrade  to 
Kragiijewatz,  in  order  to  place  him 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  foreign  con- 
Bulf,  and  things  went  on  struggling  in 
the  most  frigntf ul  state  of  anarchy. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  termination 
of  the  drama.  In  the  spring  of  1 84 1 , 
a  general  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Bulgaria.  This  spread  rapidly  through 
Epirus  and  Macedonia,  and  gave  the 
Porte,  then  engaged  in  Syria,  much 
trouble  and  uneasiness.  The  principal 
agent  in  exciting  these  disturbances 
was  the  Russian  consul-general  at 
Orsowa,  Colonel  Tscheffkin,  in  which 
he  was  ably  seconded  hj  his  namesake, 
Generid  Tscheffkin,  m  Bosnia  and 
Epirus.  Inmiediately  jprevious  to  the 
first  demonstrations  of  revolt,  these 
coun  tries  were  visited  by  an  cdd-de-camp 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  a  Prince 
Lieven.  By  the  same  agency  some  of 
the  Servians  w^ere  induced  to  join  with 
the  rebels,  although  the  government 
profesBed  a  strict  neutrality.  The  re- 
volutionary movement  was,  howevery 
soon  checked,  and  Russia  had  then  no 
other  resource  than  to  carry  on  her 
underhimd  intrigues,  both  at  Constan- 
tinople and  Belgrade,  the  result  of 
which  has  been,  that  a  few  months 
since  a  new  revolution  broke  out  in 
Servia. 

Prmoe  Michael  had  shown  s^ptoms 
of  the  same  refractory  disposition 
which  had  been  so  displeasing  to  the 
protecting  court  of  Russia  in  his  fa- 
ther* He  was,  therefore,  to  be  got 
Tid  of)  and  a  descendant  of  Csemy 
Vol.  XXL— No.  J  23. 


Gyorgy  was  the  person  selected  to  fill 
his  place.  This  youth  had  been  edu- 
cated in  Russia,  at  one  of  the  military 
colleges,  and  it  was  hoped  that  he 
would  be  more  Russian  in  feeling  than 
even  his  ancestor  had  been.  Tnie  re- 
volution broke  out;  Prince  Michael 
fled  into  Hungary,  and  the  new  prince 
was  elected  in  his  stead.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  Porte  has  been 
enabled  to  assert  more  authority  in 
this  instance  than  had  been  calculated 
on  by  tlie  court  of  St.  Petersburg. 
The  six  districts  which  were  incorpo- 
rated by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  have 
been  again,  detached.  The  usurper 
has  been  denied  the  title  of  prince, 
and  has  received  that  of  simple  Bey* 
In  fact,  the  whole  fabric  which  Mi- 
losch  had  erected  with  so  much  labour 
and  perseverance,  is  now  again  threat- 
ened with  destruction;  and  Russia, 
disappointed  in  her  coup,  throws  all 
the  blame  on  certain  foreign  consuls 
whom  she  is  afraid  to  name.  The 
Porte  adroitly  seized  on  the  pretext 
of  Prince  Michael  having  had  secret 
communication  with  the  Bulgarian 
rebels,  and  suffered  the  late  insurrec- 
tion to  proceed — by  which  means  the 
sultan  has  gained  back  six  districts, 
and  weakened  Servia.  Russia  was, 
however,  the  prime  mover  of  the 
whole  business,  and  being  now  disap- 
pointed, threatens  a  rupture  with  the 
Porte  for  the  infraction  of  the  treaty 
of  Adrianople.  This  is  the  itatus  qua, 
and  our  diplomatists  will  have  some 
trouble  in  settling  the  question.  Mean- 
while Prince  Milosch  is  at  Vienna, 
where  he  has  been  most  cordially  re- 
ceived. Whether  Austria  will  take 
any  step  in  his  favour  is  more  than  we 
can  assert.  We  shall  now  merely  add 
a  few  data  as  to  the  geographical  po- 
sition and  the  resources  of  Servia^ 
after  which  we  shall  proceed  to  give 
our  readers  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  po- 
litical history  and  position  of  WaUa* 
kia  and  Moldavia. 

Servia  lies  between  the  forty-third 
and  forty-fifth  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
The  greater  portion  of  that  country 
is  mountainous,  being  occupied  by  the 
contreforts  of  that  chun  of  the  Alps 
which  extends  in  an  eastern  durection 
from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  to  lose 
itself  in  the  two  chains  of  the  Hemus 
or  Balkan,  and  the  Argentara  Dagh  or 
Mount  Rhodope.  Servia  may  be 
therefore  considered  to  lie  in  thevallej 
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of  <Jie  Danube ;  but  its  npper  districts 
(now  ceded  to  the  Porte)  command 
the  defiles  which  lead  into  Roumelia. 
It  u  bounded  on  the  north  bj  the 
Danube  and  Save;  on  the  east  by 
Bulgaria ;  and  on  the  west  by  Bosnia ; 
wfaidi  latter  country  formerly  was  in- 
corporated with  it.  Its  superficial  ex- 
.tent  may  be  estimated  at  six  hundred 
German  square  miles,  of  fifteen  to  the 
degreOf  and  its  population  is  not  be- 
lieved to  exceed  a  million  of  souls. 

Senria  possesses  all  the  natural  pro- 
ducts common  to  southern  Europe. 
It  is,  for  the  most  part,  uncultivated, 
and  covered  with  splendid  forests,  both 
,of  pine,  oak,  and  beech.     Great  ntim- 
.bers  of  swine  are  annually  fed  in  these 
forests,  and  exported  to  Vienna  through 
-  Hungary,  and  the  corn,  maize,  and  silk 
of  Servia  are  of  excellent  qiudity.    The 
latter  branch  of  industry  is,  as  yet,  in 
its  infancy,  but  has  hitherto  given  fair 
prospects  of  succen.     Servia  has  but 
little  commerce  beyond  the  export  of 
Antmnla  to  Hungary,  notwithstanding 
its  being  bounded  by  two  navigable  ri- 
vers.    The  amount  of  tribute  hitherto 
mddto  the  Porteamounted  to  2,300,000 
Turkish  piasters.     We  have  not  been 
■Me  to  ascertain  whether  the  recent 
.events  have  caused  any  alteration  in 
the  amount. 

The  rdigion  of  the  Servians  is  the 
Greek  church,  and  to  this  rule  there 
are  but  few  exceptions,  composed  of 
»the  Turkish  garrisons,  and  the  Jews, 
and  gypsies,  ^o  are  to  be  found  in  all 
these  countries*    The  Servians  are  a 
remarkably  fine  race,  and  make  good 
•eoldiers.     They  are  tall,  slender,  and 
dark-complexioned,  resembling  the  in- 
halntants  of  some  of  tiie  south-eastern 
provinces  of  Spain.     Like  all  other 
ScUvish  nations,  they  have  a  strong 
'feeling  of  nationality,  and  thejr  possess 
a  Tery  beautiful  national  minstrelsy, 
-composed  chiefly  of  romances,  either 
•of  war  or  love.     The  females  are,  ge- 
nerally sneaking,   very  pretty    wmte 
young:  tney  faeeoroe,  however,  pre- 
jnaturely  old  in  appearance,  and  are 
then  bv  no  means  inviting. 

CivOiaatioo  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist  in  Servia.  The  frequent  wars 
and  disasters  of  the  country  have  kept 
the  people  in  a  state  of  seroi-barbarisu, 
in  whidi,  perfa^ia,  they  are  happier 
than  many  who  priiie  themaclvirs  on 
having  a  share  in  the  march  of  in- 
tellect. 


Under  these  cirettmstaaeee  it  w31  be 
apparent,  that  the  Servians  were  not 
altogether  qualified  for  the  representa- 
tive form  of  government,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  wiser  to  hare  at- 
tempted a  more  gradual  system  of  ct- 
vilizatjon.  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  the  Servian  language  is  more  me- 
lodious than  most  other  dialects  of  the 
Sclavonic  tongues ;  and  now  to  MTaUa- 
kia  and  Moldavia. 

Wallakia  b  a  mudi  more  extennve 
country  than  Servia:  its  superficial 
extent  is  reckoned  to  be  one  thottsaml 


two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  sqi 
German  miles,  and,  with  Moldavia,  it 
possesses  a  population  of  one  and  a 
tialf  million  of  souls.     These  two  covn- 
tries  formed,  widi  Transylvania,  the 
Daeia  of  the  Romans ;  and,  from  their 
conquest,   the  Emperor    Trajan    r«« 
eeived  his  surname  of  Dadcos.     The 
usual  policy  of  the  Roman  empire  to- 
wards conquered  provinces  Iraa  ob- 
served with  regard  to  Dacia,  which 
was  colonised  by  the  legions  that  hmi 
assisted  in  its  reduction.     In  hm  nsari 
have  such  palpable  ranains  of  Roman 
colonisation  survived,  as  in  thoee  two 
countries ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  s«- 
perb  remains  of  Roman  baths,  hridgea. 
aqueducts,  &o.,  whidi  are  to  be  Ibood 
scattered  in  dl  directions,  the  laiigwi^ 
of  the  Wallakians,  at  the  present  'day, 
is  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  imgmm 
Bomam   nuHetu       The  Wallakiaais 
and  Moldavians  style  themsdece»  to 
this  day,  Rumunn,  or  Rumnnyip  askil 
consider  themselves  the  only  pore  dsw 
soendants  of  ancient  Rome,  whtdi  atiU 
survive  the  mighty  wreck  of  the  c^ 
pire. 

In  this  respect,  however,  ihiej  flstfai 
themselves  strangely ;  lor,  although  we 
may  admit  that  a  laiige  pfo^ortion  of 
the  descendants  of  the  original  colo- 
nists still  exists,  still  there  are  evl4etis 
traces  of  admixtures  of  Albaniaii,  Bal- 
garian,  and  Gothic  blood  smosi^st 
them. 

On  the  decline  of  the  empire, 
countries  were  overrun  in  sii 
by  the  Goths,  Huns,  Gepida*, 
bardi,  and  Ararcs,  all  of  when 
then  pressing?  towards  the  we»U 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventh 
tury  the  Sclaves  appeared,  as  ww  havr 
seen  in  Servia,  but,  unlike  tlua  latter 
country,  Wallakia  and' Moldavia  atill 
continue  to  retain  a  large  ptx»partusQ 
of  the  Rumanyi*  while  the  fc 
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habitants  of  Scrvia  were  totally  dis- 
possessed. 

In  another  point  of  view  there  is, 
however,  a  great  similarity  between 
these  countries,  namely — in  their  early 
connexions  with  Hungary  and  Tran- 
sylvania, to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  as  giving  rise  to  a  sort  of  he- 
reditary claim  on  the  part  of  Austria. 

The  possession  of  the  principalities 
would,  as  we  have  shown,  give  Aus- 
tria a  secure  footing  on  the  lower  Da- 
nube, and  is  additionally  desirable  as 
a  means  of  rounding  off  her  frontier 
in  this  direction. 

Wallakia  and  Moldavia  lie  in  the 
northern  acclivities  of  the  valley  of  the 
Danube,  which  river  forms  their  south- 
■ern  boundary.  Bessarabia  and  Rus- 
sian Moldavia  separate  them  on  the 
east  from  the  Black  Sea,  while  the 
Bukowina,  Transylvania,  and  the  Ba- 
nat  of  Temesvar  form  their  boimda- 
ries  on  the  north  and  west.  This  lat- 
ter portion  of  the  frontier  is  formed 
by  a  branch  of  the  Carpathians,  which 
terminates  at  Orsova,  on  the  Danube, 
but  in  which  chain  there  is  a  break  at 
theRother  Thurmpass,  through  which 
the  river  Aluta  flows  in  its  way  to  the 
Danube.  The  portion  of  Wallakia, 
cut  off  between  the  Aluta  and  the 
Hungarian  frontier,  is  the  old  Banat 
of  Crajova,  sometimes  called  Little 
Wallakia.  The  little  rivers,  Milkoo 
and  Szereth,  ^htch  latter  debouches 
between  Galaiz  and  Brailow,  separate 
Wallakia  from  Moldavia,  and  this 
latter  principality  is  now  bounded 
t)n  the  east  by  the  Pruth,  in  conse- 
quence of  Russia  having  seized  on  one 
half  of  Moldavia,  lying  between  the 
Pruth  and  Donester. 

This  will  suffice  to  give  our  readers 
a  due  to  the  historical  events  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  lay  before 
them,  and  a  clear  conception  of  which 
will  be  much  facilitated  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  relative  geography  of  these 
countries. 

To  resume  our  story.  The  Sclarish 
occupation  of  Wallakia  did  not  last 
long ;  and  we  may  remark,  en  passtmt, 
that  the  Sclaves  rarelv  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining permanent  rooting  in  the  flat 
countries  of  midd>e  Europe,  being  dis- 
possessed in  Hungary  by  the  Magyars, 
and  in  the  principalities  by  the  Tar- 
taw,  who  overpowered  and  drove  them 
out  in  the  ninth  century. 

In  the  ele>*enth  century  the  Tartars 


retired  from  Wallakia,  leaving  it  a 
perfect  desert,  as  most  of  the  Rumu- 
ny,  or  Wallakians,  had  retreated  into 
Transylvania,  where  they  obtained 
lands,  and  formed  extensive  settle- 
ments. In  the  thirteenth  century, 
Hungary  being,  in  turn,  overrun  hy 
the  Tartars,  the  Wallakians  returned 
into  Wallakia  and  Moldavia,  led  by 
their  Woivodos,  who,  however,  re- 
mained tributary  to  the  crown  of  Hun- 
gary. The  Banat  of  Crajova,  which 
had  been  annexed  to  Hungary  in  the 
ninth  century,  was  now  restored  to 
Wallakia ;  and  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury the  Woivodes  declared  themselves 
independent  of  Hungary,  which  gave 
rise  to  a  succession  of  wars,  by  which 
this  latter  country  sought  to  re-esta- 
blish its  dominions. 

The  success  of  the  Woivode  of 
Wallakia,  agunst  the  Hungarians)  in- 
duced him,  in  1301,  to  attempt  the 
subjugation  of  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing 'Furkish  provinces,  and,  in  an  evil 
iiour,  he  levied  an  army,  and  made  ati 
inroad.  Although  8uccessf\il  at  flrst, 
he  was  soon  afterwards  defeated,  and 
Wallakia  now  became,  for  the  flrst 
time,  tributary  to  the  Porte ;  a  few 
years  after  the  same  event  bad  taken 
place  in  Servia. 

In  the  war  undertaken  in  1444  by 
Ladislaus,  King  of  Hungary,  and  which 
ended  in  the  defeat  at  Varna,  of  that 
king,  with  his  general,  John  Hunyady, 
the  Wallakians  were  induced  to  take 
the  part  of  the  Hungarians,  after  whose 
defeat  the  Woivode  of  Wallakia,  hop- 
ing to  make  terms  with  the  Sultan, 
seized  on  Hunvady  as  he  endeavoured 
to  reach  his  own  territory. 

On  the  liberation  of  Hunyady,  he 
assembled  a  Htrge  army,  antf  i)i\^ded 
Wallakia — put  to  death  the  treache- 
rous Woivode,  and  nominated  another 
in  his  stead.  Thus  was  Wallakia 
once  more  anne3[ed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary.  It  did  not,  however,  long 
remain  so ;  for  the  fatal  battle  of  Kos- 
Bowa  once  more  brought  it  under  the 
Turkish  yoke,  and,  by  the  treaty  of 
1460,  the  Wallakians  Iveh)  forced  to 
become  tributary,  retaining,  howevct, 
their  own  internal  administration,  as 
also  the  right  of  nominating  their 
Woivodes  in  their  national  assemblies. 

In  1536  Moldavia  submitted  volnrt- 
tai'ily  to  the  Porte,  and  was  plnced 
on  the  same  fooling  with  Wallakia. 
Things  remained  i&  this  state  for  a 
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few  years,  when^  at  length,  Sigismund, 
who  bad  acquired  a  separate  woivodate 
in  Transylvania,  gained  the  Woivodes 
of  the  two  other  principalities,  and, 
throwing  off  the  Turkish  yoke,  they 
succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of 
the  whole  country  north  oi  the  Danube. 
1595,  Michael  Woivode,  of  Walla- 
kia,  succeeds  in  establishing  himself, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  Tran- 
sylranian  allies,  carries  on  a  successful 
struggle  against  the  Ottomans  for  five 
▼ears,  at  Uie  end  of  which  time  he^  is 
left  in  quiet  possession.  Meanwhile, 
in  1597  the  Poles  seize  on  Moldavia. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  mention  that 
Sigismund,  of  Transylvania,  having  ab- 
dicated>  that  principality  was  united, 
together  with  Hungary,  under  the  do- 
mmion  of  the  Emperor  Rodolf,  who, 
in  1600,  appointed  Michael  to  be  Woi- 
vode of  Transylvania,  as  a  reward  for 
his  previous  services. 

Michael  now  resided  in  Transylva- 
nia, Wallakia  being  entrusted  to  a 
deputy  woivode  or  lieutenant. 

Thus  was  Wallakia  again  united 
with  Hungary.  This  connexion  did 
DOty  however,  last  long :  the  Imperial 
General,  commanding  in  Transylvania, 
suspected  Michael  of  designing  to  es- 
tabli»h  an  independent  authority  in 
Transylvania,  and  the  Woivode  was 
executed.  On  his  death,  the  Walla- 
kians,  unprepared  to  nominate  a  suc- 
cessor, became  an  easy  prey  to  the 
Turks,  who  seized,  once  more,  on  Wal- 
lalda  in  1602,  while,  in  the  same 
year,  Moldavia  was  ceded  to  them  by 
Poland. 

From  this  time  forward  the  Walla- 
kians  made  many  but  ineffectual 
struggles  to  obtain  their  freedom,  or 
at  least  to  assert  the  rights  which  had 
been  guaranteed  them  by  treaty.  Their 
efforts  were,  however,  in  vain,  and  year 
by  year  the  chains  of  Ottonum  tyranny 
were  rivetted  closer  and  become  more 
oppressive. 

Meanwhile  a  new  power  was  spring- 
ing op  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
Peter  the  Great  at  length  appeared  on 
the  stage  to  assist  in  turning  the  tide 
of  conquest  southwards,  and  to  lay  the 
first  foundations  for  that  line  of  policy 
which  has  been  since  so  pertinaciously 
adopted  and  carried  out  by  his  suc- 
cessors ;  from  henceforth  we  shall  find 
thai  the  affairs  of  the  two  principalities 
become  identified  with  the  movements 
of  Russian  policy^  ^qd  we  shall  have 


equal  opportunities  of  observing  the 
tortuoas,  designing,  and  crafty  dipio* 
macy  of  the  Muscovites  in  Wallakia  and 
Moldavia,  as  in  Servia. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  by  all 
parties  on  the  subject  of  Russian  diplo- 
macy and  Russophobia.     We  conceive 
it  to  be  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
the  many  absurd    arguments  which 
have  been  put  forward  on  the  subject, 
we   content   ourselves   with  a  plus 
statement  of  facts  which    are    wvll 
known  to  be  such,  but  which  have  been 
overlooked  in  the  most  unaccountable 
manner.     We  do  not  offer  any  opinion 
of  our    own,    let  our  readers  judge 
for  themselves.     In  1710  Bessarabha* 
Woivode  of  Wallakia,  entered  into  a 
correspondence  with  Peter  the  Great, 
then  threatened  with  inva^on  by  the 
Sultan  Achmet ;  and  finally  agreed  to 
furnish  him  an  auxiliary  force  of  30,000 
men.     Peter,  relying  on  these  pro- 
mises, soon  afterwards  sent  an  army 
into    Moldavia,   which    advanced    to 
Jassy.     Bessarabba,  however,  did  not 
keep  his  promise,  and  Peter  was  joined 
bj  the  Woivode  Cantimir,  of  Molda- 
via, at  the  head  of  a  few  follower^ 
the  Moldavians  having  determined  to 
remain  neutral  on  the  occasion.     In 
consequence  of  this  dis^pointment* 
Peter  was  reduced  to  the  last  estreni- 
ties,  and  his  subsequent  defeat  on  the 
Pruth  was  mainlv  occasioned  by  the 
non-appearance  of  the  Wallakian  anxi* 
liarv  forces. 

This  circumstance  is  chiefly  remark, 
able  as  having  caused  the  depodtion  of 
Bessarabba,  and  his  subsequent  execn- 
tion  at  Constantinople — the  iSrst  in- 
stance in  which  the  Porte  had  aaetimed 
the  riffht  of  treating  the  Woivodes  like 
the  other  Pachas  of  the  empire.  This 
occurred  in  1714,  and  soon  afterward 
the  Sultan  nominated  Stephen  Caota- 
cuxene  to  the  Woivodate,  which  makes 
the  first  connection  of  Wallakia  with 
the  Fanariot  princes,  and  u  also  die 
first  occasion  on  which  the  WaOa- 
kians  were  deprived  of  the  nght  of 
electing  their  own  princes.  From  thb 
period  the  privileges  of  the  two  prin- 
cipalities were  gradually  narrowed  in  ; 
and,  during  tne  remainder  of  the 
eighteenth  centurr,  no  less  than  forty 
nnnces  occupied  the  throne  of  Walla. 
iua«  most  of  whom  were  beheaded 
or  strangled.  The  principaHttes,  now 
deprived  of  their  native  prtocc%  at^l 
^vemed  by  the  rapactoos  Grcaka  of 
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the  Fanal,  were  plundered  and  op- 
pressed in  the  most  frightful  manner, 
and  all  traces  of  civilization  extirpated. 

Moldavia  was  occupied  by  the  Rus^ 
sians  in  1739,  and  Genl  Munich  took 
JassYi  but  soon  after  abandoned  the 
whole  province,  until  after  the  decla« 
ration  of  war  between  the  Porte  and 
Russia  in  1768,  in  consequence  of 
which  Romanyoff  occupied  Moldavia 
once  more  in  1770 — defeated  the  Turks 
on  the  Pruth,  and  possessed  himself  of 
Jassy  Brailow  and  Bender. 

A  peace  was  concluded  in  1774, 
known  as  the  treaty  of  Kajnardjik,  by 
which  the  principalities  were  again  re- 
stored to  Turkey.  The  sixteenth  ar- 
ticle of  this  treaty  provides  a  full  and 
fi^eneral  amnesty  for  the  Wallakians — 
insures  for  them  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion — reguUtes  the  mode  of 
payment  of  the  tribute  which  was  to 
be  levied  by  themselves— accords  to 
the  Hospodars  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing an  agent  to  Constantinople — and, 
finally,  acknowledges  the  right  of  Rus- 
sia to  mediate  with  the  Porte  on  their 
behalf,  thus  placing  them,  in  fact,-  un- 
der the  protection  of  Russia.  The 
Porte  seems,  nevertheless,  to  have  vio- 
kited  many  of  these  guaranteed  privi- 
leges, as  we  find  that  it  was  deemed 
necessary,  in  1779,  to  sign  a  conven- 
tion explicatory  of  the  sixteenth  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Kajnardjik,  and  by 
virtue  of  which  the  Porte  renewed  its 
solemn  engagements  with  reference  to 
the  violated  articles,  Russia,  at  the 
same  time,  binding  herself  not  to  abuse 
her  right  of  intercention. 
'  This  latter  provision  contains  intrin- 
sic evidence,  that  Russia  had  abused 
her  right  of  intervention,  and  acknow- 
ledges that  the  Porte  had  reason  to 
complain  of  her  having  done  so. 

In  the  portion  of  this  article  relating 
to  Servia,  we  have  already  seen  that 
in  1787  the  emperor  Joseph  joined  the 
Russians  in  the  war  which  then  broke 
out,  and  which  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  continued  aggressions  of  the 
empress  Catherine  in  the  Crimea.  On 
this  occasion  the  Russians  occupied 
Moldavia  again;  while  a  large  Aus- 
trian army  entered,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  Wallakia.  We  have  also 
seen  that  on  the  death  of  Joseph,  his 
brother  and  successor  Leopold  signed 
a  separate  peace,  by  which,  in  addition 
to  the  evacuation  of  Belgrade  and 
Servia*  WaUakia  was  again  restored 


to  the  Porte,  and  in  the  following 
year,  the  peace  of  Jassy  was  concluded 
between  the  Porte  and  Prussia,  chiefly 
through  the  mediation  of  Russia  and 
the  British  minister,  Mr.  Whit  worth. 

By  the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Jassy,  Moldavia  was  restored  to  the 
Porte,  subject  to  the  restrictions  of 
the  treaty  of  Kajnardjik ;  and  articlo 
three  is  peculiarly  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, as  it  stipulates  that  **  The  Dnies^ 
ter  shall  become  for  the  future  the  per" 
maneni  boundary  of  the  Russian  empire," 

It  seems  also  to  have  been  stipulated 
that  the  Porte  should  not  remove  the 
Hospodars  before  the  expiration  of 
seven  years'  duration  of  office;  but 
there  is  no  such  public  article  in  the 
treaty  itself:  certain  it  is,  however, 
that,  on  the  nomination  in  1802,  of 
Ipsilanti  and  Mourousi  to  Wallakia 
and  Moldavia,  Russia  did  guarantee, 
in  right  of  her  protectoral  power,  the 
septennial  duration  of  their  respective 
governments. 

In  1805,  Russia  and  England  de- 
clared war  against  the  Porte,  which 
resulted,  on  uie  part  of  England,  in 
the  unfortunate  expedition  of  Admiral 
Duckworth.  One  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  this  war,  was  the  recall  of  the 
two  above-mentioned  hospodars  whose 
septennial  term  had  been  guaranteed  by 
Russia.  They  were  replaced  by  Cal- 
limachi  and  Sutso,  well-known  adhe- 
rents of  the  French  party  at  Constan- 
tinople, by  whose  interference,  indeed, 
they  had  been  appointed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  involving  Russia  in  a  war  with 
the  Porte,  and  thus  creating  a  diver- 
sion in  favour  of  France* 

The  Russian  troops  now  occnoied 
the  principalities,  while  the  troubles 
whicn  occurred  at  Constantinople,  and 
which  finally  led  to  the  deposition  and 
murder  of  Selim,  prevented  the  Porte 
from  making  any  strenuous  efforts  to 
re-conquer  them. 

Napoleon  had  promised  the  Sultan 
that  the  principalities  should  be  re- 
stored ;  but  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
which  was  signed  in  1807,  a  secret 
article  was  inserted,  by  which  the 
Russians  were  to  be  allowed  to  retain 
possession,  as  a  price  for  their  non-in- 
terference in  Spain.  A  public  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  provided  for 
their  restoration,  and  in  accordance 
with  this,  an  armistice  was  arranged 
at  Slobodsia  on  the  24th  August,  1807, 
whichi  however^  di4  not  produce  any 
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permanent  accommodation;  and  the 
Kossiansret^ned  possession  until  1812» 
when,  heing  pressed  by  the  celebrated 
invasion  of  their  territory*  they  con- 
cluded the  peace  of  Bukorest,  chiefly 
throug^h  the  mediation  of  England. 

Napoleon  now  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  intr^e  at  Conatantinople.  His 
base  desertion  of  his  ally  at  TiUit  had 
become  known»  and  Ruaalawas  enabled 
to  conclude  a  most  advantaffeous  peace* 
by  wbkh,  amongst  other  things*  it  was 
Mipulated  that  the  futore  boundariea 
of  the  Ruaaian  empire  should  be  the 
Pruth ;  thus*  in  the  teeth  of  the  treaty 
of  Jasayy  coding  to  Russia  the  richest 
and  most  valuable  half  of  Moldavia. 

Callimacha  and  Carac^a  were  ap- 
pointed hospodara  of  the  two  princi* 
tiaUties  in  1812:  nor  did  the  Porte 
make  any  attempt  to  disturb  them ; 
but  in  181B*  Caradja»  who  had  amassed 
immense  wealth  in  Wallakia*  seeing 
tha  term  of  his  administration  near  at 
hand*  and  fearful  of  his  personal  safety, 
fled  into  Austria*  and  thence  to 
Switierland ;  and  Prince  Alexander 
Sutxo  was  appointe<l  in  his  stead*  with 
the  approbation  of  Russia.  This  hos- 
podar  dying  in  1820*  the  well-known 
insurrection  of  Ipailanti  broke  out  in 
the  principalities.  This  had  been» 
pro^lyapMking*  commenced  by  Wla* 
dimiereskOft  whose  views  were  confined 
to  matters  of  porelv  lociU  and  national 
reform*  particularly  as  regarded  the 
abolition  of  the  excduaive  rights  of  the 
BojarSf  or  nobles. 

The  revolt  of  Wladimieresko  bad 
been  already  appeased*  when  Ipsilantit 
a  major-general  in  the  Russian  scr* 
vice*  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in 
Moldavia.  This  movement  was  insti- 
gated and  supported  by  the  Russian 
government*  and  soon  spread,  as  ia 
well  known*  through  tlie  neighbouring 
countries*  ending  in  the  Greek  revo- 
lution. Ipsilanti  was*  however*  soon 
pot  to  death*  and  nothing  worthy  of 
notice  oceurrod  until  1822*  when  a 
new  era  occurred  in  the  history  of  the 
prinotpalities,  the  Porte  having  in  that 
year  once  more  appointed  a  native 
prince*  in  the  person  of  Gregor  Ghika. 
The  Turkish  troops  were  also  with- 
drawn from  the  provinces,  and  a  sem- 
blance of  national  independence  was 
again  perceptible. 

In  1826  the  convention  of  Algerman 
was  signod*  pnrportinr  to  be  a  com- 
pletion of  the  treaty  of  Bakorest    Ita 


principal  articles  placed  the  prineipa- 
litii'S  of  Wailakia,  Moldavia,  and 
Servia*  under  the  protectorate  of 
Russia.  As  regarded  the  two  first 
named  countries*  thev  were  secored 
the  right  of  selecting  their  om^rmor^ 
who  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  Bojara 
and  higher  clergy,  subject  to  the  ap^ 
probation*  however*  of  the  Porte  and 
the  protecting  court.  Their  tem  ct 
holding  office  was  fixed  at  seven  y«ar% 
before  the  expuation  of  which  lena 
they  might  be  re-elected.  The  Port* 
renounced  the  right  of  deposing  the 
hospodars*  except  in  case' of  their  eooi« 
mitting  *\queUi^  de/i<*'*  admitted  to  bo 
such  by  Russia. 

War  again  broke  out  in  18i8,  bo- 
tweeo  Russia  and  the  Porte.  Tho 
principalities  were  once  more  takea 
possession  of  by  the  Russian  troopt. 
Count  Pahlen,  and  afWrwards  General 
Kisselew*  assumed  the  direction  of  af« 
fairs.  The  Emperor  Nicholaa  gn»» 
ranteed  all  the  rights  of  the  princip^ 
lities*  derived  under  the  various  tr«*> 
ties  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Catho* 
rinc. 

The  treaty  of  Adrian<^  in  IBttW 
laid  tlie  basis  of  the  present  constitutiov 
of  the  two  principalities.  It  proTide4 
that  the  liospodars  should  be  elocfe4 
for  life  and  only  subject  to  depoaitio^ 
under  the  same  reatriotioos  aa  tho 
treaty  of  Algerman  impoaed*  Tho 
hospodar  to  be  elected  by  a  geooral 
assembly  composed  of  ono  hoodrod 
and  ninety  members*  Bojars  and  clergj;. 
Liberty  of  commerce  was  guai«ntee«t 
and  demands  fur  presents  or  oontribtt* 
tions  in  natura  of  grain  and  timber 
were  renounced;  ci\il  and  criminol 
tribunals  organised  similar  to  those  o^ 
France ;  a  national  army  of  A»ur  tho»» 
sand  five  hundred  men  permitted  la 
be  formed*  with  a  right  to  inei«aao 
their  number  in  case  of  necessity.  A 
quarantine  establishment*  and  mtAns 
Mtuiitaire,  by  which  the  prindpaliuao 
were  in  fact  separated  from  Turing 
was  also  permitted*  and  the  g«ncrol 
assembly  o)>tained  the  ri^bt  of  deinan«l. 
ing  an  account  of  all  the  aoU  of 
government*  through  the  nsedium  of  a 
responsible  ministry.  The  Turkiali 
fortresses  on  the  Danube  wei«^?«n 
up  to  the  Wallakian  troops.  Thea* 
were  the  important  positions  of  Brailow, 
Gim^ewo,  and  Toumow.  Tho  triboi« 
remamed  theaame*  namely,  three  hn»* 
dred  thousand  loven  thaltri  and  i% 
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was  agreed  that  a  double  tribute  sbould 
be  paid  on  each  new  election  of  a 
hospodar. 

Two  additional  articles  were  ap> 
pended^  which  plainly  show  what  the 
designs  of  Russia  were  at  that  period. 

**  1  at— The  decrees  of  the  general 
assembly  approved  of  by  the  prince, 
skiall  not  have  the  power  of  law  until 
tliey  shall  have  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Suzerain  and  protecting  power" 

**  2nd — The  inspector-general  of 
quarantine  shall  be  named  by  the 
prince  canjointfy  teUh  the  Russian  eon" 
suLgenemL" 

The  last  diplomatic  document  with 
which  we  shall  trouble  our  readers, 
is  an  extract  from  the  treaty  of  St. 
Petersburg,  29th  January,  1834. 

By  the  2nd  article  of  this  treaty  the 
Porte  reoogaises  formally  all  the  regu* 
lations  and  enactments  made  by  the 
inhabitants  during  the  occupation  of 
the  prineipaKties  by  the  Rusuan  troops, 
and  not  finding  any  thing  in  these 
enactments  which  can  affiect  the  sove- 
reignity  of  the  Porte,  the  constitution 
is  fully  recognised.  Fiffther  the  sultan 
undertakes  to  publish  a  hatti  scheriff 
to  this  eifectj  within  two  months  of  the 
ratification  of  the  present  treaty,  and 
to  give  a  duplicate  of  the  same  to  the 
Russian  embassy  at  Constantinople. 

For  this  one  time,  and  as  a  peculiar 
case,  the  hospodars  will  be  named  in 
the  manner  already  agreed  on  by  the 
two  high  contracting  powers;  ht  the 
future,  however,  this  election  will  take 
place  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
constitution. 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  stipula- 
tions, Prince  Sturdza  was  appointed 
to  McMavia,  mudi  against  the  desire 
of  Russia,  and  only  in  consequence  of 
the  Porte  having  expressed  a  determi- 
nation not  to  proceed  to  an  election  if 
this  candidate  were  excluded. 

Prince  Ghika,  who  had  been  nomi- 
nally hospodar,  during  the  occupation 
of  the  Russians,  havmg  died  in  Novem- 
ber, 1834,  another  prince  of  the  same 
name  and  family,  was  appointed  to 
Wallakia.  The  ffaul  retreat  of  the 
Russian  forces  was  hailed  by  both 
principalities  as  a  most  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance. The  ambitious  and  selfish 
designs  of  the  Russian  court  had  be- 
come too  apparent  to  the  Wallakians 
and  Moldavians  ;  and  both  princes  set 
earnestly  to  work  in  creating  and  per- 
fecting iqeasores  adapted  to  secure 


the  independence  of  the  principalities. 
Prince  Ghika  especially  showed  him- 
self desirous  of  throwing  off  the  toils 
with  which  Russian  intrigue  had  sur- 
rounded him  ;  and  has  been,  by  the 
influence  of  Russian  agents,  dethroned 
within  a  few  months. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
diplomatic  ondits  which  have  been  cur-i 
rent  as  regarding  the  future  govern-^ 
ment  of  Wallakia,  &c. ;  amongst* 
others  it  has  been  said,  that  General 
Kisselew,  was  to  be  nominated  to 
Wallakia.  This  ofBeer  remnned  in 
that  country  in  command  of  the  Rue^ 
sian  troops,  and  was  in  fact  hospodar 
during  the  occupation. 

Since  we  commenced  this  article,  a 
letter  has  appeared  in  some  of  the  Lon<* 
don  newspapers,  stating  that  the  first 
of  January,  1843,  had  been  fixed  on 
for  the  election  of  a  new  hospodar^ 
and  that  the  choice  was  expected  to 
fall  on  either  Styr  Bey,  or  George 
Philippesco. 

By  this  it  would  aj^pear  that  the  Porte 
has  been  encour^^fed  to  assert  its 
authority,  and  that  the  principalities 
will  be  insured  the  free  exercise  of  the 
rights  vested  in  them  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  several  treaties ;  for  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Porte 
is  equally  interested  in  preventing  the 
acqubition  of  Wallakia  by  Russia,  as' 
the  inhabitants  themselves  can  be.  The 
Wallakians  and  Moldavians  are  most 
averse  to  being  absorbed  by  Russia, 
and  under  a  choice  of  evils  we  believe 
they  woi:^d  prefer  being  re-annexed  to 
Hungary  ;  there  is,  however,  one  party 
in  the  principalities  who  are  blindly 
and  zealously  devoted  to  the  Russian 
interest^  we  mean  the  clergy,  amongst 
whom  large  sums  of  money  are  con^ 
stantly  distributed  by  Russian  agents» 
in  addition  to  the  presents  of  pictures^ 
books,  &c.,  which  are  openly  sent  to 
the  Greek  churches  from  St.  Peters* 
burg. 

As  some  persons  may  expect  de» 
tails  as  to  the  commercial  afibdrs  of  the 
principalities,  and  although  we  believe 
that  England  can  never  have  extended 
commercial  relations  with  these  conn« 
tries,  especially  so  long  as  the  present 
quarantine  establishments  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube  are  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  hands  of  Russia;  we  shall 
nevertheless  conclude  this  paper  with 
a  few  data  e^itracted  from  Hage« 
meister. 
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.  It  19,  however,  necessary  to  premise 
that  Lord  Palraerston  concladed  a 
treaty  nvith  Austria,  guaranteeing  cer- 
tain reciprocal  advantages  for  Austrian 
vessels  arriving  in  Briti^ih  ports  from 
Austrian  ports  in  the  Danube,  and  trice 
versa.  The  object  of  this  piece  of  diplo- 
macv  is  evident,  namely,  the  assertion 
of  tne  free  navigation  of  the  Danube, 
but  under  existing  circumstances  it  is 
a  mere  nullity,  as  there  are  no  Austrian 
ports  on  the  Danube  accessible  to  sea- 
going ships;  the  Austrian  territory 
terminating  at  the  cataracts  of  the 
Danube  below  Orsowa  known  as  the 
Iron  Gates. 

The  chief  ports  of  the  Danube  are 
Galacz  in  Moldavia,  and  Brailow  in 
Moldavia,  and  all  the  commerce  of 
southern  Russia  passes  through  these 
two  ports.  Ismael  and  Reni,  which 
i^re  in  the  Russian  province  of  Bessa* 
rabia  do  comparatively  little  business, 
as  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  im- 
ports into  Russia  through  Galacz  and 
Brailow  amounted,  in  183 J,  toG80,000 
rubles.  Galacz  is  sixty  miles  from 
the  Black  Sea,  sixty-five  from  Jassy, 
and  seventy-two  from  Bukorest:  the 
Danube  is  navigable  for  ships  of  three 


hundred  tons  up  to  this 

the  difficulties  for  ships  of  a  grealer 

burden  occur  at  the  mouth  of  the 

Danube. 

The  chief  commerce  of  the  princi- 
palities is,  however,  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, through  Transylvania,  Hungary, 
and  the  Bukovina,  for  black  cattle  and 
wool ;  the  principalities  receiving  in 
return  by  the  Danube,  cotton  goods 
and  hardware  from  Moravia,  Austria* 
and  Styria.  The  cotton  goods  of 
Germany  destined  for  this  market  ara 
all  marked  with  English  brands  and 
tickets.  Of  late  years  there  has  been 
also  a  considerable  import  of  carriages 
and  furniture  from  Vienna. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention,  that 
the  chief  natural  products  of  Walla^ 
kia,  &o.f  conust  of  wool,  timber^ 
hemp,  some  wine,  bees-wax,  honey* 
«om  of  very  superior  quality*  hit 
chiefly  oxen,  which  are  sent  thioii|^ 
Hungary  to  Vienna.  The  limits  of 
this  paper  prevent  us  enteriqg  into 
further  particulars. 

P.S. — Philippesco  was  elected  boa* 
podar  on  the  Ist  Janoary,  1843,  aad 
nis  appointment  has  been  probablj 
ratified  ere  this* 


BPALATSO. 


aoM  TUB  Morns  or  vba  oiACoaob 
IN   TWO   PAaTS — PABT  I. 


The  Spalatro,  sumamed  Barbone,  of 
wihom  we  speak,  was  not  the  illus- 
trious bandit  of  Napoleon's  early 
time,  who  assumed,  or  acquired,  that 
name,  but  the  celebrated  original, 
who  first  bore  it  two  centuries  since. 
This  man  was  nobly  born,  lost  his 
parents  early,  squandered  his  for- 
tune, and  then  ''took  to  the  road*' 
professionally.  He  speedily  became 
one  of  the  most  powerful,  if  not  ike 
most  powerfid,  of  Italian  robbers  of 
any  age.  H is  followers  were  so  nume- 
rous, so  well  armed,  and  so  hardy, 
that  none  of  the  states  cared  unneces* 
aarily  to  meddle  with  him,  but  con- 
tented themselves  with  acting  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  upon  the  defensive ; 
it  is  even  said  that  Vemct  allowed  this 


desperado  a  secret  stipend  upon  the 
condition  that  her  territoriea  should 
be  exempted  from  his  depredations  i 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
he  made  himself  so  universally  dreaded, 
that  but  for  his  singular  rashness,  k* 
might  have  lived  in  as  much  seevit^r^ 
and  died  in  as  much  splendour,  as  ever 
did  an  aheolnte  prince.  He  was,  hov<- 
ever,  foolish  enough  to  visit  the  citT 
of  St.  Mark  during  the  carnival,  and 
happening  to  Quarrel  with  a  party  of 
voung  fellows,  be  killed  three  of  theo^ 
but  being  overpowered  by  numbers^ 
was  taken,  and  after  a  protracted  «x»» 
raination  before  the  state  inqaisitioo» 
was  executed  between  the  pilltfs  in  tlie 
piazetta,  beside  the  Doge  s  palace. 
,    In  the  hall  of  the  great  ooincU*  ia 
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the  ducal  palace,  whither,  upon  the 
suppression  of  the  republic,  the  fa- 
mous library  of  St.  Mark  was  trans- 
ferred, the  reader,  should  he  happen 
to  visit  it,  will  find  at  the  right  of  the 
gpreat  entrance,  a  series  of  huge  tomes, 
in  which  are  bound  up  a  heteroge- 
neous noass  of  manuscripts  of  all  kinds 
—-poemsy  chronicles,  and  church  music. 
Among  them  he  will  discover  a  volu« 
minous  collection,  in  the  hand-writing 
of  one  who  calls  himself  **  Fra  Gia- 
comOf  the  humblest  of  the  servants  of 
God,  and  of  the  republic,  and  mes- 
senger of  peace  to  the  victims  of  jus- 
tice.'* He  appears  for  many  years  to 
have  acted  as  confessor  to  the  state 
prisoners  of  Venice,  and  jotted  down, 
m  his  own  hand,  abundant  notes  of  the 
secrets  of  which  he  thus  became  pos- 
sessed. 

■  On  this  day,  writes  brother  Gia- 
como,  I  visited,  for  the  fourth  time, 
the  renowned  and  unhappy  Spalatro. 
£[e  is  the  boldest  criminal  I  ever 
spoke  with ;  there  is  not  in  him 
tne  fear  of  death  or  the  fear  of  God. 
He  will  neither  pray,  nor  confess,  nor 
have  any  of  the  rites  of  the  church. 
Yesterday  as  I  talked  with  him  in  the 
prison,  he  fell  suddenly  upon  the  floor 
m  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  to  which  it  seems 
he  has  been  long  subject.  When  he 
was  somewhat  recovered  I  began  to 
argue  with  him  on  his  hardened  state 
of  wickedness,  and  asked  him  if  he 
never  thought  how  he  should  fare  in 
the  other  world,  were  death  to  come 
in  one  of  these  fearful  seizures;  to 
which  he  answered  readily  and  coolly, 
that  he  knew  well  how  he  should  fare, 
and  had  no  need  to  inquire;  there- 
upon I  talked  to  him  long  and  seriously, 
and  he  listened  and  answered  with 
more  respect  than  heretofore :  he  told 
me  that  he  believed  in  the  existence  of 
God,  and  in  that  of  the  devil,  but  that  he 
thought  little  about  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, having  no  interest  in  it*  He 
went  on  with  much  excitement,  and 
among  other  strange  things  he  said—i 
**  Were  I  to  tell  you  why  I  believe  in 
the  great  spirits  I  have  named,  yon 
would  think  me  mad.  I  have  seen 
things,  these  eyes  have  seen  them, 
which  my  lips  shall  never  tell.  Were 
I  to  speak  them,  you  and  all  other  men 
would  laugh  at  me,  and  you  would  pro- 
nounce  the  truth,  beouise  it  is  unlike 
what  you  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
4yery  day»  an  impossibility  and  a  lie  ; 


hut  of  this  be  a5Sttred,  that  I  know 
better  than  any  other  man  can  what  is 
in  store  for  me  ;  as  for  your  prayer?, 
and  relics,  and  solemnities^  I  hold  them 
in  mere  contempt.  You  can  alter  no 
man's  condition.  You  and  your  fra- 
ternity of  monks  could  more  easily  dis- 
lodge the  island  upon  whose  breast 
this  prison  sits,  than  sway  in  the  least 
degree  the  immutable  destiny  of  a  hu- 
man soul,  or  bring  its  future  dwelling 
one  inch  nearer  to  heaven,  or  farther 
from  hell — tiish  I  I  know  more  of  these 
matters  than  half  your  divines." 

When  I  visited  him  to-day,  this 
most  unfortunate  and  sinful  man  was 
in  extraordinary  spirits,  and  full  of 
jests  and  levity.  1  was  so  disgusted 
with  this,  that  I  was  about  to  leave 
the  cell,  when  he  requested  me  to  stay, 
at  the  same  time  apologising  for  his 
'thoughtlessness^  and  assuring  me  he 
meant  no  offence.  When  he  chooses 
he  can  be  very  courteous  and  even 
engaging.  I  staid  with  him  for  a  long 
time,  and  he  has  told  me  the  story  of 
his  life.  Gracious  God  I  such  a  story. 
I  feel  like  one  just  awaked  from  a 
fearful  dream.  I  cannot  believe,  and 
yet  I  know  not  how  to  reject  it.  The 
tale  was  told  with  groans,  and  tears, 
and  tremblings,  and  agonies  of  excite- 
ment* My  mind  is  full  of  doubts  and 
fears.  I  have  no  more  certiunty,  no 
more  knowledge,  mystery  and  illusion 
are  above,  and  below,  and  around  me. 
May  God  sustain  me  else  my  mind  will 
he  lost,  irrevocably  lost  in  the  abyss  of 
horror.  The  narrative  was  as  follows, 
I  give  his  own  words  as  nearly  as  I 
can:^ 

"  My  mother  was  a  lady  of  high 
birth,  and  of  some  fortune ;  she  mar- 
ried, when  a  mere  girl,  a  French  noble- 
man. Count  d'Orbois.  This  marriage 
was  in  every  way  unfortunate.  The 
count  was  attached  to  the  French 
court,  whither  he  took  his  lady,  and 
having  been  thus  separated  from  her 
friends,  she  was  speedily  made  to  feel 
the  dependence  of  her  condition  in  the 
bitter  senfe  of  conjugal  indifference 
and  desertion.  Under  these  ill  auspices, 
which  my  after  life  in  no  part  belied, 
I  entered  the  world,  and  forty-eight 
hours  after  my  birth  my  father,  who 
had  never  set  eyes  upon  me,  having 
gambled  all  night  with  ill  success, 
fought  two  duels  in  the  morning,  in 
the  second  of  which  he  was  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  be  run  twi<;e  through  tho 
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body»  and  killed  on  the  spot.  My 
mother  returned  to  Rome  with  some 
small  wreck  of  property,  and  aiW  two 
years  of  widowhood,  being  a  person  of 
singular  beautyt  agreeable  and  lively 
manners,  and  of  unexceptionable  births 
she  was  proposed  for  by  the  Marchese 
Picardi,  and  accepted  him.  My  earliest 
recollections  are  associated  with  the 
noble  scenery  of  the  Apennines,  to  the 
eastward  of  Rome,  and  not  far  from 
Celano.  There  in  the  grand  old  castle, 
which  has  for  ages  belonged  to  the 
Picardi  family,  I  passed  the  early  and 
the  only  happy  years  of  my  existence. 
Here,  however,  1  lost  my  best  and  ten- 
derest  friend,  the  only  one  who  ever 
cared  very  much  about  me — my  mother. 
She  died  when  I  was  about  six  years 
of  age,  having  had,  by  her  second 
marriage,  two  children— -a  son  and  a 
daughter.  My  step-fiither,  for  he  soon 
made  it  plun  that  he  was  resolved  to 
be  no  more  to  me,  was  a  man  of  a 
naturally  cold  and  somewhat  stern 
temper.  He  did  not  love  me,  and  his 
preference  of  the  others,  however 
natural,  galled  and  wounded  me.  I 
resolved,  so  soon  as  I  should  have  the 
right  to  demand  the  small  sum  of 
money  which  was  my  only  inheritance^ 
to  claim  it,  and  depart  for  ever  from 
the  castle.  The  feelings  of  pride  and 
mortification  in  which  this  resolution 
had  taken  its  rise,  were  far,  however, 
from  being  always  present  to  my  mind. 
I  loved  my  sister  and  my  brother  too— 
seliish  though  he  was  I  loved  him.  I 
do  believe,  good  father,  that  I  might 
have  been  a  worthy  man,  as  men  go, 
were  it  not  for  a  certain  pride,  which 
rose  into  madness  even  m)der  the  show 
of  wrong  or  oppression,  and  a  kind  of 
ardour  and  impetuosity  which  left  no 
room  for  rest  or  caution.  Although, 
aa  I  have  said,  the  Marquis  Picardi 
refused  me  any  place  in  his  affections, 
he  did  not  suffer  me  to  want  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  an  education  as 
became  a  gentleman.  Nor  were  my 
instructions  confined  to  the  mere  oor* 
poral  accomplishments  of  fencing, 
horsemanship,  and  the  like ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  larger  portion  of  my  time 
was  devoted  to  intense  and  ardent 
study.  My  instructor  in  all  inteliec- 
tual  pursuits  was  an  old  monk,  from 
the  neighbouring  monastery  of  Car- 
melites; and  as  some  strange  adven* 
tures  in  my  after  Ufe  were  ooonected 
with  thb  nun^  yoa  will  accuse  me  if  1. 


describe  him  briefly.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  age,  his  features  were  command- 
ing and  classic,  his  forehead  was  bold 
and  intellectual,  and  furrowed  with  the 
lines  of  deep  thought ;  the  baldness  of 
age  had  supplanted  the  tonsure,  a  few 
locks  of  snow-white  hair,  venerably 
oovered  hb  temples,  and  a  long  and 
singularly  handsome  beard  of  the  same 
pure  white,  fell  upon  his  boeom.  His 
figure  was  rather  tall,  though  slight,  and 
might  once  have  been  athletic,  but 
now  it  was  bowed  under  the  weight  of 
vears.  Clothed  in  the  brown  habit  of 
his  order,  it  were  hard  to  coBoeiTe  a 
more  picturesque  impersonation  of 
reverend  age.  One  relic  of  departed 
youth  alone  remained  to  this  venerable 
iD«i.  it  was  the  «ery  rW^ity  of  » 
eye,  which  seemed  as  though  it  had 
never  rested  or  grown  dim — aa  eye 
under  whose  glance  the  buried  secrets 
of  the  heart  aroso  and  showed  them- 
selves, which  nothing  could  baffle  or 
escape.  This  man,  brother  Anthony, 
as  they  called  him  in  the  monastery, 
was,  as  I  have  siud,  my  instructor,  aiid 
a  more  learned  or  subtle,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  more  nacAmfioa  one  could 
scarcely  have  been  found.  He  had  in 
me  an  ardent  and,  I  believe,  by  no 
means  an  unapt  pupil ;  but  in  dealing 
his  instructions  he  had  a  strange  delight 
in  setting  my  mind  to  work  upon  sub- 
jects which  I  verily  believe  no  honaa 
mind  conid  bear.  The  fear  Ail  tl^mes 
of  time  and  eternity,  and  the  €todhcad 
in  its  vastest  attributes,  were  topics  in 
which  he  loved  to  engage  the  faculties 
of  my  mind  ;  and  J,  enlaagled  in  the 
maay  subtleties  of  his  reasoning,  or 
overwhelmed  by  the  magnitude  of  con* 
ceptions  after  which  my  mind  strained, 
but  which  it  had  not  scope  or  power 
to  comprehend,  felt  myself  often  eon- 
founded  andappaUed  to  a  degree  which 
merged  upon  madness,  in  such  moments 
the  old  monk  would  forget  bis  gravitj, 
and,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  indt^ge 
in  an  excess  of  merriment,  which  litfie 
tended  to  compose  my  nerves;  and 
strange  to  say,  though  I  again  and  again 
resolved  against  conversing  upon  such 
matters,  yet  the  old  man,  whenever  he 

e eased,  which  was  of^  enough, 
d  me  to  them,  as  if  to  make  sport  for 
himself  out  of  the  perplexities  and 
terrors  in  which  such  discourse  neYcr 
failed  to  involve  me.  He  had,  too,  a 
strange  pleasure  in  unsettling  all  the 
iy>ste8taublbbedcoiivictioiiaefaiympid^ 
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and  in  thus  planging  me  into  an  abyss 
of  A^arful  uncertainty  and  scepticism 
from  which  I  have  never  quite  escaped. 
This  kind  of  metaphysical  conversation 
he  not  unfrequently  seasoned  with  in- 
direct and  artful  ridicule  of  religion^ 
urging,  too,  in  terms  which  scarcely 
affected  disgube,  a  philosophy  of  sen- 
suality unparalleled  even  in  the  doc* 
trines  of  Epicurus.  He  had,  however, 
in  a  remarlcable  degree,  the  Satanic 
art  of  clothing  vice  in  the  fairest  dis- 
guise ;  and  being  himself  so  old  as  to 
have  no  individual  interest,  further 
than  the  inculcation  of  abstract  truth, 
in  the  doctrines  which  he  broached, 
they  found  the  easier  access  to  my 
mind.  It  is  scarcely  wonderful  then, 
if  in  the  hands  of  such  a  teacher,  so  far 
from  acquiring  a^y  higher  morality, 
even  my  natural  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  became  confused  and  blunted. 
This  old  man,  corrupt  in  heart  and 
powerful  in  understanding,  acquired  a 
strong  control  over  me.  I  had  no  affec* 
tion  for  him — such  a  feeling  to  ward^him 
were  impossible;  cold  and  full  of 
satire,  his  nature  exhibited  to  the  eye 
of  youth  no  one  quality  which  was  not 
essentially  repulsive;  he  bad  yet  such 
intellectual  attributes  as  to  fascinate 
and  command.  There  wasy  too,  be- 
tween the  situation  and  the  character 
of  the  man,  a  strange  and  mysterious 
Inconsistency,  which  filled  me  with  a 
deep  and  indefinable  interest.  Than 
his  station,  garb,  and  habits  of  life, 
nothing  could  be  more  humble ;  than 
bis  appearance,  nothing  more  worn  and 
aged — ^vet  there  were  ever  breaking 
from  him,  not  the  aspirations  of  ambi- 
tion, but  the  reckless  scofiBngs  of  con- 
scious and  established  superiority,  and 
while  all  bis  feelings  seemed  to  have 
withered  into  the  scorched  and  bitter 
selfishness  of  age,  his  mental  facul- 
ties were  endued  with  preter-human 
energy,  and  an  activity  nothing  short 
of  stupendous^- 

«         •  •  •  •  • 

**  I  was  ascending  the  great  st^rs  of 
the  castle,  when  methought  I  beard  a 
shriek.  I  paused,  I  listened,  I  did 
hear  a  shriek,  and  another,  and  another, 
in  quick  succession.  It  was  my  sister *s 
voice ;  I  hurried  towards  her  room. 
Several  passages  I  had  to  traverse  on 
the  way ;  the  screams  were  louder  and 
more  rapid,  I  reached  the  door,  it  waa 
fast ;  I  rushed  against  it  and  stood  in 
the  chamber.    H^ftvensI  what  did  I 


behold-— my  sister  with  hair  dishevelled^ 
struggling,  terrified,  locked  in  tlie  grasp 
of  the  aged  wretch,  my  instructor. 

"  You  see  this  arm,  good  father,  it 
was  then  as  lusty  and  as  sinewy  as 
now;  with  all  the  force  that  frenzy 
gave,  I  struck  the  old  vilkun  in  the  face* 
I  might  as  well  have  smitten  a  rockp-^ 
he  turned  upon  me  like  a  beast  at  bay* 
I  heard  steps  in  the  passage — servanta 
were  approachine,  but  before  they 
entered  the  chamber  the  old  man  grap- 
pled with  me,  and  seizing  me  by  the 
throat,to  my  shame  be  it  spoken,  hurled 
me  with  tremendous  force  senseless 
upon  the  floor.  When  I  came  to  myself 
the  old  friar  had  made  his  escape,  and 
neither  at  the  castle  nor  the  monastery 
was  heard  of  more.  After  this  affair 
I  remained  at  the  castle  but  a  year,  at 
the  end  of  which  I  was  enid>led  to 
realize  my  old  scheme  of  departure  and 
independence. 

'<  Mounted  upon  a  powerful  grey 
horse,  whose  speed  and  mettle  I  had 
often  tried — fuUy  equipped  and  armed 
fbr  the  road,  and  with  some  hmidred 
erowns  in  my  pocket — the  remainder 
of  my  fortune,  a  small  one  enough^ 
being  lodged  to  my  credit  at  Rome — I 
set  forth  from  the  old  place  which  had 
been  my  home  from  my  earliest  day^. 
to  throw  myself  upon  the  chances  of 
the  world.  It  was  not  in  nature  that 
I  should  leave  this  place  without  keen 
regrets.  Here  all  my  life  had  been 
passed,  and  here  were  the  only  living 
persons  who  cared  for  or  knew  of  rov 
existence.  As  I  rode  slowly  through 
the  wild  wood,  which  far  away  skirted 
the  rising  gpround  on  which  the  castle 
stood,  I  turned  to  take  a  last  look  of 
the  old  building.  The  temper  of  our 
minds  clothes  even  things  inanimate 
with  an  accordant  expression  ;  and  aa 
I  gazed  upon  its  old  grey  front,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  a  familiar  face 
looked  sadly  and  reproachfully  upon 
me.  Every  window  and  ivy-mantled 
battlement  and  buttress— all  the  pic« 
turesque  irregpularities— each  nook  and 
comer  of  the  fine  old  pile,  sug^sted 
to  my  busy  memory  some  affectionate 
and  pleasant  remembrance,  which 
moved  my  heart  tliat  we  should  thus 
part,  and  for  a  moment  so  softened 
me,  that  I  was  tempted  to  reject  the 
long-cherished  counsels  of  my  pride^ 
and  return  to  the  qniet  haunts  where 
I  had  been  so  happy.  But  my  evil 
geniua  triumphed:  the  stm^le  was  % 
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short  one,  and  I  turned  my  back  for 
ever  on  the  castle,  with  a  heart  whose 
despondency^  I  might  say  desolation, 

five  too  true  presage  of  my  after  life, 
put  my  horse  to  a  rapid  pace,  and 
had  soon  left  the  scenes  ormy  childhood 
far  behind,  and  out  of  sight  for  ever. 
*  '*  The  evening  fell  belbre  I  had  ac« 
complished  more  than  half  the  way 
which  separated  the  castle  from  the 
village  in  whose  hostelrie  I  proposed 
to  pass  the  night.  The  road  was 
broken  and  difficult  of  passage — in  all 
respects,  except  as  it  served  to  indicate 
the  direction  of  my  route,  rather  an 
obstruction  to  my  progress  than  ten- 
dency to  facilitate  it.  The  scenery 
through  which  I  passed,  grand  and 
beautiful  at  all  times,  began  now  to 
assume  that  wild  and  fantastic  cha- 
racter which  the  broad  and  spectral 
lights  and  shadows  of  a  cloudless  moon 
shed  on  all  beneath  it.  The  track 
which  I  had  for  some  time  followed 
with  much  difficulty,  now  led  through 
a  deep  and  rugged  gorge,  whose  sides, 
precipitous  and  broken,  were  clothed 
with  a  dark  luxuriant  copse.  For 
more  than  an  hour  I  had  neither  seen 
human  form  nor  habitation ;  but  now, 
for  the  first  time,  I  felt  the  depression 
of  solitude.  The  utter  desertion  and  si- 
lence of  the  ph&ce,  unbroken  except  by 
the  moaninff  of  the  night  wind,  filled 
my  mind  with  that  vague,  mysterious 
dread  which  men  attribute  to  supersti- 
tion. My  heart  leaped  within  me  assome 
broad  gray  rock,  likeasheeted  phantom 
in  the  noar  light  of  the  moon,  suddenly 
revealed  itself;  or  agiun,  when  my 
excited  fancv  beheld,  in  the  dark  top 
of  some  tall  fir  nodding  in  the  night 
breeze,  a  gigantic  demon  saluting  me 
with  "mop  and  moe,'*  or  beckoning  me 
towards  it  with  long  fantastic  arms. 
Full  of  such  fancies,  which  scare  us 
even  while  we  laugh  at  them,  I  slowly 
and  painfully  pursued  my  solitarv  way, 
frequently  scrambling  throug^h  sloughs 
and  fragments  of  timber,  which  storms 
had  dislodged  from  among  the  over- 
hanging rocks — often,  too,  obliged  to 
dismount  and  lead  my  horse  among 
chasms  and  difficulties  where  his  in- 
stinct would  scarcely  have  availed 
him.  The  labours  and  anxieties  of 
my  progress,  were  moreover  enhanced 
by  very  considerable  doubts  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  path  which  I  was 

rurstting — doubts  which  the  difficulty, 
might  almott  say  tlie  Impractioabititj 


of  the  rood,  very  nearly  reduced  to 
certainty.  While  thus  stmggltng  on- 
ward, my  eye  was  caught  by  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  figure  of  a  honemon, 
moving  cautiously  round  an  abrupt 
and  shadowy  prominence,  some  four  or 
five  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  me. 
As  this  figure  slowly  approached,  I 
had  ample  opportunity  of  scanning  hit 
garb  and  equipments.  He  was  roocmted 
upon  a  tall,  dark-coloured  horse,  aod 
enveloped  in  a  cloak.  He  wore,  more* 
over,  a  broad -brimmed  and  high- 
crowned  hat.  Thus  much  I  could 
plainly  distinguish,  as  the  form  of  the 
horseman  moved  between  me  and  the 
moonlight.  As  the  distance  between 
us  lessened,  I  cautiously  laid  my 
hand  upon  the  butt  of  one  of  my 
bolster  pistols,  resolved,  if  ooeasMW 
should  render  it  prudent,  to  deal  very 
briefly  with  the  cavalier  in  the  dook. 
When  he  had  approached  within 
about  forty  yards,  or\ven  less,  be, 
perceiving  me,  it  would  appear,  for  the 
first  time,  suddenly  reined  in,  Mid  stood 
in  the  centre  of  my  path,  in  stroviflr  and 
marked  relief  a^nst  the  clear  li^t  of 
the  moon,  motionless  and  dark^  as  if 
horse  and  man  were  carved  out  of 
black  marble.  Although  I  never  ooald 
accuse  myself  of  much  timidity  in 


sence  of  a  human  antagonist,  mr 

tion  was  not  by  any  means  pfesMont. 


That  I  stood  in  the  presence  and  within 
almost  certain  range  of  one  of  tbo»e 
bandits,  of  whose  quick  and  deadly  aim 
many  a  marvellous  tale  was  cnmnf, 
I  had  little  doubt ;  and  vet  mr  snani- 

•  •  9 

cions  were  not  sufficiently  confirmed 
to  warrant  me  in  anticipating  Ida  as- 
sault by  any  overt  aei  or  self-deleooe. 
It  was  clear  that,  if  shots  were  to  be 
exchanged,  he  must  have  the  advonto^ 
of  the  first.  With  a  keen  and  fixed 
gase,  therefore,  I  watched  every  move- 
ment of  his,  prepared,  on  the  a|»pcnr^ 
ance  of  any  gesture  indicating  an  a;»- 
peal  to  carbine  or  pistol,  instantly  to 
shoot  him,  if  I  could.  The  figwe, 
however,  made  no  such  gesture,  bat, 
after  a  considerable  pause,  addrea»^ 
me  in  a  rough,  good-humoured  voioo.. 

**  *  Signor,  you  travel  late,  and  on 
a  foul  track.  Santa  Maria  I  yoaoe«*U 
a  stout  heart.  Whitherward  do  tuu 
ride  r 

« *  To  Vallechia,  signor,*  replied  I« 
*  How  for  do  you  coll  it  hence  ?' 

«« <  To  Vallechia  1'  repeated  he  of  tb«» 
dook,  after  a  most 
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burst  of  merriment :  ^frorn  Vallechiiiy 
I  should  say.  Why,  your  hack  hath 
been  turned  upon  the  high  road  thither 
for  ten  miles  at  the  least,' 

"'Holy  devil  I*  muttered  I,  'here 
!&  a  pleasant  adventure  I  I  even  sas- 
pected  as  much.' 

"  <  Nevertheless,'  continued  the  horse- 
man, 'as  you  have  left  your  track, 
you  may  as  well  leave  it  a  little  farther. 
Vou  will  find  shelter  and  food,  though 
both  somewhat  of  the  coarsest,  ahout 
a  league  farther  on,  in  the  village ; 
but  if  you  turn  back,  it  is  most  like 
you  will  have  to  put  up  with  a  supper- 
less  nap  by  the  road  side.  Your  nag 
must  be  well  nigh  on  his  last  legs. 
What  a  devil  of  a  blunder !' 

'"A  devil  of  a  blunder,  indeed,* 
echoed  I.  '  I  sec  no  better  course 
than  that  you  recommend.  About  a 
league  arhead  you  say  the  village  lies  ?' 

"  With  these  words  I  put  my  horse 
agiun  to  a  walk,  intending,  before  I 
reached  my  acquaintance — whom,  in 
spite  of  his  frank  air  and  honest  voice,  I 
did  not  quite  like — to  stop  under  pre- 
tence of  setting  my  saddle-girths  to 
rights ;  in  reality,  in  order  to  let  him 
pass  me  without  the  necessity  of  turn- 
mg  my  back  upon  him. 

" « By  Saint  Anthony,  signer,*  ex- 
claimed he,  as  I  slowly  approached 
htm,  'your  horse  has  gone  lame.  This 
IS  worse  again :  see,  he  stumbles.  By 
Bacchus,  you  must  lead  him  and 
walk.' 

"  It  was  indeed  too  true.  Some 
strain  or  damage  received  in  scram- 
bling through  the  broken  inequalities 
and  obstructions  of  the  road  had  indeed 
rendered  him  perfectly  lame. 

♦"Holy  apostle  I '  cried  my  sympa- 
thetic acquaintance,  '  this  is  the  very 
extremity  of  ill  luck.  Yes,  you  have, 
indeed,  but  one  course  before  vou  now, 
and  well  if  you  can  achieve  it.  You 
must  on  to  the  village.  Old  Beppo 
can  afford  you  shelter  for  the  night,  as 
well  as  a  fair  bottle  of  wine,  and  in  the 
morning,  if  not  before,  he  will  set 
your  beast  to  rights.  An  honest  com- 
panion is  old  Giuseppi,  and  a  first-rate 
farrier  to  boot.  Three  miles  hence 
you  will  find  the  old  inn  by  the  road 
side.  But  here  again — ^here  is  another 
rub.  Y(m  must  follow  the  road  we 
are  upon,  seeing  you  know  no  other  ; 
and  thus,  at  once,  we  have  the  distance 
doubled ; — whereas,  if  you  could  but 
make   out  your  way  by  the  bridle 


track  ■  Stay,  it  most  want  nearly 

two  good  hours  of  midnight.  I  have 
more  than  half  a  mind  to  turn  about 
and  sot  you  on  the  path.  I'm  time 
enough — time  enough,  sir,  for  my 
errand  ; — a  funeral — my  old  cousin's 
funeral;  but  I  am  too  early  by  an 
hour  or  more.  I  can  walk  my  horse 
ten  miles  in  little  more  than  three 
hours,  and  there  I  am  before  two 
o'clock.  So  never  make  words  about 
it ;  I  am  your  man :  follow  me.  I'll 
lead  you  as  far  as  the  two  chestnut 
trees,  and  thence  I  can  point  out  the 
path  to  you ; — so  that,  unless  misfor- 
tune is  resolved  to  make  a  meal  of 
you,  you  can't  well  meet  another  mis- 
hap for  this  night.' 

"  So  saying,  my  new  friend  put  his 
horse  into  a  slow  walk  in  the  direction 
in  which  I  was  about  to  move.  '  Of 
a  truth,'  thought  I,  '  a  most  accommo- 
dating gentleman! — somewhat  suspi- 
cious, though  ;  and  yet  why  should  he 
seem  less  trustworthy  in  my  eyes  than 
I  in  his  ?  He  may  be,  after  all,  a  very 
honest,  inoffensive  sort  of  person.  At 
all  events,  come  what  will,  I  cannot 
part  company  unless  he  choose  it ;  and, 
after  all,  we  stand  but  man  to  man — 
and  the  devil  is  in  the  dice  if  I  cannot 
make  good  my  own  in  a  fair  field.' 
With  these  encouraging  reflections,  I 
followed  my  companion  along  the  un- 
equal road,  under  the  broad  shadowy 
boughs  of  the  wild  wood,  whicn 
covered  the  sides  of  the  glen.  The 
path,  after  many  windings,  opened 
upon  a  wide  level,  surrounded  by  low 
hills,  and  covered  unequally  by  patches 
of  forest.  As  we  pursued  our  way, 
my  comrade  chatted  gaily,  now  and 
then  interrupting  his  discourse  with 
some  fragment  of  an  ancient  ditty,  and 
altogether  with  so  frank  and  joyous 
an  air,  that  my  suspicions  gradually 
disappeared,  and  instead  of  keeping 
cautiously  in  the  rear,  I  took  my  place 
by  his  side.  A  handsome  face,  carry- 
ing an  expression  at  once  bold  and 
honest,  and  lit  up,  as  it  seemed  habi- 
tually, with  a  reckless,  jolly  good 
humour,  further  won  upon  my  good 
opinion.  I  laughed  and  talked  freely 
with  him,  and  it  was  with  real  regpret 
that  at  length  I  reached  the  spot 
where  he  was  to  leave  me  to  explore 
the  rest  of  my  way  alone. 

" '  Here  we  are,  signer,'  said  he, 
reining  in  his  steed — 'here  we  are  9^ 
the  two  chestnut^  and  here  we  pifft. 
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Now  mark  my  directions,  for  amistalce 
may  cost  you  your  supper.  You  see 
that  gray  rock  on  which  the  moon  is 
shining.  It  stands  just  heside  three 
or  four  old  trees.  Pass  by  that  and 
turn  to  your  right  behind  thut  dark 
screen  of  wood ;  ride  through  the 
open  glade  for  about  half  a  mile,  and 
when  you  reach  the  open  ground,  ride 
right  a-head,  and  a  few  hundred  yards 
will  see  you  upon  the  road  again: 
then  take  the  left  hand,  and  ten  mi- 
nutes will  bring  you  to  the  inn,  the 
first  building  you  meet,  a  large  house 
with  some  old  fruit  trues  about  it — 
and  so  signer,  good  night.* 

**  With  these  words  my  companion 
turned  his  horse's  head  away,  and  at  a 
slow  trot  began  to  retrace  his  steps. 
I  watched  him  until  his  receding 
figure  disappeared  in  the  mists  of 
night ;  and  then,  with  a  light  heart, 
began  to  follow  the  course  which  he 
had  indicated. 

"  By  a  close  attention  to  the  direc- 
tions which  I  had  received,  I  reached 
the  road,  and  was  proceeding  leisurely 
upon  it  toward  the  object  of  my  im- 
mediate search,  when  my  ear  was 
struck  by  the  sound  of  a  voice  chant- 
ing a  song,  but  so  far  away  that  I 
could  distmguish  nothing  more  than 
that  the  tones  were  those  of  a  roan. 
As  I  rode  on,  however,  the  sounds 
became  more  and  more  distinct,  and 
at  length  I  clearly  descried  the  object 
from  whence  they  issued.  A  little 
man  was  seated  by  the  road  side,  upon 
a  block  of  stone,  or  some  other  tem- 
porary resting-place,  and,  with  folded 
arms  and  his  legs  extended  before  him, 
was  chanting  lustily,  and  with  no  very 
harmonious  cadences,  some  rude  ama- 
tory verses.  Upon  seeing  me  he  forth- 
with suspended  liis  vocal  exercises, 
stood  erect,  walked  two  or  three 
paces  away  from  the  road — stopped, 
turned  round,  and  altogether  appeared 
Tery  much  discomposed  by  the  inter- 
ruption which  my  evidently  unexpected 
arrival  had  caused.  Having  exchanged 
m  courteous  salutation,  I  had  passed  on 
some  short  distance,  when  the  little 
man  overtook  mo. 

" '  Signor,'  said  he,  dofliog  his  cap 
with  a  lowly  reverence,  as  soon  as  be 
had  reached  my  horse's  head, '  will  you 
pardon  a  great  liberty  ?' 

**<UoadiW,  I  dare  say,'  replied  I. 
*  Speak  f^efy — can  1  serve  you?' 
*    **  <  Most  enentUNy,  your  excellency/ 


Replied  he.  '  I  am  a  poor  man»  a 
trader  in  small  wares :  they  are  here 
in  my  pack — the  whole  set  are  not 
worth  a  ducat ;  and  I  have  not  sold  to 
the  value  of  a  baiocco.  I  am  indeed, 
air,  miserably  poor — oh,  miserably 
poorl* 

«*  *  Do  you  want  an  alms  "*'  inquired  I. 

•*  *  No  signer,'  he  replied  ;  *  no,  I 
do  not  want  alms,  though  I  do  noc 
know  how  soon  I  mav,*  he  added  ha^ 
tily.  '  Heaven  knows  I  am  vkretrhedly 
poor !' 

"  *  What,  then,  would  yon  have 
of  me,  in  the  name  of  patience?'  cried 
I.     *  Speak  out,  man.' 

"  *  Merely,  sir,*  replied  he,  with  an 
effort — '  merely  your  company.  I  pre- 
sume your  course  lies  through  sooic 
neighbtouring  town,  where  I  mij^ht  get 
my  supper  and  rest.  An  onion  and 
a  piece  of  bread  supplies  the  ooe*  and 
an  armful  of  straw  the  other.  We 
poor  men  must  live  as  we  may.* 

"*You  have  rightly  guessed/  re- 
plied I.  '  I  tftn  on  the  way  to  a  place 
of  refreshment;  and  unless  the  ^idfi 
with  whom  1  have  just  parted  has  «le- 
ceived  me,  we  are  now  even  within  a  mile 
of  it.  So  walk  with  me,  and  welcome.* 

**  The  poor  man  was  profuse  in  hi^ 
acknowleagments ;  and  so,  toward 
the  village  we  went,  side  by  side.  .\» 
we  proceeded,  I  could  perceive  nretty 
plainly  that  my  companion  was  by  no 
means  well  at  ease.  Many  and  fearful 
glances  he  stole  around,  and  not  an- 
frequently  I  detected  him  in  the  act  uf 
glancing  stealthily  and  suspiciously  ai 
myself.  Whatever  misgivmgs,  blow. 
ever,  he  may  have  had  respecting  me» 
they  were  soon  laid  at  rest,  and  he 
began  to  converse  with  me  with  le»« 
reserve,  and  in  a  tone  bordering  upon 
the  confMential. 

"'Signer,'  said  he,  *  I  am  rather 
a  timid  traveller,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  hills.  "Flie 
fact  is,  sir,'  continued  he,  lowering^  hU 
voice  to  a  whisper,  *  I  was  once  roEl*rd 
among  them,  about  twenty  years  aito  : 
stripped  to  my  skin,  and  nothing  icfl 
me  but  a  pair  of  old  trousers:  and, 
afler  all,  I  had  a  run  of  two  mile^  or 
more  to  get  out  of  the  villains*  hands.  I 
should  have  died  of  fatigue  and  ex- 
haustion but  for  the  charity  nf  s«>m^ 
good  monks — thessints  reward  tltom  !* 

**  The  caution  of  the  worth v  pr«tlAr 
was,  then,  to  say  the  le]i»t  oi^it,  (K'r- 
Ibctly  Justifiable ;    yet   I  own  that    I 
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frequently  gr«t!ied  my  tute  for  the 
oomtcal  during  the  coarse  of  our  brief 
joamey,  by  practising  upon  the  ever- 
vakeful  fears  of  my  companion — ample 
opportunity  for  which  was  afforded  in 
the  dim  uncertain  outline  of  the  rocks 
mnd  underwood  with  which  the  ground 
was  unequally  covered,  and  which,  in 
many  places,  offered  a  rude  resemblance 
to  the  outline  of  human  figures  grouped 
together.  Thus  chatting,  we  had 
ridden  on  for  some  time,  when  to  my 
infinite  satisfaction,  and  no  less  so  to 
that  of  my  companion,  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  object  of  our  march. 

"  The  road,  at  the  point  at  which 
we  had  arrived,  made  a  sudden  sweep 
down  an  abrupt  descent,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  bottom  of  a  glen,  inter- 
sected in  its  middle  by  a  winding 
river,  whose  foam  and  eddies  glittered 
like  silver  in  the  moonlight.  Over 
this  river  the  road  was  conducted  by 
tti  old  ivy-maatled  bridge,  at  the  far 
end  of  which  stood  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  town.  Some  fine  old  trees 
cast  their  l»t»ad  leaves  over  the  road, 
and  sheltered,  in  picturesque  groups, 
a  quaint  and  extensive  building,  which 
stood  upon  the  near  side  of  the  river, 
having  something  of  the  mixed  charac- 
ter of  a  house  and  a  castle — in  many 
parts  very  much  decayed  and  dilapi- 
dated, and  in  some  even  ruinous.  The 
de^p-mouthed  baying  of  a  watch-dog 
now  arose  fW>m  the  solitary  yard  of 
the  old  place,  enhancing,  if  any  thing 
were  required  to  do  so,  by  its  angry 
kowlings,  the  desolate  and  melancholy 
diaracter  of  the  scene.  This  old 
building,  then,  .was  the  inn  to  which 
my  recent  guide  had  directed  me,  and 
a  comfortless  one,  judging  by  external 
appearances*  it  was  likely  to  prove. 
Arrived  at  the  door,  we  gave  summary 
notice  of  our  advent  by  repeated 
knockings  administered  with  nearty 
good  will,  and  accompanied  by  the 
most  vooifbrous  clamours  upon  honest 
Beppo.  But  although  these  noises, 
by  no  means  inconsiderable,  were  im- 
proved into  a  most  energising  din  by 
the  fDorions  yelltngs  of  the  watch-dog, 
we  had  long  to  wait  before  our  sum- 
mons produced  any  other  effect  than 
that  of  wearying  ourselves.  At  length 
a  window  at  some  height  in  the  build- 
ing was  openeii,  and  a  shrill  cracked 
voice  inquired,  in  no  very  courteous 
tones,  whiat  we  wanted.  After  some 
.{Murley»  the  window  was  closed  again, 


and  in  a  short  time  an  old  grey-headed 
little  man,  half  habited,  opened  the 
door,  and  after  a  curious  scrutiny,  as- 
sisted by  the  light  of  a  small  lamp 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  admitted 
myself  and  my  companion  into  a  kind 
of  hall,  whose  shattered  watnscotting 
and  ruinous*  appearance  promised  no 
very  cheering  reception.  Before  en- 
tering, I  transferred  my  pistols  fron 
the  holster  pipes  to  my  coat  pocket, 
and  throwing  the  reins  upon  mjf 
hor8e*s  neck,  trusted  to  his  exhausted 
condition  to  keep  him' from  wandering 
far.  At  the  same  time  I  directed  the  old 
man,  who  was  indeed  Beppo  himself, 
to  have  the  beast  cared  for.  This 
done,  I  followed  mine  host  through 
several  passages  and  chambers,  at  the 
end  of  which  I  found  myself  in  a  hu^ 
old-fashioned  kitchen,  on  whose  hearth 
blazed  and  crackled  a  cheerful  fire  of 
wood.  Stretched  on  the  stone  floor 
before  it  lay  two  boys,  fast  asleep,  and 
by  its  side,  in  a  chiur,  sat  a  girl,  also 
soundly  slumbering.  At  the  harsh 
and  well-known  accents  of  old  Beppo, 
the  three  sleepers  started  to  their  reet, 
and  af^er  some  grumblings  on  their 
part,  and  not  a  few  oaths  and  impre- 
cations on  his,  they  began  to  apply 
themselves  in  right  earnest  to  make  us 
comfortable. 

"  Speedily  were  we,  myself  and  my 
humble  companion,  who  at  my  invita- 
tion shared  the  repast,  supplied  with 
a  cold  pasty  and  a  eteammg  omelet, 
and  with  right  good  will  did  we  apply 
ourselves  to  these  right  savoury  viands, 
seasoned,  too,  as  I  had  been  led  to  ex- 
pect, with  a  bottle  of  excellent  wine. 
When  I  had  somewhat  appeased  the 
rage  of  hunger  and  thirst,  I  began 
leisurely  to  scan  the  apartment  and  its 
inmates.  In  the  former  I  observed 
nothing  worthy  of  remark,  but  to  my 
no  small  surprise,  among  the  latter  I 
j^cognised,  in  the  girl  whom  I  had 
seen  sleeping  by  the  hearth  on  my  en- 
trance, a  kitchen-wench,  who  having 
served  in  the  Picardi  castle  for  several 
years,  had  suddenly  one  night  disap- 
(leared,  without  leaving  any  trace  to 
suggest  whit  her  wat*d  she  had  gone,  or 
what  had  become  of  her.  On  seeing 
and  recognising  this  poor  creature 
thus  unexpectedly,  I  was  about  to 
utter  an  exclamation  of  surprise  when 
she  checked  me  by  a  gesture  of  alarm 
and  impatience,  accompanied  by  a 
glance  of  peculiar  significaBce  towards 
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the  old  inn-keeper»  who  was  now 
standing  before  the  fire,  with  his  back 
towards  us.  In  compliance  with  the 
mute  direction  of  the  girl»  I  thereupon 
remained  silent,  having,  by  a  repeated 
and  more  accurate  inspection,  satisfied 
myself  of  the  identity  of  the  person. 
There  was  something  in  the  expres- 
sion of  face  with  which  the  grirl  had 
glanced  at  the  old  man,  brief  though 
that  glance  had  been,  which  left  upon 
my  mind  an  indefmablc  and  unpleasant 
impression  ;  nor  was  this  ambiguity  of 
feeling  towards  my  host  at  all  favour- 
ably determined  by  the  peculiarities  of 
his  outward  man.  He  was,  as  I  have 
said,  a  small  man,  his  body,  dispropor- 
tioned  to  his  limbs,  waslong,  and  curved 
like  that  of  a  wasp ;  his  shoulders  were 
unusually  narrow,  and  this  defect  was 
rendered  more  conspicuously  striking 
by  the  enormous  magnitude  of  his  dis- 
proportioned  head  ;  his  hair  was  griz- 
zled and  long,  his  eyebrows  bushy,  his 
eyes  restless,  and  in  expression  very 
sinister,  his  nose  flat  and  drooping,  his 
mouth  large  and  furnished  with  a  per- 
fect row  of  jagged  fangs.  A  consi- 
derable projection  of  the  under  jaw, 
added  to  a  face  which  expressed,  in  no 
ordinary  d^ee,  cunning  and  deceit,  a 
character  of  sternness  which,  in  mo- 
ments of  the  smallest  excitement, 
amounted  almost  to  ferocity.  Such 
features  and  such  a  cast  of  counte- 
nance were,  in  themselves,  a  cautionary 
notice  ;  and  though  clothed  in  all  the 
graces  and  smiles  of  what,  from  the 
moment  that  my  dress,  which  was  of 
rich  material,  caught  the  light,  had 
become  a  studiously  courteous  wel- 
come, could  not  banish  or  disguise 
what,  in  my  mind,  appeared  the  inef- 
faceable stamp  pf  guilt.  I  know  not 
how  it  was,  however,  though  thus 
clearly  appreciating  the  villanous  cha- 
racter stamped  upon  the  face  of  this 
man,  no  shadow  of  suspicion  *  or 
thought  of  danger  associated  with 
him  for  a  moment  crossed  my  mind ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  felt  in  unusual 
spirits,  and  altogether  free  from  re- 
serve. I  laughed,  I  joked,  I  sang 
songs;  I  compelled  the  poor  little 
pedlar  to  do  the  same,  and  whether  it 
was  that  the  snug  [fire  and  cosy 
kitchen  had  kindled  the  spirit  of  the 
vagrant  merchant,  or,  as  I  more  than 
half  suspect,  that  the  wine  of  which  he 
had  partaken  contained  some  strange 
ingredienti  cerUiA  Ui«  that  he  met  mj 


^ety  with  mor6  than  oormpoiid- 
ing  hiUrity  and  confidence;  he  tan^ 
his  best  songs,  and  told  a  hundred 
stories  of  strange  adren tores,  in  which 
he  himself  had  played  the  part  of 
hero ;  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  boast 
of  his  bargains,  and  dropped  plcntifiil 
hints  to  the  effect  that  he  was  bj  no 
means  so  poor  a  man  as  he  might  eeen, 
and,  in  short,  was  to  the  full  as  indis- 
creet as  I,  if  not  more  so. 

''  Suddenly,  however,  and  almost  in 
the  midst  of  his  bobterous  jollity,  the 
honest  pedlar  learned  back  in  hia  chair, 
and  WAS  almost  instantly  fast  asleep. 
The  inn-keeper  shrugged  his  mis- 
shapen shonlders,  smiled,  and  shook 
his  head,  observing,  at  the  same  time, 
*  Poor  devil  1  how  tired  he  is — pity 
such  a  light  heart  should  hare  so  hard 
a  trade.  Would  yoa»  signer,  desire 
to  see  your  chamber  ?' 

**  I  assented. 

**  *  Martha,'  continnsd  hs^  tmuog 
to  the  girl,  and  pointing  to  the  ahns- 
bering  pedlar.  Met  thu  honest  man 
have  such  a  resting-place  m  yon  csa 
make  out  for  him  at  so  short  ootiees. 
You  may  as  well  make  it  bsrs*-.iiot  in 
in  that  comer,  devil  t*  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed,  fixing  on  the  girl  a  trstuen- 
dous  look — <not  in  that  oomcr,  ycMi 
limb  of  hell  1'  and  then,  alter  a 
he  added,  *  place  it  here,  in  the 
bourhood  of  the  firSf  snug  and 
the  poor  man  must  be  made  comlbrt- 
able.  These  sluttish  senrants»'  eoa- 
tinued  he,  probably  in  the  way  of  ap^ 
logy  ior  bis  unacooontable  burst  of 
fury,  <  are  enough  to  make  Job  himself 
blaspheme.' 

'*  So  Barring,  and  mnttering  sH  the 
way  to  himself,  he  kd  me  throefh 
several  psssages  to  the  foot  of  a  oboMT 
and  antique  staircase  of  oak  %  this  we 
ascended,  and  traversinff  ^  ercakkig 
and  half  rotten  flooring  of  several 
rooms,  whose  bare  and  mildewed 
walls  afforded  but  a  dreary  angwy  of 
what  I  wss  to  expect,  my  host  tbrev 
open  a  lai^ge  door,  with  mssrinr  and 
dingy  pillars  of  carved  wood  at  either 
side,  and  with  a  low  revertnes  m- 
formed  me  that  this  was  mj  chsmkcr. 
I  entered,  and  found  a  qisiMOQS  apart- 
ment hung  with  dusty  and  tstterad 
tq>estry,  whose  desolate  sppssffanc<j 
was  much  enhanced  by  the  sheeace  of 
all  furniture  excepting  a  bed  without 
cortains,  whose  four  t^  posts  sleod  at 
respective  comers  naked  m^A 
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oomfortless  as  the  thorn  masts  of  a 
wreck ;  two  or  three  old  chairs  and 
one  small  table  completed  the  garni- 
ture of  the  room.  Opposite  to  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  and  at  the  same  side 
with  the  door  through  which  we  had 
entered,  was  the  hearth,  exhibiting  a 
bnge  and  shadowy  chasm,  which  might 
have  stabled,  at  least,  two  horses  com- 
f<H*tabl7.  The  cheerless  aspect  of 
this  place,  with  all  its  dost,  cobwebs, 
and  nakedness  about  it,  speedily  sub- 
dued the  Arolicsome  spirit  which  had 
kindled  so  madly  within  me  in  the 
snug  old  kitchen,  by  the  roaring  fire  of 
crackling  faggots.  There  was  some- 
thing hungry  and  treacherous  in  the 
dark  and  comfortless  chamber,  which 
accorded  well  with  the  sinister  and  for- 
bidding aspect  of  my  host — something 
which  indistinctly  boded  danger,  and 
whispered  to  the  startled  ear  beware  I 
My  host  placed  the  candle  upon  the 
table,  and,  with  another  profound  re- 
verence and  a  courteous  benediction, 
took  his  departure^ 

**  I  was  now  alone.     It  is  wonder- 
ful how  intensely  the  outward  seemmg 
of  things,  the  mere  form  and  colour 
of  what  surrounds  us,  will  move  the 
temper  of  the  mind.     Had  my  host 
conducted  me  to  a  snug  modem-Iookine 
chamber  of  moderate  dimensions,  with 
due  allowance  of  tables,  chairs,  ward- 
robes, and  curtains,  and  contuning, 
above  aU,  a  cheery  fire  in  the  grate,  I 
should  probably  have  enjoyed  the  same 
cheerful  good   humour,  sleeping   or 
waking,  throughout  the  night ;  but  as 
it  was,  in  a  vast  and  dim  old  chamber, 
through  whose  damp  vacancy  a  soli- 
tary candle  shed  a  partial  and  uncer- 
tain light,  if  possible  more  depressira^ 
than  £urkness  itself,  far,  as  it  seemed, 
from  the  inhabited  part  of  the  mansion, 
and  separated  by  a  long  succession  of 
passages,  and  chambers,  and  sturcases, 
which  I  should  have  been  puzzled  to 
retrace,  from  all  the  human  inhabitants 
of  the  house,  I  felt,  I  knew  not  how,  a 
certain  suspicion  and  uneasiness  creep 
over  me,  which  I  could  neither  account 
for  nor  control.    Without  undressing, 
I  threw  myself  upon  the  bed,  leaving 
the  candle  burning  upon  the  table  be- 
side  me.     I  soon  fell  into   an   un- 
easy slumber,  f^om  which,  however,  I 
speedily  started  with  that  vague  sen- 
sation  of  horror   which    sometimes 
overoomes  the  slumbering  mind.     I 
gazed  fearfully  round  the  room ;  it  was 
Vol.  XXI..-Na  123. 


empty  as  before.    I  sate  up  in  the 
bed,  and  raised  the  candle  above  my 
head,  that  its  light  might  fall  more 
distinctly  on  every  object ;    but   nOf 
there  was    nothing    to    awaken   my 
suspicions;   all  was   silent,  and  just 
as  I  had  left  it.      I  lay  Mown  again, 
but  could  not  sleep.     I  felt  restless, 
anxious,  and  almost  awestruck.      A 
kind  of  vague,  superstitious  excite- 
ment came  upon  me;    I  could  not 
rest ;  I  could  not  remain  still ;  I  got 
up,  and,  taking  the  candle  in  my  handy 
resolved  to  satisfy  myself  that  nothing 
was  lurking  in  tiie  obscure  corners  of 
the  room.     I  seized  my  naked  sword  in 
one  hand,  and  the  candle  in  the  other, 
and  proceeded  to  search  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  the  chamber,     I  even 
went  so  far  as  to  examine  the  huge 
chimney :  in  its  dark  chasm  the  faint 
light  of  the  candle  was  lost  at  once, 
and  I  remember  well  thrusting,  as  high 
as  my  arm  could  reach  with  my  rapier, 
but  without  any  result  except  that  two 
or  three  bats  whirred  down,  and  flitted 
round    me   in  wide,  uneven  circles. 
Few  who  have  ever  indulged  the  kind 
of  uneasiness  which  at  that  moment 
actuated  me,  can  be    ignorant  that 
when  once  yielded  to,  it  asserts  the 
most  capricious  and  unreasonable  do- 
minion over  its  victim,  leading  him,  in 
his  fantastic  search,  to  places  which, 
so  fer  from  affording  verge  enough  to 
a  human  being,  could  scarcely  accom- 
modate a  reasonably-proportioned  gui- 
nea-pig.    In  the  course  of  my  explo- 
ratory rambles,  I  clambered  upon  the 
table  to    examine    the    window-sills^ 
which  were  placed  high  in  the  wall, 
and  deeply  sunk,  lest  some  assassin 
should  lie  coiled  in  their  recesses ;  and 
althoueh,  as  you  may  have  easily  anti- 
cipated, I  found  nothing  of  the  kind, 
yet  my  scrutiny  was  rewarded  by  a 
discovery  which  did  not  tend  to  quiet 
my  uneasiness.     This  was  no  other 
than  a  complete  set  of  thick,  and  by 
no  means  antiaue  iron   stauncheons, 
strong  and  firmly  sunk  into  the  stone 
window-irame  above  and  below.  Each 
window  exhibited  the  same  sinister  and 
gaol-like  security.    I  confess  I  thought 
this  precaution  somewhat  strange,  nor 
were  my  suspicions  diminished  by  ob- 
serving that  these  bars  were  unlike  all 
the  other  garniture  of  the  room,  sound 
and  in  good  repair,  in  some  places  ex- 
hibiting, apparently  with  the  freshness 
of  yesterday,  traces  of  the  skill  of  the 
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plnmber  anj  the  unitlL  I  tarne4  now 
to  the  doori  and  opening  it,  looked 
out  upon  the  dark  passage.  There 
If  as  nothing  there  but  the  chill  night 
air*  ^hich  floated  cheerlessly  into  the 
chamber*  causing  my  eandle  to  flare 
and  flicker  like  a  torch.  I  closed  it 
again*  and  having  examined  the  primt 
ing  of  my  pistols*  and  laid  them  aloqg 
with  my  sword  close  beside  me^  I  threw 
myself  once  more  upon  the  bed,  I 
scorned  to  admit  even  to  myself  that  I 
fearodany  thing,  I  had  an  unbounded 
reliance  upon  my  own  ^tivity  and 
strength*  and  a  sanguine  confidence  in 
my  fortune.  With  my  good  weapons 
beside  me  I  set  all  odds  at  nought*  and 
thoup^b  ever  and  anon  something 
withm  me  whispered  — 'Leave  this 
room  and  get  thee  down^the  Philis- 
tines be  unon  thee>*bestir  thyself* 
lest  they  tave  thee  sleeping*-^yot  such 
thoughts  crossed  my  mind  but  fleet- 
ingly*  and  were  despised. 

^'  As  I  lay  thus  listlessly*  the  sweet 
slumbers  of  fati^e  stole  over  me;  the 
chamber  in  which  I  lajr  ^adually  be- 
eame  confused  and  indistinct  |  my  fa- 
tigues and  anxieties  were  ahke  for- 
gotten in  deep  and  calm  unconscious- 
ness. 

*'  From  this  state  of  happy  oblivion 
I  was  aroused  by  the  pressure  of  a 
hand  upon  my  shoulder*  and  the  admi- 
pistration  of  two  or  diree  impatient 
jolts  thoroughly  awakened  me.  Istarted 
upright  in  the  bed^  and  mechanieall  v 
stretcbed  my  hand  towards  the  pistols 
which  by  beside  me.  The  precaution 
waa  unnecessary  |  mv  visitor  was  a  h* 
male-^^e  jpoor  gtrl  whose  person  I 
)iad  recoffmsed  in  the  kitchen  before. 
The  cancue  bad  hardly  wasted  since  I 
had  closed  my  eyes ;  I  could  not  bare 
slept  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I  gaaed 
fixedly  upon  the  features  of  the  ser- 
vant girlt  they  were  tense  and  pale  as 
those  of  death :  there  was  such  mortal 
•iptation  in  the  faee  as  flUed  my  mind 
with  swe.  With  an  impressive  and 
Imploring  gesture,  several  times  re- 
peated* she  ei\joined  silence*  and  then 
moing  forward*  the  whispered  with 
slow  and  startling  emnhssis.  ■ 

^*  Within  a  few  minutes*  mmrdereri 
win  oome  to  your  bedside:  I  wish  you 
to  escape.  Draw  the  tapestry  at  this 
side  of  ^our  bed ;  you  will  find  a  door 
hehbd  it ;  a  long  passage  leads  Arom 
it  to  «  flight  of  steps*  and  they  to  the 
lutoh^Q*     W«it  a  the  be«d  of  the 


litairs  with  your  drawn  aword  in  yov 
hand,  and  when  you  hear  me  say«  God 
send  us  all  better  dayf *  it  shaU  be  a 
signal  to  you  that  one  of  them  is  shoot 
to  enter  from  the  kitchen  the  passage 
where  you  standi  drive  the  sword 
through  him*  and  nm  into  tlie  kitcfaep* 
where  you  will  find  another,  perhaps 
two ;  1  shall  take  care  that  no  more 
are  there.    Be  finot  and  pray  to  God.* 

« With  these  words  she  glided 
speedily  from  the  room*  leaving  aie 
horror-struck  at  the  sudden  and 
ghastly  intimation.  With  silent  m> 
pidity  I  rose  from  the  bed«^nj  pre- 
parations were  speedily  made.  I  stnek 
my  pistols  in  my  belt*  and  taking 
my  naked  sword  under  my  arms  ^ 
soon  found  the  door  whioh  mj  pro- 
tectress had  described*  I  extinguished 
the  candle*  and*  entering  the  pasw4{% 
closed  the  door  behind  me, 

**  This  passage  was  extremeljr  nar- 
row and  low  |  the  floor  and  onliug 
were  of  stone  |  and*  as  I  imi^ined*  its 
whole  width  lay  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall.  Along  this  straage  corridor  I 
cautiously  pushed  my  wav  i  and«  niter 
a  ^rogreu  which  aopeared  all  but  inter* 
minablef  I  reached  the  first  of  n  flight 
of  steep  'stone  steM  leading  dow»> 
wards*  and  here  1  paused.  I  hni 
hardly  ceased  to  move  when  I  bncnme 
oonscious  that  every  sound*  ev>«n  that 
of  the  lightest  foot-tread  upon  the 
kitchen  floor*  was  distinctly  nndthle 
where  I  stood-  I  heard  tlie  ahnl^ 
fling  of  many  feet  to  and  flno*  a^ 
companied  by  a  great  deal  of  whisper 
ing.  These  sounds  oontinuiog  lor  a 
long  time^  without  being  Iblkmnd  by 
any  decisive  result*  mv  nervea  wart 
giidually  wrought  by  the  suspnnae  ia 
which  I  stood  to  such  a  pitch  of  ex- 
citement* that  I  oouM  not  renaia  atitt. 
I  descended  the  stairs  with  the  ttlmoet 
caution,  When  I  had  reached  th*  lboC» 
I  found  a  space  which  aflforded  tiuk 
more  than  standing  room.  Straight 
before  me*  and  withUi  4  few  inches  of 
my  face*  was  the  door  whwh  npqud 
upon  the  kitchen*  This  was  a  dDable 
door*  constructed*  as  I  aHerwnrds 
found*  so  as  to  resemble  from  wiihoot 
a  sort  of  cupboard.  Abroadebinh  in 
the  oentre»  where  the  two  vidvna  mH^ 
admitted  a  bright  stream  of  Kgbtt 
and  placing  mi  eyo  at  the  apertnra*  I 
witnessed*  unobserved*  a  scene  which 
no  occurrence  of  my  after  Ufa  hna 
nvaUcd  t9  ^bUtwaio. 
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^  At  the  side  of  the  chamber  opposite 
to  that  at  whioh  I  was  placed,  stood 
the  bed  in  which  lay  the  poor  pedlar : 
his  deep  stertorous  breathing  sufll- 
oientlj  attested  the  soundness  of  the 
slumber  in  whioh  he  was  locked.  A 
blazing  faogot  flamed  and  fliclcered  on 
the  hearthi  throwing  an  intense  but 
uncertain  light  over  the  whole  scene. 
Close  by  the  fire  stood  two  stout  fel-> 
lows,  in  one  of  whom  I  recognised, 
without  difficulty,  my  good-humoured 

guide.  Beside  them  sat  a  third,  with 
is  legs  extended  towards  the  cheering 
blaae,  while  with  an  air  of  sublime 
abstraotion,  he  leisurely  smoked  a  long 
pipe.  At  the  same  time  I  observed 
the  girl  to  whom  I  owed  the  timely 
warning,  whose  success  was  yet  so 
doubtfti},emploved  in  carrying  towards 
the  bed  in  which  my  poor  comrade  was 
sleeping,  a  large  tub,  or  bucket.  Be. 
side  the  bed  stood  Giuseppe  himself, 
»  hideous  incarnation  of  evil,  glaring 
npon  the  uncoaseious  slumberer.  A 
boy,  resting  his  head  upon  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  was  Aist  asleep  also.  Such 
was  the  seene  which  mv  ilrst  glance 
through  the  aperture  of  the  door  re- 
vealed, under  the  fierce  and  restless 
light  of  the  biasing  wood  fire.  The 
bflJeftil  and  ominous  scowl  which  dark- 
ened  the  fbatures  of  the  IH-fkvoured 
innkeeper,  and  something  like  a  fore- 
boding of  what  was  about  to  happen| 
rivetted  mv  attention  to  the  group 
about  the  humble  bed  where  the  poor 
little  traveller  lay.  The  innkeeper 
•tooped  forward,  and  with  a  sudden 
jerk  of  his  hand  threw  the  bed-clothes 
down,  so  at  to  leave  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  of  the  sleeper  bare,  exoept 
Ibr  the  ooarM  shirt  whieh  covered  It. 
He  next  slid  his  arm  gently  under  the 
■lioiilders  of  the  anconsoious  roan,  and 
slowly  drew  his  body  towards  the  edge 
of  the  bed.  At  thu  moment  the  girl 
placed  the  bucket  at  the  side  of  th^ 
pallet,  and  with  an  expression  of 
itrange  horror  tnrned  towards  the 
door  where  I  stood,  and  passed  on 
IVnm  my  sight.  Giuseppe  now  drew 
the  shouldera  completely  over  the 
edge  of  the  couch,  so  that  the  head 
bong  down  towards  the  floor.  The 
poor  wretch  continued  to  sleep.  The 
mnkeeper  beckoned  now  to  one  of 
bis  companions,  who  stood  at  the  fire. 
The  man  came  over  to  the  bed,  and 
listlessly  shoved  the  bucket  with  his 
foot,  until  he  bad  lirooght  it  diieetly 


under  the  head  of  the  sleeping  man. 
I  could  endure  no  more.  My  resolvt. 
tion  was  taken.  I  set  mv  shoulder 
against  the  door,  and  strained  every 
muscle  in  my  body  in  the  desperate 
effort  to  burst  it  open.  The  effort,  tro* 
raendous  though  it  was,  was  made  in 
vain«  The  door  iras  fhstened  without 
and  that  so  efVisctually,  that  the  assault 
with  which  I  had  just  taxed  its 
strength  had  hardly  availed  to  maka 
the  fastenings  creak.  Well  was  it  for 
me,  however,  that  this  sound,  slight 
though  it  was,  occurred  whiie  the  viU 
lain  was  shoving  the  buoket,  as  I  have 
Just  told  yout  with  Ms  fbot  along  the 
floor.  Had  that  little  sound  but 
reached  the  ear  ef  any  of  the  wrctchea 
who  oecupied  the  cnamber,  I  must 
have  perished.  On  suoh  threads  hang 
the  lives  of  men  I  Weak  and  ex* 
hausted  by  the  fruitless  effort  whioh  I 
had  made,  I  resigned  myself  in  routa 
horror  to  witness  the  trsgedy  whioh  I 
had  no  power  to  prevent.  Giuseppe 
now,  in  a  whisper  which  froie  the  life* 
blood  at  my  heart,  repeated  the  signi. 
Hoant  words^-'Il  ooltello,'  the  knife^ 
His  companion  Instaptly  turned  to  a 
eupboard,  a  few  steps  aside,  and  re* 
turned  bearing  in  his  hand  the  instro* 
Qienf,  whose  l^oad  blade»  as  he  walked 
along,  he  wiped  in  his  Jacket  sleeve. 
The  cold  sweat  burst  fV'om  every  pora 
In  my  body.  I  shook  like  a  man  in  aa 
ague:  a  deadly  sickness  came  ovev 
me  I  yet  I  ooukl  not  move  ray  iPfen 
from  the  objects,  the  sight  of  which 
filled  me  with  this  agony.  The  maih 
with  the  knifb  in  his  grasp,  now  pUM)eq 
himself  by  the  bed,  half  sitthig  npoii 
Its  edge.  Giuseppe  took  the  bea4  of 
the  sleeping  man  between  his  handa» 
and  supported  it  with  the  fhee  turned 
dipeotly  towards  the  plaee  where  I 
stood.  Hie  companion  now  applied 
the  edge  of  the  knifb  to  the  shin  of  tha 
throat,  and  moving  H  slightly  along 
the  suri%use,  until  It  vwted  upoo  the 
•pot  whieh  he  Judged  meet  suitaiile  tq 
his  purpose,  he  laid  the  palm  of  his 
lef^  hand  upon  the  back  of  the  blade» 
and  with  his  whole  weight  and  strength 
forced  it  with  a  maagUng  gaah,  m| 
far  M  almost  to  sever  the  \mA  f^om 
the  body.  The  crimson  bbod  gushe«b 
or  rather  spouted,  from  the  chaam^ 
and,  with  a  gurgling  sound,  poovrd 
into  the  bucket.  At  the  same  moment 
the  assassin,  dropping  tiie  kaifo  upod 
^  floor,  threw  iuauNlf  ^wros^  the 
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bodjf  to  coDtrol  the  convulsive  strug* 
gling^  of  death.  The  pedlar  had  con- 
tmued  fast  locked  in  sleep^  until  the 
knife  had  actually  entered  his  throat. 
The  moment,  however,  that  the  iatal 
stroke  was  given,  the  murdered  man 
opened  his  eyes,  and  gaased  with  such 
an  expression  of  imploring  terror  and 
agony,  as  fancy  never  beheld.  At  the 
same  time  he  opened  his  mouth — per- 
hB;pB  to  shriek — perhaps  to  pray ;  but 
sound  was  never  more  to  come  from 
thence.  Blood  bubbled  forth,  and 
streamed  over  his  white  and  quivering 
face.  Again  and  again  he  opened  his 
mouth  with  ghastly  strugglings.  Nor 
did  this  fearful  motion  cease,  until  the 
eye  fixed,  and  the  mortal  agony  ended 
in  death.  The  innkeeper  then  wrung 
the  head  round,  while  his  companion, 
with  the  same  Imife,  ploughed  through 
the  tendons  and  muscles,  until  they 
succeeded  in  actually  cutting  the  head 
from  the  trunk.  The  body  lay  upon 
the  bed,  and  the  neck  still  hung  bleed- 
ing  over  the  tub,  into  which  Giuseppe 
dropped  the  head.  I  could  see  no 
more.  My  brain  grew  dizzy.  A  sick 
fiuntness  came  upon  me.  I  clambered, 
I  know  not  how,  up  the  stairs,  and, 
sitting  down  upon  the  uppermost  step, 
I  clasped  my  damp  forehead  in  my 
hands,  and  remained  for  some  minutes 
almost  unconscious  of  every  thing,  ab- 
sorbed in  one  dull,  ^vague  feeling  of 
horror. 

As  soon  as  I  came  a  little  to  myself, 
I  plainly  perceived,  by  what  I  could 
gather  from  the  whisperings  which  I 
overheard  from  below,  that  the  mnr- 
derers  were  engaged  in  removing  the 
body  of  their  victim.  Steps  now  slowly 
and  unsteadily  traversed  the  kitchen — 
I  supoose  those  of  him  who  carried  the 
horrible  burthen.  The  outer  door  was 
cautiously  opened;  the  steps  psssed 
forth,  and  the  door  again  closed. 

'<*  The  gentleman  sleeps  like  a  top,' 
whispered  a  gruff  voice.  <  He  has 
put  out  his  candle,  and  lies  stiU  as  a 
dormouse.' 

«<«Take  your  stiletto,*  replied 
another.  <  Morning  will  break  before 
you  have  finished.' 

«<  Remove  yoor  boots,  bungler,' 
cried  a  female  voice.  <  Your  spurs 
make  jingle  enough  to  riqg  the  dead 
from  their  graves.' 

« '  Peace,  gaoUbird,'  cried  Giuseppe. 
<  What's  that  to  thee.' 

"<  Wd),  well'  ezcWuied  tfit  girl 


with  a  slow  distinct  ntteranoe,  *  God 
grant  us  all  better  days.' 

"  I  needed  not  the  warning,  I  had 
already  placed  myself  in  readiness. 
After  a  short  delay  the  door,  through 
which  I  had  just  witnessed  the  scene 
which  1  have  attempted  to  describe, 
opened  wide.  A  broad  light  flasbed 
upon  the  rugged  and  narrow  stairs, 
and  a  tall  figure  b^an  to  ascend.  I 
stood  in  the  deep  shadow  awaiting 
his  advance;  and  as  soon  as  he  hsd 
arrived  within  two  or  three  steps  of 
the  top,  I  sprang  forward,  and  lunged 
full  at  his  breast  This  was  not  doa« 
so  quickly  that  be  did  not  ealch  « 
glimpse  of  me,  as  Fstarted  forward,  in 
sufficient  time  to  enable  him  with  hk 
arm  imperfectly  to  parry  the  thrust. 
As  it  happened,  however,  this  was  aD 
the  worse  for  himself;  for  instead  of 
turning  the  sword  aside,  he  merely 
struck  the  point  upwards,  and  it  es. 
tered  somewhere  near  the  eye,  and, 
penetrating  the  brain,  killed  him  oa 
the  spot  Without  a  groan  he  tns* 
bled  headlong  over  the  steps.  Spriafr- 
ing  over  his  prostrate  body,  I  nnfaed 
into  the  kitchen.  Giuseppe  and  my 
honest  ^de  were  the  onlv  malea 
within  It  The  latter  stood  neareat 
to  me,  and  his  astonishment  at  asy 
entrance  was  such  that  he  did  not 
move.  With  a  deliberate  aim  of  two 
seconds,  I  levelled  my  pblol  at  Us 
breast  and  fired,  he  fell — I  know  aot 
whether  mortally  hurt  or  not,  bvt 
I  never  saw  him  move  again.  Witli. 
out  the  loss  of  an  instant  I  leveOad 
the  second  pistol  at  the  innkeeper-^ 
but  it  missed  fire^the  wretch  ran 
directly  to  the  door,  bat  before  Ms 
hand  had  reached  the  latch  I  was  n 
with  him.  With  a  hideous  yeO  oif 
defiance  he  sprang  round  and  giap. 
pled  with  me.  His  strength  fiv 
exceeded  what  his  flnre  seeosed  to 
promise;  but  I  felt  that  he  was  stiO 
no  match  for  me.  In  a  mooMnt  1 
hurled  him  back  upon  the  gory  palM» 
and  planted  mv  knee  upon  his  hrcasL 
As  we  stmpfgled,  he  oaqght  mv  left 
thumb  within  his  teeth,  and  clencbad 
them  upon  it  until  thev  fairly  groond 
upon  the  hdhe.  Heedless  of  the  paia, 
I  clutched  his  throat  In  my  ri|efct 
hand,  and  pressed  with  all  my  mlKlit 
and  strength^in  vain  he  stougglsj 
—the  eyes  started^the  foce  blackened. 
Froth  covered  my  hands,  and  befecw 
two  ainutes  he  lay  «**fttgMt. 
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" '  For  God's  sake,  girl/  cried  I, 
'give  me  the  pistol.'  SUently  she 
obeyed  nie,  and  for  a  momeDt  relax- 
ing mj  grasp,  I  seized  the  weapon  by 
the  muzzle,  and  dashed  the  heavy  butt 
into  his  skull — he  was  dead.  Yet 
such  was  the  strength  with  which  his 
teeth  were  locked  upon  my  thumb, 
that  I  could  not  release  it  until  I  had 
beaten  out  nearly  half  his  teeth,  I  forced 
the  barrel  of  the  pistol  into  his  mouth, 
and  employing  it  as  a  lever,  I,  with 
much  exertion,  unlocked  the  clenched 
teeth,  and  loosed  the  mangled  joint. 
At  this  moment  I  heard  a  heavy  step 
without,  the  latch  was  raised,  and  one 
of  the  fellows  who  had  been  present 
at  the  murder  of  the  pedlar  entered. 
I  did  not  give  him  time  to  recover  his 
surprise,  but  placing  the  pistol  to  his 
head,  I  said  in  a  stern  and  determined 
voice — *  Villain !  lead  me  to  a  horse. 
If  I  am  discovered  or  interrupted,  I 
will  blow  your  brains  out.' 

'"Good  Signer,'  said  the  fellow, 
evidently  ill  at  his  ease,  '  patience  for 
heaven's  sake — be  not  rash.' 

'"I  give  you  five  seconds,'  replied 
I, '  to  bring  me  to  a  horse :  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  the  condition  unfulfilled, 
I  will  shoot  you  through  the  head,  as 
sure  as  God  is  in  heaven.  Look  at 
those  corpses — you  see  I  am  in  earnest.' 

**  The  fellow  said  not  one  word  more ; 
but,  being  himself  unarmed,  led  me 
quietly  from  the  door  of  the  inn  at 
which  we  stood  to  that  of  the  stable. 
I  all  the  time  holding  him  by  the  back 
of  the  colhir,  with  the  pistol  close  by 
his  head. 

*'  *  Choose  a  strong  one,  scoundrel,' 
said  I,  as  we  entered  the  stable,  in 
which  stood  several  horses  ready  sad- 
dled. I  compelled  him  to  lead  out 
the  steed,  and  to  mount  first  himself, 
and  springing  up  behind  him,  I  com- 
manded him  to  ride  on  the  shortest 
track  leading  to  the  high  road  to 
Rome.  The  moon  had  gone  down, 
and  the  night  was  now  so  dark  that  I 
could  not  see  many  yards  before  me. 
In  obedience  to  my  directions  the 
fellow  rode  at  a  hard  trot.  We  had 
scarcely  crossed  the  bridge,  when  two 
figures  loomed  suddenly^  m  sight,  and 
so  directly  in  advance  of  us  that  it 
required  a  sudden  and  violent  exertion 


of  the  bit  which  threw  the  anunal 
back  upon  his  haunches,  to  prevent 
our  running  foul  of  this  nocturnal 
patrol. 

'"Who  rides  so  hard?'  inquired 
one  in  no  very  dulcet  accents.  Here 
I  pressed  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol 
against  my  companion's  head,  as  a 
siiJutary  hint. 

'< '  Who  should  it  be,'  exclaimed 
my  comrade,  '  but  a  fnendp-^o  not 
you  know  me  ?' 

<' '  Faith,  brother,'  replied  the  same 
harsh  yoice,  'it  is  well  we  did  not 
rob  thee,  and  thou  us ;'  and  marvel- 
lously tickled  with  this  pleasant  conceit 
he  laughed  long  and  lustily.  'Any 
news?'  added  he— 'any  rabbits  in 
the  burrow  ?  any  nightingales  in  the 
cage— eh  ?' 

'"Ay,  two,'  replied  my  compa- 
nion, '  with  their  necks  wrung.  You 
will  see  more  at  the  inn.  Good 
night.' 

We  were  passing  on,  when  agun 
one  of  them  exclaimed— 

<*  *  Hey !  what  the  deril  have  you 
gotten  behind  you?* 

"Again,  I  let  my  honest  compa- 
nion feel  that  the  weapon  rested  upon 
his  skull ;  and  with  much  nomchakmce, 
he  replied— 

" '  What  is  behind  me  ?  why  a  bag 
of  bloody  carrion,  if  you  must  have 
it — ^butwe  bandy  words  two  long~- 
when  I  get  rid  of  this,  I'll  find  you  at 
old  Beppo's.' 

" '  Well,good  luck,mostholy  sexton,' 
replied  the  horseman ;  '  and  as  for 
your  burthen,   requiescat   in  paee-^ 

'<  So  saying,  the  two  horsemen  rode 
on,  and  we  pursued  our  way,  at  the  same 
hard  pace  until  the  morning's  light 
began  to  streak  the  east. 

"  Watching  my  opportunity  as  we 
rode  rapidly  down  a  steep  declirity, 
I  bestowed  my  companion  a  vigorous 
shove,  which  sent  him  clean  over  the 
horse's  head ;  and  before  he  had  well 
done  rolling  I  had  left  him  four  hun- 
dred yards  behind  me.  With  a  cour- 
teous valediction  I  rode  on,  and  without 
another  adventure  reached  the  glo- 
rious city  of  Rome,  where  strange 
things  befel  me,  as  I  shall  tell  you. 
But  first  give  me  a  cup  of  wine." 
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0*C0NNBLL'8  tftfitAND  AND  THE  tRISlL* 

yittST  ABTICLB. 


AtlMtthefiffttvolameof  Mr.  O'Con- 
ii«ll'ft  long^threat^ned  h{&tol7  h  out. 
The  dAte  of  its  AppeArance  precludes 
the  poMibflit^  of  girihg  ati  adequate 
notice  of  it  m  our  present  number ; 
buff  lu^ead  of  postponing  our  review 
to  fl  more  cotivenicfit  seasonj  we 
think  it  advisable  to  dotnmence  our 
lAbourfl  noW)  witb  A  purpose  of  bring- 
ing them  to  A  conclusion  when  we  have 
tnofe  leisure  and  more  time. 

The  title  of  Mr<  O'ConnelFs  work 
to— <*  A  memoir  on  IrelAnd^  native  and 
Baxtm  :**  the  motto  which  appears  on 
the  titl6*p«ge-«. 

'*  On  onr  side  is  Vibtvb  akd  £aik--> 
On  theirs  is  the  Saxon  and  Gvilt." 

In  the  advertisement  of  the  work, 
the  verse  from  which  this  motto  is 
taken  appears  in  ftill.  The  Nation  of 
Saturday,  February  1 1  th,  indeed,  prints 
!n  its  ftdvertisement  two  verses  of  the 
song  from  which  Mr.  O'Connell  has 
diosen  his  inscription. 

'  Already  the  curse  is  uoon  her, 

And  strangers  her  valleys  profane ; 
They  ootno  to  divide,  to  dishonour, 
And  tyrants  they  long  will  remain. 

But  onward,  the  gteea  banner  roaring ; 

Go,  flesh  ever^  sword  to  the  hilt. 
On  our  side  is  virtue  and  Briu-^ 

On  thdrs  b  the  fiaxon  and  guilt." 


Such  is  the  advertisementy  and  tnch 
the  motto,  of  a  work,  of  which  we  are 
informed  that  it  ii 

Humbly  inscribed 

to 

Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 

The  Queen 

Of  Great  Britain 

and 

Of  IreUnd. 

There  are  various  matters  in  this 
little  procedure  which  would  merit 
and  reward  a  notice.  We  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  adverting  to  but 
Dne — the  sense  of  duty  and  delicacy 


with  which  Mr.  0*Connell  guards  tbe 
royal  ear  from  the  rougn  counsel 
which  his  agents  address  to  the  Irbh 
people.  The  advertisement,  which  is 
for  the  use  of  the  people,  calls  upon 
them  to  rear  up  the  green  banner,  and 
to  •*  flesh  every  sword  to  its  hilt."  Ih 
the  book,  with  Which  the  sovereign  la  t6 
be  presented,  this  good  advice  is  only 
**to  be  understood  —-the  Author  being 
contented  with  instructing  his  royal 
mistress  that  **  Virtue  and  Erin**  have 
formed  a  holy  alliance,  in  opposition  to 
that  which  tne  native  country  of  the 
queen  has  concluded  with  Guilt. 

This  is  one  of  Mr.  O'Conneirs 
characteristic  suggestions.  He  Is  re- 
sponsible only  for  his  own  words, 
which  express  an  opinion.  The  penners 
of  his  publisher*sf  advertisement  have 
added  the  advice — or  rather  have  an- 
ticipated the  readers  of  the  motto,  in 
completing  its  sense,  by  exhibiting  it 
in  connexion  with  its  context. 

The  author's  Avowed  purbose  and 
design  may  be  learned  more  nilly  from 
the  first  paragraph  of  his  preface. 

••I  humhly  inscribe  the  following 
memoir  to  her  most  gracious  majesty 
the  queen,  not  in  the  shape  of  a  dedica- 
tion, or  With  t}jB  presumptuous  hope  of 
my  being  able  to  produce  any  work 
of  suiTicient  interest  to  occupy  the  royal 
mind.  Yet  there  is  nothing  more  deslr^ 
able  than  that  the  sovereign  of  these 
realms  should  understand  the  real  nature 
of  Irish  history;  should  be  aware  of 
how  much  the  Irish  have  suffered  from 
English  misrule;  should  comprehend 
the  secret  sprbigs  of  Irish  discontent ; 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  emtnent 
virtues  which  the  Irish  notion  hate  ejr« 
hibited  in  every  pbasis  of  their  singnlar 
fate ;  and,  above  all,  shoukl  be  iaiU 
matcly  acquainted  with  the  confificiu 
tions,  the  robbery,  the  domestic  troa- 
chory,  the  violation  of  all  public  faith, 
and  of  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  the  ordi- 
nary wholesale  slaughters,  the  planned 
murders,  the  concerted  massacres,  which 
have  been  infKoted  upon  the  Irish  people 
by  the  English  government." 


ii7Qi?J2?''V"^i'^'''^*^I^®?*®*?r-   By  I>ajJel  O'Connell,  M.P.  Vol.  L 
1 172-^1 660.    8vo.     Dolman:  London.     1843.  »  v..  *, 

Tirt '^^!u.Po**^r*''%^^**®  ,^^^^^**«  publisher.  Is,  we  perceive,  a  Saxon' 
iTi/iJ?  *  A?n  ^S?^^,?^.  ^?^  publisher  undertake  Mr.  O'feonneiri  work  ?  O^ 
U  It  Mr.  0  Conneirs  ehoice  to  sfight  the  Natives  and  to  publish  k  England  ? 
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This  is  a  very  rignificaiit  intimation 
of  Mr.  O'Conneira  purpose.  He  de» 
sip^s  to  set  forth  a  statement  of  the 
crimes  perpetrated  by  *'ihe  Saxon»" 
and  of  the  titles  whieh  may  be  advanced 
on  the  part  of  <<  the  natives/'  to  that 
reputation  for  virtue  which  he  claims 
in  their  behalf.  The  work  does  not 
disappoint  the  expectations  which  the 
prefaoe  is  calculated  to  raise.  Itcoft« 
sists  of  two  parts-*the  indictment  and 
the  proofs.  The  former  extends  over 
forty*eight  pages^  containing  an  out« 
Une  of  the  chargus  preferred  atfainst 
Ei^land  for  her  government  of  thu 
country,  from  the  year  1173  to  the 
present  day.  Observations^  proofsy 
and  iUnstranons^  occupy  the  remainder 
of  the  volume. 

There  is,  it  appears  to  us,  a  marvel* 
krtis  peculiarity  among  the  charac- 
teristios  of  this  memoir.  3fai^  of  Ut 
diatioM  Mem  to  bo  correct*  This 
mh*acle,  like  otbersy  may  suffer,  perit 
haps,  from  a  stricter  scrutiny.  The 
number  of  the  citations  which  we  have 
marvelled  to  find  correct  we  may  find 
marvellously  diminished.  But  writing 
of  our  present  impressions,  we  are 
bound  to  say  that,  in  several  instanoes^ 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  testimonies  on  which  our  author 
professes  to  rely  have  been  stated  by 
nim  in  the  language  of  the  witnesses 
who  had  borne  them. 

Nevertheless,  good  care  b  taken 
that  the  cause  of  the  Saxon  shall  not 
proftty  or  that  of  the  native  suffer 
loss  by  this  partial  aberration  from 
lonr«ostablish«i  usage.  By  a  simple 
omission  of  the  evil  practices  of  one 
party,  the  enlbrced  resistance  of  the 
other  acquires  a  diaraeter  of  crime. 
This  species  of  sophism  was,  we  tliink, 
happily  illnttrated  in  one  of  the  replies 
which  were  provoked  by  the  invectives 
ot  Dr.  Doyle.  Its  author  drew  a 
graphic  and  exciting  picture  of  an  out- 
rage ending  in  death,  inflicted  in  the 
Sresence  of  a  great  multitude,  on  a  so- 
itary  and  helpless  individual,  and, 
ontil  the  indignation  of  his  readm  had 
been  thoroughly  aroused,  omitted  to  in- 
form them  that  the  outrage  was  condign 
punishment  inflicted  on  one  who  had 
Deen  convicted,  after  a  fidr  trial,  by 
the  laws  of  bis  country,  of  a  capital 
crime.     Such  was   the    omission,  he 

a  rued,  by  which    Dr.    Doyle  ^ave 
ect  to  his  complaints*    He  described 
the  suffering  ot  a  certain  party,  and 


neglected  to  stat^  thai  those  sufferings 
were  the  penal  consequences  of  trans- 
gression. It  is  upon  such  an  omission 
or  conoealment  Mr«  O'Connell  seems 
to  rely  for  the  effect  of  his  memour* 
He  tells  how  Ireland  has  been  plagued  | 
and,  keeping  her  offences  out  of  sight* 
sets  forth  her  pbgues  as  wrongs  un* 
righteously  inflicted  upon  her  by  £ng« 
land.  - 

The  historical  memoir  is  divided 
iiito  nine  chapters.  The  first  embrades 
the  interval  from  the  year  1172  td 
1612.  Durii^  that  long  period  of 
time>  Mr.  O'Connell  complains  that 
''the  Irish  people  were  not  received 
into  allegiance,  or  to  the  benefit  ot 
being  recognised  as  8abjects."^p.  2. 

'*  During  the  four  hundred  and  forty 
years  that  intervened  between  the  com« 
mencement  of  the  English  dominion  in 
1172,  and  its  completion  1612,  the  Irish 
people  were  known  only  as  the  Irish 
enemies.  — p.  3. 

**  During  that  period  the  fingtish 
were  prohibited  from  intermarrying  with 
the  Irish — ^from  having  their  duldren 
nursed  by  the  wives  of  the  Irish  captains, 
chiefs,  or  lords,"  &c«— p.  3. 

'*  During  that  tune,  any  person  6f 
English  descent  might  murder  a  mere 
Irishman  or  woman  with  perfect  impu- 
nity," &c. 

**  There  was  indeed  this  distinction, 
that  IP  a  native  Irishman  had  niftde  legal 
submission,  and  hod  been  received  Into 
English  allenance,  he  could  no  longer 
be  murdcrea  with  impunity,  for  his  mur- 
der was  punishable  by  a  small  pecuniary 
fine/' 

Such  are  Mr.  0*Connell's  charges 
against  England  for  the  policy  she 
pursued  towards  this  oountry  from  the 
coming  of  Henry  IL  until  the  reign  of 
James  I.  They  in  truth  resolve  tnem- 
selves  info  two,  or  perhaps  one— *the 
refbsal  to  regard  the  Irish  as  subjects, 
and  to  extend  to  them  the  benefit  of 
English  laws.  All  other  incidents  to 
which  the  memoir  refers  are  conse- 
quences  from  this  refusal.  The  onlr 
question,  therefore,  to  be  decided,  u 
upon  what  party  the  guilt  of  such  a 
r^fosal  is  to  be  charged.  Mr«  0'Con-> 
nell  leaves  it  to  be  Inferred  that  the 
guilty  party  is  England-.-the  truth  of 
history  brings  home  the  g^lt  to  the 
Inshops  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ir^ 
land.  They  desired  to  keep  the  Iridh 
people  in  slavery  to  themselves,  and  in 
•straagesw&t  from  Eiigkmd  |  aiid  th^ 
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resisted^  and  evaded  the  eametit  desire 
of  the  English  sovereign  that  the  Irish 
should  he  permitted  to  become  his  sub- 
jects. We  have  much  to  saj  on  this 
topic*  but  for  the  present  think  it  bet- 
ter to  abstain.  The  evil,  to  which 
partv  soever  it  should  be  imputedi  was, 
in  the  end  corrected.  At  least  the 
government  and  legislature  passed  an 
act  of  parliament  to  remove  it: — 

In  the  year  1612,  "the  sUtute  11 
James  I.,  cap,  5,  was  enacted.  That 
statute  abolished  all  distinctions  of  race 
betwoon  English  and  Irish,  wUh  the  in- 
tent,  that,  as  the  statute  expresses  it, 
they  majf  grow  into  one  nation,  whereby 
there  may  be  an  utter  oblivion  and  extin" 
guiahment  of  all  farmer  differemce*  and 
discords  betwixt  lA«M.'*-~p.  2. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  memoir 
advances  as  its  main  complaint*  that 
the  benign  statute  of  James  was  ren- 
dered nugatory  by  differences  in  reli- 
ffion.  "  The  distinction  of  race  was 
lost.**  Distinction  in  creed  took  its 
place  ;  and  this  was  an  evil  which  an 
act  of  parliament  like  that  of  James 
could  not  remove.  Mr.  O'Connell's 
chief  charges  against  England  for  its 
offences  during  the  reign  of  this  mo- 
narch are  two. 

^  "The  reign  of  James  the  First  was 
disUnguished  by  crimes  committed  on 
the  Irish  people  under  pretext  of  Pro- 
testantism. The  entire  of  the  province 
of  Ulster  was  unjustly  confiscated,  the 
natives  were  executed  on  the  scaffold  or 
slaughtered  with  the  sword,  a  miserable 
remnant  were  driven  to  the  fastnesses  of 
remote  mountains,  or  the  wilds  of  inac- 
cessible bogs.  Their  places  were  filled 
with  'Scotch  adventurers* — aliens  in 
blood  and  in  religion.*'—^.  5. 

"  The  jurisdiction  of  parliament  being 
now  extended  all  over  Ireland,  Kuig 
James  created  in  one  day  forty  close 
boroughs*  Rivinr  the  ri^hi  to  elect  two 
members  of  paruament  m  each  of  these 
boroughs,  to  thirteen  Protestants ;  and 
this,  in  order  to  deprive  his  Catholic 
subjects  of  their  natural  and  just  share 
of  representatives.'* — p.  5. 

We  are  willing  to  admit  that  the 
whole  system  of  parliament  and  narlia* 
mentary  representation  was  detective 
in  Ireland.  Indeed  we  regard  it  aa 
one  of  the  great  errors  of  the  English 
government  to  have  applied  the  princi- 
ple of  such  an  institution  to  a  coimtiT 
fo  ctrcumttanced.     It  waa  aa  evil 


from  the  beginning,  having  its  nri|ln> 
some  say,  in  an  inevitable  neoesnty. 
It  may  have  been  uOf  and  alterations 
and  re-adjustments  from  tine  to  time 
would  thus  have  been  matter  of  neees- 
sity  also.  The  exercise  of  prerogative 
by  which  James  I.  conferreid  the  right 
of  electing  members  of  parliament  on 
forty  boroughs*  was  not  less  ooostita- 
tional  according  to  the  notions  which 
prevailed  then*  than  the  withdrawal  of 
that  right*  in  more  recent  times,  from 
a  still  greater  number  of  boroogfas 
which  had  enjoyed  it.  We  may  still 
more  boldly  affirm  that  the  act  of  par- 
liament which  enabled  B(r.  O'Connell 
to  become  lord  mayor  of  DnUin 
a  far  greater  violation 
that  exercise  of  power  which  he  eon- 
demns  in  James  j. 

The  second  topic  of  complaint  is  the 
settlement  of  Ulster.  For  the  wisdom 
with  which  that  settlement  was  planned 
and  carried  into  effect*  we  wooU  rdbr 
our  readers  to  the  past  and  present 
state  of  the  northern  counties.  For 
its  justice*  it  is  sufficient  in  tins  brief 
notice  to  observe  that  it  was  in  n  state 
of  rebellion  during  the  reign  of  Eliaa- 
beth*  and  was  regarded  as  a  proTince 
subject  to  confiscation.  The  snlyeett 
however*  is  of  too  great  extent  to  be 
considered  here :  we  reserve  it  Ihr  a 
more  enlarged  notioe  of  Mr.  0*Coa* 
nell's  memoir. 

Chapter  three*  whidi  extends  from 
1625  to  16d0*  complains  of 
tions  under  Straflord — of 
and  extermination  under  die  tanlLle 
protectorate  of  Cromwell's  soKerj. 

The  charge  against  Straflord  b  not 
less  than  that  of  obtaimqg  money  nsdcr 
false  pretences.  Aceordin^  to  Mr. 
O'Connell*  he  raised  a  subsidy  in  tbe 
House  of  Commons*  by  proniaiitt  tlmt 
<'  the  graces**  should  be  conceded*  and 
he  had  the  baseness  to  advise  that  tKe 
sovereiffn  should  refVise  these  '■gmMs'* 
whioh  he  lumseUl  in^the  sovsreiga^ 
name»  had  promised* 

•«  The  base  bhiuity  of  receiving  tlM 
money  for  the  graces,  and  of  afti 


violating  the  promise  to  concede 
graces,  u  still  f^irther  enhanced  by  tW 
proceedings  of  Strafford,  wiih  relation 
to  an  Irish  parliament  eaUcd  shortiT 
af^er.  He  opnicd  that  parKamcat  wha 
a  speech  fVom  the  throne,  in  which  bo 
deliberately  stated  the  falsehood  sooAen 
avowed  in  hb  correspondence,  namely, 
that  if  a  free  and  nnocnditienal  grant 
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of  supplies  wefd  msde  to  the  king ;  the 
graces  (including  secnrity  of  title  to 
their  estates)  wonld  certainly  be  con- 
ceded. He  treated  all  doubt  upon  the 
subject  as  debasing.  lie  closed  with  this 
phrase — 

"  '  Surely  so  great  a  meanness  can- 
not enter  your  hearts,  as  once  to  suspect 
his  majesty's  gracious  regards  of  you, 
and  performance  with  you,  where  you 
afiie  yourselves  upon  his  grace."* — ^pp. 
224,  225. 

«<  He  stated/'  writes  Mr.  O'Connell, 
*'  that  if  a  free  and  unconditional  grant 
of  supplies  were  made  to  the  king,  the 
graces  would  certainly  be  conceded !" 
He  stated  this  in  the  **  speech  from  the 
throne,"  with  which  parliament  was 
opened  1 1  Why  has  not  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  cited  Lord  Strafford's  words? 
Does  he  imagine  his  own  reputation 
for  veracity  to  be  suchf  that  readers 
will  be  satisfied  to  pronounce  Lord 
Strafford  base  because  he  calls  upon 
upon  them  to  do  so ;  that  they  will  be 
satisfied  to  receive  an  enemy's  version 
of  that  much  calumniated  statesnuui*s 
wordsywhen  hisown  expressions  might, 
with  equal  facilty,  be  produced  in 
judgment  against  him  ?  Mr.  O'Con* 
nell  speaks  for  Lord  Strafford,  because 
the  speech  from  which  he  borrows  the 
charge  against  him,  contains  nothing 
that  could  give  ground  for  such  a 
charge.  Lord  Strafford,  we  boldly 
a£Eirm,  did  not  give  the  undertaking 
of  which  our  author  accuses  him. 

*<  He  closed,"  says  Mr.  O'Connell, 
*'  with  this  phrase — *  Surely  so  great  a 
meanness,* "  &c.  &c.  This  is  not  true. 
He  closed  with  no  such  expression. 
His  concluding  words  in  the  speech 
cited  by  our  author  were  these — 

"  Finally,  I  wish  you  had  a  right  judg- 
ment in  aU  things,  yet  let  me  not  prove 
a  Cassandra  amongst  you  to  speak  truth 
and  not  be  believed.  However  speak 
truth  I  wUl,  were  I  to  become  your 
enemy  for  H.  Remember,  therefore, 
that  I  tell  you  you  may  easily  make  or 
mar  this  parliament.  If  you  proceed 
with  respect,  without  laying  clogs  and 
conditions  on  the  king,  as  wise  men  and 
good  subjects  on^ht  to  do,  you  shall  in- 
Sdlibly  set  up  this  parliament  eminent 
to  posterity,  as  the  very  basis  and  foun- 
dation of  the  g^atest  happiness  and 
prosperity  that  ever  befel  thb  nation. 
But  if  you  meet  a  great  kin^  with  nar- 
row circumscribed  hearts — if  you  will 
needs  be  cautious  above  the  moon,  re- 
member again  that  1  teU  yov,  yon  shall- 


never  be  able  to  cast  your  mists  before 
the  eyes  of  a  discerning  king,  you  shall 
be  found  out,  vour  sons  shtul  wish  they 
had  been  the  children  of  more  believing 
parents  ;  and  in  a  time  when  you  look 
not  for  it,  when  it  will  be  too  late  for 
you  to  help,  the  sad  repentance  of  an 
unadvised  breach  will  be  yours,  lasting 
honour  shall  be  my  master's.*' — Strqf. 
ford's  Letters  and  Despatches^  vol.  i. 
p.  290.  DnbUn,  174a 

Such  was  the  impressive  conclusion 
of  Lord  Strafford's  memorable  speech 
to  both  houses  of  parliament  in  Ireland, 
July  15,  1634.  But  although  he  did 
not  close  with  the  phrase  quoted  by 
Mr.  0*Ck>nnell,  did  he  not  employ  it? 
He  did,  but  whether  in  the  sense 
ascribed  to  it  by  our  author,  the 
reader  can  judge  by  comparmg  it  with 
the  context-^ 

"  Let  your  gifts  preserve  the  three  pro- 
perties the  master  architect  requires  in 
our  best  buildings,  let  them  be,  ad  usurn, 
ad  speciemf  and  adfirmitatem, 

'*  Ad  usum  they  shall  be,  if  they  prove 
seasonably  answerable  to  the  present 
exigent  of  affairs.  For  if  they  hold  not 
proportion  with  these,  there  will  be  no 
symmetry  in  them,  and  so  perchance  you 
may  be  answered  in  the  words  of  the 
prophet  yowr  bed  is  shorter  than  that  a 
wum  can  stretch  himself  on  it,  and  yonr 
covering  narrower  than  that  a  man  can 
wrap  himself  in  it. 

*'  Next,  ad  speciem  ;  for  the  way  of 
doing  imports  much  with  great  princes. 
And  beauty  and  comeliness  they  shall 
have  if  they  flow  freely  without  condi- 
tions— ^if  your  proceedings  be  as  befits 
subjects  towards  a  king,  not  by  way  of 
contract,  or  between  merchant  and  mer- 
chant. For  as  all  other  wise  and  mighty 
kmgs,  my  master  expects  the  honour  of 
your  trust,  due  to  him,  indeed,  not  only 
in  the  common  cause  of  king  and  people, 
but  to  him  by  particular  merit.  For 
call  but  to  mind,  that  where  your  agents 
gave  six  score  thousand  pounds,  to  be 
paid  in  three  years,  his  majesty,  for 
your  ease,  #as  content  to  take  it  m  six, 
enlarging  to  you  his  graces  the  while, 
and  then  surey  so  great  a  meamtess  can 
never  enter  ganr  hearts,  as  once  to  suspect 
his  gracious  regard  of  you,  and  perform 
tnance  with  you,  where  you  affie  tfour selves 
upon  his  grace  and  bounty,' — Letters 
and  Despatches^  &c  vol.  1.  p.  289. 

Although  this  passage,  from  which 
Mr.  O'Connell  has  extracted  the  con- 
cluding expression  in  italics,  contains 
no  such  promise  as  he  would  extort 
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from  ity  yet  it  do«s  hold  out  an  expec- 
tation or  assurance  of  something  to 
which  the  parliament  looked  forward, 
as  good  and  desirable.  The  following 
extract  from  Carte  may  serte  to  ex- 
plain  its  drift  and  mcanbg* 

**He  was  not  without  apprehensions 
that  the  parliament  might  press  for  a 
coniirmatkm  of  all  the  graces  gifen 
24th  May,  1628,  in  Instruetlofis  to  Lord 
Falklano,  many  of  which,  if  established 
by  law,  would  not  sort  either  with  his 
migesty's-  present  pro6t»  (for  that  of 
limiting  the  title  of  the  crown  to  sixty 
years  would  alone  lose  him  X'^,000  a- 
year,)  or  with  the  power  requisite  to  be 
uplield  for  the  Aiture  hi  the  Idngdom. 
It  was  uncertain,  too,  what  humour  the 
denying  of  any  of  them  might  put  the 
two  houses  In;  and  therelbre  he  ikomfki 
it  beH  to  wmlm  two  aeuutm  tf  k^  emd  to 
give  the  king*§  pramiae  for  Mk  mi  Me 
opening  of  the  parliament — the  one  in 
summer,  the  other  in  winter;  In  the 
former  to  settle  his  majesty's  supply,  to 
ascertain  the  payment  of  the  army,  and 
strike  off  the  debts  of  the  crown  ;  In  the 
latter,  to  enact  io  many  of  the  grace*  as 
tfi  honowr  and  wisdom  thould  be  thought 
equal,  and  to  pass  all  such  profitable  and 
wholesome  laws  as  a  moderate  and  good 
people  might  expect  from  a  wise  and 
gracious  k3ng.*'» Cur/s's  Orwumdct  toI. 
i.  p.  61. . 

There  were  to  be  two  sessions  of  par- 
liament,  **  the  former  to  settle  his  ma- 
jesty's supply  ;*'  the  latter  "  to  enact 
so  many  of  the  graces  as  In  honour 
and  wisdom  should  be  thought  equal/* 
Such  was  the  extent  of  Strafford's  pro- 
mise or  pledge. 

Had  we  no  other  authorities  than 
hare  been  elted  herof  we  should  frel 
jtfstMed  in  pronouncing  Mr.  0*Con- 
nell  s  charge  a  calumny ;  but  we  hare 
stronger  prooft  In  the  words  of  Straf- 
ford himself.  Not  only  did  he  hold 
out  no  expectation  thiat  the  graces, 
without  reservci  were  to  be  oonnrmedf 
in  the  aeeond  aessions  of  parliamea^ 
bat  he  gare  a  rery  iignificant  warning 
of  the  discHmfoation  which  he  after- 
wards reeomiuended* 

'*  I  am  ftirther,  by  express  command, 
to  signify  unto  you,  that  his  m^osty  Is 
prepareo  to  make  two  sessions  of  this 
pjuiiamenW^Ms  to  proride  for  himself 
as  head,  and  that  to  care  for  Ms  people 
MM  members.  Yet  this  I  dare  assume, 
thas  If  you  Hsil  not  the  hhig  fa&.^Uda 
foffSMrt  ma  sBi\)esty  nbete  all  you  eaa 
tWnht  wUl  go  along  with  you  hi  thai 


latter  session,  through  all  the 
sions  of  a  ffenerons  mtd  wise  kings  hmt 
etiU,  according  to  the  order  4^  good  si— 
Hers,  rsosoa,  and  nclMre,  himoe^firU^  kin 
people   afterwarde,**—J^ter*   mod  ZAf> 
ipatcheSf  &c.«  Tol.  L  p.  288w 

The  lord  deputy  who  ^ke  thus 
could  Hot  be  looked  upon  as  likely  to 
advise  that  any  grace#  pnjm£cial  in 
the  crown,  should  be  confirmed  s 


when  he  is  aocused  of  obtahstng  am- 
plka  from  the  Irish  pwiiaflMM  Cy 
eneowagoig  expeetatSoney  vfaleii  ihe 
whole  tenor  of  his  ueech  dlaemiate- 
nanoedy  his  memory  U  moat  wnnlemiT 
calumniated.     The  growadt  on  whia 
ha  rests  his  daima  are  allog«th« 
tinet  from  those  which  our 
would  nia-bterpret  the  wurdaaf  8a  if. 
ford  into  dedanag.    Ha  ekkn  a  asip. 
ply,  not  in  rlrttte  of  heoefita  I7  whm 
the  libermlity  of  parliSBMBt  Is  after- 
wards  to  be  rew»rded»  hot  as  a  dMt 
for  which  parliament  should 
itself  justly  answemble.    The 
rendered  ht  his  vuim^  to  If 
merited  saflh  a  ratur»— 4lie  Bin 
of  the  king  required  it#  mid  the 
deration  manifest  k  the  natiiiw 
amount  of  the  demaod  oi^ghl  to 
cure  ftr  H  a  ready  and  cheer  ftJ 
pliaaoe.    Bach  were  the  ground* 
which  Lord  StreJRnrd  reeled  his 
and  if  the  aomnen  of  a  iuhlle 
could  detect.  In  his  whale  sptccii» 
single  exprfei&oa  to  juetliy  the  IM 
impntaliDn  now  sought  to  he  east  «|io« 
htdif  we  may  feel  well  ■murid  tknt 
that  expresekm  would  hate  bsc«  cHc«f, 
and  that  Mr.  O'Gonadl  wmM  not 
hare  hetfuyed  the  weakaasiof  hh  bad 
cause  by  showing  that  U  feeled  aoC  oa 
the  words  of  the  great  man  he  has  ac^ 
cosed,  but  on  an  interpretatioa  whoch 
he  was  compelled  to  oflfer  as  tbdr 
substitute* 

If  tliere  could  be  a  doubt 
ing  on  this  subieet,  it  rousi 
on  a  perusal  of  an  address  •■  frm  tlsa 
Commons  of  Ireland  to  tha  lord  d*>» 
puty,"  presented  hi  the  year  1634,  af. 
ter  the  speech  had  been  made  n  wfcicbv 
by  suppression  and  nie^bterpretation^ 
Mr.  OTonnell  has  laid  the  grouod  far 
his  Indictment  Had  the  Commoae  c^ 
Irehuid  cooddered  the  lord  deputy 
pledged  to  them— here  was  aa  occ». 
sion  on  wbicl^  imploring  his  good 
offlcea  in  hariqg  the  graoea  cuafirae^ 
•i-they  woaU  have  ban  aareAd  to  m« 
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mind  him  of  his  obligation*  As  we 
have  no  need  of  conceaiment»  and  would 
not  maintain  any  argument  which  had^ 
we  shall  give  an  extract  from  this  ad* 
dress*  expressive  of  the  grounds  on 
which  the  Irish  Commons  oased  their 
conviction  thai  the  graces  ought  to  be 
confirmed  !*« 

*'  We  have,  therefore,  collected  in  a 
schedule  hereunto  annexed,  with  some 
few  additions  and  alterations  thor^n 
appearing,  so  wumif  attichi  of  the  said 
graces  and  instmctions  as  we  desire,  In 
pursuance  of  his  majesty's  princely  pro- 
mise to  be  enacted  in  ibis  parllamenti 
and  some  others  ubieh  we  conceive  flti 
for  the  present  time,  to  receive  new  life 
and  motion  from  a  proclamation  and  in* 
St  ruction  to  be  published)  and  to  re« 
main  as  ordinances  of  conveniency  un* 
til  further  advisement  be  taken  therein 
in  the  next  succeeding  parliament ;  and 
for  that  we  cannot  sufBciently  discharge 
our  duty  to  his  highness,  or  the  trust 
reposed  m  us  by  our  country,  unless  we 
be  careftil  in  these  great  anairsi  to  oon« 
serve  the  honour  of  his  majesty's  sacred 
word  in  that  behalf  passed  unto  us  his 
people,  who  having  heretofore,  by  the 
same  aaents  in  their  free  gift  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds 
to  his  migesty,  ana  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  of  loan  mouey^ 
or  contribution  by  them  forgiven,  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  in  these  two  last 
years  contributed  by  the  country, 
amounting,  In  the  total,  to  three  hun- 
dred and  ten  UiouBand  pounds,  besides 
the  voUmiarjf  nmd  wmMwums  f{ft  of  six 
entire  subsidies  granted  in  this  session, 
exceeding,  in  proportion,  their  abilitiesi 
and  the  precedents  of  past  ages,  will  not 
receiye  that  comfort  rtovtk  our  employ- 
ment in  this  meeting  which  they  Justly 
expect,  if  they  find  not  tbnely  content  in 
that  behalf.  Forasmuch,  therefore,  as 
in  the  wlide  progress  of  this  great  worlc, 
we  received  ample  testimony  of  your 
lordship's  strong  propension  to  Uie  ge« 
neral  good  and  prosperity  of  this  nation, 
we  most  humbly  pray  that  your  lord- 
ship may  be  pleased  to  place  the  statute 
of  21  Jaoofal,  cap.  I,  tMiUuledan  Mi  fof 
iht  gemerai  qmet  qf  tk€  9$Afeei  SfaiMSi 
eonceaimeniM  in  the  first  transmission  of 
laws  hito  England,  the  said  grace  being 
particularly  promised  by  his  majesty — 


approved  Ivy  both  the  councils  of  estate 
of  England  and  of  Ireland,  and  pub- 
lished m  all  the  counties  of  this  kingdom 
at  the  general  assises,  and  most  expected 
of  all  the  other  graces ;  and  to  be  fur- 
ther pleased  to  recommend  the  other 
aitieles  of  the  said  graces  and  lnstrtto« 
tloos  expressed  in  the  said  sehedate^" 
lie.«  Icc^Zitfers  And  JhipateheM^  ^e 
vol.  i.  p*  8I1. 

This  Is  surety  deeialTe.  Had  «h« 
Iririi  parliament  received  any  such 
pledge  or  promise  m  Mr.  O'Coniiell 
ehai^  Lord  StroUfbrd  with  having 
fflven,  they  would  not  have  overlooker 
It  In  thar  addrees*  They  insist  upon 
a  promise  given  on  the  part  of  the 
kingy  and  are  encouraged  by  the  lord 
deputy's  ^  strong  propension  to  the 
general  good  and  prosperity  of  the  na- 
tion." Acting  in  the  spirit  of  this 
strong  propension,  Sfrafibrd  counselled 
his  roval  master  what  graces  might 
safely  be  confirmed-^what  it  was  nof 
oessary  to  refuse^  taking  upon  himself 
the  odium  of  the  unpopular  policy^ 
imd  leaving  to  the  sovereign  all  tba 
graee  of  concession*  In  thus  acting 
he  mavy  or  he  may  not»  have  conducted 
himself  as  a  wise  statesman  or  an  ho- 
nourable man.*  We  are  not  sitting 
in  Judgment  upon  this  particular  act ; 
but  whatever  may  be  its  title — ^to  praise 
or  blame-«4t  is  not  the  act  falsely  at- 
tributed to  him  by  Mr.  O'ConnelL 

We  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  an 
investigatioa  of  the  charges  against 
Lord  Btrafibrd  in  his  prosecution  of 
the  king's  claims  on  property  in  the 
province  of  Connaught.  The  facts  of 
the  case  we  believe  to  be,  that  the  titles 
of  the  occunants  in  that  province  were 
very  generally  defeotivcj  and  that  the 
morals  of  jurors  were  not*  in  those  dayii» 
of  a  very  saintly  strictness*  Strafford 
was  apprehensive  of  oombbutionSy  by 
which  the  king's  right  was  likely  to  be 
defeated :  he  was  also  of  opinion,  that 
even  claims  on  the  part  of  the  king 
might  be  prosecuted  against  occupants 
or  claimants,  who  were  destitute  of 
right  f  and  he  employed  menaces  and 
severities  to  aocompUsh  olgects  which 
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*  Carte  altofrcthcr  approves  of  Straiford's  views  and  conduct  respecting  th« 
"  graces."  *'  The  deputy  entered  with  the  council  into  a  serious  Consideration  of 
the  several  articles  conUtned  in  these  graces,  and  after  mature  deUberatkm  thereon, 
went,  in  a  solemn  manner,  to  parliament,  and  gave  a  particular  answer  with  re- 
gardtoeaohi  very  reasonable  in  itidf,  and  therefore  proper  to  give  a  general  la* 
tisfaction."^Carl«'s  Ormmdet  voLi  p.  60. 
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oaghty  if  sought  at  all,  to  be  pursued 
by  means  as  pure  as  the  professed  in- 
tentions of  him  who  employed  them. 

The  difficulties,  however,  in  the  way 
of  one  who  would  quiet  the  public 
mind  by  a  settlement  of  property,  con- 
iirmtng  just  titles,  and  annulling  such 
as  were  destitute  of  right,  were  very 
considerable.  The  commencing  para- 
graph  of  the  address,  already  quoted 
Sromthe  Conmions  to  the  lord  deputy, 
is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  g^eat  mag- 
nitude of  the  task  which  Straffi»rd  un- 
dertook, and  which  no  man  who  valued 
his  ease  above  duty,  or  whom  peril  or 
difficulty  could  dismay,  would  have 
taken  upon  him :— . 

'*Hi8  maiesty's  faithfttl,  loyal,  and 
humble  subjects,  the  Commons  of  this 
kingdom  in  this  |>re8ent  parliament,  bv 
his  majesty's  g^aciousTavour,  assembled, 
sensibly  apprchendine;  the  manifold  in- 
conveniences which  have  befallen  this 
kingdom,  thro*  the  incertainty  of  esiate»t 
occanoned  by  the  tMbezziing,  burtung  and 
defacing  of  recorde  and  other  evidences^ 
happened  in  this  realm  in  Umes  loose  and 
nncertain,  troubled  with  continual  war, 
until  the  beginning  of  his  late  majesty's 
happy  reign,  and  mcreased  by  the  negli- 

fenee  or  ignorance  of  sundry  persons 
eretofore  employed  in  passing  of  patents 
and  estates  from  the  crown,  whereby 
many  errors  in  law  crept  into  such  grants, 
whereof  divers  indigent  persons,  with 
eagle's  eyes  piercing  thereunto,  com- 
monly took  advantage,  to  the  utter  over- 
throw of  many  noble  and  deserving  per- 
sons, that  for  the  valuable  considerations 
of  service  unto  the  crown,  or  money,  or 
both,  honourably  and  fairly  acquired  their 
estates,,which  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
the  slow  improving,  planting,  and  build- 
ing in  this  land ;  for  that  the  inhabitants 
of  this  kingdom,  either  thro*  carelessness 
of  that  whereof  they  fear  they  are  not 
secured ;  and  fearing  that  insecurity,  to 
preventallurement  and  enticing  of  others 
to  hunt  after  their  lands,  or  quarrel  with 
their  titles,  are  disheartened  from  mak- 
ing their  possessions  beautiful  or  profit- 
able. "_i^</erf  and  De$patche$  oj  TAe- 
mat  Earl  of  Strafford^  vol.  L,  p.  311. 

This,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  the 
laneuage,  not  of  Lord  Straflfbrd,  but 
of  Uie  parliament  which  addresses  him. 
It  describes  evils  of  which  they  de- 
mand a  cure — evils  under  which  no 
country  could  improve  or  prosper. 
Strafford  applied  himself  to  the  duties 
whieh  such  a  state  of  thiiigs  imposed 
on  him;  an4»  in  hit  endbavours  to 


effect  a  reform,  committed  acts  for 
which  he  ultimately  lost  his  life,  and 
which,  were  they  to  be  judged 
ing  to  the  opinions  of  modem  th 
would  be  thought  to  merit  severe  p«- 
nishment  He  fined  a  sheriff  aod  im- 
prisoned jurors  who  reftned  to  fad  a 
verdict  in  favour  of  the  kiQ^.  The 
circumstances  under  which  he  was  bo> 
trayed  into  this  arbitrary  procedure 
can  be  briefly  stated.  Roseommoov 
Sli^,  and  Mayo  had  acknowledged  the 
vahdity  of  the  king's  title,  before  it 
was  submitted  to  a  jury  in  Galvav. 
Here,  on  a  case  which  had  been  thrlt 
times  tried,  a  verdict  adverse  to  the 
kind's  title,  and  opposed  to  all  former 
decisions  was  returned.  At  the  pre- 
sent davy  the  crown  would  in  such 
event  either  renounce  its  damaged 
claim,  or  would  re-assert  it  by  doe  pro- 
cess of  law.  Straflbrd's  proeeoure 
was  more  irregular.  Complaiminc 
that  there  were  many  evideaeea  of 
conspiracy  between  the  sheriff,  the 
jurors,  and  the  noble  lord  most  directly 
interested  in  resisting  the  crown,  he 
fined  the  sheriff  for  returning  a  packed 
jury,  and  punished  the  jurors  lor  re- 
turning a  falsehood  as  their  verdict. 
We  are  as  firmly  convinced  that  Straf- 
ford was  wrong  in  hb  measures,  as  we 
are  ^rsuaded  that  he  was  right  iis  his 
suspicions ;  but  of  this,  also,  we  are  cer- 
tain, that  no  man  of  honour  who  will  do 
that  gpreat  man's  memory  the  jiistic«  of 
reflecting  upon  his  conduct  aad  hie 
timeSf  can  read  the  language  applied 
to  him  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  with  any 
other  feelings  than  those  of  di^guA 
and  abhorrence. 

Among  the  testinK»niee  addnoad  by 
Mr.  O'Connell  to  support  his  rharin'i 
against  the  persecuted  Strafford,  oo* 
is  Uken  from  <<  The  Records  of  the 
House  of  Commons.** 

"They  tell  us,"   he  writes, 
jurors  who  gave  their  verdict 
to  their  consciences,  were 
the  castle  chamber  in  great  fires 
times  plllored,  with  loss  of  es 
bored  throurh  tlie  tongue,  and 
times  marked  in  the  fordiead  with 
iron,  and  other  infamous  pnni 
— Com.  Jomr,  voL  L  p.  907. 
{re.  p.  233. 

Long  as  we  have  dwelt  opoo  th^ 
case  of  Straffordt  the  testimony  thus 
adduced  oomptla  at  to  tM  a  '^■^■nrtit 
upon  it* 
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In  the  year  1640^  in  the  month  of 
March)  the  Irish  House  of  Commonsy 
in  gpranting  a  large  suhsidy  to  the  mo- 
narch, thought  proper  to  express  their 
sense  of  his  royal  favour^  and  in  terms 
of  the  most  ardent  euloginm  upon 
Strs^ordy  who  had  assumed  the  vice- 
royalty  six  years  before,  thanked  the 
sovereign  for  sending  them  such  a  re- 
presentative. 

*'  And  j^articnlarly,"  these  were  their 
words,  *'  m  providing  and  placing  over 
us  so  just,  wise,  vigilant,  and  prontable 
a  governor  as  the  Kight  Hon.  Sir  Thos. 
Wentworth,  Knight,  Earl  of  Stratford, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  your  majesty's  said 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  who  by  his  great 
care  and  travail  of  body  and  mind,  «iii- 
cere  and  upright  administration  of  justice, 
without  impartiality,  increase  of  vour 
miyesty's  revenue,  without    the   least 
hurt  or  grievance  to  any  of  your  well- 
disposed  and  loving  subjects,  and  to 
our  great  comfort  and  security  by  the 
large  and  ample  benefits  which  we  have 
received  and  hope  to  receive  by  your 
majesty's  commission  of  grace  for  re- 
medy of  defective  titles,  procured  hither 
by  his  lordship  from  your  sacred  ma- 
jesty;  his  lordship's    great  care   and 
pains  in  restoration  of  the  church,  the 
reinforcement  of  the  army  within  this 
kingdom,  and  ordering  the  same  with 
such  singular  and  good  discipline,  as 
that  it  is  now  become  a  great  comfort, 
sUy,  and  security  to  this  your  whole 
kingdom,  which  before    had  an  army 
rather  in  name  than  in  substance ;  his 
support  of  your  majesty's  wholesome 
laws  here  established,   his    encourage- 
meiU    and  countenance   to  your  judges 
and  other  good  officers,  ministers   and 
dispensers  of  your  laws,  i*  the  due  and 
severe    administration   of  justice;    his 
necessary  and  just  strictness  for  the 
execution  thereof;  his  due  punishment 
of  the  contemners  of  the  same,  and  his 
care  to  relieve  and  redress  the  poor  and 
oppressed.     For  tbisxyour  tender  care 
over  us,  showed  by  your  deputing  and 
supporting  of  so  good  a  governor,  we 
your  faithful  subjects  acknowledge  our- 
selves  more  bound  than  we  can^  with 
tongue  and  pen  express." — Cartels  Or- 
m&nd,  vol.  i.  p.  92. 

Such  was  the  eulogy  pronounced  on 
Straflbrd  by  the  Irbh  Commons,  in 
the  month  of  March,  1 640.  It  was  an 
unanimous  expression  of  the  professed 
opinion  of  that  body,  was  pronounced 
nendne  cantradkente,  and  amidst  loud 
and  general  acclamations.  A  similar 
testimony  waa  borne  in  June  of  the 


preceding  year,  when  Sir  Georffe 
Ratcliffe  asked  leave  to  wait  on  the 
lord  deputy  in  London.  On  that  oc- 
casion Sir  Roebuck  Lynch  ("after- 
ward?," Mr.  Carte  observes,  **  one  of 
the  select  committee  for  presenting 
the  remonstrance^  and  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses against  the  earl  on  his  trial") 
joined  warmly  in  the  praises  of  Straf- 
ford, and  said  of  him — '*  Res  nostras 
administrat  tam  diligenter  ut  proprias, 
tam  caute  ut  alienas,  tam  religiose  ut 
publicas;"  an  expression  of  praise 
which  was  received  by  the  whole  house 
with  acclamation. 

When  the  Commons  of  Ireland 
offered  these  tributes  to  the  reputation 
of  Strafford,  the  subject  of  their  eulogy 
was  apparently  prosperous  and  power- 
ful. They  had  had  ample  opportu- 
nities, during  the  occurrences  of  six 
momentous  years,  to  form  a  sound 
judgment  as  to  his  merits,  and  they 
certainly  were  not  ni^ard  in  their 
acknowledgments.  Strword's  fortunes 
changed.  Quid  turba  Rend  f  What 
of  the  Irbh  Commons?  Sequitur 
fortunam. 

"But  the  times,"  writes  Carte, 
"  were  changed  since ;  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford was  then  in  power — ^now  he  was 
under  a  cloud,  prosecuted  by  the  Scots 
and  the  discontented  English  with  all  the 
virulence  imaginable,  and  his  master 
unable  to  support  and  protect  him. 
The  factions  which  thirsted  after  the 
blood  of  that  great  man,  and  would  be 
satisfied  with  no  sacrifice  less  thap  that 
of  his  life,  still  wanted  matter  of  accusa- 
tion sufficient  to  justify  the  taking  of  it 
away ;  and  the  Irish"  (honorable  commis- 
sion !)  "  were  solicited  to  furmsh  them 
with  pretences  for  that  purpose.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant  had  kept  a  strict  hand 
over  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Puri- 
tans, and  was  agpreeable  to  neither 
party ;  both  of  them  joined  on  this  occa- 
sion to  charge  him  as  the  author  of  all 
their  grievances,  and  a  destroyer  of  the 
natural  freedom  of  their  parliament. 
This  they  did  on  November  7,  in  a  large 
remonstrance  addressed  to  the  deputy^ ; 
and  either  for  fear  it  should  stop  m  his 
hands,  or  because  it  would  not  answer 
their  ends  unless  it  was  published  imme- 
diately in  England,  they  on  the  1 1th  of 
that  month  appointed  a  select  committee 
to  carry  it  thither,  to  present  it  to  his 
majesty,  to  solicit  redress,  (notwith- 
standing any  adjournment,  prolongation, 
or  dissolution  of  the  house,)  and  to 
press  for  the  oontinuanoe  of  the  present, 
or  the  speedy  ealling  of  a  new  parlia^ 
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nitnt,  wHh  power  to  rooeiTe  the  oont* 
plaiaii  of  wy  p«rtieiil«r  anl^'aot,  and 
WS  them  before  bu  mi^eetyt  luid  to 
reiiuire  aqd  bare  qoims  of  lul  records 
vithout  paying  an/  fees,"  &o.  &c.>i^ 
Cartii'$  Ufmome^  toI,  I  p,  107. 

Booh  is  the  hietorj  of  those  oharges 
against  a  perseoated  maiiy  which  Mr. 
O'ConneH  is  not  ashamed  to  present 
aihong  the  testimonies  on  which  he 
•rests  his  ease.  The  whole  afl^lr  b 
more  than  ordisarily  base  and  dis- 
gusting. The  admirers  or  sjoophanU 
of  a  greal  man,  in  the  days  of  bts  suo- 
cess,  become,  in  his  adrerstty,  the  ln» 
Btruments  of  a  ikotlon  which  seeks  his 
orerthvow.  Wliile  It  was  in  his  power 
to  injure  the  ooantry,  they,  by  their 
Wish  misesy  strengthen  his  hands 
for  evil.  They  thank  the  sovereign 
for  having  set  him  In  authority  over 
them,  and  thus  indirectly  pray  that  his 
authority  may  be  continued.  They  de« 
soribe  him  as  Just,  vigilant,  wise,  bravo, 
tempering  firmness  with  meroy,  admi- 
nistering law  with  impartiality,  and 
upholding  the  sovereign's  interests  and 
prerogatives ;  while  he  respected,  and 
caused  to  be  respected,  the  subject's 
ri^ts*  Thus,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  they  endeavour  that  Stralfbrd 
•hall  remain  unquestioned  in  his  high 
charge: — and  the  instant  his  fbrtunes 
l[)eg^n  to  decline,  his  admirers  become 
his  accuserib  aad  strive  as  mercilessly 
and  unscrupulously  to  bunt  down  the 
noUe  quarry  to  his  aeath,  as  they  strove 
i»  former  days  to  exalt  him  almost 
above  the  oonditiou  of  a  man.  The 
praises,  it  may  be  sald»  of  such  a  body 
ought  to  be  aooounted  valueless.  They 
were  praises  extorted  by  fear  or  force. 
On  some  such  principle  they  must  be 
aocounted  for  by  those  who  deny  their 
justice.  But  wbat  Is  to  be  said  of  the 
parliament  whoi  on  such  » supposition, 
gloried  in  the  shame  of  suon  odious 
•yeophaney  ?  We  ean  sympathise  with 
men  whom  terror  subdues  into  sllence» 
and  feel  that  though  they  oanqot  exalte 
Qiir  admiration  tney  may  move  our 
pll^i  and  must  sot  of  nec!esslty  fbrfbit 
QU7  esteem  or  respect  We  can  Ima- 
giney  as  a  possible  events  a  case  in 
whieb  men  sfiall  be  coerced  into  an  ap* 
Mrent  «cqaie8cenof  m  sentiments  which 
m  their  hearts  they  disapprove  i  and 
we  ean  fanac^  that  even  tq  such  a 
ease  there  may,  perhapst  be  more  to 
lament  than  to  ee«domn.  But  that 
the  represeBtativee  of  n  naUon  shall 


Imow  a  man  to  be  a  criminal,  <br  whom 
the  punishment  of  death  is  light,  and 
shall  praise  him  as  one  of  those  whom 
heathen  nations  would  enroll  among 
their  gods,  and  whom  all  nations  re. 
gard  as  those  whose  honoured  names 
shall  endure  ft>r  ever— that  a  whole 
body  shall  join,  without  a  dissenting 
voioe,  in  the  expression  of  these  eulo« 
gies  ;  and  that  when  they  are  uttered 
thev  shall  be  welcomed  with  universal 
and  long-continued  aoelaraations  I  con- 
duct like  this  we  onnnot  ascribe  to  any 
body  of  men  without  believing  them 
to  be  iklse  and  base  beyond  the  ordl- 
yiary  vices  of  their  kind,  or  without  re- 
garding  their  testimony  as  wholly  in* 
admissible  in  any  (the  most  insi^^ 
ftcant)  question  wbiob  may  come  mto 
dispute. 

As  agunst  Mr.  O'Connell's  use  of 
k,  we  have  no  hesitation  to  affirm  that 
If  the  eneomiums  of  the  House  of  Com« 
moQs  are  not  to  be  received  in  Straf- 
ford's favour,  the  contrary  statements 
which  they  were  hardy  enough  to  make, 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  as  evidence 
agaii^st  him.  At  this  day,  they  should 
be  regarded  m  mutually  extinguishing 
eaeh  other.  There  was  a  day  when 
the  more  malignant  assertions  pro4ueed 
their  purposed  offset.  They  gave  a 
colourable  pretext  to  the  legalised  mur- 
der of  a  great  man  In  misrortune.  At 
this  d^,  we  do  not  think  that  there 
are  many  who,  after  a  patient  oonsi* 
deration  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  will 
join  with  Mr.  0*ConneIl  in  raking  out 
materials  to  defame  the  memory  of  an 
lllustrwus  sufferer  from  so  poUuted 
souroes.  Straflfbrd's  reputation  for 
good  and  III  must  have  Its  award  in  (ar 
other  testimony  than  that  of  thoee  who 
appear  as  the  tempters  of  his  brighter 
(loursi  an4  his  tormentors  in  the  time 
of  trouble.  It  is  tar  from  creditable 
to  any  writer  to  make  common  cftusQ 
with  such  prevftricators. 

And  here,  for  the  present*  we  pa«se# 
with  an  earnest  recommendation  to 
our  readers  not  to  think  lightly  of  the 
**  Memoir  of  Irelandf  Naiwe  wad 
Saxon"  because  its  staple  is  pretty 
much  the  same  with  that  of  manj  pre- 
eedmg  Irish  histories.  Mr.  (TGon- 
nel!*8  book  Is  so  oonstrueted  at  to  be 
eminently  mischievous.  Notoonoem* 
|ng  Itself  with  more  than  the  idlega- 
tions  against  the  British  government 
and  the  Protestant  proprietary  of  Ire. 
landy  oiffeless  of  fffatptkmi/eawlais 
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of  facUb  the  memoir»  without  incum- 
brance or  impedimenty  will  make  a 
rapid  way  at  home  and  abroad :  here 
keeping  alive  passions  of  discontent 
and  disaffectionj  and  creating^  in  fo» 
reign  countries^  a  popular  opinion, 
which  may  be  very  disagreeable  in  iU 
immediate  effectsy  and  may  ultlmateW 
proye  a  serious  e?iit  This  is  our  delt- 
berafte  opinion.  We  have  heard  some 
whom  we  respect,  speak  in  a  different 
tone  and  spirit*  They  have  welcomed 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  O'Connell  In  his 
new  onaraeter.  They  have  said  that 
m  work  bearing  so  legibly  the  traces  of 
evil  pasrionsy  and  the  notices  of  an  evil 
purpose,  is  disabled  from  affeoting 
pann,  by  too  palpable  an  exposure  of 
its  principles.  All  this  would  be  true, 
were  one  condition  which  it  implies 
reidixed.  It  supposes  that  there  is 
suek  a  knowledge  of  Irish  afRurs  in  the 
minds  of  reading  or  thinking  men,  that 
the  untruth  of  Mr.  O'ConnelFs  repre- 
sentations cannot  escape  detection. 
No  tapposltion  ought  to  be  more  natu- 
ral  ^few  suppositions  can    be  more 

groundless. 

Wa  should  not  complain  of  the  pre- 
vailing indiflbrenoe  to  Irish  history, 
nor  should  we  wonder  at  it,  if  one  claw 
in  ioclety,  by  eonsenting  to  remain 


ignorant  themselves,  could  extend  theur 
indifference  to  another.  Could  Oonser- 
vative  politicians,  by  eschewing  Irish 
story,  prevent  politicians  of  another 
olase  from  reading  it,  and  so  cause  all 
harrowing  recollections  of  grim  old 
times  to  pnelt  away,  we  could  acknow- 
ledge the  convenience  of  the  amnesty, 
and  resign  ourselves  to  the  necessity 
of  the  costly  sacrifice  by  which  it  was 
purchased.  But  the  i^orance  which 
encouraged  such  publications  as  this 
which  we  have  begun  to  review,  was 
doubly  culpable.  It  was  a  temptation 
to  ^'speakersof  lies,*'  and  it  left  lovers 
of  truth  unable  to  rebuke  them.  While 
good  men  slept,  enemies  were  busy  fn 
sowing  tares.  Mr.  0*Gonneirs  book 
is  an  exposure  of  the  traditions  bv 
which  the  hearts  of  masses  of  the  Irisn 
people  are  moulded  to  what  has  been 
staled  a  seditious  patriotism ;  i^d  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  such  performances, 
adventurous  and  unfair,  so  long  as 
thev  have  the  encouragement  of  an 
indifference  which  seems  to  promise 
that,  for  hundreds  who  will  read  and 
remember  an  agitating  invective,  there 
shall  not  be  found  one  to  be  concerned 
in  the  duty  of  detecting  and  exposing 
its  injustice. 


TO  A.   Df   V. 

Shall  we  not  long  remember,  Friend  beloved ! 
The  sweet  succession  of  those  pleasant  days, 
Enjoyed  together,  and  a  frequent  gaze 
Turn  hMsk  in  fanov  on  what  soothed  or  moved 
Our  mingling  spirits ;  whether  whQe  we  roved 
Garden  or  mossy  bank  or  rocky  shore. 
Heard  the  rlll  murmur  or  the  ocean  roar  \ 
in  various  fbnns  the  power  of  beauty  proved. 
Or  joy  of  serious  thought  apd  converse  free. 
Progress  and  aspiration ;  or  the  blending 
Of  hues  that  were  revealed  externally 

With  other  colours  of  our  own  sows*  lending : 
And  now,  the  hour  of  parting  nearly  come, 
Tlie  human  Interest  of  this  happy  hoQie? 

W.  R«  zi» 
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Werb  we  to  search  back  through  the 
vanished  ages  of  the  world's  literature^ 
from  the  great  father  of  English  epic 
to  the  minstrel  kin^  of  Salem*  we 
would  find  that  divme  subjects  and 
aacred  events  have  been  ever  con^ 
sidered  as  within  the  legitimate  pro- 
vince and  the  favourite  theme  of  the 
poet  But  the  hjmn,  or  the  prayer* 
or-— as  imagination  took  a  freer  range 
—the  epic  bounded  the  flight  of  the 
sacred  bard  during  many  a  cycle — and 
yet  such  (we  dare  affirm)  were  not 
the  true  bounds  of  the  realm  of  holy 
song.  In  the  re-production  of  all 
great  and  moving  passages  of  human 
Hfe  or  human  history— in  re-patnting 
on  the  field  of  imagination  all  those 
sensations  of  the  sublime*  the  preter- 
natural* the  adorable*  and  the  tender* 
in  hues  which  have  the  nearest  approx- 
imation in  vividness  and  power  to  the 
colour  and  body  of  the  original*  we 
maintain  that  the  dramatic  form  is 
the  most  effective  of  all  media ;  and. 
as  it  is  the  most  perfect  form  of 
literary  re-production*  so  it  is*  aAer 
all*  in  reality  the  ukimaie  standard  to 
which  the  mind  refers  all  composition* 
and  by  which  it  measures  its  excellence 
and  effect.  This  a  few  words  will 
prove.  The  epic  or  narrative  style  is 
excellent  and  effective  exactly  in  the 
d^ee  in  which  it  produces  in  the 
mind  and  imagination  a  present  pic- 
ture of  the  characters  and  events  m 
action  as  they  were  at  the  time  which 
the  chronicler  refers  to;  in  other 
words*  dramatues  its  subieet ;  for  it  is 
the  uAture  of  all  narrative*  as  it  siokB 
in  the  mind*  to  re>produce  itself  in  the 
imagination  in  the  form  of  drama.  This 
proposition*  though  it  may  appear  novel 
m  its  enunciation  will  receive  the  ready 
assent  of  all  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
makinff  their  own  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings tne  subject  of  contemplation ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  while 
in  the  history  of  literature  the  epic  or 
narrative  has  preceded  certamly*  if  it 
have  not  given  birth  to  {he 


in  the  process  in  the  mind  of  (be 

Set  that  order  is  inverted ;  tha«  tlie 
amatic  u  the  parent  of  the  epic, 
and  the  latter  is  effective  exactly  is 
proportion  as  the  fomer  has  beea  tt 
vigorous  action  and  high  power  io  the 
mind  during  conmoaitioa.  And  tbu 
it  happens  that  toe  last  and  lugbAt 
point  of  literary  achievement  is  the 
re-production  of  things  in  thrir  noit 
natural  and  original  form. 

Two  sbter  arts  prescflt  a  strikiv 
analog  to  what  we  have  jost  adraDccd. 
Painting  is  dramatic*  and  her  highest 
praise  is  to  be  a  simnlatorf  and*  ia  the 
presence  of  the  cheated  spectator*  to 
steal  for  the  time  the  name  and  guise 
of  Nature.  Mnsio  u  epic^  and  Mob 
not  so  much  up  to  natore*  as  back  to 
memory.  The  former  has  the  boais|;e 
of  all ;  a  thousand  doU  ears  rcfuw  to 
bow  before  the  latter ;  this  is  ioiM 
the  elder  suter*  bnt  that  is  the  flightier 
magician — for  she  evdica  the  past  tort* 
lieve  m  substance  before  o«r  eyes*  while 
music  but  brings  back  vspom.  our  senMs 
the  dim  shadowy  visions  of  departed 
thmffs*  with  the  foelmg  thai  thet 
are  departed  for  ever. 

When  the  power  and  auperkrity  ni 
the  dramatic  style  had  at  length  bcs 
folly  appreciated*  it  woold  have  ben 
wondennl  indeed  if  the  aacrad  poet 
should  have  alone  rdbsed  its  sii 
That  its  adi^tion  to  sacred  sdijcds 
was  so  tardy  as  it  has  been,  b  attnhet- 
ahle  certainly  not  to  its  imfitiMSS*  hat 
to  the  rigidity  of  poritaoical  prin- 
ciples* whose  fineesnig  inflaenee  wae 
most  intensely  felt  at  the  veir  period 
when  the  poetic  spirit  was  mssng  iti 
most  memorable  and  mightiest  e&rti 
in  England.  The  Puritan*  his  pria- 
ciplesy  and  his  infinence  have  haUslj 
long  since  passed  away;  and  amr 
numy  struggles*  the  fitness  of  the 
dramatic  form,  as  a  most  poetic  ami 
powerfol  vehicle  for  saered  snl^sco* 
has  been  trianphantly  proved  ia  the 
pure  and  daasical  oomposttioiis  of  Mii- 
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Whence  is  it»  however,  that*  since 
the  right  has  been  fully  established^ 
so  few  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
great  and  unquestionable  advantages 
it  affords.  That  while  late  years  have 
produced  many  eminently  successful 
qramatists  in  the  walks  of  profane 
literature — Knowles,  and  Bulwer,  and 
Talfonrd— no  one  has  been  found  with 
the  genius  or  daring  to  give  the  world 
a  religious  drama.  It  may  be  that 
the  poetic  spirit  is  too  stagnant  to 
rouse  herself  to  any  great  efibrt,  it 
may  be  she  is  too  long  accustomed 
to  tread  the  beaten  track  of  imitation 
to  dare  any  thing  in  a  style  which  ia 
agun  becoming  antiquated.  It  is  not 
that  the  times  are  unsuited  to  its  ex- 
hibition: quite  the  contrary.  We 
could  readily  prove,  if  need  were»  that 
perhaps  at  no  period  since  the  Refor- 
mation was  the  general  tone  of  feeling 
with  regard  to  religious  subjects  more 
favourable  to  the  grand,  the  pictu- 
resque, the  poetical  in  religion.  But 
be  the  cause  what  it  may,  we  think 
this  feeling  is  peculiarly  favourable  to 
the  appearance  of  a  work  such  as 
Mr.  Starkey's  ;  while  in  saying  so,  it  is 
fd  to  assure  the  reader  of  a  fact  which 
we  deem  no  small  merit  in  his  poem, 
and  praise  to  himself,  that,  be  his  pri- 
vate views  what  they  may,  no  one  can 
discover  in  his  work  any  bias  or  bear- 
ing towards  any  sect,  body,  party,  or 
clique.  The  important  and  wonderful 
events  which  Uud  the  foundation  of 
Cbrist*8  kingdom  on  earth  are  given 
in  their  apostolic  purity,  and  there  is 
not,  we  insist,  a  Christian  living 
who  might  not,  on  perusal  of  the 
book,  lay  it  down  and  say — There  is 
nothing  here  contrary  to  the  Bible. 

The  title  of  the  mystery,  «<  Judas,*' 
at  once  suggests  a  theme  startling, 
original,  and  bold — yet  perilous  in  the 
extreme ;  and  he  who  dares  to  pursue 
it  would  need  an  eye  bright  and 
steady,  to  look  undazzlcd  on  the  liff^t 
of  holy  things — ^keen,  sharp,  and  far- 
aeemg,  to  pierce  the  gloom  of  mystery^ 


'*  The  shadows  of  regions  unknown, 


ti 


the  deep  recesses  of  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings unutterable,  and  a  wing  strong^ 
and  untiring,  to  sustain  him  in  his 
flight  through  the  wide  realms  of  crea- 
tion. An  this  Mr.  Starkey  has  felt ; 
he  cannot  at  all  events  plead  the  ex« 
Vol.  XXL— No.  123. 


cuse  of  Phaeton — ^he  knew^  the  perU  o{ 
his  course. 

We  shall  best  afford  to  our 
readers  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
book  before  us,  and  accord  to  its 
author  the  best  measure  of  justice 
that  the  necessarily  circumscribed 
limits  of  periodical  criticism  permit* 
by  giving  a  brief  outiine  of  the 
drama.  The  scene,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  is  laid  in  Jerusalem  and  some 
of  its  ever-memorable  suburbs;  the 
time  ranging  from  the  day  preceding 
to  that  following  the  crucifixion ; 
the  characters,  with  the  exception  of 
Chavah  and  a  few  others,  which  the 
effective  conduct  of  the  drama  requures^ 
are  those  which  holy  writ  associates 
with  that  most  awful  and  surpassing 
scene  ef  the  world's  history.  But 
from  amongst  them  one  h  absent ; 
and  most  judiciously  has  the  dramatist 
shrunk  from  a  task  to  which  even  the 
genius  and  skill  of  Milton  were  found 
unequal.  Rightly  has  he  declined  to 
exhibit  one  whose  hallowed  portruture 
his  own  Holv  Spirit  alone  endowed 
human  pen  with  the  power  to  deline- 
ate; a  portruture  so  sublimely  simple* 
yet  so  unapproachably  sacred  in  the 
outlines  which,  in  his  tranat  through 
the  world  during  his  incarnated  ex-i 
iatence,  it  has  been  permitted  us  to 
qcmtemplate,  that  no  mortal  limner 
should  dare  to  fill  in  the  colouring. 

But  short  of  this  Mr.  Starkey  Mat 
dared,  and  dared  successfnUy.  Fresh 
from  the  presence  of  some  manifbs* 
tation  of  divinity — the  miracuknis 
power,  the  equally  miraculoua  endur- 
ance— the  adoring,  the  wondering,  the 
scoffingwitnesses  of  the  eventcome  for- 
ward to  relate  it  acoordii^  to  their  own 
several  impressions ;  and,  like  the  light 
that  shone  on  the  brow  of  the  prophett 
the  proximity,  without  the  presence  of  a 
divine  actor,  gives  an  intensity  and 
truthfulness  to  the  whole  drama  which 
cannot  be  easily  surpassed. 

Chavah,  the  beautiful  mistress  of 
Omri,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, a  creature  in  whose  ruined 
sonl  some  sparks  of  the  bright  affections 
of  a  purer  nature  still  smoulder,  is  in- 
troduced in  the  second  scene  of  the 
first  act,  to  bear  a  prominent  part  in 
producing  the  treachery  of  Judas ;  and 
of  this  innovation,  perhaps  the  most 
perilous  experiment  of  the  whole  work* 
we  shall  have  somewhat  to  say  here- 
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alter*  In  the  palace  of  her  lord  she 
successively  confers  with  certain  scribes, 
ilnd  elders,  and  undertakes,  for  costly 
gifts  to  sway  Omri  in  his  place  in  the 
council;  as  the  last  of  these  retires 
Omri  himself  appears,  and  charges 
her  with  encouri^png  the  followers  of 
the  notorious  and  now  formidable 
Jesus.     She  admits  that  Judas-^ 

A  poor  and  puny  satellite. 
One  of  tbe  twelve  which  make    this 

Rabbi's  state 
Like  mimic  Lictors — 

has,  indeedy  some  once  or  twice  been 
in  the  hall»  bo^  denies  that  she  has 
riven  credence  to  his  tales  of  Christ. 
This  but  strengthens  Omri's  suspicionsi 
ftnd  he  proposes  a  test  to  try  her  sin- 
oerity — ^induce  the  slave  to  betray  his 
Aiaster.  She  hesitates,  but  promises 
at  length,  under  the  influence  of 
Omri's  threats ;  while  the  complicated 
plots  in  which  she  is  already  involved, 
oonvinoe  her  she  must  eifect  the  object 
at  any  price. 

In  the  second  act  the  wretched  hero 
of  the  mystery,  Judas,  appears,  under 
the  influence  of  feelings  which  soon 
beoome  evident,  for  mean  and  misera« 
ble  as  he  is,  he  can  claim  no  immunity 
from  the  passion  that  touches  all  human 
hearts.  He  loves:  grovelling,  hopelesa» 
ftarful,  and  vague  though  his  sensa- 
tiona  be,  still  it  is  love ;  and  as  he 
stealthily  haunts  the  purlieus  of  the 
beautiful Chavah's  dwelling,  he  exhibits 
in  soliloquy  the  strange  and  terrible 
eonflict  which  love  and  avarice  wage 
in  a  mean  and  timid  nature.  He  has 
brought  a  costly  present  to  his  mistress 
with  what  hopes  he  well  knows  not. 
She  comes,  and  he  tenders  it  with 
eaution  and  consummate  skill:  she 
{sels  her  way,  and  at  length,  deeming 
him  sufficiently  excited,  she  proposea 
her  olject-*'the  betrayal  of  his  Lord. 
The  crime  strikes  him  at  once  in  all 
its  enormity.  He  is  stunned  and  silent : 

1Ye]l~.oomprehend'st  thou?     What? 

art  sUent  still  ? 
Oh  heavens !  he  reels,  as  if  a  thunder- 

bolt 
Smote  on  his  brow  I 

JOB  A  8  (after  a  pauaej. 
It  was  a  monstrous  thought— 
Bttt^I  did  f^noy  that  a  serpent  stole 
Into  ny  bosom,  with  a  whispering  hiss-. 
l*.Thl>u  Shalt  pot  surely  die  r 


But  he  must  be  stimulated,  his  horror 
and  fear  must  be  swept  away  before 
the  flood  of  some  mighty  passion,  and 
his  temptress  holds  out  less  vaguely 
the  exciting  hopes  of  her  future  favor. 
The  temptation  is  irresistible.  She 
triumphs  as  he  exclaims  in  a  trans- 
port— 

JDDAB. 

Oh,  oh,  too  much — AVhat  would'st  thou 
have  me  do  ? 

CHAVAH. 

Show  to  the  priests  his  nightly  hiding- 
place  ; 

Point  to  the  guards  his  person :  nothing 
more. 

And  yet  the  combined  influence  of 
love,  avarice,  apd  ambition  have  not 
undisputed  sway  over  the  traitor's 
heart,  there  is  a  fearful  conflict  between 
them  and  his  terror,  the  sense  of  his 
baseness,  ingratitude,  and  the  enormity 
of  his  treason,  that  sways  him  to  and 
fro,  till  his  resolution  staggers  beneath 
the  trial.  We  would  gladly  give,  if 
space  permitted,  the  striking  soliloquy 
in  which  these  varied  feelings  are  ex- 
hibited ;  we  must  be  satisfled  with  say- 
ing, that  in  it  the  author  has  ingeniously 
put  forward  some  of  the  less  common 
though  plausible  views  of  the  motives 
and  objects  of  the  traitor,  which  ho 
has  subsequently  most  fully  discussed 
in  his  notes.  But  to  resume.  The 
oouncil  of  the  Sanhedrim  proceed,  at 
the  instigation  of  Omri,  to  plan  the 
destruction  of  Christ.  Nicodemus* 
in  whose  heart  still  dwell  the  words 
of  him  he  sought  in  the  darkness  of 
night,  alone  interposes  to  save  him,  and 
while  Re  dares  not  openly  to  avow  his 
feelings  towards  Christ,  he  is  forced 
covertly  to  seek  his  ends  by  directing 
the  attention  of  the  council  to  weightier 
matters,  and  affecting  to  exhibit  Jesua 
as  a  ]iarmless  enthusiast.  His  strata- 
gem avails  so  far  as  to  postpone  the 
matter  for  future  deliberation.  The 
eounoil  is  dissolved,  and  Nicodemus 
remains  in  deep  meditation  behind :  at 
length  he  draws  near  a  window^  whence 
he  beholds,  in  the  lieht  of  the  evening, 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  broMc 
of  Kedron,  the  mount  of  OHveSy  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  dimly  discoverable  in 
the  distance.  The  picture  is  a  fine 
one,  drawn  with  the  masterly  hand  of 
a  painter,  and  in  colours  of  soloma- 
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gloom,  that  most  artfully  prepare  us 
for  the  scene  that  follows.  For  insen- 
sihly  the  night  has  deepened  down  on 
the  musings  of  the  "  Master  of  Israel," 
and  his  prayer  of  sorrow  and  despon- 
dency, is  answered  by  the  faint  harmo- 
nious voice  of  a  comforting  spirit,  utter- 
ing from  the  volume  of  the  law,  the 
dubious  but  encouraging  words  of 
prophecy.  The  effect,when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  all  the  solemn  accessories 
of  the  moment,  is  startlingly  dra- 
ftiatic. 

In  the  third  act,  Judas  is  brought 
before  the  Sanhedrim.  He  makes 
large  demands,  which  are  indignantly 
refused.  The  price  of  blood  is  at 
length  fixed,  and  the  plan  and  time  of 
betrayal  concerted ;  when,  lo  !  the 
city  rings  with  the  fame  of  another 
miracle  wrought  by  the  Saviour, 

So  miserably  blind  a  poor  old  man ! 

His  face  had  gathered  round  each 
shrunken  ball, 

As  if  to  shut  from  maii  and  from  him- 
self 

The  hopeless  lack  of  blessed  specula- 
tion  

is  restored  to  sight  by  the  finger 
of  the  Omnipotent.  In  the  midst  of 
the  recital  the  subject  of  the  miracle 
enters,  giving  vent  to  his  overcharged 
feelings.  As  he  concludes  he  calls  on 
his  absent  daughter. 

But  oh,  fetch  home  within  these  strain- 
ing arms 
The  visible  form  of  those— of  her-—my 

own  I 
Where  is  the  sight  should  greet  and 

meet  me  first  ? 
Where  is  that  eye  should  kindle  mine  to 

light  ? 
Chavim — my  daughter  Chavah  I 
Chavah  rwhet  in,  and  throws  herteif 
on  the  ground  before  him, 

CBATAH. 

At  thy  feet  1 

OLD  HAH. 

Another  miracle !    She,  she  again, 
Whom  I  had  deemed  long  gathered  to 

her  sires, 
Restored  to  me  with  day !    Miriam !  my 

wife  I 
My  loved  and  lost 

CHAV AH 

O  father,'  Vis  thy  child— 
Thy  daughter  Chavah ! 


OLI>  MAIf. 

Stay can  it  be  dream  ? 

Sight !  thouVt  perplexing  as  was  blind- 
ness once ! 
Chavah — my  Miriam 

She  inquires  who  has  wrought  the 
miracle,  and  as  he  describes,  she  at 
once  suspects,  and  starting  up,  cries — 

CBAVAH  (starting  tm.J 
What,  father!  dost  thou  dare  to  sa; 

that  he — 
The  Nazarene 

OLD   MAN. 

Ay,  is  the  Christ  or  God  ! 

(She  falls  senseless.^ 

Chavah  !  my  Chavan !    *Twas  too  much 

of  joy,  ^ 

My  child  1  to  bear  at  once.    Assist  her, 

friends  I 
{Theg  carry  her  out, — 7*he  scene  closes,) 

On  the  roof  of  her  father's  house^ 
which  rests  on  the  wall  of  the  towni 
arid  overhangs  a  deep  precipice  be- 
neath, sits  the  now  miserable  and  con'* 
science-stricken  Chavah.  It  is  night, 
and  her  outwefaried  father  sleeps  tran- 
quilly, with  his  head  resting  on  her 
knees,  as  she  gloomily  meditates  on 
the  death  she  knows  is  fast  approach- 
ing. We  know  not  if  we  have  ever 
seen  any  thine  more  strikingly  faithful^ 
yet  deeply  illustrative  of  the  inten- 
sity of  human  feeling,  than  that  short 
meditation,  exemplifymg,  as  it  does,  a 
profound  phenomenon  of  our  intellec- 
tual being,  when  under  some  strong 
pressure  the  soul  is  forced  into  past 
life,  with  the  undefined  consciousness 
that  it  is  the  type  of  the  present.  Her 
musings  are  at  length  interrupted ; 
the  sound  of  feet  is  heard ;  her  heart 
tells  her  the  terrible  scene  that  awaits 
her. 

But,  hist  1 
There's  some  one  on  the  stair.  Perhaps 

the  news 
What  hath  befaln— the  tale  of  ruffian 

force — 
Gross    merriment  1      The    fatal    end 

avowed  I — 
A  drop  of  water  !     Oh !  I  scarce  have 

force 
To  raise  it  to  my  lips.    My  swimming 

eyes 
Fill  with  false  moonlight.     Oh,  alas  I  I 

faint 

My  father,  rest    thee   on  the  marble 

here 

Tis  nearer— oh,  support- — ^ 
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JI7DA8  (rushing  in). 

Yes,  Chavah,  yes — 
Here  are  my  arms ! 

CHAVAH. 

Demon,  keep  clear  of  me ! 
Is  the  deed  done  ? 

J0DAS. 

Ay !  or  I  had  not  darod 
To  touch  thy  garment's  hem.     Take  all 

the  price 
That  it  produoed — 'tis  yours. 

CHAVAH. 

Father,  awake ! 
My  sire,  look  up  I     Almighty  God,  look 

down ! 
Before  ye  both,  the  things  that  I  adore 
In  earth  and  heaven  the  most,  I  charge 

yon  man 
With  that  would  crush  a  monarch  into 

dust, 
And  make  an  angel  carrion. 

JUDAS. 

Do  I  hoar 
Thy  words  aright,  or  are  thy  o'erstrung 

nerves 
Strained  up  to  madness,  or  doth  my 

wrought  brain 
Plant  hideous  phantasies  in  horrid  sport 
On  reason's  judgment-aeat. 

Chavah  turns  from  Judas  to  her 
wondering  father,  and  briefly  relates 
all  that  has  befallen  her  since  she  lef^ 
him — her  intercourse  with  Omri,  and 
her  inducing  Judas  to  betray  his  mas- 
ter. The  old  man  admonishes  him  to 
seek  forgiveness- 
Sinner  !  go  seek  him  out 
Who  made  me  whole 

CBAVAH. 

Hush !  he  hath  sought  him,  father  I 

PATHCR. 

Kay,  then,  forgive  him,  Chavah,  as,  be 

sure, 
He  must  have  done,  who  ne'er  beheld  in 

rain 
The  suppliant  at  his  feet. 

CHAVAH. 

But  how,  bethink  tbeo. 
Would  he  behold  the  murderer  at  hU 
throat? 

FATHER. 

The  murderer? 

CHAVAH. 

Ay  I  of  the  Chriit  or  Ood  i 

The  shock  is  too  terrible  for  the  old 
HUM,  h«  <Jies«  aod  Jadms  maddened 


with  despair  and  passion,  addresses 
the  daughter — 

JI7DA8. 

Chavah— fa  pause} — Charah — I've  cmne 

to  thee  for  pavment 
For  a  commission  dk>ne.     I  HirsT  be  paid. 
Chavah — suborner  of  the  needfol  act 
Thy  priests  and  elders  won  on  me  is  do, 
*Twaa  for  a  certain  price  agreed  he* 

twixt  us 
That  act  was  done.    Chavah — I  MrsT 

BE  PAID. 

By  Him  who  dwells  betwixt  the  dieni. 

bim. 
That  all-observant  Spirit  whom  we  M 
Wrapping  the  night-blast  like  a  net 

around  us. 
To  catch  our  fauitest  whispers,  I  irill 

have 
My  payment  in  the  full      Sonethinj^ 

I've  done 
Hath  cost   me  dear,  and nay,  my 

beauteous  Chavah, 
I  talk  too  darkly,  when  a  smile  should  sit 
Upon  the  lips  of  both — 

CHATAB. 

Thou  see'st  this  thing 
Stretched  on  the  stone  ? 

JUDAS. 

Nay,  lovely  Chavah,  nov 
No  time  for  fruitless  griefs. 

CHAVAH. 

This  heap  of  dust 
Was  once  my  father. 

JI7DAS. 

But  he's  now  in  heaven. 
And  I  am  here. 

CBATAR. 

But  then  his  dn^t  too's  herr. 

'Tis  not  beseeming Lo,  how  dfqi 

descends 

The  escarpment  from  this  terrace,  and 

below 
Far  in  the  shade  the  rushing  of  a  brt>ok 
Rolls  through  the  midnight.    Bear  bi« 

to  the  Mige. 
There — leave  nim  now — thoa  hast  ac<N^ 

science  still. 
It  is  but  dust,  and  if  'tis  torn  and  bnuMvl 
From  rock  to  bough,  in  tumbling  fron 

this  hciffht, 
Why— Ae  wUI  have  no  sentiment  of  wo^. 
Smiling  in  paradlie.     My  father:  firrt 
My  memory  in  thy  arms  took  coBsdo«»- 

ness: 
In  thy  arms  lot  it  cease.     Come  with  m^* 
(She  elaspM  her  father's  hcdu^  aadtfeiof 
urith  it  down  the  ahjfss^J 
JUDAS  (loohM  OW.) 

Chavah I 
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The  fourth  act  commences  with  a 
spirit-chanty  which  warns  Pilate's  wife 
in  her  sleep  at  the  dawn  of  the  next 
morning  of  the  fearful  events  that 
are  approaching.  The  scene  changes 
to  the  Praatoriam,  where  the  coarse 
carousing  of  the  Roman  soldiers  is 
made  subservient  to  a  description  of 
some  of  the  agonies  endured  by  the 
Saviour  that  night. 

We  are  led  once  more  to  the  Sanhe- 
drim»  where  the  successful  schemes  of 
the  council,  receiving  at  that  moment 
their  accomplishment  in  the  execution 
of  Christy  give  a.  tone  of  exultation  to 
their  debate ;  when  lo  1  the  High  Priest 
draws  attention  to  the  gloom  that  un- 
accountably increases  as  the  day  ad- 
vanc^s,  and  at  length  the  portents 
gather  awfully  around, — thunder  and 
darkness,  and  earthquake  shaking 
the  foundations  of  the  buildings  and 
the  hearts  of  the  councillors.  The 
graves  yield  up  their  tenants,  and 
through  the  darkness  pass  the  forms  of 
men  in  grave-clothes  looking  ghastly 
at  the  affrighted  priests.  The  traitor 
rushes  in  and  flings  the  money  at  the  feet 
of  the  horrified  conclave ;  they  repel 
him  with  loathing  and  horror,  and  the 
traitor,  after  denouncing  them  and 
himself,  and  imprecating  curses  upon 
all*  flies  forth  from  the  eyes  of  men. 

The  fourth  act  closes  with  a  prayer 
of  St.  John's,  to  which  we  must  ac- 
cord our  highest  praise.  There  is  a 
glow  of  rich  colouring  and  poetic  in- 
spiration about  it  well  suited  to  the 
great  apocalyptic  prophet,  aud  a  po- 
lish and  fervour  that  make  it  worthy  to 
be  placed  beside  the  happiest  attempts 
of  Milman  in  the  same  style.  Let 
the  reader  judge  from  a  portion : — 

By  death's  sure  hope — and  by  this  dread- 
ful scene, 

The    vestibule    to    glory,    which    had 
been 

Less  glorious  but  for  sorrow's  gloomy 
porch, 

Through  which  I  press  by  faith's  half- 
failing  torch, 

Discerning  dimly,  as  the  past  retires, 
Ten  thousand  sapphire  fires. 

Which  light  the  future  with  a  mystic 
gleam 

Of  splendour,  and  from  thence 
Rush  on  my  ravished  sense. 

Gilding,  with  immortality's  own  beam, 

A  dim,  apocalyptic  dream — 

Hear,  O  Jehovah^-hear  I 


In  the  fifth  act  Barabbas  is  fol- 
lowed to  a  mean  house  by  Omri,  (who 
has  discovered  the  death  of  Chavah,) 
and  engaged  bv  him  to  assassinate  Ju- 
das. As  the  Pharisee  goes,  the  traitor 
himself  enters,  and  invites  the  robber 
to  describe  the  scene  of  Christ's  suf- 
ferings. Barabbas  relates  all,  while 
Judas  listens  in  silence.  At  length 
the  former  lifts  the  wine  cup  to  drink 
to  the  health  of  the  man  (unknown  to 
him)  who  betraved  Christ,  and  ere  he 
can  withdraw  his  hand,  Judas  stabs 
him.  Meantime,  Peter  that  night 
assails  the  door  of  the  high  priest's 
palace,  and  in  an  agony  of  remorse^ 
awakened  by  the  look  of  Jesus  at  his 
denial,  offers  to  deliver  himself  up. 
He  is  thrust  out  by  the  guards,  and 
determines  to  spend  the  night  prostrate 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

Here,  too,  Judas  has  decided  that 
the  act  of  suicide  should  be  com- 
mitted ;  and  here  he  arrives  at  night 
in  the  midst  of  storm  and  tempest^ 
which'  however  is  calm  and  light  in 
comparison  with  that  which  is  within 
his  heart.  Deep,  burning,  and  fearful 
are  his  communings  with  his  own  soul, 
which  the  intensity  of  suffering  and 
the  approach  of  death  have,  to  some 
degree,  enlarged  and  exalted.  At 
length  he  reaches  Calvary,  where  the 
distant  sound  of  the  paschal  hymn 
floats  to  his  ears. 

This  brings  a  thought  of  earth  back 
into  his  mind,  till  he  is  accosted  by  a 
demoniac,  who  warns  him  of  the  ap- 
proaching resurrection  in  terms  which, 
though  he  does  not  comprehend,  goad 
him  to  fury.  He  threatens  to  exorcise 
the  demon  with  that  name  of  power 
which  has  so  often  been  obeyed.  The 
demon  defies  him  to  pronounce  it-~> 
the  miserable  man  remembers  his  trea-^ 
son  and  dares  not,  but,  pointing  to 
the  cross,  the  demoniac  flies  away 
shrieking.  As  he  is  about  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  himself,  a  cloud  of  mist  ris- 
ing from  beneath,  peopled  with  the 
spirit'life  of  hell,  spreads  around  him  ; 
ho  is  wrapt  from  mortal  sight,  and 
within  that  phantom  veil  is  enacted 
that  terrific  scene  which  Dr.  Lightfoot 
informs  us,  is  traditionally  believed  to 
have  been  the  closing  one  in  the  life 
of  Judas.  In  wild  chants  and  alter- 
nating choruses,  the  fiends  obscurely 
picture  forth  the  gloom  and  tormenta 
of  hellj  and  thus  proceed  to  remove 
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from  his  eye«  the  film  of  earthly  pre- 
judices : — 

A  SINGLE  VOICE  (chanting.) 
Hitherto  thou*8t  thooght 
The  childish  thunders  of  those  empty 

words, 
Which  hedge  Gehenna  round  with  flames 

and  swords, 
Till  mortals  fly  it,  as  their  parents  fled 
That  home  wherein  first  innocence  was 
bred, 

All  with  plain  meaning  fraught. 
Now  learn 
That  man  is  far  too  sensually  framed, 
To  have  the  things  of  spirits  rightly 
named. 

Go  I  turn. 
And  look  on  the  noon-day  sun  again — "* 
'Tis  a  blase  to  the  tribes  of  mortal  men : 
Approach  it  1  'tis  only  a  world  like  thine. 
That  a  word,  as  with  thee,  first  or- 
dained to  shine. 
He  Is  of  fire  beheld  from  hence : 
But  the  nearer  view  of  a  clearer  sense, 
Disperses  the  gleams 
Ana  the  region  beams 
Alone  with  the  lignt  of  magnificence. 

They  then  announce  that  the  deepest 
mysteries  of  infernal  lore  are  reserved 
for  the  time  when  the  soul  and  body, 
dissevered  at  the  moment  of  death, 
are  reunited  in  the  regions  of  eternal 
woe — 

A  VOICE  (chanting)^ 
The  spirit  cometh  first,  wrapt  *twixt  our 
wings, 
Adown  the  causeway  steep, 
That  shelveth  towards  the  silent  sha- 
dowy deep. 

The  ffrave  of  things. 
The  body  fblToweth — ^through  air,  and 

earth. 
And  the  grim  changes  to  eormptton*s 
birth, 

To  elements, 

From  whence  we  gather  the  dispersed 

form, 

Disgorged  from  the  worm, 

Or  shed  from  herbs,  or  filtered  down 

through  rents, 

In  poisonous  sediments, 
And  wed  the  substance  of  the  wandering 
sprite, 
'Neath  Death's  congenial  night. 
Uniting  self  onto  Itself  again ; 
Whence,  re-incarnate  of  the  race  of 

Cain, 
And  gifted  from  a  second  natal  hour, 
U*er  all  thy  passions  with  a  boundles;i 
power 

Thou  wilt  begin  the  rha^e 
After  earth**  feeble  race. 


And  swell  the  cry  of  beli's  infernal  pack 
With  sure   untiring  foot  upon  nan's 
track. 

Till,  soul  by  soul,  they  sink 
Dead,  on  Life's  dUsy  briak. 

The  spirits  are  about  to  alay  tlia 
traitor,  who  is  roused  to  a  fierce  resist- 
ance, and,  as  a  living  man,  defies  the 
troop  of  shadows,  and  appeals  to  the 
archfiend  himself— to  Satan.  Amidst 
increasing  darkness,  liKhtniop,  and 
thunder,  the  master-fieod  approaches. 
In  words  of  fearful  import  be  shadows 
Ibrth  his  doom,  but  ere  its  eonsaiiiDi»- 
tion  be  disabuses  his  mind  f^^on  the 
horrors  of  the  sensible  hell,  whidi  the 
lying  demons  have  already  depicted. 
J  udas  asks  if  he  is  true  ?  The  reply  b 
forcible  and  fearful.  By  the  siniili- 
tude  of  the  snake  who  lies  coiled  in  the 
grass  till  he  springs  on  the  browsing 
beast,  to  crush  and  devour  him,  Satan 
explains  that  he,  too,  is  lying  and  de- 
ceptious  till  the  prey  is  soiied,  bat 
then  tme,  for  deceit  is  useless :  and* 
indeed,  in  the  scene  that  follows,  Mr. 
Starkey  has  finely  conceived,  and  very 
ably  executed,  this  idea,  and  makes 
Satan  most  fitly  announce  those  divuM 
and  eternal  truths  which  the  devik 
believe  while  they  tremble — tnitlis 
which,  as  a  wise  being,  were  within  bis 
knowledge,  and  as  a  malismaat  one, 
his  object  to  tell,  as  the  anowMpe 
of  them  would,  through  all  etermty* 
be  the  most  intense  aggravation  to  the 
miseries  of  his  victim.  We  give  tbe 
whole  of  this  magnificent 


SATAN. 

And  so — give  ear. 
Thoo'st  heard  these  demomi  Arghig  on 

the  note 
Of  pains,  racks,  fires,  and  torture — ttll 

they  taw 
More    must   be    told — and    tbeii   tb^y 

changed  their  chant 
To  foul  employments,  lost,  ire,  pHde, 

and  hate. 
And   forced  rebellion  to  a  power  su- 
preme. 
Thou   ha&t  appealed  to   8atan-.Jie  b 

come. 
Now  hear  of  hell  from  belt's  own  S^ 

vereign. 
Hearken— give  ear— *tb  fable— cfacat— 


a  lie — 
TnEae  is  ko  HBLL!.-ba!   haS  Ibi^a 

heem'nt  amased. 
I  would  not  ha\e  thee  tkhisper  It  f<i>r 

worlds 
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There— in  Jerusalem — lest    they  giye 

o*er 
Th«r  hot  pursuit  of  it.    But  hearken 

yet — 
I'll  tell  thee  what  is  hell_thy  mind,  thy 

mind, 
Ko  more  by  clouds  of  prejudice  ob- 
scured. 
But  opened  to  discern  the  real  truth 
Of  all  that  thou  hast  never  learned  be- 
fore. 
The  majesty  of  virtue,  and  the  rank 
Of  him  from  whom  it  flows,  the  Almighty 

source 
Of  it  and  happiness  ;  the  power  of  love. 
The  privilege  of  prayer,  the  bliss  of 

praise; 
The  vastness  of  creation,  and  the  scope 
Of  God*s  all-seeing  eye,  which  shines 

amongst 
His    beings,    as   the    sun    upon    the 

flowers. 
Source  of  their  being  and  their  beauty 

too; 
And  by  that  knowledge  doomed  itsdf 

to  know 
Alone  nnlighted  by  the  all-gladdening 

ray. 
—1*11  tell  thee  what  is  hell—thy  secret 

soul. 
Immortal,  conscious,  vigilant.  Intense, 
Quivering  with  life,  and  impotent  to 

stand 
Inactive  in  a  fervent  universe. 
Wherein  undying  labour  is  the  meed 
CoaditMmed  unto  all ;  and  to  observe 
That  soul,  by  the  still-consoious  mind 

informed. 
Slow  drifting  on  the  eternal  course  of 

things, 
Down  that  dark  stream,  o*er  which  the 

arch  of  death 
Bends  and  obliterates  the  face  of  God. 
«^ril  tell  thee  what  is  hell — ^to  own,  and 

teach, 
As  I  do  now,  great  truths,  when  nought 

avails 
Instruction  or  confession,  but  to  add 
Honours  to  the  Omnipotent,  alkd  write 
With  conscious  hand  the  sentence  of  our 

crime 
Above  the  portal  of  our  punishment ; 
And  thus  be  wrung  by  that  tremendous 

Power 
That  b^ds  all  beings  to  his  sovereign 

vnll. 
To  swell  heaven's  anthem,  and  repeat 

His  praise 
In  deep  responses  te  the  cherubim ; 
And  for  the  hated  homage  yet  be  paid 
With  deeper  bale,  as  they  with  bnghter 

bliss. 
_ril  tell  thee  what  is  hell—thy  me- 
mory. 
Still  DMumtained  up  with  records  of  the 

past, 
0Mp  over  heap,  all  aceents  and  aU 

forms. 


Telling  the  tale  of  joy  and  innocence. 
And  hope,  and  peace,  and  love;  record*. 

ing  too. 
With  ^tern  fidelity,  the  thousand  wrongs 
Worked  upon  weakness  and  defenceless- 

ness ; 
The   blest  occasions   trifled   o'er,    or 

spumed ; 
All  that  hath  been,  that  ought  not  to 

have  been, 
That  might  have  been  so  different,  that 

now 
Cannot  but  be  irrevocably  past  \ 
—I'll  tell  thee  what  is  hell-  thy  gan. 

grened  heart, 
Stripped  of*ite  self-worn   mask,  and 

spread  at  last 
Bare  m  ite  horrible  anatomy 
Before  thine  own  excruciated  gaae. 
_ril  tell  thee  what  is  hell— te  be  ad* 

judged 
To  look,  too  late,  inte  a  mystery 
So  near  to  thee  that  it  was   all  but 

touched. 
Nay,  loas,  by  thy  right  hand ;  a  scheme 

that  all 
The  nations  panted  for  from  that  first 

day 
I  drove  thy  parents  from  their  rest,  till 

now         ^ 
That  'tis  complete  at  last :  a  work  the 

hosts 
Of  heaven  watched  by  and  wondered ; 

nor  conceived. 
Till,  part  by  part  wrought  out,  it  stood 

a  thine^ 
To  fall  be&re  and  worship.    'Twaa  this 

plan 
I,  too,  mistook,  like  thee,  till  the  curse 

l^rew 
Lastmg  as  Him  who  launched  it.    Thou 

hast  stood 
In  this  work's  light,  and  drawn  the  eyes 

of  men 
From  the  two  tombs,  of  propheey,  be* 

fore, 
And   history,    after,    on    thy  hualesa 

form. 
Till  in  the  blaze  it  quivers;  and  this 

act- 
Judas,  come  close,  I'll  whisper  in  thine 

ear — 
This   act    of  blood   thine   hand   hath 

wrought — ^whereby 
I  come  to  claim  thee    this  it  is,  se^ 

oures 
The  hope  of  all  men  by  thy  sole  de- 
spair. 
This — this  is  hell,  to  see  the  work  of 

God 
Achieved  for  others,  by  the  very  deed 
That  damns  thyself  for  ever Ha  1  I 

see 
Thou'rt  moved  at  last ;  and  I  half  feel 

the  hate 
That  is  my  mood,  relaxiar  to  a  sense 
Of  grim,  eomplaoenoy.-^roor  irrei^v! 

thy  hafr ' 
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Bristles  in  atiffening  dread ;   and  as  I 

touch 
Thy  brow,  *tis  clammy  with  the  sweat 

of  death—— 


JVDA8. 

Oh,  agony  I   that  touch — ^yot,  yet   an 
hour  1 


In  the  midst  of  wild  laughter  of 
demons,  which  drown  the  cries  of  the 
wretched  Judasj  he  is  whirled  aloft, 
and  then  cast  expiring  to  the  earth. 
At  this  moment,  the  last  verses  of  the 
$weet  Paschal  hymn,  speaking  of  mercy 
and  peace,  come  faintly  on  his  ear, 
bringing  with  them  thoughts  less  wild 
and  despairing.  The  recollection  of 
one  who  would  at  this  hour  have  suc- 
coured him  comes  to  his  mind. 

My  mother — she'd  have  held 
A  drop  of  water  to  my  dying  lips. 
In  spite  of  all.    'Tis  well  that  she  is 

gone. 
Now  I  may  cry  aloud,  where  none  can 

hear. 

I  would  haveprayed  to  God,  but— Oh, 

if  Christ 

Were  near  me  now ! 

He  diet. 

Such,  then,  in  its  mere  outline^  is 
the  Judas  of  Mr.  Starkey.  We  have, 
indeed,  not  given  the  whole  outline, 
and  altogether  omitted  the  minor  yet 
very  effective  portions  of  the  plot,  and 
in  our  selections  have  made  choice 
rather  of  those  that  explained  the  sub- 
ject than  such  as  we  would  have  gladly 
put  forward  as  illustrating,  iva  special 
degree,  the  poetic  power  and  genius  of 
the  author.  In  theme,  style,  and  plot,  it 
is  original,  bold,  and  startling ;  and 
though  we  cannot  say  it  is  without  its 
faults,  yet  we  deem  it  one  of  the  finest 
efforts  of  poetic  genius  that  have  for 
many  years  come  before  the  public. 
Mr.  Starkey  in  his  conception  of  this 
g^eat  subject,  as  well  as  in  tne  execution 
of  it,  has  struck  out  for  himself  a  path 
untrodden  bj  others.  Without  the  goD- 
geoasness  of  Milman,  there  is  idl  his 
dramatic  propriety,  the  same  attention 
to  the  unides,  with  profbunder  views 
of  man  and  mind.  Without  the  savage 
misanthropy  and  gloomy  moroseness 
which,  like  a  thunder  cloud,  hang  over 
the  creation  of  Byron's  mvsteries, 
there  are  passages,  particularfv  in  the 
last  act,  whose  viflronr  and  truth  bring 
Cain  and  Manfr^cU  stn^igly  to  our  re- 


collection. The  lyrical  portions^  though 
perhaps  rather  long,  are  singularly 
harmonious,  and  shape  forth  with  fear* 
ful  intensity,  under  the  personification 
of  feelings,  what  we  may  suppose  the 
thoughts  and  communings  of  such  a 
being  as  the  traitor  with  his  own 
spirit.  It  is  observable,  that  though 
professing  to  follow  the  tradition  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  Mr.  Starkey 
has  not  adopted  his  opinion  that  the 
devil  entered  bodily  into  the  traitor. 
In  this  we  think  he  was  wise,  for  this 
obvious  reason, it  would  have  destroyed 
the  identity  of  Judas,  and  exhibiting 
him  under  the  influence  of  an  irresist- 
able  extrinsic  power,  would  so  far  de- 
prive him  of  free  will,  and  destroy  much 
of  the  interest  in  him  which  the  drama 
is  intended  throughout  to  sustain. 
We  have  siud,  however,  that  the  work 
is  not  without  its  faults ;  and  the  im- 
partiality of  criticism  calls  upon  us  to 
advert  to  them.  And  first,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  traitor  is  not  developed  with 
sufficient  strength  and  prominence  in 
the  earlier  parts  of  the  tragedy,  nor  do 
we  find  our  interests  strongly  attracted 
towards  him  till  after  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  treason,  which,  we  may 
remark,  is  broiight  about  too  abruptly. 
Then,  indeed,  his  whole  nature  is 
changed:  he  assumes  an  elevation  of 
thought  and  language  foreign  to  his  for- 
mer nature,  and  in  the  impassioned* 
desperate,  and  almost  sublime  trutor, 
we  can  scarcely  recoraise  the  mean, 
timid,  and  grovelling  Judas.  Ere  we 
pronounce  this  a  fault,  let  us  remember 
that  there  is  much  to  justify  the  change^ 
besides  the  absolute  necessity  for  dra- 
matic effect  of  exhibiting  Judas  in  a 
more  elevated  position  towards  the 
close.  The  approach  of  death,  and  the 
events  preceding  it,  may  naturiJly 
account  for  much  of  the  effect.  Let 
the  author,  however^  speak  for  himself* 

"  Actions  and  events  make  characters. 
Qualities,  the  exbtence^of  which  is  un- 
suspected, are  developed  by  the  progress 
of  circumstances*  The  timorous  stag 
will  assume  the  qualities  of  the  lion, 
when  he  sees  no  retreat  from  the  fang 
of  the  hound ;  and  the  mind  of  an  idiot 
must  have  been  wrung  by  agony  into 
action,  beneath  the  mountain-pressure 
of  such  guilt  as  Judas's." 

There  is,  however,  an  innovation  of 
a  bold  and  original  nature  to  which 
we  promised  our  readers  to  revert*  and 
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vbich^  wd  warn  Mr.  Starkey,  will  draw 
all  eyes  upon  him:  we  mean  the  intro- 
duction of  Oiavah.  To  incorporate  in 
the  history  of  an  event*  whose  sacred- 
ness  will  scarce  endure  to  be  tampered 
with*  an  agent,  and  in  no  subordinate 
degree  too,  of  whom  that  history  makes 
no  mention,  is,  we  repeat  it,  a  bold 
and  perilous  experiment.     If  a  fair 
chasm  be  left  for  such  a  creation  with- 
out displacing  a  single  fact  of  the  sacred 
reoorda— could  theinfluences  attributed 
to  such  an  imaginary  actor,  have  /K)«- 
9ihl^  operated,  and  the  catastrophe, 
humanly  speaking,   been    such  as  it 
really  was,  then,  no  doubt  the  poet  uses 
but  his  well-established  licence  in  avail- 
ing himself  of  so  potent  an  auxiliary. 
Has,  then,  such  a  chasm  been  left  which 
may  be  reverently  filled  up  ?     Is  there 
a  spot  in  the  sacred  structure  which  a 
pious  and  discreet  hand  may  restore^ 
with  a  member  imaginary,  it  is  true, 
yet  not  out  of  keeping  with  that  with 
which  it  IS  interjoined?     We  think 
there  mmi  be  such  in  reality,  and  there- 
fore is  for  the  purposes  of  the  poet. 
That  avarice  was  a  prominent  vice  in 
the  character  of  the  wretched  Judas  is 
unquestionable.    That  it  was  greater 
than  his  love  for,  or  faith  in,  his  master 
is  evident.     That  it  was  his  master- 
passion  may  be  true,  bat  is  not  esta- 
blished.   And  yet,  with  all  this,  it  may 
well  be  that  other  impulses  exercised 
their  force  to  bring  to  maturity  an 
amount  and  enormity  of  crhne  which 
would  appear  to  human  reasoning  to 
demand  some  more  imperious  solicita- 
tion than  the  bribe  of  a  few  coins  of 
silver.    Such  being  the  case,  the  poet 
is  JQStifiidile  in  suggesting  an  impulse 
so  powerful  as  that  of  love  in  produc- 
ing the  dark  crime  of  treason.     Ad* 
mitting,  then,  the  right  so  to  do,  the 
propriety  of  its  exercise* is  a  different 
and  scarce  less  difficult  question.     On 
the  one  hand  it  is  not  to  be  denied^ 
and  we  believe  it  to  be  the  only  danger 
attending  any,  even  an  otherwise  suc- 
cessfcd  attempt  at  such  an  innovation 
as  that  now  under   discussion — it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  the  primitive  inci- 
dents of  Christianity,  like  its  funda- 
mental doctrines,  admit  with  jealousy 
aocessiorial  ud:  in  the  languageof  Dry- 
den, 

'■  The  nysterlM  wblch  Cliristiftna  mast  bellertv 
Dlidaln  toeb  shUlltig  p«g«uito  to  rrc«lTe  ;** 

and  BO  iiie  suggettioii  of  a  motive 


which  the  mind  has  never  been  in  the 
habit  of  contemplatipg,  as  employed  in 
the  production  of  an  event  which  has 
acquired  the  fixity  and  unalterableness 
of  a  religious  truth — may  operate  in 
divesting  the  whole  subject  of  that  im- 
press of  reality  which  deepens  down  on 
the  heart  with  such  solemn  and  exqui- 
site power.     On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  to  be  observ^  that  the  more  the 
complicated  and  mysterious  machinery 
of  human  action  is  exhibited  in  its  fuU 
work  and  high  power,  the  greater  will 
be  the  dramatic  effect  produced,  the 
deeper  the  interest  excited ; — while  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  few,  if 
any,  of  the  important  events  of  life 
which  fashion  at  once  and  for  ever  the 
destinies  and  characters  of  men,  are 
the  effect  of  any  single  or  master-passion, 
but  are  the  resultant  of  many  of  them 
in  combination.     The  anatomy  of  ava- 
rice— to  cite  an  instance  particularly 
in  point — like  that  of  the  human  body, 
exhibits,  when  submitted  to  more  mi- 
croscopic scrutiny,  a  thousand  unde- 
veloped passions-liove,  sensuality,  am- 
bition— all,  like  the  creatures  within 
ourselves,  drawing  vitality  from,  and 
stimulating  to  action,    that  whereof 
they  seem  but  an  insentient  portion  ; 
and,  indeed,  we  may  observe  that  of  all 
human  passions,  the  love  of  money— 
merely  for  itself,  and  not  for  the  gra- 
tification of  some  ulterior  object — is 
the  least  conceivable,  and  is  only  to  be 
accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  a 
monomania.     In  this  view  of  the  case, 
then,  the  agency  of  love — even  such  a 
low  and  anitaal  form  of  the  passion  as 
the  Judas  of  Mr.  Starkey  could  feel — 
18,  we  conceive,  not  improperly  adopted 
as  accessorial  to,  or  even  originating, 
the  ultimate  and  admitted  passion  of 
avarice,  which  was  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  treason.     Let  us,  ere  we  dismiss 
the  point,  give  the  author  himself  a 
heanng. 

'  "It  is  no  light  thmg,"  he  says,  "to 
admit  into  the  story  of  our  Lord's  pas- 
sion the  incidents  of  guilt  and  crime  as 
connected  with  woman,  and  to  allow  a 
drop  of  that  blood,  self-imprecated  upon 
his  Detrayers  and  murderers,  to  rest  on 
the  brow  of  a  daughter  of  Eve;  vet 
in  going  deep  into  nature,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  examining  the  radical  im- 
pulses of  human  action,  and  ascertain- 
mg  the  machinery  which  will  give  that 
action  effective  power  in  the  public  es- 
tunation,  that  depth  must  be  reached 
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at  last,  in  which  the  hearts  of  man  and 
woman  are  intertwined  in  every  crime 
as  in  every  virtue,  and  hold  together  hy 
the  mutual  relationship  whicn  marks 
their  derivation  from  a  common  stock. 
And  the  same  deep  scrutiny  will  show 
how  vain  would  be  the  attempt  to  excite 
or  sustain  the  interest  of  a  story  in 
which  the  sex  that  lends  its  charm  to 
our  lightest,  and  sheds  its  colouring 
influence  over  our  gpreatest  actions, 
should  be  excluded  from  all  participa« 
tion.  Such  is  the  acknowledged  power 
of  woman's  weakness,  such  the  despotism 
of  her  dependence,  that  the  deed,  of 
good  or  evil,  uninstigated  by  her  per- 
suasive interference,  I  should  expect  to 
loose,  in  the  reader's  eye,  its  impelling 
motive,  and  be  held  unaccountable  and 
unnatural.  I  confess  that,  taking  the 
analogy  of  man's  first  great  transgres- 
sion, for  my  argument,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  his  whole  history  as  its  con- 
firmation, I  could  see,  in  the  present 
instance,  no  human  power  sufficiently 
mighty  to  effect  that  object,  which  in 
the  silence  of  Scripture  is  hero  found 
accomplished,  save  the  single  one — ^that 
charm  that,  gifted  though  it  be  with 
this  two-fold  efficacy,  proves,  to  us  who 
recognise  it,  in  the  vast  majority  of  In- 
stances in  which  it  applies,  so  unspeak- 
able and  unquestionaUe  a  blessing." 

One  other  defect  we  shall  allude 
to— -one  whioh  b  leas  a  wrong  concep- 
tion than  a  short-coming  in  the  per- 
traitare  of  a  character^  which  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  nature  of  that 
character  itself-^we  mean  the  Virgin 
Mother^  and  the  expression  of  her  sen- 
sations in  her  lamentation  over  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  her  Son.  As 
her  position  was  one  which  no  other 
human  being  has  been  placed  in»  so  it 
is  impossible  to  realize  her  feelings, 
and  we  wonder  less  that  Mr.  Starkey 
has  not  completely  mastered  this  sub- 
jecty  than  that  he  has  developed  it  so 
powerfully,  and  touched  witn  so  true 
a  hand  some  of  the  sublimest  chords 
of  maternal  emotion. 

To  sum  up,  we  pronounce  <<  Judas  " 
to  be  a  work  of  great  merit ;  possess- 
ing poetic  vigour,  profound  and  philo* 
Sophie  views,  and  a  power  of  stirring 
all  the  deeper  sympathies  and  feelings 


of  our  nature.  To  its  execution  the 
author  has  brought  great  emditioo, 
most  unwearied  industry,  and  a  pro- 
found sense  of  the  sacredness  of  all 
holy  things;  but  as  it  has  eridcntlv 
been  the  productioii  of  long  and  ma- 
tured contemplation,  so  will  it  require 
careful  and  contemplative  perusal  to 
be  fully  appreciated.  Most  heartily 
we  wish  him  the  success  whidi  ve 
know  he  deserves,  and  which  we  ven- 
ture to  predict.  He  has,  however, 
within  himself,  that  eonsciousDeM 
of  merit,  which  will  sustain  lum  even 
under  the  disappointment  of  fione 
postponed  for  a  season.  We  eamot 
more  aptly  conclude,  thaa  W  puttm; 
forward  his  own  feelungs  so  ttoqnently 
expressed  on  this  subject: — 

«<  If  it  filter  at  last  through  thosr  to- 
sensible  pores  of  reflection  into  tb« 
silent  heart,  and  there  be  foand  aftrr 
many  days  in  a  scanty  but  pnriiled  d^ 
posit,  softening  its  nature,  or  risiag  t<i 
the  eye  in  tears  of  human  sympatic ;  if 
|t  press  a  conviction  upon  the  imagiaa- 
tion  which  lingers  with  a  sort  of  afloti* 
mental  scepticism  over  a  narrative  it 
can  scarcely  realise  to  itself,  that  «h»t 
moves  it  actually  happened,  in  very  dc^ 
occurred  on  earth — is  nus ;  if  it  should 
at  any  time,  in  any  instance,  in  aay  de- 
gree, refine,  ameliorate,  enoblei,  (Wi»- 
tianise  a  human  soul— -oh,  is  ael  thM 
tirccsss,  in  the  purest,  sabHasst  seat* 
of  the  word  I  It  is  the  bdief  that  thtw 
are  sentiments  and  thaaghts  in  tha  poea 
calculated  to  produce  these  effects— 4hat 
when  narrow  criticism  and  Bicroacopv 
cavilline  shall  have  done  their  vor»t« 
and  under  the  crucible  of  Invasti^tica 
exhaled  its  claims  to  poetic  merit  awav 
to  the  clouds,  there  will  be  a  rcsMaua 
of  good  and  true  which  their  pew>v« 
will  not  discharge  from  il— It  k  thu 
conviction  that  has  encouraged  the  ai^ 
thor  to  abide  the  deadliest  form  of  oaa- 
sure — indifference ;  and  to  dismiss  thoM 
thoughts  and  scenes  which  liave  bc<p&. 
perhaps,  too  indulgently  cherislMd  in 
privacy,  to  the  dubious  welcome  of  aa 
tmexcited  world,  with  a  degree  of  com* 
posure  which  would  be  iacoosistcnt  with 
any  tUng  approaehbg  anxiety  as  t« 
their  immediate  reception.** 
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London,  10th  Fob.,  1843. 

Dear  Habet — I  arrived  here  8afe« 
of  course.  One  always  does  in  these 
days  of  the  ascendancy  of  steam^  and 
the  decay  of  sti^e-coaches.  If  there 
he  a  hlow  up«  hy  way  of  variety^  which 
very  seldom  happens*  there's  an  end 
of  the  matter,  and  one  is  provided  for 
without  writing  home  to  one's  friends* 
The  wind  blew  a  arale  as  we  crossedf 
and  kept  our  good  ship  dancing  the 
most  extraordinary  heel-and-toe  per- 
formance to  the  music  of  the  storm 
that  it  was  ever  my  fate  to  take  part 
in«  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  any 
violent  inclination  for  a  repetition  of 
the  entertainment  on  any  future  occa* 
sion.  All  on  board*  to  the  very  rats 
and  mice,  I  believe,  were  sea  sick,  or 
at  all  events  sick  of  the  sea,  for  that 
bout.  As  for  myself,  to  say  that  I 
was  as  sick  as  a  dog,  would  be  but  a 
faint  image  of  the  dread  reality.  I 
was  sick  as  a  whole  kennel  of  dogs 
during  a  surfeit  in  the  slaughtering 
season.  I  should  have  died  but  for 
an  old  fellow  in  a  berth  at  the  other 
side  of  the  cabin,  whom  I  hated  so 
for  his  imperturbability,  that  I  resolved 
to  live  in  the  hope  of  paying  him  off 
some  day  or  another.  He  had  a  nose 
like  the  claw  of  a  mammoth-lobster> 
made  scarlet  by  boiling,  or  like  the 
half  of  a  red-hot  pick-axe  ;  and  for 
hours,  while  the  vessel  was  pitching 
like  a  thing  deliriously  drunk,  or 
dancing  mad,  he  sat  silently  imbibing 
tumbler  after  tumbler  of  brandy  and 
water,  and  munching  up  innumerable 
biscuits,  and  then  deliberately  disrob* 
ing,  and  turning  in,  he  hung  his  nose 
over  the  side  of  the  berth,  as  if  to 
cool,  and  kept  staring  with  hard  un- 
pitving  eye  at  all  the  confusion  and 
sickness  going  on  below.  I  never  saw 
such  an  inhuman  red-nosed  savage,  and 
the  more  particularly  odious,  as  he 
wore  a  coffee-coloured  night-cap,  with 
a  hieh  peak  to  it,  like  the  mockery  of 
a  mitre,  which  is  my  aversion. 

We  arrived  however,  and  were  soon 
packed  up  like  a  bale  of  goods  in  a 
rail-road  carriage,  And  forwarded  up 
to  town.    In  theory^  I  think  rail-roaa 


carriages  travel  too  fast,  and  I  cannot 
see  any  philosophy  in  being  in  such  an 
infernal  hurry.  In  practice,  I  don't 
feel  that  I  go  fast  enough.  When»  I  am 
spinning  along  at  the  rate  of  three-and- 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  I  feel  as  if  I  should 
like  above  all  things  to  whip  on  the 
horses  and  get  on  twice  as  fast :  we 
seem  to  walk  or  trot,  and  I  should 
rather  gallop.  There  seems  to  me  to 
be  so  many  reasons  on  every  side  of 
every  question,  disputable  or  disputed* 
in  this  world,  that  I  find  no  way  for  a 
rational  person  to  make  up  his  mind 
but  by  determining  to  be  prejudiced 
one  way  or  another.  I  am  therefore 
against  railways  in  the  abstract,  as  a 
modern  Manchester  invention,  tending 
(indirectly)  to  the  increase  of  cotton- 
twist,  democratic  principles,  pride, 
vain  glory,  and  hypocrisy.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  a  mere  practical  matter, 
tending  to  the  more  easy  conveyance 
of  humanity  and  its  accompanying  lug- 

gage  from  Liverpool  to  London,  or 
*om  Liege  to  Ostend,  I  cannot  deny 
that  these  same  railways  are  extremely 
meritorious. 

By  the  way,  happening  to  fall  into  a 
philosophical  harangue  near  Birming- 
ham (under  the  influence  no  doubt  of 
the  genius  loci)f  I  mentioned  my  dis- 
approval of  railways  ''  in  the  abstract,*' 
upon  which  a  good-humoured-looking 
man  in  black,  with  very  broad  skirts, 
begged  to  know  what  I  meant  by  my 
phrase  ''in  the  abstract."  This  was 
rather  a  severe  thing  to  ask  in  a  rail- 
way carriage,  from  which  there  was 
no  escape  without  the  certunty  of 
several  very  severe  compound  fractures, 
and  a  very  fair  chance  of  coqcpssion  of 
the  brain  at  the  smne  time.  I  there- 
fore collected  my  modesty,  and  replied 
that  "in  the  abstract'*  meant  much 
the  same  as  if  one  should  say  "  for  no 
particular  reason ;"  at  which  the 
broad-bottomed  gentleman  laughed 
roost  heartily,  and  greatly  commended 
the  ingeniousness  of  my  reply.  Fearing, 
he  might  think  me  a  simpleton,  I  de- 
termined to  poke  a  little  philosophy  at 
him,  and  expressed  my  nope  that  ha 
did  not  think  there  was  any  thing  very 
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unreasonable  in  disliking  a  thing  with- 
out a  reason,  or  without  any  reason 
reduced  to  the  dry  form  of  language, 
always  so  inadequate  to  express  the 
minuter  shades  of  feelingi  and  the  more 
mysterious  emotions  of  the  soul,  which, 
when  they  come  to  the  surface,  mingle 
with  the  common  mass  of  likes  or  dis- 
likes. Having  uttered  this  very  pro- 
found speech,  with  great  intrepidity, 
and  all  the  solemnity  of  a  newly-made 

{>rofessor,  my  friend  seemed  at  first  a 
ittle  surprised,  but  presently  assured 
me  that  be  very  cordially  agreed  with 
all  I  had  been  saying,  and  before  we 
parted  earnestly  pressed  me  to  visit 
nim  at  the  rectory  of ,  in  War- 
wickshire, if  I  ever  should  be  passing 
that  way  ;  which  I,  with  the  usual  sin- 
cerity of  gentlemen  on  their  traveb, 
promised  to  do. 

I  got  to  the  house  of  your  very  re- 
spectable relatives  in  Harley-street, 
about  nine  oVIock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  found  them  all  as  well  as  could  be 
expected  considering  the  very  bad  state 
of  the  times,  and  the  prevalent  distress. 
Your  truly  patriotic  uncle,  mindful  of 
the  necessities  of  the  public  revenue, 
and  the  great  falling  on  in  the  duties 
upon  port  wine,  was  taking  measure 
after  measure  to  render  necessary  the 
bottling  of  another  pipe  at  an  early 
opportunity.  His  most  excellent 
spouse,  and  your  cousin  Kate,  were 
sighing  over  the  sad  fact,  that  it  was 
almost  time  to  dress  for  an  evening 
party  in  Byanstone-square ;  and  your 
extremely  laudable  maiden  aunt,  who 
continues  in  a  verv  high  state  of  pre- 
servation, was  askmg  advice  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  investing  her  January 
dividends,  the  interest  in  the  public 
funds  being  so  ruinously  low. 

Much  the  same  sort  of  thing  goes  on 
every  day,  but  with  this  addition  that 
Miss  Kate  laughs,  and  her  mamma 
smiles  a  great  deal  at  me,  as  though  1 
were  a  sort  of  merry-andrew,  though 
I  am,  for  the  most  part,  as  grave  as  a 
church,  and  as  logical  as  a  fellow  of 
college.  The  London  men  have,  no 
doubt,  a  vast  deal  of  wbdoro,  but  '<*tis 
always  so  slow  to  come  forth,*'  as 
Myore  says  of  something  else,  that  I 
very  often  miss  it  altogeUier ;  and  be- 
cause we,  who  have  been  in  Ireland, 
speak  out  at  once  whatever  flight  of 
fancy,  or  deduction  of  philosophy,  may 
happen  to  o«cnr  to  as  upon  tlui  matter 


under  discussionj  we  are  thought  "  so 
droll.*'  Your  cousin  Kate,  howereri 
who  has  plenty  of  good  sense,  as  well 
as  roirthfulness  and  beauty,  does  ui 
the  justice  which  a  great  many  others 
do  not :  but  that  is  inter  nos. 

You  wished  me  to  write  you  something 
about  the  meeting  of  parliament,  and 
I  must  try,  though  I  fear  there  L<  ai 
yet  little  of  interest  to  be  said.    The 
opening  of  the  session  was  shorn  of  \U 
accustomed  splendour  by  the  resoWe 
of  the  queen  not  to  open  parliament  in 
person.  Your  highly-estimable  maiil«ii 
aunt  savs  there  was  a  good  reason  At 
this,  which  it  is  not  possible  I  thuui 
know    any  thing  about,    and  which 
ought  not  to  be   explained  to   me. 
This  may  be  very  true,  but  "  they  A) 
say**(wrfe  Mr.  Crabbetreein  the  Scho<"l 
for  Scandal)  that  the  first  lady  in  the 
land  was  by  no  means    incIiDed   to 
forego  her  accustomed  share  in  the 
opening  of  parliament,  till  that  greatest 
of  authorities  with  ladies  in  a  cerLiin 
condition,  namely,  the  doctor,  sbo«ii. 
his  head,  and  said  it  must  not  he. 
'Twas  well  it  was  so  settled,  althou^-h 
to  the  infinite  disappointment  of  somo 
hundreds  of  grown-up  children,  the 
dearest  delight  of  whose  soob  is  in 
sight-seeing,    and  who    would   makt 
greater  efforts  to  obtain  tickets  for  thi* 
House  of  Lords,  when  the  que«n  g  - 1 
there,  than  they  would  to  save  a  \i- 
litfc  from  starvation  or  the    flamt*. 
'Twas  well  it  was  so  settled,  for  n»i 
force  of  finery  could  have  stood  again»t 
such  a  day.     The  sheeted  rain  pourvd 
down,  borne  upon  the  western  bU^t• 
and    almost    emptied    even    Looii>>n 
streets  of  foot-passengers.  MeUiicb«>!.^ 
was  Whitehall,  and  desolate  the  « i  it* 
waste  of  Cbaring.cro9S.     Nothing  ?»> 
be  seen  but  cabs  flying  along,  «i:h 
small  imitations  of  Niagara  ra»htr  c 
from  the  hat-brims  of  the  drivers  to 
the    Macintoshes    with    which    thf.r 
shoulders  were  enveloped.     The  part- 
ing* hi  lis  upon  the  boarding  which  tefo- 
rates  the  works  going  on  in  Trafidgar- 
square  from  the  Charing-cross  foot  ws}  • 
shone  out  in  all  the  splendour  of  Wf  !U 
washed  red  letter.  Conspicuous  amunir 
the  rest  biased  forth  •*  Tom  Burke  ( f 
Ours,"   in  letters  ten  inches  tquan, 
and  revealed  to  the  wayfarers  of  the 
mightiest  metropolis  of  the  earth  that 
another  portion  of  **  Our  Mess"  waa 
•erved  up,  and  ready  to  be  devoiirod* 
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The  rain  oeased  at  noon,  but  still 
the'  day  remaioed  too  dismal  to  make 
it  desirable  to  go  down  and  laugh  at 
the  five  commissioners^  in  cocked  hats^ 
going  through  the  empty  ceremony  of 
openmg  the  parliament,  so  I  waited 
for  the  evening,  when  I  knew  there 
would  be  some  smart  talk.  The 
House  of  Commons  began  first,  with 
a  large  assemblage  of  members  on  both 
sides,  looking  about  as  slovenly  and  as 
stupid  as  usual,  save  the  mover  and 
seconder  of  the  address,  who  were 
both  in  military  uniform,  the  mover 
in  scarlet,  the  seconder  in  blue  and 
red,  both  young  men,  and  rather  good* 
looking,  especially  Lord  Courtenay, 
the  younger  of  the  two,  and  evidently 
the  more  at  his  ease.  He  really  spoke 
with  great  fluency  and  considerable 
animation,  or  at  least  enough  to  ap« 
pear  to  have  some  interest  in  what  he 
was  saying  ;  but  as  he  had  to  go  over 
all  the  topics  of  the  speech,  the  ha- 
rangue became  inevitably  tiresome,  so 
I  walked  into  the  region  of  the  House 
of  Lords  which  commoners  are  per« 
mitted  to  tread,  and  there  found  busi- 
ness just  beginning.  There  might 
have  been  about  twenty  peers  in  the 
house,  which,  undoubtedly  has  a  far 
more  respectable,'  legislative  appear- 
ance than  the  House  of  Commons  can 
boast  of.  On  the  opposition  side  were 
Lord  Fortescue,  Lord  Clanricarde, 
Lord  Campbell,  all  of  them  familiar 
enough  to  Dublin  eyes.  On  the  trea- 
sury side  were  the  mover  and  seconder 
of  the  address,  both  in  scarlet  uni. 
form ;  the  mover.  Earl  Powis,  an  el- 
derly, grey-headed  man,  though  only 
lately  come  to  his  title,  in  consequence 
of  his  father  being  so  unreasonable  as 
to  live  to  the  age  of  eighty-four  years. 
The  seconder,  the  Earl  of  Eglinton> 
the  hero  of  the  tournament,  had  no- 
thing striking  in  his  appearance;  it 
would  not  have  been  so  nad  he  been  ia 
armour,  with  his  well-poised  lance  in 
his  hand.*  Close  beside  them  was  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  looking  exceed- 
ingly well.  His  hair  is  now  as  white 
as  miUc,  and  you  would  say  he  looked 
as  like  a  French  abbi  as  the  great  mi- 
litary hero  of  England,  the  foremost 
man  of  all  the  world.  He  was  dressed 
in  black  clothes,  with  a  stock  round 
his  neck  of  purest  white,  fastened  be- 
hind with  a  silver  buckle,  and  he 
seemed  the  personification  of  neatness. 


He  showed,  in  the  coarse  of  the  eve- 
ning, that  his  mind  was  as  bright, 
vigorous,  and  decisive  as  the  best 
friends  of  England  and  Queen  Vic- 
toria could  wish  it  to  be.  With  great 
punctuality  to  the  hour  to  which  the 
house  had  adjourned,  (fiye  o'clock,) 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst  walked 
in,  robed  In  his  black  gown  and  wigged, 
and  took  his  seat  on  the  woolsack. 
He  then  rose  to  read  her  majesty's 
speech,  amid  a  cry  of  *'  hats,  hats," 
some  of  the  peers  having  forgot  to 
uncover,  which  is  the  accustomed  mark 
of  respect  when  any  communication 
from  royalty  is  read.  The  speech 
having  been  read.  Earl  Powis  rose  to 
move  the  address,  but  as  his  lordship's 
oratory  was  not  very  exciting,  I  re- 
turned to  the  House  of  Commons. 

By  this  time  Lord  Courtenay  had 
finished,  and  Mr.  Miles  of  Bristol  was 
making  his  oration  as  seconder  of  the 
address.  He  clasped  his  hands,  and 
held  them  steadily  all  the  time  he 
spoke,  as  a  soldier  when  begets  the 
command  to  *'  stand  at  ease."  He 
went  on  very  steadily  with  what  he 
had  to  say — sometimes  tripping  for  a 
moment,  but  soon  falling  again  into 
the  thread  of  his  discourse,  which  was 
manifestly  an  effort  of  memory  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  a  very  good  plan 
too,  when  the  judgment  is  not  quick 
and  the  imagination  not  fertile. 

When  Mr.  Miles  had  said  his  say, 
up  rose  on  the  opposition  side  Mr. 
Charles  Wood,  member  for  Halifax^ 
son-in-law  of  Earl  Grey,  and  of  course 
brother-in-law  of  Lord  Howick.  These 
two  did  form  a  party  of  themselves 
during  the  last  year  or  two  of  the 
Melbourne  ministry,  firom  which  they 
had,  upon  some  crotchet  or  another^ 
seceded.  Lord  Howick  was  the  head 
of  this  dual  party,  and  Charles  Wood 
was  Lord  Howick's-  '*  tidl."  It  ap- 
pears however  that  now,  in  the  time 
of  their  adversity,  this  party  of  two 
has  joined  the  main  body  of  the  Whiga 
again,  under  Lord  J.  RusselFs  leader- 
ship, so  Charles  Wood  advanced  to 
fire  the  first  shot.  He  is  rather  an 
uninteresting  Henry  Grattanish-look- 
ing  man,  (I  mean  Henry  the  living, 
not  Henry  the  illustrious,)  with  a  long 
face  and  a  high  narrow  forehead.  He 
spoke  tolerably  well,  though  without 
the  least  approach  to  grace  of  action, 
or  agreeable  modulation  of  voice.    He 
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said  nothing  about  an  amendment — 
hinted  certain  doubts  about  certain 
points  of  foreign  policy,  though,  upon 
the  whole,  disposed  to  think  well  of 
it,  and  ended  with  some  laudation  of 
the  infallible  wisdom  of  Mr.  Huskisson, 
and  some  sharp  sarcasm  upon  the  dif- 
ference between  the  minister  and  manj 
of  his  supporters  on  the  question  of 
free  trade.  When  this  orator  sat 
down,  there  was  a  pause  in  the  house 
which  is  very  unusual  during  the  pro- 
gress of  a  debate,  unless  when  for  a 
few  minutes  the  speaker  happens  to 
retire.  For  the  most  part  one  sees 
four  or  five  all  jumping  up  together, 
and  anxious  to  be  heard.  On  this 
occasion  the  house  waited,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  rose. 

He  was  evidently  not  in  spirits.  He 
is  not  thinner,  but  he  seems  a  much 
more  worn  man  than  when  I  saw  him 
last ;  very  pale,  and  seeming  more  like 
a  man  at  the  end  of  the  session,  ex- 
hausted with  repeated  debates,  than 
one  coming  fresh  to  the  encounter, 
and  prepared  to  endure  the  six  months 
parliamentary  fag  which  are  before 
him.  Probably,  not  only  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  country,  but  the  recent 
death  of  Mr.  Drummond  by  a  blow 
Intended  for  the  premier  himself,  may 
have,  as  Othello  says,  *'  a  little  dashed 
his  spirits."  Whatever  were  the  cause, 
it  certainly  did  not  seem  that  ''his 
bosom's  lord  sat  lightly  on  its  throne." 
He  spoke  very  deliberately  and  empha- 
tically, but  apparently  with  an  enort, 
as  if  forcing  out  his  words.  As  an 
indication  of  the  temperament  of  the 
minister,  it  may  be  noticed  that  though 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Wood's  speech 
was  rather  a  sharp  attack  upon  him, 
he  began  with  much  coolness,  and  con- 
siderable solemnity,  to  express  his  great 
gratification  at  the  unqualified  ap- 
proval of  the  foreini  policy  of  the  go- 
vernment to  which  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  given  utterance.  He 
was  talking  for  half  an  hour,  and  had 
travelled  all  over  America  and  the 
East  Indies,  before  lie  came  to  the 
subject  of  commercial  policy,  upon 
which  Mr.  Wood  had  twitted  him, 
and  he  then  spoke  of  it  with  as  little  of 
the  animation  of  retort  as  if  he  had  been 
reciting  an  interesting  passaffe  from 
the  multiplication  table.  He  wai» 
however,  clear  enough  and  emphatic 
enough,  in  ststtng  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  propose  any  important  oonunercial 


changes  this  session ;  that  at  prest-nt 
he  had  none  in  contemplation,  but  tlut 
he  adhered  to  the  principles  of  com- 
mercial policy  he  had  propounded  U«t 
session,  and  that  when  he  did  prof>f>«<* 
further  changes,  they  would  betouudt  d 
upon  those  principles. 

After  him  rose  Lord  John  Ko^<^I!, 
and  to  my  surprise  a  good  many  mem- 
bers rose  up  from  both  sides  of  thf 
house  and  walked  out,  while  his  lnr<i- 
ship  was  clearing  his  throat  to  begin. 
To  account  for  this  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  the  clock  then  marked  rame 
minutes  after  seven,  and  possibly  thvsi 
gentlemen  were  made  recklefs  by  cer- 
tain  internal  cravings  for  dinner. 

Johnny  Russell  spoke  better  than  I 
ever  heard  him  speak  while  he  va5  a 
minister.  He  was  then  in  the  habit  oi 
inouthing  long-wordy,  pompous  sen- 
tences, in  which  the  sense  bore  about  the 
same  proportion  to  the  sound,  as  F^'- 
StaflTs  consumption  of  bread  did  to  hi* 
consumption  of  sack ;  but  this  eriv. 
ing  the  noble  lord  was  quick  ani 
fluent  in  his  elocution,  and  his  man- 
ner had  the  ease  of  common  c«>n- 
vcrsation,  with  more  precision  sni 
force  than  common  conversatioo  re- 
quires. He  was  about  as  di8ingeoQ(>'>« 
lis  ever,  but  he  was  most  docide^ij 
smart  and  efi'ective.  The  little  in:^"- 
looks  hardened,  like  a  piece  of  dri*-! 
lemon-peel,  and  seems  in  good  health 
for  the  sessional  work. 

When  he  sat  down  I  thought  t^^ 
debate  would  have  ended,  but  <UtV 
fighting  Charley  Napier  got  up*  an  i 
began  to  talk  in  his  broad  Scotch  j^ 
cent ;  so  I  travelled  again  toward!  tht 
Lords.  It  was  only  necessary  to  »t3"'i 
at  the  door  to  hear  the  debate,  f^'f 
Brougham  was  speaking  as  lood  a» 
when  he  used  to  harangue  a  nultitoif 
in  the  open  air,  and  with  the  t^ 
Scotch  accent,  and  matcbleaa  distir^t* 
ness  of  utterance.  At  the  moment  I 
arrived,  he  happened  to  have  fal-*' 
foul  of  M.  de  Toc^Qerille  and  K-* 
blunders  about  America  and  the  ric)  ( 
of  search ;  and  his  voice  was  peali''*' 
forth  in  accents  that  might  have  b*'"' 
almost  heard  in  France,  if  no  stiTm 
bad  been  raging  in  the  cbaane I,  I'  * 
astonishment  at  the  ffroas,  the  mon- 
strous, the  incredible  ignorance  whi«  h 
had  been  dispUved  by  those  who  ouK'ht 
to  have  known  better,  upon  the  w^j^^ 
of  America  and  the  right  of  tearch. 

The  House  of  Lords  had  gro«rn 
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hoti  and  the  noise  was  rather  much, 
and  finding  a  certain  Mr.  Wallace  up 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  no 
chance  of  an  amendment,  I  thought 
it  pleasanter  to  get  home  to  Harley- 
streeti  where  I  had  some  sensible, 
agreeable  talk  with  the  women-kind, 
and  was  asleep  before  either  house 
adjourned. 

I  might  now  very  easily  give  vou  a 
disquisition  upon  politics,  and  tell  you 
how  wrong  every  body  is  about  every 


thing,  save  myself  and  a  few  other 
equally  profound  political  philoso- 
phers. But  as  your  cousin  is  waiting 
for  me  to  drive  with  her  to  an  exhi- 
bition of  pictures  in  Pall-mall,  and  as 
you  woula  very  probably  set  but  small 
store  by  the  political  wisdom  which  I 
might  impart,  I  think  it  better  to  say 
good- by,  and  to  assure  you  that  I  am, 
dear  Harry,  yours  truly, 

T.  O'R. 


THB  NORTR-WEST  BOUNDARY  QUESTION. 


Since  the  difficult  question  of  the  north- 
east boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  the  English  colonies  has 
been  finally  set  at  rest  in  the  way  in 
which  such  matters  should  ever  be 
arranged,  by  peaceful  negotiation  and 
mutual  concessions,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  similar  result  will  be  obtained 
in  adjusting  the  claims  of  the  two  na- 
tions respecting  the  territory  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  the  pre- 
sent paper  we  shall  endeavour  to  place 
before  our  readers  some  information 
concerning  the  limits  and  natural  ca- 
pabilities of  the  territory  under  dis- 
pute, and  also,  a  brief  outline  of  the 
progress  of  discovery  on  the  north- 
west coast,  and  then  consider  the 
claims  set  up  by  the  United  States. 

If  the  reader  will  inspect  a  map  of 
North  America,  he  will  find  that  it  is 
divided  by  the  ridge  of  the  Rockv 
Mountains,  the  Cordillera  of  North 
America,  into  two  very  unequal  por- 
tionn,  the  eastern  portion  comprehend- 
ing a  vast  country,  which  includes  the 
territory  of  Hudson*s  Bay,  Canada,  and 
the  United  States.  The  western  re- 
gion is  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  situated 
between  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  If  we  take 
this  region  in  its  most  extensive  sense, 
it  includes  a  vast  variety  of  climates, 
from  the  permanent  frosts  of  Behring*8 
Straitato  the  tropical  district  of  Old 
California.  In  respect  to  physical 
cooditionsy  this  western  country  pre- 
Mnts  contrasts  rather  than  analogies 
^th  the  v«tl  Mstern  regkNMi    In  the 


latter  nature  appears  to  have  con- 
structed every  thing  on  a  gigantic  plan, 
which  can  be  better  comprehended  by 
the  physical  geographer  and  geolofi^ist 
than  by  an  ordinary  traveller.  We 
have  the  Mediterranean  Sea  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  the  fresh- water  lakes  occu- 
pying a  greater  area  than  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  and  including  islands 
larger  than  English  counties.  The  ri- 
vers,asthe  St.  Laurence  and  Mississippi 
are  on  the  same  scale  of  magnificence, 
and  the  land  is  either  boundless  forests 
or  prairies.  The  country  west  of  the 
Mountains  has  altogether  a  different 
appearance:  nature  exhibits  herself 
on  a  smaller  scale,  and  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  miniature  and  compact 
country,  where  the  absence  of  the  vast 
and  illimitable  is  compensated  by  ever- 
varying  distributions  of  mountain,  fo- 
rest, and  river,  and  by  the  archipelago 
of  islands  which  protect  its  shores. 

Taking  the  north-west  coast  in  its 
widest  limits,  on  the  south  it  compre- 
hends the  peninsula  of  California,  se- 
parated from  the  mainland  by  the  gulph 
of  the  same  name ;  and  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  this  American  Adriatic, 
we  find  the  entrance  of  the  Rio  Colo- 
rado, on  one  of  whose  tributaries  (the 
Rio  Gila)  we  find  the  monuments  of 
Mexican  civilization.  The  climate  of 
this  peninsula  is  hot  and  arid;  rain 
seldom  falls,  and  the  soil  is  sandy  and 
sterile :  it  is  inhabited  by  a  few  Indian 
tribes,  who  formerlv  lived  under  the 
superintendence  of  Jesuit  missionaries. 
To  th#  north  6f  the  peninsula  of  Old ' 
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Californiaf  along  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific, we  find  a  much  finer  counti-y* 
which  ha«  heea  long  occupied  hj  the 
Spaniards,  whose  establishments  iit 
Mouterey,  Sao  Francisco,  &c,  are  much 
frequented  bj  the  whalers  of  the  South 
Sea.  The  Spanish  population  of  this 
beautiful  country  is  fiir  from  beiog  nn- 
merous,  although  the  colony  has  been 
established  for  more  than  a  century  ; 
hot  hercy  as.  in  all  other  instances, 
one  is  struck  by  the  vast  superiority 
of  the  English  mode  of  colonizing. 
Van  Dieman*8  Land  has  not  attained 
to- the  fourth  of  the  age  of  Califoroia, 
and.  already  far  exceeds  it  in  wealth 
aud  population.  It  is  the  same  lesson 
that  we  are  taught  by  the  history  of 
Lower  Canada  and  New  England. 
Passing  from  California  to  Behriog's 
Straits,  we  have  an  immense  line  of 
coast  claimed  b^  England  and  the 
United  States^  with  the  exception  .of 
the  northern  portion,  which  is  acknow« 
ledged  by  all  to  belong  to  Russia. 
The  Russian  dominions  in  North  Ame- 
rica are,  like  their  Asiatic  possessions^ 
cold  and  dreary,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
the  Esquimaux  and  a  few  American 
tribes,  which  live  by  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. We  shall  therefore  restrict  our 
remarks  to  the  country  bounded  by 
Cape  Mendocino  on  the  south,  and 
Observatonr  Inlet  on  the  north,  and 
extending  from  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  this 
includes  all  the  country  under  dispute. 
If  we  consult  a  map,  we  will  at 
once  perceive  that  the  region  we  have 
just  defined  is  destined,  one  day,  to  be 
the  abode  of  a  powerful  and  commer- 
cial nation.  By  its  position,  overlook- 
ing»  as  it  were,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
Ocean-sea,  as  the  old  Spanbh  writers 
poetically  name  it,  the  north-west  re- 
gion can  maintain  verr  extensive  com- 
mercial relations.  To  the  south  we 
have  the  long  line  of  Spanish  countries 
from  Monterey  to  Valnaraiso.  In  a 
western  direction  Nootka,  or  the  Co- 
lumbia rivert  are  only  six  weeks*  sail 
from  the  Sandwich  Isles,  the  half-way 
stage  to  Canton ;  so  that  for  sea  commu- 
nication, the  port  of  Nootka  is  nearer 
to  China  by  less  than  half  the  distance 
than  New  York,  or  even  London. 
From  this  it  is  pretty  obvions,  that 
the  Sandwich  Islands  will,  one  day, 
become  a  province  subordinate  to  the 
north-west  colonists.  In  an  easterly 
direction  this  territory  wiU  always  bo 


able  to  midntain  a.Iand  commonicatioQ 
with  the  United  States  and  British 
possessions.  The  rivers  which  ortgt- 
nato  on  the  west  side  of  the .  Moon- 
tains,  and  flow  into  the  Pacific,  and 
those  on  the  eastern  side  which  pro- 
ceed to  the  Atlantic,  furnbh  sane 
kind  of  water-communication  np  to 
their  sources,  while  the  Mountains  csq 
be,  in  many  places,  traversed  witboat 
difficulty.  If,  from  those  obvious  con- 
sequences, we  were  to  speculate  oa 
some  of  the  more  remote  ones,  mhich 
will  one  day  result,  we  might  antici- 
pate the  final  dismemberment  of  the 
Mexican  republic^ —  the  Americans 
from  the  east  disseminating  sUverr 
and  democracy  over  the  provinces  of 
Coahuila,  and  Santander,  and  the  set- 
tiers  from  the  north-west  spreading 
into  California  and  Sonora. 

The  north-west  coast  is  not  impor- 
tant merely  from  its  geogr^^phical  {»>- 
sition.     This  advantage  has  l«ei^  v:-  »t !  v 
augmented  by  the  configuration  of  the 
land,  and  the  nature  of  its  climate, 
and  consequent  cabability  for  affuni- 
ing  valuable  agricultural  productions^ 
The  configuration  of  the  north-wot 
coast,  especially  toward  the  norths  af- 
fords abundance  of  safe  and  capacious 
harbours.     From  Cape  Mendocino  oo 
the  south,  northward  to  De    Fucai 
Straits,  there  is  certainly  an  unfaroktri 
coast ;  but  beyond  that  in  the  Straiu 
named  there  is  abundance  of  harbours^ 
Further  north  we  have   the  port  of 
Nootka,  and  up  to  Obeenratory  InlH : 
there  is  shelter  for  vessels  In  evrri 
direction.     The  entrance  of  the  Co- 
lumbia river  u  certainly  one  of  tery 
great  danger ;  but  the  importanoe  (-f 
inland  communication  by  meana  of  that 
river,  which  flows  through  tha  lb»cM 
part  of  the  country,  will,  doobilos 
cause  this  difficulty  to  be  OTcrootne^ 
In  connection  with  the  subject  ot  kar- 
hours,  we  may  mention  toe  meuu  w-.* 
internal  communication  by  water.  T>  * 
Columbia  river  b,  in  this  reaped,  tl..* 
most  important,  especially  as,  in  our 
opinion,  it  is  tlurough  the  country  w». 
tered  by  its  tributaries  that  the  1>o«n. 
dary  line  ouffht  to  be  drawn,      Ur- 
fortunately,  however,  the  navigmti«o 
of  this  river  has  many  obstacles,  and  r  • 
importance  is  bv  no  means  corra^Mx>^. 
inff  to  that  of  the  country  throui:^ 
which  it  flows.      Its  entranoe  ia  i.i. 
structed  by  a  bar  or  flat  on  whidi  ^  . 
veral  Tessela  and  many  Urea  hav«  bna 
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lost ;  and,  in  fkct,  during  tbe  riolcnt 
north-west  gales  of  the  winter  months, 
it  can  only  be  entered  at  the  most  im- 
minent risk.     Even  when  entered,  it 
is  not  navigable  for  more  than  one 
hundred  miles  by  vessels  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tons  burden ;  and  fur- 
ther up  all  navigation,  even  by  canoes, 
is  rendered  impossible  by  the  rapids 
and  cascades.  A  little  below  Fort  Van- 
couver, and  to  the  south,  we  have 
the  Multnomah  river  flowing  through 
a  fine  country,  but  navigable  with  dif- 
ficulty.    Beyond  this  the  Columbia  di- 
vides into  two  branches,  the  southern 
called  Lewis  river,   which  holds  an 
easterly  and  south  direction  towards  its 
sources  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.    The 
adjoining  country  is  pleasantly  diver- 
sified by  hills  and  valleys,  woods  and 
prairies,  and  is  capable  of  supporting 
a  numerous   population.     A  colony 
placed  here  could  spread  in  all  direc- 
tions, until  it  come  in  contact  with 
the  Spaniards  and  people  of  the  United 
States.     The  Missouri,  Yellow-stone, 
and  Big-horn  rivers  are  only  at  a  little 
distance,  and  easily  reached  across  the 
Mountains.      To  the  south-west  we 
have  the  Arkansas,  which  joins  the 
Mississippi,  the  Rio  del  Norte  flow- 
ing through  Columbia  into  the  Gulnh 
of  Mexico^  and  to  the  south-west  tne 
Rio  Colorado,  which  terminates  in  the 
Gulph  of  California.  The  main  branch 
of  the  river  Columbia  flows  from  the 
east,  but  also  from  the  north,  parallel 
with  the    Mountuns,   and  takes  its 
source  near    that  of   Saskatchawan, 
thus  establishing  a  communication  with 
Lake  Winnipeg ;  and  thus,  on  princi- 
ples   of  geographical  convenience,  as 
clearly  belonging  to  England  as  on  the 
same  grounds    Lewis   river,  or   the 
south-eastern  branch  may  be  assigned 
io  the  United  States.     To  the  north 
of  the  Columbia  river  we  have  the 
Caledonian  river  and  the  Tacoutche 
Tessej  or  Frazer*s  river^  both  flow* 
ing  into  the  Gulph  of  Georgia.    This 
gulph,    with  its    tributary    streams 
and  numerous  bays  and  inlets,  is  beau« 
tifolly  adapted  for  water  communica- 
tiouj  especially    by  steam-boats.     It 
separates  the  great  island  of  Quadra 
and  Vancouver  from  the  main  landf 
and  communicates  with  the  Pacific  by 
the   Straits  of  De  Fuca,  and  to  the 
south  it  terminates  in  Puget*s  Soundj 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  Cow- 
litch  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Columbia. 
ToL.  XXI_No.  123. 


The  climate  of  the  north-west  is  also 
an  interesting  consideration  in  estimat- 
ing its  importance.  In  this  respect 
it  forms  a  great  contrast  with  that  of 
the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Moun- 
tains. Compared  with  New  England 
and  Canada,  the  north-west  coast  may 
be  said  to  enjoy  an  insular  climate, 
while  the  former  possesses  a  continen- 
tal one :  it  is  the  difference  between 
the  climate  of  Dublin  and  Petersburg. 
On  the  east  side  of  North  America, 
from  the  great  extent  of  circumpolar 
land,  and  the  great  surface  occupied 
by  the  fresh-water  lakes,  the  winters 
are  of  intense  cold,  while  the  summer 
heat  is  proportionably  great.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  north-west  coast,  fbrm- 
ing  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  and  facing 
the  Pacific,  is,  in  consequence  of  the 
prevailing  westerly  winds,  constantly 
bathed  in  a  warm  and  mobt  atmos- 
phere. Hence  the  remarkable  diffe- 
rence in  the  climate,  which  resembles 
that  of  Ireland  or  Cornwall  more  than 
that  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Massachusets. 
The  Columbia  river  is  in  nearly  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude  as  the  St.  Lawrence, 
but  the  former  river  is  never  frozen ; 
snow  seldom  falls,  and  remains  but  a 
short  time  on  the  ground.  Runs, 
however,  are  frequent ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect the  climate  of  the  north-west 
will  bear  a  comparison  with  that  of 
Donegal  or  the  west  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  In  an  agricultural  view 
this  is  important :  the  north-west  may 
be  a  grazmg  country,  while  in  Canada 
the  cattle  must  be  kept  within  doors 
for  one  half  of  the  year. 

Of  the  natural  productions  of  the 
country,  they  are  upon  the  whole  ana- 
logous to  those  of  Canada  and  the 
States.  Unfortunately  we  as  yet  know 
but  little  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  country.  To  the  north,  at  Ob« 
servatory  fnlet  and  Nootka,  the  rocks 
appear  to  be  what  geologists  call  pri- 
mary; on  the  Columbia  there  are 
limestones,  sandstones,  and  basalt; 
and  in  many  places  saline  springs;  and 
coal  may  be  found,  at  least  as  yet  we 
know  nothing  that  warrants  a  contrary 
inference. 

In  the  yegetable  kingdom  the  conn- 
try  presents  much  that  is  interesting. 
Tne  plants  of  the  north-west  coast  are 
many  of  them  the  same  as  those  of 
the  United  States ;  others  are  common 
to  some  parts  of  northern  Asia,  giving 
a  small  degree  of  Asiatic  feature  to 
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the  oonntryi  just  Ms  in  a  higher 
point  of  views  it  may  be  viewed  as 
the  connecting  link  between  the  old 
populations  of  the  two  continents. 
Many  plants,  however,  are  peculiar  to 
the  country,  and  of  uncommon  beauty, 
and  well  adapted  to  our  own  climate. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known 
that  many  of  the  commonest  and  roost 
beautiful  ornaments  of  our  gardens  are 
natives  of  this  country.  This  valuable 
donation  to  our  ornamental  horticul- 
ture was  made  under  the  auspices  of 
the  horticultural  society  of  Londoni 
by  the  late  Mr.  Douglass,  who  was 
employed  by  them  to  mtroduce  seeds 
of  the  rarest  plants**  In  an  econoroi* 
cal  point  of  view,  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  the  north  derive  their  chief 
importance  from  the  forests  affording 
a  vast  supply  of  timber,  chiefly  from 
the  pine  tribe.  Many  of  these  pines 
are  different  from  those  of  Canada, 
and  far  exceed  them  in  grandeur. 
One  kind  which  was  introduced  into 
England  by  the  unfortunate  traveller 
Just  mentioned  is  said  to  attain  to  an 
elevation  of  three  hundred  feet. 

The  animal  productions  are  chiefly 
various  kinds  of  game,  as  deer,  elks, 
and  an  abundance  of  water  fowl ;  and 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  buffaloy 
so  abundant  on  the  coast  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  has  never  made  his  way  to 
the  sources  of  the  Columbia.  At  pre- 
sent the  only  commercial  importanco 
of  the  country  is  derived  from  tne  trade 
In  peltries.  Formerly  this  trade  at- 
tracted  more  attention,  and  presented 
a  double  feature — that  of  the  inland 
tradei  which  was  chieflvin  beaver-skins, 
and  the  coasting  traae,  in  which  sea- 
'otters  formed  the  commodity  sought 
after.  This  latter  branch  of  the  fur 
trade  has  now  ceased,  as  the  animal 
has  been  all  but  extirpated.  The 
ooasting  tar  trade  was  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  who 
^ere  enabled  to  beat  the  English  out 
of  the  market  for  a  very  obvious  re^ 
ion.  China  is  the  great  consumer  of 
tan;  and  the  Boston  merchant  ex- 
changed his  sea-otter  and  beaver  skins 
for  tea,  with  which  he  returned  to  his 
own  country :  of  course  no  Englishman 


could  attempt  this  as  long  u  the  tea 
trade  was  in  the  exclusive  posseiiioa 
of  the  India  Company.     We  attach 
very  little  importance  to  the  fur  trtde 
of  the  north-west,  fur  if  it  is  wished  to 
retain  the  country,  it  must  be  by  means 
incompatible  with  the  permanence  of 
the  traffic,  or  in  other  words,  bv  wb. 
stituting  farmers  and  merchants  wr  for 
traffickers  and  voyageurB,     The  vsst 
abundance  of  flsh  in  the  rivers  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  north-west,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance of  more  permanent  advsa- 
tage,  and  must,  especially  in  the  in&ncj 
of  a  colony,  be  of  vast  importance  u 
affording  a  guarantee  against  famine. 
The  privations  of  the  early  colonists  on 
the  Swan  river  need  not  be  experienced 
here.     Those  who  have  visited  tbii 
country  speak  in  terms  of  admiratioQ 
of  the  vast  abundance  of  salmon  ind 
sturgeon  in  the  rivers,  and  also  flat 
fish  (halibut)  along  the  coast.     Tbe 
importance  of  this  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  it  has  decided  the  cfaarsco 
ters  of  the  natives,  while  the  lodiam 
east  of  the  Mountains  may  be  charac- 
terised as  wandering  buffido-eatcn ; 
those  of  the  north-west  are  sedentary 
icthyophagi.  It  may  be  worth  nentaoB- 
ing  that  although  poisonous  reptiles  sre 
abundant  towards  the  south-east,  ind 
on  Lewis  river,  they  are  not  found  aaj- 
where  on  the  coast,  nor  In  the  oortheni 
parts  of  the  country. 

With  respect  to  the  ahor^inal  mba-^ 
bitants,  they  appear  to  be,  in  some  rt> 
spects,  in  a  more  advanced  conditiun 
than  those  of  the  eastern  side  of  tbe 
Mountains.  In  illustration  of  tbts  rt> 
mark,  we  shall  quote  a  few  senteocM 
from  a  writer  in  the  G^n^fi^kkd 
JournaU  who  appears  to  have  paid 
much  attention  to  the  subject  :— 

"Several  causes  contribute  to  pr»- 
dnce  tliia  remarkable  dllTercnoe  bet««es 
tbe  tribes  of  the  eastern  and  wetura 
aides  of  tbe  Mountains.  The  moat  abva- 
dant  nupply  of  game  en  tbo  north  ia  Mif- 
plicd  by  the  buffalo,  and  tUa  anioMl 
has  never  ponetrated  to  the  north- wt»t 
coast ;  at  too  same  time  the  Ciduba 
river,  Eraser's  river,  and  other  au^aiM 
on  the  wojitem  side  of  the  Momtain*, 
abound   in    sabnon   almost    to    thek 


*  The  gentleman  alluded  to,  Mr.  Douglass,  was  equally  disttnguiabed  as  a  aealoei 
hotanlst,  and  bold  and  enterprlsiar  traveller.  His  dealh  was  a  melaoclK>ly  c«*. 
WhOe  hi  the  Sandwieh  Islaocls,  he  fell  Into  a  pit-fall,  ia  which  there  was  a  wild  hufi, 
«Bd  was  killed  in  the  struggle  to  escape. 
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sovrce.  The  inlaad  tribes  of  the 
north-west  region  reside  chiefly  on 
the  margins  of  rivers,  where  they 
liTe  on  salmon  during  the  summer, 
and  prepare  great  quantities  of  the  same 
fish  for  their  winter  supply.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  chase  is  therefore  with  t  nem 
a  secondary  consideration.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  mountains  no  supply  of  sal- 
mon can  be  obtained :  the  rivers  either 
flow  into  fresh-water  lakes,  or,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  tributaries  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, their  sources  are  too  remote  from 
the  sea  to  permit  of  the  immigration  of 
salmon  from  fresh  to  salt  water.  The 
habits  of  the  eastern  nations  are  almost 
as  unsettled  as  those  of  the  buffalo,  whose 
migrations  bring  along  with  them  alter- 
nations of  abundance  and  starvation." 

*'  It  is,  at  least,  in  part  owing  to  these 
peculiarities  of  their  physical  condition 
that  the  habits  and  social  arrangements 
of  the  Indians  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Mountains  present  such  a  remarkable 
contrast.  The  north-west  Indians, 
especially  the  coast  tribe,  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  rude  arts  of 
savage  life.^Their  canoes  are  constructed 
with  much  skill ;  their  houses  being  for 
permanent  residence,  have  been  erected 
with  some  forethought  and  attention  to 
comfort;  and  their  fishing  apparatus, 
and  articles  of  domestic  economy,  are 
far  more  numerous  and  elaborate  than 
can  be  found  in  the  temporary  lodge  of 
hunting  tribes.  From  this  settled  mode 
of  life  they  are  more  accustomed  to  con* 
tinnons  labour,  and  even  show  a  consi- 
derable aptitude  for  passing  into  an 
agricultural  state." 

To  enter  into  further  details,  we 
may  state  that  even  in  the  north-west 
the  Indian  character  is  exhibited  under 
considerable  variety.  The  natives  of 
the  upper  Columbia  have  exhibited  not 
only  great  aptitude  for  civilization, 
but,  under  the  tuition  of  the  mission- 
aries, have  made  progress  in  Chris- 
tianity. The  coast  tribes  of  Queen 
Charlotte's  Island  are  active  and  ener- 
getic ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  those  of 
the  lower  Columbia  rank  exceedingly 
low.  They  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
cowardly  and  grossly-vicious  of  any 
Indian  tribe,  possessing  every  low  and 
disgraceful  vice,  without  any  redeem- 
ing point  of  courage  or  enterprise.  It 
is  also  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  even 
independentl;^  of  the  influence  of  civi- 
lized men,  in  all  cases  so  fatal  to 
the  American  race,  disease  is  doing 
its  work,  and  rapidly  diminishing  the 
numbers  of  the  red  men.  The  abori- 
ginal tribes  inhabiting  the  banks   of 


the  Columbia  have  been  greatly  dimi- 
nished during  the  last  ten  years. 

**  The  Indians  of  the  Columbia,"  says 
Mr.  Townsend,  "  were  onoe  a  numerona 
and  powerAil  people ;  the  shores  of  het 
rivers,  for  scores  of  miles,  was  lined 
with  their  villages.  The  depopulation 
has  been  truly  fearful.  A  gentlemen 
told  me  that  only  four  years  ago,  as  he 
wandered  near  what  formerly  had  been  ' 
a  thick-peopled  villas^e,  he  counted  no 
less  than  sixteen  dead  men  and  women 
lying  unburied,  and  festering  in  the  sun, 
in  front  of  their  habitations.  Within 
the  houses  all  were  sick ;  not  one  had 
escaped  the  contagion.  Upwards  of  s 
hundred  individuals,  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  writhing  in  agony  on  the 
floors  of  the  houses,  with  no  one  to 
render  them  any  assistance.  Some  were 
in  the  dying  struggle,  and,  clenching 
with  the  convulsive  grasp  of  death  their 
disease-worn  companions,  shrieked  and 
howled  in  the  last  sharp  agony. 

**  Probably  there  does  not  now  exist 
one,  where  nve  years  ago  there  were  a 
hundred  Indians  ;  and  in  sailing  up  the 
river,  from  the  cape  to  the  cascades, 
the  only  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
Indian  is  an  occasional  miserable  wig- 
wam, with  a  few  wretched  and  half- 
starved  occupants.  In  some  places  they 
are  rather  more  numerous;  but  the 
thoughtful  observer  cannot  avoid  per- 
ceiving that  in  a  very  few  years  the  race 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  become 
extinct;  and  the  time  is  probably  not 
far  distant  when  the  little  trinkets  and 
toys  of  this  people  will  be  picked  up  by 
the  curious  and  valued  as  mementos  of  » 
nation  passed  away  for  ever  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  aspect  of  things 
is  very  melancholy :  it  seems  as  if  tne 
fiat  of  the  Creator  had  gone  forth,  that 
those  poor  denizens  of  the  forest  and 
the  stream  should  go  hence,  and  be  seen 
of  men  no  more. 

**  In  former  years,  when  the  Indians 
were  numerous,  long  after  the  establish- 
ment of  this  fort,  (Astoria,  or  Fort 
George,)  it  was  not  safe  for  the  white 
men  to  venture  beyond  the  protection  of 
its  guns,  without  being  lully  armed. 
Such  was  the  Jealousy  of  the  natives 
towards  them,  that  various  deep-laid 
schemes  were  laid  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  fort  and  massacre  all  whom  it  had 
harboured.  Now,  however,  they  are  as 
submissive  as  children :  some  have  even 
entered  into' the  service  of  the  white§; 
and  when  once  the  natural  and  perse- 
vering indolence  of  the  man  is  worn  off, 
he  will  work  well,  and  make  himself 
useful." 

m 

It  is  a  curious  and  very  important 
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ooDsideration  that  the  coloured  racesi 
more  especially  the  American  and  Ma- 
lay (Polynesian),  are  so  seriously  af- 
fected by  diseases  which  are  only  inno* 
cuousy  or  at  most  attended  by  little 
risk»  to  the  European  constitution. 
It  would  appear  as  if  even  physical 
causes  operated  with  the  onward  pro- 
gress of  the  human  race,  and  that  the 
laws  of  physiology  pointed  in  the  same 
direction  as  those  of  politics,  to  transfer 
the  abodes  of  these  unfortunate  men  to 
the  descendants  of  Europeans.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten 
that  DO  consideration  whatever  can 
silence  the  claims  of  natural  justice, 
and  such  statements  can  never  apolo- 
flnse  for  the  shameful  policy  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  sad  and  humiliating  re- 
flection to  perceive  that  the  Americans, 
in  the  sympathisers  of  Texas,  in  the 
violation  of  the  Cherokee  treaty,  in 
their  conduct  towards  the  Indians  of 
Florida,  have,  under  the  garb  of  piety 
and  philanthropy,  inflicted  a  far  greater 
amount  of  human  suffering  than  was 
effected  by  a  Cortez,  a  Pizarro,  or  a 
Quesada.  In  short,  we  feel  pleased 
that  Providence  has  done  on  the  Co- 
lumbia river,  what  would  have  been 
done  in  the  most  systematic  manner  by 
the  countrymen  of  Franklin  and  Jef- 
ferson. 

To  return  from  this  digpressioo,  we 
have  stated  enough  to  prove  the  gpreat 
importance  of  the  north-west  coast  as 
a  iield  for  colonization  and  commercial 
enterprise.  We  have  now  to  investi- 
gate the  progress  of  discovery,  and  the 
claims  of  England  and  America  to  the 
disputed  territory.  As  tliese  two 
topics  are  more  mtimatelv  connected 
than  is  usually  supposed,  we  shall 
enter  into  some  details  on  the  subject, 
especiallv  as  it  is  a  point  of  geography 
on  which  much  ignorance  prevails. 
In  viewing  the  practical  bearing  of 
such  a  question,  we  may  well  omit  all 
details  respecting  the  Russian  disco- 
veries on  the  north,  and  also  the 
Spanish  to  the  south  of  Cape  Men- 
docino. We  shall  confine  our  remarks 
to  the  intermediate  space,  to  which 
alone  any  present  political  importance 
can  be  attached. 

In  as  far  as  regards  the  claims  to 
priority  of  discovery  upon  the  north- 
west coast,  there  has  been  considerable 
obsconty,  chiefly  resulting  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment  did   not   choose  to  communi- 


cate the  discoveries  made  under  its 
auspices  to  the  world.  In  fact,  this  jea- 
lousy on  the  part  of  Spain  appears  tii 
be  a  part  of  the  national  character  of 
that  brave  and  energetic  people.  Mor- 
hofius  complained  long  ago,  that  even 
in  matters  purely  literary,  the  Spa- 
niards concealed tncir literary  treasurr* 
with  the  spirit  of  the  dog  in  the  manger 
of  the  fable,  and  the  same  £singeoti- 
ous  mind  has  often  been  displavcd  in 
withholding  from  the  public  tlie  re- 
sults of  their  geographical  diaooveriec. 
This  narrow  spirit  has  even  forcevl  its 
way  where  it  would  little  be  expected, 
into  their  poetry,  intended  to  be  \4it 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Every  Spanish 
scholar  must  remember  the  verses  u( 
Ercilla,  in  his  Araucaaa,  where  be 
expresses  the  wish  that  the  Straiu  q( 
Magellan  had  not  been  discovered,  or 
that  some  convulsion  of  nature  sboull 
block  up  the  passage. 

*'  Ora  sea  yerro  de  la  altura  cierta, 
Ora  que  alguna  isleta,  remorida 
Del  teropestuosa  mar  i  viento  aynido 
Encallando  la  boca  la  ha  cerrado.** 


Notwithstanding  this  narrovnesi  uf 
view,  it    is  certain   that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  north«we^  eetut 
of  America  was  explored  in  the  fir«t 
instance  by  Spanish  navigators.     T>-r 
motives  which  led  to  this  were  tr..  j 
characteristic  ;— in  the  first  place*  i«> 
anticipate  the  discovery  of  a  north- 
west passage,  and  by  this  means   to 
exclude  other  nations  from  its  bcDc^t : 
and  in  the  second,  the  love  of  g\^'  . 
which  induced  them  to  undertake  ei- 
peditions  by  land  to  discover  the  iuj^ 
ginary  city  of  Quirira,  the  El  Dod  ' 
of  North  America,  and  suppoetj  ; » 
rival  Peru  in  its  wealth.     Swrcly  \u  * 
the  conquest  of  Mexico  been  ftrcoic- 
plibhed,  when   Cortez,  suspected  ai  i 
superseded  bv  his  sovereign,  oecop  ^. 
his  restless  character  by  uiid«rtAlL:-r 
new  ez^ditions,  in  which  the  |n« 
and  peninsula  of  California  were  m^ 
known  and  explored.     This  wotntUr- 
ful  man,  so  high  in  the  scale  of  istelkt^. 
and  the  lowest  of  the  low  in  cHat     * 
humanity,  commenced  the  third  of  i. 
expeditions  in   person,  and  expU^ri  . 
both  sides  of  the  Gulph  of  CafiA^rr   .- 
A  few  years  later,  1542,    Juan   ll  . 
driguez  Cabrillo,  explored  the  rcoat  c  -* 
to  the  forty-fourth  deffree  of  ladtu 
and  in  1582,  Gall  visited  the 
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high  as  the  fi  ffcj-seventh  degree.  It 
now  becomes  important  to  remark  that 
the  claims  of  England  begin,  and  as 
we  have  no  wish  to  flatter  national 
prejudice  in  a  question  of  dates  and 
latitudes,  we  will  state  the  limitations 
under  which  these  claims  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted, and  this  we  cannot  better 
do  than  in  the  words  of  an  enlightened 
foreigner,  profoundly  acquainted  with 
every  thing  relating  to  the  history  of 
American  geography. 

*'  From  the  example,"  says  Humboldt, 
"  of  the  Euglish  maps,  several  gcogra- 
i)hers  gave  the  name  of  New  Albion  to 
New  California.  This  denomination  is 
founded  on  the  very  inaccurate  opinion 
that  the  Navigator  Drake  first  disco- 
Tered,  in  157B,  the  north-west  coast 
of  America,  between  the  thirtv-eighth 
and  forty-eighth  degrees  of  latitude. 
The  celebrated  voyage  of  Sebastian 
Viscaino,  is,  no  doubt,  twenty-four 
years  posterior  to  the  disooveries  of 
Drake ;  but  Knox  and  other  hiotorians 
seem  to  foreet  that  Cabrillo  had  already 
examined,  m  1542,  the  coast  of  New 
Caliibrnia  to  the  parallel  of  forty-three 
degrees,  the  boundary  of  his  navigation, 
as  we  may  see  from  a  comparison  of  the 
old  observations  of  latitude  with  those 
taken  in  our  own  days.  According  to 
sure  historical  data,  the  denomination  of 
New  Albion,  ought  to  be  limited  to  that 
part  of  the  coast  which  extends  from 
forty-three  to  forty-eight  degrees,  or 
from  Cape  White  of  Martin  d'Aguilar 
to  the  entrance  of  Juan  de  Fura." 

This  decision  is  of  much  interest^ 
in  as  far  as  the  discovery  of  Drake, 
when  thus  reduced,  embraces  all  the 
coast  which  the  United  States,  even  on 
the  most  extravagant  demands,  can 
ever  lay  claim  to.  It  is  also  of  impor- 
tance  to  remember  that  the  discoveries 
of  the  Spanish  navigator,  Gali,  were 
confined  to  the  northern  parts  of  the 
north-west  coast,  now  ceded  to  Russia ; 
so  tliat  no  fwther  notice  need  be  taken 
of  them. 

Passing  over  a  long  period  during 
which  all  curiosity  respecting  this  part 
of  America  slumbered,  we  come  to  the 
interest  excited  by  the  voyages  of  Cap- 
tain Cook,  and  to  the  excellent  surveys 
of  the  Spanish  government,  and  that 
made  by  Captain  Vancouver,  under  the 
auspices  of- our  own.  According  to 
undoubted  authority  the  Spanish  ex- 
pedition,  commanded  by  Juan  Perez, 
in  the  year  1774,  discovered  Queen 
Chiurlotte^s   island,  and  the  port  of 


Nootka,  thus  anticipating,  by  a  consi- 
derable time,  the    visit    of   Captain 
Cook  to  the  latter  harbour.     Shortly 
after  this  another  Spanish  navigator. 
Quadra,  discovered  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  river,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Entrada  de  Eceta,  so  that 
the  subsequent  discovery  of  this  river 
by  the  American  Captain  Gray  turns 
out  to  be  no  discovery  at  all.     The 
details  of  the  progress  of  discovery 
and    exploration  on  the    north-west 
coast  would  afford  materials  for  an  in- 
teresting volume,  but  we  can  only  state 
in  the  shortest  space  those  topics  which 
have  any  bearing  upon  the  present 
question.     Upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
American  revolutionary  war,  English 
merchants  turned  their  attention  to 
the    north-west    coast,    which    they 
knew  only  through  the  accounts  of 
Captain   Cook.      Many  enterprising 
voyages  were  made,  reaching  from  the 
coast  of  California  to  Cook's  river> 
in  quest  of  beaver  and  sea-otter  furs. 
When  a  cargo  was  collected,  the  vessel 
sailed  to  Canton,  and  disposed  of  the 
skins  to  the  Chinese,  and  was  probably 
chartered  home  with  a  cargo  of  tea 
by  the  East  India  Company.     It  is 
easy,  however,  to  perceive  that  in  such 
a  commerce  the  English  could  not  com- 
pete with  the  Americans,  who  enjoyed 
an  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  un- 
restricted by  any  privileged  company. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  English 
abandoned  the  field,  which  was  in  the 
hands  of  Americans  almost  exclusively 
for  many  years.     At  first,  however, 
the  English  carried  on  the  enterprise 
with  great  activity  and  vigour,  which 
accordingly  had  the  effect  of  arousing 
the  jealousy  of  Spain  lest  English  set- 
tlements should  take  root  on  the  fron« 
tiers  of  California  and  Mexico.  A  com* 
pany  had  been  formed    in    London 
chiefly,  we  believe,  through  the  enter- 
prise of  Messrs.  John  and  Cadman 
Etches,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
settlement  at  Nootka,  and  carrying  on 
a  vigorous  commerce  in  the  north 
Pacific.     When  Captain  Colnet,  of  the 
Argonaut,    arrived    at    Nootka    (in 
1789)  for  the  purpose  of  commencing 
the  settlement,  he  found  that  he  had 
been  forestalled  by  Senor   Martinez, 
who  had  been  despatched  by  the  vice- 
roy of  Mexico,  in  the  name  of  Spain. 
The  result  is  well  known,  Senor  Mar- 
tinez adopted  the  bold  step  of  arrest* 
ing  Colnet,  and  sending  him  as  a  pri« 
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voner  to  Mexico.  This  iraprndent 
step  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  officer 
led  to  very  important  consequences. 
The  younger  Pitt  was  then  at  the  head 
of  the  goyernmenty  and  he  instantly 
demanded  from  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment not  merely  satisfaction  fo^  the 
arrest  of  Captain  Colnet,  hut  also  the 
cession  of  the  disputed  settlement  to 
England.  The  two  nations  were  nearly 
plunged  into  a  war  ahout  a  settlement 
of  comparatively  small  value,  and 
situated  in  the  most  remote  and  inac- 
cessible corner  of  America,  and  it  is 
desef ving  of  notice  as  an  instructive 
illustration  of  the  folly  of  war,  that  as 
Boon  as  the  question  had  been  settled 
both  parties  forgot  and  neglected  the 
object  of  their  contention.  The  prac- 
tical bearing,  however,  of  these  trans- 
actions on  the  modern  question  is, 
that  whatever  rights  Spain  had  to  the 
tettlement  at  Nootka,^  she  has  trans* 
lerred  to  England. 

The  interest,  however,  in  this  ques- 
tion, which  had  been  lost  in  one  direc- 
tion was  kept  up  in  another ;  while  the 
configuration  of  the  coast  had  been 
ascertained  we  knew  nothing  of  the 
interi'orof  the  country.  The  enter- 
prise of  the  inland  fur  traders  gradually 
led  them  farther  westward,  until  at 
lenffth  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  in- 
telhgent  of  their  number  reached  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  first  indi- 
▼idual  who  traversed  the  continent  of 
North  America  was  Nunez  Cabe^a  de 
Vaca,  whose  narration  abounds  with 
details  of  horrors  and  strange  adven- 
tures, reminding  us  of  the  miserable 
expedition  of  Gonzalo  Pixarro  to  ex- 
plore the  Amazon.  Cabe^  de  Vaca 
was  an  officer  in  an  expedition  fitted 
out  for  the  iionquest  of  Florida,  in 
which  the  greater  number  of  the  ad- 
venturers perished  by  shipwreck  or 
hunger,  or  were  murdered  by  the  lA- 
dians.  The  unfortunate  officer*  we 
have  named,  after  wandering  for  several 
years  from  tribe  to  tribe,  sometimes  as 
a  slave,  sometimes  as  a  pedlar,  dealing 
in  shells  and  wampum,  and  at  last  in 
the  more  profitable  capacity  of  jug- 
gler and  medicine  man,  finally,  after 
several  years'  wandering,  arrived  at 
Caliacan,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ame- 


rica.* This  journey,  however,  was  of 
no  practical  importance,  and  it  was 
not  until,  nearly  three  centuries  lliter, 
set'ious  attempts  were  made  to  travel 
across  the  continent  ftom  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific. 

The  first  individual,  as  far  as  we 
kndw,  who  attempted  to  travel  across 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  taid  down  to 
the  Pacific,  was  Captain  C<u*ver,  an 
officer  who  had  served  in  the  brilliant 
campdgns,  which  ended  in  the  fall  of 
Quebec,  and  the  conquest  of  Canada. 
On  the  restoration  of  peace  Carver 
resolved  to  explore  the  interior  of 
North  America,  and,  if  possible,  to 
reach  the  Pacific  near  the  straits  of 
Anlan  (Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca).  It 
is  due  to  the  memory  of  this  entertain- 
ing traveller  to  mention  that  he  was 
the  first  to  perceive  the  great  commer* 
cial  importance  of  establishing  a  line 
of  posts  across  the  continent,  and  of 
opening  a  commercial  relation  with 
China  from  the  north-west  coast  of 
America — 

"  What  I  chiefly  had  in  view,"  says 
he,  "after  g^nin^  a  knowledge  of  the 
manners,  customs,  languages,  soil,  and 
natural  productions  of  the  different 
nations  Uiat  inhabit  the  back  of  the 
Mississippi,  was  to  ascertain  the  breadth 
of  that  vast  continent,  which,  extends 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pactfie  Ocean, 
in  its  broadest  part,  betweea  forty-five 
and  forty-six  degrees  of  northern  lati- 
tude. Had  I  been  able  to  acconnplish 
this  I  intended  to  have  proposed  to  the 
government  to  establish  a  pest  in  some 
of  those  ports  aboutChe  Straits  of  Anian, 
which  having  been  first  discovered  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  of  oourse  belong  to 
the  English.  This,  I  am  convinced, 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  discovery  of 
a  north-west  passage,  &c.  &c.  Besides 
this  important  end  a  settlement  on  that 
extremity  of  America,  would  answer 
many  good  purposes,  and  repay  every 
expense  the  establishment  of  it  might 
occasion.  For  it  would  not  only  diaclose 
new  sources  of  trade,  and  promote  many 
useful  discoveries,  but  would  open  a  pas* 
sage  for  conveviag  intelligence  to  China 
and  the  English  settlements  in  the  East 
Indies,  with  greater  expedition  than  a 
tedious  voyage  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  or  the  Straits  of  MageUan  wBl 
allow  of." — Introduction^  p.  5. 


*  Cabe^a  de  Vaca  landed  in  Florida  in  15S7,  and  returned  to  Spain  in  1537.  He 
was  afterwards  governor  of  Paraguay.  The  number  of  miracles  he  says  he  per* 
formed  ia  very  great«-m  short,  he  was  a  second  Appolonlus  of  Tyana. 
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It  18  needless  to  state  that  the  at- 
tempts of  Carver  to  penetrate  to  the 
Pacific  were  unsuccessful^  and  during 
the  three  years  which  he  spent  in  his 
expedition  he  did  not  visit  any  part 
which  had  not  been  previously  known  to 
the  French  priests  and  traders.  Car- 
ver was  indefatigahle  in  making  in- 
quiries anong  the  Indians,  a  people  he 
appears  to  have  been  well  fitted  to 
manage^  and  learned  among  them  of 
the  existence  of  a  great  river  in  the 
west,  called  the  Oregon,  and  this  is 
probably  the  earliest  mention  of  that 
appellative  in  geographical  discussions. 

On  coming  to  London,  Carver  laid 
his  papers  before  the  Board  of  Plan- 
tations, and  was  reimbursed  for  his 
expenses,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
board  appears  to  have  made  an  unge- 
nerous attempt  to  suppress  the  publi- 
cation of  his  notes  and  charts.  Car- 
ver*s  travels  acquired  great  popularity, 
and  ran  througn  several  editions ;  2nd 
even  led  to  the  idea  of  establishing  a 
settlement,  on  the  west  coast,  thus  an- 
ticipating by  many  years  the  project 
of  Mr.  Astor.  Our  author  informs 
us  that — 

"In  the  year  1774,  Richard  Whit- 
worth,  Esq.i  M.P.  for  Stafford,  .  .  . 
Urom  the  representations  made  te  him 
of  the  expediency  of  it  by  myself  and 
others,  intended  to  travel  across  the 
continent  of  America,  that  he  mi^ht 
attempt  to  carry  a  scheme  of  this  kmd 
into  execation. 

'*  He  designed  to  pursue  nearly  the 
same  route  that  I  did ;  and  after  having 
bttiit  a  fort  at  Lake  Pepin,  to  have  pro- 
oeeded  up  the  river  St.  Pierre,  and  from 
thence  up  a  branch  of  the  river  Mis- 
sonri,  till  having  discovered  the  source 
of  the  Oregon  or  river  of  the  west,  he 
would  have  sailed  down  the  river  to  the 
place  where  it  is  said  to  empty  itself 
near  the  Straits  of  Annian." 

*'  This  gentleman  was  to  have  been 
attended  on  the  expedition  by  Colonel 
Rogers,  myself,  and  others,  and  to  have 
taken  out  with  him  a  sufficient  number 
of  artificers  and  mariners  for  building 
the  forts  and  vessels  necessary  on  the 
oecasion,  and  ibr  navigating  the  latter, 
in  all  not  less  than  fifty  or  sixU  men. 
The  grants  and  other  requisites  for  this 
purpose  were  even  nearly  completed, 
when  the  present  troubles  in  America 
began,  which  put  a  stop  to  an  enterprise 


which  promised  to.  be  of  inconceivable 
advantage  to  the  British  dominions." 

The  next  attempt  to  extend  the  trade 
of  the  north-west  coast,  and  to  esta- 
blish an  overland  communication  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  origi- 
nated with  Ledyard,  who,  as  well  as 
Carver,  was  a  native  of  New  England. 
This  intrepid,  restless,  and  enterprising 
person  had  served  as  a  marine  on  board 
Captain  Cook*s  ship,  during  his  third 
voyage,  and  was  present  at  the  death  of 
that  distinguished  navigator.  During 
the  vovage,  Ledyard  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  visiting  Nootka,  and  was  struck 
with  the  importance  of  its  fur  trade, 
and  he  at  once  saw  the  political  consC" 
quence  which  the  north-west  coast 
would  one  day  assume.  On  his  return, 
although  in  extreme  poverty,  he  de- 
voted the  energy  of  his  character  to 
carry  into  execution  the  project  he  bad 
formed,  which  was  substantially  that 
of  Carver.  After  a  series  of  fruitless 
attempts  in  America,  France,  and  Eng- 
land, and  more  than  enough  to  have 
disheartened  any  ordinary  man,  he  re- 
solved to  travel  on  foot  from  Peters- 
burg to  Kamtschatka,  and  to  ooake 
his  way,  in  some  Russian  vessel,  to 
the  north-west  coast,  and  from  thence 
to  travel  overland  to  the  United  States. 
After  arriving  at  Irkutsk,  in  Siberia, 
he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  empress 
Catherine,  and  conducted  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Poland.  Ledyard  was  afterwards 
employed  as  a  traveller  to  explore  the 
interior  of  Afirica*  under  the  auspices 
of  the  African  association,  and  died  at 
Cairo.* 

The  long  anticipated  exploit  of  tra« 
versing  the  breadth  of  the  North 
American  continent  was  at  last  accom- 

Slished  by  an  English  subject,  the  late 
ir  Alexander  Mackenzie.  This  in- 
telligent and  enterprising  traveller  was 
connected  with  the  Canadian  fur  trade, 
and  not  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany as  has  been  supposed.  His  voy- 
affe  was  undertaken  with  a  small  party 
of  men  in  a  single  canoe ;  and  the 
complete  success  of  the  expedition 
proved  how  easy  It  was  to  penetrate 
into  the  country,  to  the  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  After  descending 
the    Tacoutche    Tesse  river,    which 


*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Travels  of  John  Ledyard,  by  Jared  Sparks,  a  very 
tr^*wiitlen  piece  of  biography.^ 
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Mackenzie  mistook  for  a  branch  of 
the  Colam1na»  he  left  that  river,  and 
after  a  short  ioumey  entered  the  Sal- 
mon river*  which,  after  a  short  course, 
conducted  him  to  the  Pacific.  The 
place  where  Mackenzie  saw  the  sea 
was  greatly  to  the  north  not  merely  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  bnt 
also  of  Quadra  and  Vancouver's  Island. 
The  Salmon  River,  br  which  he  de- 
scended, enters  into  ritzhu^  Sound, 
near  Point  Menzies ;  audit  is  remark- 
able that  Captain  Vancouver  had  visited 
the  spot  only  a  short  time  before  Mac- 
kenzie's arrival.  This  important  voy- 
a£^  was  made  during  the  year  1 7M. 

The  views  entertained  by  Mackenzie 
were  uncommonly  sagacious ;  and,  in 
fact,  so  correct,  that  tney  may  be  taken 
for  a  description  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  trade  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  at  the  present  mo- 
ment.   He  justly  remarks— 

"  The  Columbia  is  the  line  of  commu- 
nicatlon  iVom  the  Pacific  Ocean  pointed 
out  by  nature,  as  it  is  the  onl v  navigable 
river  m  the  whole  extent  of  Vancouver's 
minute  survey  of  that  coast.  Its  banks, 
also,  form  the  first  level  country  in  all 
the  southern  extent  of  coast  from  Cook's 
entry,  and  consequently  the  most  nor- 
thern situation,  fit  for  colonisation,  and 
suitable  to  the  residence  of  a  civilised 
people.  By  openings  this  intercourse 
Dotwcen  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
and  forming  establishments  through  the 
interior,  and  at  both  extremes,  as  well 
as  along  the  coasts  and  islands,  the  en- 
tire command  of  the  fur  trade  of  North 
America  might  be  obtained,  from  latitude 
forty-eight  degrees  north  to  the  polo, 
except  that  portion  of  it  which  the 
Russians  have  in  the  Pacific.  To  this 
may  be  added  the  fishing  of  both  seas, 
ana  the  markets  of  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe.  Such  would  be  the  field  for 
commercial  enterprise,  and  incalculable 
would  be  the  produce  of  it  when  supported 
by  tiie  operations  of  that  credit  and  ca- 
pital which  Great  Britain  so  prc-cmt- 
nenUy  possesses.  Then  would  this 
country  begin  to  be  remunerated  for 
the  expenses  it  has  sustained  in  disco- 
Terinff  and  surveying  the  coast  of  the 
Paeitto  Ocean,  which  is  at  present  left 
to  American  adventurers,  woo,  without 
regularity,  or  capital,  or  the  desire  of 
conciliating  future  confidence,  look  alto- 
eether  to  the  interest  of  the  moment. 
They,  therefore,  collect  all  the  skms 
they  can  procure,  and  in  any  manner 
that  suits  them  ;  and  having  exchanged 
them  at  Canton  for  the  produce  of  Chma, 
return  to  their  own  country.     8uoh  ad- 


venturers—and many  of  Uiam,  I  ksre 
been  informed,  have  been  very  successful 
— ^wottld  instantly  disappear  before  a 
wcU-rcgulated  trade.*' 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  these 
views  have  now  been  fully  realiaedt 
and  one  of  the  most  bitter  grounds  of 
complaint  on  the  part  of  theae  adven- 
turers is  that  they  can  no  kHigirr  con- 
pete  with  their  English  rivals,  and  we 
can  add,  to  the  no  small  advantage  of 
humanitv  and  morals. 

The  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
was  next  projected  by  Mr.  Jefesoo, 
while  president  of  the  United  States 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  sub- 
ject had  been  often  reflected  on  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  especially  as  he  had  fVequeat 
opportunities,    whilo    ambasaador  at 
Paris,  of  conversing  with  hit  coontrv- 
man,  Ledyard,  whose  life  may  be  said 
to  have  been  devoted  to  thecnterprisiw 
The  acquisition  of  Louisiana  from  the 
French  government,  which  took  place 
under   Mr,   Jefferson's  presidentahip, 
could  not  fail   to  direct  atteatien  to 
the  immense  regions  of  the  weat  which 
had  now  been  added  to  the  onion.  An 
expedition  was  accordingly  despatched 
under  the  oommand  of  Captains  Lewis 
and  Clarke,  which  arrived  in  liM15  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Colmnbia.      The 
route  followed  by  this  eipeditioo  was, 
of  course,  much  farther  to  tlie  south 
than  that  of  Mackenxte.  The  Ajncrican 
expedition  ascended  the  Miesoori,  and, 
falltne  in  with   the   K^eat   aouthcra 
branch  of  the   Columbia,  they  made 
their  way  to  the  ocean.    ThU  impor- 
tant journey  coidd  not  fail  to  add 
greatly  to  our  knowledm  of    both 
the  upper  branches  of  iho  MiMoiiri. 
but  also.lyy  giving  information  ooocten- 
ing  the  previously  unknown  course  of 
the  Columbia  and  its  tribntary  waters. 
We  are  also  Indebted  to  it  for  addi- 
tional knowledge  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
which  are  of  intereet  to  ethnogra^hkal 
science.     If  viewed,  howover  aa  the 
first  national  exploring  expedition  sent 
out  by  the  United  Sutes»  wo  ainat  sny 
that  iu  objects  were  noro  pofiticsi 
and  commercial  than  scientific.    Or- 
tjunly  for  elevation  ot  «nds  inlmded, 
it  can  never  be  compared  with  the 
arctic  expeditions  of  England,  or  tkotv 
to  explore  the  course  of  the  Niser. 
This  11  the  more  surprisinr,  aa  air. 
Jefiferson  was  the  only  president  who 
ever  made  any  pretensiona  to  bUo- 
aopby,  and   certainly    Mr.  JcAno« 
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could  easily  Have  availed  himself  of 
men  who  would  hare  done  honour  to  his 
expedrtion — such  as  Parsh  in  hotanji 
and  Wilson,  the  author  of  the  Ameri- 
can ornithology.  Both  of  these  indi- 
vidnala  would  cheerfully. have  u^derr 
taken  the  journey. 

Snfaflsquent  to  these  journeys«  the 
nortl»>we8l  coast  hegaa  gradually  io 
rise  an  commercial  and  political  impor- 
tanee.  In  1810,  Mr*  Astor,  ^  German 
hy  hirth,  hut  settled  in  the  United 
States,  formed  the  idea  of  r^lizing 
the-  conceptions  of  Carver  and  Mac- 
kensie.  0£  the  unhappy  fate  of  this. 
attempt,  the  immense  loss  it  brought 
upon  its  author,  and  the  calamities 
whiGh  befel  the  adveixturers  engaged 
in  it,  we  need  not  enter  into  any  details. 
They  are  well  known,  and  fully  stated 
in  the  Astoria  of  Mr.  Irving.  To 
crown  Mr.  Astor's  nusfortunes,  war 
hroke  out  hetween  England  and  Ame- 
rica,  and  his  estahlishment  was  in  con- 
sequence transferred  to  the  English 
NoFth*west  Company.  Since  that  time 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the 
North-west  Company,  instead  of  wast- 
ing their  resources  in  a  ruinous  and 
disgraceful  competition,  have  adopted 
the  far  wiser  poliepr  of  uniting  for  the 
purpose  of  carrymg  on  a  common 
traffic  The  beneficial  consequences  of 
this  wise  and  humane  proceeding  have 
become  apparent  in  many  ways.  An 
infinitely  higher  standard  of  morality 
has  been  mtroduoed  among  the  traders, 
who  are'  now  under  complete  control. 
If  th«  Indians  are  not  courted  with 
extravagant  prices,  they  are  no  longer 
sttppUed  with  spirits,,  unless  hy  Ame- 
rican adventurers,  and  the  trade  has 
been  vastly  extended  by  the  establish- 
ment of  trading  ports  from  Hudson's 
Bay  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The 
result  of  the  great  capital  and  well- 
contrived  arrangpements  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Comipany  has  been  to  drive  all 
American  competition  from  the  field ; 
and  truly,  of  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  reckless  system  they 
pursued^  in  quest  of  present  gain,  to 
the  sacrifice  of  every  moral  duty,  or 
even  any  considerate  regard  to  contin^ 
gent  utility,  few  will  ever  wish  for  their 
return.  Their  conduct  either  on  the 
Columbia  or  along  the  coast,  was  such 
as  to  lead  to  incessant  bloodshed,  and 
we  have  reason  to  know  that  the  only 
instaaces  of  scalping  ever  known  to  the 
wast  of  the  moontams  were  practised  by 


Astorians.  Present  profit,  at  all  r^nk/s, 
guided  the  conduct  of  this  perpicious 
crew. 

Under  this  point  of  view,  it  is  CU'* 
rious  to  see  tha  statements  of  Ame- 
rican stalesmeo,  ii^  whicb.  the.  bu|:<len 
of  their  complaints  is  not  so  n)uch  in- 
juries inflicted  as  envy  at  the  success 
of  others.  .One  gronnd  of  complaint 
which  was,  we  believed,  never  before 
urged  in  such  matters  is,  that  the 
English  supply  the  American  traders 
with  trading  goods  cheaper  than  they 
can  g^  them  from  home.  Thus,  ac- 
cording^  to  Mr.  Slacum,  an  agent  of 
the  United  States  government,  and  a 
personage,  ponoerning  whose  character 
we  shall  have,  more  to  say  in  the  9^ 
quel,  /<  This  assemblage  of  American 
hunters  and  trappers  takes  place  an- 
nually on  the  western  side  of  die 
Rocky  Mountains,  generally  in  the 
month  of  July,  and  amounts  to  from 
four  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred 
men,  who  bring  the  result  of  .their 
year's  labour  to  sell  to  the  American 
traders.  These  persons  purchase  their . 
supplies  for  the  trappers  at  St.  Louis, 
though^fterbeing  mbfedtd  to  the  duties 
on  these  artidles,  (chiefly  of  British 
manufacture,)  they  transport  their 
goods  about  one  thousand  four  httn- 
dred  miles  to  sell  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  within  our  acknow- 
ledged lines  of  territory.**  The  mluo 
gled  stupidity  and  dishonesty  of  this 
official  document  requires  a  few  words# 
In  as  fhr  as  meaning  can  be  made  oat 
of  it.  It  appears  that  the  ground  of 
complaint  is,  first — that  American 
tracers  cannot  compete  with  English, 
while  the  generous  Englishman  sup- 
plies him  with  goods  cheaper  than  he 
could  obtain  them  anywhere  else  ;  and 
further,  to  bring  this  iniquity  to  a 
climax,  the  said  goods,  after  paying  the 
duties  imposed  by  the  United  States, 
can  still  be  sold  at  a  profit  within 
their  territory.  These  are  certainly 
grievous  evils,  and  it  would  be  pasy 
to  crowd  our  pages  with  complaints  of 
similar  wrongs. 

We  shall  now  direct  our  attention 
to  the  consideration  of  the  respective 
claims  of  England  and  the  United 
States  to  the  territory  in  dispute. 
We  may  premise  that  the  boundary 
between  the  British  possessions  and 
the  United  States  on  the  east  side 
of  the  continent  runs  from  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  to   the  Rocky  Moun-*^ 
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tatos,  along  tbe  parallel  of  forty-nine 
degrees  north  latitude,  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  we  have  the  Rus- 
sian possessions  extending  down  to 
flfty-&ur  degrees  forty-seconds,  and 
on  the  south  the  Spanish  or  Mexican 
boundary  of  latitude  forty-two :  the 
intermediate  territory  is  clumedin  part 
by  England  and  America.  We  shall, 
therefore,  consider  the  claims  of  the 
Americans,  as  put  forth  by  their  states- 
men, or  embodied  in  the  North  Ame^ 
rican  Review.  The  majority  of  Ame- 
ricans have  no  difficulty  in  settling  the 
question  in  a  very  brief  and  summary 
manner ;  since,  according  to  them, 
as  the  parallel  of  forty-nine  is  the 
acknowledged  boundary  on  the  east 
from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  it  should  for  this 
reason  be  continued  right  westward  to 
the  Pacific.  This  monstrous  proposi- 
tion is  easily  disposed  of.  The  boundary 
line  of  fortv-nine  degrees  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  both  parties,  as  extend* 
ing  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  no  farther. 
On  the  contrary,  the  claim  to  the  coun- 
try west  of  this  is  expressly  left  open 
to  be  settled  by  subsequent  negoti- 
ations. The  assumption,  thereforei 
that  the  same  line  should  be  continued 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  is  merely 
the  expression  of  an  unreasonable  de* 
mand  most  disingenuously  urged  by 
those  who  well  know  that  no  founda- 
tion, either  in  treaties  or  official  docu« 
ments,  exists  in  favour  of  such  a  claim. 
So  far  from  our  possessing  any  data 
which  would  entitle  the  Americans  to 
this  lion*s  share  of  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory— the  truth  is,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  any  valid  clidms  on  which 
they  would  be  entitled  to  demand  any 
thing  whatever.  When  the  question 
is  thus  an  open  one,  of  course  every 
sort  of  argument  is  put  forward ;  and 
among  others,  that  of  discovery  and 
Occupancy.  To  enter  upon  this  ques- 
tion with  the  requisite  details  is  im- 
possible ;  but  as  it  has  been  put  for- 
ward, it  merits  a  few  remarks.  We 
may  observe,  that  the  claim  of  disco- 
very in  itself  is  an  exceedingly  vague 
one,  and  which,  in  practice,  has  been 
more  often  disregarded  than  ob- 
served. Were  politicians  to  refer  as 
a  standard  to  priority  of  discovery,  we 
believe  the  office  of  geographical  his- 
torian and  critic  would  become  a  very 
important  on«  among  the  commereiid 


nations  of  Europe.  In  the  first  place, 
we  may  remark,  that  in  an  astonish- 
ing number  of  instances  the  discove- 
ries of  distant  regions  have,  to  use  a 
contradictory  expression,  been  made 
twice  over.  Every  one  knows  that 
North  America  was  discovered  in  the 
tenth  century  by  the  Northmen,  yet 
Norway  has  never  urg^  a  cUdm  to 
the  possession  of  New  England.  The 
west  coast  of  Africa  hiul  been  ex- 
plored in  the  middle  ages  by  the  bold 
navigators  of  Catalonia;  but  they 
were  re-discovered  and  cUdmed  by  the 
Portuguese  without  any  remonstrance 
from  the  crovirns  of  Castile  and  Ar- 
ragon.  Few  European  nations  hold 
their  colonies  by  the  right  of  disco- 
very ;  certainly  not  the  West  India 
islands,  except  Cuba  and  Porto  Rioo. 
The  Cape  was  discovered  by  the  Por- 
tuguese and  colonised  by  the  Dutch^ 
and  Mauritius^  a  Portuguese  disco- 
very, became  a  French  settlement* 
New  Holland,  Van  Dieman's  Land* 
and  New  Zealand^  as  their  names  im- 
ply, had  been  visited  by  the  Dutch 
long  before  they  were  occupied  by 
England.  Such  claims  of  discovery* 
without  occupancv,  merit  no  regard* 
and  in  fact  were  disposed  of  l^  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  the  manner  they  ought 
to  be.  it  is  to  Cambden,  we  believe* 
if  our  memory  serves  ns,  that  the 
queen  in  reply  to  some  such  claim  on 
tne  part  of  Philip  of  Spain,  in  the 
spirit  of  her  blood  and  nation,  nobl/ 
answered*  that  the  sea  was  like  the 
air— free  to  all;  and  that  th^  fact  of 
a  new  coast  having  been  seen  for  the 
first  time  by  a  Spanish  ship*  would  not 
seal  up  the  seas  by  which  it  was  bounded 
from  the  enterprise  of  her  subjects.  Dis- 
covery and  subsequent  occupancy  ftur- 
nishes  a  very  different  claim*  which  is 
ever  valid  except  against  the  law  of  con* 
quest:  but  such  a  claim  no  American 
can  assert  to  any  part  of  the  north-west 
coast  which  is  at  present  under  debate. 
In  investigating  the  claims,  howevw 
feeble  as  they  are*  we  have  no  doubt 
that  our  readers  will  be  amazed  when 
we  state  that  the  Amerioans  put  in 
dfums  of  discovery,  especially  as  many 
of  those  discoveries  were  made  gene* 
rations  before  the  epoch  of  American  in- 
dependence; and  also*  that  the  United 
States  ffovernment,  with  the  exception 
of  the  journey  of  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
never  contributed  a  fkrthiMr  to  the  es-  < 
tension  of  geographical  knowledge. 
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This  strange  claim  is — that  hy  treaty 
Spain  has  made  orer  all  her  rights  on 
the  north-west  coast  to  the  United 
States;  and  not  onlj  has  this  con- 
ferred on  them  the  political  rights  of 
Spain»  but  even  the  hydrographical 
glories  of  that  country  are  also  trans- 
ftirred  to  the  American  ochlocracy. 
Such  is  the  proposition  to  be  found  in 
No.  102  of  the  iVbr^A  AtMrican  Reviewm 
The  words  of  this  writer  are,  that 
"  we  have  other  sources  of  title,  and 
more  especially  under  the  Florida 
treaty*  by  which,  in  consideration, 
among  other  things  of  our  cession  to 
Spain  of  our  possessions  west  of  the 
River  Sabine,  Spain  ceded  to  us  all 
her  pretensions  north  of  the  forty»se« 
cond  parallel  of  latitude."  This  claim, 
therefore,  requires  to  be  analyzed. 
In  the  first  place,  therefore,  by  what 
strange  fatality  is  it,  that  in  American 
treaties  we  ever  find  a  disregard  of 
honour.  The  ceded  territory  west  of 
the  Sabine  has  been  wrested  from 
Mexico,  the  representative  of  Spain, 
by  the  pirates  of  the  Texas,  acting, 
as  is  now  well  known,  with  the  secret 
eoconragement  of  the  United  States 
government  In  this  case,  however, 
territory  was  not  the  object,  but  the 
stability  of  slavery  by  establishing  a 
slave  state  on  their  frontiers.  With 
respect  to  the  Spanish  rights  of  dis* 
covery  now  said  to  be  transferred  to 
the  United  States,  the  matter  is  easily 
disposed  of.  Admitting  these  trans* 
fbrred  rights,  we  have  only  to  state 
that  they  have  no  bearing  on  the  pre- 
*  sent  question. 

Deciding  the  matter  by  priority  of 
discovery,  we  know  that  Sir  F.  Drake 
was  the  first  to  visit  the  coast  from 
latitude  fbrty-three  to  forty-eight  de- 
grees, of  course  before  any  Spaniard 
had  visited  that  part  of  the  coast. 
Now  it  is  to  be  remarked,  this  space 
of  coast,  first  seen  by  Drake,  includes 
nearly  all  tbat  the  Americans  demand, 
for  even  the  wildest  amono^  them  do 
not  seek  to  send  the  English  line  far- 
ther north  than  the  fi>rty-mnth  degree. 
It  IS  humiliating  to  read  the  state- 
ments on  this  subject  made  by  the 
North  American  Review.  "  Although 
Sir  Francis  Drake  pretended  to  take 
possession  of  the  country  and  to  call 
it  New  Albion,  this  could  amount  to 
nothiiig  against  Spain,  the  prior  disco- 
verer. England,  by  touching  at  New 
could    not  acquire    any 


right  whatever ;  for  whatever  right 
such  act  may  be  deemed  by  the  Euro- 
pean conventional  law  to  confer,  had 
already  been  appropriated  by  Spain. 
And  Spain  also  proceeded  to  do  that 
which  England  did  not  do,  which,  by 
the  same  conventional  law,  is  deemed 
the  consummation  of  the  inchoate 
title  gained  by  discovery,  namely,  the 
formation  of  settlements  in  the  coun- 
try discovered.**  This  statement  we 
shall  only  characterize  by  sayinff,  that 
its  morality  is  of  a  piece  with  that 
displayed  by  Daniel  Webster,  in  the 
affair  of  the  red  line.  The  first 
trick  is  to  confound  New  Albion  and 
New  California.  In  a  writer  of  mo* 
dest  pretensions,  some  apology  might 
be  ur^d  for  this ;  but  one  who  on  all 
occasions  accuses  English  authors  of 
falsifying  and  suppressing  Spanish  dis- 
coveries, this  conduct  admits  of  no 
excuse.  According  to  the  Spaniards 
themselves.  New  California  extends 
only  to  Cape  Mendocino:  Drake's 
discoveries  commenced  here»  and  ex* 
tended  north  to  forty-eight  deg.,  which 
in  all  truth  is  the  territorv  of  New 
Albion,  and  precisely  what  the  Ameri- 
cans claim,  and  which  was  also  first  seen 
by  Drake.  Again,  Spain  certainly  settled 
New  California,  although  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  after  its  discovery ; 
but  it  is  untrue  that  she  ever  had  a 
settlement  of  more  than  a  week's  du- 
ration, beyond  latitude  forty-two  de* 
grees,  in  New  Albion.  The  attempt 
ere,  by  confounding  the  two  denomi- 
nations of  New  Albion  and  New  Cali- 
fornia, to  extend  the  undoubted  right 
of  Spain  to  the  latter,  bv  an  equally 
valid  chiim  on  the  former,  is  character- 
istic. The  animus  of  the  writer  is 
more  obvious  from  what  follows. 
Drake's  discoveries  are  of  no  value, 
for  he  was  a  pirate,  as  if  the  early 
Spaniards  were  any  thing  else.  What 
were  the  expeditions  of  Cortes  and 
Coronado?  But  to  quote  the  re- 
viewer—'<  The  absuhiity  ef  claiming 
title  for  England  as  against  Spain  by 
the  piratical  acts  of  a  professional 
pirate."  Piracy  is  too  tender  a  name 
for  these  brutalities.  "  He  began  his 
lif9  as  a  slave  trader  under  Hawkins." 
We  shall  only  remark  that  with  two 
centuries  of  additional  light  and  know- 
ledge, the  fathers  of  American  inde- 
pendence were  little  better  than  poor 
Drake.  Washington  was,  like  Drake, 
a  slave  trader ;  so  was  Jefferson#  per- 
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hapsy  as  is  said^    still  more    nearly 
allied  to  slavery. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  Spanish  discoveries  north  of  lati- 
tude forty-nine  degrees,  can  confer  no 
right  on  America,  as  these  are  in 
regions  which  no  one  pretends  to 
dispute.  The  port  of  Nootka  was 
visited  by  the  Spaniards  before  the  ar- 
rival of  Cook,  and  subsequently  their 
right  was  established  by  actual  set- 
tlement. All  this  claim,  however, 
was  abandoned  when  the  question 
had  nearly  involved  England  and 
Spain  in  a  war,  and  when  the  latter 
country  resigned  her  right  to  the  set- 
tlement at  Nootka  in  favour  of  Great 
Britain. 

There  is  another  branch  of  the  ques- 
tion of  discovery  which  is  also  put 
forward  by  the  Americans,  and  which 
a  few  words  will  effectually  settle. 
Even  the  North  American  reviewer 
claims  the  discovery  of  the  Columbia 
river  for  his  countryman  Captain  Gray. 
This  strange  and  untrue  assertion  is 
made  in  a  very  left-handed  manner : 
after  informing  us  that  Captain  Gray 
entered  this  river,  he  says,  '*  Although 
this  voyage  was  nnpr  oft  table  to  its  en- 
terprising projectors,  it  was  highly 
important  to  the  United  States,  as  tcr^a 
by  giving  them  rights  of  discovery f  as 
because  it  opened  the  way  to  a  most 
valuable  and  productive  commerce," 
&c.  The  discovery,  of  course,  means 
that  of  the  Columbia  river.  On  this 
subject  we  shall  not  make  any  remark 
of  our  own.  The  reviewer  shall  re- 
fute himself,  and  tell  us  who  the  real 
discoverer  of  the  Columbia  river  was. 
«  The  following  year,  1775,  a  second 
expedition  sailed  from  San  Bias,  under 
the  orders  of  Don  Bruno  Heceta,  D. 
Juan  de  Ayala,  and  D.  Juan  de  la 
Bodega  y  Quadra.  The  incidents  of 
the  voyage  are  known  to  English  read- 
ers by  the  loumal  of  the  Pilot  MaU' 
velle,  published  in  Barrington's  Miscel- 
lanies. They  explored  the  coast  up  to 
latitude  fifty-eight  degrees,  "  and  were 
the  first  to  discover  the  mouth  of  the 
river  ColumbiOf  which  they  called  En- 
trada  de  Heceta."  The  truth  is.  Cap- 
tain Gray*s  voyage,  although  stated  to 
be  one  of  commerce  and  discovery,  the 
last  word  introduced,  for  the  nonce 
had  no  other  object  than  the  discovery 
of  sea-otter  and  parchment  beaver. 
That  the  keen  merchants  of  Boston 
shoold  hazard  the  profits  of  the  Yoyaga 


for  the  sake  of  making  discoveries,  we 
think  requires  strong  evidence.  We 
have  seen  that  the  river  was  discovered 
in  1775  by  Heceta.  In  1792  it  was 
entered  by  Captam  Gray,  althougli  it 
had  previously  escaped  the  notice  of 
of  Vanconver,t  who  was  first  informed 
of  its  existence  by  Gray.  It  is  there- 
fore certain  that  not  a  foot  of  the  north* 
west  coast  was  discovered  by  an  Ame- 
rican. In  fact,  the  merchant  vessels 
of  other  countries  have  done  what  they 
neglected  to  do.  The  commereial  voy- 
ages of  Dixon,  Portlock,  Meares,  Col- 
nct,  and  Duncan  were  from  EnsHand ; 
and  Marchand*s>oyagfe,  edited  by  M. 
Fleaurleu,  by  the  French,  have  afforded 
much  valuable  knowledge,  and  have 
combined  science  with  trade. 

With  respect  to  dums  founded  on 
settlement,  the  question  admits  of  but 
little  difficulty.  The  English  were  the 
first  to  settle  on  the  north  of  the 
Columbia,  and  their  trading  stations 
now  extend  both  coastwise  and  inland, 
over  the  extensive  region  from  the 
Columbia  up  to  the  Russian  territory 
northward ;  and  here  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  prior  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States:  that  of  Spain  to  Nootka 
has  already  been  mentioned.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  claim  of  settlemenE 
can  the  Americans  urge?  We  know 
of  only  one,  that  of  Astoria,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  on  its 
south  bank.  It  admits,  however,  of 
some  doubt  whether  Mr.  Astor's  set- 
tlement of  itself  can  be  considered  as 
giving  any  right  to  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Astor  was  a  German  by  birth, 
and  engaged  in  the  American  fur  trade. 
His  settlement  of  Astoria  was  formed 
at  his  own  hazard,  without  sanction 
either  expressed,  or  tacit,  that  we  have 
heard  of,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  WouM  a  settlement  formed  by 
Mr.  Astor,  in  some  unoccupied  part  of 
New  Holland,  give  the  United  States 
a  claim  to  such  territory  against  Great 
Britain?  Afterwards  the  settlement 
of  Astoria  was  both  conquered  and 
purchased  by  British  subjects.  After 
peace  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  Astoria  was  restored  in  virtue 
of  an  agreement  by  which  a  mutual 
restitution  of  captured  places  was  made. 
Was  it  restored  to  America  or  to  Mr. 
Astor?  This  question,  however,  we 
need  not  agitate,  as  the  south  bank  of 
the  Colnmbiat  and  of  course  Astoria 
will  bei  and  we  believe^  on  prinoiplea 
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of  equity^. ought  to  1>e  included  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

We  may  inquire  now  upon  what 
priociples  can  this  question  be  ad- 
justed,  or  what  basis  exists  for  nego- 
tiators to  rest  upon?  It  must  be 
confessed  that  pcevious  treaties  afford 
but  snyill  assistance.  The  claims 
founded  on  discovery,  futile  as  they  are, 
are  decidedly  in  favour  of  England, 
although  America  should  bring  the 
Florida  treaty  aud  the  glories  of  Spa- 
nish enterprise  to  the  rescue.  If  the 
north-west  coast  was  to  be  partitioned 
out  to  ita  original  discoveries,  many  an 
interminable  question  would  have  to 
be  solved ;  and  ultimately,  if  colonized 
by  the  discoverers,  would  exhibit  a 
motley  group  of  English,  Russian,  Spa- 
nish, and  perhaps  French  settlements. 
Right  of  occupation  America  has  none, 
except  to  Astoria,  which  will,  no  doubt, 
be  conceded.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  matter  must  lie  settled  by 
friendly  agreement ;  and ,  even  here 
the  question  may  be  inuch  narrowed. 
The  course  of  the  Columbia  is  ob- 
viously the  proper  limit  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  claims*  On  this 
point'  it  would  be  extravagant  to 
expect  England  to  give. way*  The 
possession  of  both  sides  of  the  Co- 
lumbift  is  obviously  the  jery  point 
in  dispute,  whoever  gains  that  gains  all 
thai  IS  worth  contending  for — that  is 
both  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
lands,  and  also  the  key  of  all  com- 
manioation  with  the  ocean.  In  lact, 
the  wild  claims  put  forth  by  Ameri- 
can politicians  and  writers  are  much 
in  the  same  style  as  characterised 
their  conduct  in  the  question  of  the 
north-east  boundarv*  We  should, 
liowevery  conceive  that  the  navigation 
of  the  Columbia  is  a  point  which  neither 
party  will  surrender  nor  ought  they, 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  amicable  ad- 
justment is  that  both  should  enjoy  in 
common  what  both  claim,  and  that 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  river 
should  be  their  respective  limits, 
along  the  lower  Columbia,  that  is 
from  the  junction  of  the  Snake  and 
.Columbia  rivers  above  Fort  Nez  Per- 
oees  to  the  sea.  This  limit  is  obviously 
the  course  ofthe  main  stream.  Beyond 
Fort  Nez  Percees  the  river  divides  into 
two  branches,  the  north  Columbia 
called  also  Clark's  river,  and  the 
southern  branch,  the  Shahapton  Lewis 
or  Snake  river.    Each  of  these  rivers^ 


on  principles  of  mutual  conveniency, 
seem  to  be  respectively  the  property  of 
the  two  parties.  This  is  especially  the 
cajse  with  the  northern  branch  of  the 
Columbia,which  takes  its  source  higher 
than  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude, 
aud  thus  at  its  origin  is  a  British  river, 
even  on  the  showing  of  the  most  per- 
tinacious of  the  Americans.  To  make 
this  northern  branch  of  the  river  the 
American  frontier  would,  in  some 
places,  carry  that  boundary  even  beyond 
the  forty-ninth  degree,  and  such  a 
tongue  of  territory  would  be  an  offen- 
sive position  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
States,  while  in  those  of  England  it  is 
simply  defensive.  In  short,  equity 
would  seem  to  require,  that  while  the 
valley  of  the  Salmon  river  was  ceded 
to  America,  the  country  between  that 
valley  and  the  north  or  upper  Columbia 
should  in  great  part  belong  to  Eng- 
land. 

Although  we  believe  that  the  claims 
of  England  are  better  in  every  respect 
than  those  of  America,  still  ah  impor- 
tant question  may  arise — is  the  disputed 
territory  of  sufficient  importance  to 
involve  two  great  commercial  countries 
if  not  in  war  at  least  in  feelings  of  ex- 
asperation and  ill  will  ?  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  the  terri- 
tory under  debate  is  to  be  retained 
merely  as  a  preserve  for  wild  animals, 
the.  commerce  in  whose  furs  is  not 
worth  two  hundred  and  fiflty  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  and  cannot  be  in« 
creased  to  a  much  greater  extent,  the 
dispute  is  a  very  unimportant  one. 
Looking  at  the  question  in  this  aspect, 
we  care  but  little  if  the  territories  of 
the  United  States,  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  be  extended  from  the 
Columbia  to  the  arctic  circle.  The 
question  appears  to  us  to  involve  more 
important  considerations  than  those 
belonging  to  a  trade  in  peltries,  or  the 
possession  of  forests  and  lakes.  It  is 
the  use  to  which  the  country  maj  he 
turned  as  a  field  for  emigration  that 
can  ever  give  it  any  importance,  and 
it  will  unquestionably  be  colonised  one 
day  either  from  America  or  England. 
Probablv  there  never  was  a  time  in 
which  the  importance  of  emigration 
was  more  felt  m  England  than  at  pre- 
sent. Excess  of  capital  and  population 
have  lowered  the  value  both  of  money 
and  labour,  with  corresponding  distress, 
especially  among  the  middle  and  lower 
classes.    The  removal  of  a  portion 
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our  fuperfhioQS  population«  so  far  as  it 
goes  is  a  double  benefit,  affording  re- 
lief and  ultimately  comfort  to  those 
who  emigrate,  and  creating  anlncreased 
demand  for  employment  to  those  who 
remain.  Schemes  for  emigration  have 
also  this  advantage^  they  can  justly 
claim  the  encouragement  and  favour 
of  any  government,  and  fortunately 
have  not  been  contaminated  by  any 
mixture  of  party  politics.  To  us  it 
has  been  pleasing  to  look  over  the 
names  of  those  who  have  taken  an  in- 
terest in  this  matter^  where  we  find 
Sir  George  Sinclair  and  Mr.  0*  Connelly 
the  churchman  and  the  radical,  co« 
operating  in  the  best  feeling  to  pro- 
mote what  all  believe  to  be  an  unques- 
tionable good. 

With  respect  to  the  practical  ques* 
tion  as  to  colonising  tne  north-west 
coast,  we  only  know  of  one  objection^ 
but  certainly  a  formidable  one,  we 
mean  the  length  of  the  vovage,  which 
is  on  an  average  six  montns,  or  from 
two  months  to  six  weeks  longer  than 
the  vovage  to  New  Zealand.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  the  voyage  will  only  be 
undertaken  once  by  the  greater  num- 
ber of  emigrants,  a  difference  of  two 
months  in  its  length  may  be  counter- 
balanced by  other  advantages.  The 
climate  and  soil  are  far  superior  to 
those  of  Australia,  there  is  abundance 
of  water  communication,  and  no 
droughts  or  arid  plains,  fit  onlv  for 
sheep  walks.  The  north-west  also  is 
^n  tnese  respects  far  superior  to 
Canada,  and  the  more  northern  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  while  equally 
capable  of  producing  corn  Is  much 
better  adapted  for  rearing  cattle.  The 
preliminary  hardships  need  n  o  t  be  great, 
very  little  apprehension  need  be  enter- 
tained from  the  hostility  of  the  natives, 
who  are  now  in  nart  Christians,  and 
adopting  a  settled  and  civilized  life^ 
and  the  produce  of  the  rivers  alone 
will  be  a  guarantee  against  starvation. 
There  is  also  another  reason  why  we 
would  prefer  to  see  at  least  a  part  of 
the, country  colonised  from  England. 
We  are  too  apt  while  discussing  the 
contending  claims  of   England   and 


America  to  forget  the  real  proprietors 
of  the  country,  the  unfortunate  ab- 
origines, and  certainly  their  interests 
should  be  studied  with  attention  and 
tenderness,  and  he  must  be  a  prejudiced 
individual  who  cannot  perceive  that 
this  will  be  far  better  accomplished 
under  the  British  than  under  the 
American  rule.  The  expulsion  of  the 
Cherokees  from  Georgia,  and  the  late 
Semninole  war  in  which  blood-hounds 
were  employed,  are  decisive  on  this 
question.* 

The  preliminai'y  question  of  the  set- 
tlement of  the  boundary  between  the 
territories  of  the  United  States  and 
England  is,  however,  that  which  re« 
quires  a  speedy  adjustment,  and  the 
earlier  this  is  done  it  will  be  done 
both  better  and  easier.  Already  the 
subject  has  been  made  matter  of  in- 
temperate debates  in  congresS|.  and 
numerous  publications  respecting  it 
have  been  issued  from  the  American 
press.  We  are  sorry  to  add  that  the 
business  has  been  discussed  in  a  very 
bad  spirit,  and  we  are  much  afraid  that 
the  spirit  and  morality  displayed  in 
the  nerth-east  boundary  question  b 
but  the  type  of  what  will  occur  in  the 
present  instance.  We  shall  quote  a 
few  illustrations  of  the  conduct  al- 
ready pursued.  Several  years  since 
(1828)  an  attempt  to  establish  a  co- 
lony on  the  Columbia  river  was  pro- 
jected by  Mr.  Kelly  of  Boston,  whichf 
however,  was  never  executed.  The 
most  remarkable  circumstance  is  that 
Mr.  Kelly,  in  a  circular  issued  by  him 
in  1831,  entitled  himself  the  agent  of  a 
society  for  the  settlement  of  Oregon, 
incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusets.  As  the  disputed  territory 
is  by  treaty  left  open  to  the  citizens  of 
both  nations,  we  cannot  take  umbr2tfe 
at  this  intention  of  effecting  a  settle- 
ment  in  some  part  of  it ;  but  what 
right  has  any  state  government  to  in- 
corporate an  association  for  thb  pur- 
pose? Surely,  such  a  right  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  federal  government ; 
or  is  it  wished  to  embarrass  the  question 
after  the  fashion  of  the  state  govern- 
ment of  New  York  and  congress,  in 


*  The  religious  instructors  of  the  Indians  on  the  Columbia  are  chiefly  from  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  see  the  excellent  and  cordial  spirit  with  which 
they  acknowledge  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  of  the  British  traders,  and  the 
aversion  they  nave  to  intercourse  With  their  own  countrymen. See   Parker'a 
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the  afiTur  of  M'Leod  »nd  the  Caro- 
line ?  The  matter*  to  »ay  the  lea»ty 
was  in  very  had  taste.  Another  ques- 
tion of  some  interest  arises  from  thiSf 
as  illustrating  the  different  uses  that 
may  he  made  of  a  simple  fact.  The 
North  American  Review  (January, 
1840)  says,  "perhaps  the  American 
settlement  actually  effected  hy  Mr. 
Lee,  as  hereafter  described,  may  owe 
its  conception  to  the  puhfications  and 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Kelly."  This  Mr. 
Lee,  or,  more  correctly,  the  Rev. 
Jason  Lee«  is  a  missionarv  among  the 
Nez  Percees  Indians.  We  are  then  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Lee,  "finding  that 
fifteen  or  twenty  families  of  men,  for- 
merly employed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  had  begun  a  settlement  at 
Wallomet,  onthe  Multnomah,  which 
is  a  branch  of  the  Columbia,  op- 
posite Fort  Vancouver,  he  deter- 
,  mined  to  join  them ;  and  under  his 
auspices  the  settlement  increased  by 
the  addition  of  some  other  Americans, 
who  subsist  by  cultivation,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  beginning  of  the  co- 
lonization of  the  Oregon."  As  to  this 
account  of  the  matter,  quite  in  the  way 
of  Daniel  Webster  and  the  red  line, 
we  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  more  as 
illustrative  of  the  style  in  which  the 
Beview  treats  such  matters,  than  from 
the  importance  of  the  matter  under 
dbcusslon.  In  the  first  place  we  have 
to  condemn  the  spirit  which  would  drap^ 
an  unobtrusive  missionary  into  a  poli- 
tical discussion.  The  Rev.  Jason 
Lee  had  no  intention  to  interfere  in 
the  disputes  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, and  surely  the  use  made  of  his 
name  and  character  is  an  ungenerous 
return  for  the  unsuspecting  hospitality 
and  steady  fHendship  whicn  the  Ame- 
rican missionaries  have  ever  expe- 
rienced from  the  servants  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company.  Again,  it  is  not 
true,  even  on  the  reviewer's  own 
showing,  that  Mr.  Lee  formed  the 
settlement.  He  himself  tells  that  it 
had  been  commenced  by  some  dis- 
charged servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  We  are  next  informed  that 
the  settlement,  by  ttie  addition  of 
some  other  Americans,  may  be  consi- 
dered the  beginning  of  the  coloniza- 
tion of  the  Oregon.  Who  were  these 
other  Americans  ?  No  doubt,  Ameri- 
cans ;  but  also  French  Canadian 
Americans,  and  consequently  British 
subjects ;    and  for  aught  we  know. 


there  mav  be  among  them  also  Scotch 
Highlanders  and  Orkneymen.  Any 
right  of  settlement  founded  onthis  mat- 
ter is  therefore  British.  When  the  re- 
viewer says  it  is  the  beginning  of  colo* 
nizution  on  the  Oregon,  does  he  aban- 
don any  claims  from  the  previous 
settlement*  of  Mr.  Astor?  We  are 
told  also  that  they  have  recently  ap- 
plied to  congress  to  take  possession  of 
the  country.  If  so,  it  is  strange  con- 
duct on  the  part  either  of  British  sub- 
jects or  an  American  missionary. 
How  can  this  settlement  be  reckoned 
a  commencement  of  colonization,  when 
it  is  an  emanation  from  the  older  Bri- 
tish settlement.  Fort  Vancouver  ? 

We  will  only  mention  another  cu- 
rious circumstance.  One  would  sup- 
pose that  all  requisite  information  re- 
snecting  the  Columbia  could  be  readily 
obtained  in  an  open  and  manly  way  | 
but  the  president  of  the  United  States 
condescended  to  send  out  one  Mr. 
William  A.  Slacum  as  a  secret  agent  or 
spy,  to  look  into  the  doings  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  on  the  Co- 
lumbia. The  office  of  secret  agent  is 
not  a  pleasing  one.  We  do  not  know 
what  sort  of  a  person  this  Mr.  Slacum 
is,  except  that  he  sojourned  in  the 
countrv,  partook  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
English  tradersi  listened  to  the  conver- 
sations of  the  dinner-table  and  the 
hearth,  and  embodied  the  whole  in  a 
report  to  the  president.  The  mission 
of  this  secret  agent  was  not  known 
until  1835,  when  his  accounts  were 
brought  before  the  senate  for  settle- 
ment. The  contents  of  Slacum 's  re- 
port, in  as  far  as  we  know  them,  do  not 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  character  in- 
curred by  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
procured.  He  is  elaborate  on  the 
dimensions  of  buildings^  the  number  of 
bushels  of  corn  or  potatoes,  and  of 
animal  produce:  the  heads  of  oxen, 
pigs,  and  hoi*ses,  is  also  carefully  set 
forth.  We  are  also  told  that  a  ship 
arrives  annually,  and  like  most  other 
ships,  brings  a  cargo  of  merchandise. 
Among  other  important  items,  tea, 
coffee,  and  cocoa,  with  sugar  to 
sweeten  them,  boots  and  shoes,  as 
people  are  greatly  given  to  travel- 
ling ;  also,  soap  and  blankets  to  pro- 
mote cleanliness  and  comfort,  and  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  climax,  calicoes 
and  paint,  beads  and  chain-cablesy 
playing-cards  and  anchors.  They  have 
also  a  distillery,  but  to  their  credit  it 
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bas  fallen  into  dissaetude ;  and,  what 
is  still  better,  an  hospital  for  the  sick. 
Lastly,  chief-trader  M'Leod  can  af- 
ford to  undersell  the  Americans  on 
their  own  ground.  If  Mr.  Slacnm 
had  only  been  silly,  we  should  have 
concluded,  but  as  he  has  also  been 
spiteful,  we  must  trespass  on  the  pa- 
tience of  our  readers  a  little  longer, 
especially  as  his  statements  are  em- 
bodied in  an  official  document.  We 
request  our  readers*  attention  to 
the  following  specimen  of  Mr.  Sla* 
cum*8  philanthropy :  "  Besides  thisi 
the  policy  of  this  company  is  calcu- 
lated to  perpetuate  the  institution  of 
slavery  which  now  exists,  and  is  en- 
couraged among  all  the  Indian  tribes 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountuns.*'  We 
must  state  explicitly,  that  a  statement 
more  replete  with  falsehood  cannot  well 
be  constructed,  and  really  justifies  the 
harsh  appellation  of  spy,  which  we 
hare  bestowed  on  Mr.  Sfacum.  It  is 
not  true  that  slavery  exists  among  all 
the  tribes  west  of  the  Kocky  Moun- 
tains. It  is  a  pity  the  minute  accu- 
racy with  which  the  cargo  of  the  Eng- 
lish ship  is  dctiuled  had  not  been  ob- 
served here.  Wo  shall  supply  the 
deficiency  from  the  published  journal 
of  an  excellent  man.  <*  Itis  only  in  the 
lower  country  of  the  Oregon  territory 
and  along  the  coast  that  slavery  exists : 
it  was  formerly  practised  in  the  upper 
country,  but  has  long  since  been  aW 
lished.  The  Wala-wala  tribe  are  de- 
scended from  slaves,  formerly  owned 
and  liberated  by  the  Ner  Pcrcees  In- 
dians, and  are  now  a  respectable 
tribe.***  We  have  also  to  state  on 
the  most  unquestioned  evidence,  that 
the  assertion  that  the  Hudson's  Bay 


Company,  in  any  shape,  enooimges  or 
sanctions  slavery*  although  embodied 
in  an  American  state  report,  is  as  ot* 
terly  feUe  as  any  thing  can  possibly  be. 
This  assertion  requires  some  ezfjaos- 
tion  ;  and  the  fact  is,  that  the  Indisas 
of  the  Lower  Columbia  have  a  spe- 
cies of  very  mitigated  slavery  amoo^ 
them:  their  communities  consist  of 
two  orders — family  slaves  and  freenwiu 
The  slaves,  or  mtseAemtf,  Hve  under 
the  same  roof  with  their  masters,  par- 
take of  the  same  food,  and  intermarry 
with  them ;  and  it  would  be  weQ  if  tbe 
slaves  of  Alabama  and  Georgia  were  io 
the  same  position  with  respect  to  their 
masters.  The  only  shadow  of  Ictss- 
bility  in  thb  accusation  is,  that  m&j 
of  the  company's  ^rvants  marry  natin 
women,  who  consequently  bring  tbcir 
slaves  alotg  with  them,  a  ctrcuastaDce 
of  which  a  public  body  can  scaroely  ht 
expected  to  take  cognisanee.  But  tlw 
spirit  of  this  accusation  may  be  jod^ 
in  another  waj.  It  is,  we  beoeve,  s 
standing  rule  m  the  American  legisls- 
ture  that  any  petition  for  the  abofitioo 
of  slavery  is  not  read,  but  thrown 
under  the  table.  Now,  here  we  hite 
the  precedent  broken,  when  a  vile  iivi- 
nuation  can  be  advanced  against  tbe 
most  distinguished  anti-slavery  couotr/ 
in  the  world.  But  we  must  have  done. 
Our  readers  will  be  able  to  jm%«  froa 
what  has  been  stated  of  the  maimer  in 
which  this  question  will  be  urged  hj 
America,  th^  will  be  prepared  kf 
abundance  of  extravasant  demaois 
reckless  assertions,  diaiogenuoos  con- 
duct, and  in  short,  for  all  those  thiiic« 
which  have  on  so  many  previous  occa- 
sions tended  to  place  Amerieaii  states- 
men so  low  in  the  sode  of  moraliKy* 


*  Parker's  Journey  beyond  the  Rooky  Mountains, 
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FRA<3MSN1?  V. — MIL  o'&iSLtt'S   9AL&. — PAtLT  U 

**  I  CAN  tell  yoa  but  little  about  my  6iiiiUy,"  «raid  my  host,  stretehing  tout 
1^18  legs  to  the  fife,  and  ctossing  his  arms  easily  be^o^  k^4tu  ^<My 
grand&ther  was  in  the  Austrian  s&txice,  tatA  kiiM  in  some  oM  battle 
wit*  tbe  Titt-ks.  My  ftitliw,  Peter  O'Kelly,  was  sbwt  in  «  dwel  by  mt 
attorney  from  Youghkl.  Somettiing  abo«ft  iMiiliDg  his  «ar  to  tbe  pwu^ 
I've  heard  tell  was  the  cause  of  the  row,  for  he  cfeiiDe  d^iwn  in  mjr 
father's  with  a  %-til  or  a  ]p)K>oess,  ^  «oa(iethi<ig  of  the  kiikd^  No 
matter — ^the  thief  ha;d  pIuM)k  in  him ;  and  when  Peter — ^my  fatiier  diat 
was — tokl  hlfu  Wd  make  a  gentleman  iof  him  and  fight  him,  if  fae'4 
give  up  the  bill  of  costs  ^  why  the  te«fipt«tion  was  toio  strong  to  resnft 
*— he  pitched  the  papers  into  the  fine — ^^ent  out  the  «aiite  moniifig,  and 
faith  he  put  in  his  buiiet  as  fair  m  if  he  waA  used  to  the  perfohnanoe. 
I  was  only  a  duM  then,  ten  or  eleven  )iears  old,  and  tso  I  remiefliber 
notliing  of  the  particulars ;  but  I  was  pafok«d  off  the  nest  day  to 
an  oid  aunt's,  a  sister  of  my  iTatlier's,  who  rasided  in  the  town  «if 
Trafee. 

^  Well,  to  be  sui^  it  was  a  great  change  for  me,  young  «s  I  anm, 
from  Castle  O'Kelly  to  Aunt  Judy's.  At  home  them  wss  a  atnble 
fvXL  of  horses,  a  big  house,  gene^Uy  full  of  oompany,  and  the  oompmiy 
as  fuli  of  fun ;  we  had  a  ^ack  of  harriens  ^(^t  out  tiivice  or  tlirioe 
11.  week,  plenty  of  snipe  shooting,  aind  a  beauttfvd  rMe-o^urae  i^m 
made  round  the  laWn :  ftud  though  I  wasn't  quUbe  of  an  age  bd  join  in  these 
pleasures  m^'self,  I  had  a  livf4y  taste  for  them  ail,  and  relish«d  the 
ft^ee-and-casy  style  of  my  f^therS  faousa,  [without  any  unhappy  fore- 
bodings that  the  aftiu^ement^  there  praotived  would  end  m  leaving  mto  a 
beggar. 

**Now,  my  Aunt  Judy  lived  in  what  might  be  eilied  a  «Me  of 
paihfully-elegant  poverty.  Her  habitation  waa  somea^t  ntore  capa- 
cious than  a  hmise  in  k  toy^^hop,  but  thein  it  had  all  the  usual  attribaties 
of  a  house.  There  was  a  ball  door,  and  two  window's,  and  a  chimn^, 
and  a  brass  knocker,  and  I  believe  a  scraper;  and  witldn  ther^  were 
three  little  rooms,  about  the  dimensions  of  a  mail-coach  eaeii.  i  think 
I  see  tlie  little  parlour  before  me  now  this  minute ;  there  was  a  ndniatuneof 
my  father  in  a  red  coat  over  the  chimney,  and  two  senega  painted  by 
hiy  aunt — ^landscapes,  I  am  tokl,  they  w«re  once ;  but  time  and  damp 
hwi  made  ti^ein  look  something  like  the  moon  seen  thn>i^  a  bit  of 
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smoked  glass ;  and  there  were  fire-irons  as  bright  as  day,  for  they  never 
performed  any  other  duty  than  standing  on  guard  beside  the  grate,  a  kind 
of  royal  beef-eaters,  kept  for.  show;  and  there  was  a  little  table  covered 
with  shells  and  minerals,  bits  of  coral,  conchs,  and  cheap  curiosities  of  that 
nature,  and  over  them  again  was  a  stuffed  macaw.  Oh,  dear  I  I  see  it 
all  before  me,  and  the  little  tea-service,  that  if  the  beverage  had  been 
vitriol,  a  cup  full  couldn't  have  harmed  you.  There  were  four  chairs, 
human  ingenuity  couldn't  smuggle  in  a  fifth.  There  was  one  for  Fathei 
Donnellan,  another  for  Mrs.  Brown,  the  post  mistress,  another  for 
the  barrack  master,  Captain  Dwyer,  the  fourth  for  my  aunt  herself,  but 
then  no  more  were  wanted.  Nothing  but  real  gentility,  the  <  ould  Irish 
blood,'  would  be  received  by  Miss  Judy ;  and  if  the  post  mistress  wasn'l 
fourteenth  cousin  to  somebody  who  was  aunt  to  Phelim  O'Brien,  who  was 
hanged  for  some  humane  practice  towards  the  English  in  former  times, 
the  devil  a  cup  of  bohea  she'd  have  tasted  there.  The  priest  was  ex 
officio^  but  Captain  Dwyer  was  a  gentleman  born  and  bred.  His  great 
grandfather  had  an  estate ;  the  last  three  generations  had  lived  on  the 
very  reputation  of  its  once  being  in  the  family :  ^they  weren't  upstarts,  no, 
sorrow  bit  of  it ;'  <  when  they  had  it  they  spent  it,'  and  so  on,  were  the 
current  expressions  concerning  them.  Faith  I  will  say  that  in  my  time 
in  Ireland — I^don't  know  how  it  may  be  now — ^the  aroma  of  a  good  pro- 
perty stood  to  the  descendants  long  after  the  substance  had  left  them ; 
and  if  they  only  stuck  fast  to  the  place  where  the  family  had  once  been 
great,  it  took  at  least  a  couple  of  generations  before  they  need  think  of 
looking  out  for  a  livelihood. 

^'  Aunt  Judy's  revenue  was  something  like  eighty  pounds  a  year,  but  in 
Tralee  she  was  not  measured  by  the  rule  of  the  income  tax.  *•  Wasn't  she 
own  sister  to  Peter  O'Kelly  of  the  castle;  didn't  Brien  O' Kelly  call  at 
the  house  when  he  was  canvassing  for  the  member,  and  leave  his  card ;' 
and  wasn't  the  card  displayed  on  the  little  mahogany  table  every  evening, 
and  wiped  and  put  by  every  morning  for  fifteen  years ;  and  sure  the 
O'KeUys  had  their  own  burial  ground,  the  '  O'Kelly 's  pound,'  as  it  was 
called,  being  a  square  spot  enclosed  within  a  wall,  and  employed  for  all 
trespassers  of  the  family  within  death's  domain.  Here  was  gentility 
enough  in  all  conscience,  even  had  the  reputation  of  her  evening  parties 
not  been  the  talk  of  the  town.  These  were  certainly  exclusive  enough, 
and  consisted  as  I  have  told  you.  Aunt  Judy  loved  her  rubber,  and  so 
did  her  friends,  and  eight  o'clock  every  evening  saw  the  little  party 
assembled  at  a  game  of  '  longs,'  for  penny  points.  It  was"  no  small  com- 
pliment to  the  eyesight  of  the  players,  that  they  could  distinguish  the 
cards,  for  with  long  use  they  had  become  dimmed  and  indistinct  The 
queens  had  contracted  a  very  tatterdemalion  look,  and  the  knaves  hod  got 
a  most  vagabond  expression  for  want  of  their  noses,  not  to  speak  of  other 
difiliculties  in  dealing,  which  certainly  required  an  expert  hand,  all  the 
comers  having  long  disappeared,  leaving  the  operation  something  like 
playing  at  quoits. 

<*  The  discipline  of  such  an  establishment,  I  need  scarcely  say,  was  very 
distasteful  to  me.  I  was  seldom  suffered  to  go  beyond  the  door,  more  rarely 
still  alone :  my  whole  amusement  consisted  in  hearing  about  the  ancient 
grandeur  of  the  O'Kellys,  and  listening  to  a  very  prosy  history  of  certain 
martyrs,  not  one  of  whom  I  didn't  envy  in  my  heart;  while  in  the 
evening  I  slept  beneath  the  whist-table,  being  too  much  afraid  of  ghosts 
to  venture  up  stairs  to  bed. 

<'  It  was  on  one  of  those  evenings  when  the  party  were  assembled  as 
usual ;  some  freak  of  mine — I  fear  I  was  a  rebellious  subject — ^was  being 
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discussed  between  the  deals,  it  chanced  that  by  some  accident  I  was 
awake,  and  heard  the  colloquy. 

'*/'Tis  truth  I'm  telling  you,  ma'am,'  quoth  my  aunt,  'you'd  think  he 
was  mild  as  milk,  and  there  isn't  a  name  for  the  wickedness  in  him.' 

"  *  When  I  was  in  the  Buffs  there  was  a  fellow  of  the  name  of 
Clancy       ■* 

*^ '  Play  a  spade,  captain," '  said  the  priest,  who  had  no  common 
horror  of  the  story  he  had  heard  every  evening  for  twenty  years. 

**  *  And  did  he  really  put  the  kitten  into  the  oven  ?  *  inquired  Mrs* 
Brown. 

" '  Worse  than  that — he  brought  in  Healy's  buck  goat  yesterday,  and 
set  him  opposite  the  looking-glass,  and  the  beast,  thinking  he  saw  another 
opposite  him,  bolted  straightforward,  and,  my  dear,  he  stuck  his  horns 
through  the  middle  of  it*  There  isn't  a  piece  as  big  as  the  ace  of 
diamonds.' " 

** «  When  I  was  in  the  Buffs ' 

''  ^'Tis  at  say  he  ought  to  be— don't  you  think  so,  captain  ?'  said  the 
priest *  them's  trumps.' 

*' '  I  beg  your  pardon.  Father  Donellaii,  let  me  look  at  the  trick.  Well, 
I'm  sure  1  pity  you.  Miss  O' Kelly.' 

'* '  And  why  wouldn't  you  I  his  mother  had  a  bad  drop  in  her,  'tis  easy 
seen.  Sure  reter,  that's  gone,  rest  his  soul  in  peace,  he  never  harmed 
man  nor  beast ;  but  that  child  there  has  notions  of  wickedness  that  would 
surprise  you»  My  elegant  cornelian  necklace  he's  taken  the  stones  out  of, 
till  it  nearly  chokes  me  to  put  it  on.' 

«*  <  When  I  was  in  the  Buffs,  Miss  O'Kelly,  there  was * 

*^  *  Pay  fourpence,'  said  the  priest,  pettishly,  '  and  cut  the  cards.  As 
I  was  saying,  I'd  send  him  to  say,  and  if  the  stories  be  thrue,  I  hear, 
he's  not  ill  fitted  for  it ;  he  does  be  the  most  of  his  time  up  there  at  the 
caves  of  Ballybunnion  with  the  smugglers.' 

**  My  aunt  crimsoned  a  little  at  this,  as  I  could  see  from  my  place  on 
the  hearth  rug;  for  it  was  only  the  day  before  I  had  brought  in  a 
package  of  green  tea,  obtained  from  the  quarter  alluded  to. 

<<(rd  send  him  to  Banagher  to-morrow,'  said  he,  resolutely;  ^I'd 
send  him  to  school.' 

<< '  There  was  one  Clancy,  I  was  saying,  a  great  devil  he  was  ■      .* 

<<  <  And  faix  ould  Martin  will  flog  his  tricks  out  of  him,  if  birch  will 
do  it,'  said  the  priest. 

^  ^  'Tis  only  a  fortnight  since  he  put  hot  cinders  in  the  letter-box,  and 
burned  half  the  Dublin  bag,'  said  Mrs.  Brown.  ^  The  town  will  be  well 
rid  of  him.' 

**  This  was  exactly  the  notion  I  was  coming  to  myself,  though  differing 
widely  as  to  the  destination  by  which  I  was  to  manage  my  exchange  out 
of  it«  The  kind  wishes  of  the  party  towards  me,  too,  had  another  effect — 
it  nerved  me  with  a  courage  I  never  felt  before — and  when  I  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  a  squabble  at  the  whist-table,  to  make  my  escape  from 
the  room,  I  had  so  little  fear  of  ghosts  and  goblins,  that  I  opened  the 
street  door,  and,  although  the  way  led  under  the  wall  of  the  church-yard, 
set  out  on  my  travels,  in  a  direction  which  was  to  influence  all  my  after 
life. 

^<  I  had  not  proceeded  far  when  I  overtook  some  cars  on  their  way  to 
Tarbert,  on  one  of  which  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  seat ;  and,  by  day- 
break, arrived  at  the  Shannon,  the  object  of  my  desires,  and  the  goal  of 
all  my  wbhes. 


^  Loitertngs  of  Arihyr  O^Jjfoty^  [Aprils 


<<  The  worthy  prkst  had  not  caluxnniated  me  in  snyiog  tkat  ny 
ciates  were  smugglers.  Indeed,  for  weeks  pasi,  I  never  mimed  any  oppor* 
tHsity  of  my  aont  leaving  tlie  houses  wilbout  setting  out  to  meet  a  party 
who  fr^£|««uted  a  snvaU  pubUe-house)  about  three  miles  from  Tralee^  and 
>vith  whom  t  uiade  «\ore  than  one  excursion  lo  the  caves  of  BaUybuDnion« 
It  was  owing',  to  nn  accidental  piece  of  information  I  afforded  IheA — 
that  ^he  revenue  forces  was.  o^  their  track — that  I  first  learned  to  know 
these  fellow^ ;  and,  from  that  iMoment,  I  was  a  sworn  friend  of  every  man 
ignon^  ^heagu  To  be  sure  they  were  a  motley  erew.  The  eraft 
belonged  to  Flushing,  and  the  skipper  himself  was  a  Fleming;  te 
Q^^er^  were  Kinsale  fisbennejsu  Ostendersy  men  from  ih%  coast  of 
BcelsgQy>  a  (<(orwegiaR  pilott.  and  a  negro»  who  aeted  as  cook.  TMr 
jo.\ial  style  oS  life>  the  apparent  good  humour  and  giood  &lk>««Up 
that  subsisted  among  them,  a  da^  of  reckless  devil-may-care  spirit* 
resembling  a  school-boy's  love  of  fun — all  captivated  me;  and  when 
I  found  myself  on  board  the  *  Dart,*  as  she  lay  at  anchor  noder  the 
shadow  of  the  tall  cliffs,  and  saw  the  crew  burnishing  op  pistols  and 
cutlasses,  and  making  ready  for  a  cruise,  I  had  a  pro^d  heart  vhca 
they  told  me  I  might  join,  and  be  one  among  them.  I  suppose  every 
boy  has  something  in  his  nature  that  inclines  him  to  adventure:  it  was 
strong  enough  in  me,  certainly.    |Tiie  hardy,  weathsr-beatea  laces  of 

?  companions — their  strong  muscular  frames — their  eoaise  unifiani 
striped  Jersey  wear»  with  black  belt  crossing  on  the  chest  all 
attracted  my  adnura^ion:  and,  from  the  led  bunting  that  floated  al 
our  gaff,  to  the  brass  swivels  that  peeped  from  our  bows,  the  wWIe 
craft  delighted  me-  I  was  not  long  in  acquiring  the  rough  habits  and 
manners  of  my  assQclates,  and  speedily  became  a  favourite  with  every 
oue  on  board.  All  the  eccentricities  of  my  venerable  aunt,  all  the 
peculiarities  of  Father  Donellan,  were  dished  up  by  me  for  their 
ment,  and  they  never  got  tired  laughing  at  the  description  of  the 
tables  Besides,  I  was  able  to  afford  them  much  valuable  iaformation 
the  9cighlKUuring  gentry,  all  of  whom  I  knew,  either  personally  ot  by 
I  was  at  once,  therefore,  employed  as  a  kind  of  diplomatic  envoy  to 
ascertain  if  Mr.  Blennerhassett  wouldn't  like  a  hogshead  of  hrandy,  or 
the  Knight  of  Glynn  a  pipe  of  claret,  in  addition  to  many  nunor  whoi ita 
among  the  shebeen  houses  of  the  country,  concerning  nigger-heads  of 
V>bacco,  packages  of  tea,  smuggled  lace,  and  silk  handkerchkls. 

"  Thus  was  my  education  begun  ;  and  an  apter  scholar,  in  aU  the 
and  mystery  of  smuggling,  could  scarcely  have  been  found.  I  ho 
taste  for  picking  up  languages ;  and,  before  my  first  cruise  was  over^ 
got  a  very  tolerable  smattering  of  French,  Dutch,  and  Norwegjen,  aod 
some  intimacy  with  the  fashionable  dialect  used  on  the  banks  of  the  Nig«Y. 
Other  accoraiplislunents  followed  these.  I  was  a  capital  pistol-sbol — oo 
bad  hand  with  the  small  sword — could  reef  and  steer,  and  had  not  my 
equal  on  board  in  detecting  a  revenue  officer,  no  matter  how  artiblly 
disguised.  Such  were  my  professional — my  social  qualifications  for 
exceeded  these.  I  could  play  a  little  on  the  violin  and  the  gultar»  and 
was  able  to  throw  into  rude  verse  any  striking  incident  of  our  oaU 
career,  and  adapt  an  air  to  it,  for  the  amusement  of  my 
These  I  usually  noted  down  in  a  book,  accompanying  them  with 
illusiratiotts  and  notes,  and  I  assure  you,  however  little  literary  repvtadon 
tills  volume  might  have  acquired,  *0*  Kelly's  Log,*  as  it  was  odkd, 
formed  the  great  delight  of  Saturday  night  at  sea.  These  things  «ere  aU 
too  local  and  personal  in  their  interest  to  amuse  any  one  who  £dn*t  know 
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tiie  parties ;  but  mayhap  one  day  or  other  FU  give  yoa  a  sight  of  the  <  log,* 
and  let  you  hear  some  of  our  songs. 

"  I  won*t  stop  to  detail  any  of  the  adventures  of  my  sea-faring  life; 
strange  and  wild  enough  they  were  in  all  conscience :  one  night  staggering 
under  close-reefed  canvas  under  a  lee  shore ;  another  carousing  with  a 
jolly  set  in  a  <  Scheuk  Ilaus*  at  Rotterdam  or  Qstende— now  hiding  in 
the  darlt  caves  of  Bally  bunuion,  while  the  craft  stood  out  to  sea — now 
disguised,  taking  a  run  up  to  Paris,  and  dining  in  the  *  Cafe  de  L' Empire,' 
in  all  the  voluptuous  extravagance  of  tlie  day.  Adventure  fast  succeeding' 
on  adventure^  escape  upon  escape,  had  given  my  life  a  character  of  wild 
excitement  which  made  me  feel  a  single  day's  repose,  a  period  of  ennui 
and  monotony. 

<*  Smuggling,  too,  became  only  a  part  of  my  occupation.  My  knowledge 
of  French,  and  my  power  of  disguising  my  appearance,  enabled  me  to 
mix  in  Parisian  society,  of  a  certain  class,  without  any  fear  of  detection. 
In  this  way  I  obtained,  from  time  to  time,  information  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  our  government ;  and  once  brought  some  documents  from 
the  war  department  of  Napoleon  which  obtained  for  me  the  honour  of  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Pitt  himself.  This  part  of  my  career,  however,  would 
take  me  too  far  away  from  my  story,  were  I  to  detail  any  of  the  many 
striking  adventures  which  marked  it ;  so  Pil  pass  on  at  once  to  one  of 
those  eventful  epochs  of  my  life,  two  or  three  of  which  have  changed,, 
for  the  time^  the  current  of  my  destiny. 

«  I  was  about  eighteen :  the  war  had  just  broke  out  with  France,  and 
the  assembled  camp  at  Boulogne  threatened  the  invasion  of  England. 
The  morning  we  left  the  French  coast,  the  preparations  ibr  the 'embark- 
ation of  the  tfoops  were  in  great  forwardness^  and  certain  particulars 
kad  reached  us  which  convinced  me  that  Napoleon  really  intended  en 
attempt  wltii'h  many  were  disposed  to  believe  was  a  mere  menace.  In 
{act,  an  officer  of  the  stuff  had  given  me  such  information  as  explained 
the  mode  of  the  descent,  and  the  entire  plan  of  the  expedition.  Before 
I  could  avail  myself  of  this,  however,  we  should  land  our  cargo,  aa^ 
unusually  rich  one,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  for  my  companions 
knew  nothing  all  this  timis  of  the  system  of  '  espionage*  I  had  establishedt 
and  little  suspected  that  one  of  their  crew  was  in  relation  with  tha 
prime  mutistep  of  England. 

'*  I  have  said  I  was  about  eighteen.  My  wild  life,  if  it  had  made  me  feel 
elder  than  my  years,  had  given  a  hardihood  and  enterprise  to  my  character 
which  heightened  for  me  the  enjoyment  of  every  bold  adventure,  and  made 
me  feel  a  kind  of  ecstacy  in  every  emergency,  where  danger  and  difficulty 
were  present.  I  longed  to  be  the  skipper  of  my  own  cratit,  sweeping  the 
seas  at  my  own  will ;  a  bold  buccaneer,  caring  less  fur  gain  tlutn  gk>ry^ 
until  my  name  should  win  for  itself  its  own  meed  of  fame»  and  my  feats 
be  spoken  of  in  awe  and  astonishment. 

<'  Old  Van  Brock,  our  captain,  was  a  hardy  Fleming,  but  all  his  energy 
of  character,,  all  his  daring,  were  directed  to  the  one  object — gain.  For 
this  there  was  nothing  he  wouldn't  attempt,  nothing  he  wouldn't  risk* 
Now  our  present  voyage  was  one  in  which  he  had  embarked  all  his  capital ; 
the  outbreak  of  a  war  warned  him  that  his  trade  must  speedily  be 
abandoned — he  could  no  longer  hope  to  escape  the  cruisers  of  every 
euuntry  that  now  filled  the  channeL  This  one  voyage,  however,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  give  him  an  ample  competence  for  life,  and  he  determined 
to  hazard  every  thing  upon  it. 

''  It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  night  in  November,  when  we  made  tlie  first 
light  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland*    Part  of  our  cargo  was  destinisd  for 
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BallybuDnion,  the  remainder  and  most  valuable  portion  was  to  be  landed 
in  the  bay  of  Gahvay.  It  blew  a  whole  gale  from  the  south*ard  siid 
westward,  and  llie  sea  ran  moautains  higli,  not  the  short  jobbk  oC  t 
land-locked  channel  but  the  heavy  roll  of  the  great  Atlantic*  dark  and 
frowning,  swelling  to  an  enormous  height,  and  thundering  away  on^  the 
iron-bound  coast  to  leeward,  with  a  crash  tliat  made  our  hearts  quiver. 
The  <  Dart '  was  a  good  sea*boat,  but  the  wares  swept  her  from  stem  to 
stern,  and  though  nothing  but  a  close-reefed  topsail  was  bent,  we  west 
spinning  through  the  water  at  twelve  knots.  The  hatchways  were 
battened  down,  and  every  preparation  made  for  a  rough  night,  for  as  the 
darkness  increased,  so  did  the  gale. 

"  The  smuggler's  fate  is  a  dark  and.  gloomy  one.  Let  the  breeae  fsll, 
let  the  blue  sky  and  fleecy  clouds  lie  mirrored  on  the  glassy  deep,  vA 
straight  a  boat  is  seen  sweeping  along  with  sixteen  oars,  springiBg  with 
every  jerk  of  the  strong  arms,  to  his  capture.  And  when  the  white  wavci 
rise  like  mountains,  and  the  lowring  storm  descends,  sending  tons  of 
water  across  his  decks,  and  wetting  his  highest  rigging  with  the  ileeey 
drifl,  he  dares  not  cry  for  help,  the  signal  that  would  speak  of  his  distroi, 
would  be  the  knell  to  toll  his  ruin.  We  knew  this  weU.  We  felt  thst 
come  what  would,  from  others  there  was  nothing  to  be  hoped.  It  w 
then  with  agonizing  suspense  we  watched  the  little  craft  as  ahe  worked  is 
the  stormy  sea ;  we  saw  that  with  every  tack  we  were  losing.  The  strong 
land  current  that  set  in  shore,  told  upon  us  at  every  reach ;  and  when  we 
went  about,  the  dark  and  beetling  cliffs  seemed  actually  toppling  over  w, 
and  the  wild  cries  of  the  sea-fowl  rang  like  a  dirge  in  our  ears.  The 
small  storm-jib  we  were  obliged  to  set,  sunk  us  by  the  head,  and  at  every 
pitch  the  little  vessel  seemed  threatening  to  go  down  bow  foremost. 

*'  Our  great  endeavour  was  to  round  the  head  land,  whidi  forms  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Shannon^s  mouth.  There  is  a  small  eound  iherN 
between  this  fioint  and  the  rocks,  they  call  the  *  Blasquets,*  and  for  tkii 
we  were  making  with  all  our  might  Thus  passed  our  night,  and  when 
day  broke,  a  cheer  of  joy  burst  from  our  little  crew,  as  we  bebeM  lbs 
Blasquets  on  our  weather  bow,  and  saw  that  the  sound  lay  ttiaigkt 
before  us.  Scitfoe  had  the  shout  died  away,  when  a  man  in  the  rigging 
cried  out-^ 

^  *  A  sail  to  windward :'  and  the  instant  after  added — *  a  man  o*  war 
brig.' 

**  The  skipper  sprung  on  the  bulwark,  and  setting  his  glaas  in  the 
shrouds,  examined  the  object,  which  to  the  naked  eye  was  Imrely  a  hut 
in  the  horizon. 

^  *  She  carries  eighteen  guns,*  said  he  slowly,  *  and  is  ateering  oar 
course.  I  say,  O'Kelly,  there's  no  use  in  ronning  in  shore  to  be  pinted, 
—what's  to  be  done?' 

<'  The  thought  of  the  information  I  was  in  possession  of,  flashed  aerom 
me.  Life  was  never  so  dear  before,  but  I  could  not  speak.  I  knew  the 
old  man's  all  was  in  the  venture.  I  knew,  too,  if  we  were  attacked,  kit 
resolve  was  to  fight  her  to  the  last  spar  that  floated. 

*^^Come,'  said  he  again,  *  there's  a  point  more  south'ard  in  tbewiad; 
we  might  haul  her  close,  and  make  for  Galway  bay.  Two  Iwam  woeM 
land  the  cargo,  at  least  enough  of  it,  and  if  the  craft  must  go-       * 

"  A  lieavy  squall  struck  us  as  he  spoke ;  the  vessel  reeled  over  tili  she 
laid  her  crosatrees  in  the  sea.  A  snap  like  the  report  of  a  shot  waa  heard, 
and  the  topmast  came  turoblmg  down  upon  the  deck,  the  topaail  filling  lo 
leeward,  and  hanging  by  the  bolt-ropes  over  our  gunwale.  The  Uttle 
craft  immediately  fell  off  from  the  wind,  and  ^nogti  deeper  than  ever 
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in  the  boiling  surf;  at  the  same  instant  a  booming  sound  swept  across  the 
water,  and  a  shot  striking  the  sea  near,  ricochetted  over  the  bowsprit, 
and  passed  on  dipping  and  bounding  towards  the  shore. 

**  *  She's  one  of  their  newly  built  ones,'  said  the  second  mate,  an  Irish- 
man, who  chewed  his  quid  of  tobacco  as  he  gazed  at  her  as  coolly  as  if  he 
was  in  a  docic  yard.  *  I  know  the  ring  qf  her  brass  guns.' 

^  A  second  and  a  third  flash,  followed  by  two  reports,  came  almost 
together,  but  this  time  they  fell  short  of  us,  and  passed  away  in  our 
wake. 

^^  We  cut  away  the  fallen  rigging,  and  seeing  nothing  for  it  now  but  to 
look  to  our  own  safety,  we  resolved  to  run  the  vessel  up  the  bay,  and  try 
if  we  could  not  manage  to  conceal  some  portions  of  the  cargo,  before  the 
man-o*-war  could  overtake  us.  The  caves  along  th^  shore  were  all 
well  known  to  us,  every  one  of  them  had  served  either  as  a  store  or  a  place 
of  concealment.  The  wind,  however,  freshened  every  minute ;  the  storm- 
jib  was  all  we  could  carry,  and  this  instead  of  aiding,  dipped  us  heavily 
by  the  head,  while  the  large  ship  gained  momentarily  on  us,  and  now  her 
tall  masts  and  white  sails  lowered  close  in  our  wake. 

^  <  Shall  we  stave  these  puncheons  ?*  said  the  mate  in  a  whisper  to  the 
skipper ;  <  shell  be  aboard  of  us  in  no  time.' 

''  The  old  man  made  no  reply,  but  his  eyes  turned  from  the  man-o'-war 
to  shore  and  back  again,  and  his  mouth  quivered  slightly. 

^  ^  They'd  better  get  the  hatches  open,  and  heave  over  that  tobacco,* 
said  the  mate,  endeavouring  to  obtain  an  answer. 

"  *  She^s  hauled  down  her  signal  for  us  to  lie  to,'  observed  the  skipper, 
'and  see  there,  her  bow  ports  are  open — here  it  comes.' 

^  A  bright  flash  burst  out  as  he  spoke,  and  one  blended  report  was 
heard  as  the  shots  skimmed  the  sea  beside  us. 

*'  *  Run  that  long  gun  aft,'  cried  the  old  fellow,  as  his  eyes  flashed  and 
his  colour  mounted.  '  111  rake  their  after  deck  for  them,  or  I'm  mistaken.' 
I   **  For  the  first  time  the  command  was  not  obeyed  at  once.    The  men 
looked  at  each  other  in  hesitation,  and  as  if  not  determined  what  part 
to  take. 

**  *  What  do  you  stare  at  there  ?  cried  he  in  a  voice  of  passion, 
'O*  Kelly,  up  with  the  old  bunting,  and  let  them  see  who  they've  got  to 
deal  with.' 

**  A  brown  flag  with  a  Dutch  Hon  in  the  centre,  was  run  up  the  signal- 
halMarda,  and  the  next  minute  floated  out  bravely  from  our  gafll 

^  A  cheer  burst  from  the  man-o'-war's  crew,  as  they  beheld  the  signal 
of  defiance.  Its  answer  was  a  smashing  discharge  from  our  long  swivel, 
that  tore  along  their  decks,  cutting  the  standing  rigging,  and  wounding 
several  as  it  went.  The  triumph  was  short-lived  for  us.  Shot  after  shot 
poured  in  from  the  brig,  which  already  to  windward,  swept  our  entire  decks ; 
while  incessant  roU  of  small  arms,  showed  that  our  challenge  was  accepted 
to  the  death* 

***Down,  helm,'  said  the  old  man  in  a  whisper  to  the  sailor  at  the  wheel 
«— <  down,  helm ;'  while  already  the  spitting  waves  that  danced  half  a  mile 
ahead,  betokened  a  reef  of  rocks,  over  which  at  low  water  a  row  boat 
eonld  not  float. 

^  *  I  know  it,  I  know  it  well,'  was  the  skipper's  reply  to  the  muttered 
answer  of  the  helmsman. 

**  By  tbia  time  the  brig  was  slackening  sail,  and  still  his  fire  was  main- 
tained as  hotly  as  ever.  The  distance  between  us  increased  at  each 
moment,  and  had  we  sea  room  it  was  possible  for  us  yet  to  escape. 

^  Our  long  gun  waa  worked  without  ceasing,  and  we  could  see  from 
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time  to  time  that  a  bustle  on  the  deck,  denoted  tbe  de&tructioa  it  was 
dealing  ;  wlien  suddenly  a  wild  shout  burst  from  one  of  our  men — *  tbe 
man  of  war's  aground,  her  topsails  are  aback.'  A  mad  cheer — the  frantic 
cry  of  rage  and  desperation — broke  from  us ;  when,  at  the  instant,'  a 
reeling  shock  shook  us  from  stem  to  stem.  The  little  vessel  trembled 
like  a  living  thing ;  and  then,  with  a  crash  like  thunder,  the  batcbwaya 
sprang  from  their  fastenings,  and  the  white  sea  leaped  up,  and  swept 
along  the  deck.     One  drownuig  cry,  one  last  mad  yell  burst  forth. 

<* '  Three  cheers,  my  boys  1'  cried  the  skipper,  raising  his  cap  abov« 
bis  head. 

"  Already,  she  was  settling  in  the  sea — the  death  notes  rang  out  high 
over  the  stof'm ;  a  wave  swept  me  overboard  at  the  minute,  and  my  latest 
consciousness  was  seeing  the  old  skipper  clinging  to  the  bow-sprit,  while 
bis  long  grey  hair  was  floating  wildly  behind :  but  the  swooping  sea  ToUed 
over  and  over  me.  A  kind  of  despairing  energy,  nerved  me,  aad  after 
being  above  an  hour  in  the  water,  I  was  taken  up,  still  swimming,  by 
one  of  the  shore  boats,  which>  as  the  storm  abated,  had  ventured  out  ta 
the  assistance  of  the  sloop ;  and  thus  was  I  shipwrecked  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  spot  where  first  I  adventured  on  the  sea — ^the  only 
one  saved  of  all  the  crew.  Of  the  Dart,  not  a  spar  reached  shore ;  the 
breaking  sea  tore  her  to  atoms. 

<'  The  Hornet  scarcely  fared  better.  She  landed  eight  of  her  crew, 
badly  wounded ;  one  man  was  killed,  and  she  herself  was  floated  only 
after  -months  of  labour,  and  never,  I  believe,  went  to  sea  afterwards.  TUa 
was  the  first  episode  of  my  life.  Now,  if  you'd  like  a  secoi;^  you  rnvst 
help  me  to  anotlier  flask  ;  for  this  talking  is  dry  work. 

"  The  sympathy  which  in  Ireland  is  never  refused  to  raisibrtttne,  no 
matter  how  incurred,  stood  me  in  stead  now ;  for  although  every  eflort 
was  made  by  the  authorities  to  discover  if  any  of  the  smuggler's  crew  had 
reached  shore  alive,  and  large  Howards  were  oflered^  no  one  would  betray 
me ;  and  I  lay  as  safely  concealed  beneath  the  thatch  of  an  bumble  cabin, 
as  though  the  proud  walls  of  a  baronial  ciistle  aflbr4.ed  me  their  protection. 

<'  From  day  to  day  I  used  to  hear  of  the  hot  and  eager  inquiry  going 
forward  to  trace  out,  by  any  means,  something  of  tlie  wrecked  vessel ; 
and,  at  last,  news  reached  me  that  a  celebrated  thief- taker  from  Dublu 
had  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  to  assist  in  the  search. 

"  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost  now.  Discovery  would  not  only  have 
perilled  my  own  life,  but  also  have  involved  those  of  my  kind  protectors. 
How  to  leave  the  village  was,  however,  the  difliculty.  Keveuue  and 
man-of-war  boats  abounded  on  the  Shannon  since  the  day  of  tlie  wreck  ;. 
the  Enuis  road  was  besot  by  (xtlice,  who  scrutinized  every  traveller  that 
passed  on  the  west  coii$t.  The  alarm  was  sounded,  and  no  chance  of 
escape  presented  itself  in  that  quarter.  In  this  dilemma,  fortune,  which 
so  often  stood  my  fiiend,  did  not  desert  me.  It  chanced  that  a  stsoUiiig 
company  of  actors,  who  had  been  performing  for  some  weeks  past  itk 
Kilrush,  were  about  to  set  off  to  Enoistymon,  where  they  were  to  give 
several  representations.  Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  avoid  deteetioa 
in  such  company  ;  and  I  soon  managed  to  be  included  in  the  corps,  by 
accepting  an  engagement  as  a  '  walking  gentleman,'  at  a  low  salary,  and 
on  the  next  morning  found  myself  seated  on  the  ^  van,'  among  a  v^ 
motley  crew  of  associates,  in  whose  ways  and  habits  I  very  soon  eontrived 
to  familiarize  myself,  becoming,  before  we  had  gone  many  miles,  somewhat 
^  a  favourite  iu  the  party. 

''  I  will  not  weary  you  with  any  account  of  my  strolling  life*    Everj^ 
knows  something  of  the  difiiculties  which  beset  the  hundile  diraoia  ^ 
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and  onra  was  of  the  humUest.  Joe  Hume  himself  eoold  ool  hav^  qnes* 
tioned  one  solitary  item  in  our  budget ;  and  I  defy  the  veriest  quibbler  o«i 
a  grand  j«^y  to  traverse  a  spangle  on  a  pair  of  our  theatcical  smallcloihea* 

"'  Our  scenes  were  two.  in  number :  one  represented  a  aatoge  interlof-^ 
pot8».  kettle^  a  dresser,  and  a  large  fire>  bein^  represented  i^  soaoke- 
eotoured  traits  thereon-^tliisy  with  two  ebairs  and  a  tab)e»  was  convertible 
into  a  parlour  in  a  pirivate  house ;  and  Skgaiiiy  by  a  red-covered  arm-chair> 
and  an  old  banner^  became  a  bAS<>nlal  htdl,  or  the  saloon  in  a  palace ;  the 
second  represei\|ed  two  bouses  on  the  ftat»  witb  an  open  country  between 
tbeffl»  a  uall,  a  migyttutain*  a  stream,  and  a  rustic  bridge  inclusive.  This^ 
tbeut  was  either  a  street  in  a  town,  a  wood,  a  gardeO).  or  my  other  ocit-of-* 
d0o«  place  of  resort,  £ot  light  comedy  peopfei  lovers,  passionate  father^ 
waiting  maids,  robbers^  or  clMMrus  singers, 

^  The  ehiefs  of  our  corps  were  Mr.  and  Mrs*  M^Elwain,  who^  as  their 
namss  bespoke,  came  from  tka  north  of  Ireland,  somewhere  near  Cole- 
raiae^  I  fancy^  bjut  cannot  pr^nd  to  accuracy )  but  I  know  it  was  on  the 
borders  of  *  Darry/ 

"^  How  or  what  had  ever  induced  &  P^  of  <^  oonwion-j^ace  matter^c^fact 
folk  as  ever  lived,  to  take  ta  the  Thespian  art,  heaven  can  teU.  Had 
Mr.  Mae  been  a  baililE^  and  madam  a  green  groceress,  nature  would  seesa 
to  have  dealt  fairly  with  them ;  he  being  a  stout,  red-faced,  black-bearded 
tyke,  with  a  thatch  of  straight  black  hair^  euit  in  semicircles  over  hia 
ears,  so  as  to  permit  character  wigs  without  inconvenience,  heavy  m  stepb 
and  plodding  in  gait.  She  a  tall,  raw-boned  woman,  of  some  five-and- 
forty,  with  piercing  grey  e^es»  and  a  shrill  harsh  voice  thai  would  have 
shamed  the  veriest  whistle  that  ever  piped  thvough  a  key-hole.  Such 
were  the  Macbeth  and  the  Lady  Macbeth — the  Romeo  and  Juliet — the 
Hamlet  and  Ophelia  of  the  company  ;  but  their  appearance  was  a  trifle  to 
the  manner  and.  deportioeut  of  their  style,  imagine  Juliet  with  a  tattered 
Leghorn  bonnet,  a  Scotch  shawl,^  and  a  pair  of  brown  booits,  declaiming 
somewhat  ia  this  guise — . 

'* '  Copi0  garUle  night,,  come  loving  bl^k-hrowQ^  night, 
Gie  me  my  Homo !  and  when  he  shall  dee% 
TaK  him,  and  cut  him  into  Uetle  stars. 
And  he  will  maK  the  ftuM  ol  heaven  «i«  iia« 
That  a  the  vjorld  wiU  be  in  h't  with  hiaiu' 

<<  With  these  people  I  wasn't  destined  lo«g  to  continue.  The  s{j|endid 
delusion  of  success  was  soon  dispelled ;  and  the  golden  harvest  I  was  to 
reap  settled  down  into  something  like  four  shillings  a-week,  o«t  of  whicb 
came  stoppages  of  so  many  kin<b  and  shapes,  that  my  salary  might  have 
been  refused  at  any  moment,  under  the  plea,  that  thsfo  was  no  coin  of 
the  realm,  in  which  to  pay  it. 

*'  One  by  one,  every  article  of  my  wardrobe  went  to  supply  the  wanta 
of  my  stomach  ;  and  1  remember  well  my  great  coat,  preserved  wi^K  tb» 
tenacity  with  wluch  a  sUpwreeked  mairiner  hoaxda  up  his  last  biscuift;  was 
converted  into  mutton^  to  regale  Messrs^  lago,  Mercutio,  and  Cassias^ 
with  Mesdames  Ophelia,  Jessica,  Desdemona*  and  Co.  It -would  make  the 
fortune  of  an  artist,  could  he  only  have  witnessed  the  preparations  for 
our  entertainment. 

"  The  festival  was  in  honour  of,  what  the  manager  was  pleased  by  a 
singular  figure  of  speeefar  to  call}  iwor  *  ben^t ;'  th^  only  profit  accruing 
to  me  from  the  aforesaid  benefit  being  any  satisfaction  I  might  feel  in 
seeiiig  my  nam/»  in  capitals,  and  the  plaasQjpeof  w«iting  oa  the  enligbtenp'' 
HahaMtants  of  KiV¥^  ta  $olie^  ^<m  patrona|^« 
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^  There  was  something  to  me  of  indescribable  melancholy  in  that 
morning's  perambulation,  for  independent  of  the  fact  that  I  was  threatened 
by  one  with  the  stocks  as  a  vagabond,  another  set  a  policeman  to  dog  me 
as  a  sospicious  character,  and  a  third  mistook  me  for  a  rat-catcher ;  the 
batcher  with  whom  I  negotiated  for  the  quarter  of  mutton  came  gravely 
np,  and  examined  the  texture  of  my  raiment,  calling  in  a  jury  of  his 
friends  to  decide,  if  he  wasn't  making  a  bad  bargain. 

^  Night  came,  and  I  saw  myself  dr^sed  for  Petruclo,  the  character  in 
which  1  was  to  bring  down  thunders  of  applause,  and  fill  the  treasury 
to  overflowing.  What  a  conflict  of  fedings  was  mine — now  raiinff 
Catherine  in  good  round  phrase  before  the  audience— now  slipping  bduaa 
the  flat  to  witness  the  progress  of  the  *•  cuisine,'  for  which  I  longed  with 
the  appetite  of  starvation — how  the'potatoes  split  their  jackets  with  laugh- 
ing  as  they  bubbled  up  and  down  in  the  helmet  of  Coriolanus,  for  such  I 
grieve  to  say  was  the  vessel  used  on  the  occasion — the  roasting  mattoa 
was  presided  over  by  '  a  gentleman  of  Padua ;'  and  Christopher  Sly 
was  employed  in  concocting  some  punch,  which,  true  to  his  name,  be 
tasted  so  frequently,  it  was  impossible  to  wake  him  towards  the  last  acL 

^  It  was  in  the  first  scene  of  the  fourth  act,  in  which  with  the  feelings 
of  a  famished  wolf  I  was  obliged  to  assist  at  a  mock  supper  on  the  stage 
with  wooden  beef,  parchment  fowls,  wax  pomegranates,  and  gilt  goble^ 
in  which  only  the  air  prevented  a  vacuum.  Just  as  I  came  to  the 
passage— « 

<  Come,  Kate,  sit  down— -I  know  yon  have  a  stomach, 
Will  yon  gire  thanki,  sweet  Kate,  or  else  shall  I  ? 
Wbat  is  this *4nntton  T 

''  At  that  very  moment  as  I  flung  the  pine  saddle  from  one  end  of  the 
stage  to  the  other,  a  savoury  odour  reached  my  nose ;  the  clatter  of 
knives,  the  crash  of  plates,  the  sounds  of  laughter  and  merriment  fdl 
upon  my  ears — ^the  wretches  were  at  supper!  Even  the  'first  scnranC 
who  should  have  responded  to  my  wrath,  bolted  from  the  stage  like  a 
shot,  leaving  his  place  without  a  moment's  warning ;  and  *  Catherine,  the 
sweetest  Kate  in  Christendom,  my  dainty  Kate,'  assured  me  with  her 
mouth  full,  '  the  meat  was  well  if  I  were  so  contented.'  Determioed  to 
satisfy  myself  on  the  point — ^regardless  of  every  thing  but  my  hunger,  I 
rushed  off  the  stage,  and  descended  like  a  vulture  in  the  midst  of  the 
supper  party — ^threats,  denunciations,  entreaties  were  of  no  itsev  I 
wouldn't  go  back;  and  let  the  house  storm  and  rage,  I  had  helped 
myself  to  a  slice  of  the  joint,  and  cared  for  nobody.  It  was  in  vain  they 
tora  me  that  the  revenue  officer  and  his  family  were  outrageous  with 
pasifion;  and  as  to  the  apothecary  in  the  stage  box,  *he  hiKl  paid  for 
six  tickets  in  senna  mixture ;'  and  heaven  knows  I  wasn't  a  case  for 
8«i^h  il  tegfmen. 

^  Afl  jpersuasions  failing,  Mr.  M'Elwain  armed  all  in  proof,  rushed  at 
m^^'with  a  till  scimitar,  while  Madame,  more  violent  still,  capsized  the 
hehpet  and  its  scalding  contents  over  my  person,  and  nearly  flayed  me 
alive.  With  frantic  energy  I  seized  the  joint,  and,  fighting  my  way  through 
the  whole  company,  rushed  from  the  spot 

'  Bomansv*  '*  coontrymen,'  and  *  lovers,' 

«Dttke%*  'duennas,'  'demigods,'  and  ^dancers,'  with  a  loud  yell,  jobed 
in  the  pursuit.    Across  the  stage  we  went,  amid  an  iqproar,  that  wodd 
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have  done  credit  to  Pandemonium.  I  was* nimblest  of  foot,'  however, 
and  having  forced  my  way  through  an  impracticable'  door,  I  jumped 
clean  through  the  wood,  and  having  tripped  up  an  *  angel '  that  was  close 
on  my  heels,  I  seized  a  candle^  '  thirty-six  to  the  pound,'  and  applying 
it  to  the  edge  of  the  kitchen  aforemeutioned,  bounded  madly  on,  leavine 
the  whole  concern  wrapped  in  flames.  Down  the  street  I  went,  as  if 
blood-hounds  were  behind  me ;  and  never  stopped  my  wild  career  until  I 
reached  a  little  eminence  at  the  end  of  the  town :  then  I  drew  my  breath, 
and  turned  one  last  look  upon  the  *  Theatre  Royal ' — it  was  a  glorious 
spectacle  to  a  revengeful  spirit — amid  the  volumes  of  flame  and  smoke 
that  rose  to  heaven,  for  the  entire  building  was  now  enveloped)  might  be 
seen  the  discordant  mass  of  actors,  and  audience  mixed  up  madly  together. 
Turks,  tailors,  tumblers,  and  tide-waiters,  grandees  and  grocers,  imps 
and  innkeepers ;  there  they  were  all  screaming  in  concert,  while  the  light 
material  of  the  <  property-room  '  was  ascending  in  myriads  of  sparks. 
Castles  and  forests,  baronial  halls  and  robbers  caves,  were  mounting  to 
mid-heaven,  amid  the  flash  of  blue  lights,  and  the  report  of  stage 
combustibles. 

"  You  may  be  sure,  that  however  gratifying  to  my  feelings,  this  last 
scene  of  the  drama  was,  I  did  not  permit  myself  much  leisure  to  con- 
template it ;  a  very  palpable  conviction  staring  me  full  in  the  face,  that 
such  a  spectacle  might  not  exactly  redound  to  my  '  benefit.'  I,  therefore, 
addressed  myself  to  the  road,  moralizing  as  I  went,  somewhat  in  this 
fashion :  I  have  lost  a  respectable,  but  homely  suit  of  apparel ;  and 
instead,  I  have  acquired  a  green  doublet,  leathern  hose,  jack  boots,  a 
slouched  hat  and  a  feather.  Had  I  played  out  my  part,  by  this  time  I 
should  have  been  strewing  the  stage  with  a  mock  supper.  Now,  I  was 
consoling  my  feelings  with  real  mutton,  which,  however,  wanting  its 
ordinary  accompaniments,  was  a  delicacy  of  no  common  order  to  me.  I 
had  not  it  is  true,  the  vociferous  applause  of  a  delighted  audience  to  aid 
my  digestion  as  Petrucio.  But  the  pleasant  whisper  of  a  good  conscience, 
was  a  more  flattering  reward  to  Con  0'Ke])j.  This  balanced  the  account 
in  my  favour;  and  I  stepped  out  with  that  light  heart,  which  is  so 
unequivocal  an  evidence  of  an  innocent  and  happy  disposition. 

"Towards  day-break  I  had  advanced  some  miles  on  the  road  to 
Killaloe :  when  before  me  I  perceived  a  drove  of  horses,  coupled  together 
with  all  manner  of  strange  tackle,  halters,  and  hay  ropes.  Two  or  three 
country  lads  were  mounted  among  them,  endeavouring  as  well  as  they 
were  able,  to  keep  them  quiet ;  while  a  thick,  short,  red-faced  fellow,  in 
dirty  '  tops,'  and  a  faded  green  frock  led  the  way,  and  seemed  to  preside 
over  the  procession.  As  I  drew  near,  my  appearance  caused  no  common 
commotion ;  the  drivers  fixing  their  eyes  on  me,  could  mind  nothing 
else ;  the  cattle,  participating  in  the  sentiments,  started,  capered,  plun* 
ged,  and  neighed  fearfully.  While  the  leader  of  the  corps,  furious  at  the 
disorder  he  witnessed,  swore  like  a  trooper,  as  with  a  tremendous  cutting 
whip  he  dashed  here  and  there  through  the  crowd,  slashing  men  and  horses 
with  a  most  praiseworthy  impartiality.  At  last  his  eyes  fell  upon  me, 
and  for  a  moment,  I  was  full  sure  my  fate  was  sealed  ;  as  he  gripped  his 
saddle  closer,  tightened  '\a%  curb-rein,  and  grasped  his  powerful  whip 
with  redoubled  energy. 

"  The  instincts  of  an  art  are  very  powerful ;  for  seeing  the  attitude  of 
the  man,  and  beholding  the  savage  expression  of  his  features,  1  threw 
myself  into  a  stage  position,  slapped  down  my  beaver  with  one  hand,  and 
drawing  my  sword  with  the  other,  called  out  in  a  rich  melodramatic 
howl — '  Come  on  Macduff!'  my  look,   my  gesture,  my  costume,   and 
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above  all  my  voxce^  convinced  my  antagonist  that  I  tras  insane ;  and  aa 
qnickly  the  hard  unfeding  diaracter  of  his  face  relaxed,  and  an  expression 
of  rude  pity  passed  across  it. 

"*'Ti8  Billy  Muldoon,  sir,  Via  sure,'  cried  one  of  the  boys,  as  with 
difficulty  he  sat  the  plunging  beast  under  him. 

^  <  No,  sir,'  shouted  another,  'he's  bigger  nor  Billy,  but  he  has  a  look 
of  Hogan  abont  the  eyes.' 

*< "  Hould  your  prate,'  cried  the  master.  *  Sure  Hogan  was  hanged  at 
the  summer  assizes.' 

^<  <  I  know  he  was,  Bir,*  was  the  answer,  given  as  coolly  as  though  bo 
contradiction  arose  on  that  score. 

« « Who  are  you,*  erred  the  leader  ?  *  where  do  yon  come  from?* 

**^  From  Ephesus,  my  Lord,'  «aid  I,  bowing  with  «tage  sotemnity,  and 
replacing  my  sword  within  my  scabbard. 

*<  <  Where  ?'  shouted  he,  with  his  hand  to  his  ear. 

"  *  From  Kilrush,  most  potent,'  replied  I,  approaching  near  enough  to 
converse  tdthout  being  overheard  by  the  others  i  wiiile  in  a  few  words  I 
explained  that  my  costume  and  appearance  were  only  professional  symbob 
which  a  hasty  departure  from  my  friends  prevented  my  changing. 

**  *  And  where  are  you  goin^  nt)w  ?'  was  the  next  query. 

^* '  May  I  ask  you  the  same,  said  I. 

*•  *  Me,  why  I'm  for  Kilhiloe — ^for  the  fair  to-moitow.' 

"  *  That's  exactly  my  destination,'  said  I. 

*<  <  And  how  do  yon  mean  to  go  P  reftorted  he.  '  It^  foity  miles  IVtym 
here.* 

^  <  I  have  a  notion,'  replied  I,  <  that  the  dark  chesnut  there,  with  the 
white  fetlock,  will  have  the  honour  of  conveying  me.' 

"  A  very  peculiar  grin,  that  I  did  not  half  admire,  was  the  reply  to 
this  speech. 

"  *  There's  many  a  one  I  wouldn't  take  under  five  shillings  from,  for  the 
day,  said  I ;  but  the  times  are  bad«  and  somehow  I  like  the  look  of  yxm. 
Is  it  a  bargain  Y 

^  "  *  Fair,  I'm  half  inclined  to  let  you  try  the  same  horse,'  ssid  he.  *  R 
would  be  teaching  you  somethmg,  any  now.  Did  ye  ever  hear  of  the 
Playboy  ? 

« *  To  be  sure  I  did.    Is  that  him  T 

*♦  He  nodded.' 

•*  *  And  you're  Dan  Moore,'  said  I. 

**  *  The  same,'  cried  he,  in  astonishment. 

*»*Come,  Dan,  turn  about's  fair  play.  Til  ride  the  horse  for  yon 
to-morrow — whei%  you  like,  and  over  what  you  like— and  in  rewaid, 
you'll  let  me  mount  one  of  the  others  as  for  ss  Killaloe :  well  dine  toge- 
ther at  the  cross  roads.'  Here  I  slipped  the  mutton  from  under  the  tale 
of  my  coat.    *  Do  you  say  done  P 

;  "  *  Get  up  on  the  grey  pony,*  was  the  short  rejoinder ;  and  the  next 
moment  I  w^  seated  on  the  back  of  as  likely  a  cob  as  !  ever  bestrode. 

"  My  first  care  was,  to  make  myself  master  of  my  companion's  cha- 
racter, which  1  did  in  a  very  short  time,  while  Affecting  to  disclose  n*y 
own,  watching,  with  sharp  eye,  how  each  portion  of  my  history  told  upon 
him.  I  saw  that  he  appreciated,  with  a  true  horse-dealer's  *  onction,'  any 
thing  that  smacked  of  trick  or  stratagem ;  in  fact,  he  looked  upon  all 
mankind  as  so  many  *  screws,*  he  being  the  cle\'erest  fallow  who  could 
detect  their  imperfections  and  unveil  tfieir  unsoundness.  In  proportion 
«B  I  recounted  to  him  the  pranks  and  rogueries  of  my  boyish  life,  his 

^€m  for  me  rose  higher  and  higher)  and,  before  the  day  ivas  over,  I 
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had  won  so  much  of  his  confidence,  that  he  told  me  the  peculiar  vice  and 
iniquity  of  every  horse  he  had,  describing,  with  great  satisfaction,  the 
class  of  purchasers  he  had  determined  to  meet  with. 

**  *  There  is  little  Paul  there,'  said  he,  *  that  brown  cob,  with  the  cropped 
ears,  there  isn't  such  a  trotter  in  Ireland;  but  somehow  though  you  can  see 
his  knees  from  the  saddle  when  he's  moving,  he*U  come  slap  down  with  you, 
as  if  he  was  shot,  the  moment  you  touch  his  flank  with  the  spur,  and  then 
there's  no  getting  liim  up  again  till  you  brush  his  ear  with  tlie  whip— the 
least  thmg  does  it — he's  on  his  legs  in  a  minute,  and  not  a  bit  the  worse  of 
his  performance.' 

^  Among  all  the  narratives  he  told,  this  made  the  deepest  impression  on 
me.  That  the  animal  had  been  taught  the  accomplishment,  there  could 
be  no  doubt ;  and  I  began  to  puzzle  my  brain  in  what  way  it  might  best 
be  turned  to  advantage.  It  was  of  great  consequence  to  me  to  impress 
my  friend  at  once  with  a  high  notion  of  my  powers ;  and  here  was  an 
admirable  occasion  for  their  exercise,  if  I  only  could  hit  on  a  plan. 

**  The  conversation  turned  on  various  subjects,  and  at  last,  as  we  neared 
Killaloe,  my  companion  began  to  ponder  over  the  most  probable  mode  I 
could  be  of  service  to  him  on  the  following  day.  It  was  at  last  agreed  upon 
that  on  reaching  town  I  should  excliange  my  Petrucio  costume  for  that  of  a 

*  squireen,'  a  half  gentleman,  and  repair  to  the  ordinary  at  the  *  Green-man,* 
wiiere  neariy  all  the  buyers  put  up,  and  all  the  talk  on  sporting  matters 
went  forward.  This  suited  me  perfectly.  I  was  delighted  to  perform  a  new 
part,  particularly  when  the  filling  up  was  left  to  my  own  discretion. 
Before  an  hour  elapsed  after  our  arrival,  I  saw  myself  attired  in  a  very 
imposing  suit — blue  coat,  cords  and  tops,  that  would  have  fitted  me 
for  a  va*y  high  range  of  character  in  my  late  profession.  O'Kelly  was  a 
name,  as  Pistol  says,  <  of  good  report,'  and  there  was  no  need  to  change 
it ;  so  I  took  my  place  at  the  supper-table,  among  some  forty  others, 
comprising  a  very  fair  average  of  the  raf&  and  raps  of  the  county.  The 
mysteries  of  horse  flesh  were,  of  course,  the  only  subject  of  conversation  ; 
and  before  the  punch  made  its  appearance,  I  astonished  the  company  by 
the  extent  of  my  information,  and  the  acuteness  of  my  remarics.  I 
improvised  steeple-^chases  over  impossible  countries,  invented  pedigrees 
for  horses  yet  un foaled,  and  threw  out  such  a  fund  of  anecdote  about  the 

*  turT  and  the  *  chace,'  that  I  silenced  the  old  established  authorities  of 
tiie  place,  and  a  general  buzz  went  round  the  table  of,  '  Who  can  he  be  at 
all— where  did  he  come  from  r' 

"  As  the  evening  wore  apace  my  Sequence  grew  warm — I  described  my 
ikiaA  and  my  kennel,  told  some  very  curious  instances  of  my  hunting 
eiperience,  and.  when  at  last  a  member  of  the  party  piqued  at  my  mono- 
poly of  the  conversation  endeavoured  to  turn  my  flank  by  an  allusion  to 
grouae  sliooting,  I  stopped  him  at  once  by  asserting  with  vehemence,  that 
no  man  deser\'eti  the  name  of  sportsman  who  shot  over  dogs — a  sudden 
silence  pervaded  the  company  while  the  last  speaker  turning  towards  me 
with  a  malicious  grin,  begged  to  know  how  1  bagged  my  game,  for  that 
in  his  county  they  were  ignorant  enough  to  follow  the  old  method. 

"  *  With  a  pony  of  course,'  said  I,  finishing  my  glass. 

**  *  A  pony  !'  cried  oner  after  the  other — *  how  do  you  mean  P 

**  *  Why,'  resumed  I,  '  that  I  have  a  pony  sets  every  species  of  game 
as  true  as  the  best  pointer  that  ever  '  stopped." 

*'A  hearty  roar  of  laugliing  followed  this  declarfition,  and  a  less 
courageous  spirit  than  mine  would  have  feared  that  all  his  acquired 
popularity  was  in  danger. 
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<<  <  You  have  him  with  you  I  suppose/  said  a  sly  old  fellow  from  the 
£Dd  of  the  table. 

'*  <  Yes,'  said  I  carelessly — *•  I  brought  him  over  here  to  take  a  couple 
of  days'  shooting,  if  there  is  any  to  be  had.' 

<^ '  You  would  have  no  objection/  said  another  insinuatingly,  '  to  let  ua 
look  at  the  beast  ?' 

« <  Not  the  least,'  said  I. 

<<  *  Maybe  you*d  take  a  bet  on  it,'  said  a  third. 

"  *  I  fear  I  couldn't,'  said  I, — '  the  thing  is  too  sure — the  wager  would  be 
an  unfair  one.' 

"  *  Oh !  as  to  that,'  cried  three  or  four  together, '  well  take  our  chanoei 
for  even  if  we  were  to  lose,  it's  well  worth  paying  for.' 

<*  The  more  I  expressed  my  dislike  to  bet,  the  more  warmly  they  preased 
me,  and  I  could  perceive  that  a  general  impression  was  spreading  that  mj 
pony  was  about  as  apocryphal  as  many  of  ray  previous  stories* 

« <  Ten  pounds  with  you  he  doesn't  do  it,'  said  an  old  hard-featured 
squire. 

<'  <  The  same  from  me/  cried  another.^ 

^' '  Two  to  one  in  fifties,'  shouted  a  third,  until  at  last  every  man  at  table 
had  proffered  his  wager,  and  I  gravely  called  for  pen,  ink  and  psper,  and 
booked  them  with  all  due  form. 

*'  *  Now,  when  is  it  to  come  off,'  was  the  question  of  some  half  dono» 

^'  *  Now,  if  you  like  it — the  night  seems  fine.' 

<*  *  No,  no,'  said  they,  laughing, '  there's  no  such  hurry  as  that ;  toflBOROw 
we  are  going  to  draw  Westenra's  cover — what  do  you  say  if  you  meet  ua 
there  by  eight  o'clock — and  we'll  decide  the  bet.' 

^  *  Agre^'  said  I ;  and  shaking  hands  with  the  whole  party  I  folded  iip 
my  paper,  placed  it  in  my  pocket,  and  wished  them  good  night. 

'*  Sleep  was,  however,  the  last  thing  in  my  thoughts  ;  repairil^^  to  tJie 
little  public-house  where  1  left  my  friend  Dan,  I  asked  him  if  he  knew 
any  one  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  who  could  tell  at  a 
where  a  hare  or  a  covey  was  to  be  found. 

«« <  To  be  sure,'  said  he  at  once ;  '  there's  a  bov  below  knowa  every  ^ 

and  every  bird  in  the  country.    Tim  Daly  would  bring  you,  dark  aa  tko 
night  is,  to  the  very  spot  where  you'd  fine  one.' 

*<  In  a  few  minutes  I  had  made  Mr.  Tim's  acquaintance  and  arranged 
with  him  to  meet  me  at  the  cover  on  the  following  nomin^  a  code  cC 
signals  being  established  between  ua  by  which  he  waa  to  convey  to 
information  of  where  a  hare  was  lying,  or  a  covey  to  be  sprung* 

^  A  little  before  eight  I  was  standing  beside  *  Paul '  on  tko 
spot,  the  centre  of  an  admiring  circle,  who,  whatever  their  ndsgivingv  aa 
to  his  boasted  skill,  had  only  one  opinion  about  his  shapes  and  qualities 

<'  *  Splendid  foreliand' — '  what  legs' — *  look  at  hia  haunches* — *  aad  ao 
deep  in  the  heart' — ^were  the  exclamations  heard  on  every  side— 4ill  a  rosy 
cheeked  fat  little  fellow  growing  impatient  at  the  delay,  cried  out 

^ '  Come^  Mr.  O'Kelly,  mount  if  you  please,  and  come  alo^g.' 

<<  I  tightened  my  girth — sprang  into  the  saddle — my  only  care  bcii^  to 
keep  my  toes  in  as  straight  a  line  as  I  could  with  my  feeL  Beibre  we 
proceeded  half  a  mile,  I  aaw  Tim  seated  on  a  stile,  scratcfaiog^kii 
u  a  very  knowing  manner ;  upon  which,  I  rode  out  from  the  party, 
lookinff  intently  at  the  furze  cover  in  front,  called  out— 

^ '  Keep  back  the  dogs  there — call  them  ofi* — ^hush,  not  a  word*' 

«<  The  hounds  were  called  in,  the  party  reined  back  their 
all  sat  silent  spectators  of  my  movements. 
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"  When  suddenly  I  toiiclied  Paul  in  both  fl  inks,  down  he  dropped,  like 
a  parish  clerk,  Ktiff  and  motionless  as  a  statue* 

"  •  What's  that  ?'    cried  two  or  three  behind. 

"  *  He's  setting,'    said  I  in  a  wlilsper. 

"  *  What  is  it,  though  ?*    said  one. 

*^ '  A  liarc ! '  said  I,  and  at  the  same  instant  I  shouted  to  lay  on  the 
dogs,  and  tipping  Paul's  ears,  forward  I  went.  Out  bolted  puss,  and 
away  we  started  across  the  country,  I  leading  and  taking  all  before  me. 

"  We  killed  in  half  an  hour,  and  found  ourselves  not  far  I'rom  the  first 
cover ;  my  friend  Tim,  being  as  before  in  advance,  making  the  same 
signal  as  at  first.  The  same  performance  was  now  repeated.  Paul  went 
through  his  part  to  perfection ;  and  notwithstanding  the  losses,  a  general 
cheer  saluted  us  as  we  sprung  to  our  legs,  and  dashed  after  the  dogs. 

'<Of  course  I  didn't  spare  himi  every  thing  now  depended  on  my 
sustaining  our  united  fame  ;  and  there  was  nothing  too  higli  or  too  wide 
for  me  that  morning. 

"* What  will  you  take  for  liin,  Mr.  O'Kelly?'  was  the  question  of 
each  man,  as  he  came  up  to  the  lust  field. 

"*  Would  you  like  any  further  proof  ?'  said  L  *Is  any  gentleman 
dissatisfied  ? ' 

"  A  general  *  No'  was  the  answer  ;  and  again  the  offers  were  received 
from  every  quarter,  while  they  produced  the  bank  notes,  and  settled  their 
bets.  It  was  no  part  of  my  game,  however,  to  sell  him ;  the  trick 
might  be  discovered  before  I  left  the  country,  and  if  so,  there  wouldn't  be 
a  whole  bone  remaining  in  my  skin. 

*'  My  refusal  evidently  heightened  both  my  value  and  higy  and  I  sincerely 
believe  that  no  story  I  could  tell,  on  our  ride  back  to  town,  tvould  not 
have  met  credence  that  morning;  and  indeed,  to  do  myself  justice,  I 
tried  my  popularity  to  its  utmost. 

*^  By  way  of  a  short  cut  back,  as  the  fair  was  to  begin  at  noon,  we  took 
a  difiVrent  route,  which  led  across  some  grass  fields,  and  a  small  river.  In 
traversing  this,  I  unfortunately  was  in  the  middle  of  some  miraculous 
anecdote,  and  entirely  forgot  my  pony  and  his  acquirements ;  and  as 
he  stopped  to  drink,  without  thinking  of  what  I  was  doing,  with  the 
common  instinct  of  a  rider,  I  touched  him  with  the  spur.  Scarcely  had  the 
rowel  reached  his  side,  when  down  he  fell,  sending  me  head  foremost  over 
his  neck  into  the  water.  For  a  second  or  two  the  strength  of  the  current 
carried  me  along,  and  it  was  only  after  a  devil  of  a  scramble  I  gained 
my  IcgS)  And  reached  the  bank  wet  through  and  heartily  ashamed  of 
myself^ 

"•Eh,  O* Kelly,  what  the  deuce  was  that?'    cried  one  of  the  party, 
as  a  roar  of  laugliter  broke  from  amongst  them. 

"  •  Ah ! '  said  I  mournfully,  '  I  wasn't  quick  enough.' 

** '  Quick  enough !'  cried  they.  ^  Egad,  I  never  saw  any  thing  like  it* 
Why,  man,  you  were  shot  off  like  an  arrow.' 

"  <  Leaped  off,  if  you  please,'  said  I,  with  an  air  of  offended  dignity 
— •  leaped  off— didn't  you  see  it  ?* 

•«  •  See  what  ?' 

" '  The  salmon,  to  be  sure.  A  twelve  pounder,  as  sure  as  my  name's 
O'Kelly.    He  set  it' 

"  •  Set  a  salmon ! '  shouted  twenty  voices  in  a  breath.  *  The  thing's 
impossible.' 

**  •  Would  you  like  a  bet  on  it  ?'  asked  I  drily. 
No,  no — damn  it ;  no  more  bets ;  bnt  surely- 


i(  ( 


<•  <  Too  provoking,  after  all,'   muttered  I,  '  to  have  lost  so  fine  a  fish. 
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and  get  such  a  ducking  ;*  and  with  that  I  mounted  my  barb,  and  waving 
my  hand,  wished  them  a  good-bye,  and  galloped  into  Killaloe. 

"  This  story  I  have  only  related,  because  insignificant  as  it  was,  it 
became  in  a  manner  the  pivot  of  my  then  fate  in  life.  The  jockey  at 
once  made  me  an  offer  of  partnership  in  his  traffic,  displaying  before  me 
the  numerous  advantages  of  such  a  proposal.  I  was  a  disengaged  man — 
my  prospects  not  peculiarly  brilliant — the  state  of  my  exchequer  by  no 
means  encouraging  the  favourite  nostrum  of  a  return  to  cash  payments, 
and  so  I  acceded,  and  entered  at  once  upon  my  new  profession  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  I  was  always  able  to  command,  no  matter  what  line  of  life 
solicited  my  adoption. 

*<  But  it's  near  one  o'clock,  and  so  now,  Mr.  O'Leary,  if  you've  no 
objection,  we*ll  have  a  grill  and  a  glass  of  Madeira,  and  then,  tf  you  can 
keep  awake  an  hour  or  so  longer,  TU  try  and  finish  my  adventures." 


HUNTING  CROEUS. 

Hurrah  for  the  chase !  for  the  royal  old  sport. 
The  beloved  of  the  castle,  the  cottage,  the  court. 
Old  chivalry  wakes«  as  our  sweet  bugles  blow, 
And  the  forest  resounds  to  our  bold  Tally-ho ! 

Tally-ho!  Tally-ho  1 

Tally-ho,  Tally-ho,  Tally-ho ! 

Hurrah  for  the  chase !  for  the  gallant  array, 
Of  the  courser  foam-flecked,  and  the  red  coat  so  gay  ; 
Of  the  hounds  rushing  on  like  the  torrent's  white  flow. 
With  deep  musical  answer  to,  Hark  !  Tally-ho  ! 

Tally-ho  !  Tally-ho !  &c.  &c. 

Hurrah  for  the  chase  1  tho'  we  meet  not  the  glance 
Or  the  sweet  voice  of  woman  in  this  our  wild  dance, 
Yet  gaily  lead  off  1  in  her  voice  soft  and  low. 
There's  more  danger  by  far  than  in  loud  Tally-ho  ! 

Tally-ho  I  Tally-ho  I  &c.  &c. 

Hurrah  for  the  chase  1  let  the  strangers  come  see 
How  defenders  are  trained  for  this  land  of  the  free. 
How  the  huntsman  can  share  in  the  battle-field's  glow. 
And  the  war-cry  he  practised  in  bold  Tally-ho  I 

Tally-ho!  Tally-ho!  &c.  &c. 

Will  they  shrink  from  the  glitter  of  bayonet  or  lance. 
Who  never  recoil'd  from  the  torrent  or  fence  ? 
Will  the  voice  of  their  cheer,  ss  they  charge  on  the  foe. 
Be  less  fearless  and  free  than  their  own  Tally-ho ! 

Tally-ho  1  Tally-ho !  &c.  &c. 

Here's  a  health  to  ye  all,  my  brave  comrades,  well  tried. 
Who  have  ridden  full  many  a  field  side  by  side  ; 
And  long  with  light  heart  and  bold  hand  may  ye  go. 
To  the  hounds'  merry  music,  and  sweet  Tailyio  1 

Tally-ho  I  Tally-ho  I  &c.  &c. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  8ia  ASTLEY  PASTON  COOFEE>  lAftT.^ 


Thb  work  before  us — although,  as  iti 
aathor  observes  in  his  preface,  "  it 
must  be  always  to  the  relatives,  the 
friends,  and  even  the  acquaintances  of 
tiie  person  whose  life  is  delineated,  a 
source  of  melancholy  satisfaction" — 
will  not  prove  so  generally  interesting 
asthongnit  were  the  history  of  one  who, 
without  any  aid  from  station  or  for- 
tune,  had  risen  from  an  humble  posi- 
tion, and  attained  the  highest  honours 
of  his  profession  solely  by  the  perse- 
verance of  his  industry  and  the  exer- 
tion of  his  abilities. 

The  young  aspirant  for  fame  and 
distinction  in  any  profession — particu- 
larly if  his  means  be  humble,  and  his 
success  therefore  in  a  greater  degree 
dependant  on  himself — loves  to  con- 
template the  career  of  those  who  have 
toiled  on  through  all  the  cares  and 
troubles  that  beset  the  first  steps 
in  the  path  of  life — who,  perhaps, 
with  the  cold  sneers  of  the  world, 
have  felt  all  the  bitterness  of  poverty 
amid  the  many  sore  and  trying  diffi- 
culties of  their  **  early  struggles ;" 
but  who  have  at  length  overcome 
them,  and  by  the  exercise  of  their  ta- 
lents, and  the  ceaseless  eiforts  of  un- 
tiring, indefatigable  industry  reached 
the  goal  of  their  ambition,  and  won 
for  themselves  a  name  which  the  world 
eould  withhold  no  longer. 

In  the  life  of  one  who  has  thus  at- 
tained to  eminence,  the  young  tyro  in 
the  outset  of  his  own  career  can  feel 
his  interest  aroused,  and  all  his  warm- 
est sympathies  awakened.  He  can 
trace  in  every  circumstance  •  of  the 
life  that  is  pictured  before  him — in  its 
every  struggle — its  every  disappoint- 
ment at  first — some  resemblance  to 
))is  own,  and  he  can  thus  be  led  to 
beKeve  that  for  him  too  the  course  is 
open,  and  to  hope  that  he  also  may 
reach  the  goal — a  winner  in  the  race 
of  fame.  There  is  somiething  in  every 
sentence  to  rivet  his  attention,  and  he 
is  carried  on  throngh  all  its  details — 
unwearied,  because  they  come  home 


to  his  own  feelings,  and  he  ean  say^ 
*'  such  difficulties  I  too  have  sur- 
mounted, and  si}ch  will  I  yet  over- 
come." He  ean  then  read  with  breath- 
less interest  the  visions  of  happiness 
which  were  opened  to  the  eye  of  tfaf 
poor  beginner  by  the  receipt  of  his 
''first  guinea,"  and  can  follow  him  from 
that  moment  eagerly  and  anxiously, 
as  step  by  step  he  steadily  advances 
until  he  reaches  in  triumph  the  proud 
position  which  lie  so  long  and  so  pa- 
tiently has  sought. 

But  the  biography  before  us  is  of 
one  who  entered  on  his  professional 
career  with  all  the  adventitious  aids  of 
birth,  position*  And  fortune.  His  road 
to  eminence,  although  re<|uiring  the 
energies  of  his  talent  to  enable  him 
successfully  to  journey  over  it,  was 
yet  without  the  many  hills  and  hol- 
lows— the  obstructions  which  compa- 
rative poverty  and  the  want  of  a  coa- 
neetion  have  thrown  so  olten  in  the 
way  of  some  of  the  brightest  orna^ 
ments  of  the  medical  profession. 

There  is  always  a  certain  degree  of 
interest  attached  to  the  life  of  any  one 
distinguished  above  his  fellows,  whether 
his  position  be  attained  by  the  power 
of  his  own  talents,  or  by  those  rortuL 
tons  circumstances  which  so  frequently 
place  a  man  of  little  more  than  ord£- 
narv  intellect  in  a  situation  whicl^ 
without  them  ke  never  would  have 
reached. 

So  fkr  as  an  interest  Qf  this  des^rip* 
tion  goes,  we  think  the  work  befoi*c 
us  may  well  excite  it ;  but  we  repeat, 
there  is  but  little  claim  on  the  sympar- 
thies  of  that  class  of  readers  who 
should  be  expected  to  reap  the  great- 
est benefits  from  it  and  from  the 
example  of  its  subject,  vis. — the  young 
members  of  the  medical  profession. 

The  author  appears  to  take  tho 
greatest  pains  to  prove  how  totally 
independent  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was 
both  by  birth  and  fortune,  of  the  diil 
ficulties  which  others  have  been  obliged 
to  encounter  in  the  commencement  of 


•  Life  of  Sir  Astley  Paston  Cooper,  Bart.,  &c.  kc.    By  Barnsby  Blake  Cooper, 
Psq.,  F.R.S.    In  two  volumes  8vo.    Parker ;  London,  1843. 
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their  career;  and  we  really  think 
there  is  nothing  so  peculiarly  worthy 
of  admiration  in  the  successful  life 
off  as  he  is  pleased  to  designate  hinif 
"  one  of  the  most  illustrious  surgeons 
that  ever  adorned  the  science  he  pro- 
fessed." 

There  are  certainly  many  things  to 
interest  us  in  these  volumes,  hut  not 
by  any  means^  to  that  absorbing  de- 
gree which  the  author  seems  to  think 
must  be  felt  as  a  matter  of  course. 
That  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  a  clever 
roan  there  is  no  douot ;  but  that  his 
talents  were  so  exceedingly  pre-eminent 
as  to  warrant  his  biographer  in  assum- 
ing a  tone  of  such  ultra-laudation^  we 
deny. 

He  tells  us  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
was  his  onclcy  and  that  if»  in  his  un- 
dertaking* (as  his  biographer,)  his 
expressions  may  be  thought  to  savour 
somewhat  of  extravagance,  the  respect 
he  entertained  for  him  from  the  period 
of  his  boyhood,  the  gratitude  he  owes 
him  for  the  instruction  he  derived  at 
bis  bands,  and  the  affection  he  always 
bore  towards  him  as  a  relative,  may 
surely  be  admitted,  if  not  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  fault,  at  least  in  extenua- 
tion of  its  degree,  and  that  <'  partiality 
can  scarcely  be  considered  culpable 
when  its  absence  would  be  almost  cri- 
minal.'* 

We  can  fully  appreciate  and  respect 
the  feelings  which  nave  prompted  Mr. 
Cooper  to  display  so  stronp^  a  par- 
tiality for  the  character,  private  and 
public,  of  his  uncle.  There  can  be 
none  more  williiur — ^none  more  anxious 
to  make  every  aUowance  for  such  feel- 
ings, and  to  give  them  the  full  meed 
of  credit  which  is  their  due ;  but  still 
we  must  say,  that  as  a  biogprapher 
Mr.  Cooper  should  not  have  suffered 
them  to  betray  him  into  the  error  of 
letting  tbem  appear  so  visibly  upon  the 
surface  of  bis  work. 

Considering  the  very  high  position 
to  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper  attained — 
•  position  which  we  mi^ht  naturally 
expect  would  afford  so  nch  a  field  for 
the  biographer — the  book  is  very  little 
remarkable  either  for  anecdote  or  en- 
tertaming  correspondence ;  and  we 
cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
beliering  how  much  more  of  interest 
woold  be  attached  to  the  life  of  one 
of  our  own  professional  men  (we  speak 
of  Dublin)  of  the  same  standing,  or  of 
a  grade  or  two  below  it. 


Sir  Astley  Cooper's  success  in  life 
was,  we  think,  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  his  easy  kindness  of  manner, 
steadiness  of  nerve,  and  pleasing  per- 
sonal appearance,  qualifications  which 
he  pos»essed  in  an  eminent  degree, 
and  the  more  likely  to  win  success, 
as  they  were  riu'cly  to  be  met  with 
among  his  cotemporaries. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  there  are  many  members  of  the 
medical  profession  amongst  us,  wbo,  if 
they  moved  in  the  same  sphere  and 
with  the  same  opportunities  as  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  would  prove  themselves 
in  the  knowledge  and  science  of  their 
profession,  at  least  fully  hb  equals,  and 
m  general  information  and  fiterarv  at- 
tainments immeasurably  his  superiors. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper's  biographer 
states — somewhat  unnecessarily — that 
in  literature  and  science  unconnected 
with  his  profession  he  was  by  no  means 

Eroficient,  and  that  at  no  period  of 
is  life  was  the  amount  of  his  classical 
knowledge  such  as  to  indues  him  to 
peruse  Uie  works  generally  rend  by 
the  more  advanced  in  such  pursuits ; 
the  gratification  which  they  are  eapa- 
ble  of  affording  to  the  polished  scholar, 
being  to  him  more  than  counterba- 
lanced bv  the  drudgery  ho  had  to  en- 
counter m  arriring  at  the  interpreta- 
tion. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  very  low  standard 
of  acquirements  for  a  distinguiahed 
member  of  a  most  aooomplisbed  pro- 
fession,  and  we  are  happy  to  thank»  b 
rather  the  exception  than  the  role. 
We  know  of  no  class,  who  in  all 
times  and  all  countries  have  laid  «»- 
neral  science  and  literature  ondn* 
heavier  obligations  than  the  membcra 
of  the  healing  art ;  nor  are  there  any 
who  have  been  more  conspicuous  for 
purity  and  elegance  of  style«  riassiral 
neatness,  and  graceful  leanuJig»  than 
such,  when  they  have  appeared  before 
the  world  as  authors. 

Astlev  Paston  Cooper  was  tbe  Ibarth 
son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Cooper** 


the  descendant  of  an  old  and  highJ  v  re» 
spectable  Norfolk  family — snd  was  bom 
at  Brook  Hall,  near  Spottesham  in 
Norfolk  on  the  23d  of  August*  17m. 
Hb  mother  appears  to  have  been  a 
lady  dbtiugubhed  for  her  literary  par- 
suits  no  less  than  for  her  private  rir^ 
tues,  and  tram  her  and  hb  lather 
Astley  received  the  rudiments  of  hb 
early  education^  hb  only  other 
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ceptor  being  a  Mr.  Larke,  the  master 
of  the  village  school.  It  is  stated  that 
at  this  time  he  was  remarkable  for 
anything  but  assiduity  and  attention 
to  study  of  any  sort,  although  he  oc* 
casionally  exhibited  traces  of  an  unu- 
sually quick  perception  and  active 
intellectual  powers.  ' 

It  appears  he  was  at  this  period^ 
and  even  for  years  after,  extremely 
wild,  and  delighting  in  all  kinds  of 
mischief — escaping  whenever  he  found 
it  possible  from  his  teachers  to  join 
in  whatever  sports  were  going  forward 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  continually 
engaged  in  a  variety  of  pranks  which 
created  alarm  in  the  minds  of  his 
family,  and  occasionally  were  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  bring  upon  him  his 
parents*  displeasure. 

There  are  several  anecdotes  of  his 
adventures  at  this  time  to  be  found  in 
the  furst  volume ;  but  we  can  see  no- 
thing more  in  them  than  the  life  of 
any  school-boy  would  afford.  We 
willf  however,  give  our  readers  one 
or  two  specimens,  and  let  them  judge 
for  themselves  :— 

**  Havino^  climbed  one  day  to  the  roof 
of  one  of  tne  aisles  of  Brook  church,  he 
lost  his  hold,  and  was  precipitated  to 
the  ground,  but  providentially  escaped 
with  only  a  few  bruises.  He  was  al- 
ways fond  of  playing  with  donkies,  or 
dickies,  as  they  are  called  in  Norfolk, 
and  provoking  them  'till  they  kicked 
him,  and  he  bore  many  marks  for  some 
time  of  their  violence.  One  day  when 
he  was  riding  a  horse  which  he  had 
caught  on  Welbcck  Common,  near  the 
house,  he  directed  the  animal  with  his 
whip  to  leap  over  a  cow  which  was  lying 
on  tne  ground ;  but  the  cow  rose  at  the 
instant,  and  overthrew  both  the  horse 
and  its  rider,  who  had  his  collar-bone 
broken  in  the  fall. 

'*  On  one  occasion  the  bell  to  summon 
the  scholars  had  rung,  and  they  were 
all  hastening  to  the  school-room,  when 
some  one  snatched  a  hat  from  one  of 
the  boys*  heads  and  threw  it  into  one  of 
the  *  meres,'  or  ponds  of  water,  which 
are  situated  in  the  village,  and  by  which 
they  were  passing.  The  boy,  lamenting 
the  loss  of  his  bat,  and  fearing  he  should 
be  punished  fur  his  absence  from  the 
school,  was  crying  very  bitterly,  when 
there  came  to  the  spot  a  young  gentle- 
man dressed,  as  w*a8  then  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  in  a  scarlet  coat,  a  three-cocked 
hat,  a  glased  black  collar  or  stock,  nan- 
keen small  clothes,  and  white  silk  stock- 
ing8.-.his  hair  hanging  in  ringlets  down 


his  back.  He  seeing  the  boy  crying, 
and  being  informed  of  the  cause  of  his 
sorrow,  deliberately  marched  into  the 
water,  obtained  the  hat,  and  returned 
it  to  the  unlucky  owner.  This  young 
gentleman  was  no  other  than  Master 
Astley  Cooper,  &c." 

Mr.  Cooper,  in  relating  these  ad- 
ventures and  pranks  of  his  uncle^  says: 

"  Although  by  some  they  may  be 
looked  upon  as  merely  the  acts  of  a 
careless,  headstrong  child,  and  unwor- 
thy of  notice  in  a  life  so  signalized  as 
that  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  they  never- 
theless, to  those  who  delight  to  trace 
the  man  in  the  boy,  possess  an  abundant 
share  of  interest." 

Now,  with  every  possible  deference 
to  Mr.  Cooper,  we  cannot  exactly  un- 
derstand by  what  course  of  reasoning 
he  can  prove  any  analogy  between  a 
love  for  provoking  donkies  and  a  fond- 
ness for  anatomical  pursuits,  or  he- 
two.-'n  directing  a  horse  to  leap  over  a 
cow  and  the  performance  of  a  success- 
ful surgical  operation ;  and  we  can 
only  say,  that  if  a  predilection  for  such 
pursuits  be  an  omen  of  future  great- 
ness in  the  medical  profession,  there 
are  sundry  young  gentlemen  of  the 
present  day  for  whom  we  may  aug^r 
a  most  brilliant  and  successful  career. 
There  is  one  anecdote,  however,  which 
we  think  well  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  is 
strikingly  illustrative  of  that  readiness 
and  self-possession  which  so  eminently 
distinguished  him  in  after  life ; — the 
circumstance  to  which  it  relates  oc- 
curred when  he  was  about  thirteen^ 
and  happened  as  follows.  After  allud- 
ing to  his  foster  mother — 

"  A  son  of  this  person's,  somewhat 
older  than  Astley  Cooper,  had  been  or- 
dered by  his  father  to  convev  some  coals 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Castell,  the  vicar, 
and  while  on  the  road,  by  some  accident 
the  poor  lad  fell  down  in  front  of  the 
cart,  the  wheel  of  which,  before  he 
could  recover  himself,  passsd  over  his 
thigh,  and,  among  other  injuries,  caused 
the  laceration  o?  its  principal  artery. 
The  unfortunate  boy,  paralyzed  by  the 
shock  of  the  accident  and  sinking  under 
the  loss  of  blood — ^the  flow  of  which  was 
attempted  to  be  stopped  by  the  pressure 
of  handkerchiefs  applied  to  the  part  only 
— was  carried  almost  exhausted  to  his 
home,  where,  Astley  Cooper  having 
heard  of  the  accident  which  had  befallen 
his  foster-brother,  almost  immediatel; 
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afterwards  arrived.  The  bleeding  was 
continuiDg,  or  probably  having  for  a 
time  ceased,  had  oroken  out  afresh.  All 
was  alarm  and  confusion,  when  the 
younor  Astley  in  the  midst  of  the  dis- 
tressmg  scene,  alone  capable  of  delibe- 
rating, and  perceiving  the  necessity  of 
instantly  preventing  further  loss  of 
6tood,  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  en* 
circle  the  limb  with  his  pocket-handker« 
chief  above  the  wound,  and  afterwards 
to  bind  it  round  so  tightly  that  it  acted 
M  ii  ligature  upon  the  wounded  vessel 
aiid  fjtopped  the  bleeding.  To  these 
means  his  foster-brother  owed  a  pro- 
longation of  life  until  the  arrival  of  the 
surgeon  who  had  been  sent  for  from 
London." 

The  gratitude  of  the  friends  of  this 
poor  boy*  and  the  flattering  applauses 
of  his  own  for  his  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casion^ appears  to  have  given  his 
thoughts  their  first  bent  towards  the 
profession  of  surgery.  The  success 
of  his  uncle,  Mr.  William  Cooper  of 
London,  together  with  his  own  pre- 
vious inattention  to  study  and  perhaps 
positive  dislike  to  a  college  fife  and 
literary  pursuits,  had  also  considerable 
weight  with  him  ;  but  it  was  not  until 
a  later  period  that  he  determined  to 
devote  bis  life  to  it 

The  anecdote  above  related  is  the 
oni^  one  of  his  **  boyhood  years*'  in 
which  we  can  trace  the  slightest  ap- 
proach to  **  the  character  of  the  man 
in  the  hoy  ;*'  and  we  hope  Mr.  Cooper 
will  not  be  angry  with  us  fur  our 
inability  to  perceive  any  great  pre- 
cocity of  intellect  displayed  by  his  uncle 
in  such  feats  as  climbing  on  the  roof 
of  a  church — ripping  open  old  pillows, 
and  letting  the  feathers  fly  from  the 
belfry  to  fall  as  if  they  had  been  a 
shower  from  the  clouds,  and  thus 
frighten  away  the  little  wits  the  poor 
rustics  possessed,  with  sundry  other  si- 
milar performances  which  in  our  daya— 
doubtless  owing  to  our  lack  of  pro- 
phetic vision — instead  of  being  looked 
apon  as  forebodings  of  future  distinc- 
tion, would  very  probably  entail  upon 
the  unfortunate  perpetrator  no  other 
reward  than  a  sound  flogging. 

In  such  wild  freaks  as  these,  Astley 
Cooper  seems  to  have  spent  the  greater 
portion  of  his  time  until  his  thoughts 
were  again  brought  back  to  surgery 
by  the  representations  of  his  umle, 
Mr.  William  Coopt*r,  who  was  himself 
a  surgeon  of  considerable  eminence. 


■*  The  animated  descriptions  of  Loo- 
don  and  its  scenes,  and  the  numeroaa 
anecdotes  which  his  uncle,  who  mixed 
much  in  society,  would  narrate  in  th« 
presence  of  his  young  nephew,  led  kin 
earnestly  to  bend  his  thoughts  towarda 
the  metropolis,  and  determined  his  se- 
lection of  that  profession  which,  from 
his  uncle's  position  and  influence,  offered 
him,  above  all  others,  an  advantageooa 
opening. 

"  St  til,  however,  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  much  of  this  anxiety 
to  visit  London  was  attributable  rather 
to  his  taste  for  pleasure  and  ezettooBeiit 
than  to  any  wish  for  industrious  employ- 
ment. For  when  he  had  finallv  «leter- 
mined  on  becoming  bis  uncles  pupil 
(which  was  not.  Sir  Astley  used  to  say, 
until  after  witnessing  an  operation  for 
the  extraction  of  stone  by  Dr.  Doune« 
of  Korwich,)  there  was  no  evidence  of 
his  making  any  special  resoloUoa  of  de- 
votion to  his  adopted  science,  or  exhi- 
biting any  unusual  desire  for  achieviay 
greatness  of  name  iu  its  pursuit.'* 

Accordingly  in  August  1784,  bcii^ 
theh  kbout  sixteen,  he  went  to  Loadoo 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  tKo  hof^am 
of  Mr.  Clive,  a  man  of  some  note  in 
the  professiQn,  and  one  of  the  siugeuns 
of  St.  Thomas's  ho^ital,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  a  few  pnpila  to 
board  with  him. 

Here  he  appears  to  have  imbibed 
those  democratic  feelings  which  abed 
their  baneful  influence  on  the  drvie 
which  now  surrounded  him,  and  whidi 
were  at  the  time  fast  spreading  tlkem- 
selves  over  Europe.  Mr  Cooper» 
speaking  of  this  period,  remarka:-^ 

"  Nothing  could  have  been  more  pro- 
bable  than  that  a  young  nan  of  aroetit 
and  sanguine  temper  like  Astlev  Cooper 
should  be  captivated  by  a  set  of  opinioat 
at  variance  with  those  of  the  strirter 
aristocratic  school  In  which  he  bad  b«v« 
educated;  possessing  to  him  all  tbe 
charms  of  novelty,  fre««doB  fVoa  re- 
straint, and  ostensibly  having  for  tbdr 
object  a  state  of  social  perfWrtion  wWirb 
he  had  not  then  experience  enoogli  |« 
determine  to  be  altogether  rtopian.** 

Even  the  religious  prindpica  of 
Astlev  Cooper  seem  to  have  been  in- 
fected for  a  tima  by  bis  asaoctatiun 
witb  Home  Took,  TbelwaU,  Ikr.. 
among  whom  aubjecti  of  relicion  «< 
either  ridiculed,  or  wbol^ 
gardud.  However  hb  tntcrcevrw 
with  such  men  ailectcd   Ibr  a  lint 
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his  opinions,  he  appears  to  have 
afterwards  exchanged  them  for  others 
of  a  somewhat  more  loyal  nature, 
which  change  was  partly  brought 
about  by  the  inhuman  scenes  he  wit- 
nessed during  the  progress  of  the 
French  revolution,  partly  by  other 
reasons. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  which 
may  well  afford  considerable  scope  to 
the  inquiring  mind  of  some  political 
philosopher,  that  a  decided  tendency 
to  whig-radicalism  has  always  been  a 
characteristic  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  one 
infallible  means  of  exorcising  this  half 
rebellious  spirit.  Let  the  most  ultra 
whig-radical  of  them  all  come  once 
within  the  influence  of  a  royal  smile, 
and,  as  if  by  magic,  the  cloud  which 
enveloped  his  political  opinions  is  dis- 
pelled—let  him  but  feel  the  touch  of 
that  sacred  finger  which  is  proverbially 
gifted  with  the  power  of  curing  the 
'<  king*s  evil,"  and,  like  that  disease, 
all  his  preconceived  ideas  of  radicalism 
and  democracy  are  dissipated  as  by  a 
spell,  and  he  comes  forth  a  highly  re- 
spectable Tory  1  Democracy  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly convenient  creed  for  those 
who  have  nothing  to  lose — the  pro- 
fessed object  of  its  followers  being  to 
reduce  all  ahove  them  to  their  own 
level ;  but  we  never  knew  any  to 
carry  the  feeling  so  far  as  to  consi- 
der themselves  on  a  level  with  those 
helow  them. 

Astley  Cooper  does  not  appear  at 
first  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the 
acquisition  of  professional  knowledge 
with  any  greater  degree  of  zeal  than 
he  had  previously  bestowed  on  his  lite- 
rary studies  ;  his  social  qualities  open- 
ed the  way  to  an  intimacy  with  young 
men  of  his  own  standing  in  London, 
and  in  their  company  he  suffered  him- 
self to  be  led  into  all  the  dissipations 
the  metropolis  afforded.  However,  in 
the  year  following  he  became  as  re- 
markable for  his  industry  as  he  had 
formerly  been  for  his  idleness,  and  had 
attained  a  degree  of  anatomical  know- 
ledge far  beyond  that  possessed  by  any 
Other  of  the'  pupils  of  his  own  stand- 
ing in  the  hospital  to  which  he  was 
attached. 

From  this  period  his  rise  in  his  pro- 
fession was  steady  and  rapid.  He  had 
made  such  progress  in  his  knowledge 
of  anatomy,  in  his  second  session,  that 


he  was  frequently  cilled  upon  by  the " 
pupils  to  assist  and  direct  them  in  their 
dissections,  and  proving  by  his  ready 
concession  to  their  wishes  that  he  had 
both  the  knowledge  and  industry  re^ 
quisite  to  facilitate  their  labours,  he  at 
once  established  a  reputation  which 
made  him  sought  after  by  his  fellow 
pupils  as  their  demonstrator,  and  after- 
wards procured  him,  immediately  on 
the  ofiice  becoming  vacant,  the  offer  of 
this  desirable  position. 

Thus  early  did  Astley  Cooper  arrive 
at  distinction ;  doubtless  his  talents 
and  the  considerable  portion  of  know- 
ledge which  they  had  enabled  him  to 
acquire  in  so  short  a  time  were,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  cause  of  his  success ; 
but  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they 
were  the  sole  means  which  led  to  it. 
If  he  had  been,  like  many  others  of 
his  profession,  thrown  entirely  upon 
his  own  resources,  without  friends  and 
without  any  influence,  save  what  his 
talent  could  procure  him,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  would  have  been 
left  to  struggle  on  through  all  the  dif- 
ficulties which  so  many  others  have 
been  obliged  to  overcome,  until  time, 
or  perhaps  chance,  should  have  brought 
him  into  notice. 

However  the  partiality  of  his  bio- 
grapher may  lead  him  to  suppose  that 
to  his  own  powers  alone  he  was  in- 
debted for  this  early  advancement,  we 
must  believe  that  at  least  an  equal 
share  of  thanks  is  due  to  his  connexion 
with  Mr.  William  Cooper,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  eminent  medical  men,  the 
personal  friends  and  professional  asso- 
ciates of  that  gentleman.  There  are 
too  many  instances  of  men  of  first-rate 
abilities,  possessing  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  all  requisites  for  success 
wasting  away  whole  years  of  life  with- 
out obtaining  it,  to  allow  us  to  believe 
that  so  very  young  a  man  as  Astley 
Cooper  then  was,  both  in  years  and 
in  professional  knowledge — no  matter 
how  commanding  his  talents  might  be 
— could  have  attained  to  such  a  posi- 
tion without  other  assistance  than  his 
own. 

We,  therefore,  by  no  means  advise 
any  young  student,  to  be  led  by  this 
portion  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  life  into 
the  igms  fatuus  belief,  that  he  may 
commence  the  first  session  of  his  pro- 
fessional studios  in  idleness  and  dissi- 
pation, and  in  the  second  be  chosen 
as  a  demonstrator.    If  he  does,  he 
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wiU  be  apt  to  find  ihe  bright  dream  of 
his  ainbitioD  fade  away  into  ''  airy  no- 
thiugs,"  unless  indeed  he  happens  to 
have  an  uncle  surgeon  of  a  chiefs  of  a 
metropolitan  hospital. 

By  whatever  means  Astley  Cooper 
was  thus  early  distinguished,  it  seems 
to  have  given  a  spur  to  his  assiduity 
and  to  have  caused  him  daiW  to  be« 
come  more  and  more  attacheti  to  ana- 
tomical pursuits:  for,  from  this  period, 
no  labour  was  too  great,  scarcely  any 
obstacle  sufficient,  to  prevent  his  be- 
coming acquainted  with  every  feature 
the  most  mnmte,  of  any  case  attended 
with  circumstances  of  peculiar  interest 
which  happened  to  come  within  his 
notice.  Every  study  unconnected 
with  the  immediate  matters  of  his 
profession  was  wholly  neglected ; 
mdeed  he  never  displayed  any  fond- 
ness for  literature,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn  from  his  biography,  and  he  seems 
to  have  given  up  h'ls  entire  mind  to 
the  practice  of  anatomy  and  its  various 
details. 

It  appears  strange  that  a  man  should 
have  occupied  the  exalted  position  of 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  for  such  a  time, 
and  in  a  country  so  pre-eminent  fur 
literary  acquirement  as  England,  with 
so  small  a  share  of  learning  and  genfr> 
ral  information  as  he  possessed.  But 
these  are  oualifications  by  no  means 
indispensable  or  essential  to  his  branch 
of  the  medical  profession,  when  com- 
pared with  what  the  physician  finds 
necessary  not  only  for  occupying,  but 
maintaining  his  station  in  society. 

The  world  can,  in  a  great  measure, 
constitute  itself  the  j  udffc  of  a  surgeon's 
success,  and  to  a  certam  degree  appre- 
ciate in  him  those  powers  whioh»  in  a 
physician — because  he  possesses  not  the 
same  means  of  showing  them— it  does 
not  onderstasd. 

The  cases  in  which  the  former  is 
called  upon  to  act  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  open  to  every  eve ;  and  if  he 
possess  a  manner  of  cool  and  perfect 
■elf-possession,  unflinching  nerve,  a 
quick  eye,  confidence,  and  a  steady 
band,  the  odds  are  at  least  twenty  to 
one  in  his  favour,  that  the  world  will 
pronounce  him  a  clever  fellow,  and 
never  give  itself  the  trouble  to  enquire, 
how  far  his  skill  be  the  mere  exertion 
of  manoal  dexterity,  quickness  of  eye, 
and  steady  coolness,  or  the  result  of 
profound  anatomical  knowletfee,  and 
thorough  intimaoy  with  hi«  saqject. 


But  to  return  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 
In  1737  he  visitoii  Edinburgh,  where 
he  studied  for  souie  months.  In  this 
portion  of  tlie  book  there  are  some 
brief  but  amusing  sketches  of  the  leai^ 
ing  characters  of  the  medical  profea- 
sion  of  Scotland  at  the  time,  and  there 
is  one  short  anecdote  related  by  Sir 
Astley,  which  we  think  worthy  or  laj« 
ing  before  our  readers,  although  an* 
connected  with  the  subject  of  the  work 
before  us.:— 

*'  At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Rojral 
Medical  Society  a  discussion  took  plac« 
bi*tweon  two  youn^i;  sorgeons,  one  an 
Irishman,  the  other  a  Scotchman.  The 
former  maintained  that  cancer  never  oc- 
curred iu  women  who  had  borne  chil- 
dren. The  jroung  Scotchman  vehemently 
opposed  this  doctrine,  and  mentioned  the 
case  of  a  lady  who  twice  had  twins*  mad 
yet  had  cancer  afterwards.  To  thia 
apparently  conclusive  evidence  the  Iriab- 
man  iin mediately  replied,  *  Ah,  but 
don't  you  know  that's  an  ezccptioa  to 
the  general  rule ;  where's  the  wooder  la 
canc<'r    following    gcmini  ?    it    aiwaya 

C106S 

*■  in  1791,  Mr.  Clive  seehij?  the  MlvmiK 
tages  that  were  likely  to  arise  no  leaa  to 
the  school  than  to  his  pupil,  by  aaaocs* 
ating  him  with  himself  made  him  aaoOcr 
to  this  extent,  although  the  time  of  hia 
pupilage  had  not  yet  expired.  Aooord* 
m^ly  an  arrangement  was  entered  into 
that  Astley  Cooper  should  give  n  wurt 
of  the  lectures  and  demonstratioaa,  Mr. 
Clive  promising  htm  a  sum  of  one  hita- 
drecl  and  twenty  pounds  per  ennom,  «o 
be  increased  twenty  pounds  aanttally 
until  he  gave  one  half  the  leetnres, 
when  the  proceeds  should  be  tqnallv 
divided."  ^ 


Here,  then,  we  find  Astley 
while  the  period  of  his  popili^ 
still  unexpired,  a  lecturer  and  a  dei 
strator,  with  a  salary  the  aoumnt  ef 
which  for  one  year  eonsiderablj  cs-. 
ceeded  the  anm  which  the  first  thr«« 
years  of  his  practice  broqght  him. 

If  Young  medical  atodenta  co«U 
look  forward  to  place  theraeelvas,  hf 
their  oira  exertions,  in  such  a  pi>fitrMi 
as  this,  we  think,  thai  much  m  tibn 
profession  is  at  present  overstocks^ 
Its  ranks  wouldsoon  become  donblv  ift» 
creased.  But  unfortunately  it  it  ^  all 
others  the  profession  least  lucelj  to  au 
tain  to  early  distinction  in,  vnlccswiA 
gmat  interest,  or  better  still  bj  oae  of 
those  *«  lucky  ehanoet**  for  which  mmj 
wa^  who  hiive  filled  an  «Buiieat«t»» 
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tion,  have  every  reason  to  "thank  their 
stars."  We  feel  fully  convinced  that 
there  are  at  this  moment  many  young 
members  of  the  profession  with  as  much 
talent  and  as  many  requisites  (as  far 
as  depends  upon  themselves)  for  suc- 
cess as  ever  Sir  Astley  Cooper  could 
boast  of,  held  back  and  kept  completely 
in  the  shade  for  want  of  the  interest* 
which  he  possessed,  to  bring  them  into 
notice.  Whoever  will  read  "  The 
Diary  of  a  late  Physician,"  will  find  in 
the  beautifully  written  tale  of  his 
**  early  strugeles,**  a  true  picture  of  the 
difficulties  wnich  they  may  expect  who 
enter  the  profession  with  no  other 
means  of  forwarding  themselves  in  it 
than  the  talents  they  may  possess,  and 
which,  in  their  dreamy  prospects  for 
the  future,  they  think  are  all-sufficient. 
We  are  far  from  wishing  to  damp  the 
ardour  of  any  young  student  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  profession  ;  our  desire 
18  simply  to  expose  the  many  difficul- 
ties which  are  thrown  across  the  road 
to  eminence,  and  not  to  lead  him  into 
the  belief  that  he  has  nothing  to  do 
but  become  a  pupil,  attend  an  hospital^ 
display  some  talent,  become  a  lecturer, 
then  a  professor,  and  so  on  step  by 
step  until  he  has  obtained  the  highest 
atation  to  which  he  can  arrive. 

In  1792,  Astley  Cooper  yisited 
Paris,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
peculiar  bias  of  his  political  opinions 
actuated  him  to  this  as  much  as  any 
desire  to  acquire  information  respect- 
ing the  state  of  medical  science  in 
France,  or  any  of  the  causes  which 
usually  induced  persons  to  visit  the 
Continent.  He  did  not,  however, 
suffer  his  interest  in  the  revolution  to 
lead  him  from  his  pursuit  of  profes- 
sional knowledge,  but  studied  while 
there  under  Desault  and  Chopart.  In- 
deed, wherever  he  went^  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  iirat  object  of  his  consi- 
deration. He  never  suffered  an  op- 
portunity to  escape  him  by  which  he 
could  learn  any  thing  of  interest  in 
anatomy,  or  in  any  branch  of  surgical 
science,  but  on  the  contrary,  was 
most  indefatigable  in  seeking  it.  Every 
species  of  disease  was  watched  by  him 
with  an  anxious  eye,  and  every  new 
feature  it  might  present  examined  with 
the  minutest  scrutiny,  and  the  most 
untiring  industry.  Even  the  lower 
animals  were  not  exempt  from  his  ex* 
aminations,  and  many  a  poor  dog  fell  a 
victim  to  his  ceal  in  the  cause  of  an»- 


toraical  science.  Mr.  Cooper  states^ 
that  there  have  frequently  been  thirty 
or  forty  of  these  animals  in  his.  stable 
at  a  time,  which  had  been  stolen  by  his 
servants,  all  of  which  were  destined 
to  become  martyrs  to  the  advancement 
of  surgical  knowledge.  Nor  were  dogs 
the  only  animals  upon  whom  he  experi- 
mented ;  an  elephant,  which  died  at 
the  tower  menagerie,  was  removed  to 
his  house,  but  after  several  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  get  the  huge  carcase 
into  his  dissecting  rooms,  he  was 
obliged  to  get  several  surgeons  to 
assist  him,  and  to  work  at  it  for  three 
days  in  the  open  air  of  the  court  yard, 
in  front  of  his  residence.  His  servants 
also  used  to  attend  the  markets  to  pro- 
cure specimens  of  fowls,  fish,  &c.,  in 
short  there  were  scarcely  any  of  the 
animal  race  which  did  not  become  sub- 
jects for  his  investigation.  He  worked 
almost  incessantly  from  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  frequently  till  midnight, 
and  seemed  never  to  know  weariness 
in  his  ardour  for  professional  know- 
ledge. 

Considering  Sir  Astley  Cooper's 
character  for  kindness  of  heart  and 
disposition,  it  seems  somewhat  strange 
that  all  the  horrors  he  witnessed, 
during  the  progress  of  the  French 
revolution,  having  been  in  Paris  when 
the  first  cannon  was  fired,  on  the  10th 
of  August,  and  an  eye  witness  of  many 
of  the  frightful  scenes  of  carnage  which 
followed,  do  not  appear  to  have  effected 
anv  immediate  change  in  his  political 
opmions,  although  they  were  the  same 
entertained  by  the  very  men  who  had 
caused  these  scenes  of  bloodshed  which 
met  his  eye  at  every  step.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  the  disgust  he 
felt  at  those  horrid  massacres  which 
were  then  of  every-day  occurrence, 
formed  the  ground-work  of  the  change 
in  his  ideas  of  democracy  which  after- 
wards occurred. 

In  1793,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  anatomy  to  Surgeons'  Hall.  The 
election  for  this  office  took  place 
annually,  and  in  1794,  he  was  again 
chosen  to  fill  it.  Towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  year.  1797*  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  St.  Mary  Axe,  and  com- 
menced practice.  The  house  which 
he  now  occupied  had  been  for  many 
years  Mr.  Clive's,  and  it  was  by  the 
advice  of  this  gentleman  that  he  went 
to  live  in  it,  hoping  that  any  of  the 
patients  who  were  in  the  habit  of  at* 
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tending  there  would  consult  the  new 
occupier  rather  than  talce  the  length- 
ened walk  to  Mr.  Olive's  new  resi- 
dence. 

'*  One  of  the  first  patients,  however, 
who  sought  his  advice  under  tliese  cir- 
cumstances gave  him  a  hint  that  he  was 
not  to  fancy  that  with  Mr.  Clive's  house 
he  was  at  once  to  gain  Mr.  Clive's  fees : 
•Soon  after  T  got  into  my  new  resi- 
dence,* Sir  Astley  relates,  •  a  patient 
fi-ave  me  half  a  guinea,  saying,  *  I  gave 
Mr.  Clive  a  guinea,  bat  as  you  were  his 
apprentice  1  suppose  half  a  guinea  will 
do  for  you.'  Mr.  Clive  maae  it  a  rule 
to  take  whatever  was  offered  him  ;  so  I 
did  not  refuse  the  proffered  fee.' 


» It 


The  income^  which  he  at  first 
derived  from  private  practicci  was  very 
inconsiderable  even  at  the  period  when 
he  was  elected  surgeon  of  Guy's 
Hospital^  hy  no  means  such  as  his  posi- 
tion at  the  hospital  and  at  Surgeons* 
Hall,  and  the  numerous  attendance  at 
his  house  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
patients  would  have  led  us  to  expect. 
His  receipts  during  these  early  years  of 
practice^  of  which  he  has  left  an  ac- 
count* exhibit  a  steadv  and  compara- 
tively speaking,  a  consiaerable  increase 
in  his  professional  income,  but  at  the 
same  time  form  a  remarkable  contrast 
with  what  he  afterwards  annually  de- 
rived in  the  same  pursuits. 

"  '  My  receipts,*  says  he,  *  for  the 
first  year  was  five  pounds  five  shillings ; 
the  second  twenty-six  pounds  ;  the  third 
sixty-four  pounds  ;  the  fourth  ninety-six 
pounds ;  the  fifth  one  hundred  pounds  ; 
the  sixth  two  hundred  pounds ;  the 
seventh  four  hundred  pounds ;  the  eighth 
six  hundred  and  ten  pounds  ;  the  nuitb, 
(the  year  he  was  appointed  surgeon  to 
the  hospital)  eleven  hundred  pounds,' 
He  himself  appends  a  remark  which 
sufficiently  shows  his  feeling  on  the 
subject :  *  although  I  was  a  lecturer 
all  the  time  on  auatomy  and  surgery." 

It  appears  that  his  political  opinions 
had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital. 
There  was  a  copy  of  a  curious  anony- 
mous document  which  Mr.  Harrison, 
the  treasurer  to  that  institution,  re- 
ceived relative  to  the  election  for  the 
office,  which  states  "  that  one  of  the 
three  candidates  (alluding  to  Astley 
Cooper;  was  a  Jacobin,  &c."  Mr.  Har- 
rison, howeveri  spoke  to  Mr.  Cooper 
on  the  subject*  when  the  latter  said* 


"  If  you  think  me,  sir,  professional]/ 
competent  to  perform  the  duties  of 
surgeon  to  your  institution*  yon  may 
rest  assured  that  my  politics,  whether 
in  thought  or  action,  shall  never  in- 
terfere with  my  discharge  of  them  ;  in 
fact,  a  regret  has  spontaneously  arisen 
in  my  mind,  not  only  that  I  have  ever 
been  prominent  in  political  excitement 
at  all,  but  more  especially  that  I  should 
have  espoused  the  opinions  of  those 
with  whom  I  have  heen  connected." 

By  this  renunciation  of  a  political 
creed*  which  stood  between  him  and 
advancement*  the  bar  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  surgeon  was  removed*  and  he 
was  elected  to  the  office.  If  the 
avowal  of  this  change  in  his  political 
opinions  was  somewhat  sudden,  it 
is,  however,  but  justice  to  him  to  state* 
that  he  ever  afterwards  avoided  those 
political  friends*  in  whose  society  he 
had  delighted,  and  gave  himself  wholly 
and  entirely  to  professional  considera- 
tions and  pursuits*  never  failing  to 
inculcate  in  the  younger  portion  of 
his  acquaintance  this  maxim — *<  That 
as  the  duties  of  a  surgeon  extend  alike 
to  men  of  all  parties  and  views*  it  must 
be  most  unwise  for  him  to  attach  him- 
self to  any  one  particular  sot*  and  thus 
render  adverse  to  him  all  maintaining 
contrary  opinions" — a  piece  of  advice 
the  wisdom  of  which  will*  no  doubt* 
be  fully  appreciated. 

We  find  through  the  entire  work* 
short,  but  most  graphic  and  amusing 
sketches  of  the  various  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  with 
whom  Sir  Astley  Cooper  had  been  at 
any  time  associated*  or  whom  he  had 
hadanyintercoursewithinhis travels  to 
Scotland*  on  the  Continent,  &c.  ;  and 
also  a  great  number  of  anecdotes  which 
our  space — even  if  we  were  so  dis- 
posed— would  not  permit  us  to  extract. 
The  latter  portion  of  the  first  volume 
is  entirely  occupied  with  a  curious 
but  horrible  account  of  that  ex- 
traordinary class  of  individuals  whose 
success  was  at  that  time  in  its  zenith-^ 
the  resurrectionists.  It  appears  al- 
most incredible  the  means  by  which 
sotne  of  those  men  used  to  procure 
"  subjects,**  when  popular  feeling  be- 
came so  strong  against  them  as  to  ren- 
der it  a  matter  of  the  utmost  danger* 
if  not  of  impossibility,  for  them  to  ob- 
tain them  in  the  usual  way.  To  give 
our  readers  some  idea  of  the  modun 
operandi  on  these  occasions*  we  shall 
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extract  from  Mr.  Coop^*d  dccoant  of 
them,  one  or  two  instances.  We 
should  first  premise  that  the  prin- 
cipal characters  among  the  resurrec- 
tionists were  two  men,  the  one  named 
Patrick,  the  other  Murphy : 


**  An  intimate  friend  of  Patrick's 
employed  in  the  serrice  of  a  gentleman^ 
whose  residence  was  at  a  short  distance 
fl*om  London.  One  day  this  man  called, 
in  company  with  a  fellow-serTant,  on 
Patrick,  and  informed  him  that  his  mas- 
ter Was  dead,  and  that  he  thought  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  business  might  be 
done  with  the  body,  as  it  was  lying  in 
a  back  parlour,  the  windows  of*^  which 
opened  on  to  a  large  lawn.  Patrick  made 
sereral  inquiries,  and  hairing  ascertained 
that  the  funeral  was  to  take  place  on 
the  following  Sunday,  said  in  conclu- 
sion, *  The  coflin  then  will  most  proba- 
bly be  screwed  down  on  Saturday  ;  if  it 
b,  let  me  know  ;  I  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it  until  that  part  of  the  work  ib 
done.' 

'<  Things  fell  out  as  Patrick  antici- 
pated, and  accordingly  on  the  night  of 
Saturday  he  entered  at  the  back  of  the 
premises,  and  being  admitted  to  tlie 
parlour  by  the  servant,  he  commenced 
nis  operations.  Unassisted  by  any  light, 
he  drew  out  all  the  screws,  took  off  the 
lid,  and  havings  formed  an  estimate,  as 
accurate  as  the  circumstances  would 
allow,  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  re- 
moved  it  into  a  box  which  he  hadbroujfht 
with  him  for  the  purpose  of  containmg 
it.  He  next  placed  in  the  coffin  a  quan- 
tity of  earth,  which  the  servant  bad  pro* 
cured  from  the  garden,  corresponding 
to  the  weight  of  tne  corpse.  The  lid  n  as 
then  replaced,  carefully  screwed  down, 
the  pall  thrown  over  it,  and  the  box» 
containing  the  body,  passed  out  of  the 
window  to  Patrick,  wno  hid  It  in  a  tool 
house  at  some  distance  from  the  dwel- 
ling place.  In  this  shed  he  allowed  it 
to  remain  until  the  following  Monday, 
when  it  was  removed  to  one  of  the  pri- 
vate anatomical  schools,  &c.  Tor  this 
subject  Patrick  received  fifteen  gui- 
neas !" 

This  is  but  one  of  a  great  number 
of  such  Instances,  but  it  is  a  tolerably 
fair  specimen  of  the  cool  and  daring 
character  which  marked  the  system  of 
what  was  termed  '<  body-snatching." 

The  enormous  profit  which  attended 
this  pursuit  may  be  imagined,  when  it 
is  stated  that  one  of  its  followers  (Mur- 
phy) received  for  one  night's  work 
ene  hundred  and  forty-four  pounds  1 

There  was  also  a  considerable  pro- 
fit arising  from  the  traffic  in  horaan 


teeth,  and  it  is  related  of  this  itianf 
who  was  no  less  active  in  mind  than 
in  body,  and  who  never  moved  bnt  in 
his  occupation — 

'*  That  11  taking  a  walk,  he  observed 
a  neat  meeting-house,  attached  to  which 
was  a  paved  ourial  ground.  Looking 
around,  he  observed  a  trap-door,  leao- 
liig,  he  had  no  doubt,  to  vaults  of  hid- 
den treasures,  and  these  he  determined 
at  once  to  explore.  A  short  time  after 
ooming  to  this  conclusion,  dressed  in  a 
suit  of  black,  and  with  a  demure  de^ 
meanour,  his  eyes  reddened  as  if  from 
tears,  he  called  upon  the  superintendent 
of  the  meeting-house  burlaUground,  and 
described  to  nim  in  much  apparent  dis- 
tress, the  recent  bereavement  which  he 
had  met  with  of  his  wife,  and  his  abx- 
ious  wbh  that  her  bones  should  repose 
in  this  neat  and  quiet  sanctuary.  Slip- 
ping a  half-crown  into  his  hand,  Mur- 
phy readily  induced  the  man  to  permit 
him  to  descend  into  the  vault,  under  the 
idea  that  he  wished  to  select  the  spot 
for  the  deposit  of  the  remains  of  his  be- 
loved. Murphy,  who  while  outside  had 
studied  the  bearings  of  the  trap-door, 
after  much  pretended  inspection  of  the 
vault,  took  an  opportunity  while  hlS 
companion's  back  was  turned  to  him,  of 
sudaenly  raising  his  hand  to  the  ceiling 
and  slipping  back  two  bolts  which  se« 
cured  the  door.  On  that  very  night 
Murphy  let  himself  down  into  the  vault, 
and  there,  by  a  few  hours'  active  exer- 
tion, secured  possession  to  himself,  of  the 
front  teeth  of  all  its  inmates.  By  this 
night's  adventure  he  made  a  clear  profit 
of»ixhf  powtdi  r 

As  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  of 
oar  readers,  we  extract  firom  the  work 
the  dates  of  the  different  distinctions 
and  hodoul's  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
obtained.  In  1802  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1813 
he  was  elected  in  council  as  Professol* 
of  Comparative  Anatomy  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.  In  1814  he  was 
elected  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Id 
1820  he  was  created  a  Baronet.  In 
1822  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Court 
of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  In  1827  he  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Roval  College  of  Sur« 

geons.  In  1828  he  was  appointed 
erj  cant- Surgeon  to  the  Ring.  In 
1830  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of 
the  Royal  Society.  In  1832  he  was 
elected  by  the  Institute  of  France  a 
member  of  their  body,  and  receive^' 
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from  the  King   the  rank  of  Officer 
of  the  Royal  Order  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.     In  1834  the  University  of 
Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law.     In  1836  he 
was  again  elected  President  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons*  and  received  from 
the  King  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Or- 
der  of  the  Guelph,  which  he  obtained 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  upon  whom  he  had  lately 
been  attending  professionally.  Upon  his 
grace's  recovery,  some  conversation 
took  place  between  him  and  Sir  Ast- 
ley respecting  this  order,  and  finding 
that  Sir  Astley  had  it  not,  although 
Sir  Henry  Halford  and  Sir  Matthew 
Tierney,  who  was  Sir  Astley's  pupil, 
had,  he  briefly  said  to  him,  in  conclu- 
sion,   "  You  ought  to  have  it ;  good 
morning  to  you,"     On  the  very  next 
morning.  Sir  Astley  received  a  letter 
from  his  grace,  informing  him  that  he 
had  been  made  a  Grand  Cross !     He 
was  also  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Gottingen — a   Member  of 
the  First  Class  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  the  Netherlands — of  the  Society  of 
Natural  Philosophy  of  Heidelberg — of 
the  Physico- Medical  Society  of  New 
Orleans — of  the  Academy  of  Medical 
Science  of  Palermo.      From  Russia 
he  received  the  diploma  of  the  Impe- 
rial  University   of  Vilna,  and  from 
Mexico  that  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
Guadalaxara. 

The  income  which  Sir  Astley  Coo- 
per derived  from  his  private  practice, 
after  the  first  few  years,  was  immense. 
Mr.  Cooper  mentions  that  hia  receipts 
for  the  year  before  he  left  Broad- 
street  for  the  West  end,  amounted 
to  upwards  of  twenty-one  thousand 
pounds! 

We  find  in  the  second  yolume  two 
cases  of  murder  in  which  ^e  had  been 
called  upon  in  hb  professional  capa- 
city, and  which  excited  considerable 
sensation  at  the .  tiine.  As  instances 
of  his  quick  {perception  and  presence 
of  mina,  as  well  a>'  btcause  we  think 
tliey  possess  features  of  .general  inte- 
rest for  oxiY  't'eadei^i  we  shall  quote 
th^ii;  blA'^re  i-e^t^eCofu^^^dbe  obliges 
uis  to  abr^dgle' tle^  iii  son^e  degree;-—. 

"Mr.  Qooper  was,  pn/e  day  §uaqenly 
se^t  for  by  a.gjeiji/erf^l  ikactjtivner  of  the 
name  of  Jones,  to^  see  f  Mr.  Maac  Blight, 
a  ship-broker,  a^  DeptTord,  who  had  re- 
'ieived  a  severe  iiyury  from  a  pistol-ball 
bich  had  been  fired  at  him.  when  Mr. 


Cooper  arrived  at  the  house,  he  was 
told  by  his  patient,  that  while  sitting  iu 
his  parlour  nis  attention  had  first  been 
aroused  by  the  door  of  the  room  being 
suddenly  opened ;  on  turning  round,  be 
perceived  an  arm  extended  towards  him, 
and  at  the  same  instant,  the  report  of  a 
pistol,  and  the  sensation  of  a  severe 
blow,  convinced  him  that  he  had  been 
intentionally  shot  at.      He  mentioned 
that  he  had  not  the  least  idea  by  whose 
hand  the  act  had  been  csommitted,  but 
related  the  fact  that  his  partner,  Mr. 
Patch,  whilst  sitting  in  the  same  apart- 
ment,   a    few    days    before,  had  Ix^en 
alarmed  by  the  report  of  a  gun,  appa- 
rently discharged  on  the  wharf,  and  by 
a  ball,  which  at  the  same  time  passed 
through  the  shutter  into  the  room,  and 
he  expressed  his  firm  belief  that  the 
same  hand  had  been  employed  on  both 
occasions.     Upon  examining  the  wound 
it  was  at  once  evident  that  it  was  fatal. 
Mr.  Cooper's  inquiring  mind  led  him 
closely  to   investigate   every   circum- 
stance connected  with  the  case,  and 
even  to  examine  minutely  the  spot  on 
which  the  act  was  perpetrated.      He 
placed  himself  into  the  position  in  which 
Mr.  Blight  had  been  when  he  received 
the  wound,  and  with  his  natural  acute* 
ness  at  once  perceived  that  no  one  but 
a  left-handed  man  could  have  so  stood, 
with  respect  to  the  door,  as  to  have 
concealed  his  body,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  to  have  discharged  the  pistol  at 
his  victim  with  effect.     This  made  a 
strong  impression  on  his   mind,    and 
having  been  already  prepossessed  with 
the  idea  that  Patch  was  the  culprit,  his 
suspicion  became  an  absolute  certainty 
when  he  ascertained  that  he  was  a  left- 
handed  man.     So  positive  did  ho  feel  of 
this,  that  on  reaching  home,  he  said  to 
his  servant  in  secrecy,  *  You  will  see, 
Charles,  that  Mr.  Patch,  the  partner  of 
Mr.  Blight,  has  been  his  muraerer.'  No 
suspicion,  however,  appeared  to  be  at* 
tached  to  him  by  others  until  Mr.  Blight 
died,  but  in  the  course  of  the  coro- 
ner's inquest,  a  variety  of  facts  tended 
strong]/ to  criminate  him  and  he  was 
conunitted  for  trial.   He  was  tried,  and 
being  convicted,  by  a  train  of  circum- 
stantial evidence  of  the  clearest  nature, 
was  executed  at  Horsemongcr-lane,  on 
the  8th  of  April,  1800." 

The  other  case  to  which  we  allude 
was  the  murder  of  Mr.  and   Mrs. 

Thompson  Bonar:^- 

"  Mr.  Bonar  was  a  wealthy  merchant 
and  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Cooper. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  no  less  horror 
than  astonishment,  he  heard  one  morn- 
ing that  this  gentleman  had  been  mur* 
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dered  in  the  course   of  the  jpreyious 
night»  and  that  Mrs.Bonar  was  m  a  most 
dangerous  state,  from  the  wounds  which 
she  nad  also  received  from  the  hands 
of  the  assassin.  The  person  who  brought 
this  intelligence  was  a  servant  of  Mr. 
Bonar*s,  of  the  name  of  Nicholson.     He 
had  come  on  horseback  from  Chisel- 
hurst,  where  Mr.  Bonar  had  a  country 
house,  and  where  the  murder  had  been 
committed.     Mr.  Cooper  immediatelj 
desired  his  servant,  Charles,  to  go  and 
Inform  a  friend  of  Mr.  Bonar's,  who 
lived  opposite,  of  the  event,  and  to  beg 
of  him  to  so  at  once  with  him  to  Chisel- 
hurst.     They  set  off  at  once,  but  al- 
though they  arrived  before  life  was  ex- 
tinct in  Mrs.  Bonar,  all  Mr.  Cooper's 
efforts  were  of  no  avail  iu  averting  the 
faul  event.     The  conduct  of  the  ser- 
Tant,  when  he  brought  the  news  in  the 
morning,  was  singularly  strange  and 
confused,  and  Mr.  Cooper  had  drawn 
from  it,  and  from  other  circumstances 
of  the  man's  appearance,  that  he  was 
the  murderer.    There  was  an  appren- 
tice of  Mr.  Cooper's  at  this  time  with 
whose  father  Nicholson  had  been  a  ser- 
rant  for  some  vears.    It  appears  that 
this  gentleman  had  been  roused  between 
six  and  seven  A.M.,  by  Nicholson,  who 
told  him  that  his  master  and  mistress 
had  been  murdered  the  night  before. 
He  said,  further,  that  he  hoped  his  mis- 
tress might  yet  be  saved,  and  appeared 
most  anxious  that  Mr.  Cooper  should 
proceed  at  once  to  Chiselhurst.    Mr. 
Tyrrel  (the  apprentice)  relates  as  fol- 
lows-^* I   wished  to   accompany   Mr. 
Cooper,  but  he  said  he  could  not  take 
me,  because  I  must  look  after  Nichol- 
son, whom  he  declared  to  be  the  mur- 
derer.   Nicholson  had  disappeared,  and 
I  immediately  commenced  a  search  after 
him,  although  I  was  perfectly  satisfied, 
in  my  own  mind,  that  he  was  not  the 
murderer ;  for  he  had  only  quitted  my 
father's  service  ten  or  twelve  days  be- 
fore, after  having  lived  with  him  be- 
tween three  and  four  years.    He  had 
been  a  most  excellent  servant,  and  on 
some  occasions  when  illness  had  oc- 
curred in  the  family,  had  evinced  un- 
usual kindness  and  attention.    He  was 
apprehended  in  the  afternoon,  and  taken 
to  the  counter-prison.    I  went'there  to 
see  him,  and  was  accompanied  by  the 
governor  to  the  cell  in  which  he  was 
confined.    Whilst  speaking  to  him,  a 
little  black  and  dun  terrier  dog  placed 
its  forepaws  on  his  knees,  and  began  to 
lick  his  breeches,  which  were  made  of 
some  dark-coloured  velveteen.     Obser- 
ving this,  the  governor  directed  him  to 
remove  them.     On  afterwards  holding 
them  up  to  the  li^ht,  the  front  part  of 
each  thWh  was  evidently  stained,  and  a 
little  moisture  soon  proved  it  to  be  with 


blood.    The  governor  remarked  that 
my  dog  was  a  sagacious  little  fellow, 
but  I  could  not  own  him,  for  I  had  ne« 
vcr  before  seen  him;  and  all  the  in- 
quiries which  were  made  subsequently, 
could  not  discover  a  roaster  for  him.    It 
was  the  more  extraordinary,  because  a 
public  notice  was  posted  at  the  gates  of 
the  prison,  forbidding  the  entrance  of 
dogs.    In  the  evening  I  sent  to  the  pri- 
son to  beg  to  have  the  dog  as  I  heara  he 
had  not  been  owned ;  when,  remarkable 
to  say,  he  had  disappeared  as  strangely 
as  he  had  entered,  and  was  never  after- 
wards   found.'     When  Nicholson  was 
examined,  there  was  no  sufficient  evi- 
dence against  him,  notwithstanding  the 
strongly  suspicious  circumstance  of  the 
spots  of  blood  found  upon  his  breeches 
— to  warrant  his  being  detained  in  pri- 
son, and  he  was  accordingly  set  at  li- 
berty, but  at  the  same  time  was  desired 
to  stay  at  the  house  at  Chiselhurst.     A 
day  or  two  after  he  attempted  to  des- 
troy himself  by  cutting  his  throat.  Mr. 
Cooper  was  sent  for,  and  on  his  arrival 
found  him  still  alive.     He  had  some  dif- 
ficulty, on  account  of  the  man's  resist- 
ance, in  arresting  the  flow  of  blood  and 
closing  the  wound.  The  fellow  declared 
bis  intention  of  resisting,  by  every  means 
iii  his  power,  all  attempts  at  cure,  and 
Mr.  Cooper  had  to  repeat  his  vbit  on 
the  next  day,  as  he  had  contrived  to 
tear  away  the  dressings  from  his  throat. 
He  found  him  quiet,  and  a  priest  was 
with  him,  vainly  endeavouring  to  elicit 
a  confession  from  him.     However,  on 
Mr.  Cooper's  informing  him  that  in  all 
probability  he  had  but  a  few  hours  to 
Jive,  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  con- 
fess.   A  magistrate  was  immediately 
sent  for,  and  m  his  presence,  before  Mr. 
Cooper  and  the  priest,  the  wretched 
man  relieved  his  mind  of  the  dreadful 
secret,  and  explained  all  the  circum- 
stances o^  the  transaction.    From  this 
time  he  became  perfectly  passive,  offer- 
ing no  opposition  to  tne  treatment  to 
which  he  was  subjected  for  the  cure  of 
his  wound.     In  a  short  time  be  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed  near  the 
scene  of  the  murder.    The  account  in 
his  confession  was  remarkable.  He  said 
that  for  some  time  after  the  familpr  had 

fone  to  bed  he  sat  before  the  fire  in  the 
all  drinking  ale  until  he  fell  asleep. 
The  next  thing  he  remembered  was  hu 
ascending  the  stairs  towards  his  mas- 
ter's bed-room,  with  the  hall-poker  in  his 
hand — his  afterwards  stopping  on  the 
way  and  addressing  himself  by  name, 
saying  '  Nicholson,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  ?'  and  a  reply  which  he  strenu- 
ously maintained  he  heard  made  to  him 
by  a  voice  at  his  side,  *  To  murder  your 
master  and  mistress.'  From  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  this  murder,  Mn 
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C«oper  was"  extremely  anxtoas  to  pro- 
cure a  cast  of  Nicholson's  head,  wnich 
he  succeeded  in  doing.  It  proved  of 
eenslderable  interest,  as  it  tended,  to  a 
remarkable  extent,  to  confirm  the  views 
of  phrenologists  in  reference  to  the  pe- 
euHar  conformation  which  they  describe 
as  characteristic  of  those  persons  who 
have  naturally  a  disposition  to  commit 
each  an  act  as  murder." 

This  mnrder,  with  all  its  attendant 
circumstance^^  we  think  the  most  ex- 
traordinary we  have  ever  heard  of,  and 
Mr.  Cooper's  connection  with  it,  ap- 
pears  to  have  considerably  increased 
the  publicity  of  his  name,  and  to  hav- 
inaterially  forwarded  him  in  his  pro- 
fessional progress. 

In  1820,  Mr.  Cooper  was  called 
into  attendance  upon  George  the 
Fourth,  His  majesty  was  afflicted 
yvhh  a  tumour  on  the  crown  of  his 
head  which  caused  him  some  inconve- 
nience as  well  as  pain.  Sir  Everard 
Home  and  Mr.  Brodie  were  called 
|Q  at  the  same  time.  Mr»  Cooper 
bae  left  a  detailed  account  of  bis 
atteodanee  on  the  king,  from  which 
we  extract  the  following: — ^'When 
we  saw  the  tumour  it  was  ten- 
der, painful,  ^nd  somewhat  inflamed, 
and  we  thought  it  best  to  delay  the 
operation.  The  king  was  much  dis- 
appointed* but  yielded  to  our  advice. 
Ip  182J,  I  was  called  down  to  Brighton 
to  tee  the  king.  He  came  into  my 
room  at  one  o'clock  im  tho  morning, 
aa4  wMf '  I  am  now  ready  to  have  it 
done,  I  wish  vou  to  remove  this  thing 
fi*om  my  head.'  I  said, '  sire,  not  for 
the  world  now — your  lifb  is  too  im- 
portant to  have  so  serious  a  thing  done 
in  a  corner.  No,  too  much  depends 
upon  Tour  mijesty  to  suflTer  me  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  perform  aa 
operation  which  might,  by  possibility, 
bo  followed  by  fatal  consequences.' 
The  king  was  very  much  annoyed,  and 
aaid,  ^  I  wUl  have  it  done  as  soon  as  I 
come  to  town,  then.'"  The  king  came 
to  town  shortly  afterwards,  and  al- 
though Sir  Astley  Cooper  made  every 
exertion  to  h4ve  the  operation  per- 
formed  by  Sir  E.  Home,  his  majesty 
insisted  that  it  should  be  done  by  him ; 
accordingly  be  removed  the  tumour, 
mud  the  king  bore  the  operation  with 
the  utmost  patience. 

It  is  curious  to  contemplate  the 
besitation  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  to 
perform  this  operation,  which,  in  an 


ordinary  case,  would  not  have  caused 
him  a  moment's  uneasiness.  To  see 
tho  man  who,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
had  been  in  the  daily  habit  of  perform- 
ing, with  a  steady  eye  and  an  unqu^l- 
ing  handy  operations  the  most  hazards 
ous — involving  life  and  limb — who 
would  amputate  a  man's  Ug  with  as 
much  saii^  froid  as  a  chicken's,  or  tie 
an  artery  as  coolly  as  a  cravat—to  see 
him  pause  and  hesitate  about  cutting 
away  a  slight  tumour,  because  it  hap- 
pened to  be  fixed  upon  a  royal  head.— 
to  see  the  nerves  that  would  have  re- 
mained unshaken  while  he  severed  a 
limb  froni  sonie  tortured  subject,  quail 
and  lose  tbiiir  tension,  while  be  made 
an  incision  in  a  little  tumour,  becauae 
it  had  grown  upon  the  sacred  crown  of 
"  the  Lord's  anointed."  We  know 
not  how  to  account  for  feelings  so 
foreign  to  his  nature,  being  called 
forth  so  suddenly,  unless  there  be  a 
spell  in  the  presence  of  those  whom 
the  Scripture  tells  us  to  ''put  not  our 
faith  in."  This  brings  strongly  to  our 
mind  an  instance  of  Napoleon's  know- 
ledge of  **  human  dealuig^,**  when  he 
exclaimed  to  Corvisart,  during  the 
accouchement  of  Maria  Louisa,  "  Be- 
have, sir,  as  if  your  patient  was  th^ 
wife  of  a  Bourgeois  de  Paris  1" 

There  is  a  very  interesting  account 
of  Sir  Astley 's  attendance  on  the  Duke 
of  York,  Which  we  regret  our  space 
will  not  allow  us  to  give.  His  royal 
highness  is  represented  in  a  most 
amiable  lighl,  and  as  having  borne  his 
illness  and  all  its  sofibringwitb  heroic 
fortitude.  When  Sir  Herbert  Taylor 
informed  him  of  his  danger,  he  said, 
"  God's  will  be  done ;  I  am  pot  afraid 
of  dying ;  I  trust  I  have  done  mv 
duty ;  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  so  {% 
know  that  my  faults  have  been  many, 
but  God  is  merciful,  hb  ways  are  in- 
scrutable, I  bow  with  submission  to 
his  will ...  I  own  it  has  come  upon 
me  by  surprise ;  I  knew  that  mv  ease 
had  not  been  free  from  danger ;  I  hare 
been  always  told  so,  but  I  did  not  ex- 
pect immediate  danger,  and  had  I  been 
a  timid  or  ot^rvousman  the  effect  might 
have  been  trying.  I  trust  I  have  re- 
ceived this  communication  with  be* 
coming  resolution." 

There  are  no  anecdotes  of  any  in- 
terest, relating  in  any  way  to  the  many 
high  and  dbtinguished  persons  whom 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  had  attended ;  and 
ind^d,  aito^etber,  the  work  is  ver^ 
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deficient  In  this  respect.  If  the  author's 
ohject  was  to  paint  the  character  of  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  in  such  a  strong  and  fa- 
vourable li^ht,  we  think  he  should 
have  left  in  the  shade,  instead  of  bring- 
ing forward,  one  or  two  instances  of 
what  we  should  call  downright  selfish- 
ness.    We  shall  give  one  of  the  anec- 
dotes to  which  we  allude,  and  if  our 
readers  can  trace  in  it  any  appearance 
of  that  great  kindness  of  disposition 
and  thought  fulness  for  the  distress  of 
others,  which  Mr.  Cooper  tells  us  hia 
uncle  was  so    distinguished   for,   we 
will  acknowledge  our  eiTor  at  once ; 
but  at  present,  we  must  confess,  that 
we  can  see  in  it  no  trait  of  kindness, 
or  thoughtful ness,  save  what  is  dis- 
played towards  the  "first  numeral." 
Mr.  Cooper  says — "  I  was  once  my- 
self travelling  with  him,  when   the 
hind-wheel  came  off,  but  the  carriage 
did  not  turn  over.     The  misfortune 
happened  in  the  middle  of  the  night ; 
I  immediately  got  out,  and  asked  my 
uncle  if  he  would  not  alight ;  to  which 
he  replied,  '  undoubtedly  not ;  put  up 
the  window,  and  you  and  the  post-boy 
make  all  right.'     We  found  that  the 
only  accident  was  the  loss  of  the  linch- 
pin, which  had  caused  the  wheel  to 
roll  off;  so  that  we  raised  the  carriage, 
put  the  hind-wheel  on,  but  were  still 
at  a  loss,  for  we  could  not  find  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  linch-pin.     I  sent  the 
post-boy  forward  to  look  for  a  nail  in 
some  cottage.  After  he  had  been  gone 
about  ten  minutes,  my  uncle  became 
impatient,  told  me  to  get  upon  the 
horse  and  drive  on  until  we  met  the 
post-boy,  at  the  same  time  saying,  •  if 
you  keep  quite  straight  the  wheel  will 
not  come  off  again.'     After  going  a 
distance  of  about  a  mile,  we  met  the 
post-boy  who  had  at  last  succeeded  in 
procuring  a  nail ;  and  this  answering 
our  purpose,  we  arrived  alnmt  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  at  Huntingdon." 
Now,  if  Mr.  Cooper  intends  this 
anecdote  to  exhibit  his  uncle  in  a  fa- 
vourable point  of  view,  there  must  be 
some  hidden  virtue  in  keeping  a  poor 
devil  half  the  night  shivering  in  the 
cold,  which  we  candidly  confess  our 
inability  to  discover;  but  if  on  the 
contrary,  he  relates  it  as  an  instance 
of  extreme  selfishness,  we  think  it  a 
very  fair  one — at  the  same  time,  we 
must  say,  that  in  our  opinion,  the  anec- 
dote might  Tery  judiciously  have  been 
omitted* 


We  must  now  brine  our  notice  of 
this  work  to  a  conclusion,  and  in  doing 
so,  will  offer  a  few  brief  remarks  whicn 
suggest  themselves  to  us.  It  is  not  for 
us  in  reviewing  the  bio;^aphy  before 
us,  to  make  any  criticisms  on  the 
writings  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  we 
shall  only  say,  that  we  do  not  con- 
sider them  deserving  of  the  high 
praise  which  has  been  heaped  upon 
them,  even  his  great  work  on  Dislo- 
cations— decidedly  his  best — is  not 
without  Its  inaccuracies.  A  physician 
or  surgeon  in  high  practice,  we  expect 
more  than  any  other  professional  man» 
to  make  notes  of  the  cases  that  come 
before  him,  in  order  to  afford  a  future 
clue  to  the  detection  of  disease,  and 
an  insight  to  the  best  mode  of  treat- 
ment to  be  pursued  for  its  alleviation 
or  cure ;  but  notwithstanding  Sir 
Astley  Cooper's  great  experience,  he 
has  left  to  the  world,  comparatively 
speaking,  very  little  useful  information, 
and  has  transmitted  to  us  but  a  very 
slight  portion  of  the  immense  fund  of 
professional  knowledge,  which  he  must 
have  acquired  in  so  vast  a  field.  In 
fact.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  left  very 
little  but  an  immense  fortune,  and  the 
echo  of  his  fame — the  one  of  which 
may  be  very  useful  to  the  pockets  of 
his  family,  the  other  to  their  pride,  but 
neither  by  any  means  likely  to  confer 
benefit  on  society  in  general,  nor  any 
strong  claim  upon  its  gratitude. 

In  love  of  his  proression.  Sir  Ast- 
ley Cooper  was  never  surpassed ; 
he  had  scarcely  a  thought  beyond  it  ; 
every  hour  was  given  up  to  it,  and  if 
anything  called  him  for  a  time  frovn 
its  pursuit,  he  would  return  to  it  with 
as  much  eagerness  as  if  almost  his 
very  existence  depended  on  it.  At 
home  or  irfyrnad,  he  never  lost  an  op- 
portonity  of  acquiring  information  re- 
specting it ;  in  short,  his  fbndness  for 
it  was  a  passion  which  lasted  until  life 
itself  had  ceased  to  last.  He  possessed 
too  every  qnaliftcation  for  success- 
manners,'  iippearahce>  great  reMiness 
sad  pre^nce  tit  ^ind,  knbWl^dge  Of 
his  professhktt,  A^'d  thtiugh  last'  i^ot 
least,  a  private  chara^t^r  uniti^  khvd- 
ness  of  di^Jiosh ion,  w4th  Itfgh  filings 
of  hdnour,  and  umttt^mifih^ihtegrity. 
Of  his  de^siotf  ihd  readhveks,  we  will 
mention  an  instance  which,  nUhough 
not  mentioned  by  hva  biogrwher,  we 
remember,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  have 
beard  from  the  lips  of  Sir  Astley  him« 
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[April, 


self: — He  was  'atfending  a  man  who 
had  dislocated  his  shoulder,  and  was 
endeavouring  to  make  him  let  the  in- 
jured arm  hang  hy  his  side  in  such  a 
manner,  as  would  have  enahlcd  him  to 
restore  the  joint  to  its  proper  position. 
The  poor  man  was  sitting  up  iu  his  hed, 
vainly  striving  to  obey  Sir  Astley's 
directions  ;  for  in  spite  of  his  endea- 
vours to  let  the  arm  hang  **  dead* 
by  his  side,  the  muscles  preserved 
their  tension  and  would  not  relax  suf- 
ficiently. Sir  Astlcy,  as  if  he  had 
given  over  the  attempt,  told  the  man 
to  move  himself  1>ack  in  the  bed,  and 
then  watching  the  moment  when  the 
patient's  attention  was  otherwise  di- 
rected, and  the  muscles  consequently 
unprepared  for  resistance^  he  seized  the 
limb,  and  by  a  sudden  jerk  restored  it 
to  its  socket. 

Before  concluding  our  notice^  we 
would  beg  to  enter  our  strong  and 
decided  protest  against  the  appearance 
In  print  of  certain  anecdotes  which 
grew  out  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  profes- 
sional attendance  on  the  Earl  of  Liver- 


pool. Without  questioning  for  % 
moment  their  authenticity  amd  cor- 
rectness, we  regret  that  such  memo- 
randa should  ever  have  been  made  by 
the  subject  of  the  memoir  himself* 
and  still  more  that  they  were  deemed 
suitable  for  publication  by  his  nephew. 

Our  estimate  of  the  physician^s 
mission  is  a  very  high  one:  and  be 
who  is  called  on  to  see  suffering  hu- 
manity in  all  its  weakness,  in  all  its 
imbecile  prostration,  should  euard 
himself  rigidly  against  the  possibility 
of  shaking  the  world's  oonfidenoe  in 
his  honourable  secrecy,  by  disclosores 
such  as  these  we  have  alluded  to.  We 
would  rather  forego  all  the  pleasure 
of  such  biographies  than  see  them 
tainted  with  a  fault  like  this. 

On  the  whole,  as  a  work  of  general 
interest,  as  well  as  the  life  of  a  maa 
who  attained  to  a  distiogntshed  po- 
sition, the  volumes  posseiB  a  good 
deal  of  merit,  and  will  form  a  dcainble 
addition  to  the  libraries  not  only  of  the 
medical  profession,  but  also  of  private 
individuals. 


SONG.      BY  JAM  18   MUaKAT. 


When  we're  parted  think  not  thoo 
ril  forget  our  plighted  vow  I 
Other  looks  ffom  other  eyes- 
Other  whtspers-^otber  sighs- 
Other  forms,  though  fidr  they  be. 
Shall  not  wean  my  soul  from  thee  1 


n. 


Oft  as  balmv  twilight  flings 
Dew  drops  from  her  dusky 
Oft  as  coming  mom  again 
Trembles  in  the  sparkling  main^ 
Shall  my  fervent  prayer  be 
Light  of  life  and  joy  to  thee  1 


m. 


When  the  noon-dav  son  is  high 
Flaming  in  the  arching  sky^. 
When  the  swain,  with  toil  opprest. 
Seeks  the  shade  and  sinks  to  rest. 
Then  in  fancy  wHd  and  free 
1  will  live  that  hour  with  thee ! 


Edinburgh. 
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A    POLYGLOT   PAPER. 

INTaODUCTOAY    LETTEK   FBOM    NED    HYDE    TO    lIAaRY   LORRE(|UER. 

Castle  Hyde,  Dear  Mallow,  Cork  County. 
Feut  of  St.  Patrick. 

Dear  Hal — That  clever  young  poet»  T.  J.  Ouseley,  and  I  hare  taken  ''a 
lark"  down  here*  and  forgetting  Coke  and  Blackstone  for  the  nonce,  are  flaring 
up  among  the  village  girls,  who  in  this  month  look  as  pretty  as  the  Nymphs, 
and,  if  you  will  believe  me,  are  just  as  loveable.  The  fact  is,  the  Temple  is 
about  this  time  of  the  year  dull  enough  for  us  who  are  yet  juniors,  and  the 
town  is  quite  empty — ^there  being  no  farce  or  fun  going  on,  except,  of  course, 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  e%*en  there  Joe  Hume  has  not  yet  begun  to 
Liston-ize,  and  Colonel  Sibthorpe,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  shaved  off  his  whiskers, 
and  jokes  but  seldom.  The  theatres  are  going  entirely  to  the  dogs  ;  and  the 
red-Upped  little  ballet  girl,  with  whom  I  used  to  pass  my  February  roomings, 
has  got  quite  tired  of  John  Bull  audiences,  and  sighs  once  more  for  the  sunshine 
and  bouquets  of  \a  belle  France,  Muntz  and  his  cudgel  are  gone  down  to 
Birmingham ;  Dr.  Bowring  is  slowly  recovering  from  the  convulsive  fit  into 
which  he  was  thrown,  on  reading  Thomas  B.  Shaw*s  exposition  in  this  month's 
Blackwood  of  his  Tthe  said  Bo  wring's)  utter  ignorance  of  the  Russian; 
Cobden  himself  is  silent ;  and  there  is  no  anti-corn  law  fun-~ 


<« 


Bombalio,  Clangor,  Stridor,  Taratantara,  Murmur" — ^Enxius — 


going  on  in  the  metropolis.  Tom  Duncombe  and  Mary  Anne  Walker,  the  hen- 
chartist,  (to  use  the  elegant  metaphor  of  The  Times,)  have  made  it  up  between 
them  and  Tom  Macaulay  has  republished  his  reviews  from  the  Ediubwrgh  lit 
After  all  these  mishaps  and  follies,  can  you  wonder  that  I  have  cut  London  ? 

I  wish  I  could  coax  you  and  Butt  down  here  for  a  few  weeks.  He  is  a  very 
fine  fellow,  quite  after  my  own  heart,  and  I  like  him  exceedingly,  [I  suppose  he 
does  not  forget  the  last  piece  of  comedy  we  had  at  the  **  Imperial"  in  Cork, 
when  Carew  O'Dwyer  sang,  '<  We  all  love  a  pretty  girl  under  the  rote^  with 
such  transcendent  effect,  and  poor  Counsellor  Walsh  offered  to  eat  his  breeches 
for  a  wager !]  Pray  make  my  respects  to  him,  and  forward  the  accompanying 
keg  of  smuggled  whisky,  which  I  got  from  the  mountains  last  night  as  an 
invaluable  present.  I  believe  it  occasioned  the  death  of  some  half  a  dozen 
people,  but  as  they  were  only  gangers,  of  course  the  matter  excited  no  surprise, 
and  the  magistrates  very  properly  hushed  it  up.  Nobody  thinks  it  a  sin  or  shame 
to  kill  an  exciseman.  We  can  easily  spare  six  or  seven  prying  inquisitive  rascals 
out  of  the  country,  but  we  cannot  do  without  our  whisky.  Potheen,  as  you  both 
well  know,  is  a  classic  drink,  and  Phcebus  Apollo  was  so  fond  of  it,  that  he  used 
to  bathe  his  hyacinthine  locks  in  the  mouidam  dew  from  morning  till  night.  The 
anecdote  b  in  Horace--^ 

'*  Qui  rore  puro  Castalio)  lavit 
Crines  solutos" — 

and  clearly  shows  the  Pythian  to  have  been  an  ass.  I  suppose  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  it  is  not  my  auburn  locks,  but  my  palate,  that  1  bathe  with  the  en- 
rapturing mixture.  Nor  is  it  for  pomatum  that  I  send  it  to  you  and  the 
Alderman.  Customs  of  that  kind  (thank  Heaven)  are  prevalent  neither  in 
Cork  nor  Galway.  The  beautiful  city  sends  two  members  to  parliament  who 
represent  not  only  the  wishes  of  their  constituents,  but  also  the  two  very  best 
distillers  in  ^e  south  of  Ireland,  those  of  Glin  and  Middleton ;  atid^i  believe 
Vol.  XXL— No.  124.  2  p 
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Mr.  Martin  of  Gal  way  is  a  mnnufacturer  of  potteen.  If  he  is  not,  T  can  only 
say  he  ought,  both  as  a  gentleman  and  senator.  This  whisky  that  I  now  send 
is  prime.     I  hope  you  liked  the  last  lot,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Pray  tell  me  whether  you  ever  intend  to  visit  Cork  ?  We  have  some  fine  old 
castles  and  towers  in  a  state  of  delectable  ruin,  on  which  you  might  dilate  for 
ever,  and  quite  os  full  of  reminiscenses,  amatory,  poetical,  historical,  fire>eating, 
smuggling,  drinking,  and  steeple-chasing,  as  any  in  the  classic  regions  of 
Gal  way — a  district,  by  the  way,  for  which  you  have  done  more  than  over  Homer 
did  for  Ionia,  or  Plutarch  or  Pindar  for  the  foggy  realm  of  BcDotia.  I  can  also 
offer  you,  on  my  kinsman's  part,  every  thing  that  can  delight  the  mind  and 
cherish  the  body — balnea,  vini,  Venu^,  baths.  Burgundy,  and  bright  eyes. 
Suppose  you  write  a  book  on  Blarney  Castle,  the  Helicon  from  which  Tom 
Moore  drew  his  inspiration  ;  or  on  this  of  our  own,  more  famous  still,  and 
teeming  in  every  comer  with  legendary  lore,  for  which  Ccrry  or  Murrart 
would  sell  their  souls  and  bodies  ;  Butt  and  I,  to  hash  up  the  classical  matter* 
and  give  you  as  many  quotations  from  the  Sanscrit  as  you  might  want ;  yon  to 
array  the  scenes  in  your  own  peculiar  style,  and  clothe  them  in  the  gorgetMis 
robo  of  romance.  I  think  a  book  of  that  kind  would  sell ;  I  know  a  passa^  m 
Plutarch  that  I  will  lay  a  thousand  pounds  furnished  O'Brien  with  his  solution  of 
the  grand  arcanum  of  the  Round  Towers.  The  dry  antiquarian  portion  of  tho 
history  has  been  done  by  that  learned  Thcban,  in  away  that  sets  eompetitioB  at 
defiance ;  for  yon,  Bnlwer,  Ainsworth,  or  James,  remains  the  more  fasetiiatiii|f 
task  of  making  them  the  ground-work  of  romance.    Think  ofer  it  old  fellow  ! 

Well — but  you  ask  me  how  I  am  getting  on,  and  request  a  paper  for  tko 
Vnivftrtity  Magaztm,  i  have  been  dreadfully  idle  of  late,  and  am  sorry  I  cannot 
oblige  you  with  one  of  my  own  manuscripts,  but  I  enclose  in  this  cover  a  art  of 
songs  which  I  received  a  few  days  ago  from  an  old  and  valued  correspoodent  of 
mine,  one  Brallaghan,  of  whom  of  course  you  have  heard.  He  is  a  very  excel- 
lent piper  in  the  oriental  parts  of  London,  and  writes  occasiooaily  for  the 
Edinlmrgh  lievietc,  Macvey  Napier  **  honours  the  very  flea  of  his  dog,**  as  the 
man  in  Ben  Jonson  says,  and  good  right  he  has,  for  Brallaghan  is  the  very  beat 
eontributor  that  Messrs.  Black  and  Co.  have  had  since  Brougham  gave  tbem  npw 
I  thought  yon  might  not  be  displeased  to  see  some  of  Barney's  prolusions,  and  I 
therefore  send  vou  seven.  Print  and  publish  them  together,  and  bc^Ber*  nt 
yours  ever,  my  dear  boy, 

E.  V.  H. 

P.S.—6raIlaghao*s  orthography  is  eccentric.     I  send  you  Lis  nolo. 

Coj>y  of  3fr.  B.  Braihghun's  note  to  Ned  Ilyrle. 

VfM\  s  GoMse,  March  10.  I84tbr«a 
••  Dbar  Hide-.  As  youVe  been  blagardin  me  so  longe  about  thim  sondes  Ev« 
womist  yew,  I  sends  em  at  laat     I'd  rite  moar  only  Pm  reedin  the  Jferm 
Fott,  a  peapr  wich  every  gentleman  and  thrue  Tory  should  read.     Good  byo 
Mid  bad  luck  to  ye.  ' 

"  Vers  thruly, 

^     ^  ,         ,  ,^        ,  *•  B.    BtALLAOHUI. 

"  To  Edward  Vaughan  Hyde,  Esq. 
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BY      BAEXEY     BRALLAOHAK. 


CHAH60K. 

VivoDS  a  ma  Julie ! 
Jurons  d'aimer  toujours ; 
Le  printemps  de  la  vie 
Est  fait  pour  les  amour*. 
Si  I'austere  vieillesse 
Coudamne  nos  debirs, 
Laissoits  lui  sa  sagesse 
Et  gardons  nos  plaisirs. 

Vivons  k  nia  Julie,  &c. 

L*astre  dont  la  lumiere 
Nous  dispense  les  joura 
Au  bout  de  sa  carricrc 
Recommence  son  cours. 
Quand  le  temps  dans  sa  rage 
A  fletri  les  appas 
Les  roses  du  bel  age 
Ne  refleurisscnt  pas. 

Vivons  it  ma  Julie,  &c. 

D'une  pudcur  farouche 
Fuis  les  deguisemens, 
Viens,  donner  ^  ma  boucbe 
Cent  baissiers  ravissans. 
Mille  autres — pose  encore 
Sur  mes  levres  de  feu, 
Tcs  levres  que  j'adore^^ 
Mourons  ce  deux  jeu. 

Vivons  a  ma  Juliej  &c. 

De  nos  baiscrs  sans  nombre 
Le  leu  rapide  et  doux 
S*  echappe  comme  Turobre 
Et  passe  loin  de  nous.       » 
Mais  le  sentiment  tendrc 
D'un  beurcux  souvenir,  * 
Dans  mon  cceur  vient  reprcndre 
La  place  du  plaisir. 

Vivons  ^  ma  Julie,  &c. 


SONG. 

O  press  me,  press  me  ere  «re  part. 

Sweet,  and  vow  to  me. 
The  love  that  warms  thy  gentle  heart 

Mine  own  shall  ever  be. 
The  tlower  of  life  is  love  alone, 

Cold  wisdom  is  iis  weed : 
The  sage  may  deem  it  wise  to  frown. 

But  kisses  are  our  creed. 
Then  press,  &c. 

The  star  of  day  whose  golden  eyes 

Sweet  are  fair  like  thee, 
Though  sunk  at  night,  at  moming's  rise, 

Springs  brightly  from  the  sea. 
But  once  they've  pass*d,  life's  sunniest  hours 

Never  again  shall  beam ; 
We  wither  like  the  summer  flowers. 

We  vanish  like  a  dream. 
Then  press,  &c. 

Then  blush  not  sweet,  but  kiss  on  kiss 

In  thousands  give  to  me, 
Thy  rosy  lips  are  shrines  of  bliss. 

Let  me  the  votary  be. 
Again — again :  those  lips  of  fire. 

My  hearti  my  soul  entrance, 
My  own-— my  last — my  sole  desire. 

The  stars  are  in  thy  glance. 
Then  press,  &c. 

Kiss  me  again — nay,  tcilt  thou  chide 

A  heart  so  true  to  thee  ? 
Kisses  arc  nought— they  pass,  they  glide. 

Like  wavelets  o'er  the  sea. 
But  love — true  love  like  thine  and  mine. 

Glows  with  immortal  bloom, 
It  lives  through  life — its  glories  shine 

Purely  beyond  the  tomb. 
Then  press,  &e. 


LU18   DE  CAMOES— SOKNET   XXXIV. 


Quando  o  Sol  enooberto  vai  mostraodo 
Ao  mundo  a  luz  quieta  e  duvidosa, 
Ao  longo  de  huil  praia  deleitosa, 

Vou  na  minha  inimica  imaginando 
Aqui  a  vi  OS  eabellos  concertando ; 

Alii  CO*  a  mad  na  face  tad  formosa; 

Aqui  fallando  alegre,  alli  cuidosa; 

Agon  Mtando  queda  agora  andando. 


When  the  glad  sun  sinking. 

Leaves  the  world  in  shades 
Oft  I  wander  thinking 

Through  our  silent  glade* 
Ai  I  saunter  lonely 

'Neath  the  sky  star-wrought, 
Tbou— oh,  thou  only 

Art  my  dretmy  my  thought 
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Aqui  esteve  sentada,  alii  me  vio, 
Erguendo  aquelloa  olhot  taA  isentos ; 
Cororoovida  aqui  hum  pouco,  alli  segiira. 

Aqui  se  eotristeceo,  alli  se  no; 
£  em  fim  neste  cauiados  pensamentos 
Paiao  esta  vida  va&  que  aempre  dura. 


As  I  gaie  around  roe 

On  the  scenes  well  known, 
Sad  thoughts  confound  me 

And  I  weep  alone. 
Here  I've  seen  thee  braiding 

Thy  hair  gracefully 
Vith  flow'rets  fading 

As  thy  love  for  me. 

In  Iheie  happy  bowen 

'Mid  the  gay  rose  trees. 
Thou  hast  dreim*d  for  hours 

In  love's  reveries. 
Here  I*ve  seen  thee  wiling;— 

Here  Tve  known  thee  grave ; 
Here  thou  oft  stood'st  smiling^ 

My  heart  thy  slave. 

Here  I  dared  to  love  thee ; 

Here  I  pressed  thy  brow ; 
VHnen  the  stait  above  thee 

Were  lev  pure  than  thou. 
Here*  alas!  weparled— 

Yet  1  Uve—I  live— 
And,  though  broken-hearted^ 

Can  thy  fall  forgive. 


MADRIGALS  Dl  OABRISLLO  CHIABftSftO. 


Dioo  alle  Muse :  dite* 

O  Dee,  qual  oosa  alia  mi«  Dee  soroiglia? 

Elle  dicon  allor :  V  alba  vermiglia ; 

Jl  sol  che  a  meiso  di  vibri  splendore ; 
II  bel  espero  a  sera  infra  le  stelle, 
Queste  imagini  a  me  pajon  men  belle ; 

Onde  riprego  Amore 

Che  per  sua  gloria  a  figurarla  muova  i 

£  cosa,  che  lei  sembri.  Amor  non  tniova. 

Said  I  to  the  Muses,  '<  Ye  sisters  declare 
«*  What  beautiful  image  retembles  my  (air?**— 
With  purple-bright  smilings  and  laughing  blue  eyet 
The  Lady  Thalia,  for  all,  thus  replies 

'<  We  think  that  your  mistress  resembles  the  dawn 
•<  In  chariot  of  gold  by  her  crimson  steeds  drawn ; 
•<  We  think,  too,  at  times  that  she  shines  like  the  noon 
•«  Of  a  sunshiny  day  in  the  flower-dressed  June. 

'*  Moreover  we  think  that  her  eyes  have  a  fire 
«  Like  Hesper  the  brightest  of  all  the  briffht  choir.** 
*•  Pooli,  pooh  !'*  said  I,  *•  Ladies,  yoo  mock  me  indeed- 
'*//er  charms  all  your  stars  and  your  sunshine  eieeed.** 

Then  I  atk'd  of  young  Cupid  some  likeness  to  name ; 
^t  once  at  my  bidding  the  little  god  came ; 
He  thought,  and  be  thought  for  a  long  summer's  day. 
But  faird  and  at  last  in  chagrin  flew  awar. 


IS4.1J 


B^  Banuy  BraUaghan, 
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OK   SAKTlLLANe. 


K 

Moia  (an  fermon 
Nod  ti  en  U  fronten 
Como  uo  f  aquem 

De  U  FiNOJOSA. 

Fariendo  U  ?ia 
De  Calataviko, 

A  Santa  Makia, 
VcDcido  del  tuf 00, 

Pdr  tierra  fragotat 
Petdi  la  carrera 
Do  vi  la  Taquera 

De  la  F1NOJO8A. 

2. 

£b  uo  verdo  prado 
De  rosat  jr  floret 

Gnardando  ganado 
CoQ  oCroa  patloKiy 

La  s\  Ian  fermota 
Que  aheoat  ciejera 
Que  fueae  raquera 

De  la  FiNOJOHA. 

3. 

Non  crio  lai  rotas 
De  la  prioMvera* 

Se  an  Ian  fermoaat 
Nin  de  tal  naneta. 

Fablando  no  glota 
Si  antes  supiera 
De  ouella  vaqucra 

De  la  FiMOJuiA 


Non  tanto  roirarm 
Stt  mueha  beldadt 

Porque  me  dcjara 
En  mi  Uberdad. 

3ilatdaxi  dooota, 
Por  nber  quier  era* 
A  quella  raquera 

De  la  FiNoiosA. 


I. 


I  ne*er  on  ibe  frontier 

Saw  ojaph  like  sweet  RotA^ 
The  pcettj  milk  maiden 

Of  green  Finoioia. 
It  happ'd  on  my  waj 

To  the  shrine  of  St  Maat 

Of  Calatavinch 
I  grew  stiff  and  wearjr; 

And  ent*ring  a  valley 
For  rest,  1  saw  RotA, 

The  pretty  milk  maiden 
Of  green  FiNOf otA. 

2. 

In  a  dowefwprankt  lawn, 

Amidst  other  fair  giris» 
Her  cows  she  sat  miUung 

With  fingers  like  peara, 
I  could  scarcely  beUe?e 

As  1  gated  on  this  RotAt 
She  was  but  a  milk  maiden 

Of  wild  FiNcJOSA. 

..      3. 

Than  brightent  spring  roset 

My  darling  is  fairer : 
I  know  not  to  what 

I  could  meetly  compare  her. 
Had  I  dreamed  of  the  beauty 

That  charms  in  this  RoiA| 
The  pretty  milk  maiden 

Of  lone  FiMOfoSA, 

I  would  never  have  dared 

Through  that  valley  to 
Or  be  caught  in  the  spelb 

Of  the  lovelv  enchanter. 
Here  ends  my  long  canto. 

So  pledge  me  sweet  RosA^ 
The  pretty  milk  maiden 

Of  green  Finojosa. 


BElNftlCR  TOM. 


1. 

0M  Migdlein  braun  von  Aug  *und  Haar 

Kam  iiber  PeU  gcgangen; 

Die  Abendrothe  tchien  so  Klar 

Und  Nactigallen  noff«ni. 

Ic*h  mh  uod  hrrte  tie  allein, 

IMderi  daldera  da«  Mrgdelein 

SoQ  mettt  llerxUcbcbcn  «rin. 


1. 

A  dark-haired  girl  with  arch  brown  eyes, 

Tripp*d  lightly  o*er  the  meadows^ 
A  rosy  flush  suffused  the  skies. 

And  in  th*  embowered  sliadows 
The  nighlttifpiles  sang  Sfieet  and  clear- 
But  her  ainne  I  see  and  hear, 
M>  onn  heart's  love.  thi<  maiden  dear. 
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2. 

Ein  Rockhen  trug  sie  dunn  und  Kurs 

Und  leichrgeschurt  ihr  Mieder; 

Es  wehi*  ihr  HaHr,  es  weht'  ihr  Schurz 

Iro  Weste  hih  und  \Viedcr. 

Die  Striimpfe  schieneii  weiss  und  sein— 

Dnideri  daldera  das  Mtlgdelein, 

Soil  mein  Hcrzliebcheu  $ein. 


2. 

Jl  »hort  and  nmple  sown  was  tied 
Around  her  •rai&t  eo  lijrhtly ; 

The  wanton  tephyrt  blew  aside 
Her  petticoat-lbut  slightly : 

Her  ankle  small  did  plain  appear — 

She  is  the  lass  I  most  revere, 

My  own  heart's  love,  this  maiden  dear. 


3. 

Die  hunte  Kuh  gelockt  mtt  Gras, 
Kam  her  vom  Anger  trabrnd, 
Und  als  das  Magdiein  melkend  last 
Da  bor  tch'guten  Abend, 
Und  schielt  ins  fiusentuch  hineio — 
Dalderi  daldera  das  Magdclein 
Soil  mciD  Herzliebchen  ^ein. 


9. 

The<cow  approached,  and  soon  her  pail 
With  rich  new  milk  was  laden ; 

She  sat  and  rang — 1  told  my  tale 
Of  passion  to  the  maiden. 

Her  eye  lit  up  with  love  sincere — 

She  i«  the  lass  I  most  revere. 

My  own  heart's  love,  this  maiden  dear. 


4. 

Sie  nickte  roir  mit  holdem  Gruss) 

Da  -ward  mir  wohl  und  bange, 

Und  hcrzhaft  drijckt'  icb  eineii  Ku<s, 

Auf  ihre  rothe  Wange. 

So  roth,  so  roth  wie  Abendschien. 

Dalderi  daldera  das  Mngdeieiu 

Soil  mein  Hcrzliebcheu  sein. 


4. 

I  wooM,  and  nhile  t>be  sweetly  oniled 
I  strove  to  read  her  blushes* 

Yet  finatdrd  sume  kisses  warm  ar.d  wild. 
Whereat  her  red  cheek  Oushen 

Like  sunset  bright  in  yonder  sphere — 

She  is  the  lass  1  most  revere. 

My  own  heart's  love,  this  maiden  dear. 


5. 

Icb  half  ihr  iibcr  Steg  imd  Zaun 
Dii  Milch  zu  llanse  hringen, 
Und  gegen  Ungelhitra  und  Graun 
TAn  Schaferliedchen  siuffen ; 
Denn  dunkel  wars  im  Huchenrhain  — 
Dalderi  daldera  das  Mnydelein 
Soil  mein  Hersliebchen  sein. 


d. 


0*er  hedge  and  stile  I  bclp*d  this  maacl. 

Her  ^nnwy  milk-pail  bnncing; 
Onward  w^;  went,  through  gathering  sbade 

A  homely  ballad  singing. 
Ne'er  reacti'tM  her  heart  one  thought  of 
She  is  the  lass  1  mo«t  revere,  ifear— > 

Mv  iiwn  luNirt's  lo\e.  thi«  maiden  dear. 


C. 

Die  Mutter  schalt :    So  sp:U  hcl  Nieht? 
Dk  stand  sie  ach,  so  schiimig. 
Sacht,  sprach  icb,  gute  Mutter  sacht 
Das  Tochterlcin  das  nehni'  icb. 
Nur  freundlieh  Mutter  willingt  cin, 
Dalderi  daldera  das  Miigdeleiu 
Soil  mein  Herzliebchcn  sein. 


C. 

•(  So  late  to-night  ?  *  her  mother  cried— 
At  once  I  thus  besought  her, 

<•  Good  mother,  bold,  nor  vainly  rhidp, 
I  love  thy  beauteous  dauf  bter. 

Jjft  her  be  mine~my  vows  now  hear. 

She  is  the  la>s  1  mo^t  revere. 

My  own  heart's  love,  this  maideii  dear.* 


A  rARrMrij.  to  the  canLs  of  iork. 


K«i  fuv  »^mXk$i 
Ki«r  mas  fif^H 


O !  }  e  charming  girls 
\y\\\\  teeth  like  pearl* 
And  lips  of  honey-dew 

As  i  know  well, 
With  whom  I've  saunter'd 
In  siaeet  groves  and  gardens, 
When  jouiig  and  fooli»h. 

Take  my  last  farewell. 


I. 

Valete  Araorrs 
Btsus,  leporrs 
C^nrdlsQue  mei 

PulcDrap>  femi 
Queis,  quels  v 
In  temts  prat  is 
More  iHatis 

In  CortagiiL 
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KxXX$t  Xvpieat 

£»  OXvfinr^  l^tttrmt 

Ti  Mu  rrtX^tfvtttt 

Xa^tn  MMkff 

AyytXmtg  ttetXki^reuf 

E»  raif  wa^tiu4S 
Xa^trtf  irai^tvn 
JktXXu  MM  9fAfA»rat9 

Mfv  arflr^ccif) 
Avr«f  Tf  nairraf 

Tag  x»feis  airaXat 


Em  ^«)Ary  ^*Pi^ 

Ofium  »aXXu 
%uus  ynytnw  iv 

Kt^xayin. 
Am  yvfMMttv 
*EXttn  A^un 
Er«i^«  na^il«f 

£9  ^^vytif 

Um^a  TBftvm 
MsAXifn. 

AXXtif  rt  xttfrmf 

Ef  r«t/T|i  vaXii 

n«XXAi  fy  ^, 

Ayfttt — nXX*  aXXtfg 
FiiMU^  yyfitats 
£»  A^tui^. 


*Ti8  Ml  your  plory 
(Celebrate  in  story, 
Where'er  I  wander 

On  horse  or  shank, 
ril  sing  as  sweetly, 
And  as  completely. 
As  bould  Tom  Little 

Or  Father  Frank. 

2. 

They  may  talk  of  angels 
Who're  always  ranging 
On  starry  pinions 

Through  the  goolden  air ; 
But  'tis  my  opinion 
That  the  Queen's  dominions 
Couldn't  (how  such  angels 

As  our  Jri»h  fair. 
Their  looks  so  charming, 
Are  quite  disarming, 
The  stoutest  stoic 

Before  them  were  weak, 
And  in  their  faces 
Are  thron'd  such  graces, 
That  the  pope  himself 

Might  their  favours  seek. 

3. 

The  Queen  of  Beauty, 
Td  lay  a  wager, 
Was  black  and  sooty 

If  compared  with  ours  * 
And  even  Aurora, 
And  the  blushing  Flora 
Were  quite  inferior 

With  ail  their  flowers. 
The  Grecian  Helen 
Who  lelt  her  dwelling. 
To  rake  with  Paris 

In  the  towers  of  Troy — 
Och  I  who'd  compare  her. 
Or  call  her  fairer, 
Than  that  rogue  of  loveliness 

Sweet  Kate  Molloy? 

4. 

The  Kymphs  and  Naiads 
And  purty  Straiads, 
Who  galavanted 

Without  sense  of  shame, 
Couldn't  hould  a  candle 
To  oiur  Munstcr  fairies. 
The  Nells  and  Marys 

So  well  known  to  fame. 
'Tis  we've  few  ladies 
Of  bad  reputation ; 
Our  maids  don't  flirt  beyond 

A  kiss  or  so ; 
Not  like  them  goddesses 
Who  wore  no  boddioes. 
But  ran  stark  naked 

Through  Greece  loDg  ago. 


Vos  celebrabo 
Marique  terrd. 
In  versu  belle, 

Et  splendide, 
Ut  Thomas  Parvus 
Aut  Franciscus  pater 
Dulcis  cantator 

Corcagiae. 

ir. 

Vos  estis  rossi 
£t  magis  formosn 
Quam  angeli 

ViflD  lactese, 
Cselique  stellss 
Sunt  minus  bcllte 
Quam  sunt  puellis 

Corcagiae. 
Gratis  mille 
In  ocellis  ludunt 
Piosque  trudunt 

In  vitia; 
Papaque  ipse 
Rogare  vellet 
Dulces  amplexua 

£t  oscula. 

III. 

Per  Stygem  juro 
Roseam  Auroram 
Deamque  Floram 

Cum  Venere, 
Nod  habuisse 
Formam  deconim 
Paremque  nostris 

In  Corcagiii. 
Clara  Helena 
Groecia  rcgina 
Qu.ne  siepe  dormiit 

Cum  Paride 
Meie  Catharino) 
ParvflB,  divinss 
Inferior  esset 

Certissim^. 

IV. 

Nymphs  que  silvas 
Olim  pererrabant 
Sine  pudore 

Aut  modestiH 
Non  iK>tuissent 
Lucem  tenere 
Deabus  nostris 

In  Corcagia. 
Nee  meretriccs 
Ullje  sunt  nobis 
Omnes  sed  virginea 

CastissimaS} 
Basiant  sspe 
Sed — ol  modestius 
Nymphis  nudissimis 

Achais. 
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IjkJ  b-veACA*  ctt,  A  D  3A|ii)4b|le, 

Ui)  «-r«Ai|ic-be4t)  <J5 

1)4  c-ciucA  11 -din, 
'SI  Ci|t5  it)o  TtJ<5n  A  t)-5A|tD4b|ie. 

2. 

)r  site  1  ii4  caU*  4irt  ilm 

'SrU  rneAdcA  4i|i  b4ii  1)4  cfiooibe  cpu?i)e, 

'Sir  mlire  4  p^ 
1)4  X5|ittdt5  4iii  n^r; 

'Si  C4|TJ  UK)  Tt^ii  4  n-34n«)4b|le. 

3. 

jr  bine  4  cedi  'i)4  lot)  ^1)4  rm^i 

)r  'd4  p)lon)e6l  4)li  e|i40|b  i)4  rw|le : 

01)411  loD3  T^oi  tetfl 

2l||i  tojij  34t)  tto 
Se4'o  dijiii)  11)0  rc(5|i  4  i)-54tii)4b|lc. 

4. 

ci)ttS4t^r4  4  Cbinorc  cuiium  ii)o  jujtc, 

004  nA  401)  b|ii5  4  i)-Sti|<>c  d'l)  b-file, 

341)  d4lii  541)  d)or, 

3ri)  btuSi)  5^1)  '©)*, 
3o  tu)b  C4|t5  'r^  bttirii)  4  D-34|ii)4b)le. 

ICATB  OF  OAKNAVILLA. 
1. 

Oh  wert  thou  e*er  in  Gamavilla, 
Or  hast  thou  seen  in  GarnaTilU, 

The  nymph  lo  fair, 

Vith  Minbright  hair, 
Mj  darling  Kate  of  Gamavilki? 

2. 
Like  swans  that  glide  o'er  summer  streams, 
Or  mountain  snow,  her  bosom  beanu : 

Like  dew  that  rests 

On  roses*  breasts. 
Is  Kate*s  sweet  kiss  in  Gamavilla. 

5. 
Her  siU^ry  songs  the  ear  delight 
Like  the  dear  angel-bird  of  night ; 

In  glance  in  mien. 

She  looks  a  Queen. 
My  darling  Kate  of  Gama^iUa. 

4. 

To  thee,  O  Heaven,  in  prayer  I  bend, 
(If  Heaven  to  poet's  prayer  attend,) 

May  bliss  and  joy 

The  hours  employ 
Of  darling  Kate  of  Gamaiilla. 

f^adyVGooitf  rublir  boiite,  ItitrllA  High  way.  Loodoa. 


[April, 
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THE   PYRCNEES. — K  riC-KIC   AT  COARRAZE. 


■Y  LOUISA  ITOArr  OOOTILLO. 


It  would  hardly  seem  that  January 
was  a  time  for  pic-nicsy  nor  is  it  often 
so  in  the  south  of  France  more  than 
in  England^  that  sweetest  of  all  coun- 
triesy  most  neglected  and  most  unjustly 
censured  for  its  climate,  which  is  infi- 
nitely  better  than  the  seekers  after 
novelty  will  allow*  I  do  not  know 
how  a  pic-nic  in  January  would  answer 
in  general  in  England,  but  arranged 
under  the  circumstances  of  our  expe- 
dition to  Coarraze  on  the  Sdth,  it  could 
scarcely  have  failed. 

Pau  is  one  of  the  gayest  places  ima- 
ginable: scarcely  one  evening  passes 
without  a  fete.  English,  Spaniards, 
and  Americans  have  nearly  pushed  the 
French  inhabitants  from  their  stools, 
and  those  who  remain  are  rather 
looked  upon  as  visitors  amongst  the 
intruders,  who,  like  cuckoos,  have 
turned  the  original  birds  out  of  their 
nests.  The  French  give  very  few  par- 
ties, but  the  English  are  never  quiet ; 
one  9oiree  creates  another,  and  one 
new  expedition  suggests  a  newer.  One 
bright  sunny  day  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  blue  sky  and  soft  air  asserted  that 
it  was  summer,  and  was  only  contra- 
dicted by  the  leafless  trees  and  deso- 
late aspect  of  the^  hills,  which  insisted 
on  the  season  being  that  of  winter,  a 
gay  party  of  '  every  body  in  Pau,'  met 
together  in  the  high  terrace  of  the 
Park  of  Castel  Beziat,  and  were  seen 
standing  in  groups,  laughing  and  talk- 
ing, and  devising  for  the  future.  The 
mountains  were  at  this  moment  so 
dear  and  so  close,  that  it  seemed 
ahnost  possible  to  see  the  bears  cours- 
ing each  other  through  the  ravines 
and  across  the  plains  of  snow,  extend- 
ing from  peak  to  peak,  glittering  in 
the  golden  sun,  which  reflected  their 
sides  of  talc  and  ice  like  fabled  heights 
of  looking-glass  or  crystal.  The  near 
coteauXf  though  no  longer  covered 
with  vines,  by  their  sombre  hue  and 
cold  brown  colour,  brought  out  the 
back-ground  of  the  transparent  pur- 
ple Pyrenees  in  fine  relief.  Every 
peak  was  sharply  traced  upon  the  blue 
sky,  from  the  enormous  pyramid  of 


Bagneres,  above  the  valley  of  the 
Adour,  along  the  line,  where  a  space 
opens  towards  St.  Sauveur,  and  Vig- 
nemole's  shadow  gleams  far  off,  where 
the  jagged  sides  of  Costerillou  lead  the 
eye  on  to  Gabisos  and  the  Pics  of  the 
Eaux  Bonnes,  and  the  great  monarch 
of  the  Val  D'Ossau  raises  his  triple 
crown,  diademed  with  snow,  and  the 
high  chain  of  Aspe  sinks  gradually 
away  from  view.  All  this,  though 
seen  so  often  by  the  promenaders  in 
the  park  of  Pau,  has  every  day  new 
attractions,  so  magnificent  is  the  pros- 
pect of  these  gorgeous  mountains  and 
their  murmuring  attendant,  the  ever- 
clamouring  Gave,  which  rushes  impe- 
tuously along  its  interrupted  bed,  and 
leaps,  and  winds,  and  chafes,  and  glit- 
ters, without  pause  or  delay,  spurning 
all  control,  and  making  itself  what 
course  it  pleases  for  its  bright  green 
waters  through  the  sands  and  shingles 
which  strive  to  choke  its  passage. 
Meantime  the  gay  party  increased 
every  moment  in  size  till  the  whole 
walk  was  filled  with  smiling  faces,  and 
the  whole  air  rung  with  lively  voices. 
A  pic-nic,  it  was  contended,  would  be 
very  possible ;  and  to  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  fine  day  was  a  positive 
misdemeanour.  What  so  easy  and 
what  so  pleasant  as  to  order  all  the 
carriages,  and  let  the  gentlemen  all 
mount  their  horses,  and  to-morrow 
morning  set  out  for  Coarraze  ?  The 
castle  where  Henri  Quatre  studied, 
under  the  eye  of  his  governess  Susanne 
de  Bourbon,  Baronne  de  Missons,  or 
under  that  of  the  pretty  jardiniere, 
who  taught  the  ready  prince  the  lore 
never  since  forgotten,  de  canter  Fleu- 
rette. 

Some  sage  voices  were  faintly  heard, 
whispering  of  colds  and  draughts,  and 
damp  grounds,  and  snowy  mountains, 
but  the  laughter  and  approval  drowned 
the  sounds,  and  it  was  all  agreed  on 
without  opposition,  and  an  hour  fixed. 
Pates,  and  champagne,  and  Bayonne 
hams,  and  all  that  the  pastry-cooks  of 
Pau  could  furnish,  were  soon  ordered, 
and  the  sun  went  down  in  crimson  anr' 
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gold,  promising  fair  and  kindly.  All 
\i'ere  to  meet  again  at  several  parties 
in  the  evening,  and  arrange  the  spot 
of  meeting  and  starting  for  the  follow- 
ing day  :  but  when  the  hour  c«ame  for 
the  revels  of  the  night  to  begin, 
behold !  torrents  of  rain  had  deluged 
the  street?,  and  the  uncertain  climate 
had  shown  its  tyranny. 

Every  one,  however,  was  too  busy  to 
lament  ;*  the  music  was  so  pleasant,  the 
dancing  so  agreeable,  the  petiU-jeux  so 
entertaining,  "  Let  the  storm  rage  on," 
no  one  heeded  it,  no  one  had  in- 
clination to  think  of  to-morrow ;  ne- 
vertheless, in  the  pauses  of  amuse- 
ment a  voice  seemed  to  sigh  for 
Coarraze,  which  was  echoed  here  and 
there :  there  had  been  little  romances 
imagined,  little  tete-a-tetes  projected, 
which,  as  a  young  Irish  friend  ob- 
served, are  meetings  "  almost  alone  ;* 
<<and  it  is  so  much  better  not  to  pxU  off 
things,"  said  a  pretty  philosopher,  shak- 
ing her  ambrosial  curls : 


ii 


To-day  is  ours — what  do  we  fear  ? 
To-day  is  ours — we  have  it  here." 


Happy  climate  of  Pan,  where  one 
hour  has  no  idea  what  the  next  will 
bring  forth!  The  morning  rose  in 
smiles,  and,  though  the  mountains 
were  bid  in  a  veil  of  mist,  the  sun- 
beams were  hovering  above  it,  watch- 
ing an  opportunity  to  induce  them  to 
come  shining  forth ;  half  a  hundred 
little  billets  came  showering  about  to 
ask,  •*  Are  we  to  go  V"  "  Ought  we  to 
venture?"  "  Don't  you  think  we  can?" 
<*  Surely  we  need  not  hesitate,"  &c.  &c., 
until  at  length  one  "  voice  potential*' 
gave  the  word,  and  by  twelve  o'clock 
the  monde  was  en  route* 

"  Lo  que  ha  de  ser,  no  pucdc  faltar," 
"  That  which  'n  to  be,  cannot  fail," 

was  engraved  above  the  old  gateway  of 
the  tower  of  Coarraze,  and  so  it  was 
with  us  ;  for  fate  had  destined  that  we 
should  go  and  should  succeed. 

In  summer  time  the  drive  from  Pau 
to  the  tower  and  chatc>au  is  charming : 
the  pretty  hills  are  festooned  with  rich 
vines  from  top  to  bottom.  At  the 
village  of  Bizanos  you  pass  a  height 
crowned  with  magnificent  pines,  which 
forms  a  feature  in  the  landscape  from 
Pau,  and  relieves  the  monotony  of  the 
continuous  foliage  elsewhere.     Here 


was  formerly  a  place  of  meeting  during 
the  last  days  of  carnival,  where  ^ames 
of  all  kinds  went  on,  and  where  all 
was  gaity  and  hilarity  amongst  the 
people.  La  salade  des  Broutons  was 
there  eaten  and  enjoyed,  and  the  o^ 
seguis  of  mardi-gras  were  celebrated 
amidst  the  popular  patois  chorus : 

"  Si  t'en  faas  jon  que  demonri, 
Adiii  praiibe  Carnabal  1" 

But  all  that  is  national  or  pecttliar 
is  dying  fast  away  in  France ;  and  in 
this  distant  nook  of  Navarre*  their  old 
customs  are  discontinued.  Bizanos  is 
now  only  a  village  of  washerwomen* 
and  its  pleasant  castle  a  country  bouse— > 
to  let.  From  the  ground  is  a  glorious 
view  into  the  mountains ;  and  the 
town  of  Pau,  across  the  Gave,  stands 
proudly  out  on  its  bills*  though  its 
chateau  of  Henri  IV.  is  concealed  by 
a  mound ;  the  extensive  building  of  the 
college,  which,  near,  has  no  attraction, 
is  by  distance  turned  into  a  command- 
ing fabric,  having  all  the  effect  of  a 
citadel,  and  thus  looks  as  fine  as  the 
castle  and  donjon  which  predominates 
on  the  side  opposite  Gelosand  Juranpon. 

The  plain  beyond  is  called  La  Li" 
tnagne,  of  Beam,  and  is  not  unlike  that 
chosen  spotof  Auvergneso  vaunted :  for 
fruitfulness  and  cultivation  abound; 
corn  and  wine,  and  pasturage  and  gar- 
dens are  there ;  and  all  is  glowing  with 
richness  and  quiet  beauty.  But  our  drive 
on  the  2^th  of  January  4>nly  indicated 
these  things,  and  told  us  bow  lovely 
the  scenery  would  be  by-and-by.  £n 
attendant  the  fine  season,  we  were 
content  with  the  goods  the  gods  pro- 
vided  for  the  day*  and  hailed  every 

fleam  which  showed  us  the  sky 
righter  and  brighter  as  we  jour- 
neyed on.  Less  than  two  hours 
brought  us  to  the  desired  spot*  and 
there  we  found  cavaliers  and  amazomett 
all  busy  already  exploring  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  place. 

*^rhe  whole  of  the  ancient  cattle  is 
destroyed,  except  one  tower  which 
remains  entire*  and  to  climb  up  the 
narrow  stair  of  this  is  the  great  ob- 
ject; for*  from  the  platform  at  the 
top,  the  view  is  wonderfully  fine.  You 
seem  as  if  on  one  side  the  purple 
mountains,  with  their  snowy  Mdea* 
could  be  reached  with  the  hand ;  and* 
on  the  other*  the  whole  wide  smiling 
country  is  spread  out  in  a  panorama. 
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There  is  something  awful  and  myste- 
rious in  looking  down  the  dim  gorges ' 
between  the  everlasting  hills,  and  roatn- 
ing  in  imagination  into  the  deep  val- 
leys below*  so  well  known  to  the  ad- 
venturous Henri,  and  his  young  band  of 
mouotaineersy  whose  home  was  wher- 
ever the  iaard  or  the  bear  could  leap 
or  prowl.  Many  may  have  been,  and 
as  useless  as  many*  "  the  lengthened 
sage  advioes"  of  the  prudent  Susanne 
de  Bourbon  to  her  charge,  that  he 
should  be  careful  and  not  dsre  too 
much  ;  but  Henri  bad  early  impressed 
on  his  hearti  as  he  afterwards  did  on 
his  coins,  the  motto, 

"  lavia  virtuti  nulla  via  est," 

and  went  laughing  forth,  hoping  each 
new  adventure-  would  be  more  dan- 
gerous and  exciting  than  the  last. 

While  some  stood  wrapt  in  wonder, 
leaning  over  the  parapet  of  the  donjon, 
and  watching  the  mountains  which 
seemed  as  if  making  signals  to  each 
other,  as  the  skudding  mists  now  veiled 
and  now  revealed  them,  and  took 
sti'ange  forms,  as  if  spirits  w^ere  hur- 
rying to  and  fro,  on  messages  to  their 
brethren  in  the  caverns  and  on  the 
peaks ;  others  of  the  pic-nic  party  set 
out  for  the  village,  and  paused  to 
sketch  the  antique  door-way  of  the 
church,  where  two  priest-like  angels, 
holding  scrolls,  guard  the  entrance  and 
support  the  empty  niche  surmounted 
by  a  coronet,  where  Notre  Dame  once 
smiled  upon  the  pious  pilgrim,  and 
welcomed  him  to  her  shrine  before  he 
continued  his  journey  to  say  his  ori- 
sons before  her  sister  of  Betharram. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the 
Spartan  simplicity  in  which  Henri, 
then  called  Prince  de  Viane,  was 
brought  up,  and  however  much  we  all 
admired  the  plan  of  his  education,  we 
were  not  able  to  profit  by  the  oppor- 
tunity we  had  of  resting  in  a  castle, 
where  so  excellent  an  example  of  fru- 
gality was  given :  for  our  provisions 
were  too  ample  and  too  good  to  be 
resisted,  and  while  we  lauded  the  dry 
bread  and  insipid  cheese  with  which 
the  young  hero  was  nourished,  we 
mortified  ourselves  with  very  different 
fai^e. 

A  blazing  fire,  round  which  we 
closed  our  merry  circle^  seated  in  ca- 
pacious arm-chairs  and  on  luxurious 
sofas,  cast  a  ruddy  glow  over  the  large 
aalooQ  where  we  were  assembled ;  and 


though  we  now  and  then,  particularly 
the  most  poetical  amongi»t  us,  cast  a 
glance  towards  the  blue  and  snowy 
range,  whose  heads  seemed  peering 
into  the  long  windows  to  watch  our 
proceedings,  we  could  not  but  enjoy 
the  genial  heat  sent  forth  by  the  crack- 
ling logs,  and  fancy  ourselves  just  such 
a  party  as  might  once  have  assembled 
round  the  hearth  of  the  old  castle,  on 
whose  site  the  present  is  built,  and, 
like  us,  here  they  might  have  laughed 
and  joked,  and  conversed  and  suag 
the  hours  away. 

Here  La  Marguerite  des  Mar- 
guerites, the  lovely  and  learned  sister 
of  Francis  L,  has,  with  her  charming 
court,  no  doubt  rested  after  a  hunting 
day  in  the  woods,  and  related  stories 
and  sung  songs  as  we  were  doing: 
just  so,  might  have  arrived  on  a 
sudden  the  wily  mother  of  kings, 
Catherine  de  Medici,  with  her  grande 
or  petite  hande  of  beauties,  whose 
accomplishments  might  have  been 
called  forth  on  such  an  occasion 
for  some  special  purpose,  such  as  was 
always  working  m  the  mind  of  the 
crafty  Italian.  On  such  a  day  might 
the  weak  Anthony  of  Bourbon  have 
been  beguiled  by  a  fatal  fair  one  with 
bright  eves,  whose  lute  woke  echoes  in 
that  hall,  while  Catharine  looked  on 
and  saw  the  fires  of  St.  Bartholomew 
kindling  in  the  distant  future,  and  her 
enemies'  feet  slipping  into  the  snare. 
Here  and  there  might  the  innocent 
and  too  sensible  Catherine  of  Navarre 
have  listened  to  the  soft  words  and 
tender  gallantries  of  him  who  was 
never  destined  to  make  her  happiness, 
the  designing  and  handsome  Comte  de 
Soissons,  for  whose  sake  she  refused 
her  hand  to  so  many  princes  and  pined 
away  in  solitary  regret,  the  victim  of 
state  policy.  Here  the  heroic  Jeanne 
looked  with  maternal  delight  and  pride 
on  the  gambols  of  her  young  moun- 
taineer, who  recounted  to  her  all  his 
adventurous  wanderings  since  her  last 
visit.  Here,  in  after  years,  his  beau- 
tiful Marguerite,  from  whom  his 
usually  tender  heart  stood  back, 
laughed,  danced,  and  conversed,  and 
fascinated  every  hearer  but  her  hus- 
band, in  whose  ears  the  midni^t  knell 
always  sounded  in  her  voice ;  and 
here,  for  less  enchanting  smiles,  the 
volatile  prince  exerted  the  wit  and 
gaiety  that  won  all  hearts  his  way. 

Here,  a  century  before^  the  gi*eat 
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hero  of  Beam,  the  magnificent  Gaston 
Phcebusy  perhaps  sat  by  the  hearth^ 
conversing  with  the  Lord  of  Coarraze, 
and  hearing  his  wondroos  story  of  the 
spirit  Orton,  who,  in  the  very  walls, 
visited  him  every  night,  and  woke  him 
from  slumber  to  relate  news  from 
foreign  lands,  whence  he  had  come, 

"  Swifter  than  arrow  from  a  Tartar's 
bow." 

And  it  might  be,  as  the  two  knights 
gazed  on  the  sparkling  flames  that 
roared  up  the  huge  chimney,  that  it 
was  then  the  wily  prince  recom- 
mended his  credulous  friend  to  entreat 
the  spirit  to  appear  in  a  tangible  form, 
and  be  no  longer  content  with  a  mere 
voice.  Perhaps  from  these  windows 
the  Lord  of  Coarraze  looked  into  his 
court  and  beheld  the  spirit  in  the  form 
of  a  huge  swine  of  strange  appear- 
ance, and  from  hence  he  might  have 
cheered  on  his  dogs  to  destroy  the  in- 
truder, who,  lookmg  mournfully  up  in 
his  face,  vanished  in  a  cloud,  leaving 
him  the  conviction  that  he  had  seen 
his  faithful  messenger  only  to  lose  him 
and  his  information  for  ever :  how  and 
why,  perhaps,  the  bribes  of  Gaston 
Phoebus  could  answer,  who  from  that 
time  obtained  the  spirit's  assistance. 

Our  conversation  grew/more  and 
more  animated  as  the  shades  drew  in ; 
and  many  were  the  anecdotes  told  of 
travels  in  the  Pyrenees,  first  by  one 
clever  raconteur,  then  another.  How 
a  joyous  party  were  stopped  by  stress 
of  weather  in  the  valley  of  Bedous, 
and  forced  to  take  up  their  quarters  for 
the  night  in  a  suspicious-looking  inn  ; 
five  ladies  sharing  the  same  room  with 
no  protector  but  a  faithful  dog,  sepa- 
rated from  their  gentlemen,  who  had 
leflt  with  them  a  whistle  to  use  in  case 
of  danger.  How  the  agitation  of  the 
dog  induced  one  of  them  to  look  in  the 
direction  he  was  pointing,  by  which 
means  she  discovered,  through  an 
opening,  a  room  beneath  them,  where, 
seated  round  a  table  in  silence,  she  de- 
scried the  forms  of  fourteen  Spaniardu, 
each  with  a  large  knife  in  his  h«and — 
their  gestures  and  mysterious  move- 
ments, and  finally  their  extinction  of 
the  dim  candle  which  had  lighted  their 
conclave.  The  consequent  terrors 
and  uncertainty  of  the  fair  captives, 
their  foars  of  using  their  whistle,  lest 
their  friends  should  pay  too  denrhj  for 


it,  and  after  a  sleepless  night,  their  dis- 
covery in  the  morning  that  their  silent 
neighbours,  silent  for  fear  of  disturb- 
ing the  ladies,  all  left  the  inn  noiselessly 
in  order  to  be  in  good  time  at  thefahr 
hard  by. 

Then  came  stories  of  spending  the 
night  in  old  castles,  and  hearing  strange 
sounds  which  were  never  accounted  for  ; 
not  that,  of  course,  any  one  is  ever  so 
weak  as  to  credit  the  idle  stories  of 
places  being  haunted — and  yet,  most 
respectable  persons  have  sworn  they 
saw  something.  There  was  one  of  our 
guests  who  told  with  great  gravity  of 
having  seen  the  ghosts  of  Sully  and 
Henri  Quatre,  walking  arm  in  arm  on 
the  terrace  of  the  castle  of  Pau,  and 
of  having  clearly  beheld  a  line  of  mail* 
clad  figures  issuing  out  of  the  great 
reservoir  where  tradition  says  Jeanne 
d*  Albert  drowned  her  Catholic  subjects 
who  refused  to  conform  to  the  new  re- 
ligion. 

The  story  of  the  unfortunate  knight 
of  Aragon,  whose  fatal  sentence  was 
engraved  over  the  castle  portal,  occu- 
pied much  attention,  and  the  tale,  new 
to  some,  was  related.  An  early  lord 
of  Coarraze  had  a  dear  friend  in  Ara- 

?on,  who  was  to  him  as  a  brother, 
'hey  had  not  met  for  some  time,  when^ 
one  stormy  night,  the  horn  was  blown 
at  the  gate,  and  his  friend  was  an- 
nounced much  to  his  delight.  But  the 
pleasure  he  felt  was  soon  clouded  when 
he  found  that  he  owed  his  welcome  visit 
to  misfortune. 

The  knight  of  Aragon  had  fallen 
under  royal  displeasure,  and  was  obliged 
to  fly  his  country.  He  had  dared  to 
love  a  princess,  and  his  affection  was 
returned ;  but  since  at  all  times  true 
love  is  doomed  to  sorrow,  nothing  but 
danger  and  difficulty  surrounded  the 
lovers,  and  it  had  only  been  at  last  by 
flight  that  he  was  able  to  save  his  life. 
Sad  was  the  time  that  the  friends 
passed  together  in  the  castle  of  Coar- 
raze,  talkmg  of  the  past  and  the  future ; 
but  the  conclusion  of  all  their  discourses 
was  a  fresh  springing  hope  in  the  bosom 
of  the  knight  of  Aragon,  that  fate 
would  be  yet  propitious  to  him,  and 
his  lady  love  be  his  own.  The  friends 
were  once  out  hunting  in  the  wild 
mountains  of  Ossuu,  and  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  their  chase,  having  killed 
more  than  one  bear  ;  they  were  return- 
ing, bending  beneath  the'woight  of  one 
of  the  finest  of  these  animals,  when 
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they  reached,  late  in  the  evening,  a 
deep  gorge,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
they  were  surprbed  to  see  a  group  of 
females  in  white,  seated  on  the  ground^ 
apparently  in  conversation.  TJiey 
paused  to  ohserve  them,  and  as  they 
did,  80  they  rose,  and  forming  a  circle, 
began  a  measured  dance,  to  which  their 
voices  made  a  low  melancholy  music, 
like  the  sighing  of  the  wind  amongst 
the  rocks.  The  words  they  sung  raa 
thus:»« 

'*  There  is  crimson  in  the  skies. 
Green  and  gold  and  purple  dies, 
When  dim  night  puts  on  his  cowl 
We  shall  hear  the  tempest  howl ; 
There  are  shadows  passing  over : 
See !  the  highest  peaks  they  cover ; 
From  the  valley  comes  a  sound 
Echoing  through  the  gorges  round ; 
'Tis  the  whisper  of  the  blast 
That  shall  burst  in  storm  at  last. 
Fear  the  sunset  red  and  bright, 
Days  of  calm  bring  fiercest  night : 
Vain  from  Fate  would  mortals  flee — 
*  That  which  is  to  be will  be  r  " 

While  they  listened  and  gazed,  the 
sound  and  the  white  forms  died  away 
together,  and  there  was  nothing  before 
them  but  the  evening  mist. 

''  Let  us  go  forward,"  said  the  knight 
of  Coarraze  with  a  shudder,  "we  have 
seen  the  Blanquettes,  and  the  meeting 
bodes  no  good." 

"The  words  they  utter,  neverthe- 
less,** said  the  knight  of  Aragon,  "shall 
in  future  be  my  device — Lo  que  ha  de 
ser  no  puede  faltar" 

That  night,  on  their  return  home,  a 
messenger  awaited  the  knight  of  Ara- 
gon, from  the  lady  of  his  love :  she 
bade  him  return,  and  with  tender  pro- 
testations of  affection,  she  related  to 
him  that  her  royal  relative  had  listened 
kindly  to  her  prayer,  and  had  given  his 
consent  to  their  union.  Her  letter 
concluded  with  the  words,  **That 
which  M  to  be — will  be,** 

"I  will  not  delay  an  instant,"  ex- 
claimed  the  lover :  *'  adieu,  my  friend ; 
our  bridal  over,  I  will  return  to  Coar- 
raze, and  my  bride  shall  thank  you  her- 
self for  my  welcome.** 

"Go  not,*'  said  his  friend,  "this 
may  be  a  snare— you  may  be  deceived ; 
wait  yet  a  little,  and  let  me  go  and  as- 
certain its  truth.  No  danger  can  reach 
me ;  and  if  all  is  as  it  should  be,  we 
will  go  back  to  Aragon  together.*' 

"  This  is  her  hand — this  is  her  sum- 


mons,*' returned  the  knight,  "and 
were  it  to  certain  death  I  would  go  at 
once —  What  is  to  be,  shall  be" 

Alas!  he  reached  Saragossa;  but 
not  to  meet  his  beloved :  it  was  to  hear 
of  her  death — to  find  her  letter  forged 
— to  be  dragged  to  a  dungeon,  and 
there  to  meet  with  a  cruel  doom.  His 
blood  stained  the  scaffold;  and  his 
friend  found,  to  his  grief,  that  his  fears 
were  but  too  well  founded.  He  had 
his  last  words  engraved  above  the  por- 
tal of  his  castle  ;  and  taking  the  cross, 
he  departed  for  the  Holy  Land,  where 
he  died  fighting  for  the  futh.  The 
shades  of  the  two  friends,  bearing  be- 
tween them  the  carcase  of  a  grisly 
monster,  may  sometimes  be  met  in  a 
certain  gorge,  where  it  is  known  that 
the  fatal  Blanquettes  love  to  assemble 
and  dance  their  rounds. 

But  it  was  not  in  telling  such  sad 
stories  alone  that  our  day  passed ;  there 
were  many  merry  anecdotes  related, 
which  caused  the  chamber  to  echo  with 
laughter ;  and  the  sound  of  the  Spanish 
guitar  was  heard,  played  by  a  skilful 
hand,  in  that  peculiar  manner  which 
accompanies  the  charming  Moorish 
ballad,  with  a  hollow,  murmuring 
stroke,  as  if  pent  up  waters  were  beat- 
ing against  a  hollow  rock  from  which 
they  could  not  escape.  Several  young 
clear  voices  joined  in  chorus,  and 
amongst  other  songs,  we  heard  the 
curious  patois  ballad  of  the  Doves  of 
Cauteretz,  composed  at  the  time  wheu 
Marguerite  and  Henri  IL  d' Albert 
visited  the  springs. 

AU9  THERMIS  DE  TOULOUSE. 
VB  FOXTAN  CLAIB  Y  A,  ETC. 

At  Toulouse  there  are  waters, 

Waters  fresh  and  bright ; 
And  there  three  doves  are  bathing-^ 

Three  Doves  with  feathers  white : 
They  dip  their  wings  and  flutter. 

And  three  whole  months  they  stay ; 
Then  o'er  the  heights  to  Cauteretz 

They  take  their  blithesome  way. 

**  Ob,  tell  me  who  at  Cauteretz 

Are  bathing  there  with  you  ?" 
"  The  King  and  Queen  are  with  us  three, 

Amidst  the  waters  blue. 
The  king  has  got  a  perfumed  bower 

Of  flowers  amidst  the  shade ; 
And  that  the  Queen  has  chosen 

The  Loves  themselves  have  made." 

In  such  a  spot  and  amidst  such  re- 
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eollections  the  songs  of  the  pastoral 
poet  of  the  Valley  d'Aspe,  the  Shen- 
stone  of  the  Pyrenees,  DespourrinSi 
were  not  forgotten  ;  his  famous  song, 
known  in  every  vale  and  on  every 
mountain,  *La  haut  gtulas  Moimtagnes,* 
was  played  and  sung,  and  several 
others,  among  them  the  following — 

MoUiT   DItr  !   QUZNE    SOUFFRAKCE. 

1. 

Of  what  content mcut 

Those  eyes  bereft  me  1 
And  ah !  bow  coldly 

Thou  since  hast  left  me ! 
Yet  didst  thou  wliisper, 

Thy  heart  was  mine — 
Oh  !  they  were  traitors, 

Those  eyes  of  thine  ! 
For  'tis  thy  pleasure, 

That  I  repine. 

2. 

Alas  I  how  often 

I  sip!;hed  in  vain, 
And  loved  so  dearly 

To  purchase  rain  : 
And  all  my  gverdon 

To  be  betray'd. 
And  only  absence 

My  safety  made — 
To  mues  on  fondness 

So  ill  repaid  I 

3. 

But  let  me  warn  tliee. 

While  time  is  yet  ; 
Thy  heart  may  soften. 

And  learn  regret. 
Should  others  teach  thee 

New  griefs  to  prove.* 
At  once  thy  coldness 

Subdued  by  love — 
Thou  mayst  glean  sorrow 

For  future  years ; 
Beware,  false  maiden. 

Beware  of  tears ! 

It  was  now  time  that  the  carriages 
should  be  ordered,  as  the  shades  of 
evening  had  fallen,  and  we  were  all  to 
re-assemble  at  Pau,  in  order  to  finish 
the  revels  with  charades.  By  starlight, 
therefore,  did  we  resume  our  journey, 
and  lurge  and  lustrously  did  they  shine 
to  light  us  on  the  way.  We  quitted  the 


solitary  old  tower  of  Coanrare,  stand- 
inpr  beside  the  modern  chateau  built 
beside  it  like  old  memories  in  a  new 
age ;  and  when  we  arrived  at  Pau,  we 
were  met  by  condolence,  for  it  had 
rained  there  several  times  in  the  day, 
while  we  were  enjoying  the  sunshine. 
The  sensation  was  great  which  our  ex- 
pedition created,  and  all  those  who  had 
declined  joining  us  were  now  mortified 
exceedingly,  and  resolved  in  future 
never  to  be  stopped  by  the  sullen  aspect 
of  the  sky.  Half  a  dozen  other  pic- 
nics were  immediately  talked  of,  and  if 
February  does  not  frown  upon  the  gay 
folks  of  Pau,  spring  will  be  anticipated 
by  them,  and  parties  as  lively  as  the 
last  will  chase  away  all  recollections  of 
winter.  Meantime  wo  wander  and 
moralize  amongst  the  ruins  and  resto- 
rations of  the  old  castle,  where  Henri, 
the  beloved  of  all  time,  was  bom — 

THE  CASTLE   OF   PAU. 
1. 

Stop  I  and  look  upon  these  towers^ 

And  these  walls  so  dark  with  time, 
Where  yon  frowning  donjon  lowers, 

And  yon  mountains  rise  sublime, 
See  those  bowVs  and  bills  so  green. 

And  the  foaming  Gave  below, 
Vines  andfo]iao;e  between, 

Henry's  oastie-home  of  Pau  ! 

2. 
Here  mem'ries  of  the  gallant  king. 

Upon  the  mind  come  crowding  back. 
Visions  of  war  and  love  they  bring 

In  ev'ry  scene,  on  every  track : 
Turan9on's*  height  of  genVous  wine. 

Touched  by  the  sun  with  ruby  glow. 
Shines  forth  the  rival  of  the  Rhme, 

The  glory  of  the  hills  of  Pau. 

3. 
"Tis  said  by  many  a  vale  and  rill. 

That  lovers  sigh  and  maids  bciieve  ; 
'Tis  said  that  on  the  ramparts  still, 

Henri  and  Sull  v  walk  at  eve. 
Fly,  lovers — for  tis  dang'rous  grotmd. 

Where  Henri  trod,  if  this  be  so — 
But  kings  and  ministers  come  round, 

And  study  in  the  towers  of  Pau. 

Pm,  Jan.  28,  IMS. 


*  Celebrated  in  Beam,  and  the  favourite  wine  of  Henri. 
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TucRB  is  an  old  and  vulgar  proverb 
which  impUea  that  yon  may  as  well 
hang  any  poor  dog,  who  happens  to 
have  incurred  your  indignation,  as  give 
him  a  bad  name.  This  is  a  truth  of 
universal  application,  not  only  to  dogs 
but  to  men,  not  only  to  men  but  to 
things.  It  is  the  foundation  of  one 
half  of  the  prejudices  in  the  world, 
and  it  affords  to  cunning  men  and  to 
cunning  nations  a  means  of  injuring 
enemies,  and  effecting  various  other 
purposes,  some  of  whieh  it  may  be  our 
task  to  expose.  The  first  recorded 
exemplification  of  this  wise  saying  is 
aflbrded  by  the  history  of  a  certain 
Quaker,  who,  when  a  dog  ran  into  his 
shop,  and  gave  him  some  cause  for 
offence,  exclaimed,  "  I  will  not  strike 
thee,  but  I  will  give  thee  a  bad  name 
— mad  dog !  mad  dog  I"  Whereupon 
those  who  were  in  the  street  immedi- 
ately pursued  the  unfortunate  qua- 
druped, and  put  him  to  death.  But 
a  far  more  important  illustration  of 
the  subject  has  lately  been  afforded  by 
the  conduct  of  America  and  France  re- 
garding the  reciprocal  right  of  visit 
claimed  by  Great  Britain  for  her  ships 
within  certain  latitudes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suppressing  the  slave  trade. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  give  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  afiair  from  its  commence- 
ment, without  exactly  entering  into 
the  chronology  of  the  matter,  which  is 
unnecessary,  but  merely  stating  iIm 
facts.  A  great  number  of  nations 
having  confederated  with  Oreat  Bri- 
tain for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the 
infamous  traffic  in  human  beings,  and 
some  few  having  refused  to  enter  into 
treaties  to  tlMt  efi^ect,  even  while  they 
pretendtd  to  hold  the  trade  in  ahhor- 
renocy  cruisers  were  appointed  to 
gflftrd  the  coast  of  Africn,  and  stop 
any  vessels  carrying  on  the  slave  trade 
ivhich  might  belong  to  subjects  of  the 
contracting  powers.  Notwithstanding 
the  treaties,  a  very  great  number  of 


vessels,  belonging  to  those  states  which 
had  entered  into  them,  were  fitted  out 
as  slavers  by  the  subjects  of  those 
states ;  and,  in  order  to  escape  the 
vigilance  of  the  cruisers  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  they  had  recourse  to  an  ex- 
pedient of  a  wonderful,  extraordinary, 
and  almost  miraculous  character.  The 
distinctive  marks  by  which  the  vessels 
of  different  nations  are  officially  known 
at  sea,  we  must  inform  the  unlearned 
reader,  are  certain  pieces  of  thin  cloth, 
commonly  called  hunting,  which  being 
chequered  with  certain  colours,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  country,  is 
named  its  flag,  and  distinguishes  its 
vessels  from  those  of  other  nations. 
Now  when  the  slaver  of  «iny  kingdom 
or  state,  which  had  prohibited  the  slave 
trade,  perceived  upon  the  coast  of 
Africa  any  savage-looking  cannon- 
bearing  vessel,  with  a  flag  having  cer- 
tain red  and  white  crosses  upon  it, 
and  knew  thereby  that  it  was  that 
fierce  and  furious  thing  called  a  Bri- 
tish cruiser,  what  did  her  commander 
do  ?  Why  he  hit  upon  the  ingenioua 
expedient  of  diving  down  into  certain 
coffers  or  chests  and  bringing  out  a 
piece  of  different  coloured  bunting 
from  his  own ;  it  might  be  all  speckled 
over  with  stars,  it  might  be  plain  white, 
it  might  be  blue,  red,  and  white,  and 
hauling  it  up  by  certain  blocks,  ropes, 
and  pullies,  to  a  place  where  it  was 
conspicuously  in  view,  he  sailed  by  the 
British  cruiser  as  the  ship  of  one  of 
those  powers  which  still  claimed  the 
right  of  dealing  in  human  flesh.  In 
other  words  the  flags  of  non-contract- 
ing powers  were  employed  to  cover  the 
criminal  traffic  carried  on  by  daring 
villains  of  all  nation?,  and  the  only 
possible  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  this 
impudent  and  rascally  proceeding  was 
for  the  cruisers  of  those  states,  which 
prohibited  the  slave  trade,  to  stop  and 
visit  every  vessel  of  which  they  enter- 
tained a  suspicion,  in  order  to  ascertain 


*  Some  account  of  the  Trade  in  Slaves  from  Africa,  &c.  By  James  Bundinel, 
Esq.    Longman  and  Co.,  London. 

GorrMpondenod  with  British  Gommissionerfl  relating  to  the  Slave  Trade,  fce. 
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\thethei*  it  really  was  or  was  not  that 
which  the  flag  announced  it  to  be. 

This  operation  might  have  been  car- 
ried on  for  years  without  the  slightest 
injury  or  offence  to  any  one ;  a  few 
minutes'  detention  could  rarely  be  very 
inconvenient^  and  not  more  than  a  few 
minutes  was  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  a  ship  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances was  or  was  not  the  property  of 
the  country  whose  flag  she  bore ;  but 
the  slavers  had  recourse  to  other  ex* 
pedientSy  they  did  all  they  could  to  dis- 
guise their  vessels^  they  often  sent 
them  forth  furnished  with  the  objects 
of  legitimate  trade,  concealing  as  far 
as  possible  all  the  means  and  prepara- 
tions with  which  they  were  fitted  up 
for  turning  that  trade  into  the  slave 
trade  as  soon  as  occasion  offered.  The 
various  deceits  thus  practised  rendered 
longer  and  more  minute  search  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  many  instances,  and 
thence  arose  complaints  and  grum- 
blings which  were  fostered  and  en- 
couraged with  every  artful  stimulant 
by  the  villains  who,  contrary  to  their 
own  laws,  still  carried  on  the  trade, 
and  by  the  nations  who  thought  fit  to 
retain  the  unenviable  privilege  of  com- 
mitting crime. 

England,  however,  still  persisted  in 
exercising  the  right  of  boarding  vessels 
appearing  in  suspicious  circumstances 
within  certain  degrees  of  latitude ;  and 
it  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  this 
right,  having  for  its  object  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  most  infamous  practices 
that  ever  disgraced  mankind,  was  car- 
ried on  with  more  moderation,  and  less 
annoyance,  than  ever  attended  the  en- 
forcing mere  custom-house  regulations 
having  for  their  object  a  matter  of 
revenue. 

When  fairly  stated,  and  under  its 
proper  name,  no  state,  government,  or 
nation,  could  reasonably  object  to  this 
r^ht  of  visit,  exercised  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertainuig  that  a  certain 
flag,  displayed  under  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances, was  really  the  national 
flag  of  .the  ship  displaying  it,  and  that, 
too,  with  perfect  reciprocity,  the  ships 
of  the  greatest  commercial  and  mari- 
time nation  in  the  world  being  subject 
to  the  same  right  of  visit  by  the  vessels 
of  other  nations.  It  so  happened,  how- 
ever, that  an  immense  number  of  Ame- 
rican vessels,  notwithstanding  several 
severe  laws  passed  by  the  congress  of 
the  United  States,  still  remained  en- 


gaged in  the  slave  trade ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  one  American  cruiser,  in 
the  course  of  theyear  1 82 1 , captured  five 
vessels  fitted  out  on  American  account 
for  the  purposes  of  this  inhuman  traffic* 
But  it  unfortunately  happened  also, 
that  in  former  years  England  had 
claimed  and  exercised  a  right  not  of 
visitation  but  of  search  for  English 
seamen  in  vessels  of  the  United  States. 
This  purely  belligerent  right  was  ts 
totally  distinct  and  separate  from  that 
now  claimed  by  Great  Britain  as  it  is 
possible  for  any  thing  to  be,  both  iu 
theory  and  in  practice,  but  it  unhap- 
pily occurred  thaf  the  Americans, 
peculiarly  jealous  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  not  altogether  indisposed  to 
profitable  trades  of  anv  kind,  thought 
fit  to  mix  up  the  question  of  the  right 
of  search  with  the  question  of  the  right 
of  visit,  and  to  represent  the  two  things 
as  identical.  The  British  govemmeDt* 
and  even  British  lawyers,  not  seeing 
the  consequences  of  this  mistake,  sun 
fered  the  term  to  be  used  without  any 
strict  definition ;  and  consequently,  to 
return  to  the  proverb  with  which  we 
set  out,  the  dog  got  a  bad  name,  which 
has  caused  a  great  deal  of  mischief. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  adm:t> 
that,  at  one  period  of  their  history, 
their  representatives  i  n  congress  showed 
a  sincere  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the 
infamous  traffic.  On  the  fifteenth  of 
May,  1820,  the  United  States  le^sla* 
ture  passed  a  law  by  which  all  citizens 
of  the  Union,  who  might  thencefor- 
ward seize  or  carry  away  any  coloured 
person,  not  being  already  a  slave  by 
the  United  States  law,  in  order  to 
make  such  person  a  slave,  he  should 
be  adjudged  a  pirate,  and  on  convictioa 
suffer  death  ;  and  in  February,  1821j 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives lamented  the  inefficiency  of 
the  existing  laws  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade,  and  pronounced  an 
opinion  that  a  practical  abolition  of 
the  trade  could  only  be  obtained  by  • 
mutual  concession  of  the  maritime 
powers  to  each  others*  ships  of  war  of 
a  qualified  right  of  search.  They 
pointed  out  at  the  same  time  most  dis- 
tinctly that  this  concession  was  totally 
different  from  the  belligerent  right  of 
searching  for  seamen  claimed  by  Great 
Britain,  and  it  is  clearly  proved  that 
at  this  time  American  cruisers  were 
actually  in  the  habit  of  visiting  vesseU 
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suspected  to  be  concerned  in  the  slave 
trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa  under 
whatsoever  flag  they  might  be  sailing. 
(See  Bandinel,  p.  182.)  The  United 
States  president,  however,  persisted  in 
confounding  the  right  of  visit  to  ascer- 
tain the  nationality  of  a  ship,  with  the 
belligerent  right  of  search  ;  and  upon 
more  reasonable  and  obvious  grounds, 
he  objected  to  the  trial  of  American 
citizens  by  foreign  tribunals.  Ame- 
rican citizens,  and  all  other  foreigners, 
are  of  course  subject  to  trial  by  British 
courts  for  crimes  committed  within  the 
limits  of  the  British  jurisdiction  ;  but 
for  crimes  committed  upon  the  high 
seas,  except  against  British  subjects  or 
property,  they  can  alone  be  answerable 
to  their  own  courts.  But  the  question 
might  become  somewhat  complicated 
by  the  fact  of  the  United  States  legis- 
lature  having  recognised  the  principle 
that  persons  engaged  in  the  slave  trade 
are  pirates,  which  puts  them  beyond 
the  pale  of  international  law.  This 
part  of  the  question,  however,  has 
generally  been  evaded  from  the  many 
diiBcuhies  surrounding  it,  and  even  the 
famous  decision  of  Sir  William  Scott, 
in  the  case  of  the  French  ship  Louis, 
did  not  directly  touch  this  point.  It 
went  to  the  efTect,  perhaps,  that  you 
must  ascertain  whether  a  ship  be  a 
pirate  before  you  seize  her,  and  that 
DO  proof  of  her  piratical  character, 
obtained  in  consequence  of  her  seizure, 
will  justify  that  act  without  other  and 
preceding  evidence  to  the  same  purpose. 
At  that  time,  however,  it  must  be  re- 
marked that  Great  Britain  herself  had 
not  declared  the  slave  trade  to  be  pira- 
tical, and  consequently  her  courts  were 
in  no  condition  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  American  law  to  that  effect. 

America  herself  suggested  such  a 
step  to  the  government  of  this  country, 
her  legislature  having  passed  a  resolu- 
tion by  which  the  executive  govern- 
ment was  authorized  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  all  the  states  to 
which  it  had  ministers  accredited,  for 
the  purpose  of  concluding  conventions 
declaring  ''the  slave  trade  to  be  piracy, 
and  authorizing  the  armed  vessels  of 
the  one  nation  to  capture  those  of 
another  engaged  in  the  trade,  on  con- 
dition that  the  captor  should  deliver 
over  the  captured  party  to  the  tribunals 
of  his  own  country  for  trial,  and  that 
the  capturing  officer  should  be  respon- 
sibk  to?  any  abusive  exercise  of  his 
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power."  Such  was  the  proposal  made 
by  America  to  England,  in  August, 
1823,  and  England  acted  with  her 
usual  sincerity  and  truth,  and  not  only 
accepted  the  proposal  as  the  basis  of  a 
convention,  but  submitted  it  to  parlia- 
ment, and  carried  a  bill  declaring  the 
slave  trade  to  be  piracy.  A  conven- 
tion was  drawn  up  accordingly  upon 
this  basis,  and  signed  liy  the  diplomatic 
functionaries  of  both  countries :  but  the 
American  senate  refused  to  ratify  some 
of  the  articles  ;  and  while  negotiations 
were  going  on,  individual  interests  and 
public  jealousies  raised  up  a  strong 
party  in  America  against  the  conven- 
tion, which  was  ultimately  lost. 

Amongst  the  many  great  evils  of 
democratic  institutions,  whether  in  a 
pure  or  mixed  form,  one  of  the  great- 
est is  the  uncertainty  of  all  negotia- 
tions, the  impotence  of  executive 
wisdom,  and  the  want  of  fixed  princi- 
ples upon  every  question  of  vital  im- 
portance. 

Who  could  suppose  that  the  nation 
which  was  thus  forward  in  1823  to 
suggest  the  only  practicable  means  of 
suppressing  the  slave  trade  would 
in  1841  and  1842  resist,  with  the  most 
violent  clamour,  means  much  less 
stringent  than  were  then  proposed; 
go  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  di- 
plomatic proceedings  to  interfere  with 
the  negotiations  talcing  place  between 
two  foreign  countries  for  so  noble  an 
object,  and  aid  in  exciting  the  passions 
of  the  foolish,  the  prejudiced,  and  the 
ignorant  of  the  French  people,  to  op- 
pose with  virulence  of  temper,  weak- 
ness of  argument,  and  ignorance  of 
facts — probably  never  equalled  in  the 
history  of  mankind — a  treaty  which 
could  but  redound  to  their  own  ho- 
nour, and  arrive  at  the  object  which 
they  pretend  to  have  in  view  ? 

Interested  persons,  however,  pro- 
ceeding in  any  base  and  iniquitous 
course,  generally  look  upon  themselves 
as  perfectly  safe  so  long  as  they  can 
enlist  the  popular  passions  of  their 
country  on  their  side  ;  and  there  cau 
be  but  very  little  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  any  one  that  both  in  America  and 
in  France,  people  having  a  direct  in- 
terest in  the  slave  trade  have  long 
exerted  themselves  in  an  artful  nuin- 
ner  to  misrepresent  the  conduct  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  suppression  of 
that  horrible  traffic,  "and  to  create  an 
outcry  agamst  every  measure  adopted 
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by  their  several  goTemments  for  the 
same  purpose.  In  both  countries  po- 
litical factions  have  been  induced  for 
their  own  objects  to  forget  the  dignity 
of  justice^  and  to  argue  as  if  this 
country  sought  to  keep  in  her  own 
hands  exclusively  what  has  been  called 
the  police  of  the  seasi  when  in  fact 
this  is  an  infamous  perversion  of  her 
claim,  which  bears  upon  its  face  the 
offer  of  subjecting  her  own  vessels, 
tenfold  as  numerous  as  those  of  her 
opponents,  to  the  same  supervision  on 
the  part  of  other  states  which  she 
herself  seeks  to  exercise.  Every  day, 
too,  a  thousand  false  statements  are 
put  forward — sometimes  to  show  that 
the  concession  of  the  claim  is  not  ne- 
cessary; sometimes  that  it  would  be 
dangerous;  sometimes  that  it  would 
be  degrading ;  when  the  experience  of 
years  has  proved  that  not  the  slightest 
peril  is  attached  to  it — when  the  go- 
vernments of  the  very  countries  which 
now  oppose  it,  have  looked  upon  it  in 
former  years  as  an  honour  to  the  na- 
tional character  for  humanity  to  con- 
cede and  to  suggest  it,  and  when  facts 
within  the  reach  of  every  one  esta- 
blish that  it  is  more  necessary  now  than 
ever.  We  may  also  add  to  the  list  of 
absurdities  written  and  spoken  upon 
this  subject,  the  assertion  that  Great 
Britain  has  her  own  commercial  ad- 
vantages in  view  in  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade,  when  she  herself  has 
very  lately  ma^le  a  sacrifice  of  twentv- 
one  millions  to  wipe  away  the  stam 
of  slavery  for  ever  from  her  empire. 
Some  of  these  assertions  are  so  sclf- 
evidently  foolish,  that  we  shall  only 
deal  with  one,  as  the  others  bear  their 
own  refutation  with  them.  That  as- 
sertion is,  (and  it  has  been  made  by 
those  who  should  know  better,)  that 
there  exists  no  longer  any  necessity 
for  visiting  suspected  vessels  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Some  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  assert  that  the  slave  trade 
is  at  an  end ;  some  that  sufficient  vigi- 
lance is  exerted  by  the  nations  who 
repudiate  the  crime,  to  prevent  their 
flag  from  being  employed  to  cover  this 
nefarious  traffic. 

England  meets  both  these  assertions 
with  a  direct  negative.  She  says  that 
the  slave  trade  still  goes  on,  if  not  to 
AS  great  an  extent  as  ever,  to  a  la- 
mentable and  shameful  degree;  and 
that  the  moment  any  check  was  with* 
drawn  th«  trade  woald  revive  and  be 


carried  on  with  more  vigour  than  be- 
fore. She  also  boldly  declares,  and 
is  prepared  to  establish  the  fact,  that 
the  flags  of  those  foreign  countries 
which  nave  not  entered  into  treaties 
with  Great  Britain  for  the  suppression 
of  the  trade,  have  been  constantly,  and 
are  still  constantly,  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  screening  the  horrible  crimes 
committed.  The  reports  from  the 
Havanna,  published  by  order  of  parlia- 
ment in  1837,  clearly  showed  in  a 
thousand  instances  both  these  factSf 
and  together  with  various  other  re- 
ports of  the  commissioners  at  difFerent 
places,  formed  the  gpround  for  those 
negotiations  with  France  and  America 
which  have  been  met  by  such  a  storm 
of  outcry.  We  can  scarcely  turn  to 
a  page  of  the  report  without  meeting 
some  such  sentences  as  these  :^ 

**  The  schooner  •  Vibora,'  alias  Vi- 
per, (together  with  the  Leblral.)  sailed 
iVom  hence  in  October  last  under  Ame- 
rican colours,  both  (as  already  reported 
by  Mr.  Scherley)  belonging  to  a  French 
slave  dealer  named  Forci^e.** — ParUa* 
mentary  Report,  page  114. 

"  We  be«r  leave  to  state,  that  on  the 
29th  of  June  a  vessel  named  the  '  Tra- 
sibolo/  under  Austrian  colours,  arrived 
at  this  port  from  the  coast  of  Africa. 
She  was  consigned  to  the  French  con- 
sul, who,  bein^  prohibited  by  his  go- 
vernment from  engaging  in  commerce, 
placed  her  in  the  hands  of  Mangoaea 
and  Co.,  notorious  slavs  dealers.  She  ts 
now  publicly  advertised,  and  is  loading 
to  return  to  the  coast  of  Africa."— Par* 
liamentary  Report^  page  127. 

<«  HftvaniM,  lit  OcCbbw,  1887. 
'*  We  have  the  honour  to  inclose  co- 
pies of  a  correspondence  which  ha«  passed 
between  her  majesty's  commissioners  ai 
this  place  and  the  Captain  General  of 
Havanna,  respecting  a  slave  vessel,  the 
*  Dido,*  which,  though  Spanish  property 
by  repute,  and  manned  entirely  by  Spa^. 
niards,  entered  this  port  on  the  Ivth 
September  last,  under  Portuguese  co- 
lours, after  having  landed,  a  few  days 
previously,  upon  the  coast  upwards  of 
four  hundred  Africans  to  be  sold  as 
slaves."— .Par/iajseji/ary  Report,  p.  190. 

Yet  in  the  fjuce  of  all  this  we  are 
told  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  as* 
certaining  by  visit  the  real  nationiiitj 
of  ships,  even  under  the  most  tuspi- 
cious  circumstances  {  and  a  lend  outcry 
on  account  of  the  very  claim  is  raised 
against  England,  a  country  whioli  has 
nude^  for  the  grstt  and  glorioni  ob« 
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ject  of  securing  the  blessing  of  free- 
dom to  the  whole  human  race,  as  great 
sacrifices  as  any  tyrant  ever  made  to 
enchain  it. 

In  the  midst  of  this  outcry  appeared 
a  hook  better  calculated  probably  than 
any  that  ever  was  written  to  enlighten 
sincere  and  candid  men  upon  this  great 
and  momentous  question — **  Bandi- 
nel's  Account  of  the  Trade  in  Slaves 
in  Africa."  Calm,  simple,  without 
exaggeration,  without  declamation, 
founded  entirely  upon  official  docu* 
ments,  to  which,  from  his  station,  he 
had  unlimited  access,  the  work  of  Mr. 
Dandinel  shows  by  the  mere  concate* 
nation  of  fact5,  and  the  relative  posi- 
tion in  which  he  has  placed  them,  the 
straightforward  and  honourable  po- 
licy of  Great  Britain — her  zealous 
and  self-sacrificing  protection  of  the 
African  race — and  her  opeui moderate, 
but  firm  demeanour  towards  all  fo- 
reign nations,  on  a  subject  in  regard 
to  which  there  should  be  no  difference 
of  opinion  amongst  states  which  even 
pretend  to  civilization  and  Christianity. 
Mr.  Bandinel  has  displayed  great  skill 
undoubtedly  in  the  collation  of  the 
facts,  but  at  the  same  time  he  has 
shown  the  most  perfect  frankness  ;  he 
has  suppressed  nothing  bearingstrongly 
upon  the  subject  under  his  hands  ;  he 
has  raised  nothing  into  undue  impor- 
tance, but,  satisfied  with  placing  a  long 
series  of  positive  truths  in  such  a  po- 
sition with  regard  to  each  other  that 
no  unprejudiced  mind  can  avoid  draw- 
ing from  them  one  simple  and  undeni- 
able conclusion,  he  has  spared  himself 
all  argument  and  oratory  upon  the 
subject.  His  book  has  all  the  cer- 
tainty and  force  of  a  theorem,  and 
there  is  a  dignified  calmness  about  it 
which  is  in  itself  eloquent. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  work,  we 
might  present  many  passages  illustra- 
tive  of  the  candour  and  moderation 
which  Great  Britain  has  displayed, 
many  instances  of  her  persevering 
firmness  and  generous  devotion  for 
the  cause  of  humanity.  We  might 
quote  much  to  show  that  she  has  been 
met,  sometimes  with  vacillation,  some- 
times with  double  dealing,  and  but 
too  frequently  with  coldness  by  other 
states ;  but  we  shall  content  ourselves, 
as  a  specimen  of  her  manner  of  treat- 
ing such  subjects,  with  his  account  of 
the  famous  treaty  with  America  of 
1824,  of  which  there  has  been  lately 


so  much  said  and  written;  and  the 
all-convincing  view  which  he  gives  of 
the  effect  produced  by  the  treaties 
which  England  has  lately  been  striving 
to  enter  into  with  all  maritime  nations, 
as  exemplified  by  the  only  instance  in 
which  one  of  these  treaties  has  been 
granted  and  sincerely  carried  out. 

In  regard  to  the  treaty  of  1624,  the 
following  are  Mr.  Bandinel's  words, 
and  we  give  them  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, although  we  have  referred  to 
them  before,  as  the  more  generally 
this  treaty  is  known,  (proposed,  as  it 
was,  by  thd  United  States  themselves,) 
and  the  more  it  is  put  in  apposition 
with  the  present  conduct  and  decla- 
mations of  America  the  better. 

**At  length,  in  August,  1823,  the 
United  States  government,  acting  on  a 
resolution  which  the  American  secre- 
tary of  state  observed  had  been  passed 
almost  unanimously  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding session,  instructed  every  one  of 
its  ministers,  both  in  Europe  and  in 
America,  to  propose  to  the  several  states 
to  which  they  were  accredited,  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  them  for  con- 
cluding conventiims  for  declaring  slavo 
trade  piracy,  and  for  '  authorizing  the 
armed  vessels  of  the  one  nation  to  cap- 
ture those  of  another  engaged  in  tne 
trade,*  on  condition  *  that  the  captor 
should  deliver  over  the  captured  party 
to  thd  tribunals  of  his  own  country  for 
trial ;  and  '  that  the  capturing  officer 
should  be  rei«ponsible  for  any  abusive 
exercise  of  his  power.' 

'*  And  a  draft  of  a  convention  to  this 
effect  was  sent  by  the  American  govern- 
ment specially  to  the  American  minister 
in  London,  and  ho  was  authorized  to 
propose  and  to  conclude  the  same  with 
the  British  government,  provided  the 
latter  would  treit  upon  this  subject  on 
the  basis  of  a  legislative  prohibition  of 
the  slave  trade  by  both  parties,  under 
the  penalties  of  piracy. 

**  The  draft  of  a  convention  was  ac- 
cordinc^ly  proposed,  together  with  the 
condition  on  which  alone  it  was  to  be 
negotiated. 

'*  Tlie  British  government  accepted 
that  condition  as  the  basis  of  negotia- 
tion, and  accordingly  submitted  to  par- 
liament a  bill  declaring  British  slave 
trade  to  be  pirac-y,  and  urged  the  parlia- 
ment to  pass  the  bill  without  difficulty  or 
delay,  on  the  ground  of  these  negotia- 
tions with  America  on  slave  trade. 

"  The  bill  wai  passed ;  in  the  meaa 
time  the  ncp^otiations  had  proceeded. 
Ob  the  13th  March,  162 1.  Mr.  Rush,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  signed  a 
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convention  upon  this  subject  with  Mr. 
Huskisson  and  Mr.  Canning  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain. 

"  It  was  stated  in  the  preamble  to 
this  convention,  that  the  object  of  it 
waa  to  make  the  law  of  piracy,  as  ap- 
plied to  slave  trade,  immediately  and 
reciprocally  operative  on  the  vessels,  and 
subjects,  and  citizens  of  both  parties. 

"  1.  And  it  was  stipulated,  that  the 
cruisers  of  each  party  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  America,  and  the  West  Indies, 
might  detain,  examine,  capture,  and  de- 
liver over  for  trial,  vessels  concerned  in 
the  slave  trade,  and  carrying  the  flag  of 
the  other  party;  and  that  the  vessels 
captured  should  be  adjudged  by  the  tri- 
bunals of  the  captured  party,  not  by 
those  of  the  captor. 

"  2.  That  if  vessels  examined  by  the 
cruisers  of  either  party  on  account  of 
slave  trade  did  not  carry  the  flag,  but 
were  chartered  by  the  subiects  or  citi- 
zens of  either  party,  they  should  be  de- 
livered over  for  trial  to  the  country  by 
whose  subjects  or  citizens  they  were 
chartered. 

•*  3.  That  any  person,  subject,  or 
citizen  of  either  party,  but  found  on 
board  a  vessel  of  a  third  party  trading 
in  slave  trade,  should  be  delivered  over 
for  trial  to  the  country  to  which  he  be* 
longed. 

"4.  That  the  proceeds  of  vessels  con- 
demned under  the  convention  should  be 
paid  to  the  captor. 

"5.  That  the  boarding  oflicer  and 
captor  should  be  personally  responsible 
for  any  vexatious  or  abusive  exerci^ie  of 
the  right  of  examination  and  detention 
conceded  by  the  convention. 

"  And,  6.  Both  parties  to  the  conven- 
tion declared,  that  they  conceded  the 
right  of  detaining  their  vessels,  solely 
and  wholly  on  the  ground  and  conside- 
ration that  slave  trade  was  made  piracy 
by  their  respective  laws. 

"  In  the  first  instance,  the  senate  of 
the  United  States  signified  their  readi- 
ness to  ratify  this  convention,  with  the 
exception  of  the  word  *  America'  in  tlie 
stiptuation  marked  1,  and  with  the  omis- 
sion of  the  whole  of  the  stipulation 
marked  2,  and  also  of  the  stipulation 
marked  3. 

**  The  British  government  then  agreed 
to  omit  the  last-mentioned  stipulations, 
but  urged  the  retention  of  the  word 
'  America'  in  the  first-mentioned  stipu- 
lation, on  the  ground  that  the  provision 
included  in  it  was  essential  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  convention.  In  the  mean 
time,  a  strong  party  in  the  United  States 
manifested  a  distrustful  jealou$<y  of  the 
contents  of  the  cim  vent  ion  :  and  the 
United  States  government  then  de- 
clared to  the  British  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, that  the  senate  h^d  recently  re- 


fused to  ratify  a  treaty  upon  the  same 
subject  v.'ith  Columoia,  even  when 
the  objectionable  word  '  America*  was 
omitted ;  and  that  they  had  thus  vir- 
tually refufipd  to  ratify  the  convention 
of  Great  Britain. 

"  The  president  shortly  afterwards 
communicated  to  the  senate  the  corres- 
pondence. The  senate  did  not  express 
any  direct  decision  on  the  subject ;  but 
on  the  British  minister,  Mr.  Addington, 
requesting,  in  the  year  lullowing,  from 
the  United  States  government  a  de- 
cided answer,  whether  or  not  the  con- 
vention would  be  ratified  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  the  secretary  of 
state,  Mr.  Clay,  answered,  that  *  under 
the  circumstances  it  would  be  inexpe- 
dient and  unnecessary  any  longer  to 
continue  the  negotiation,  with  a  hope 
that  it  would  be  made  to  assume  a  form 
satisfactory  to  both  parties.'  The  Bri- 
tish government  forbore  to  press  for  a 
more  categorical  re:>1y,  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  could  not  be  other  than 
a  decided  refusal,  which  would  render 
more  difficult  the  re-opening  of  the  ne- 
gotiation at  a  future  time.  And  thus 
the  negotiation  then  terminated." 

Such  are  the  plain  facts  regarding 
the  celebrated  treaty  of  1824i  and  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  quote  Mr.  Ban- 
dinel's  words  in  relating  the  negoti&* 
tions  with  Spain  in  1835,  and  the 
effects  which  have  resulted  from  the 
treaty  then  signed. 

•'  At  length,  on  the  28th  June,  1&35, 
after  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  and  when 
a  constitutional  government  had  been 
establithed  in  Spain,  she  concluded  with 
England  a  treaty,  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  the  most  efficient  for  its  pur* 
pose  of  any  of  the  treaties  yet  concluded 
in  reference  to  this  subject. 

**  First,  it  gave  to  the  cruisers  of  each 
party  a  right  to  search  and  to  detain  tlie 
merchant  vessels  of  the  other  part  v  all 
over  tlie  world,  except  in  the  Aiediter- 
ranean,  the  North  Seas,  and  that  part 
of  the  Atlantic  which  is  adjacent  to 
Europe. 

•'  Secondly,  it  eftablished  mixed  courts 
of  justice  lor  the  adjudication  of  the 
detained  vessels. 

'*  Thirdly,  it  gave  a  right  to  condemn 
any  vessel  which  should  be  found  with 
slaves  on  board,  an^  where  within  the 
above-mentioned  limits. 

**  Fourthlv,  it  gave  a  power  to  con- 
demn vessels  with  no  slaves  on  board, 
when  Fuch  vpsfcIs  were  found  equipped 
in  a  specified  manner,  indicating  tliat 
they  wore  destined  for  slave  trading. 

"  Filthly,  it  declared,  that  vessels 
condemned  «hall  be  broken  up,  and  sold 
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as  old  timber,  to  prevent  their  being 
again  employed  in  slave  trade. 

*'  Sixthly,  it  provided,  that  negroes 
liberated  by  the  mixed  courts  shall  be 
delivered  over  to  the  government,  to 
whom  the  cruiser  which  made  the  cap- 
ture belongs. 

**  Seventhly,  it  contains  stipulations 
that  within  two  months  after  its  ratifica* 
tion,  the  Spanish  government  should 
promulgate  a  penal  law,  affixing  a  severe 
punishment  on  all  Spanish  subjects  con- 
cerned in  infringing  the  treaty. 

**  And  such  .arc  the  stringency  and  effi- 
cacv  of  the  several  re":iiIations  contained 
in  this  treaty,  that,  althouijh  ever  since  it 
was  concluded,  the  ingenuity  of  the  slave 
traders  has  been  at  work  to  evade  its 
operations,  they  have  not,  in  any  in- 
stance, been  successful ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  since  the  middle  of  1836, 
when  it  came  into  full  effect,  slave  trade, 
under  the  Spanish  flag,  appears  to  have 
almost  ceased. 

"  The  following  statement  will  show 
its  immediate  operation. 

"  In  the  year  1834,  the  vessels 
which  entered  the  Uavanna 
from  Africa,  after  having 
landed  their  cargoes  of 
slaves  on  the  coast  of  Cu- 
ba, amounted  to  33 : 

Of  these,  vessels  having  the 

Spanish  flaj?  amounted  to    29 

Those  under  the  Portuguese 
flag  to      -        -        -        -      3 

And  those  under  the  French  to      1 

-33 

In  1835,  the  vessels  thus  en- 
tering Havanna  amount- 
ed to  50 : 

Of  these  vessels,  the  number 
which  bore  the  Spanish  flag 
were        -        -        - 

And  those  n  hich  bore  the  Por- 
tuguese   -        -        •        • 
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In  1836,  the  vessels  entering 
the  Havanna  under  the 
Spanish  flag  had  diminished 
again  to  -         -        -        -    29 

"While  these  under  the  Portu- 
guese flag  had  risen  to 


11 
—40 


But  in  ]837>  the  vessels  under 
the  Spanish  flag  had  dimi- 
nisheo  to 

"While  those  under  the  Portu- 
guese flag  had  risen  to 

In  If 38,  the  vessels  under  the 

Spanish  flag  were  only 
The  rt>rluguo»c     -        -        • 
The  Braxilinn  ... 

And  the  Ru&bian     ... 
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In  1839,  the  vessels  under  the 

Spanish  flag  were  but       •  2 

The  Portuguese     •        •        -  29 

And  the  American          .        .  6 

^7 

In  1840,  the  vessels  under  the 

Spanish  flag  were  -  .  7 
The  American  ...  5 
And  the  Portuguese        -        -    29 

—41 

We  have  now  given  the  simple  facts 
as  stated  in  the  book  before  us,  regard- 
ing the  negotiations  with  America,  and 
their  failure,  and  regarding  the  treaty 
with  Spain,  and  its  results. 

Such  is  Mr.  Bandinei's  account  of 
the  treaty  proposed  by  the  nation 
which  now,  without  the  slightest  cause 
or  motive,  except  an  unreasonable  and 
braggadocio  hatred  of  Great  Britain, 
makes  the  most  furious  opposition  to 
the  only  means  that  have  ever  been 
devised  of  effectually  putting  a  stop 
to  the  slave  trade  ;  and  such  the  re- 
sults of  a  treaty  which  carried  out  to 
the  highest  degree  yet  attained,  the 
views  of  Great  Britain  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  most  inhuman  and  bar- 
barous traffic  that  ever  disgraced  the 
Christian  world.  The  slave-holding 
states  of  the  Federal  Republic,  and  the 
pirates  who  use  her  flag,  whether  citi- 
zens or  foreigners,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  slave  trade,  may  show  a  fierce 
and  menacing  resistance :  political  par* 
ties  in  France,  who  employ  the  blind 
hatred  of  the  populace  towards  a  neigh- 
bouring and  friendly  country  for  their 
own  factious  objectfi,  may  rage,  and 
foam,  and  make  some  foolish  speeches 
day  after  day ;  but  all  may  be  certain 
that  EnplanJ,  knowing  the  purity  of 
her  motives,  the  enormous  sacrifices 
she  has  made,  and  the  great  results 
to  be  obtained  for  our  fellow-creatures, 
will  pursue  the  course  which  she  has 
ever  followed ;  meeting  opposition  with 
calmness,  rage  with  moderation,  ob- 
jections with  firmness ;  and  waiting 
patiently,  with  her  perseverance  un- 
checked, her  zeal  undiminished,  till 
her  opponents  recover  the  use  of  their 
reason,  or  rather  we  should  say,  till 
the  great  mass  of  intelligence  and  good 
feeling,  which  exists  both  in  France 
and  America,  shall  have  time  to  act 
in  removing  popular  ignorance,  and 
quieting  party  violence.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  such  a  result,  no- 
thing could  be  better  calculated,  or 
better   timed,    than    Mr.  BandineFs 
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History  of  tbe  Slaye  Trade ;  and  we 
will  conclude  by  expressing  ouf  belief 
that  it  is  a  work  which  will  do  much 
good  to  any  one  who  reads  it,  give 
perspicuity  and  confidence  to  the  argu- 
ments of  all  who  support  the  views  of 
Great  Britain,  and  enlijjhten  the  mind 
and  remove  the  prejudices  of  all  who 
oppose  those  views  on  any  but  factious 
or  interested  grounds.  Every  one 
should  read  it,  every  one  should  have 
it,  who  wishes  to  know  tbe  facts  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant events,  not  only  in  the  history  of 
Europe,  but  in  the  history  of  huma- 
nity and  civilization  ;  and  we  will  ven- 


ture to  say,  that  whoerer  does  read 
it,  will  join  with  us  in  returning  sin* 
cere  and  cordial  thanks  to  Mr.  Ban« 
dinel,  for  one  of  the  most  pelludd* 
honest,  and  straightforward  state- 
ments of  a  question,  which  malice  and 
selfishness,  in  various  furms,  has  ea> 
deavoured  to  obscure  and  to  prevent 
^-for  stating  the  case  of  Gre.it  Bri* 
tain,  in  short,  in  such  a  manner,  that 
any  one  who  henceforward  presumes 
to  impugn  her  motives,  mu«t  either 
acknowledge  that  he  has  not  read  tbe 
book,  or  subject  himself  to  cont«rmpt 
as  well  as  reprobation. 


6PALATR0. 


riOM    TBI    N0TIS    or     rSA    OUCOMOi 


IM  TWO  Faaxs — part  u. 


«'  Ix  the  heart  of  a  gay  capital,  pos- 
sesi^ed  of  funds  which,  to  my  short- 
sighted inexperience,  seemed  all  but 
inexhaustible,  full  of  ardour,  curiosity, 
and  passion,  I  threw  myself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  intoxication  and  excite- 
ment of  all  the  folly,  vice,  and  extra- 
vagance which  revolved  around  me ; 
with  more  of  inquisitiveness  than  of 
depravity,  1  hunted  out  vice  in  all  its 
secure  and  secret  haunts,  where,  un- 
disguised, and  maddening,  and  terrible, 
it  ruled  and  rioted.  The  adventures 
and  perils  of  the  wild  scenes  in  which 
I  mixed,  bad  for  me  a  strange  at- 
traction ;  I  panted  to  eat  of  the  tree 
of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ; 
I  longed  to  try  and  prove  those  old 
and  mighty  rulers  of  the  human  kind 

the  ancient  vices  of  the  w(<rld  in 

the  high  places  of  their  power ;  reck- 
lessly  I  courted  danger:  wildly  I 
plunged  into  the  unfathomable  gulf 
of  sin,  and  madly  did  time  fly  by. 

*'  My  acquaintances  were  amung  tbe 
madcap  young  nobles  of  the  city. 
There  was  nothing  to  withdraw  me 
from  the  headlong  career  of  sins  and 
follies  in  which  I  was  borne,  except 
prudence  or  religion — and  I  had  nei- 
ther.    I  resolutely  closed   my  eyes 


against  all  distant  consequenres :  I 
saw  but  the  present — I  iroiiWseeno 
more.  I  felt  that  when  my  wealth 
was  squandered, I  would  find  a  way  t«> 
gi't  more  ;  I  cared  not  how,  providr^l 
it  were  boldly,  and  in  the  manner  \*( 
a  soldier  of  fortune.  Even  then  n»y 
coming  destiny  filled  the  vision  <»f  my 
mind ;  I  beheld  it  perhaps  with  awe^ 
but  undismayed ;  fur  me  it  IumI  a 
dreadful  fascination — I  rushed  towarxU 
it  with  a  bosom  full  of  defiance  and 
scornful  rerklessnc  ss. 

"  Fagged  and  jaded  with  the  Ust 
night  s  debauch,  I  rose  towards  e%-it»- 
ing  from  the  numb  and  heaiy  «leep 
of  excess,  and  wandered  forth  t» 
breathe  the  fre>h  air  upon  the  C  Vrso. 
It  was  the  carnival — the  streets  were 
tbrongetl  iiitb  ma^ks,  jugglers^  itio^ 
rant  gamesters  with  their  varioos  a|K 
paratus  for  cheating  the  incantiou^ ; 
mountebanks  and  empirics  hoMiair 
forth  upon  their  eraay  stages ;  tK>ble 
htdies  in  rich  attire  walkinjr  «ith 
their  high-born  protectors,  and  «b«Mil* 
dercd  and  jostled  by  countrjnMti 
and  beggars — all  mingled  ap  in  tlie 
fantastic  mazes  of  a  bewildering  and 
gorgeous  dream.  Captivated  hy  ti« 
never-ending  variety  of  the 
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fore  me;  hour  after  hour  flew  hj; 
and  when  at  length  the  sun  went  down, 
and  twilight  was  succeeded  by  the  wan 
splendour  of  the  moon^  I  still  was 
sauntering  among  the  gay  and  idle 
throng,  whose  groups  crossed  and 
flitted  before  my  eyes  in  such  rich 
and  grotesque  contrariety.  '  Why  so 
sad»  young  gentleman?'  exclaimed  a 
voice  close  by  my  ear,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  a  party*coloured  sword  of 
lath  was  laid  smartly  upon  my  shoul- 
der. The  speaker  was  a  harleauin, 
who  had  turned  for  a  moment  from 
his  masked  companions  to  accost  me. 
*  Has  thy  lady-love  frowned,  or  thy 
Jew  friend  been  cruel  ?  has  thy  luck 
been  hard,  and  thine  head  soft  ?  are 
thy  creditors  more  than  thy  credit? 
art  thou  hungry,  or  thy  sweetheart 
angry  ?  has  she  broke  her  faith,  and 
thou  not  thy  fast  ?  if  so,  sour  looks 
will  never  mend  the  matter — lament 
to-morrow,  but  laugh  to-night.  The 
ffods  have  given  but  one  excuse 
for  glum  looks  during  carnival,  and 
that  is  the  cholic.  If  thou  hast  it, 
thou  art  right  to  be  religious;  but 
get  thee  home  and  pray  in  bed :  thy 
public  piety  is  a  public  nuisance.  Owlet, 
avaunt  V  A  loud  smack  from  his  lath 
weapon  enforced  the  mandate,  and 
under  cover  of  the  horse  laugh  with 
which  the  crowd  greeted  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  lecture,  the  mask  unpor- 
ceived  whispered  sharply  in  my  ear  as 
he  passed — '  Keep  your  eye  on  me, 
friend,  and  follow  me  ;  your  doing  so 
may  save  your  life.  Enough.'  With 
these  strange  words  he  plunged  once 
more  into  the  crowd,  and  mingled  as 
before  in  the  madcap  gaieties  of  the 
scene.  My  curiosity  was  however  ex- 
cited. I  followed  him  carefully^  and 
thought  I  could  observe  him  occasion- 
ally abstract  his  attention  for  a  mo- 
ment from  the  tricks  and  railleries 
with  which  he  abundantly  entertained 
the  multitude,  to  steal  a  glance  to- 
ward me,  and  ascertain  that  I  was 
present.  Gradually  the  hai'lequin  with- 
drew himself  from  the  group  with 
which  he  had  borne  his  part,  and  by 
little  and  little  separated  himself  from 
the  crowd,  I  still  following  at  a  short 
distance.  With  many  a  fantastic  pi- 
rouette and  gambol  away  he  flitted 
through  by-lanes  and  alleys.  Again 
and  again  was  I  obliged  to  run  at  the 
top  of  my  speed  to  keep  my  strange 
conductor  in  view^  watching  the  tall 


light  form  with  a  vigilance  so  close 
and  exclusive  that  I  knew  not  through 
what  streets  I  passed,  and  scarcely  in 
what  direction  I  was  moving.  We 
passed  through  the  scattered  houses 
of  the  suburbs ;  and  although  I  strained 
my  sinews  to  the  utmost,  my  guide 
gained  upon  me  so  fast  that  I  began 
to  grow  fearful  of  losing  him  altoge- 
ther. He  was  now  running  lightly 
by  the  banks  of  the  Tiber — we  had 
passed  the  thronged  dwellings  of  the 
city ;  and  the  cool  air  from  the  quiet 
country  came  rushing^along  the  waters, 
the  grateful  and  refreshing  gift  of 
nature.  Half  vexed  at  the  pertin»- 
cious  speed  with  which  my  compa- 
nion pursued  his  course,  and  half-sus- 
pecting the  whole  affair  to  be  a  hoax, 
I  was  just  about  to  stop  and  turn 
about,  when  my  intention  was  antici- 
pated by  the  mask.  He  suddenly 
checked  his  course,  spran?  into  the 
air,  and,  with  a  grotesque  nourish  of 
his  sword,  turned  to  the  right  about, 
awaiting  with  a  low  mock  reverence 
my  breathless  pursuit  I  was  soon  by 
his  side.  '  Now  in  the  devil's  name, 
sir  harlequin,'  exclaimed  I,  *  for  what 
have  you  given  me  this  unconscionable 
race? — your  tidings  must  needs  be 
worth  the  hearing  when  a  man  must 
run  after  them  as  if  Beelzebub  ran 
at  his  heels.'  '  Fie,  fle,'  cried  the 
mask,  '  devil  and  Beelzebub*  are  ugly 
words,  and  especially  now  and  here. 
Be,  I  pray  you,  a  little  more  pious : 
you  know  not  what  may  be  near  you.' 
At  these  words  my  companion  stooped 
down  and  lowered  his  head  to  a  level 
with  the  reeds  which  grew  by  the 
river's  briqk*  in  the  attitude  of  one  who 
listens  attentively  for  some  distant 
sound — then  raising  himself,  he  added 
in  a  lower  tone,  '  We  must  go  fur- 
ther ;  follow  me  yet  a  few  steps 
more.'  Accordingly  he  led  the  way 
alonff  the  river  bank,  but  now  at 
a  su>w  pace.  As  he  went  along 
be  began  to  sing  a  strange  and 
mournful  air,  the  like  of  which  I  ne- 
ver heard  before  or  since,  and  that 
with  a  management  of  voice,  if  possi- 
ble, stranger  still.  It  appeared  to  me 
like  the  most  extraordinary  ventrilo- 
quism ;  for  the  sounds  seemed  some- 
times to  come  from  one  side — some- 
times from  another — sometimes  high 
in  air — sometimes  so  far  away  as  al- 
most to-be  lost  in  the  distance,  and 
again  swelling  into  a  fierce  and  thrill- 
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ing  loudness,  as  If  the  voice  was  rush- 
ing toward  us  with  the  speed  of  a 
whirlwind.  I  cannot  describe  to  you 
the  strange  eifect  of  this  music  upon 
me :  I  felt  ready  either  to  luugh  or 
cry — I  felt  a  weight  at  my  heart  and 
an  excitement  in  my  head  more  tlian 
hysterical.  The  words  which  he  sang 
were  odd,  and  to  me  unintelligible ; 
but  he  threw  into  them  a  laboured 
significance  which  added  to  the  un- 
pleasantness of  the  whole.  The  words 
have  remained  fixed  in  my  mind,  and 
to  this  day  I  cannot  utter  them  without 
sensations  which  perhaps  you  would 
laugh  at.     They  ran  as  follows : — 

**  Child  of  wrath,  with  the  human  bride, 
Mighty  oppressor  of  earthly  kind, 
Thy  presence  walks  with  us,  side  by 

side. 
I  fed  thco,  and  know  thy  soft  laugh 

on  the  wind. 
Kiss,   kiss  his    hot  lips    again    and 

again ; 
He  has  given  thee  his  heart ;    now 

master  his  brain." 

"  The  excitement  under  which  I 
laboured  increased  until  it  amounted 
to  a  degree  of  horror  almost  unendur- 
able. Under  the  vague  impulse  of 
superstitious  terror,  I  was  about  to 
turn  and  run  from  my  companion, 
when  he,  suddenly  looking  round,  ex- 
hibited to  my  astounded  sense  the  fea- 
tures of  the  hoary  monk  or  dfmok. 
Father  Anthony.  Nerved  by  the  ex- 
tremity of  terror,  I  turned  my  back 
upon  the  abhorred  shape,  and  fled  with 
the  speed  of  light  toward  the  city. 
The  attempt  to  escape  was  utterly  in 
vain.  Though  I  ran  with  a  speed 
which  nothing  but  the  agony  of  ter- 
ror could  have  sustained,  the  fiendish 
monk  not  only  kept  up  with  me,  but 
ran  round  and  round  me — sometimes 
in  narrower,  sometimes  in  wider  cir- 
cles, with  gambols  of  preterhuman 
agility,  and  grimaces  more  hideous 
than  night-mare  ever  saw.  Suddenly 
he  stopped  short  before  me,  and  by  an 
unearthly  sympathy  I  was  constrained 
to  do  the  same :  he  sate  down  upon 
the  earth  ;  by  an  irresistible  impulse 
I  did  so  likewise.  We  were  opposite 
to  one  another — face  to  face,  and 
scarcely  a  yard  asunder.  He  tossed 
his  arms  wildly  in  the  air — I  could 
not  choose  but  do  the  same :  he 
writhed  his  features  into  contortions 
such  as  delirium  never  portrayed,  each 
one  of  which,  with  frenzied  exaggera- 


tion, I  felt  forced  to  imitate.     Into 
these  hideous  grimaces  he  threw,  at 
times,  expressions  of  demoniac  passion 
so  fearfully  intense,    that  hell  itself 
could  not  have  exceeded  them :  these 
too,  I  was  forced  to  follow,  and  the 
dreadful  passions  themselves  possessed 
me  in  succession,  while  all  the  tirae» 
independently  of  these  malignant  in- 
spirations, there  remained  within  me, 
as  it  were  looking  on,  a  terrified  self- 
consciousness.     He  yelled  forth  blas- 
phemies the  most  awful,  while  my  very 
brain  sickened  with  horror — the  un- 
earthly power  constrained  me  to  echo 
them  all,  tone  for  tone,  and  word  for 
word.     He  advanced  his  face,  I  did 
the  same — our  features  almost  touched. 
He  burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter  like 
that  of  lunacy,  I  joined  howling  in 
the  horrible  mirth.  '  Every  word  he 
spoke,  /  spoke — every  movement  he 
made,  /  made  too.     My  motions  all 
corresponded  with  his,  with  the  simul- 
taneousness  and  accuracy  with  which 
shadow  follows  substance ;  I  felt  as  if 
my  identity  was  merging  into  his.     He 
placed  his  hand  within  his  bosom — my 
hand  copied  the  gesture,  and  rested 
upon  my  stiletto ;  he  drew  a  dagger 
from  his  breast — I  drew  my  poignard 
from  mine.     At  the  next  instant  his 
weapon  was  at  his  throat,  and  mine 
at  mine.     Another  moment,  and  hell 
would  have  had  its  victim ;  but  it  was 
to  be  otherwise.     A  voice  close  by 
shouted,  '  In  the  name  of  God,  young 
man,  forbear,'   and  at  the  instant  1 
was  disenthralled ;  the  hideous  figure 
cast  upon  me  one  livid   scowl,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  ground.     I  saw 
no  more,  for  my  senses  forsook  me. 
How  long  the  demon  had  made  me 
the  sport  of  bis  hellish  mockeries  I 
cannot  say.      As  soon  as  conscious- 
ness returned  I  found  myself  supported 
in  the  arms  of  an  honest  peasant — he 
to  whose  intervention  I  owed  my  life. 
« '  So,   so,  master,*    exclaimed  he, 
'  a  pleasant  frolic  this,  for  the  carnival 
—time  was,  when  you  youngsters  were 
satisfied  with  carving  your  neighbours' 
throats,   but  nothing  will  serve  you 
now,  forsooth,  but  cutting  your  own. 
In  God's  name,  young  man,  why  do 
you  seek  to  harm  yourself?' 

** '  Tell  me,'  said  I  eagerly,  *  where 
he  is  gone — ^where  is  the  mask — the 
harlequin — the  devil  ?  Bring  me  away 
from  this  place.  Where  is  the  monster 
you  saw  before  me  ?' 
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*  Sir^'  replied  the  mani  *  1  see  you 
are  disordered.  I  will  go  with  you  to 
the  town ;  here»  take  my  arm.' 

"'Where/  I  said  with  increased 
excitement,  '  where  is  the  hellish 
thing  that  sate  on  the  ground  before 
me?' 

**  *  Pshaw,  sir/  replied  he,  *  there 
was  nothing  before  you  but  yonder  old 
bush;  to  be  sure,'  he  added,  after  a 
thoughtful  pause,  *  it  did  sway  and 
tremble  rather  oddly  ;  and  then, 
when  I  came  up,  I  saw  something 
like  an  otter  sliding  softly  through  the 
sedges  into  the  stream.  But  that  is 
all — come  on,  signor,  let  us  he  mov- 
ing.' 

•'  Silently  I  walked  with  my  friendly 
guide,  who  cast  'tnany  a  fearful  look 
around,  and  muttered  many  a  prayer  as 
we  proceeded — so  contagious  is  mys- 
terious terror. 

"  For  more  than  a  month  I  was  in 
mind  and  body  utterly  prostrate. 
There  is  in  youth,  however,  a  recupe- 
rative power,  an  elasticity  which  never 
loses  its  spring  while  youth  remains. 
In  fire  weeks'  time,  after  an  illness, 
during  which  mind  and  body  were 
bound  down  in  the  fiery  chains  of  fever 
for  nearly  the  space  of  a  month,  I  was 
once  more  mingling  in  all  the  pleasures 
and  follies  of  the  capital,  as  if  no  fears 
or  perils  had  ever  crossed  me.  As  time 
wore  on,  I  began  to  grow  weary  of 
uncontrolled  indulgence.  Fashion  is 
a  hard  task-master — vice  and  pleasure 
tire  their  pursuers  at  length  more  than 
the  severest  toil — ^monotony  dulls  the 
edge  of  enjoyment,  and  the  solicitous 
repinings  of  conscience  wear  the  spirits, 
and  irritate  and  embitter  the  temper  ; 
all  this  I  felt,  and  half  (but  only  half) 
resolved  to  reform,  and  lead  a  better 
life.  In  this  melancholy  mood  I  was 
wandering  through  the  oldest  and  least- 
frequented  streets  of  the  city,  when  a 
singular  adventure  befel  me.  There 
was  walking  before  me,  with  slow  and 
feeble  steps,  an  old  and  venerable  man ; 
his  dress  was  of  the  richest  velvet  of 
that  hue  which  we  call  m&y,  lined  with 
yellow  satin,  and  richly  overlaid  with 
gold  lace  ;  the  fashion,  however,  of  his 
garments  was  that  of  another  day,  and 
though  the  suit  was  no  doubt  originally 
a  splendid  one,  it  bore  no  less  in  its 
faded  colour  and  tarnished  embroidery, 
than  in  its  obsolete  construction,  the 
evidences  of  extreme  antiquity.  From 
under  the  shadow  of  a  broad-leafed 


hat  his  snow-white  hair  descended  in 
venerable  ringlets,  covering  the  top- 
most folds  of  his  short  velvet  cloak. 
In  his  hand  he  carried  a  crutch-handled 
stick  of  ebony,  which,  with  measured 
and  solemn  action,  he  impressed  upon 
the  pavement  as  he  proceeded.  The 
figure  of  the  old  man  was  slight,  and 
as  well  as  I  could  discern,  elegantly 
moulded ;  he  bore  about  him,  too,  that 
indescribable  air  of  high  birth  and 
breeding  which  cannot  be  mistaken. 
These  circumstances,  along  with  the 
striking  peculiarities  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken,  irresistibly  fixed  my 
attention  and  engaged  my  curiosity. 
As  I  followed  in  the  track  of  this  old 
man,  he  suddenly  tottered,  as  if  through 
weakness  or  giddiness,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  have  fallen  upon  the  pavement, 
had  not  I  instantly  caught  him  in  my 
arms  and  supported  him.  He  speedily 
recovered,  and  with  many  courteous 
professions  of  gratitude,  acknowledged 
my  services.  These  professions  were 
as  courteously  received  as  made,  and  I 
offered  the  aged  man  the  support  of 
my  arm,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
walk.  The  tender  of  my  support  was 
accepted  with  eager  gratitude,  and  arm 
in  arm,  at  a  leisurely  pace,  we  walked 
down  the  street  together.  'The  old  man, 
as  I  have  said,  was  soon  quite  reco- 
vered ;  and  as  we  moved  slowly  along, 
ho  conversed  with  that  easy  and  courtly 
gaiety  by  which  age  can  so  pleasingly 
and  irresistibly  engage  and  fascinate  the 
young.  Almost  without  knowing  how, 
so  pleasantly  had  my  companion  be- 
guiled the  way,  I  found  myself  at  the 
entrance  of  a  venerable  mansion,  be- 
fore which  my  old  acquaintance  made 
a  halt.  I  looked  around  me,  for  so 
completely  had  my  attention  been  ab- 
sorbed in  the  gay  conversation  of  my 
comrade,  that  I  had  scarcely  observed 
the  objects  through  which  we  were 
passing.  The  street  was  dark  and  nar- 
row— the  houses  on  either  side  tall, 
sombre,  and  antique,  and  withal  carry- 
ing upon  them  a  character  of  decay 
and  neglect  which  added  gloom  and 
sadness  to  a  scene  already  sufHciently 
uncheery.  The  street  had  made  a 
curving  sweep,  so  that  at  the  point 
where  we  stood  I  could  see  but  lit- 
tle way  either  up  or  down.  As  far  as 
I  could  see,  however,  it  was  absolutely 
empty:  there  was  neither  sound  of 
human  voice,  nor  echo  of  foot-falls^ 
but  a  silence  like  that  of  desolation. 
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We  stood  directly  in  front  of  a  richly- 
carved  and  massive  stone  door-wa/i 
the  portal  of  a  huge  time-worn  edifice 
—a  palacci  but  so  weather- stiiinedi  ne- 
gluctedi  and  crumbling,  that  the  evi- 
dences of  its  original  architectural 
splendour  served  only  to  render  its 
present  aspect  more  solemn  and  more 
sad.  Reading,  perhaps,  in  my  face 
what  was  passing  in  my  mind>  the  old 
man,  with  a  melancholy  musing  smile» 
accosted  me — 

"  <  It  is,  indeed,  a  mournful  place — 
little  better,  perhaps,  than  a  ruin  ;  the 
street,  too,  as  you  observe,  well  accords 
with  the  character  of  this  deserted 
shrine  of  hospitality — the  spirit  of  de- 
solation dwells  in  and  about  it — the 
current  of  human  life  frets  and  chafes 
near  and  far,  but  no  chance  eddy  there- 
of ever  finds  its  way  into  this  dim, 
silent  channel.  The  roar  of  human 
occupation,  toil,  and  jollity,  is  here 
swallowed  in  perennial  silence— we 
never  hear  it — in  almost  every  house 
this  street  contains,  you  see  the  monu- 
ment of  some  noble  family  g^ne  to 
ruin,  wasted  by  prodigality,  or  struck 
down  into  the  dust  by  the  heavy  arm 
of  power.  Those  who  dwell  here  sel- 
dom seek  to  look  into  the  staring,  noisy 
world ;  they  think  not  of  the  present, 
but  ever  upon  the  past — and  oh !  how 
variously.  Silence  here  holds  her  eter- 
nal court — see,  lest  any  careless  foot- 
step should  break  the  quiet  of  the 
place,  gentle  dame  Nature  has  spread 
her  soft  green  mantle  over  the  uneven 
pavement — the  long  grass  waves  in  the 
wind  here  as  in  a  church-yard:  yet, 
amid  all  this  lonely  silence,  is  there  any 
quiet  for  heart  or  brain  ?  Oh,  eternal, 
unforgiving  spirit  I  is  there  any  rest — 
b  there  any  unconsciousness  r' 

**  He  clasped  his  hands  together «- 
his  head  sank  upon  his  breast,  and  I 
saw  the  tears  fall,  one  by  one,  fast  upon 
his  bosom. 

*'  More  shocked  than  I  can  describe 
at  what  I  heard  and  saw,  I  stood  silently 
by,  scarcely  knowing  what  course  to 
take.  I  soon,  however,  grew  weary  of 
my  foolish  situation,  and,  beginning  to 
regard  the  whole  thing  as  rather  comic 
than  imposing,  I  asked,  somewhat  ab- 
ruptly, whether  I  could  do  any  thing 
further  for  him,  at  the  same  time  ob- 
serving that  the  evening  would  soon 
close,  and  that  I  had  better  find  my 
way  home  while  I  had  light  This 
^Mch  Moa  brought  tbe  old  gendemaa 


to  his  senses.     With  many  apologies 
he  pleaded  to  be  excused. 

"  *  Signer,'  he  continued,  *  did  you 
but  know  half  what  I  have  endured,  far 
less  what  I  mmi  still  endure,  you  would 
pardon  this  else  unpardonable  vehe- 
mence. I  will  not,  however,  weary 
you  with,  aAer  all,  what  is  but  too 
common  a  tale.  Those  who  have  seen 
as  much  of  life  as^I  have,  are  seldom 
happy.  I  can,  however,  as  you  perhaps 
have  perceived,  sometimes  forget  my 
griefs ;  and  if  you  will  vouch  your  for- 
giveness, by  entering  so  poor  and  un- 
promising a  dwelling  as  that  before 
you,  you  will  make  me  moro  your 
debtor,  sir,  than  I  am.' 

''  There  was  a  gentleness  and  even 
a  kindness  in  the  tone  and  manner  in 
which  the  old  man  addressed  me  which 
easily  prevailed.     I  at  once  consented. 

"  From  his  pocket  he  drew  a  key,  to 
which  the  street  door  instantly  yielded. 
Closing  the  hall-door,  which  was  of 
massive  oak,  behind  us,  he  led  the  way 
through  a  stone  vaulted  passage,  and 
through  another  door  into  a  spacious 
and  lofty  hall,  also  vaulted,  and  built 
of  stone;  this  latter  door  he  also 
swung  to  with  a  heavy  crash,  which 
echoed  through  the  empty  chamber 
with  many  a  dreary  reverberation. 
The  room  in  which  we  now  stood  was 
hung  round  with  splendid  full-length 
pictures.  It  seemed  to  be  a  gallery  of 
ancestral  portraits.  They  were  su- 
perbly painted — evidently  from  the 
hands  of  the  most  celebrated  of  our 
Italian  masters:  the  collection  was 
worth  a  monarches  ransom. 

"'  You  will  find  occupation  for  a  few 
minutes  in  looking  at  these  old  family 
pictures,'  said  my  host;  'and  you  will, 
1  hope,  pardon  me  if  I  leave  you  to 
entertain  yourself  for  a  brief  space.*  * 
So  saying,  the  old  man  made  a  deep 
reverence,  and  before  I  had  time  to 
reply,  he  darted  through  a  door  at  the 
far  extremity  of  the  apartment,  and 
disappeared. 

*'  The  pictures  were  very  well  worth 
an  attentive  examination,  and  afforded 
me  no  small  pleasure.  But  there  were 
three  placed  side  by  side,  over  each  of 
which  hung  from  top  to  bottom  a  black 
velvet  pall,  and  although  not  without 
aome  reluctance  upon  the  score  of  good 
breeding,  to  these  my  curiosity  led  me  by 
an  irresistible  attraction.  I  took  my  stand 
upon  a  stool  which  stood  beneath  them 
against  the  wall,  and  raiathg  the  ootrer. 
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ing  of  the  first)  I  beheld  a  faithful  and 
very  beautifully  painted  portrait  of  my 
entertainer^  arrayed  precisely  as  1  had 
seen  him.  The  paintinpf  looked  old, 
and  yet  it  represented  him  not  as  any 
younger  than  he  now^  was.  While 
musing  upon  this  discrepancy,  my  eye 
accidentally  fell  upon  some  numerals 
dimly  traced  in  one  corner  of  the  can- 
tass.  Heavens  I  the  date  they  recorded 
was  that  of  more  than  a  century  be- 
fore;  yet  the  portrait  was  undoubtedly 
his.  It  was  a  perfect  likeness — cha^ 
racter,  expression,  every  thing — it 
was  a  fac  simile  of  the  original.  My 
convictions,  too,  were  yet  further  esta- 
blished by  observing  traces  upon  the 
back  of  the  right  hand,  which  rested 
upon  a  crutch-handle  stick,  a  deep 
scar,  which  had  caught  my  attention  in 
the  original,  as  his  hand  lay  within  my 
arm  in  our  to-day*s  walk.  Again  I 
examined  the  date,  I  had  read  it  aright 
— the  year  it  recorded  had  been  passed 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  before, 
and  the  mellow  tone  of  the  picture 
itself  tallied  well  with  its  silent  but 
startling  claim  to  antiquity.  With  a 
strange  feeling  of  interest  and  of  hor- 
ror I  suffered  the  sable  drapery  to  fall 
again  over  the  picture ;  and  raising  the 
covering  of  the  next,  I  beheld  the  por- 
trait of  a  young  lady,  richly  dressed, 
and  of  such  surpassing  loveliness  and 
grace  as  my  eyes  had  never  seen  be- 
fore. Entranced — lost  in  wonder  and 
rapture,  I  gazed  upon  this  beautiful 
vision ;  a  creature  so  perfect,  of  such 
unutterable,  such  infinite  loveliness  had 
never  even  dimly  visited  me  in  my  most 
ethereal  fancies.  Like  one  lost  in  a 
sad  and  beautiful  dream,  I  stood  wrapt 
and  moveless,  my  heart  wrung  with 
vain  yearnings,  for  still  the  thought 
stole  over  me  that  all  this  most  terrible 
beauty  before  whose  image  I  stood  in 
this  intense  worship  of  every  faculty, 
had  long  ago  passed  to  dust  and  dark- 
ness. Thus  gazing  and  dreaming  on, 
the  tears  flowed  silently  down  my 
cheeks.     Strange  fascination  I 

"  *  You  make  yourself  at  home, 
signor,  Vm  glad  to  see,*  said  the  old 
man,  who,  unperceived  by  me  was 
standing  by  my  shoulder. 

^  I  started,  and  dropped  the  velvet 
curtain,  and  was  for  some  time  so  con- 
founded as  not  to  be  able  to  articulate 
a  single  word.  There  stood  the  old 
man^  his  figure  disposed  in  precisely 
the  attitude  represented  in  the  por- 


trait, his  tall  crutch-handled  stick  in 
his  right  hand,  and  his  left  buried  to 
the  wrist  in  the  bosom  of  his  doublet : 
there  he  stood  in  all  points — face,  atti- 
tude, and  garb,  the  breathing  incarna- 
tion of  the  picture  on  which  1  had  just 
been  looking. 

"  *  You  examined,  then,  these  por- 
traits?' inquired  the  old  man. 

"  *  Two  of  them,  signor,*  I  replied 
with  some  embarrassment. 

" '  This  one,*  continued  he,  raising 
the  pall  which  covered  the  first,  <is 
accounted  extremely  like  me  :  it  is 
the  portrait  of  one  of  my  house,  a 
brave  man,  who  fell  one  hundred  and 
forty  years  since  in  the  service  of  the 
state  of  Venice.  1  am  reckoned  like 
him,  strangers  at  least  account  me 
so.' 

**He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me,  I 
thought  with  that  uncertdn,  curious 
gaze  with  which  those  who  feel  them- 
selves the  objects  of  suspicion,  encoun- 
ter a  glance  of  scrutiny.  I  averted 
my  eyes,  and  he,  suffering  the  velvet 
cloth  to  drop  into  its  place,  turned 
upon  his  heel  and  walked  twice  or 
thrice  rapidly  through  the  hall ;  he 
stopped  beside  me,  and  laying  his  hand 
kindly  upon  my  shoulder,  he  said — 

"  *  Come,  come,  you  must  not  grow 
melancholy,  my  young  friend ;  you 
were  looking,  when  I  surprised  you, 
at  a  portrait  of  singular  beauty,  that  of 
a  young  woman.  You  shall  probably 
have  an  opportunity  before  long  of 
comparing  the  counterfeit  with  the 
original.  Will  not  that  bring  a  smile 
to  your  cheek  ?  time  was  when  such 
a  promise  would  have  led  me  blind- 
fold any  where ;  but  I  am  partial,  per- 
haps, she  is  my  daughter.* 

"  If  the  old  man  looked  for  compli- 
ments upon  the  beauty  of  his  child,  I 
believe  he  must  have  been  satisfied,  if 
my  words  bore  any  proportion  to  my 
feelings.  Man  never  spoke  language  of 
more  passionate  admiration  than  did  I, 
he  smiled  and  cried  '  Bravo,*  as  I 
finished  ;  then  observing  that  it  was 
growing  dark,  he  placed  his  arm  within 
mine,  and  led  me  ftom  the  hall. 

"  We  passed  through  several  apart- 
ments, lofty,  damp,  and  dark,  impressed 
with  the  character  of  desertion  and 
decay,  but  every  where  carrying  the 
evidences  of  former  splendour. 

**  We  entered  a  chamber  hung  with 
dusky  tapestry.  The  end  at  which  we 
stood  on  entering  was  occupied  by  r 
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table  and  some  antique  chairs,  and  upon 
the  floor,  corresponding  with  the  angles 
of  the  table,  but  at  the  distance  of 
some  six  feet,  were  placed  four  massive 
golden  candlesticks  contair.ing  huge 
wax  tapers,  which  shot  into  the  air  to 
the  height  of  twelve  feet,  and  burned 
with  a  flame  larger  than  that  of  a  torch, 
but  white  and  clear  as  the  light  of  the 
sun.  The  strange  effect  of  these  ar- 
rangements was  much  enhanced  by 
another  still  more  extraordinary  pecu- 
liarity which  marked  this  chamber  as 
unlike  any  which  I  had  ever  seen  be- 
fore. The  end  of  the  room  at  which 
we  stood,  as  I  have  already  said,  was 
occupied  by  the  table  and  other  furni- 
ture which  I  have  mentioned,  but  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  chamber  I 
could  not  see.  It  was  effectually 
shrouded  from  my  sight  by  a  light 
semi-transparent  vapour,  which  rolled 
and  eddied  in  cloudy  volumes  within 
some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  the  table — 
beyond  this  distance  it  did  not  come — 
some  invisible  influence  held  it  back, 
and  there  it  hung,  forming  a  strange, 
heaving  barrier,  a  mysterious  impene- 
trable veil  between  human  vision  and 
sights,  perhaps,  un suited  to  its  ken. 
These  odd  peculiarities  of  the  room  in 
which  I  found  myself  were  not  without 
their  effect  upon  my  imagination  and 
spirits — a  sense  of  unknown  danger 
overshadowed  me.  I  recounted  in  my 
own  mind  the  circumstances  of  my 
meeting  with  my  host;  every  thing 
which  had  happened  since  appeared  to 
me  to  furnish  matter  of  indefinite  and 
horrible  suspicion  ;  yet  when  I  looked 
upon  the  mild  features  of  the  venera- 
ble old  man,  and  read  in  the  play  of 
his  cheerful  eye  the  returning  anima^ 
tion  of  that  gay  spirit  which  had  so 
won  upon  me  at  first,  I  felt  my  doubts 
rebuked,  and  my  superstitious  foars 
absolutely  ridiculous.  Still,  however, 
a  gloom  was  upon  me,  and  it  required 
a  perpptual  effort  to  prevent  the  un- 
pleasant impressions  which  I  could  not 
dispel  from  deepening  into  awe  and 
terror. 

"  The  old  man  motioned  to  me  to 
sit  down  in  one  of  the  great  antique 
chairs  by  the  table,  which  was  covered 
with  golden  plates,  and  dishes,  and  cups. 
You  will  readily  believe  me  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  had  no  desire  to  eat. 
I  took  advantage  then  of  my  host's 
abstemiousness  to  avoid  partaking  of 
his  viands,  and  this  was  the  first  and 


the  last  supper  at  which  I  ever  sate 
where  not  one  dish  was  invaded  or  even 
uncovered. 

"  *  Well,*  said  my  entertainer,  *  as 
you  will  not  eat,  you  needs  mu^t  drink: 
if  you  will  imitate  my  vices,  copy  at 
least  my  solitary  virtue.'  So  saying 
he  drew  towards  himself  one  of  the 
cups  which  stood  upon  the  table,  and 
shoved  another  to  me.  *  Old  men 
have  a  right  to  be  selfish,*  said  he« 
'  and,  therefore,  wishing  myself  many 
repetitions  of  this  evening,  and  that 
out  of  this  casual  rencounter  may 
arise  a  lasting  union  between  us,  young* 
man,  with  all  my  soul  I  pledge  you.' 
Long  and  deep  was  the  draught  with 
which  the  old  man  drained  to  its  last 
drop  the  golden  goblet ;  as  he  rused 
the  cup  to  his  lips  I  raised  mine  to  do 
him  honour,  and  as  I  did  so  I  thought 
I  heard  some  one  mutter  over  my 
shoulder — *  That  is  not  wine.* 

''  I  glanced  round  but  there  was  no 
one  from  whom  the  sounds  could  have 
proceeded.  I  raised  the  cup  once 
more,  the  crimson  liquid  foamed  up 
towards  my  lips,  a  slight  sensation  of 
giddy  sickness  passed  over  me  as  I 
lifted  the  vessel,  and  the  same  voice» 
real  or  imagined,  whispered  sharply  in 
my  ear  the  startling  words — *  But  the 
hlood,  which  is  the  life  of  it,  thou  shalt 
not  eat.*  Horrified  I  dropped  the  cup 
upon  the  floor,  and  whatever  was  the 
liquor  which  it  contained,  it  was  every 
drop  shed  upon  the  ground.  The  old 
man  when  this  happened  was  still  en- 
gaged in  his  deep  potation,  and  did  not 
perceive  the  accident,  or  if  he  did, 
he  certainly  did  not  pretend  to  do 
so.  He  wiped  his  mouth  and  rose 
from  the  table ;  he  motioned  me  to 
be  still,  and  kneeling  upon  the  ground 
with  his  face  toward  the  hidden 
part  of  the  chamber,  he  continued 
apparently  in  long  and  enrnrst  devo- 
tion, stretching  his  hands  forth  with 
many  gestures  of  vehement  entreaty. 
As  he  did  so,  the  surface  of  the  cloudy 
barrier  became  agitated,  strange  lights 
and  shadows  flitted  over  it ;  sometimes 
tracing  in  the  eddying  vapours  wild 
ghastly  features,  which  vanished  almost 
as  soon  as  they  appeared,  and  some- 
times dimly  showing  monstrous  shapes 
and  now  and  then  more  faintly-traced 
forms  of  surpassing  grace — all  gliding 
and  wheeling,  appearing  and  melting 
away,  separating  and  mingling  like 
the  endless  shillings  of  a  wondroua 
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dream.  At  length  there  came  a  low 
and  marvellously  sweet  sound  of  far-ofF 
music,  like  holy  choirs  singing  a  wild 
requiem  over  the  dead ;  the  sound 
stole  floating  alonj.*",  sometimes  broken 
and  disordered,  as  though  the  untutored 
wind  swept  at  random  through  the 
chords  of  a  thousand-stringed  instru- 
ment, then  again,  coming  with  perfect 
harmony  and  unspeakable  melody  over 
the  senses,  until  once  more  the  music 
would  lose  itself  in  the  wild  burst  of 
the  wailing  wind.  Still,  however, 
minute  after  minute  these  fitful  wan- 
derings of  the  melody  grew  less  and 
less,  and  the  music  breathed  on,  louder 
and  more  clear,  in  sweet  but  unearthly 
order.  As  these  wondrous  sounds  rose 
on  the  ear,  I  beheld  in  the  cloudy  cur- 
tain, at  first  $0  dimly  traced  that  my 
eye  lost  it  every  moment,  but  gradually 
becoming  more  fixed  and  discernible, 
the  shadowy  semblance  of  a  female 
form,  wrapt  in  a  thin  mantle,  and  as  it 
seemed  of  beauty  more  than  human. 
This  form,  at  first  traced  only  in  the 
faintest  discernible  shadow,  grew  gra- 
dually more  and  more  clearly  defined, 
until  at  length  the  outline  became  fixed, 
and  the  colours,  and  lights  and  sha- 
dows, after  some  uncertain  fiittings  to 
and  fro,  clearly  developed  tbemselves, 
and  thus  little  by  little,  without  my 
being  able  to  remember  at  which  point 
the  transition  had  taken  place,  I  beheld 
what  had  first  been  no  more  than  the 
lightest  shadow  upon  a  fleeting  vapour 
now  stand  before  me  in  corporeal  sub- 
stance— a  model  of  preternatural  love- 
liness in  limb  and  feature,  but  pale  and 
bloodless  as  the  dead.  The  old  man 
arose,  and  stepping  sadly  and  reve- 
rently to  her,  he  took  the  small  hand 
which  hung  languidly  by  her  side,  and 
led  her  slowly  towards  the  table.  The 
beautiful  form  moved  lightly  over  the 
floor,  but  seemingly  without  more  voli- 
tion or  purpose  of  its  own  than  belongs 
to  a  mere  automaton  ;  the  lips  pale  as 
marble,  the  eyes  fixed  and  glittering, 
and  every  muscle  of  the  perfect  face 
still  as  death.  He  led  her  to  a  chair, 
and  placing  her  in  it,  he  took  one  of 
the  large  golden  goblets,  like  that 
which  he  himself  had  just  emptied,  full 
of  the  dark  red  liquid,  and  putting  its 
brim  to  her  lips  he  poured  every  drop 
of  its  contents  down  her  throat ;  he 
laid  the  vesssel  again  in  its  place,  and 
withdrawing  to  a  little  distance,  he 
folded  his  arms,  bowed  bis  head  down- 


wards like  one  in  deep  dejection,  and 
silently  awaited  the  result.  After  two 
or  three  wild  thrilling  peals,  the  music 
gave  place  to  utter  silence,  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  glow  of  life  spread 
itself  gently  over  the  face  and  limbs  of 
the  girl,  and  dyed  her  lips  with  the 
brightest  crimson,  the  fixed  glance  of 
her  eyes  gave  place  to  the  soft  fire  of 
animation,  and  I  beheld  before  me  the 
breathing  archetype  of  the  portrait 
whose  beauty  had  so  enchanted^  me. 
I  approached  her — I  spoke  with  her, 
her  voice  was  melodv  such  as  fills  the 
ear  with  ever-varying  sweetness,  and 
floods  the  heart  with  mysterious  joy  ; 
an  embodied  dream  of  divine  beauty — 
unspeakable  grace  in  every  the  slightest 
movement,  and  absolute  fascination  in 
every  look.;  the  very  mystery  of  her 
being  but  heightened  the  wild  interest 
which  wrapt  every  faculty  of  my  soul : 
delighted  wonder,  love  and  awe,  fear 
and  rapture,  filled  all  my  heart  with  a 
sweet  and  terrible  delirium  of  worship. 
I  saw  revealed  before  me  a  divinity, 
clothed  in  the  eternal  majesty  of  ideal 
beauty — that  glorious  mystery  after 
which  the  heart  of  man  has  panted  and 
toiled,  and  yearned,  even  since  the 
world  was  young.  I  know  not  how 
the  time  went  by,  many  hours  seemed 
but  us  the  dream  of  a  minute  ;  the 
spell  was  broken  by  the  old  man  her 
father,  who  taking  me  by  the  hand  led 
me  away  through  the  dark  part  of  the 
chamber  ;  the  chill  and  darkness  of  the 
cold  cloudy  medium  through  which  we 
walked  fell  like  death  upon  my  heart — 
a  revulsion  of  horror  unutterable  suc- 
ceeded ;  sickness  of  heart  and  terror 
were  upon  me.  The  fearful  transition 
was,  however,  of  short  duration ;  an 
unseen  arm  thrust  me  forward,  and 
when  I  recovered  my  equilibrium  I 
found  myself  in  the  aisle  of  a  church, 
crowded  with  listeners,  and  lighted 
with  many  lamps.  A  preacher,  too, 
was  loudly  haranguing  them  from 
the  pulpit.  How  I  had  entered  the 
place  I  knew  not ;  I  stood  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  church;  my  movements, 
however,  had  undoubtedly  been  some- 
what abrupt. 

"  *  Sir,*  exclaimed  a  bull-necked,  red- 
faced  burgher,  with  an  indignant 
scowl,  *  if  you  must  make  a  row,  you 
had  belter  do  it  at  the  other  side  of  the 
door.  We  came  here  to  listen,  not  to 
be  kicked  and  jostled.' 

"  *  What  the  devil  ails  the  young 
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gentleman  ?'  cried  another ;  '  he  bolts 
and  butts  like  a  mad  bull/ 

"  *  You  hove  broken  my  hat,'  ejacu- 
lated a  third. 

"  *  And  my  back/  groaned  a  fourth. 

«  These  and  such  like  exclamaliuns, 
accompanied  with  abundance  of  sour 
looki<,were  quite  sufficient  to  assure  me 
that  my  impetuous  entrance  at  least 
was  not  an  illusion.     The  church  was 

that  of one  which  I  had  ofien 

visited,  and  with  all  whose  usual  ap- 
proaches I  was  thoroughly  acquainted. 
I  was  therefore  but  the  more  puzzled 
and  confounded  in  attempting  to  ac- 
count to  myself  for  my  suddenly  assumed 
pobition  in  the  very  centre  of  the  con- 
gregation. This  was,  however,  the 
least  marvel  in  a  day  of  wonders. 

**  Henceforward  life  bad  lost  for  me 
all  interest.     I  had  beheld  loveliness 
which  was  not  of  this  earth,  beside  the 
remembrance  of  which  all  that  1  had 
ever  seen  of  beauty,  either  in  nature  or 
in  art,  seemed    gross,    insipid,    and 
charmless.      The  comeliness  of   this 
world  was  no  more  for  me  ;  day  and 
night  the  same  thought  haunted  me — 
day  and  night  one  dresniy  from  which 
it  was  agoiij  to  awaken,  overspread  my 
soqF.     I  was  unsocial,  changed,  spirit- 
stricken,  night  and  morning,  moving 
and  living  in  the  irresistible  fascina- 
tion of  the  same  absorbing,  yearning 
vision.  Day  after  day,  ay,  and  night 
after  night,  I  traced  the  streets  and 
lanes  of  the  city  in  the  hope  of  finding 
again  the  scene  of  my  strange  adven- 
tures— my  searches  were  all  in  vain. 
I  described  the  street,  all  its  peculiari- 
ties, but  no  one  could  direct  me  to  it^ 
none  had  seen  it.      Still  I  wandered 
through  the  city  with  the  almost  hope- 
less object  of  meeting  the  old  man — tnis 
hope  was  equally  abortive — disappoint- 
ment, still    disappointment.      1   was 
miserable — my  life  was  mere  weariness. 
1  wandered  on,  a  stranger  to  the  plear 
sures  and  to  the  interests  of  men  ;  none 
knew  of  the  unearthly  passion  which 
wasted  me;  I  neither  had  nor  wished 
to  have  a  companion ;  mysteries  had 
revealed  themselves  to  roe — mysteries 
which  men  could  not  behold  and  be 
happy.    Hour  aAer  hour,   day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  wore  on  in  one 
long,  all-absorbing,  unsatisfied  wish.    I 
knew  that  the  beautiful   being,  the 
worship  of  whom  was  wearing  me  away, 
could  not  be  of  this  world ;  but  fear  I 
Sad  none  respectbg  heri  there  waa 


indeed  awe,  but  no  fear,  no  revuU 
sion. 

''  I  seldom  slept,  but  when  I  did,  my 
slumbers  were  broken  by  a  thousand 
fantastic  dreams,  but  all  more  or  less 
horrible.  In  these  virions  the  fore- 
ground was  ever  occupied  by  the  beau- 
tiful subject  of  my  waking  thoughts  ; 
but  darkly  lurking  in  some  obscure 
corner,  or  suddenly  crossing  my  sight 
when  I  least  remembered  him,  came 
the  abhorred  monk,  scaring  away  the 
lovely  illusion,  and  startling  me  into 
broad  wakefulness  again.  After  such 
dreams,  troubled  and  checkered  with 
terror  though  they  were,  the  strange 
passion,  which  had  now  become  the 
essence  of  my  being,  would  return  upon 
me  with  redoubled^  vehemence  ;  exist- 
ence had  become  to  me  one  fevered, 
unsatisfied  wish — a  burthen  too  heavy 
for  me  to  bear.  One  morning  1 
started  from  one  of  those  visions  which 
continually  broke  my  rest ;  as  I  opened 
my  eves,  I  distinctly  saw  some  dark 
shapeless  thing  glide  like  a  snake  from 
my  pillow  down  the  side  of  the  bcd| 
where  I  lost  sight  of  it.  Hardly  kaow. 
ing  why,  I  sprang  upon  the  floor,  and 
to  my  unutterable  horror  I  beheld 
peering  from  under  the  bed,  the  face 
of  the  demon  monk.  With  a  yell  of 
despairing  terror  I  howled;  *  In  God's 
name  avaunt ;'  and  clasping  my  hands 
over  my  eyes  I  stood  fixed  and  freezing 
in  an  agony  of  horror,  not  daring  to 
expose  myself  to  the  terrors  of  a  second 
gaze.  I  stood  locked  in  this  tremen- 
dous catalepsy,  until  my  servant  enter- 
ing the  chamber  more  than  an  hour 
after,  recalled  me  to  myself. 

"  1 1  see  it,  I  see-  it  all,*  thought  I, 
as  with  the  excitement  of  madness  I 
naced  up  and  down  my  chamber — *  I 
know  it,  I  am  under  the  influence  of 
Satan — in  the  power  of  the  tormentor. 
Oh,  God !  oh,  God  I  is  there  no  passage 
of  escape  ?  is  there  no  refuge  from  this 
Satanic  persecution?  Must  I  waste 
away  in  strength  of  body  and  in  the 
faculties  of  vaj  mind,  until  bjdy  and 
soul  perish  for  ever  ?* 

''  Almost  as  I  uttered  this  agonized 
appeal,  a  thought  struck  me  as  suddenly 
as  if  it  had  been  suggested  by  another 
speaker — *Oo  present  yourself  to  a 
priest ;  confess  your  sins  in  a  penitent 
spirit,  and  he  will  give  you  good  coun- 
sel in  your  present  strait,  and  if  on 
earth  there  be  deliverance  for  you« 
it  is  thus.'    The  thought  had  hardly 
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presented  iUelf»  when  I  put  it  into  ex- 
ecution. I  went  to  an  aged  and  holy 
man  and  made  my  shrift,  and  on  the 
imposition  of  a  certain  penance,  ho 
pfave  me  absolution.  I  told  him  all  I 
had  suffered,  and  asked  his  advice  under 
the  peculiar  and  horrible  case.  Having 
heard  me  attentively,  the  good  old 
man  told  me  to  be  of  good  cheer. 

**  *  My  son,*  said  he,  *  thou  hast  ex- 
perienced one  of  those  assaults  of  the 
evil  one  which  we,  who  sit  in  the  con- 
fessional, are  often  told  of— ay,  while 
the  giddy  unconscious  world  is  scout- 
ing the  very  possibility  of  such  things. 
Strangely,  too,  it  is,  that  as  in  thy  case, 
my  child,  it  generally  happens  that 
those  who  come  hither  for  counsel 
under  such  terrors  as  those  which 
have  so  long  haunted  thee,  are  from 
among  the  gay  fashionable  votaries  of 
pleasure,  whose  chief  characteristic  it 
IS  to  lead  the  way  in  ridiculing  all  be- 
lief in  such  influences,  and  too  often 
in  covert  derision  of  religion  itself. 
Watch  and  pray,  my  son — by  no  con- 
sent of  thine  own  invite  the  adversary ; 
purify  thy  conscience  by  frequent  con- 
fession ;  tnist  in  the  mercy  of  heaven  ; 
walk  in  the  wavs  of  life  uprightly  and 
humbly  ;  mortify  every  foolish  as  well 
as  every  sinful  desire  ;  and  if  thou  dost 
so,  Satan  will  never  possess  thee,  body 
or  soul,  in  all  time,  hereafter  for 
ever.' 

"  I  returned  much  comforted  and 
with  singleness  of  heart ;  I  endeavoured 
in  all  thmgs  to  conform  myself  to  the 
directions  of  the  good  priest,  and  thus 
day  by  day  the  delirium  under  which 
my  rest,  and  strength,  and  faculties 
were  declining,  gradually  melted  away 
and  almost  disappeared. 

"  A  month  had  passed  away,  and  I 
had  become  in  health  and  spirits  like 
other  men,  my  mind  being  now 
thoroughly  released  from  its  former 
wanderings.    I  entered  at  nightfidl  the 

church  of  .     I  knew  not  what 

feeling  impelled  me  in  the  choice. 
There  were  but  few  worshippers  in 
the  church,  and  my  thoughts,  no  doubt 
muled  by  the  associations  with  which 
my  last  visit  to  this  |ilace  was  con- 
nected, wandered  far  away  from  the 
subject  on  which  you  will  say  they 
ought  to  have  been  fixed,  ^fy  atten- 
tion was,  however,  recalled  to  tlie  scene 
before  me  by  a  circumstance  which  I 
shall  not  soon  forget.  Two  figures 
ouigiii  my  eyejas  it  seemed  to  me,  that 


of  a  male  and  of  a  female,  but  both 
wrapt  in  mantles  so  ample  as  effectually 
to  conceal  the  limbs,  and  quite  to  over- 
shadow the  features  of  those  who  wore 
them;  both  had  drawn  the  hoods  of 
their  cloaks  over  their  heads.  The 
instant  my  eye  encountered  these 
figures,  a  sudden  conviction  flashed 
upon  my  mind  that  they  were  those  of 
the  very  objects  of  the  search  which 
had  for  so  long  absorbed  me.  Every 
moment  served  to  confirm  this  convic- 
tion ;  and  when  I  saw  them  rise  and 
pass  from  the  church  it  was  with  a  fear- 
ful interest  that  I  too  arose  and  fol- 
lowed them.  They  passed  into  the 
street,  now  nearly  dark,  I  still  closely 
dogging  their  steps  :  when  they  had 
arrived  there,  after  a  short  pause  they 
separated,  moving  rapidly  in  opposite 
directions ;  without  hesitation  I  fol- 
lowed the  lighter  of  the  two  figures, 
inwardly  convinced  that  it  was  in  truth 
no  other  than  that  of  the  being  whom 
most  of  all  I  should  have  shunned  and 
dreaded.  Through  many  streets  I 
followed  the  light  gliding  form,  with  a 
fascination  too  deep  for  words  ;  with 
a  blind  obedience  still  I  followed  it, 
until  it  passed  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  city,  and  as  the  figure  entered  the 
broad  fields,  now  sleeping  under  the 
misty  light  of  the  moon,  I  suffered 
the  distance  which  separated  us  to  in- 
crease, so  far  as  to  avoid  the  immediate 
likelihood  of  detection  to  which  a  near 
pursuit,  though  unremarked  among 
the  throng  of  the  city  streets,  would, 
in  this  sequestered  and  efwn  place, 
have  exposed  me.  Ceatrously  and  at 
some  distance  then  I  followed,  until  I 
saw  the  object  of  my  curiosity  pause 
under,  the  houghs  of  some  tall  trees, 
and,  throwing  back  tho  hood  from  her 
face,  and  suffering  the  cloak  to  fall 
up«m  the  ground,  seat  herself  gently 
upon  a  large  grey  stone  which  stood 
there,  and  crossing  her  arms  pensively 
on  her  lap,  gaze  fixedly  upward  at  the 
broad  bright  di^c  of  the  beautiful 
moon. 

**  I  resolved  now  to  ascertain  the 
correctness  of  my  suFpicions  ;  and  re- 
sisting as  well  as  1  might  the  misgiv- 
ings and  fears  which  crossed  my  mini], 
I  stole  noiselessly  along  under  the 
broad  friendly  shade  of  the  majestic 
trees,  beneath  which  she  was  seated. 
Under  cover  of  some  brushwood  I 
crept  noiselessly  onward,  until  I  had 
reached  to  within  some  ten  or  twelve 
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steps  of  the  mysterious  figure.  The 
countenance  was  raised  a  little;  the 
dark  silken  hair,  parted  on  the  fore- 
head, fell  in  luxuriant  folds  upon  the 
white  shoulders  and  heavinpr  bosom  of 
the  beautiful  being.  I  beheld  the  full 
lustrous  eye  beneath  its  long  dark 
lashes,  and  the  exquisite  features  all 
revealed  in  the  pale  light  of  the  moon, 
and  clothed  in  the  witching  tenderness  of 
madness.  A  single  glance  told  me  that 
1  was  not  mistaken ;  the  conviction 
smote  upon  my  heart ;  for  an  ins^tant  its 
pulses  were  suspended,  and  a  chilly 
like  that  of  death,  shot  through  my 
frame,  and  then  through  every  artery 
the  tingling  lito-blood  sprang  with  a 
recoil  as  impetuous  and  sudden.  It 
was  she — the  dreamed-of — the  longed- 
fur — the  enchantress.  I  abandoned 
myself  to  the  intoxication  of  the  mo- 
ment. With  words  of  passionate  mad- 
ness  I  threw  myself  at  her  feet :  she 
raised  mc  up — her  arms  were  around 
me. 


"  Beautiful  betrayer — pjissionately- 
beloved  phantom — unearthly  lover ! — 
what  have  i  done  ?  I  am  a  fear  and 
wonder  to  myself.  Are  all  thy  tears 
and  blushes  a  mockery,  and  can  hell 
borrow  the  beauty  and  mode>ty  of  an- 
gels? Sweet  terrible  illusion,  I  will 
not  curhc  thee:  'twas  I — /  and  not 
thou  who  wooed  these  strange  horrors 
— thou  didst  warn  mc — ay  I  fallen, 
lost  for  ever  as  thou  wert,  warn  mo 
in  pity — with  tears  and  supplications, 
and  shadowy  threaten! ngs  implore  and 
resist.  Still  night  after  night  thy 
footsteps  are  my  guide,  thy  smiles 
my  life>  thy  bosom  my  pillow :  the 
vital  taper  burns  away — down,  doM'n, 
wasting  in  the  fierce  glare  of  fever. 
Where,  where  will  end  this  agony 
of  love  and  despair?  Would  to  God 
that  heart  and  brain  were  dust,  so  1 
mi;;ht  remember  no  more,  and  be  at 
rest !  But  no,  no,  it  may  nut  be.  Cruel, 
beautiful  destroyer  I  thou  wilt  drink  my 
life  away  sweetly,  slowly,  ever  day  by 
day.  1  am  all  thine  own — iK'avicr, 
heavier  grows  the  dreary  bleep.  AH 
men  move  around  me  strangers,  and 
as  fur  away  from  my  world  of  exist- 
ence as  from  the  dimmest  star  that 
twinkles  in  the  sky.  1  have  but  one 
companion,  one  interest,  one*  object ; 
ever  within  me  dread  and  loathing 
wrestle   a^^inst    passionato    love    in 


eternal  agony.  Oh  t  God  t  whence 
art  thou,  beautiful  destroyer  ?  Tbou 
wouldst  not  kill  me  for  ever.  There 
is  pity — infinite  pity — in  thy  words 
and  looks — tenderness  and  sorrow  ever 
in  thy  dark,  soft,  deadly  eyes :  thy 
sweet  words,  too,  ever  warning — ay ! 
thou  hast  truly  said.  The  grieved 
and  vainly-resisting  slave  of  others  art 
thou — the  unwilling  thrall  of  agencies 
hated  and  feared,  but  from  which  ne- 
ver— never  in  time  or  eternity  canst 
thou  escape. 


"  One  evening,   in   the  self  same 
church,  I  saw  the  other  figure  st«vid 
with  her  again  ;  I  followed  them  forth, 
but  vainly  looked  for  her  to  separate 
from    him    when   they    had    reached 
the  street.     Together  the  two  figures 
walked  quickly  onward,  I  followinT. 
Twice  or  thrice  sho  turned  her  head, 
and   with    hasty    gestures    stealthily 
warned  me  off.    Still  doggedly  I  pur. 
sued:  they  walked,  I  know  not  wbttner, 
through  streets  strange  to   roe ;  ani 
at  length,  like  a  dream,  around  me 
rose  the  objecta  which  my  memory 
had  so  carefully  treasured — the  dark, 
silent  street  whither  the  old  maa  bad 
led  me  months  before — the  long  gra.«j 
waving  in  the  night  breeze  over  the 
pavement — the  dim,  tall,  moulderinc 
palaces  at  both  sides  towering  darkly 
against  the  deep  blue  sky  of  midotght, 
and  all  over-shone  by  the  pale  moon. 
The  two  shapes  stopped  by  the  self- 
same stone  porch  which  bad  given  me 
entrance  to  the  habitation  so  t<rrrih!y 
remembered,     l^ike  one  in  a  dream, 
with')ut    fear    or  purpose,  I   steppe  1 
lightly  to  the  gate  before   they  t  v- 
tered.      The  old    man    (it   was  h< 
moved  to    meet  me — bade    me  vrl- 
come  a  thousand  times,  and  made  me 
promise  to  come  in  with  him.     ThU 
1  did  eagerly,  though  I  saw  the  girl 
who  stood  behind  him  wring  her  haiid» 
as  if  in  sorrow.     Glaring  Itgbu  of 
many  colours    were    streaming   frmn 
the    windows,    and    mirthful    rooMc, 
mixed  with  wild  uproar  like  the  m*i 
gu^ts  of  a  tempest,   resounded  from 
the  distant  chambers.     Shadows   tcto 
flitted  and  bounded  across  the  case- 
ments.    We  entered  the  halt  as  b«^ 
fore,  the   old   num   leading  the  way. 
As  we  mined  around  the  girl  whu- 
pered   softly  in    my  ear — *  Yoa  are 
in  mortil  periL     For  yomr  toiii  •  take 
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eat  nothing — drink  nothing ;  speak 
to  no  being  whom  you  do  not  know, 
ftnd  say  to  me  no  word  of  love,  or 
you  perish  everlastingly.  They  will 
have  you.  He  (pointing  to  the  old 
man)  and  a  worse  than  he  will  tor- 
ment you  for  ever.  Guard  every 
look  and  word ;  trust  not  in  your  own 
strength,  but  elsewhere;  be  not  ter- 
rified by  their  mockeries,  and  when 
you  can  escape  hence  fly.' 

"  Still  with  a  dull  recklessness  I  fol- 
lowed the  old  man,  and  mounted  with 
him  a  broad  marble  staircase.     As  we 
ascended,  the  sounds  became  louder 
and  fiercer.      I^oud  barbaric  music, 
mingled  with  fierce  bursts  of  maniac 
laughter — Bacchanalian    shouts,    and 
long-drawn    yells,    as    it   seemed    of 
agony,  along  with  the  continuous  shuf- 
fling and  pounding  of  feet  upon  the 
floors,    produced    a   combination   of 
noises  which   few  could  have  heard 
without  terror.     I  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  door,  and  then,  summoning 
my  utmost  resolution,  I  entered.     The 
spectacle  before  me  was  one  which, 
while  consciousness  remains,  I  can  ne- 
ver forget.     A  vast  chamber,  lighted 
dazzlingly  with  a  thousand  lamps,  or 
'  rather  stars,  for  they  were  not  sup- 
ported nor  suspended  by  any  thing, 
but  glowed,  flickered,  ana  sported,  se- 
parate and  self-sustained,  rolling  and 
eddying  high   in  air — expanding,  and 
contracting,  and  yielding  in  glorious 
succession  all  the  most  splendid  co- 
lours which  imagination  can  conceive. 
Beneath  this  gorgeous  and  ever-shift- 
ing illumination  a  vast  throng  of  shapes 
were  moving — all  enacting,  but  with 
a  repulsive  and  hideous  exaggeration, 
the  courteous  observances  and  jollity 
of  a  festive  meeting.     Some  glided  to 
and  fro  with  courtly  ease,  but  bearing 
upon  their  lifeless  faces  the  fearful 
stamp  of  sin  and    eternal  anguish ; 
others  sate    looking  on,    their  fixed 
features  writhed  into  spiles    which, 
but  to  dream  of,  would  appal  the  fancy 
for  days  ;  others,  with  ghastly  idiotic 
grimaces,  made  hideous  music  from 
strange  instruments,  which  panted  and 
quivered,  and  writhed  like  living  things 
in  agony ;  others  leaped,  and  danced, 
and  howled,  and  glared  like  the  very 
fiends  of  madness ;  and  all  formed  a 
crowd  of  such    terrific  and  ghastly 
horror  as  words  cannot  even  ^intly 
shadow  forth.     I  felt  like  one  under 
the  enchantment  of  opium :  I  feared 
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nothing :  I  revelled  in  the  horrors 
among  which  I  was  plunged :  an  in- 
toxication too  strong  for  body  and 
mind  was  upon  me.  Among  these 
appalling  and  tremendous  sights  I  be- 
held close  by  met  with  fierce  rapture, 
the  beautiful  form  of  the  mysterious 
being  who  had  won  my  very  soul.  I 
spoke  I  know  not  what  words  of  pas- 
sion, and  she,  with  grief  and  horror 
in  her  face,  said  soflly  to  me — 

"  *  Speak  to  me  no  more  of  love, 
as  you  would  save  your  soul  alive. 
In  sin  and  sorrow  my  lot  is  fixed  for 
ever.  Beware  how  you  court  me  here. 
I  strive  to  save  you.  We  are  not  all 
alike.  I  am  not  as  these :  1  have 
mercy :  I  would  deliver  you :  but 
these  are  stronger  than  I.  The  ad- 
versary has  called  me  from  my  mourn- 
ful dreams  to  work  his  will.  They 
will  have  you — they  will  have  you. 
Know  you  who  they  are  ?* 

"  I  spoke  again,  I  know  not  what. 
'  Beware — once  more  beware,*  said 
she  softly.  <  See  you  not  that  these 
are  in  torment  and  hatred?  You 
know  what  they  are.  If  you  regard 
not  my  counsel  you  will  be  among 
them,  and  of  them  in  eternity.  You 
are  in  mortal  peril— beware.' 

*'  Again,  in  wayward  madness,  I 
spoke — 

'* '  The  time  draws  nigh,'  said  she, 
while  death-paleness  overspread  her 
cheeks.  *  I  foresaw  this.  I  dreaded 
it.  The  time  draws  nigh.-.my  mis- 
sion  will  be  ended.  They  will  let  me 
go  to  my  quiet;    but  you  they  will 

Eossess  and  keep  in  the  bondage  of 
ell — in  hatred  and  agony  for  ever 
and  ever.  It  is  too  late  now.  You 
have  spoken  the  word.  I  am  going 
hence,  where  you  will  see  me  no  more.' 
"  As  she  thus  spoke,  a  cloudy  indis- 
tinctness overspread  the  pale  beautiful 
vision,  and  she  began  slowly  and  mourn- 
fully to  recede  from  me.  Stung  with 
horror  and  agony  at  the  sight,  I  cast 
myself  before  the  fading  form. 

" '  Stay,  stay,  beautiful,  beloved  Ultt- 
sion,'  I  said ;  *  leave  me  not,  oh,  leave 
me  not  alone — I  can  love  none  other — I 
am  your  slave,  your  worshipper — I  am 
yours  for  ever — God  be  my  witness.' 

**  As  I  ended  the  sentence,  a  yelling 
crash  like  the  roar  of  ten  thousand 
gigantic  bells  slunned  my  ears — total 
darkness  swallowed  every  object,  and 
my  senses  forsook  me. 

2  H 
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''I  was  found  in  the  morning  by  the 

sexton  of ,  senseless^  bruised,  and 

covered  with  blood  and  foaTn«  lying  in 
the  great  aisles  of  that  building.  Since 
then  I  have  been>  you  will  say,  mad — 
J  say,  the  sport  of  other  souls  than  my 
own — a  blind,  desperato  instrument  of 
hell,  wending  onward  to  an  eternal 
doom  which  no  imaginable  power  can 
avert.  This  consciousness  of  inevita- 
ble fate  has  been  my  companion  ever 
since  then,  and  it  has  taught  me  to  de- 
spise opinion,  virtue,  vice — to  trample 
on  religion^  and  to  laugh  at  punish- 
ment. 

"  Satan,  whose  I  am,  had  chosen  me 
fur  himself,  to  do  his  work  even  from 
the  first.  I  am  one  with  him,  and  he 
with  me ;  and  when  I  die,  will  merge  for 
ever  into  that  dark  mind.  Think  you, 
then,  I  care  whether  death  come  to-day, 
or  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day?  It  must 
arrive  soon  ;  and  then— 

"Now,  father,  I  have  confessed 
enough,  and  you  are  welcome  to  tell 
my  shrift  to  all  the  world.  Absolve 
mo  now ;  and  if  you  send  me  to  heaven, 
I'll  give  you  credit  for  a  wonder^ 
worker  when  we  meet." 

So  saying,  he  laughed  loud  and  bit- 
terly. 

He  is  to  die  to-morrow  in  the  Place 
of  St.  Mark.  They  are  building  the 
scaffold.  All  are  anxious  to  see  the 
celebrated  bravo  and  bandit. 

They  say  that  he  has  killed  more 
than  two  hundred  men  in  various 
broils  and  actions  with  his  own  hand. 
The  caitiff  mob  of  Venice  admires  the 
gigantic  ruffian. 

'*  Spalatro,"  say  th*»y,  "was  a  great 
man — a  grand  robber-*a  tremendous 
bravo.  There  will  not  soon  a^ain  bo 
such  another  dagger  in  Venice.*' 

It  is  over — the  axe  has  fallen — the 
wretched  sinner  has  passed  from  the 
world  he  so  much  abused.  He  spoke 
to  the  people  from  the  scaffold,  but  all 
in  mockery  and  jibes.  The  giddy 
crowd  applauded  him.  When  he  had 
done  speaking,  and  before  the  execu- 
tioner was  really,  of  a  sudden,  and  for 
the  last  time,  ant  seized  him  ;  he  cried 
put  with  a  loud  voice.    The  devil  cast 


him  down,  and  tore  him.  While  be 
lay  struggling  on  the  planks  the  signal 
was  made,  and  at  two  blows  the  bead 
was  severed  from  the  body. 


Thus  ends  the  narrative  of  honest 
Giacamo.  Whether  or  not  he  believed 
the  tile  I  cannot  tell:  be  certainly 
wrote  it  carefully  out  from  end  to  end 
in  his  fiilr  tall  hand.  For  myself,  1 
have  little  doubt  that  the  story  con- 
tains  a  pretty  accurate  detail  of  the 
successive  attacks  of  delirium  tremens 
which  the  drunken  excesses  of  the 
wretch  Spalatro  were  calculated  to  in- 
duce ;  for  it  is  but  giving  the  devil  his  due 
to  admit,  that  it  is  not  his  usual  practice 
to  have  young  men  to  supper  with  a  view 
to  get  off  his  daughters.  I  confess,  too, 
that,  under  all. the  circumstances,  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  "  the 
old  man'*  who  figures  in  the  forego- 
ing narrative,  (and  whom  I  take  to 
be  identical  with  the  old  boy  J  ought  to 
have  consummated  his  persecution  uf 
the  poor  highwayman  by  an  action  for 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  which 
would  certainly  lie  in  such  a  case. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  devil  showefl  hi* 
good  sense  in  preferring  his  own  firt*- 
side  to  venturing  into  our  courts  of  law 
for  a  remedy.  However,  mj  dear 
Harry,  joke  a)  we  may,  it  is  not  easy, 
no  nor  possible,  altogether  to  extrsit 
from  the  mind  its  inborn  affecttoo  for 
the  marvellous.  Philosophy  does  bat 
teach  us  the  extent  of  our  ignoraatv 
(I  think  I  saw  that  somewhere  or  other 
before,  but  no  matter).  Do  the  dc^l 
return  from  the  grave  ?  Do  strangt*  in- 
fluences reveal  to  mortal  eye  the  sha- 
dowy vibtas  of. futurity?  Can  denu^ 
niao  agencies  possess  the  body  as  of 
old,  and  blast  the  mind  ?  What  arv 
these  things  that  we  call  spectral  tlla- 
sions,  dreams,  madness  ?  AU  aronad 
us  is  darkness  and  uncertainty.  Tu 
what  thing  shall  wo  sav  I  undkntaivi 
thee  ?  Ail  is  doubt — all  b  mystery  ; 
in  short,  in  the  words  of  our  poec>«> 
countrymen — "  It*s  all  bothcratl^^n 
from  bottom  to  top.* 

Yours  faithfully,  though  hr  av»T» 
Till:  TaaxfLAToft. 
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Mr.  O'Conkell  assumes  to  be  the  re- 
presentative and  organ  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  people  in  Ireland.  If 
his  assumption  be  warranted — and,  to 
confess  a  truth,  it  docs  not  seem  very 
extravagant — the  "  Memoir  on  Ireland 
and  the  Irish*'  suggests  an  explanation 
and  a  defence  of  severities  cruel  even 
as  those  which  it  most  falsely  charges 
upon  the  English  nation.  This  con- 
clusion is  indisputable,  if  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  present  day  "  shame 
not  their  sires." 

The  argument  is  simple.  To  un- 
derstand its  force  no  more  is  necessary 
than  to  compare  the  manifesto  embo- 
died in  Mr.  O'Connell's  book,  with  the 
professions  and  the  habits  of  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  during  that  period 
in  which  the  burden  of  penal  laws  lay 
heavy  on  them.  Of  the  spirit  which 
then  prevailed  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
body,  we  shall  be  satisfied  to  adduce 
the  testimony  of  a  single  witness — Mr. 
Curry,  author  of  a  Review  of  the 
Civil  Wars  in  Ireland.  This  laborious 
compiler,  who  is  considered  to  have 
rendered  valuable  services  to  his  party, 
has  it  much  at  heart  to  prove  that 
under  severe  trials  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  were  patient,  loyal,  and 
obedient ;  cites  acknowledgments  in 
confirmation  of  his  assertions  from 
personages  jof  high  distinction — from 
Lord  Chesterfield,  Primate  Stone, 
Prime  Sergeant  Stanyard ;  but  cites^ 
perhaps  no  testimony  more  pertinent 
to  the  present  occasion  than  a  petition 
to  his  majesty  George  111.,  presented 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  to  the  Earl  of 
Buckinghamshire,  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  in,  we  believe,  the  year  1777* 
A  few  very  brief  extracts  from  this 
petition  will  suffice  for  our  purpose. 


«i 


In  this  deplorable  situation,  let  it 
not  be  considered,  we  earnestly  beseech 
your  majesty,  as  an  instance  (»f  pre- 
sumption  or  ditcontentf  that  we  thus  ad- 
venture to  lay  open  to  your  majesty's 
mercy  a  very  small  part  of  our  uncom- 


mon  sufferings ;  what  we  have  concealed 
under  a  respectful  silence  would  form  a 
far  longer  and  full  as  melancholy  a  re- 
cital.  We  speak  with  reluctance,  though 
we  feel  with  anguish,  we  respect  from  tM 
bottom  of  our  heard  that  legislaiion  am* 
der  which  we  SK//er,"  tec. 

^*  In  all  humility  we  implore  that  our 
principles  may  not  be  estimated  by  the 
mflamed  charge  of  controversial  writers, 
nor  our  practices  measured  by  the 
events  of  those  troubled  periods,  when 
uarties  have  run  higli,  (though  they  have 
been  often  misrepresented,  and  always 
cruelly  exaggerated  to  our  prejudice,) 
but  that  we  may  be  judged  by  our  own 
actions,  and  in  our  own  times ;  and  we 
humbly  offer  it  to  your  most  equi- 
table and  princely  consideration,  that 
we  do  not  rest  the  proof  of  our  since- 
rity on  words,  but  on  things — on  our 
dutiful,  peaceable,  submissive  behaviour 
for  more  than  four  score  years"  &c. 

"Permit  us,  most  gracious  sovereign, 
on  this  occasion  to  reiterate  the  assu- 
rances of  our  unshaken  loyalty,  which 
all  our  sufferings  have  not  been  able  to 
abate ;  of  our  sincere  zeal  for  your  ma- 
jesty's service,  of  our  attachment  to  th« 
constitution  of  our  country,  and  of  our 
warmest  gratitude  for  your  m^yesty's 
continual  indulgence,  and  for  the  late  in- 
hfance  of  favour  ne  have  experienced  from 
parliament,  in  enabling  utt,  consistent  with 
our  religious  tenets,  to  give  a  legal  proof 
of  our  sentiments  upon  these  points  :  and 
we  hope  that  the  alacrity  and  eagerness 
irith  uhich  ice  have  seized  this  first, 
the  long- wished  opportunity  of  testi- 
fying, in  the  most  solemn  and  public 
manner,  our  inviolable  fidelity  to  your 
majc>ty.  our  real  principles,  and  our 
good>wili  and  affection  towards  our 
fellow-subjects,  will  extinguish  jea- 
lousies," &c.  &c. 

The  petition  from  which  these  j)as- 
sages  are  extracted,  was  framed  while 
the  penal  code  was  yet  unrelaxed  on 
the  statute-book. 

**  There  never  yet,"  writes  ^Ir.  O'Con- 
nell,  •*  was  such  a  horrible  code  of  per- 
secution invented — so  cruel,  so  cold- 
blooded,  calculating,  emaciating,  uni- 


*  A  Memoir  on  Ireland,  Native  and  Saxon.     By  Daniel  O'Connell,  M.P.  VoL  I. 
1172—1660.    8vo.    Dolican,  London.    18I3. 
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versal,  as  this  legislation,  which  the 
Irish  Orange  faction'— the  Shaws,  the 
Lefroys,  the  Verners  of  the  day — did 
inyent  and  enact :  a  code  exalted  to  the 
utmost  height  of  infamy  by  the  fact, 
that  it  was  enacted  in  the  bases^t  viola- 
tion of  a  solemn  engapjement  and  a  deli- 
berate treaty." — A  Memoir,  &c.  p.  16. 

"  There — there  never  was  a  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  so  cruelly,  so 
basely  treated  as  the  Irish." — Ibid.  p.  17. 

♦*  The  persecution  I  have  described — 
the  persecution  founded  on  a  breach  of 
national  faith  and  public  honour — ^lasted 
for  eighty'Six  long  years  of  darkness,  of 
shame,  and  of  sorrow." — Ibid,  p.  18. 

With  this  last  sentence  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  commences  bis  sixth  chapter, which 
extends  over  the  space  of  time  from 
1778  to  1800.  We  are  not  for  the 
present  dealing  with  the  falsehood  of 
his  assertions.  We  are  simply  noticing 
the  fact,  that  for  a  space  of  eighty-six 
years  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
laboured  under  the  severity  of  that 
system  which  Mr.  O'Connell  has  de- 
scribed: a  year,  or  probably  two 
years,  before  this  system  was  amelio* 
rated,  the  sufferers  under  it  presented 
the  petition  to  which  we  have  ad- 
verted, declaring  their  unabated  loy- 
alty, their  attachment  to  the  constitu- 
tion, their  zeal  for  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice, their  heartfelt  respect  for  the 
very  "legislature  under  which  they 
suffered,"  &c.  &c.,  and  appealing  in 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  profes- 
sions to  their  "  dutiful,  peaceable,  sub- 
missive behaviour  for  more  than  four 
score  years ;"  or,  in  other  words,  for 
the  years  in  which  the  penal  code  had 
authority.  They  are  thankful  for  any 
indulgence  that  has  been  extended  to 
them ;  and  if  they  hope  a  relaxation  of 
the  code  by  which  they  are  aggrieved, 
their  trust  is  placed  in  the  wisdom 
and  clemency  of  the  British  crown 
and  people.  Such,  receiving  their  pro- 
fessions as  true,  were  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  under  the  rule  of  the 
iron  age  between  1692  and  1778. 

The  interval  which  has  elapsed  since 
then  bears  a  different  character.  The 
four  score  years  and  more  to  which 
the  petitioners  appealed  in  the  Irish 
administration  of  Lord  Buckingham- 
shire were  laden  with  severities  and 
oppression.  Sixty-five  years  have 
passed  since,  rendered  niemoraMe  by 
an  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of 


indulgences  and  benefits.     The  chains 
which  the  petitioners  of  the  former 
day  beheld  as  they  were  forging,  and 
painfully  felt  as  each  new  restrauit  was 
imposed,  Mr.  O'Connell  has  seen,  link  by 
link,  break  and  fall  off;  he  has  seen  the 
whole  penal  code  erased  from  the  sta- 
tute-book ;  he  has  seen  political  disa- 
bilities on  account  of  religious  belief 
removed;  ecclesiastics  \^hom  his  an- 
cestors  saw  proscribed,  he   has  seen 
not  only  protected  but  favoured ;  he 
sees  a  college  endowed  by  the  state 
for  teaching  the  doctrines  of  his  reli- 
gion— a  system   of  education    main- 
tained at  the  public  cost,  in  which,  to 
render  it  acceptable  to  those  who  think 
with  him,  Holy  Scripture  is  disparaged; 
he  has  seen  ministers  of  the  British 
crown  inflicting  heavy  blows  and  sore 
discourngement  on  Protestantism  ;  he 
has  seen  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church    in    Ireland  for    many   dark 
years  enduring  persecution  in  every 
form  in  which  it  could  assail  them ; 
he  has  seen  their  church  dishonoured 
and  enfeebled ;  he  has  seen  Protestant 
corporations  instituted  for  the  main- 
tenance of    British  connection,  con- 
verted into  arsenals  for  amassing  and 
directing  the  force  which  is  to  carry 
repeal ;  he  has  seen  all  this,  and  more, 
much  more,  of  advantage  given  to 
his  party — of  injury  visited  on  what 
he  terms  the  adverse  party,  by  the 
British   legislature   and  government. 
How  does  he  speak  of  his  benefactors,  in 
a  passage  of  which  the  truth  and  wisdom 
bear  about  the  due  proportion  to  the 
gratitude  and  good  feeling  in  which  it 
has  originated  ? 

"  Wellington  and  Peel — blessed  be 
heaven  ! — we  defeated  you.  Our  peace- 
able combination,  bloodless,  unstained, 
crimeless,  was  too  strong  for  the  mili- 
tary glory — ^bah  I  of  the  one,  and  for 
all  the  little  arts,  the  debasing  chi- 
canery, the  plausible  delusions,  of  the 
other.  Both  at  length  conceded,  but 
without  dignity,  without  generosity, 
without  candour,  without  sincerity. 
Nay,  there  was  a  littleness  in  the  con- 
cession almost  incredible,  were  it  not 
part  of  public  history.  They  emanci- 
pated a  people,  and  by  the  same  act 
they  proscribed  an  individual.  Peel  and 
Wellington,  we  defeated  and  drove  you 
before  us  into  coerced  liberality,  and 
you  left  every  remnant  of  character 
behind  you,  as  the  spoil  of  the  victors.** 


*  See  note  appended  to  this  article  at  page  481. 
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How  docs  he  fipeakof  the  disposition 
of  his  **  constituents"  towards  the 
country  which  conceded  the  great  and 
healing  measure,  as  it  was  styled,  of 
emancipation, and  of  all  the  "  reforms*' 
which  followed  in  its  train  ? 

'*  What  the  sovereign  and  the  states* 
men  of  England  should  understand  is, 
that  the  Irish  people  feci  and  know,  that 
there  cannot  happen  a  more  heavy  inis- 
fortune  to  Ireland  than  the  prosperity  and 
power  of  Great  Britain. " — Preface  x. 

'*  It  is  also  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  sovereign  and  the  statesmen  of 
England  .should  be  apprised,  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  know  and  feel  that 
they  have  a  deep  and  vital  interest  in  the 
weakness  and  adversity  of  England.*' — 
Ibid.  XI, 

"  At  the  present  day  it  would  be  vain 
to  attempt  to  conceal  the  satisfaction  the 
people  of  Ireland  feel  at  the  fiscal  embar- 
rassments  of  England.  They  bitterly 
and  cordially  regret  the  sufferings  and 
privations  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
artisans  and  operatives.  But  they  do 
not  regret  the  weakness  of  the  English 
government,  which  results  from  fading 
commerce  and  fading  manufacture.  For 
the  woes  of  each  suffering  individual 
they  have  warm  compassion  and  lively 
sympathy.  From  the  consequent  weak- 
ness of  the  government  party,  they  de- 
rive no  otlier  feelings  than  those  of 
satisfaction  and  hope." — Ibid, 

And  what — after  all  (and  more  than 
all)  the  demands  or  prayers  of  the 
Koroan  Catholics  in  the  interval  be- 
tween 1778  and  1829  had  been 
granted — what  is  now,  according  to 
the  manifesto  of  Mr.  ()*Connell,  their 
fixed  and  final  determination  ? 

*'  The  Irish  people  are  determined  to 
preserve  their  allegiance  to  the  throne 
unbroken  and  intact :  but  they  are 
equally  determined  to  ohtsSxi  justice  for 
themselves  ;  to  insist  on  the  restoration 
of  their  native  parliament,  and  to  per- 
severe in  that  demand  without  violating 
the  law,  but  also  without  remitting  or 
relaxing  their  exertions,  until  the  object 
is  achieved  and  success  attained,** — 
Ibid.  ix. 

Look  well  upon  ''that  picture  and 
on  this."  While  Roman  Catholics 
suffered  privations  and  oppression- 
while  the  law  regarded  them  with 
suspicion,  and  excludfd  them  from  all 
power — they  loved,  or  professed  to 
love,  the  government  and  the  country 
which  severely  coerced  them,  and  <*  to 
respect^  from  the   bottom    of  their 


hearts,  the  legislature  under  which 
they  suffered :" — when  the  state,  in  its 
wisdom  or  its  generosity,  had  admitted 
them  to  the  rights  of  subjects  and  citi- 
zens, on  conditions  which  left  them, 
as  religionists,  no  more  to  ask  or  desire 
— the  terms  in  which  they  acknowledge 
so  great  favours  are  those  of  hatred 
and  contempt ;  the  feelings  they  avow 
towards  England  are  those  of  trouble 
at    her    prosperity,    and    malignant 
triumph  at  her  distress ;  and  the  use 
they  declare  it  their  intention  to  make 
of  the  *'  emancipation,"  is  to  employ 
the  privileges  and  powers  with  which 
it  has  invested  them,  in  the  pernicious, 
and  we  trust  chimerical,  project  which 
is  professedly  aimed  at,  a  repeal  of  the 
legislative   union.      Confidence    and 
favour  are  imdeserved  where  their  in- 
fluence is  so  deleterious.  The  creature 
which  licks   the  rod  that  smites  it, 
and  rends  the  hand  by  which  it  is  fed 
and  caressed,  is  not  fit  for  indulgence ; 
it  ought  to  be  held  in  chiuns. 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we 
confound  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land in  one  common  cause  with  Mr. 
O'Connell.  We  do  not  jmpute  to 
them  the  injustice  of  participating  in 
his  sentiments — far  less  that  of  acced- 
ing to  his  assumption  of  being  their 
organ  and  representative.  Circum- 
stances have  rendered  the  assumption 
plausible — but  we  want  to  see  how  the 
"  Memoir  on  Ireland  and  the  Irish" 
will  be  received,  before  we  can  agree 
that  it  iBJtut. 

And  now  to  our  review.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  expose  the  character  of 
Mr.  O'Conneirs  work,  without  being 
provoked  by  it  into  even  that  degree  of 
intemperance  which  might  seem,  under 
the  circumstances,  natural  and  pardon- 
able. 

The  charges  against  England,  con- 
tained in  the  first  chapter  of  the  me- 
moir, "years  1172—161*2,"  and  the 
appended  **  Proofs  and  Observations," 
are  substantially  these : — 

1 .  That  England  claimed  or  usurped 
the  diiposal  of  the  whole  Irish  soil. 

2.  Refused  to  receive  the  Irish  as 
subjects,  admitting  but  few  exceptions 
to  the  stern  rule  of  general  proscription. 

3.  Behaved  towards  them  as  towards 
enemies. 

4.  Carried  on  a  war  against  them 
in  a  spirit  of  injustice,  cruelty,  and 
treachery,  altogether  unparalleled. 

5.  And  governed  them  on  princi- 
ples of  extreme  rigour  and  injustice* 
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The  frame  of  mind  in  which  he 
makes  these  charges,  and  his  purpose 
in  urging  them,  he  very  frankly 
avows : — 

'*  lam  very  desirouH  to  have  it  un- 
eqttivorally  understood,  that  one  great 
object  of  mine  is,  to  involTe  the  people 
of  England  in  much — in  very  much  of 
the  auiit  of  their  government.  If  the 
English  people  were  not  influenced  by  a 
bigotry,  violent  as  it  is  unjust,  as^ainst 
the  Catholic  religion  on  the  one  nand, 
and  strong  national  antipathy  against 
the  Irish  people  on  the  other,  the  go- 
vernment could  not  have  so  long  per- 
severed in  its  course  of  injustice  and 
oppression.  The  bad  pas^lone  of  the 
hngH»h  people^  which  gave  an  evil 
strength  to  the  English  government  for 
the  oppression  of  the  \t\s\\^  still  subsist, 
little  diminished  and  less  mitigated." — 
p.  46. 

By  invectives  like  this  against  the 
generation  which  has  so  unequivocally 
manifested  good- will  towards  Irelancf, 
it  mieht  not  be  unreasonable  to  jud^^c 
the  charges  urged  against  generations 
past;  but  our  judgment  must  be 
formed  under  other  lights ;  we  must 
have  surer  evidence. 

**  The  first  sp<>cimeu  of  the  flipp.incy 
With  which  the  English  disposed  of  Ire- 
land, after  Henry  II.  had  been  but  a 
few  weeks  in  Ireland,  is  thus  do- 
scribed." — p.  47. 

Having  quoted  the  passage  from 
Dames*  Historical  Relations,  in  which 
it  is  said,  that  **  All  Ireland  was  by 
Henry  cantnnixed  among  ten  of  the 
English  natives,'*  &c.  kc,  Mr.  O'Con- 
neil  continncs: — 

•*  This  first  art  of  EngU^h  domina- 
tion is  quite  characteristic.  It  is  an 
epitome  of  all  subsei^uent  history.  With 
a  precarious  possession,  throuuh  thb 
UEANT  OF  AN  Irish  cbirftaim,  M*Mor- 
rogh,  of  less  than  one-third  of  Ireland, 
they  at  once  leave  nothing  lor  the 
natives." 

''Through  the  grant  of  an  Irish 
ehieAain  !"  On  what  an  extent  of  ig- 
norance must  the  writer  of  such  an 
expression  speculate.  "  I  have  long 
felt  the  inconvenience,"  observes  Mr. 
OTonncll,  with  much  naivete,  '*  re- 
sulting from  the  ignorance  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  generally  of  the  history  of 
Ireland" — p.  49.  There  is  a  sense  in 
which  this  confession  is  intelli^iblek 


and  in  which  it  may  be  believed  by 
those  who  believe  in  Mr.  O'Connell's 
love  of  truth.  He  is  the  a^eot  and 
representative  of  a  party  unfriendly  to 
the  English  people,  and  hostile  to  their 
religion — a  party  which  holds  that  aa 
"  officious"  lie,  though  it  were  vile  as 
that  of  Jacob,  may  be,  as  Dr.  Murray 
actually  pronounces  that  offence  to 
have  been,  "  venial," — and  that  f^lfe^ 
hood  or  even  perjury,  where  like 
Church  of  Rome  requires  it,  may 
be  a  duty.  The  agent  of  such  a  party, 
if  sensible  to  any  "compunctious  ni- 
si tings"  of  honour  or  conscienoe,  may 
sometimes  loathe  the  practices  by 
which  the  obligations  of  party  con- 
strain him  to  make  profit  of  bis  posi- 
tion, and  may  thus  be  brought  to  feel 
the  ignorance  of  adversaries  "an  in- 
convenience." Whether  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell's  distress  has  been  occasioned  by 
resisting,  or  by  yielding  to,  the  die- 
honest  importunities  of  those  whoa 
he  serves,  we  pause  not  to  inquire ; 
"  Ireland  and  the  Irish"  will  show 
that  duty  to  his  party  has  prevaile*!, 
and  (hat  the  fabrications  by  which  be 
proposes  to  instruct  the  '*  ignorance  of 
England"  are  not  composed  in  a  spirit 
of  either  truth  or  charity. 

''  Through  the  grant  of  an  Irish 
chieftain ! !"  Is  any  realer  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  the  grant  by  vhich 
Henry  claimed  dominion  over  Ireland 
was  not  that  of  an  Irish  chieAain»  bat 
of  an  English  ecclesiastic  who  had  h^ 
come  pof»e.  The  flippancy  ami  inj«*> 
tice  which  Mr.  0*(^nnell  chargrs  an 
the  British  soverei^rn  is,  as  all  know 
who  have  the  slightest  acqoaintaare 
with  the  history  of  our  country^  pri- 
marily chargeable  on  the  Bt^hun  of 
Bome.  Po{>e  Adrian  IV.  grante«l  the 
whole  island  to  lleorv,  on  eoodition 
that  he  respected  the  Hgbts  of  the 
church,  extended  the  religion  of  Rone, 
and  paid  a  penny  from  each  bott»e  t» 
the  patrimony  of  St.  rettr.  This  w»i 
the  grant  of  m  hich  a  historian  shoul-l 
complain — of  which,  indeed,  alt  histo- 
riaiis  have  complained ;  but  Mr.  0*Coa- 
nell  is  not  a  historian — his  duty,  as  the 
advocate  of  an  unscrupulous  party,  de- 
manded that  he  should  suppress  the 
truth  respecting  Adrian's  aQilac««MM 
injuf'ticc,  and  hide  it  by  the  fiUt^fcDod 
which  imputed  the  pope*s  guilt  to 
Henry  II.  and  an  '*  Irish  cbiemoiu'* 

rtie  facts  restiectiug  Ilenrv's  chum 
to  Ireland,  which  Mr.  OHonaell  km 
carefully  cooeealed»   may  be   brMy 
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stated.  The  church  in  Ireland  had 
fallen  from  a  state  of  high  temporal 
prosperity,  and  its  ministers  had  to 
complain  of  much  wrong  and  vexation 
from  the  disorderly  chiefs  and  adven- 
turers of  troubled  times.  In  these  dlf- 
iiculties,  a  considerable  party  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  who  had  for  some  time 
intrigued  with  the  court  or  see  of 
Rome,  eventually  sold  their  country  for 
the  advancement  of  their  order.  Henry 
agreed  to  pay  Peter's  pence  as  the  re- 
turn for  Adrian's  grant,  and  to  secure 
to  the  papalizing  clergy  of  Ireland,  as 
the  price  of  their  co-operation,  ecclesi- 
astical rights  and  immunities.  Such 
were  the  terms  of  the  compact  between 
the  three  contending  parties.  The  pa- 
pacy, whether  in  Rome  or  in  Ireland, 
was  the  directing  and  commanding 
power, — England  was  the  secular  arm 
to  execute ;  and  if  there  were  crimes  in 
the  execution,  they  are  chargeable  pri- 
marily upon  those  whom  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  would  screen  from  obloquy.  We 
may  have  to  return  to  this  subject  again, 
but  must  now  proceed  to  the  second 
charge  agfunst  England. 


« 


It  might  be  supposed  by  some,  that 
the  Irish  were  unwilling  to  receive  the 
English  laws,  or  to  be  received  into  the 
condition  of  subjects.  The  attornev- 
general,  Davies,  however,  tells  us  the 
contrary.  At  p.  87,  he  puts  the  ques- 
tion thus : — 

**<Bttt  perhaps  the  Irish  in  former 
times  did  wilfully  refuse  to  be  subject 
to  the  law3  of  England,  and  would  not 
be  partakers  of  the  benefit  thereof, 
though  the  crown  of  England  did  desire 
it;  and  therefore  they  were  reputed 
aliens,  outlaws,  and  enemies.     Assoa- 

BDLT  TBE  CONTRART  DOTH  APPBAR.' 

••  And  in  page  101,  he  expressly  de- 
clares, 

**  *  That  for  the  space  of  two  hundred 
years  at  least,  after  the  first  arrival  of 
Henry  II.  in  Ireland,  the  Irish  would 
have  gladly  embraced  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, and  did  earnestly  desire  the  benefit 
and  protection  thereof;  which,  being 
denied  them,  did  of  necessity  cause  a 
continual  bordering  war  between  the 
English  and  Iriuh.' 

**It  does,  indeed,  appear  that  the 
reason  why  that  wise  monarch.  King 
Edward  111,  did  not  extend  the  benefit 
of  English  protection  and  English  law 
to  the  Iriih  people,  was,  that  the  great 
lords  of  Ireland,  the  Wicklows,  the 
Stanleys,  and  the  Rodens  of  the  day, 
certified  to  the  kine, 

'« '  That  the  Irish  might  not  be  natn* 


rail  zed,  without  being  of  damage  or 
prejudice  to  them,  the  said  lords,  or  to 
the  crown.* 

"  This  apoears  by  a  writ,  directed  by 
that  monarch  to  the  lord  justice  of  Ire- 
land, commanding  him  to  consult  and 
take  the  opinion  of  the  great  lords  of 
Ireland,  with  the  return  thereon,  amongst 
the  rolls  in  the  tower  of  London,  quoted 
at  length  by  Davies,  at  p.  88." 

The  reader  will  distinguish  in  thia 
extract  the  statements  which  are  sup- 
ported by  testimony,  and  that  which 
belongs  to  Mr.  O'Connell.  It  it 
proved,  we  may  affirm,  that  the  Irish 
were  desirous  of  obtaining  the  benefits 
of  English  law,  and  that  their  prayer 
for  such  justice  was  denied.  So  much 
is  matter  of  testimony.  That  the  guilt 
of  resisting  a  claim  so  affecting  and  so 
just  is  to  be  charged  upon  the  "  great 
lords  of  Ireland,  the  Wicklowi,  the 
Stanleys,  and  the  Rodens  of  the  day,'* 
rests  upon  no  better  authority  than  that 
of  Mr.  O'Connell's  reputation.  It  is 
true  that  the  Irish  parliament,  or  some 
prevailing  party  in  it,  must  bear  the 
obloquy  of  this  cruel  injustice:  of 
whom  did  the  offending  party  consist  ? 
It  coruisted  of  Raman  Catholic  ecele" 
skutics.  The  party  which  had  sold  a 
country's  independence  for  a  promise 
of  its  own  aggrandizement,  was  in 
power  when  the  cry  of  the  Irish  had 
won  grace  from  the  king,  and  was  able 
to  render  the  monarch's  good  will 
abortive.  A  simple  statement  of  facts 
will  enable  the  reader  to  pronounce  on 
the  truth  of  our  assertion. 

The  petition  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  was  not  the  first  which  had 
been  laid  before  the  English  throne, 
praying,  on  the  part  of  the  Irish,  that 
they  might  be  received  as  subjects. 
A  similar  prayer  was  addressed  to  Ed- 
ward I.  accompanied  by  anoffer  of  eight 
thousand  marks,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  expected  grace.  In  replv,  Ed- 
ward communicated  to  D'Uilbrd,  lord 
justice  of  Ireland,  his  desire  that  the 
prayer  should  be  granted,  ''provided 
always  that  the  general  consent  of  our 
people,  or,  at  least,  of  oter  prelate*  and 
nobles  do  concur  in  this  behalf."  D'Uf- 
ford  answered,  that  the  time  for  deli- 
berating on  such  a  proposal  was  un- 
suitable, in  consequence  of  the  necessary 
absence  of  the  greater  number  of  the 
barons  on  business  of  the  state»  or  in 
defence  of  their  lands,  and  because  of 
the  minority  of  very  many.    *'Th« 
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theiv.  affepti|^g.,fip^fils,  ^  S^  kiiig 
issped  ft  .%^h.  fl|i»«f^«*tf>!*  ,wbiqh  wfts 
addr«s«e4>npt.  «V!|  the  ,fo?^wr»  Iw  the 
lord  justic?^  >)ijjt  tp,.*',^iie  wchbishops, 
bUbfl|>8,  ab)l>ot5r.prw«.*caupt8,:Vvons, 
k]vgkt«[y^n4ot(^r,EiiglUb  of  hisjand*  * 
In  ibis  ;wiLndatq.|t  yi^  qridered,  that, 

notwi^Ql;9o4in$  .  ihf;  al^s^nce.pf  the 
baroDS,.  ^  p^jiaioi^iit  shpi^ld.  be, held, 
and  tbft  »pi)ayeir/ of.  X}^^  Iri^^,.taJ<on 
in  to. .  qop^^de^riitipn*  •  Tiit  w^ ,  .«iib  ,  the 
prajer  of  the  people  immL  pf  tb«  Jang 
referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  spi- 
ritual  peetrs,  and,  as  the  event  pi'oved, 
rejected  by  them.      .  ^  , 

,Tbe  petition  tp  wWh  Mr..O'Con- 
neU  refers  was  preseq^d  iua.tW  year 
1 320,  %^9  »acppd .  of .  thj^vr^iiga  of .  Ed- 
wavd  ILL. ^  it  was  .r^oeaved.with  no 
leaa  favour  Uian  th?  'former  'by 'the 
English  sovereign,*  and  experienced  a 
no  less  trathajppy  fate  at  the  bands  of 
the  Irish  prelates.  i 

We  have  assumed  that  the  spiritual 
peers  constituted  a  minority  in  these 
days,  when  the  prayer  for  ejq.ual  law 
was  to  be  considered.  The  •  circum- 
stances  stated  hj  D'Ufford. would  hare 
ensured  their  majority,  hadibeeonstitu- 
tion  of  parliament,in  quieter  times, given 
superior  power  to  the  temporal, order ; 
but  an  expedient  towhi^h  Edwavd  III. 
was  forcedta  ha  V0^  recourse, 'tenishes 
undeniable  proof!  that  the  ascendancy 
of  the  prelates  w^is  not  transient  or 
accidental.  The' following  extract  is 
taken  from  Spenser's  9tate  of  Ire* 
land. 

*'  Iren,  . .  Marry,  that  also  may  bee 
redressed  by  ensample .  of  that  which  I 
bave  heard  was  done  in  the  like  case  by 
King  Edward  the  Third  (as  I  remem- 
ber) who  being  greatly  bearded  and 
crossed  by  the  lords  of  the  cleargie, 
they  being  there  by  reason  of  the  lords 
abbots,  and  others,  too  many  and  too 
strong  for  luan,  so  ashee  -oould  not  for 
their  frowardnesse  order  and:  reforme 
things  as  he  desired,  was  advised  to  di- 
rect out  his  writts  to  certaine  gentle- 
men of  the  best  ability  and ,  trust,  en- 
titling  them  .therein  barons,  to  serve 
and  sitt  as  barons  in  the  next  parlia- 
ment. By  which  roeancs  bee  had  so 
many  barons  in  his  parliament,  iijLS  were 
able  to  weigh  downe  the  cleargy  and 
their  friends:  the  which  barons  they 
say,  were  not  afterwardes  lords,  but 


onely  baronets,  as  sundry  of  them  doe 
yet  retayne  the  name.** 

In  denying  the  prayer  of  an  afflicted 
people,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
prelates  were  influenced  by  any  love 
of  Irish  custom  or  a  disesteem  of 
English  law.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
said  that  in  cases  where  they  could 
temper  and  tone  down  the  spirit  which 
liberal  institutions  might  foster  by  an 
exercise  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  they 
allowed  the  law  of  England  to  prevail. 
Thus  bishops  are  found  indulging  their 
vassals  in  a  privilege  which  they  with- 
hold from  all  whom  they  cannot  effec- 
tually coerce  and  govern.  They  are 
willing,  in  short,  to  give  as  large  a 
range  of  freedom  as  may  be  compatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  their  own  su- 
premacy. The  observations  of  Dr. 
rhelan  on  the  defeat  of  the  petition, 
presented  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  are 
too  instructive  to  be  omitted : — 

"  Here  was  offered  to  the  church  one 
of  those  invaluable  opportunities  of  re- 
pentance, by  which  the  benignant  wis- 
dom of  Providence  will  sometimes  ex- 
tract blessing  from  tbe  greatest  trans- 
gressiou!).  The  king  had  declared,  in 
bis  first  letter,  that  he  would  be  guided 
by  the  opinion  of  his  prelates  and  nobles ; 
and  in  his  second,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  inevitable  absence  of  most  of  the 
latter,  the  assembling  of  the  council 
should  by  no  means  be  deferred :  thus 
the  ecclesiastical  members,  Inshops,  ab- 
bots, and  priors,  would  have  easily 
commanded  a  very  decisive  majority. 
Ireland  was,  theremre,  once  more  at  the 
mercy  of  its  prelates  t  they  might  now, 
by  a  vote,  have  almost  atoned  for  the 
original  baseness  of  their  predecessors, 
and  arrested  the  bloody  progress  of 
centuries  of  desolation.  But  tne  canon 
law  was  the  only  code  which  they  de- 
sired to  establish  generally ;  and  the 
law  of  England  was,  even  then,  too 
favourable  to  liberty,  not  to  be  viewed 
with  alarm,  by  men  who  aimed  at  de- 
spotic power.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
wished  for  a  continuance  of  the  inequa- 
lity between  the  races ;  because,  in  fact, 
it  was  only  a  gradation  of  servitude, 
and  kept  the  ascendancy  of  the  church 
upon  a  higher  pedestal.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  could  not  tolerate  a  measure, 
which,  by  diffusing  through  all  classes 
a  spirit  of  spontaneous  attachment  to 
the  stat«,  might  diminish  their  own  po- 
litical importance :  there  was  to  be  no 


*  See  Annals  of  Ireland  by  James  Grace,  from  Tracts  of  thelrbh  Archceological 
Society,  p.  119,  note. 
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lojaltj,  of  which  th«jr  wore  not  the 
roodUtort ;  and,  while  orert  acts  of  re- 
bclli<Ni  were  occasionally  restrained,  a 
iipirit  was  to  be  kept  alive,  which  would 
render  their  constant  interference  indin- 
pensable.  It  cannot  be  ascertained, 
from  an/  authentic  record,  whether  tliiii 
runocU  e? er  met :  one  thin^i^  only  1%  cor. 
tain,  that  the  biihop«  defeated  the  ^ood 
Intentions  of  the  kinjp,  and  closed  their 
eArt  to  the  groans  of  their  countrymen." 

Mr.  O'ConnelPs  third  charge  is  so 
obviotuly  a  form  of  the  second»  or  at 
least  a  corollary  from  it,  us  not  to 
demand  a  separate  consideration.  It 
is  DcceMary  merely  to  observe,  that 
the  hostility  of  the  Irish  was  not  less 
eager  and  inveterate  than  that  of  their 
invaders. 

The  fourth  charge  which  we  pro- 
pose examining  has  as  its  subject  the 
character  of  that  warfare  which  Eng- 
land wair^  so  long  against  a  people 
who*  according  to  Mr.  O'Connell, 
neither  |irovolced  nor  retaliated  the 
outrages  inflicted  on  them.  England, 
be  affirms,  wa«  treacherous  and  cruel 
— Ireland  was  honourable  and  clement. 
Alas !  for  humanity — even  war  has  not 
the  power  to  render  its  honour  stain- 
leta-^o  purify  its  valour  from  ferocity. 
Were  we  disposed  to  reply  to  Mr. 
O'Coonell  by  recrimination,  we  gprieve 
to  say  that  we  could  exhibit  proofs  in 
mournful  abundance  of  the  existence 
of  a  spirit  in  the  Irish  of  the  earlier 
affve  not  less  foul  and  abominable  than 
thai  which  has  plagued  our  country  in 
these  latter  times — a  spirit  most  merci- 
less and  treacherous.  But  we  shrink 
from  the  harrowing  task,  and  content 
oorselveswHh  recommending  the  reader 
who  thinks  English  severity  without 
precedent  or  excuse,  to  learn  the  bsse 
treachery  which  prevailed  against  Pitz- 
Stephen,  and  that  to  which  Miles  de 
C4>gan  fell  a  rictim,  and  then  to  ask 
himself  what  impression  such  perfidy 
prodneee  upon  his  own  mind,  and 
what  iUry  remembrances  it  must  have 
burned  Into  the  hearts  of  those  who 
were  countrymen  and  comrades  of 
th«*ee  murdmd  soldiers.  He  may 
read  the  account  (and  let  it  be  re- 
membered we  refer  to  those  atrocities 
wicbnut  puttting  to  make  a  selection) 
in  Mr.  Thomas  Moore*s  History  of 
Irciaod*  vol.  iL,  pves  24o  and  311. 

But  lei  it  not  be  imagined  that  our 
rtmoastraaces  are  to  be  regarded  as 

ivejiag    an    iadircct   acknowledg- 


ment that  Mr.  OTonnelPs  'charges 
are  well  founded.  Far  from  it.  We 
cannot  expo&e  all  his  inaccuracies  and 
misrepresentations.  To  do  so  would 
require  not  an  article  in  a  periodical 
work,  but  a  voluminous  history.  We 
must  be  contented  with  a  partial 
exposure;  and  instead  of  selecting 
from  among  the  uiyust  accusations 
with  which  the  memoir  abounds,  we 
shall  take  that  which  Mr.  OTonnell 
has  set  foremost  in  his  array,  and  make 
its  injustice  manifest. 

**  ^ly  fir«t  quotation  Is  from  Leland*s 
Hitiorif  of  Irrlumi,  book  iv.  Ho  tells 
us,  chap/2,  that  when  in  the  vear  157^ 
the  i^^rison  of  Smerwick  in  Kerry  sur- 
rendere<l  upom  mercy  to  Lord  Depaiy 
(•rav,  he  ordered  upwards  of  seven  nun- 
drea  of  them  to  be  put  to  the  sword  or 
hanged. 

'*  *  That  mercy  for  which  they  sued, 
wad  rigidly  denied  them ;  Wing6eld  wa« 
comminsloned  to  disarm  them ;  and  when 
this  xervicc  wan  performed,  am  English 
company  wat  utnt  into  the  Jbrt,  and  the 
parrison  iras  butchered  in  cold  blood  :  nor 
i*  it  without  pain  that  wtfind  a  service  to 
horrid^  m  JietrUable^  committed  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh:  " 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the 
quotation  from  Leland  does  not  bear 
out  Mr.  O'Connell's  representation  of 
it.  **  He  tells  us,'*  rays  Mr.  0*Con- 
nell,  *'  that  when  the  garrison  «trr- 
rendered  upon  tnercy^*  Itc.  Then  fol- 
lows the  quotation  which  tells  no  such 
thing ;  nay,  which  tells  a  tale  directly  ' 
opposite — namely,  that  the  **  garrison 
sued  for  mercy  which  was  denied  them*** 

But  although  it  is  untrue  that  the 
charge  of  treachery  which  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  advances  against  the  conduct  of 
I^rd  Gray  in  this  instance  appears 
groundless,  may  not  a  charge  of  cruelty 
Be  sustained  against  him  r  Spenser 
was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case.  Let  lu  hear 
bis  story : — 


•« 


But  in  that  nharpe  execntion  of  the 
Spaniardn^  at  the  Fort  of  Smerwicke, 
I  heard  it  specially  noted*  and  if  it  were 
true  a^  »oroe  reported,  nurely  it  was  a 
great  touch  to  him  in  honour,  fur  some 
say  that  ho  promised  them  life ;  others, 
at  lea^t  bee  did  put  them  in  hope  thereof.** 
**  iren.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  im 
most  untrue ;  for  this  1  can  assure  you, 
my^olfe  being  a^  neare  them  as  any, 
that  bee  was  so  farre  either  from  pro- 
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xniBing,  or  putting  them  In  hope,  that 
when  iirst  their  secretarie,  called  (as  I 
remember)  Signior  IcfTrej  an  Italian, 
being  sent  to  treate  with  the  lord  do« 
putie  for  grace,  was  flatly  refused  ;  and 
afterwards  their  Coronell  named  Don 
Sebastian,  came  forth  to  intreate  that 
they  might  part  with  their  armcs  like 
souldiers,  at  least  with  their  lives  ac- 
cording to  the  custome  of  warrc,  ancT 
law  of  nations ;  it  was  strongly  denycd 
him,  and  tolde  him  by  the  lord  depatie 
himselfe,  that  they  could  not  iustly 
pleade  either  custorae  of  warre,  or  law 
of  nations,  for  that  they  were  not  any 
lawfull  enemies,  and  if  Ihey  were,  hee 
willed  them  to  shew  by  what  commission 
they  came  thither  into  another  prince's 
dominions  to  warre,  whether  from  the 
pope  or  the  king  of  Spaine,  or  any 
other ;  the  which  when  they  said  they 
had  not,  but  were  oncly  adventurers 
that  came  to  seeke  fortune  abroad,  and 
to  serve  in  warre  amongst  the  Irish, 
who  desired  to  entertaine  them  ;  it  was 
then  tolde  them,  that  the  Irish  them- 
selves, as  the  earle  and  lohn  of  Des- 
mond, with  the  rest,  were  no  lawfull 
enemies ;  but  rcbells  and  traytours ; 
and  therefore  thev  that  came  to  succour 
them,  no  better  than  rogues  and  runna- 
gates,  specially  coming  with  no  licence, 
nor  commission  from  their  owne  king : 
so  as  it  should  bee  dishonourable  for 
him  in  the  name  of  his  queene,  to  con- 
dition or  make  any  tearmes  with  such 
rascal  Is,  but  left  tnem  to  their  choyce, 
to  yeold  and  submit  themselves,  or  no  : 
whereupon  thn  said  colonel  1  did  abso- 
lutely yeeld  himselfe  and  the  fort,  with 
all  therein,  and  craved  only  mercy, 
which  it  being  not  thought  good  to 
shew  them,  for  daunger  of  them,  if, 
being  saved,  they  should  after wardes 
ioyne  with  the  Irish ;  and  also  for  ter- 
rottf  to  the  Irish,  who  are  much  im- 


boldened  by  those  forralgne 
and  also  put  in  hope  of  more  ere  Xohrn  ; 
here  was  no  other  way  but  to  make 
that  short  end  of  them  as  was  maile. 
Therefore  most  untruely  and  maliciooalv 
doe  these  evill  tongues  backbite  and 
slander  the  sacred  ashes  of  that  most 
iust  and  honourable  personage,  vhas<* 
least  virtue  of  many  most  excellent  tkat 
abounded  in  his  hcroicke  spirit,  they 
were  never  able  to  aspire  onto.** 

It  appears  from  a  notice  quoted  hj 
Corry  in  his  History  of  tKe  Gvit 
Wars,  that  the  garrison  thus  cut  off 
was  composed  not  of  8ptni«rds»  but 
of  Italians.  "  An  Italian  fle«t  be- 
longing to  the  Pope  landed  its  wmlT 
&c.  is  the  expression  of  the  Irish  an* 
nalists  to  whom  Currv  refers.  This 
may  explain  tlie  inability  of  the  irsr* 
rison  to  show  any  oommission  vhidi 
should  entitle  them  to  be  aoeo«nc»«l 
soldiers.  Pope  Gregory  XIIL«  it  ia 
now  well  known,  on  the  aatbority  of 
O'SuUivan  Beare/  granted  pttrdoo  «sd 
reconciliation  to  the  baaufiUi  by  whoiD 
Italy  was  infested,  on  condition  of  their 
making  a  crusade  in  Ireland.  Many 
reasons  may  have  dissuaded  him  fron 
granting  a  commission  to  an  amy  so 
composed.  His  purposes  srere  senrod 
when  Italy  was  dehvered  froM  such 
a  plague,  and  Ireland  visited  by  it. 
As  to  the  wretched  instruments  of  hk 
evil  designs,  it  mattered  litde  what 
fortune  met  or  overtook  them.  This 
was  a  terrible  spirit  in  which  to  va^ 
war ;  and  it  is  the  spirit  in  which  all 
the  wars  of  religion,  from  the  rsyi 
of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  |ireeeat  day, 
have  been  carried  on  in  Irdaad.t 

We  come  to  the  flflh 


•  t« 


£o  tempore  nonnulli  latronum  manipull  Italiam  non  parum  tnfeatabaaft, 
ex  B^'lvis  et  montibus,  in  quibus  latobant,  erumpentos,  noctumis  raptnis,  ct  i»* 
curstonibus  pagos  diripiebant,  et  itinera  obsidentes  viatores  spoliabant«  Jaivoe 
Oregorium  dccimum  tertium  pontificem  exorat,  ut  ecclesie  catholics  in  Ibsewta 
jcm  pcne  cormenti  ferat  opem  a  quo  dcmnm  impetrarit  impunltatem  ib  la! mail  oi 
ea  conditione,  ut  serum  m  Iborniam  profiriscerentur ;  Quibus  sanuan«  pootif^v 

duces  prttfecit  Horcnlcm  Pisanum aliosqoe  Romanos  mllitet.** — {y&Armm^ 

pp.  94,  95,  quoted  from  Palmer's  Treatise  on  the  Church,  voL  IL  p.  dOO, 

The  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Italian  fleet  on  the  Irish  coast,  as  stated  by  our 
annalists,  corresponds  with  the  idea  that  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword  by  Lord 
Grey  consisted  of  the  banditti  who  wero  to  serve  as  De:; mood's  soldieni.  They 
were  landed  **  in  the  month  of  September.*'  A.D.  I5H0 ;  the  vear  In  which  tircfnry 
XIII.  fulminated  his  well-known  bull  against  Queen  Elisabeth. 

t  The  spirit  in  which  the  acknowMged  aeents  of  the  pope,  even  fab  ibairu 
legates,  exercised  the  authority  conBdcd  to  them,  and  breathed  a  darker  hocwr 
over  the  Inevitable  evil«  of  war,  was  such  as  to  provoke,  If  not  to  jnsttfv,  terHfab* 
reprisals.  Of  Owen  Mac  Egan,  a  vicar  apoatolte,  to  whom  the  pope  had  glvMi  all 
ecclesiastical  patronage  in  Munster,  Sir  George  Carew  writes,  that,  **  as  soeuo  aa 
any  prisoners  were  taken,  (though  of  his  owne  couotrey»  birth,  aad  rsl%iott»)  yet  IT 
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objectionable  manner  in  which  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland  was  carried  on 
and  the  laws  adminbtered. 

"  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  during 
the  period  of  four  hundred  years  and 
upwards,  the  usual  mode  of  governors, 
both  English  and  Irish,  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Anglican  government, 
was  by  martial  law,  which  was  treated 
as  if  it  really  formed  part  of  the  common 
law  of  Ireland." — Ireland  and  the  Irish, 
p.  90. 


Some  pages  follow  tn  which  Mr. 
O'  Connell  adduces  proof b  of  this  charge 
against  the  goverriraertt.  'We  are  not 
disposed  to  take  exceptions  to  an v  of 
them,  but  we  wish  to  supply  one  of  his 
omissions,  which  we  thmk  important 
enough  to  be  noticed.  There  is  one 
documentary  teetimony  to  which  our 
author  ohallenges  especial  attention. 
He  thus  introduces  it  to  his  readers^-^ 


'  **  There  is  in  the  College  of  Dublin  a 


they  had  served  the  queene,  he  caused  them  first  (in  piety^  as  he  pretended)  to  bee 
confessed  and  absolved,  and  instantly  (in  hia  owne  sight)  would  he  cause  them  to  be 
murdered,  which  religions  tyranny  in  him  was  held  for  sanctity." — Pacata  Hibemia, 
p.  G63. 

In  the  selection  of  ecclesiastics  who  were  to  conduct  the  war  in  Ireland,  the  court 
of  Rome  was  guided  by  a  rare  sagacity.  They  had  generally  the  qualities  which 
inspire  followers  with  confidence,  while  they  appear  to  have  overcome  all  such 
scruples  of  conscience,  or  such  promptings  of  natural  affections  as  might  embarrass 
them  in  the  shocking  enterprises  in  which  they  were  embarked.  The  following 
passage  from  Dr.  Phelan's  History  of  the  Policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  IrelanOi 
will  illustrate  these  remarks — 

"  At  the  battle  of  Monaster  Neva,  (Irish  annalists  must  be  permitted  to  call  it  a 
battle,  since  it  engaged  the  whole  disposable  force  of  the  government))  the  Jesuit 
Allan  formally  displaved  the  papal  standard,  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  sword 
of  St.  Paul.  Before  the  action  began,  he  rode  busily  through  the  ranks,  distributing 
his  benedictions  and  assurances  of  victory ;  during  the  vidssitudes  of  a  well-fought 
day  he  officiated  strenuously,  in  the  three-fold  capacity  of  priest,  general,  and 
soldier ;  and  his  body  was  found  by  the  conquerors  among  a  heap  of  slain.  Saunders 
did  not  finish  his  less  honourable  career,  until  he  had  efiScted  the  extinction  of  the 
Desmonds.  The  Sir  John,  mentioned  in  the  second  bull,  had  been,  at  first, 
su<<pccted  by  this  artful  emissary  of  a  want  of  cordiality  in  the  cause  of  the  church  ; 
ancl,  upon  his  arrival  in  the  rebel  camp,  was  told  that  no  confidence  could  be  placed 
in  him,  until  he  had  given  some  uneqmvocal  pledge  that  he  never  would  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  heretical  government.  The  savagfe  swallowed  the  bait,  which  a  more 
wily  fiend  had  thus  thrown  out ;  and  resolved  to  attest  his  fidelity,  by  an  exploit 
which  it  should  be  impossible  for  cither  party  to  mistake  or  to  forget.  Among  the 
civil  officers  of  the  government  was  Henry  Davers,  a  gentleman  of  Devon,  who  had 
long  resided  in  Ireland,  and  whose  discreet  and  benevolent  carriage  amidst  scenes 
of  atrocious  warfare  had  conciliated  the  regards  of  both  races.^  The  Desmond 
family  had  frequently  experienced  his  gooa  offices ;  Sir  John,  in  particular,  had 
been  relieved  in  various  necessities  to  which  his  extravagance  had  reduced  him,  and 
repeatedly  released  from  prison.  The  acknowledgments  of  the  prodigal  were  warm 
and  tender ;  he  commonly  addressed  his  benefactor  as  his  father,  and  was  greeted 
in  turn  with  the  endearing  appellation  of  son.  The  lord  deputy,  knowing  this 
intimacy  of  Davers  and  the  Desmonds,  had  employed  him  in  a  friendly  but  unsuc- 
cesaful  negotiation  with  them ;  and  the  Englishman,  upon  his  return  to  Dublin^  was 
to  take  up  his  quarters  the  first  night  in  the  town  of  Tralee*  His  adopted  son, 
with  a  band  of  those  followers  who  were  always  ready  to  repay  the  coarse  hospi- 
tality of  a  chieftain,  with  the  unlimited  service  of  their  dirks^  as  well  as  their 
battle-axes,  secretly  pursued  him,  surrounded  the  house  where  he  was  lodged,  and 
bribed  the  porter  to  leave  the  gate  unbarred.  In  the  dead  of  night  the  assassins 
entered  the  chamber  of  their  victim.  Davers,  feelingf  somewhat  assured  when  he  saw 
Desmond,  said  quietly,  *  What,  my  son,  what  is  too  meaning  of  this  brawl?'  and 
received  for  answer  the  sword  of  the  miscreant  in -his  body.  The  other  assassins 
dispersed  themselves  through  the  rooms,  and  massaered  indiscriminately ;  none  of 
the  attendants  of  Davers  escaped,  except  one  faithful  lackey,  an  Irishman,  who 
had  thrown  himself  upon  his  master  in  the  hope  of  intercepting  some  of  the  mur- 
derous blows.  Sir  John  was  now  fully  qualified  to  lead  a  papal  army ;  he  flew  to 
the  rebel  camp,  proclaiming  the  achievement  which  had  for  ever  sealed  his  attach- 
ment to  orthodoxy,  and  was  joyfully  received  by  SaunderSi  who  complimented  him 
upon  the  sweet  sacrifice  which  he  had  offered  to  heaven,** 
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stato  paper  of  considerable  import aiice. 
It  is  a  iDemorial  presented  by  a  Captain 
Thomas  Lee,  drawn  up  with  great  care 
and  with  very  sin^lar  ability,  written 
about  the  year  U94,  and  addressed  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  giving  her  a  detailed 
account  of  the  real  state  of  Ireland.  It 
was  a  confidential  document,  for  the 
personal  information  of  the  queen.  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  extract  many  pas* 
sages  of  it." — ^p.  72. 

Among  the  passages  which  might 
have  been  profitably  extracted  from 
this  lauded  "  state  paper/*  there  is  one 
which  has  been  characteristically 
omitted.  It  is  that  in  which  Captain 
Thomas  Lee  indicates  his  opinion  of 
**  martial  law/'  and  declares  the  effects 
which  would  follow  from  its  exercise 
hy  the  ^'  native  Irish."  Before  quoting 
it,  we  should,  perhaps,  observe,  that 
Captain  Lee's  declaration  is  not  a 
"  state  paper"  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, but,  more  properly,  of  the  rule 
or  misrule  of  O'Neil,  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
then,  for  his  crimes  and  treasons,  out- 
lawed by  the  state.  Captain  Lee 
writes  as  the  confidential  friend,  adviser, 
and  advocate  of  this  stout  rebel,  and 
does  not  conceal,  while  complaining  of 
the  severity  from  which  his  friend 
suffered,  that  he  himself  also  had 
grievances  and  grudges  against  the 
Irish  administration.  Now  for  his 
views  respecting  martial  law  and  its 
adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of 
Ireland— 

*'  And  where  the  earl's  adversaries 
have,  in  time  past,  incensed  your  majesty 
against  him,  for  hanging  and  cutting  off 
one  Hugh  Gavelock,  a  notable  traitor, 
and  son  to  Shane  O'Neile,  informing 
your  maiesly  that  the  said  Huffh  was 
your  majesty's  subject,  it  shall  oe  well 
proved"  (an  admirable  phrase  !  I  it  shall 
be  well  proved)  *'  that  he  was  ever  a  trai- 
tor against  your  majesty,  a  daily  prac- 
tiser  with  foreigners,  (as  the  Scots  and 
others,)  for  the  disturbance  of  that  king- 
dom, and  one  who  soucht  by  all  means  to 
overthrow  the  earl,  who  by  martial  law, 
which  he  then  had,  did  cut  him  off  for 
his  offences.  For  the  doing  whereof  he 
did  incur  your  highness'  displeasure, 
and  the  said  martial  law,  which  hejtt  that 
whole  country  in  awe,  was  taken  from 
him,  the  want  whereof  has  made  his 
country  people  grow  insolent  against 
him,  and  careless  of  observing  any 
humanity  or  duty,  which  hath  bred  the 
outrages  now  in  practice,  so  that  (in  my 
poor  opinion)  tV  were  requisite  to  reatore 


the  fame  authority  unto  him,  provided  it 
should  not  extend  to  the  cutting  off  any 
such  malefactors  as  shall  be  (quere 
'  shall  fio<  be')  of  his  own  country,  his 
tenants  and  followers ;  and  I  dare  say, 
he  mau  every  year  hang  five  hundred 
falfe  knaves,  and  yet  reserve  a  great 
stock    to  himself:  'hk   cankot  hang 

AMISS  THERE  80  AS  HE  HASiGS  SOME- 
BODY." 

We  ask  the  reader  to  compare  this 
truculent  passage  with  the  worst  ex- 
pression of  sentiment  which  Mr. 
O'Connell  has  cited,  and  ^y  whether 
Captain  Lee  does  not  win  the  prize 
in  hatred  and  contempt  towards  the 
Irish.  But  Lee  is  Mr.  O'ConnelPs 
witness  and  authority.  If  his  judg- 
ment be  worth  any  thing,  the  strictures 
in  the  memoir  against  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  Ireland  by  martial 
law  are  most  unreasonable.  Why  did 
Mr.  O'Connell  omit  so  important  a 
testimony  ?  We  candidly  express  our 
belief  that  he  was  ignorant  of  its  exist- 
ence. We  do  not  believe  he  ever  read 
the  admirable  **  state-paper'*  to  which 
he  has  so  confidently  appealed.  It  con- 
tains other  suggestions  besides  those 
on  martial  law  which  do  not  seem 
very  pat  to  our  author's  purpose ;  as, 
for  example : — 

**  When  they  shall  give  cause  of 
offence,  let  them  be  thoroughly  fol- 
lowed  by  your  forces,  and  placed  in 
such  sort  as  may  make  them  atraid  to 
offend  you ;  for  the  less  tocr  ma- 
jesty SHALL  ESTEEM  THEM,  THE  MORE 
OBEDIKNT     TOU     SHALL    HAVE    THKM/* 

&c.  &c. 

"And  likewise  it  may  please  your 
majesty  to  appoint  them  such  a  judge 
for  the  circuit  as  will  use  them  with  all 
clemency  and  mercy,  and  not  to  take 
such  slender  advantages  against  them 
as  many  of  their  own  countrymen  have 
done ;  for  I  assure  myself,  if  the  choice 
of  a  justice  was  left  to  themselves,  they 
would  never  choose  an  Irishman,  because 
none  are  so  corrupt  as  they,'* 

•*  Let  no  protection  be  granted  to 
any,  save  only  to  such  as  shall  come  in 
unto  him  who  shall  be  appointe<l  to  fol- 
low that  service,  and  offer  themsche»  to 
do  offices  anainst  the  chief  traitors.** 

**  And  this  affinity  in  the  manner  of 
the  Irish  is  always  to  the  party  they  see 
strongest;  and  when  your  majesty  (as 
thore  is  no  doubt)  shall  prevail,  they 
will  then  seek  favour  and  make  offer  of 
much  service,  but  i?eldom  or  never  per- 
form any,  whereof  myself  hare  been  too 
often  a  witness." 
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A  word  or  two  more  on  ibis  '<  itate- 
paper,**  aod  then  we  shall  gladlj  dU* 
milts  it  from  our  thoughts*  It  insi- 
nuates frround  to  hope  that  0*Nei1 
would  renounce  the  church  of  Rome  ; 
luid  describes  him  as  so  liberal  as  to  at- 
tend at  worship  in  the  Established 
(Mmrch  and  hear  sermons.  It  reprc- 
MfUts  him  as  the  |ierson  roost  compe* 
lent  to  conduct  the  qutren's  afTairs, 
and  promises  that  if  he  were  indulged 
in  the  privilege  of  banging  his  country* 
men  **  at  discretion"  to  the  amount  of 
alMttt  "  iive  hundred  a  year***  he  would 
prove  an  excellent  sul^ect  and  servant 
of  the  crown.  The  crown  would  not 
purchase  him  on  the  torms»  and»  as 
might  have  been  expected,  he  rushed 
into  rebellion.  Such  a  man  would 
have  been  traitor  and  tyrant  had  hia 
flagitious  proposals  been  accepted.  His 
companion  and  **  bcd>fellow/'  as  Lee 
styles  himsclfy  was  worthy  to  be  his 
aAMKriite,  if  we  are  to  judge  him  bv 
the  admirable  "  state-paper/*  which 
could  never  serve  the  purposes  of  Mr. 
0*Connell  so  effectually  as  by  lying 
unregarded  in  the  manuscript  room  of 
the  University  library. 

But  it  is  vain  to  wish  for  it  such 
Tcncrable  seclusion.  This  admirable 
state-paper  Is  in  print.  -  It  was  pub- 
lished ilrstt  we  believe,  in  the  Detide- 
rata  Curiitm.  It  appeared  then  as  an 
appendix  to  Curry  s  Civil  Wars»  as 
•*  from  the  MSS.  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.*'  Mr.  Driscoll,  we  believe, 
alVcrwards  published  or  cited  it  from 
the  same  source,  overlooking  the  two 
intermediate  forms  in  which  it  had  ap- 
Mired.  Mr.  Moore,  in  Captain  Rock, 
followed  Mr.  DriscolPs  example,  and 
Mr.  O'Connell  closes  the  file  of  these 
coolenmert  of  tradition* 

—•Macno  de  fiamine  mallem 
Qvaa  eahoc  fonticuki  tantundom  sumere. 

The  last  of  Mr.  O'ConneH's  autho- 
riiies,  as  cited  in  this  section  of  his 
work,  whom  we  shall  notice,  is  Peter 
lx»mbard,  author  of  a  "  Commentary 
on  the  Affakf  of  Ireland.'*  Mr. 
O'Connell  cites  him  as  a  witness  for 
Us  severest  charge  against  the  Eng- 
Itth  party,  and  pronounces  him  "a 
centemporary  historian** — p.  115.  This 
••  contrroporary  historian"  was  the 
sane  I'eier  Lombard  whom  Pope 
Cieoient  VIII.  notices  as  om  agent 
ambrttmdor  at  ike  papal  eowi 


for  the  rebel  O'NeiL  There  may 
be  different  opinions  as  to  the  mo- 
ral guilt  of  O' Neil's  treason;  but  as« 
surlily  it  is  not  just  or  reasonable  to 
give  to  the  representations  of  a  rebel, 
against  the  government  by  which  trea* 
son  has  been  rendered  abortive,  the 
name  or  the  authority  which  belongs 
to  the  calm  statements  of  hi&tory. 

Wo  cannot  pass  away  from  Mr. 
O'Connell's  invectives  ssainst  the  go- 
vernment  of  Ireland,  witnout  acknow- 
ledging that  there  was  much  reason 
to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
affairs  of  the  country  were  adminis- 
tered. We  shall  avail  ourselves  for 
this  purpose,  of  tho  testimony  borne 
by  Spenser,  and  have  little  doubt  that 
every  observant  reader  will  have  seen 
enough  in  later  times  to  convince  him 
that  that  great  writer's  censures  were 
as  wise  as  they  were  well-merited. 

"/rea.  I  doe  not  certaincly  avouch  so 
much,    (Eudoxus,)  but  the  soqucle  of 
things  doth  in  a  manner  proori*,  and 
plainly  spcake  so  much,  tnat  the  go- 
vemuurs    usually    are  enrious  one  of 
another's  greater  glory,  which  if  they 
would  seeke  to  excel  by  better  govern- 
ing, it  should  be  a  most  laudible  emu- 
lation.    But  they  doe  quite  otherwise. 
For  this  (as  you  may  marke^  is  the  com- 
mon order  of  them,  that  who  commcth 
next  in  place,  will  not  follow  that  course 
of  government,  however   good,  which 
his  predecessors  held,  either  for  disdaine 
of  himselfe,  or  doubt  to  have  his  doini^s 
druwned  in  another  man's   praise,  but 
will  straight  take  a  way  <|«fte  contrary 
to  the  former :  a$  if  the  former  thoogfat 
(by  keeping  under  the  Irish)  to  reforme 
them;    the  oeit,  by  discountenancing 
the  Engliiib,  will  curry  favour  with  the 
Irish,   and    so    make  his    government 
seeaM  plausible,  as  having  all  the  Irish 
at  his  command;   but  he  that  comes 
after,  will  perbappes  follow  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  but  will  dandle  tho 
one  and  the  other  in  such  sort,  as  hee 
will  sucke  sweete  out  of  them  both,  and 
leave  bitternesse  to  the  poore  countrey, 
which  if  he  that  comes  after  shall  seeke 
to  redresse,  he  shall  perhappesfind  such 
crosses,  as  hee  shall  hardly  bee  able  to 
beare,    or   doe    any  good   that  might 
worke  the  disgrace  of  his  predecessors. 
Examples  you  may  see  hereof  in  the  go* 
vemours  of  late  times  snlRciently,  and 
in  others  of  former  times  more  mani- 
fefitly,   when  the  government  of  that 
r^alme  \saa  committed  sometimes  to  the 
Geraldine^,  as  wheji  the  house  of  Yorke 
had  the  crowne  of  Eoeland :  sometimes 
to  the  Butlers,  as  wben  the  house  of 
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Lancaster  got  th«  6ama  And  otber 
'whiles,  when  an  Englisli  governour  was 
iLDipo'mted.  hee  i)erbappes  found  enemies 
of  both." 

We  conclude  our  observations  on  the 
first  period  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  history., 
We  do  not  deny  that  it  waa  fk  period 
of  much  suffering  to  Ireland ;  but  we 
have  endeavoureOi  and  we  hope  sup- 
cessfliUy,  to  prove,  that  the  guiltv  au- 
thors of  much  the  greater  part  of  this 
suffering  were  ecclesiastics  favourably 
to  the  principles  and  pretensions  of  thd 
Roman  church.  They,  in  the  first 
Instance,  conspiring  with  the. pope, 
sold  the  Independence  of  their  country 
to  the  king  of  England,  and  tl^ey  su}>^. 
se(iuently  and  repeatedly  defeated  the 
good  intentions  of  the  king,  when  he, 
would  have  extended  to  their  qountry- 
men,  earnestly  desirous  to  obtain  them, 
the  benefits  of  English  law.  It  is 
not  wonderful  that  the  intrigues  of 
such  a  body  should  have  had  effects 
disastrous  to  their  own  country,  and 
very  injurious  to  England  :  nor  ought 
we  be  surprised  to  find  that  English 
sovereigns,  in  alliance  with  the  pope, 
and  in  apparently  good  relation  with 
his  ecclesiastical  subjects,  should  have 
made  slow  way  in  extending  their  power 
over  Ireland.  Accordingly,  we  are 
reminded  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  that,  be- 
fore the  reign  of  Henry  VII L,  "  The 
counties  nominally  under  British  domi- 
nion, had  shrunk  into  four" — p.  64. 
From  the  time  when  that  monarch  re- 
nounced the  usurped  dominion  of  Rome, 
the  agencies  through  which  Ireland 
was  governed  ceased  to  be  those  by 
which  the  policy  of  the  English  sove- 
reign had  been  so  long  misdirected, 
crossed,  and  thwarted ;  and,  in  little 
more  than  seventy  years  after  papal 
supremacy  had  been  denied,  notwith- 
standing the  wars,  conspiracies,  and 
seditions  in  which  the  papal  clergy, 
ai<!ed  by  the  powers  of  Spain  and  Rome, 
were  unremittingly  and  unscrupulously 
engaged,  the  whole  of  Ireland  hud  ie- 
I'ome  subject  to  lUH^Hsh  jurisdictian. 
The  lesson  derivable  from  this  truth  is 
valuable.  We  thank  Mr,  O'Connell 
for  instructing  the  state,  that  during 
the  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  in 
which  Romanism  was  her  ally,  Eng- 
land extended  her  power  over  four 
counties  in  Ireland ;  and  that,  within 
seventy  years  immediately  following, 
with  Romanism  for  her  enemyi  the 


whole  island  was  brought  to  aoknow* 
ledge  her  dominion.  We  thank  him 
for  teaching  the  Irish  people  that  the 
benefits  of  English  law  which  they  so- 
licited, which  they  would  have  pur- 
chased at  a  high  price,  were  denied 
them,  while  Roman  Catholic  archbi- 
shops, bishops,  abbots,  and  priors  con- 
stituted a  majority  in  the  assembly 
where  their  prayer  was  to  be  heard, — 
and  that  when  no  one  of  these  parties 
was  invested  with  political  power,  the 
graces  so  long  sought  were  granted, 
and  the  statute  enacted  which  ''  abo> 
lished  all  distinctions  of  race  between 
English  and  Irish,  with  the  intent  that, 
a9,  the  statute  expresses  it,  they  may 
grow  into  one  nation,  whereby  there  may 
b6  on  utter  oblivion  and  extinguishment 
of  all  former  differences  and  discorde 
betwixt  them" — p.  2.  This  was  the 
memorable  statute  passed  in  the  year 
1612,  the  last  year  of  Mr.  O'Connell  a 
first  period. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  nor  is  it,  we 
apprehend,  the  reader's  desire,  that 
each  subsequent  portion  of  our  author's 
memoir  should  be  subjected  to  the  same 
process  of  examination  and  exposure 
which  the  first  has  undergone.  We 
are  bound,  however,  to  say,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  show, 
that  the  character  of  the  work  is  sus- 
tained throughout — such  as  is  the  first 
portion,  such  are  all — haud fades  una— . 
qucdis  decet  esse  sororum — the  likeness 
is  preserved — the  spirit  of  untruth 
mingling  itself  through  the  entiremass, 
and  moving  its  various  members  with 
a  singleness  of  purpose  that  we  have 
never  seen,  in  any  other  fiction,  equalled 
or  approached. 

The  vices  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  second 
period  he  has  thus  described  :— 

"  The  native  Irish  universally,  and  the 
natives  of  English  descent  generally, 
rejected  the  Reformation.  It  was  em- 
braced but  by  comparatively  few,  and 
thus  the  sources  of  *  differences  and  </i>- 
corde*  were  perpetuated.  The  distinc- 
tion of  race  was  lost.  Irish  and  English 
were  amalgamated  for  the  purpose  of 
enduring  suull  and  oppression  under  the 
name  of  Catholics.  The  party  which 
the  English  government  supported  was 
composed  of  persons  lately  arrived  in 
Ireland,  men  who,  of  course,  took  the 
name  of  *  Protestants.' 

«  The'  intent  of  the  sUtute  of  1619 
was  thus  frustrated,  the  *  dincorde*  be- 
tween the  Protestant  «nd  the  CathoUo 
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parties  prevented  the  Irish  from  '  grow- 
ing into  one  nation/  and  still  prevents 
them  from  beino^  *one  nation.*  ^The 
fault,  however,  nas  been,  and  still  is 
with  the  government.  Is  it  not  time 
it  were  totally  corrected*? 

•*  The  reign  of  James  I.  was  distin- 
guished bv  crimes  committed  on  the 
Irish  people  under  the  pretext  of  Pro- 
testantism. The  entire  of  the  province 
of  Ulster  was  unjustly  confi'<^cated — the 
natives  were  executed  on  the  scaffold, 
or  slaughtered  with  the  sword — a  mise- 
rable remnant  were  driven  to  the  fast- 
nesses of  remote  mountains,  or  the  wilds 
of  almost  inaccessible  bogs.  Their  places 
were  fiiled  with  Scotch  adventurers — 
*  aliens  in  blood  and  in  religion.'  De- 
vastation equal  to  that  committed  by 
King  James  in  Ulster  was  never  before 
seen  in  Christendom,  save  in  Ireland. 
In  the  Christian  world  there  never  was 
a  people  so  cruelly  treated  as  the 
Irish." 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  a 
consideration  of  the  policy  by  which 
James  I.  was  governed  in  his  relations 
with  the  Church  of  Komej  else  could 
we  show,  that  seldom,  on  the  throne,  or 
in  an  humbler  station,  has  there  been 
an  individual  whose  views  were  more 
tolerant  or  more  just.  The  leading 
principle  which  guided  James  in  his 
administration  of  law  as  affecting  Ro- 
manists, was  this — to  leave  their  reli- 
gion free,  and  to  discourage  and  defeat 
their  seditious  politics.  His  det»ire  was, 
to  distinguish  between  those  members 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  whose  moral 
persuasions  were  compatible  with  the 
good  of  the  state,  and  those  whose 
principles  would  influence  them,  when 
opportunity  served,  to  "  turn  religion 
into  rebellion,  and  faith  into  faction.'* 
He  would  have  realized  the  distinction 
which  is  freely  professed  between  the 
religious  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  the  political  doctrine  of  papal  su- 
premacy; but  the  intolerant  of  the 
iloroan  Catholic  church  knew  the  ad- 
vantage of  remaining  undistinguished 
in  the  mass,  and  set  themselves  with 
adroitness  and  resolution  to  prevent 
that  division  in  their  body  which,  but 
for  their  resistance,  James  would  have 
effected.  We  may  have  occasion  pre- 
sently  to  notice  his  conduct  towards 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  England.  In 
Ireland,  it  is  well  known,  his  lenity, 
although  circumstances,  to  some  ex- 


tent, counteracted  his  mild  dispositions, 
was  relied  on  and  felt  as  an  encourage- 
ment. Indeed  it  was  thought  that  he 
"entertained  a  secret  propensity  to 
the  Catholic  faith  ;"*  but  the  Irish 
government,  which,  offended  at  the 
boldness  of  some  recusants,  hadf  ''  de- 
termined to  revive  the  penal  statutes,** 
became  aroused  to  suspicion  and  alarm 
when  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  pale, 
remonstrating  against  the  severity  of 
their  proceedings,  '*  presented,  with  an 
unusual  concourse,"  a  petition  for 
freedom  of  worship  '^on  the  very  day 
when  intelligence  was  received  of  the 
gunpowder  conspiracy. "^  Such  a  co- 
incidence alarmed  the  council  into  an 
apprehension  that  there  was  ''some 
concert  between  the  conspirators  in 
England  and  the  popish  party  in  Ire- 
land. The  chief  petitioners  were  con- 
fined in  the  castle  of  Dublin,  and  Sir 
Patrick  Barnwall,  the  great  agent, 
was,  by  the  king's  command,  sent  under 
custody  to  Engl  and,  "§  Such  severi- 
ties (and  we  confidently  affirm,  that 
on  account  of  religion  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  could  lay  none 
heavier  to  the  charge  of  James  I.  or  his 
government)  were  surely  not  matter 
of  marvel  or  complaint  in  times  of  so 
much  difficulty  and  peril.  Indeed, 
when  it  was  remembered  that  (as  we 
are  informed  by  a  Roman  Catholic  of 
high  reputation,  Mr.  Charles  Butler) 
Clement  VIII.  was  engaged  in  an  en- 
terprise to  place  the  Lady  Arabella 
Stewart  on  the  throne  of  England, 
which  she  was  to  share  with  Cardinal 
Farnese,  secularised  in  order  to  become 
her  husband,  the  enterpribes  which 
disturbed  the  reign  of  the  unambitious 
sovereign  will  be  esteemed  as  i\\e 
natural  results  of  papal  intrigue,  and 
nothing  will  remain  to  occasion  a  feel- 
ing of  surprise  except  the  lenity  by 
which  they  were  encouraged. 

As  to  the  confiscations  of  which  Mr. 
0*Conne1l  speaks,  and  the  attainders 
for  treason  by  which  they  were  pre- 
ceded, it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  even  in  the  narrative  of  our 
author  himself  truth  may  be  discovered. 
A  letter  dropped  in  the  council-cham- 
ber, contained  evidence  which  accused 
O'Neil  and  O'Donnell  of  treasonable 
designs.  The  letter  and  its  evidence 
might  have  been  held  of  slight  account 
at  another  time,  but  at  the  epoch  of 
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the  gunpowder  plot,  no  intimation  of 
danger  could  be  lightly  disregarded. 
Whether  the  parties  accused  were 'in- 
nocent or  guilty,  their  flight  corrobo- 
rated the  suspicions  awakened  against 
them.  They  may  have  been  wise  or 
foolish  in  escaping  from  trial,  but  all 
men  who  fly  in  circumstances  like  theirs 
make  the  election  between  life  and  land, 
if  not  between  life  and  fiur  fame  also. 
We  arc  far  from  pronouncing  upon 
the  guilt  of  these  attainted  gentlemen, 
but  neither  Mr.  O'Connell  nor  any 
other  writer  has  offered  evidence  in 
their  favour,  which,  in  our  minds,  would 
justify  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

There  are  two  pendants  to  the  proofs 
and  observations  which  illustrate  the 
second  chapter  of  the  memoir:  the 
one,  a  section  containing  praises  of  the 
Irish  people,  the  other  strictures  on 
the  Reformation.  In  the  former,  the 
author  cites  various  laudatory  testimo- 
nies which  it  is  by  no  means  our  object 
to  disparage  or  dispute,  and  ends  tfa« 
climax  with  his  own,  declaring  it  his 
"  duty  solemnly  to  declare,  that  the 
people  of  Ireland,  the  lovers  of  impar- 
tial justice,  stand  superior  in  their  na- 
tional characteristics  to  the  inhabitants 
of  any  other  country  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  I  am  therefore,"  he  adds, 
"proud  of  my  father-land.'*  This  is 
very  satisfactory  and  affecting;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  we  shall  leave 
the  reader,  without  molestation,  to 
the  pure  enjoyment  of  it.  We  shall 
merely  select  one  of  the  morsels  of 
praise  prepared  by  the  author  for  his 
readers,  and  supply  an  omission  in 
it. 

'*  There  has  been  lately  published  by 
the  Irish  Archieological  8odetv,  in  tM 
first  volume  of  their  tracts  relating  to 
Ireland,  afmall  work  entitled,  *  A  Bnofe 
Description  of  Ireland,  made  in  the  year 
1589  by  Robert  Pavne ;'  from  which  I 
select  two  extracts  that  confirm  strongly 
the  praises  bestowed  upon  the  Irish  love 
of  justice : — 

**  *  Nothing  is  more  pleasing  unto 
them,  than  to  heare  of  good  jM$iitea 
placed  amongst  them.  They  have  a 
common  saying  which  I  am  persuaded 
they  speake  unfeinedly,  which  is,  Drfemd 
me  ana  >pend  me ;  meaning  from  the  op- 
pression of  the  worser  sorteof  oar  coun- 
triemen :  they  are  obedient  to  the  laws  ; 
$o  that  yoM  inay  Irnrel  through  all  the 
land  wUhout  amy  danger  or  injurie  offered 
n^tke  verge  wortt  IrisJk^  ahd  dk  gbkatlt 

EKUSVVSD  or  TBK  BBST,'  '*^p.  4. 


This  is  the  conclusion  of  a  character 
drawn  by  Paine  of  the  better  sort  of 
Irish.  The  sentence  which  imme- 
diately follows  it  should  be  added 
for  the  bettei;  understanding  of  its 
meaning — 

"  The  second  sorte,  being  loast  i.t 
number ,  are  called  Kernes ;  they  arv 
warlike  men :  most  of  thai  sorU  were 
sla'jne  in  the  late  trarrs." 

This  last  advertisement  throws  a 
valuable  light  over  Mr.  Paine's  whole 
performance.    Most  of  those  whom  he 
calls  the  "  warlike,"  and  whom  a  le^^ 
courteous  writer  would  perhaps  term 
the  "quarrelsome"  or  the  "turbulent** 
sort,  had  been  slain ;  and  accordingly 
the  survivors  were  peaceable  and  the 
country  quiet.     We  give  full  credit  to 
the  eulogy  thus  understood.     Neither 
Mr.  Paine  nor  any  other  writer  w<ooM 
exceed  us  in  the  heartine»  of  our 
praisce, "  if  Irishmen"dKli  vered  from  the 
mfluence  of  those  who  agitate  and  whf 
use  them,  were  to  be  the  subject  of  en- 
comium.    It  is  a  curious  fact>-at  lea»t 
we  had  good  ground  to  believe  it  a 
fact — that  at  a  time  when  one  of  thr 
southern  counties  was  convulsed  fear* 
fully — when  every  morning  sun  rof« 
to  show  some  new  horror  which  thj 
departed  night  had  left — when  it  wooM 
naturally  have  been  believed  that  the 
amount   of   crime    perpetrated   borr 
token  of  an  extensive  organizatioii  of 
incendiaries  and  assassins — there  were 
only  thirty -seven  men   in  the  wboW 
county  who  eave  it  its  character  of 
blood.    All  other  participators  in  their 
crimes  were  unwilling instnuneot« ;  mni 
when  the  central  knot  of  villains  vas 
broken  and  dispersed,  the  coiiatT  re» 
turned  to  its  rude  tranquillity, "  tSseotd 
estate,"  again. 

The  section  which  Mr.  O'Ccnorn 
has  devoted  to  the  Reformation 
thus : — 

"  It  will  have  been  observed,  that  th« 
alteration  in  religion,  commonly,  Wt 
mo<«t  Improperly,  called  *  the  rcToe  »■ 
lion* — for  it  cannot  seriously  he  raDed  a 
reformation  at  all — occurred  in  th»  nr« 
riod  included  in  the  first  chapter.  B«l 
I  have  designedly  omitted  all  iwik^i 
of  it ;  ha\ing  reserved  it  for  a  te|mrmK» 
and  di«tinrt  consideration. 

**  When  Luther  commenced  the^n.at 
schi»m  of  the  sixteenth  century,  aT 
Christendom  wa«  CAtbolic.  IrvlaM^  nf 
course,  was  so.     U  has  indeed  been 
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said — for  what  will  not  religions  bigotry 
say  ? — that  the  Catholic  church  in  Ire- 
land did  not  recognise  the  authority  of 
the  Pope,  and  was  severed  from  the 
Church  of  Rome.  This  assertion  was 
^avely  brought  forward  by  Archbishop 
IJsher,  who  was  indeed  its  principal 
fabricator.  But  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Milner  has  distinctly  shown  that  there 
is  the  most  conclusive  historical  evidence 
in  the  works  of  Usher  himself,  to  de« 
monstrate  the  utter  falsehood  of  his  own 
assertion.  And  there  is  a  curious  inci- 
dent belonging  to  this  controversy  which 
occurred  before  Milner  wrote ;  namely, 
that  the  credit  of  Usher's  assertion 
having  been  much  impugned,  a  grand- 
son of  his,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  de- 
termined to  confute  the  impugners  of 
his  grandfather's  statement ;  and,  with 
that  view,  carefully  examined  the  autho- 
rities upon  the  subject ;  when,  to  his 
utmost  surprise,  he  discovered  the  total 
falsehood  of  that  statement !  Being  led 
by  this  circumstance  to  examine  the 
other  points  of  difference  between  the 
'  Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  he  ended 
hy  giving  up  his  living,  resigning  his 
gown  as  a  Protestant  clergyman,  and 
embracing  the  profession  of  a  Catholic 
priest."  ^ 

The  little  anecdote  introduced  her^, 
on  the  truth  of  which  it  is  not  wor|^i 
while  to  speculatei  will  remind  the 
reader  of  those  odd  collaterals  which 
are  sometimes  introduced  in  the  storl^ 
or  arguments  of  our  Irish  peasantry 
with  a  preface  of  "by  the  same  token,, 
or  something  equally  inappropriate 
Mrs,  Quicley  shows  that  she  has  .thp 
gift  of  such  illustrations  in  her  endear 
vours  to  convict  Falstaff  of  his  sworn 
promise  on  the  parcel  gilt  goblet,  when 
he  fancied  "a  dish  of  prawns,  wherel)iy 
she  told  him  they  were  bad  for  n 
green  wound."  There  is,  howeyerA.^ 
material  difference  between  such  iip,- 
pertinences  and  that  of  Mr.  O'Con^ell. 
In  the  former  cases  they  are  only  (h^ 
natural  ramblings  of  uneducated  niina^ 
in  his  it  seems  an  artful  evasion  to 
escape  from  the  subject,  and  draw  the 
reader  after  him.  Mr.  OXonneU 
could  not  have  read  Usher,  could 
scarcely  have  heard  of  his  argument 
without  knowing  that  the  nam«  with 
which  the  subject  in  dispute  ntfturtfl!^ 
connected  itself  was  that  of  the"  Car- 
dinal Baronius,  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  ultro-montane  historian.  It  was 
an  adroit  device,  to  offer  Archbishop 
Usher's  grand-son  to  the  reader,  instead 
of  the  papal  authority  on  which  his 
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'  As  to  the)  fact  «^that  the  dhurch  of 
frelaiftd  Was  independent  of  the  papacy*" 
«ntH'-4he  tii^elfth  cebttity,  wfts  heveir 
ttTitffthfeta  iStitfject  t6  RM^,  and  was 
long  sepnfrated  froWi  communioii  with 
it",  we  should  but  encumber  our  pages 
and  fatigue  the  reader,  were  we  to 
detail  the  many  proofs.  We  had  hoped 
that  the  testimony  of  an  illustrious 
foreigner  would  hare  served  to  ter- 
minate disputes  on  a  subject  which  left 
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so  little  opportunity  for  difference  of 
opinion,  and  little  imagined  that,  after 
the  publication  of  Thierry's  History  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  a  work  which 
80  soon  attained  a  high  atid  merited 
popularity,  the  original  independence 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  could  have 
been  flippantly  denied  even  by  Mr. 
O'Connell.  We  refer  the  reader  to 
M.  Thierry's  History,  Book  10,  and 
content  ourselves  with  adding,  that  the 
bull  of  Adrian  assigned  as  the  first 
good  to  be  effected  by  the  subjugation 
of  Ireland,  "the  enlarging  the  bor- 
ders of  the  church,"  and  that  when 
the  Irish  church  was  eventually  re- 
duced to  a  union  with  that  of  Rome, 
the  reason  for  union  was  thus  autho- 
ritatively pronounced — 

'*  That  forasmuch  as  God  hath  uni- 
versally delivered  them  into  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Enalishf  they  should  in  all 
points,  rights  muery  rites),  and  cere- 
monies, accord  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land."* 

Such  was  the  eighth  article  decreed 
at  the  Synod  of  Cashel,  a  synod  called 
by  the  Papal  Legate  Christian,  at  the 
desire  of  Henry,  for,  as  Campion  styles 
it,  "areformation  of  the  church."  "In 
thus  acting,"  Campion  adds, "  the  king 
was  mindful  of  his  charge  enjoyned 
by  the  Popes  Adrian  and  Alexander." 
The  Church  of  England  had  become 
subject  to  Rome,  that  of  Ireland  was 
to  be  reduced  to  the  same  subjection  ; 
and  so  little  authority  had  the  name 
of  Rome  in  our  independent  church, 
so  little  hope  was  there  of  establishing 
its  claim  by  argument,  that  the  usurpa- 
tion was  stripped  of  all  disguise,  and  the 
change  or  "  reformation,"  grounded 
on  the  naked  right  of  conquest.  Such 
are  the  obligations  of  Rome  and  Eng- 
land (that  is,  Norman  not  Saxon  Eng- 
land) to  each  other,  and  our  obligxi- 
tions  to  both.  Rome  made  over  our 
civil  liberties  to  England,  and  Eng- 
land in  return  prostrated  our  religious 
freedom  under  the  feet  of  Rome. 

In  process  of  time,  England,  having 
made  us  share  in  her  subjection,  would 
impart  to  us  a  share  in  the  blessings  of 
her  deliverance.  She  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  her  good  intents  had  she 
been  less  uncompromising.  Had  she 
condescended  to  manage  the  chiefs, 
while  she  liberated  the  people  from 


religious  oppression,  she  would  not 
have  failed ;  but  she  undertook  to 
break  the  yoke  of  a  two-fold  tyranny^ 
and  thus  arrayed  against  her  enterprise 
two  classes  of  tyrants,  who  would 
otherwise  have  entered  into  a  conflict 
with  each  other.  "  The  principal  Irish 
chieftains,"  writes  the  Abbe  Ale  Geo- 
ghegan,  "  witnessing  the  deadly  blows 
that  were  aimed  against  their  religion 
and  liberty,  determined  to  make  an 
effort  in  favour  of  both."  The  liberty 
so  dear  to  these  Irish  chiefs^  Mr. 
O'Connell's  favourite  witness.  Captain 
Thomas  Lee,  has  taught  us  how  to 
value  —liberty  to  hang,  at  discretion, 
five  hundred  persons  in  the  year! 
O'Neal  could  be  induced  to  renounce 
the  Romish  religion — ^but  the  privilege 
to  execute  summary  injustice  on  his 
vassals,  was  a  good  not  to  be  lightly 
surrendered.  In  like  manner,  as  soon 
as  Henry  VIII.  took  the  title  of  king 
of  Ireland,  and  renounced  the  usurped 
jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  the  Irish  chiefs 
acknowledged  him  their  sovereign,  and 
renounced  the  papal  supremacy.  But 
when  their  own  liberty,  that  is  to  say, 
their  tyranny,  was  found  to  be  in  peril, 
the  state  of  things  was  altered,  and  the 
two-fold  despotism,  papal  and  feudal, 
united  to  maintain  their  common  cause 
against  the  liberalising  policy  of  Eng- 
land.  Eventually  that  policy  prevailed 
against  the  chiefs,  but  prevailed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  over  the  unin- 
structed  people  to  an  ecclesiastical 
dominion,  which  has  continued,  to  this 
day,  no  mean  rival  of  British  power. 

Mr.  O'Connell  is  bold  enough  to 
speak  of  the  persecutions  which  Roman 
Catholics  endured  for  their  religion  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  to 
contrast  it  with  the  moderation  which 
characterized  the  reign  of  her  prede- 
cessor. As  to  the  charge  against 
Elizabeth,  we  believe  a  peremptory 
denial  of  its  truth  is  the  only  answer  to 
which  it  is  entitled.  Not  an  individual 
Roman  Catholic  suffered  in  her  reign 
for  religion.  A  few  Roman  Catholics 
(a  very  few  in  comparison  with  the 
number  who  became  liable  to  punish- 
ment) suffered  for  treason,  and  were 
not  permitted  to  screen  their  political 
ffuilt  under  the  cloak  of  religious  pro* 
fession  :  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  many, 
very  many,  Catholics  of  the  Church  of 
England  suffered  death  for  their  faith. 
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We  musty  however,  reply  to  Mr. 
O'Connell's  statement  respecting  the 
olemencj  experienced  in  Ireland  by 
Protestants  who  sought  a  refuge  there 
from  English  severities.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  mercy  experienced  by  Eng- 
lish refugees  is  simple.  They  were  of 
the  same  party  with  those  who  favoured 
them.  The  parties  in  Ireland,  in  the 
reign  of  Mary,  were  English  and  Irish. 
Until  modern  Romanism  was  embodied 
in  the  creed  of  Pius  IV.,  parries  in 
Ireland  were  not  discriminated  by  re- 
ligious distinctions :  and  while  the 
English  interest  and  government  was 
busy  in  reducing  the  King's  and 
Queen's  County  under  the  power  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  crown,  they  under- 
stood the  policy  of  strengthening  their 
fjarty  by  giving  encouragement  to  Eng- 
ish  settlers;  and  could  well  be  satisfied 
to  bide  their  time,  for  a  longer  period 
thad  the  reign  of  Mary,  before  engaging 
in  a  religious  persecution. 

Mr.  O'Connefl  extends  the  praise  of 
moderation  to  two  other  periods  beside 
this  of  Mary,  namely,  the  interval  be- 
tween 1641  and  1048,  and  that  of  the 
"  brief  triumph  of  James  II.,"  and  we 
must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he 
graces  his  boast  with  the  name  of  a 
writer  whom  we  respect. 

"  Let  mo  give  another  quotation  from 
a  modern  Protestant  writer  of  very  con- 
siderable literary  merit  and  discrimina- 
tion. When  this  writer  comes  to  treat 
of  the  reign  of  Qacen  Mary,  iic  has  the 
following  passage — 

"  1553.  *  The  restoration  of  the  old 
religion  r/as  ctTected  without  violence ; 
no  persecution  of  the  Protestants  was 
attempted ;  and  several  of  tue  Eng- 

1.T8H,    WUO     fled   from    THE    FURfOUS 

ZEAL  of  Mary's  iNQtisiTonj',    found 

A  SAFE  RETREAT  AMONG  THE  CaTHO- 

Lics  OF  Ireland.  It  i.s  but  justice  to 
this  maligned  bodv  to  add,  that  on  the 
three  cccasions  of  their  obtaining  the 
upper  hand,   they   never  injured  a 

SINGLE  PERSON  IN  LIFE  OR  LIMB  FOB 
PROPESSINQ      A     RELIGION      DIFFERENT 

FROM  THEIR  OWN.  They  had  suffered 
persecution  and  learned  mercy,  as  they 
showed  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  in  the  wars 
from  iG41  to  1618,  and  during  the  brief 
triumph  of  James  II." — Tut/for  s  Ili'^tory 
of  the  Civil  Wan  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p. 
169. 

We  will  suppose  for  a  moment  that 


these  statements  are,  in  all  their  partSj 
correct ;  to  what  do  they  amount  ? 

1.  The  first  instance  of  clemency 
has  been  already  explained. 

2.  The  second  instance  is  equally 
intelligible.  The  conduct  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  time  of  the 
great  rebellion  is  to  be  considered  in 
two  points  of  view :  what  they  designed 
in  the  first  outbreak  of  insurrection  f 
what  they  afterwards  proclaimed  as 
the  purpose  of  their  war.  The  ori- 
ginal design  of  the  insurrection  tl^as 
certainly  irrespective  of  religious  dis- 
tinction— it  was  io  exterminate  all  of 
English  birth  or  blood  $  the  only  mat- 
ter in  dispute  among  the  concocters  of 
the  rebellion  was,  whether  their  ob- 
ject should  be  effected  by  expulsion  or 
by  massacre.  Such  was  the  spirit  of 
the  northern  tumults.  The  object  pro- 
fessed in  the  war  of  the  confederates 
which  succeeded,  was  "  to  assert  the 
king's  prerogative,  and  to  assert  the 
freedom  of  their  country,"  civil  and 
religious.  By  such  professions  only 
could  they  hope  to  win  favour  and  re- 
tain friends.  Were  they  to  abandon 
them,  or  to  render  them  suspected  by 
encouraging  religious  persecution,  they 
must  abandon  all  hope  of  success. 

3.  The  third  instance  is  ftiund 
during  the  time  of  the  brief  triumph 
of  James  II.  Supposing  Mr.  Taylor's 
statement  to  be  correct,  it  amounts  to 
this — that  James  II.  who  had  not  re- 
nounced his  title  to  reign  over  Protestant 
England,  whose  professed  objeet  was  to 
assert  religious  liberty  for  all,  did  not 
appear  as  the  persecutor  of  his  Pro- 
testant subjects  in  Ireland. 

Such  are  the  forbearances  of  which 
Mr.  O'Connell  makes  his  boast;  which 
he  parades  with  all  the  emphasis  and 
eclat  which  type  can  give  them.  Three 
times  lloman  Catholics  in  Ireland 
were  invested  with  power,  once  for 
five  years,  once  for  broken  intervals  of 
seven,  once  for  about  four;  in  all 
these  periods  persecution  for  religious 
opinions  would  be  injurious  to  the 
party  in  power — in  two  it  would  be 
ruinous.  To  vaunt  of  forbearance 
under  circumstances  such  as  these  is 
far  from  being  creditable  to  the  boaster. 
While  we  dismiss  the  subject  with 
these  remarks,  we  hope  not  to  be  mis- 
understoodi  as  if  we  assented  to  the 
correctness  of  the  statements  which 
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Mr.  0'Cf>nne11  has  cited  with  an  sav 
so  unadvisedly  triamphant.* 

Much  is  said  in  the  memoir  of  the  per- 
secutions experienced  by  English  Ro- 
man Catholic  ecclesiastics  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  It  is  said  with  little  reason. 
James  did,  it  is  true»  imprison  eccle- 
siasticsy  and  put  some  to  death  for  the 
crime  of  treason ;  but  the  guilty 
author  of  their  sufferings  was  the  in- 
exorable pope.  It  need  not  to  be  told 
in  how  many  forms,  and  by  how  many 
flagitious  contrivances,  successive  popes 
strove  to  excite  war  and  treason  in 
England.  It  need  scarcely  be  told, 
that  creditable  historians  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  (we  could  refer  to  Spondanus 
the  continuator  of  the  history  of 
Baronius)  have  admitted  the  truth, 
that  the  severities  endured  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  party  were  pre- 
ceded and  provoked  by  these  abo- 
minable intrigues.  After  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  James 
I.  offered  pardon  to  Roman  Catholic 
priests  who  had  been  imprisoned,  on 
condition  that  they  would  swear  alle- 
giance to  his  throne  and  person.  In 
the  form  of  the  oath  they  saw  nothing 
to  disapprove.  They  would  take  it 
with  a  sincere  conscience,  if  the  pope 
permitted.  The  pope  had  prohibited : 
he  would  not  relax  the  prohibition, 
and  they  resigned  themselves  to  die. 


They  wished  one  comfort  in  death, 
namely,  that  the  pope  would  explain 
what  was  objectionable  in  the  oath 
which  he  would  not  permit  them  to 
save  their  lives  by  swearing.  Even 
this  poor  consolation  was  denied.  The 
pope  was  silent  to  their  prayers. 
Surely  these  men  might  more  justly 
be  considered  victims  to  the  pride  of 
the  sovereign  pontiff,  than  sufferers 
from  the  severity  of  English  law. 

As  to  Mr.  O'Connell's  representa- 
tions of  the  excesses  committed  by 
Protestants  in  various  countries,  we 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  expose  or 
examine  them.  We  apprehend  his 
design  is  to  show  that  the  persecutions 
of  Romanists  have  been  counterba- 
lanced by  the  crimes  of  their  adver- 
saries, and  thus  to  silence  all  com- 
plaints of  papal  intolerance.  We  will 
not  abet  him  in  this  design,  by  fol- 
lowing him  through  the  untruths  or 
exaggerations  of  his  various  details. 
Let  it  be  granted  that  Protestants,  as 
well  as  Romanists,  have  persecuted. 
Our  charge  c^inst  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  only  strengthened  by  the  con- 
cession. We  do  not  accuse  her  because 
of  the  misdeeds  of  former  days — not 
for  the  blood  she  has  shed  in  war,  or 
by  unjust  judgment — not  for  her  dun- 
geons, her  inquisition,  her  tortures, 
and  her  death  by  fire — not  for  her 


*  The  reader  should  remember,  that  the  same  authority  of  Romanism  which  com- 
mands the  extermination  of  heretic?,  provides  also  that  the  faithful  shall  not  engage 
in  their  terrible  duties  unless  the  times  are  favourable.  The  well-known  note,  in  the 
Rheimish  Testament,  on  St.  Matt.  xiii.  29,  directs  when  heretics  are  to  be  spared, 
and  when  to  be  "  executed." 

"  The  good  must  tolerate  the  evil,  when  it  is  so  strong  that  it  cannot  be  redressed 
without  danger  and  disturbance  of  the  whole  church ;  and  commit  the  matter  to 
God's  judgment  ia  the  latter  day.  Otherwise  when  ill  men  {be  they  heretics  or  other 
malefactors)  may  be  punished  or  suppressed  without  disturbance  and  hazard  to  the 
good,  they  may  and  ought  by  public  authority,  either  spiritual  or  temporal,  to  be 
chastised  or  executed." 

The  memorable  testimony  borne  by  the  Dublin  Review,  while  Mr.  O'Connell  was 
one  of  its  three  editors,  respecting  the  design  to  be  served  by  the  publication  of  the 
Rheimish  Testament,  has  not  attracted  the  attention  it  pre-eminently  merits. 
**  The  notes  of  the  New  Testament  were  undoubtedly  intended  to  prepare  the  public 
mind  for  the  invasion  meditated  by  Philip  II.,  when  he  projected  the  scheme  of  his 
Armada." — Dublin  Review,  No.  11.  p.  505.  How  pregnant  with  instruction  is  a 
statement  like  this  for  all  men  who  can  appreciate,  at  its  proper  value,  the  impor- 
tance of  religious  instruction.  Romanism  is  capable,  it  appears,  of  inculcating 
pernicious  politics  under  the  sanction,  and  in  the  disguise  of  religion.  She  has 
done  so,  by  the  confession  of  her  devoted  champions,  with  set  purpose  to  produce 
political  results.  Is  it  wonder  that  the  Protestants  of  the  day  when  the  Rheimtsh 
Annotations  were  published,  should  look  upon  the  **  seminary  priests"  with  alarm  ? 
Is  it  creditable  to  our  times,  that  a  declaration  like  that  of  the  Dublin  Review 
shall  not  induce  Protestants  of  this  day,  in  which  it  has  been  made,  to  inquire  into 
the  religious  instruction  provided  for  other  f eminary  priests,  and  to  call  for  a 
reform  of  it  if  it  be  found  vicious  ? 
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miLMAcrc^,  her  cruel ticit,  her  trensonn — 
not  for  the  dragonnndet  and  the  per* 
fiilv  which  ilUgrnced  the  reigTi  of 
LoiiU  the  Great — for  the  merciless 
persecutions  which  welcomed  the  re- 
turn of  Louis  le  Desire  to  France, 
and  the  not  less  bitter  persecution 
which  eelebratetl  the  advent  of  Whig 
misrule  in  Ireland ; — these  may  hare 
been  results  from  the  sinfulness  of 
the  human  heart:  but  the  more  ge- 
niral  the  tendency  which  conduces  to 
such  evils,  the  more  imperatively  does 
it  demand  a  restraint  from  moral  and 
religious  principle,  the  more  strongly 
does  it  prohibit  theadoptionof  anysuch 
f  vittem  of  morals  as  may  foster  it  by 
encouragement.  Our  charge  against 
Rome  i^,  not  that  in  times  past  she 
perpetrated  acts  of  perfidy*  cruel ty, 
and  intolerance,  but  that,  at  this  day, 
she  maintains  priiiciules  by  which 
such  acts  are  justified  and  hallowed. 
This  is  our  charge  against  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Every  reader  who  believes 
that  a  principle  mav  be  more  impor- 
tant than  a  fact,  will  agree  with  us  in 
thinking  that  we  ought  not  to  descend 
to  any  meaner  ground  of  crimination. 
Mr.  O'l'onncirs  third  period  ex- 
tenda  from  the  year  1625  to  1600. 
The  roost  daring  effort  of  his  genius 
in  the  history  of  this  epoch,  is  the  as- 
iM^rtion  tliat  in  the  civil  war  '<the 
IrUh  Catholics,'*  meaning  not  Catho- 
lics of  the  Church  of  England,  but 
Humanists,  **  adhered  with  desperate 
Jid^Uf  ta  ike  party  of  the  king  r  The 
crimes  with  which  he  charges  England 
as  perpetrated  in  this  period  are  the 
rtces^^ea  and  cruelties  of  Oomweirs 
ft4>ldiers,  and  the  inju^tice  wrought  by 
Strafford  in  carrying  out  the  *'  Com- 
miasioQ  of  Defective  Titles."  On  this 
latter  accusation,  we  have  already 
olVertd  some  remarks.*  On  the  former 
we  have  only  to  say,  that  the  **  despe* 
rate  fidelity^  with  which  Irish  Roman 
(*atboljcs  adhered,  not  to  the  king,  as 
Mr.  Cy*Connell  raves,  but  to  the  papal 
nuncio  Hinoncini,  as  in  bb  more  tran- 
quil moods  we  have  reason  to  believe  he 
ar^iowle<%es,  facilitated  the  successes 
of  Cromwell  in  England,  and  brought 
down  his  terrible  venffeanceon  Ireland. 
On  this  Dotnt  we  shall  content  our- 
stf-Wca  witti  a  reference  to  two  Roman 
iatbolic    authorities,    the    Earl    of 


Ciistlchnven,  and  th«  Rev.  C.  O'Con- 
nor, D.  D.,  in  his  address  entitled--. 
*'  Columbanus  ad  Hibernos,"  No.  ii. 

**  The  nuncio  being  now  at  Water- 
ford,  at  the  head  of  the  naUtmat  eoMore* 
patioMf  and  having,  by  his  threats  ofex- 
communlcalion,  thus  broken  us,  the 
lord-li<¥Utenant,  by  adrice  of  the  commis* 
sioners  of  trust,  (which  were  men  named 
by  the  confederates  to  see  the  peace  oh- 
served,)  sent  mo  to  try  if  I  could  per- 
suade the  nuncio  to  let  the  peace  go  on. 
But  all  I  could  do  was  in  vain,  he  de- 
claring bis  resolution  to  oppose  it  to  the 
utmost,  with  other  cxprc!».Hions  relating 
to  blooil,  not  becoming  a  churchman. 

'*  Now  all  being  a;;reed  for  the  de- 
livery of  the  places  under  the  marquis's 
command  to  the  parliament  commis- 
sioners, of  which  Mr.  Annesley  (since 
made  Earl  of  Annesley)  was  chief,  I 
took  my  leave  of  his  excellency,  resolving 
to  go  to  France,  though  with  much  grief 
of  heart  to  leave  this  noble  lord,  who 
had  showed  so  much  loyalty,  justice, 
and  steadine^ft  in  his  proceedings  during 
the^c  transactions,  even  from  the  meet- 
ing in  Suganstown  to  the  oonelusion  of 
tho  peace  made  with  the  confederates  ; 
and  now  again,  to  the  giving  up  of  his 
government  to  the  parliament,  for 
which  1  doubt  not  but  he  shall  remain 
in  story,  as  he  deserves,  a  fixed  star, 
by  whose  li;;ht  others  may  walk  in  his 
steps.  This  was  the  effect  of  breaking 
the  pe€ce  of  forttt-ux ;  and  let  the 
failure  of  that  i)eace  He  at  whose  door 
it  will,  it  is  no  rashness  to  say,  that 
story  hardly  mentions  any  one'  thing 
that  had  so  fatal  a  consequence.  For  if 
tluit  peace  had  gone  on,  the  king  had 
presently  been  supplietl  with  great 
forces  out  of  Irelaml,  both  of  English 
and  Irij^h ;  and  probably  might  have 
preventcil  the  en>uing  mixchiefs  that 
shortly  af>er  happened,  both  to  him  and 
to  all  his  loyal  subjects  throughout  has 
dominions.  The  Irish  had  a  more  par- 
ticular ill  fate  than  the  rest,  by  this 
breach  of  faith.'* 

Such  is  the  judgment  pronounced 
by  a  general  officer  in  oommand  of  the 
(Catholic  confederates,  himself  a  Ro- 
man Catholic.  The  following  is  from 
Dr.  O'Connor:-* 

•*  Here,  then,  we  have  the  royal  faith 
solemnly  pled|;ed  to  the  Catholics  on  one 
side,  and  the  Catholic  faith  equally  and 
heartily  pledged  to   the    lung  on  the 
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other ;  and  now  a  gr^at  question  forces 
itse'lf  upon  us,  ami  I  call  upon  my 
countrymen  not  to  flinch  from  it,  but  to 
meet  it  in  their  usual  wayy  front  to 
front. 

**  By  whose  intrlgfues,  by  whose  in- 
terference, by  what  fatality  were  these 
auspicious  commencements  of  happiness 
destroyed,  and  the  curse  of  Cromvoell 
entailed  upon  the  Irish  nation  ? 

*'  Irishmen !  fear  not  the  ordeal  of 
inquiry.  These  are  matters,  not  of  re- 
ligion, but  of  history,  Tho  passions 
have  vibrated  and  gone  by.  Their 
angry  sounds  die  upon  our  ears;  and 
their  unhallowed  grating  can  produce 
no  other  emotion  than  that  of  pity  or 
contempt. 

<*  But  the  lesson  is  awiiil,  the  example 
tremendous,  and  the  spirit  that  sighs 
amid  the  ruins  of  violated  sanctuaries, 
broken  arches,  and  desecrated  shrines, 
warns  us  to  turn  that  lesson  to  serious 
and  substantial  account ! 

•*  Who  were  they  who,  in  1644,  every 
where,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  calum- 
niated  as  heretical  and  schismatical  the 
cessation  concluded  with  Ormond  in 
1643,  misrepresenting  the  nobility,  the 
gentry,  and  the  clergy,  who  had  agreed 
to  that  cessation,  as  betrayers  of  the 
religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  of  the 
interests  of  their  country  ?  Who  were 
they  who,  in  1646,  compelled  the  whole 
body  of  the  Catholic  confederates  so 
perJiJioualy  to  violate  the  peace  con- 
cluded with  Ormond  on  the  2Sth  of 
March,  16  i5,  excommunicating  the 
peace-makers  and  their  adherents  ? 
Who  were  they  who,  under  colour  of 
religion,  so  violently  opposed  the  se- 
cond peace,  concluded  in  1648,  till  it 
was  too  late  either  to  retrieve  the  mis- 
chief occasioned  by  their  holy  inter- 
ference, or  to  abide  by  the  conditions 
to  which  all  tho  contracting  parties  had 
80  solemnly  agreed?  For  what  purpose 
was  Pope  Urban  the  £ighth*s  envoy, 
Scarampi,  sent  from  Rome  to  Kilkenny 
in  1643,  and  Rinuncini  afterwards  in 
1645?" 

After  this  animated  and  earnest 
expostulation.  Dr.  O'Connor  proceeds 
to  prove  in  detail  that  the  cler^yi  who 
were  acting  under  foreign  influence, 
and  who  attached  themselves  "with 
desperate  fidelity/'  to  use  the  language 
of  Mr.  Grattan  and  Mr.  O'Connell, 
to  the  party  of  the  nuncio,  were  re- 
8|»onsibIe  for  the  evils,  including  the 
visitation  of  Cromwell,  which  the 
violation  of  the  peace  brought  upon 
the  country. 

Mr.  O'Conneirs  "proofs"  extend 
>o  farther  than  to  the  end  of  this  pe* 


riod.  The  memoir  cont^ns  a  sketch, 
of  Irish  history  from  that  time  to  the 
present  day,  but  after  the  exposure 
we  have  given  of  the  arguments  and 
authorities  on  which  its  author  pro* 
fosses  to  relyi  we  do  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  encumber  our  pages  with 
any  notice  of  his  assertions.  For  the 
present  it  is  enough  to  record  our  de- 
nial of  thpir  truth,  and  our  disapproval 
of  thtiii'  tendency. 

Before  we  conclude,  it  seems  not 
amiss  to  give  tho  reader  a  specimen  of 
the  artifice  with  which  Mr.  O'Connell 
endeavours  to  damage  testimony  ad- 
verse to  his  views,  or  to  represent  it 
as  favourable : — 

**  It  may  bo  some  relief  to  give  spe* 
cimcns  of  the  kind  of  evidence  adduced 
to  prove  the  reality  of  the  alleged  mas- 
sacre. The  first  I  shall  give  is  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Sir  John  Temple's 
•  History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  ••' — 

*•  *  Hundreds  of  the  ghosts  of  Pro- 
testants," says  Temole,  "  that  were 
drowned  by  the  rebels  at  Portadown 
bri.lgo,  were  seen  in  the  river  bolt  up- 
right, and  were  heard  to  cry  out  for 
revenge  on  these  rebels.  One  of  these 
ghosts  was  seen  with  hands  lifted  no ; 
and  standing  in  that  posture  from  the 
29th  of  December  to  the  latter  end  of 
the  following  Lent.' 


t »» 


In  thus  ascribing  to  Sir  John  Tern* 
pie  the  testimony  of  which  he  is  only 
a  reporter,  Mr.  O'Connell  merely  fol- 
lows in  the  wake  of  many  a  writer  of 
his  party  $  but  he  follows  discredita- 
bly, inasmuch  as  the  disingenuousness 
which  he  thinks  it  worthy  of  him 
to  imitate,  has  been  of  late  years  forci- 
bly exposed  and  censured.  It  may  be 
added,  that  the  fidelity  of  Temple,  in 
retaining  the  depositions  whioh  o£fdnd 
Mr.  O'Conneirs  incredulity,  so  far 
from  diminishing  his  authority,  im- 
parts to  his  collection  an  internal 
evidence  of  truth,  without  which  it 
might  justly  be  held  defective.  A 
philosopher,  even  of  the  school  of 
Hobbes,  would  look  for  9ome  such  tes- 
timonies in  the  records  of  such  a  time. 
The  imaginations  of  sufferers  or  actors 
in  atrocities  like  those  of  1641  must 
naturally  have  become  distempered, 
and  disordered  minds  would  body 
forth  spectral  apparitions  like  those 
described  in  the  depositions,  or  would 
invest  the  ghastly  realities  so  often 
presented  to  the  senses  with  attri- 
butes which  made  them  seem  super- 
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natural.  *'  Nor  were  the  miseries  of 
those  less  horrible  who  escaped  the 
utmost  furj  of  the  rebels.  They  lan- 
guished in  a  state  of  distraction^  wiih 
their  imaginations  overpowered  and  diS" 
ordered  by  the  recollection  of  tortures 
and  butchery.*' — Modem  Universal 
History,  vol.  xlii.  p.  244. 

The  recital  which  immediately  fol- 
lows the  above  observations,  in  the 
impartial  history  from  which  it  is 
taken,  suggests  to  us  the  second  in- 
stance, which  we  shall  lay  before  the 
reader,  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  practices 
on  evidence.  The  historian  proceeds 
thus: — 

**  The  natural  effect  of  these  excesses 
was  an  enthusiastic  hatred  of  the  Irish, 
which  transported  the  British  settlers 
into  the  same  outrageous  cruelty  which 
had  excited  their  abhorrence.  The  Scot- 
tish soldiers  in  particular,  who  had  re- 
inforced the  garrison  of  Carrickfergus, 
were  possessed  with  a  habitual  hatred 
of  popcrv,  and  inflamed  to  an  implacable 
detestation  of  the  Irish  by  multiplied 
accounts  of  their  barbarities.  In  one 
fatal  night  they  issued  from  Carriokfer- 
gus  into  an  adjacent  district  called  Is- 
land Magee,  where  lived  a  number  of 
the  poorer  Irish  entirely  innocent  of  the 
rebellion.  These  the  soldiers  are  said 
to  have  assailed  in  their  beds,  and  mas- 
sacred with  deliberate  cruelty." — Ibid, 

A  different  account  of  this  shocking 
afffur  has  been  given,  in  which  the 
cruelty  of  the  Scottish  garrison  is  re- 
presented as  the  first  cause  of  all  the 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  northern 
insurgents.  This  account,  although 
Dr.  O'Connor  declares  it  to  have  been 
fabricated  in  the  year  1662,  (when,  as 
be  says,  Roman  Catholics  ''  expected 
to  be  included  in  the  act  of  settle- 
ment,") and  to  have  been  published  for 
the  first  time  by  an  anonymous  writer 
in  a  *'  collection  of  some  massacres 
and  murders ;"  other  Roman  Catho- 
lics less  fastidious  than  Columbanus, 
have  adopted  as  true.  Among  these 
latter  are  to  be  found  Dr.  Curry,  who 
has  published  the  anonymous  fabri- 
cation as  an  appendix  to  his  history, 
and  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  adduces  it 
as  evidence,  and  calls  the  testimony  of 
Leland  to  its  support : — 

**  We  will  now  eo  back  a  little.  The 
first  great  slaughter  that  occurred  in 
the  civil  war  after  the  Irish  were  driven 
into  insurrection  (and  never  were  such 


pains  taken  to  compel  an  unwilling  peo- 
ple to  rise  against  a  government  as  were 
taken  by  the  administration  in  Ireland 
io  force  the  Irish  to  resist  their  tyranny !) 
is  the  incident  I  am  now  going  to  de* 
scribe.  It  is  taken  from  the  "  Collect 
tionj*  and  requires  no  preface  to  excite 
attention.  It  was  the  fruitful  source  of 
many  a  crime.  The  following  is  the 
Irish,  account : — 

"  *  1641.  About  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, the  English  and  Scotch  forces  at 
Knockfergus  murdered  in  one  night  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  the 
island  of  Magee,  to  the  number  of  about 
three  thousand  men,  women, and  children, 
all  innocent  persons,  at  a  time  when  none 
of  the  Catholics  of  that  country  were  in 
arms  or  rebellion.  Note,  that  this  was 
the  first  massacre  committed  in  Ireland 
of  either  side.' 

'*Now,  I  will  place  in  Juxta-position 
with  the  above,  the  English  Protestant 
account  of  the  same  transaction : — 

"  *  In  one  fatal  night  they'  (the  gar- 
rison of  Carrickfergus)  'issued  from 
Carrickfergus  into  an  adjacent  district 
called  Island  Magee,  where  a  number  of 
the  poorer  Iriiih  resided,  unoffending, 
and  untainted  by  the  rebellion.  If  we 
may  believe  one  of  the  leaders  of  this 
party,  thirty  families  were  assailed  by 
them  in  their  beds,  and  massacred  with 
calm  and  deliberate  cruelty.' — Leland, 
book  V.  chap.  3. 

"  There  is  no  substantial  difference 
between  these  two  accounts." 

'*  No  substantial  difference  between 
these  two  accounts !  1 1"  We  pass  by 
the  difference  in  point  of  number ;  we 
regard  only  one  circumstance,  that  of 
time.  One  account  fixes  the  date  of 
the  atrocity  early  in  November,  de- 
scribing it  as  '*  the  first  massacre  in 
that  part  of  Ireland."  Does  the  other 
assign  a  different  date  ?  Not  the  por- 
tion of  it  which  Mr.  O'Connell  has 
selected.  But  how  does  Leland  pro- 
ceed ? — 

"  As  if  the  incident  were  not  suffi* 
ciently  hideous,  popish  writers  have  re- 
presented it  with  shocking  aggrava- 
tion. They  make  the  numbers  of  the 
slaughtered,  in  a  small  and  thinly-inha- 
bited neek  of  land,  to  amount  to  three 
thousand,  a  wildness  and  absurdity  into 
which  other  writers  of  such  transactions 
have  been  betrayed.  They  assert  that 
this  butchery  was  committed  in  the  he" 
ginning  of  November,  1641 — ^that  it  was 
the  first  massacre  committed  in  Ulster, 
and  the  great  provocation  to  all  the 
outrages  of  the  Irish  in  this  quartep* 
Mr.  Carte  seems  to  favour  this  assert* 
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had  he  catrefuHy  perused  the  collection 
of  original  depositions  now  in  the  pos- 
-session  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  he 
would  have  found  his  doubts  cleared 
most  satisfactorily  ;  and  that  the  mas- 
sacre of  Island  Magee,  as  appears  from 
several  unsuspicious  evidences,  was  really 
commuted  in  the  beginning  of  January^ 
when  the  followers  of  O'Neal'had  almost 
exhausted  their  barbarous  malice.*' 

"  There  1 1"  (to  borrow  from  our 
author  a  monosyllable  expressive  of 
admiration,)  "  there  I !"  Mr.  OCon- 
nell's  character  may  not  be  hartned  by 
an  exposure  like  this;  but  we  cer- 
tainly know  few  other  public  men  in 
the  empire  whose  reputation  it  would 
not  damage.* 

We  must  conclude,  leaving  much 
in  our  authors  publication,  which 
jseems  to  invite  detection,  unexposed, 
and  without  the  space  or  time  to  offer 
comments  upon  the  work,  which  its 
temper  and  spirit  seem  to  challenge. 
One  observation,  which  we  repeat, 
has  found,  we  believe,  acceptance  with 
many  an  unprejudiced  reader,  namely, 
that  there  is  more  than  the  customary 
discrepancy,  in  Mr.  O'Conneirs  pre- 
sent argument,  between  the  premises 
and  the  conclusion.  His  premises 
show  that  Ireland  suflfered  much  from 
want  of  union  with  England  ;  that  in 
proportion  as  the  union  became  effec- 
tual, the  condition  of  Ireland,  and 
especially  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
improved ;  and  Lis  conclusion  is — 
therefore,  let  the  union  be  repealed. 
In  this  form  we  have  heard  Mr. 
O^Connell's  argument  described,  and 
believe  the  description  has  been  thought 
not  inaccurate. 

The  views  we  have  endeavoured  to 
unfold  before  the  reader,  although 
somewhat  more  minute  than  the  ob- 
servation to  which  we  have  referred, 
are  similar  in  character.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  ngt  only 
have  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish  people 
been  ascribable  to  parties  residing  iu 
this  country,  but  that  among  those 
from  whom,  or  in  the  cause  of  whom, 
they  have  suffered  the  gravest  wrongs 
that  section  uf  Romanism  which  has 
Mr.  O'Connell  for  its  organ  and  re* 
presentative,  has  been  ever  prominently 


conspicuons.     For  theirown  ends  tbf y 
sold  their  country's  independence  tu  au 
English  king ;    for    their    own  eiid^ 
they  resisted  the  English  king,  ulit^i 
he  would  extend  to  their  count rym*^ 
the  benefit  of  English  laws  ;  and  thus 
made  themselves  answerable  for  ci^n- 
turies  of  anarchy  and  afBiction.     Such 
is  the  outline  of  Irish  history^  fnaa 
Henry   11.   to   Henry   VIII.       Since 
then,  was  not  the  war  of  religioQ  cud- 
ducted  in  a  spirit  and  through  agvocic$ 
which  necessarily  provoked  rigorooi 
and  penal  enactments  ?    Dreadful  pir- 
secution  in  the  time  of  Mary — trea««^ 
and    most   guilty  stratagem    in    x\e 
times  of  her  successors — the    BiKt^ 
corrupted  with  set  purpose  to  mak^ 
the  people  traitors — Italy  cleared  of 
her  banditti  that  a  war  of  aasassination 
might  be   introduced   into    Ireland! 
We  cannot  go  on  with  the  sickenirc 
catalogue    of  misdeeds,    which   Mr. 
O'Connell's  work  has  compelled  us  tu 
remember.     We  dismiss  it  with  thi« 
one  general  remark — that  for  evenr 
evil  and  adversity  of  which  be  c^nt- 
plains,  that  party  in   the  Church  d 
Rome  which  he  seems  especially  to 
represent,    directly  or  indirectly,  is 
answerable.      W*^e  have   proved  tb.« 
truth  in  many  instances.     We  »ha!l 
conclude  by  applying  it  to  an  inslaaee 
not  the  least  important. 

Mr.  0'Connell*8  warmest  indigins- 
tion  is  poured  forth  against  the  p  :u! 
laws.  Let  the  reader  judge  wbctKfr 
the  two  following  testimonies  ou(.Lt 
not  to  mitigate  the  abhorrence  «>:^ 
which  the  Whig  party  should  be 
loaded  for  having  enacted  tbem— > 

**  In  the  time  of  my  father  and  nac\\ 
the  pricKts  educatctl  in  France  v«fv 
Jacobites.  TAcv  irere  enemies  to  a  c*t- 
tain  extent ;  while  they  submit  ted  ^** 
the  lau  9,  their  own  opinions  ran  ajr^io*^ 
the  Kucce'^sion  of  the  preH>nt  famiK  t^ 
the  throne,  and  they  were  perhap*  ^- * 
gerous  bvfore  the  French  Revolul)<4  * 

Such  was  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
0*Coiuiell  liefore  the  committcf  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  March  4, 
1825.  In  the  same  year,  on  the  i^tb 
of  the  same  montfa^  and  before  tbe 


•  Mr.  O'Connell  may  have  taken  his  extract  from  Leland  at  i^econd  hand.  If -v 
Curry  wonld  be,  in  all  probability,  the  medium  through  whom  be  would  haie  r\- 
ceived  It.     //  is/rom  Curtj^'s  hit^tortf  owr  extract  ha%  been  trumstriheJ, 
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same  committee,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Doyle  was  examined — 

"  Was  there  any  thing  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  your  opinion, 
during  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  that 
justified  the  English  parliament  in  pass- 
ing  the  penal  laws  against  them  ?— Yes ; 
I  think  at  that  time  the  connection  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  with  the  Stuarts 
was  such  as  justified,  and  even  made 
it  necessary,  for  the  English  government 
to  pass  some  penal  laws  against  the 
Catholics,"  &o.  &c. 

Dr.  Doyle  does  not  think  that  the 
penal  code,  in  all  its  harshness,  was 
jastiiied ;  hut  his  admission  that  some 
penal  laws  were  necessary  is  im- 
portaot. 

Let  these  remarkable  admissions  be 


remembered.  Dr.  Doyle  affirms  that 
it  Iran  necessary  for  England  to  enact 
penal  laws.  lie  avows  also  that  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishops  for  Ireland  were 
appointed  by  the  house  of  Stuart  after 
its  exclusion  from  the  throne.  Mr. 
O'Connell  affirms  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priests,  educated  in  France,  were 
enemies  to  the  British  crown.  Let  it  be 
added,  that  at  the  instigation  of  these 
ecclesiastics,  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
refused  to  give  the  sovereign  assurance 
of  their  loyalty.  Let,  then,  the  penal 
laws  of  England  be  compared  with 
those  of  France,  where  the  Jacobite 
clergy  of  Ireland  were  educated,  and 
let  the  judgment  for  or  agunst 
England  be  pronounced,  after  assign- 
ing due  value  to  all  these  extenuating, 
acknowledgments  and  circumstances. 


NOTE   TO   PAGE  460. 

Some  of  Mr.  0*Connell*s  admirers  and  p.inegyrists,  who  do  not  altogether 
approve  of  his  "  Memoir,*'  have  intimated  a  persuasion  that  were  he  to  write 
sketches  of  the  events  and  actors  of  his  own  times  he  would  confer  a  benefit  on  his 
country.  We  do  not  share  in  this^opinion.  Such  expressions  as  that  to  which  this  note 
is  appended  indispose  us  to  entertain  it.  The  writer  who  can  avail  himself  of  his 
office  as  a  historian,  to  calumniate  contemporaries  to  whom  he  is  politically  opposed, 
is  not  the  person  from  whom  we  could  feel  justified  in  expecting  an  instructive  or 
an  impartial  account  of  the  events  of  his  own  times. 

We  doubt  even  the  policy  of  indulging,  as  Mr.  O'Connell  does,  in  abuse  of  such 
personages  as  those  against  whom  his  invectives  are  directed.  To  tell  his  readers 
that  the  perpetrators  of  all  the  evils  which  he  says  have  been  inflicted  on  Ireland, 
were  the  Shaws,  and  Lcfroys,  and  Verncrs,  the  Wicklows,  and  Rodens,  and  Stanleys 
of  the  old  times,  is  to  hazard  in  the  judgments  of  all,  and  to  destroy  in  the  minds  of 
most,  the  effect  which  his  memoir  seems  intended  to  produce.  To  the  exertions  of 
some  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  whom  he  assails,  he  and  his  party  are  mainly 
indebted  for  their  privileges  and  power ;  to  the  benevolence  and  generosity  of  others 
a  grateful  people  have  made  frequent  acknowledgments.  When  landlords,  like 
Lord  Stanley  in  the  south,  like  Lord  Roden  and  Colonel  Verner  in  Ulster,  are  repre- 
sented as  the  types  of  old  oppressors,  must  it  not  be  an  inevitable  conclusion  that  the 
great  men  of  former,  as  well  as  of  more  recent  days,  have  been  grossly  calumniated. 

There  was  especial  bad  taste  in  bringing  forward  the  name  of  Verner  in  the 
manner  in  which  our  author  has  introduced  it.  Mr.  O'Connell  was  member  of  a 
parliamentary  committee,  from  which  Colonel  Verner  was  excluded  as  a  party  man, 
although  five  Roman  Catholics  were  permitted  to  form  part,  and  the  most  efficient 
part,  of  it.  Before  that  committee  the  life  and  habits  of  Colonel  Verner  were,  it 
might  be  said,  laid  bare,  and  (although  it  appeared  that  a  system  of  espionage 
had  been  established  round  him  by  stipendiaries  of  the  Whig  government)  nothing 
was  laid  bare  prejudicial  to  his  high  reputation  as  a  gentleman  and  a  landlord. 
After  having  seen  htm  pass  through  such  an  ordeal  with  honour,  it  comes  with  a 
peauliarly  bad  grace  from  Mr.  O'Connell  to  introduce  his  name  disrespectfully. 
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A  SCENE  IN  THE  LITE  OP  TORQUATO  TASSO. 

•T  mas  PAiDoB. 


It  was  evening;  and  a  bright  moon, 
riding  through  a  sky  whose  deep  blue 
was  unsullied  by  a  single  cloud,  shed 
its  flood  of  clear  cold  light  over  the 
fair  city  of  Florence;  brought  into 
strong  and  bold  relief,  the  outline  of 
the  lofty  hills  by  which  it  is  partially 
surrounded ;  gave  to  the  villa-studded 
plain  which  stretches  towards  Pisa, 
the  aspect  of  a  sheet  of  molten  silver ; 
made  the  fairy  bridge  of  the  Trinity 
look  like  a  band  of  ivory  linking  to- 
gether the  two  shores  of  the  lovely 
Amo,  whose  mimic  waves  were  danc- 
ing and  crisping  beneath  the  splen- 
dour of  the  hour  ;  slept  upon  the  lofty 
tower  of  the  cathedral ;  and  relieved, 
by  its  bright  flakes  of  light,  and  the 
long  deep  shadows  with  which  they 
were  contrasted,  the  heavy  Tuscan 
architecture  of  the  ducal  palace. 

In  a  spacious  apartment  of  that  regal 
habitation,  and  beside  a  high-arched 
casement,  which  was  widely  opened  to 
admit  the  moonlight  that  poured  across 
the  tapestry-covered  floor,  sat  a  lady, 
so  beautifbl,  that  although  forty  sum- 
mers had  already  passed  over  her  head, 
and  that  the  traces  of  both  care  and 
passion  were  written  upon  her  brow, 
she  seemed  to  have  defied  alike  time 
and  trial  to  rob  her  of  her  haughty 
and  excelling  loveliness.  It  was  the 
Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany,  the  wife 
of  Francesco  de  Medici,  the  celebra^ 
ted  and  worthless  Bianca  Cappella,  of 
whom  it  has  been  said  by  an  accom- 
plished writer  of  the  present  day,  that 
''her  story  was  a  romance  and  her 
death  a  tragedy."  Further  within  the 
chamber,  and  beyond  the  influence  of 
the  cold  light  which  rested  upon  the 
person  of  the  lady,  reclined  a  man 
aomo  fbur  or  Ave  years  her  junior, 
whose  lofty  and  well-proportioned  fi- 
gure gave  a  promise  of  strength  and 
vigour -which  was  negatived  by  the 
worn  and  langfuid  although  handsome 
countenance  above  it.  The  extraor- 
dinary magnificence  of  his  dress,  and 
the  mijestic  sprace  of  his  bearing, 
would  at  once  have  distinguished  him 
as  the  soverdgn  of  the  grand-duchy» 


and  the  representative  of  the  princely 
line  of  the  Medici,  without  the  witness 
of  the  elaborately-carved  shield,  bear- 
ing the  arms  of  his  house,  by  which  the 
tall  back  of  the  large  oaken  chair  in 
which  he  sat  was  surmounted,  and 
which  was  fully  revealed  in  the  strong 
light  of  a  silver  lamp  that  was  sua- 
pended  from  the  ceiling  immediately 
above  it.  He  held  a  paper  ib  his  handj 
upon  which  he  occasionally  dropped 
his  heavy  eyes,  though  rather,  as  it 
seemed,  instinctively,  than  from  any  in- 
clination to  decipher  its  contents.  But 
there  was  yet  another  individual  in  the 
chamber,  standing  a  few  paces  distant 
from  the  regal  pair,  and  immediately 
in  front  of  the  Grand  Duchess,  whose 
nobility,  based  upon  a  genius  which 
was  to  render  him  immortal,  was,  ne- 
vertheless, not  sufiiciently  recognised 
at  that  moment  to  entitle  him  to  a 
seat  in  so  august  a  presence.  The 
person  in  question  wore  a  plain  dress 
of  black  velvet,  fitted  closely  to  his  tall 
and  elastic  figure,  which  was  grace- 
fully rather  than  powerfully  moulded, 
and  was  principally  conspicuous  for 
the  exquisite  symmetry  of  his  limbs, 
and  for  a  certain  expression  of  lofty 
and  powerful  intellect^  which  made 
him,  despite  the  elevated  ranlf  and 
sumptuous  apparel  of  his  companions, 
by  far  the  most  prominent  and  inter- 
esting figure  of  the  group.  If,  how« 
ever,  this  were  the  first  impressioB 
produced  by  the  appearance  of  the  indi- 
vidual under  mention,  a  second  glance 
complicated  the  feeling  of  the  obser- 
ver, for  there  was  a  wild  and  wander- 
ing expression  in  his  large  deep  eve, 
and  an  occasional  restlessness  u  his 
manner,  which  told  that  the  flame 
within  burned  at  times  too  fiercely  for 
the  goodly  lamp  from  whence  it  em»> 
Dated,  and  that  it  had  been  fed  so  la- 
vishly as  to  endanger  all  within  the 
sphere  of  its  influence. 

Such  was  ToEQUATO  Tasso,  as,  in 
the  year  1585,  the  immortal  author 
of  the  Gerusalemme  Ltberata^  stood  a 
suppliant  before  the  sovereigns  of  Tus- 
cany. 
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The  ducal  houses  of  Medici  and 
Ferrara  had  been  long  at  feudj  and 
Tasso  had  warmly  espoused  the  party 
of   his    friend  and  patron,   Alfonso^ 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  to  whom,  in  terms 
of  grateful  affection,  he  had  dedicated 
his  wondrous  epic;   whose  sister  he 
had  loved  even  to  madness;  and  in 
whose  cause  he  had  put  forth  seve- 
ral writings,  in  which  he  had  deeply 
wounded  the  pride  of  the  Florentine 
nobility.     The  aberration  of  intellect 
of  which  h(i  had  been  occasionally  the 
victim  since  the  discovery  of  his  ill- 
fated  passion,  and  the  imprisonment 
by  which  it  was  followed,  had  so  tho- 
roughly unsettled  his  tastes  and  habits, 
that,  pursued  by  imaginary  evils,  he 
had  wandered  to  Turin,  to  Rome,  and 
thence  to  Sorrento ;  but  the  magnet 
around  which  all  the  deepest  feelings 
&f  his  nature  unceasingly  revolved, 
drew  him  back  once  more  to  Ferrara, 
where  the  violence  of  his  passion  for 
the  princess  Leonora  displayed  itself 
so  publiclyt  that  he  was  carried  as  a 
lunatic  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Anne. 
The  hypochondriacal  malady  deepened 
upon  him  in  his  compulsory  solitude  | 
but  conscious  that  his  incarceration, 
far  from  originating  in  vindictiveness 
on  the  part  of  Alfonso,  had  been  de- 
signed by  that  prince  rather  fts  a  boon 
than  a  punishment,  he  employed  his 
weary  leisure  in  writing  letters  to  the 
Italian  courts  imploring  their  inter- 
ference to  terminate  a  captivity  which 
he  believed  to  be  rapidly  undermining 
his  reason.     His  entreaties  were  at 
length  complied  with ;   and    on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Donna 
Virginia  de  Medici  with  Don  Cesare 
d'Este,  Tasso  withdrew  to  Mantua, 
and  a  short  time  afterwards,  when  a 
reconciliation  was  effected  between  the 
houses  of  Medici  and  Ferrara,  the 
Grand-Duchess  of  Tuscany  having  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  the  author  of  the 
Oerusalemme,  he  was  invited  to  Flo- 
rence by  the  sovereign,  who  seldom 
suffered  a  request  of  Bianoa  to  remain 
unsatisfied ;  while  Tasso,  on  his  side, 
pobably  feeling  that  Ferrara  was  no 
longer  to  him  the  home  which  it  had 
once  been,  and  still  imbued  with  that 
love  of  wandering  which  had  of  late 
years  formed  so  conspicuous  a  feature 
of  his  character,  readily  yielded  him- 
self to    the    invitation,   and  was  so 
courteously  received  bv  the  beautiful 
Bianca*  that,  after  celeorating  her  at- 


tractions in  a  score  of  deathless  lyrics, 
he  resolved  to  offer  his  services  to 
Francis,  and  to  attach  himself  to  the 
court  of  Tuscany. 

As  the  project  presented  itself,  he 
ascertained    that  the  Delia  Cruscan 
Academy,  which  had  constituted  it- . 
self  the  supreme  court  of  criticism  in 
Italy — ^perhaps,     partly  moved  by  a 
desire  to  ensure  its  own  popularity 
among  the  patricians  of  Florence,  whom 
he  had  so  deeply  offended — had  re- 
solved to  subject  to  the  ordeal  of  their 
shallow  and  verbal  analysis,  the  OerU' 
salemme ;  and  great  as  was  the  con- 
tempt in  which  he  individually  held 
their  decisions,  Tasso  was,  neverthe- 
less, aware  that  their  verdict  might 
operate  unfavourably  upon  the  mass  of 
his  countrymen,  who  were  utber  too 
indolent  or  too  prejudiced  to   form 
their  own  unbiassed  judgment  upon  a 
work  into  which  he  had  woven  the 
brightest  portion  of  his  genius.     Can 
it  be  wondered  at  that  this  reflection 
gave  strength  to  his  determination? 
He  hesitated  no  longer.     He  at  once 
addressed  a  letter  to  Francis,  in  which 
he  implored  his  protection  against  the 
attacks  which  he  had  been  taught  to 
expect,  and  which  were  to  involve  both 
his  person  and  his  writings  ;  and  in 
return  for  this  condescension,  he  vo- 
lunteered to  devote  all  his  energies, 
both  of  body  and  mind,  to  the  interests 
of  Tuscany.     But  the  Grand  Duke 
had  appropriated   the  affront  which 
Tasso  had « offered  to  the  Florentine 
aristocracy :  and  not  even  the  entrea- 
ties of  his  consort  could  shake  his  reso- 
lution for  revenge  upon  the  unhappy 
poet.     Vanity,  ambition,  and  the  love 
of  power,  alike  urged  Bianea  to  perse- 
vere in  her  endeavour  to  procure  the 
reception  of  Tasso  as  an  accredited 
member  of  the  court.     Every  endea- 
vour, both  on  her  pari,  and  on  that  of 
the  poet  himself,  had  hitherto  failed, 
and  >t  had  been  with  considerable  dif- 
ficulty that  the  Grand  Duke  had  been 
induced  to  grant  the  interview  which 
we  are  about  to  describe,  and  which 
had  commenced  by  a  presentation  of 
the  petition  which  Frauds  held  in  his 
hand,  and  over  which  as  he  received 
it  from  the  poet,  he  had  glanced  his 
eye  listlessly,  and  with  a  stolid  expres- 
sion of  countenance  which  almost  ren- 
dered .words  superfluous :  ''  I  cannot 
entertain  the  prayer  with  honour  to 
myself,"  he  said  coldly^  as  he  slowl;r 
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raised  his  heavy  eyoliHs,  and  looked 
from  the  paper  wliich  he  held  towards 
the  poet ;  **  for  not  even  your  skill, 
sir  hard,  can  hiind  m^  to  the  fact,  that 
we  of  Florence  are  indebted  to  the 
reconciliation  which  we  have  just  ef- 
fected with  the  house  of  Ferrara,  for 
the  proffer  of  Torquato  Tasso's  ser- 
vices." 

**  I  came  to  Florence  by  your  hig^h- 
ness's  invitation,"  was  the  somewhat 
haughty  reply. 

**  I  admit  the  fact ;  but  it  is  not  the 
less  certain  that  in  the  feud  which  has 
so  long  divided  the  courts  of  Ferrara 
and  Tuscany,  you  have  little  served 
my  interests  either  by  word  or  pen ; 
and  surely  you,  the  friend  of  princes, 
and  the  lyrist  of  royal  dames,  would 
not  lean  your  fortunes  upon  the  nobili 
artisti  of  Florence,*  or  il  giogo  della 
nuova  tirctnnide  della  casa  Medici — I 
believe  that  I  do  not  err  in  thus  re- 
porting your  own  words?" 

"  We  must  strive  to  overlook  the 
intemperance  of  his  language  in  the 
brilliancy  of  his  genius,*'  said  Bianca, 
with  a  gracious  smile,  intended  to  blunt 
the  edge  of  the  Grand  Duke*8  sar- 
casm. "  Suffer  the  graceful  composi- 
tions which  he  has  lately  addressed  to 
myselfy  my  lord,  to  counteract,  in  your 
mind,  the  hasty  expressions  wrung 
from  him  by  party  feeling." 

*•  If  report  wrong  him  not,"  pur- 
sued Francis,  who  evidently  enter- 
tained a  great  distaste  to  the  poet, 
"his  homage  to  the  sex  does  not 
always  confine  itself  to  adulatory  son- 
nets ;  even  where  the  strong  barriers 
of  birth  and  station  might  compel  him 
to  a  more  guarded  worship  ;  and  your 
highness  has  rather  to  thank  his  ne- 
cessities than  his  sincerity  for  the  ver- 
bal incense  which  he  has  offered  at 
your  shrine." 

As  the  Grand  Duke  spoke,  Ta5so 
advanced  a  couple  of  paces  towards 
him  ;  his  eye  burnt  with  light,  his 
lofty  figure  dilated,  and  he  crushed 
between  his  hands  the  velvet  cap  which 
he  had  withdrawn  on  bis  entrance 
into  the  apartment.  Every  nerve  qui- 
f  vered,  and  his  beauty  was  almost  fear- 
ful as  he  shook  back  the  dark  mass  of 
curling  hair  which  fell  low  along  his 
cheeks,  while  a  smile,  that  was  half 


bitterness  and  half  defiance,  j*hy  i 
about  his  lip.  The  eyes  of  Frai.  - 
were  fixed  upon  him  at  the  moir.f .  ♦ : 
for  he  designed  that  not  only  the  in' } 
with  which  he  spoke,  but  also  thesnl^ 
ject  to  which  he  had  made  alla^i  •: , 
should  wound  the  sensitive  spirit  nt' 
his  listener;  yet,  nevertheles5,  tbtri 
was  something  so  overpowering  in  t!  *• 
wild  emotion  which  his  words  had  cou- 
jured  up,  that  he  suffered  himself  t'> 
be  interrupted  almost 'unconscioas}\, 
when  the  poet  vehemently  exclaimed— 

"  You  do  well  to  reproach  me,  hit 
lord  duke,  and  to  cast  back  upon  mv 
spirit  the  load  which  it  has  long  brr; 
striving  to  shake  oflT!  It  is  true  t^.-it 
I  have  loved — deeply  and  passionati  Ij 
—as  those  only  can  love  who  look  U-- 
yond  earth  and  earthly  things  for  fix  t 
to  feed  the  fire  which  consumes  thtm. 
I  have  loved  and  suffered — the  K  art 
does  not  study  place  or  pedigree  wht-ti 
it  gives  itself  away ;  for  where  it  U 
warm  and  honest,  it  must  io  erin 
case  ennoble  the  object  of  its  won^hsfi 
And  yet,  men  who  bow  down  bet*  '-f 
an  ermine-bordered  mantle  and  a  c-in 
tering  star,  called  it  madness  io  Tor- 
quato Tasso  to  love  perfection,  becau^r 
it  was  so  robed.  Out  on  the  s^t^ 
phants  I  One  throb  of  such  a  p«5>:«  n 
was  worth  the  lip-service  of  a  cen- 
tury." 

The  enthusiast  paused  for  a  n  -> 
ment,  and  the  Grand-Duke  was  at*:/, 
to  speak,  when  the  Lady  Bianea,  wbt.«» 
flushing  eye  and  burning  cheek  N^ 
trayed  how  deeply  she  had  been  m<>*f*i 
by  the  energy  of  the  poet,  made  a  p**- 
ture  of  silence,  as  she  looked  impi  '• 
ingly  toirards  her  consort. 

•«  And  what  though  I  stand  M- '« 
your  highness,  proffering  fethi  t 
the  house  of  Medici,"  pursued  Ti*-  • 
proudly,  "  I  am  no  vulgar  pUbc  r. 
unworthy  of  the  service  that  1  Hfi. 
I  am  the  son  of  that  Bergamo  Ti*-* 
who,  not  content  with  the  tm»u'  < 
nobility  of  his  birth,  renderrd  brn-  ■ 
honoured  bv  his  virtues,  Bod  dt*-:  '^ 
guished  by  his  genius,  and  u{»<in  vt-  ^ 
tomb  it  was  held  sufficient  to  ip*rr  ••< 
the  words,  Otsa  Brmardi  Tnt»t.  i*^ 
myself,  my  lord,  my  only  eTim<»  ^^* 
been  that  I  have  clung  too  cK**  •? 
to  the  cause  which  I  espoused ;  )''-^ 


•  Tasso,  during  the  court  I  v  oontrovcrsv  in    which  be  supported  the  part) 
bis  patron,  bad  so  designated  the  FloreotJne'  nobility. 
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surely,  if  your  highness  hath  founH  it 
meet  to  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship 
to  the  sovereign  of  Ferrara,  it  may  be 
also  fitly  granted  to  those  to  whom  he 
has  vouchsafed  his  friendship.*' 

"  Tasso  pleads  well,  my  lord,"  said 
the  Grand  Duchess,  '*  and,  I  trusty 
not  vainly.  As  he  has  truly  stated, 
he  is  no  common  suppliant ;  his  fame 
is  bruited  throughout  Italy ;  and  if  he 
be  but  just  to  his  own  powers,  he  will 
be  an  ornament  to  the  court  of  Tus- 
cany." 

"  The  academy  judges  otherwise," 
said  Francis,  drily. 

A  withering  curl  of  scorn  played 
about  the  mouth  of  the  poet.  "  And 
shall  a  Medici  bow  down  his  judgment 
to  such  a  fiat,**  he  exclaimed  con- 
temptuously. *'  Shall  a  Medici  consent 
to  test  the  outpourings  of  genius  by 
the  verdict  of  a  bench  of  dullards, 
who  suffer  the  bright  spark  of  thought 
emitted  by  the  spirit  to  escape  them, 
while  they  are  struggling  amid  the  sea 
of  words  upon  which  it  scintillates? 
Shall  a  Medici  content  himself  to  deal 
with  those  emanations  of  intellect 
with  which  the  Creator  has  permitted 
his  creatures,  from  time  to  time,  to 
light  up  the  dull  materialism  of  a  sen- 
sual and  selfish  world,  as  the  school- 
boy cons  his  daily  task  ?  What  are 
love,  ambition,  fame — save  as  the  spi- 
rit robes  them  with  its  own  brightness, 
and  invests  them  with  its  own  glory  ? 
What  is  even  life  itself,  save  a  hideous 
skeleton,  until  the  glowing  draperies 
of  mind  have  been  flung  over  it,  and 
lent  a  grandeur  and  a  grace  to  the 
crude  mass  beneath  them?  Let  the 
Delia  Cruscan  sages  cavil  at  words — 
'tis  their  vocation — and  the  extent  of 
their  intellectual  power  will  reach  no 
further  than  to  make  them  the  world's 
gibe ;  but  the  house  of  Medici  and  the 
author  of  the  Oerusalemme  look  for  a 
worthier  and  a  prouder  immortality  !*' 

^*  I  am  content  to  share  mine  with 
the  academy,"  was  the  cold  reply  of 
the  Grand-Duke.  ''  We  will  detain 
you  no  longer,  sir.  Her  highness 
thanks  you  for  the  courtly  phrases  in 
which  you  have  done  her  homage ; 
and  I  add  my  own  acknowledgments 
for  the  proffer  you  have  made  of  you  i- 


talents  and  services  to  the  court  of 
Tuscany.  While  you  continue  in  Flo- 
rence, all  honour  shall  be  paid  to  you 
as  my  invited  guest,  even  by  the  nobili 
artisti,  for  whom  you  h<ave  expressed 
so  sovereign  a  contempt ;  but  I  can* 
not  interfere  with  the  decisions  of  the 
academy." 

"  I  shall  not  urge  you  further,  my 
lord  duke,"  said  the  poet,  "  nor  will 
I  longer  intrude  upon  your  hospita- 
lity. Futurity  will  be  the  judge  be- 
tween me  and  my  critics.  Florence 
has  gi*anted  a  lordly  tomb  alike  to 
Michael  Angelo  and  to  Machiavcl, 
and  perchance  Rome  will  not  refuse 
a  resting-place  to  the  ashes  of  Tor- 
quato Tasso." 

"  You  speak  gloomily,  signor,"  said 
Bianca  Capella,  in  her  softest  and  most 
sympathising  tone. 

"  Not  so,  madam,  although  per- 
chance somewhat  solemnly ;  for  such 
a  grave  as  I  aspire  to  gain  will  not  be 
lightly  won.  Fare  you  well,  lady. 
This  was  my  last  appeal ;  and  to- 
morrow I  depart.  I  leave  my  grati- 
tude with  your  highnesses — it  has 
been  nobly  earned,  and  regally  com- 
pelled." 

'^  At  least,  sir  poet,  wear  this  trin- 
ket, to  recall  sometimes  to  your  me- 
mory Bianca  of  Tuscany,'*  said  the 
Grand  Duchess,  and  while  she  spoke 
she  withdrew  a  heavy  chain  of  gold 
from  her  neck,  which,  as  Tasso  knelt 
before  her,  she  flung  over  his  head ; 
and  then,  extending  towards  him  her 
small  and  beautiful  hand,  which  he 
pressed  with  reverence  to  his  lips,  she 
added  graciously — "  Whatever  may  be 
the  decree  of  the  academy,  rest  as- 
sured that  you  leave  behind  you  warm 
firiends  in  Florence,  who  will  rejoice 
in  your  prosperity." 

'*  Heaven  prosper  the  Grand  Duchy  I" 
murmured  "Tasso,  in  a  low  deep  voice ; 
and  when  he  had  risen  from  his  knee, 
and  made  a  profound  obedience  to 
Francis  de  Medici,  which  was  cour- 
teously but  coldly  returned,  he  quitted 
the  apartment,  and  hurriedly  withdrew 
from  the  precincts  of  the  palace. 

Early  on  the  morrow,  Torquato 
Tasso  was  on  his  way  to  Rome. 
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THE    TAKING   OF    ARQUES. 

A   LEGEND  OF   THE   WARS  OF   THE   LEAGUE. 
BT  CHABLa  MBTKT. 

The  Castle  of  Arques  is  a  ruin  now. 
But  a  beautiful  ruin,  we  must  allow^ 

With  its  crumbling  wall 

Too  solid  to  fall* 
And  its  gate»  and  its  moat  with  no  water  at  all. 

'Twas  built  on  a  hill, 

And  it  stands  there  still, 
O'erhanging  a  church  of  the  olden  tiroe> 
Which  is  worth  a  visit  before  you  climb. 
Besides  two  inns,  where  theyVe  nothing  but  eggs. 
And  very  thin  cider  in  wooden  kegs  ; 
Some  farms,  and  the  villa  of  Madame  Clarke, 
All  on  the  high  road  to  the  chateau  d' Arques. 

When  summer  sets  in, 

And  pic-nics  begin, 
When  Dieppe  is  crowded  and  Paris  is  thin, 

'Tis  the  fashion  to  start 

In  carriage  or  cart. 
Or  mounted  on  boiiriques,  which  (joking  apart) 
Are  nothing  but  donkeys,  or  else  in  a  InUt 
Where  they  bear  any  squeezing  without  OYty  fuss : 
Some  with  daintieSf  whose  flavour  would  charm  e*en  a  wiUli 
And  some  with  cream  cheeses  quite  fresh  from  Neufduilei* 
Rich,  poor,  old  and  young,  and  all  ripe  for  a  lark* 
A  diner  sur  V  herhe  at  the  Castle  of  Arques. 

But  there  was  a  time  when  within  its  walls 
Stood  banquet  chambers  and  council  balls. 
When  the  merry  laughter  of  damsels  fair^ 
And  the  tramp  of  warriors  echoed  there; 
When  a  banner  waved  from  its  turret  high. 
And  the  moat  around  it  was  never  dry ; 
When  to  hold  it  long  was  a  task  of  glory, 
Apropos  to  which  I'll  tell  you  a  story. 

In  the  days  of  the  League, 

When  strife  and  intrigue 

Armed  each  fierce  zealot*s  hand 

With  the  Bpear  and  the  brand, 
When  Beligion  was  named  but  to  sanctify  crime. 
And  the  death-signal  tolled  in  St.  Germain's  deep  cbine: 
When  France  lay  divided,  when  bigotry,  steeling 
The  heart  to  each  tender  and  natural  feeling, 
O'er  tlie  once  ha})py  hearth  scattered  discord  and  woes 
'Twas  then,  and  *tis  sweet  to  say,  long,  long  ago^ 
That  one  morning  alone  in  his  council  room  sat 
Dieppe's  hardy  old  governor^  Emar  de  Cbattes. 

In  form  ha  was  spare. 

Not  o'erburthencd  with  hMtr, 
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For  hit  head  save  one  lock  at  the  top  was  quite  bare : 
But  though  I've  allowed  you  this  secret  to  share. 
Don't  imagine  tliat  ev'rj  one  then  was  aware 
Of  a  fact  he  concealed  with  much  trouble  and  care, 
Bt  wearing  a  smart,  at  the  same  time  a  light  cap, 
\\  hich  he  never  took  off  till  he  put  on  his  nightcap. 

He  sat  deep  in  thought,  but  'twas  easy  to  sec 
That  grief  had  no  share  in  his  long  reverie  ; 
For  the  iimile  on  his  lip,  and  the  flash  of  his  eye. 
As  he  drained  a  huge  goblet  of  Bunrnndy  dry. 
To  any  such  fancy  at  onoe  gave  the  lie : 
And  he  muttered  at  times  a  few  words,  as  he  thought, 
"  Parbieu  !  mcrfs  Urpteursf  we'll  trick  'em,  rare  snort  ;** 
Then  grew  rather  impatient,  and  walked  up  and  aown. 
And  the  smile  on  his  brow  was  exchanged  for  a  frown: 
And  he  sent  for  the  guard — **  Go,  look  out  at  the  gate. 
The  plan  must  tiave  failed,  or  they'd  not  be  so  late." 
Then  he  walked  rather  quicker,  a  light  charuon  humming, 
Only  pausing  to  ask — **  Is  there  any  one  coming?'* 

We  must  change  the  scene  to  Arques's  high  towers. 

And  put  back  our  clocks  a  few  short  hours. 

From  sunny  noon  to  the  dawn  of  day, 

An  excusable  licence,  as  poets  sav. 

The  sentry  yawned  as  his  watch  he  kept, 

And  envied  the  lucky  folks  who  slept — 

And  vowed  in  secret,  if  erer  he 

By  hook  or  by  crook  should  a  captain  be. 

He'd  sleep  all  night,  and  doze  all  day, 

Whaterer  the  League  or  the  King  might  say. 

An  hour  flew  past,  and  the  sun  mounted  higher, 
The  sentinel's  U-gs  were  beginning  to  tire. 
The  sleefiers  awoke,  and  the  Captain  came  down, 
In  a  black  velvet  skulUcap,  and  gay  morning  gown: 

Then  he  crossed  the  great  hall. 

And  came  out  on  the  wall, 
To  visit  each  |H)st,  and  the  muster  to  call ; 
Then  he  saw  two  poor  spies  both  hung  up  by  the  neck  fxst. 
Had  the  cars  of  a  third  slit,  and  went  into  breakfast* 

And  huch  a  break fjist  1  veal  and  ham, 
Pork  and  poultry,  beef  and  lamb. 
Pair,  naimiffricagAC, 
Venison,  kid,  and  tamgUer: 
(/apon,  pheasant,  brawn  and  chine, 
Flasks  of  ev'ry  kind  of  wine ; 
Kv'ry  choice  and  dainty  dish, 
Kv  ry  thing  excepting  fish  I 

The  Captain  frowned, 

As  he  lookcfl  around. 
And  he  clenched  his  flst,  and  his  teeth  bo  ground. 

"  Again,"  he  cried, 

««  Am  I  defied  ? 
fs  ikU  the  way  mv  tablets  supplied  ? 
No  fish  for  a  week  thouf^h  so  near  the  sea-side  1 

Save  the  taaleleta  trout  m  the  stream  hard  hj,  i 

And  tboM  we  c«n*t  catch,  for  we  havea't  a  tf !  i 
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Look  out,  sir  caterer,  dost  thou  see 
Those  rascals  swinging  on  yonder  tree  ? 
Thou  dost — well  then,  I've' a  word  for  theei 
That  bough's  big  enough  to  carry  three  1 

And  beware. 

For  I  swear 
Par  le  roi  Dagobert, 
If  I  find  to-morrow  no  better  fare» 
Thou  shalt  furnish  a  meal  for  the  crows  up  there ! 

The  caterer  trembled  in  mute  dismay, 

And  'twas  long  ere  he  ventured  a  word  to  say. 

Save  "  Ilelas  /"  and  "  oh  my  I"  aud  ••  alack  and  a  day !" 

Till  he  cried,  while  his  knees  in  his  fright  knocked  together, 

'*  Great  Captain,  /  am  not  to  blame,  but  the  weather  ! 

I've  sent  boats  to  sea  for  fish,  ever  so  many, 

It  isn*t  my  fault  if  they  haven't  caught  any ; 

Ev'ry  vessel  and  smack 

Was  forced  to  put  back. 
For  the  winds  were  so  rough,  and  the  sky  was  so  black, 
Mais  fesp^re,*' — here  he  paused,  for  a  sound  struck  bia  ear» 

A  sound  which,  'twas  clear. 

Gave  him  pleasure  to  hear, 
For  he  broke  into  something  not  unlike  a  cheer: 
E'en  the  Captain  smiled  grimly,  and  ev'ry  one  present* 
Who  before  had  looked  doleful,  now  tried  to  look  pleasant ; 
When  in  rushed  a  soldier,  strict  etiquette  scorning, 
"  Such  fish,  sir,  soles,  flounders,  and  ail  caqght  this  morning!'' 

At  the  castle-gate  about  a  score. 

There  might  have  been  less  and  there  might  have  been  morr. 
Of  fishermen  stood  with  an  ample  store 
'  In  baskets  with  coarse  cloth  covered  o'er: 

While  to  tantalise 

The  sentries'  eyes, 
Ev'ry  now  and  then  the  cloth  would  rise. 
And  a  sole  or  a  flounder  its  tail  would  shake, 
As  if  to  say,  "  we're  all  wide  awake,'* 
And  to  prove  what  the  men  by  St.  Etienne  swore» 
They  were  all  in  the  water  an  hour  before. 

* 

The  caterer  came  to  the  gate  in  a  trice, 
Chose  out  the  best  fish,  and  inquired  the  price ; 

"  Ahem  I'*  said  the  men, 

"  If  you  pick  'em,  why  then, 
Tho'  they're  worth  fifteen  crowns,  you  shall  have  *era  for  ten/* 

'*  Ten  I  a  fine  price  to  fix  I 

Come,  1  offer  you  six!" 
"  Not  enough  by  two  crown?,  say  nineP    "  Seven  or  nix! 
Don't  you  see  out  of  seven  crowns  five  at  least  are  gain ; 
Money  in  hand,  too,  now  is  it  a  bargain  ? 

"  Take  this  for  our  answer!"  tho  spokesman  replied, 
Drawing  out  a  loo^  knife  which  hung  down  at  bis  side. 
And  which  under  his  clothes  he  had  managed  to  hide ; 
While  his  comrades  showed  their  knives,  and  rushed  thro*  tbeg>'''» 
Which  the  guards  did  all  they  could  to  stop,  but  too  late ; 

And  one  of  them  drew 

Out  a  horn,  which  he  blew» 
Till  the  shrill  signal  brought  a  firesh  party  to  view. 
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From  ft  snqg  unboaoade  rerj  netr  the  mad  entry* 
Where  they  had  been  lying  nnieen  by  the  sentry. 

Aksl  for  poor  caterer,  quickly  brought  down 

By  A  most  unmiitAkonble  crack  on  the  crown» 

While  the  fish«  about  which  there  had  been  aoch  a  polhery 

Lay  scattered  around  him  one  over  the  other ; 

The  drums  beat  to  arms,  but  the  drummers  soon  fled, 

And  tried  hard  to  escape  being  knocked  on  the  head ; 

While  the  valoroos  Captain  frowned  fiercer  than  erer. 

And  rowed  he  would  nerer  surrender,  no  never  I 

But  yet,  strange  to  say. 

When  commanded  to  lay 
Down  h»  sword  by  the  victors,  he  never  said  nay, 
But  made  haste  with  the  very  best  grace  to  obey ; 
So  they  sent  him  to  Dieppe  soon  after  the  fray 
On  his  favourite  horse  (lor  they  hadn't  a  diay,) 
As  a  prisoner  out  of  the  common  way  1 

Sir  Emar  de  Chattes  on  the  ramparts  stood. 

In  a  rather  impatient  and  ansry  mood. 

And  he  asked  ev*rY  soldier  who  ran  to  and  fro, 

**  Do  you  see  nothm^  yet?**  and  they  all  answered  **  NoT 

Now  a  German  in  his  place  would  then  have  said  **  So  !** 

But  being  a  Frenchman,  he  merely  cried  '<  Oh !" 

And,  Fm  sorry  to  add, 

Used  some  words  rery  bad» 
Such  as  one  might  expect  from  an  omnibus  cad, 
Or  a  Billingsgate  damsel,  who  has  them  onite  pat. 
But  not  from  a  knight  like  Sir  Emar  de  Chattes. 

Hark !  what  means  that  shout  ? 

Off  hurries  a  scout 
Towards  the  old  gate  of  Dieppe  in  haste  to  find  out ; 

And  the  sentinels  strain 

Their  eyes,  but  in  vain, 
To  see  what  is  coming  below  in  the  lane ; 
Tho*  they  hear  horses*  feet  in  the  distaooe  quite  plain. 
Yet  a  turn  in  the  road  shuts  out  all  firom  their  view : 
Hark  1  the  noise  and  the  shoots  are  oommendng  anew. 
And  the  scout,  overcome  with  fatigue  and  the  lwat» 
Mounts  the  ramparts,  and  falls  at  the  governor's  feel ; 

«•  'Tis  done,  sir, 

We*ve  won,  sir. 

As  sure  as  a  sun,  Wf 
The  fflory  is  yours,  and  the  castle*s  Kinff  Harry's  own  I 
Parbieu  t  they've  nabbed  both  the  Captain  and  garrlsoiil 


Reader,  if  ever  you  happen  to  stray 
Near  the  old  chateau  with  its  mins  grey, 
Youll  not  forget  this  fiunous  fray, 
Thovtth  ages  since  then  have  passed  away ; 
But  if  you*re  polite,  (and  I  don*t  donbt  fiUQ 
And  a  loyal  subject,  youll  take  off  yoor  hat 
In  respect  to  the  manes  of  Emar  de  Chattes. 
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PiraposB  and  performancei  design 
nnd  execntion-^rarely  correspond  and 
bear  witness  for  each  other  with  so 
much  felicity  as  in  this  beautiful  and 
unpretending  little  volume.  It  was 
prepared*  the  author  informs  us,  with- 
out originally  any  thought  of  publica- 
tion ;  and  it  bearsi  throughout*  traces 
which  prove  that  it  was  composed  only 
in  favourable  moments*  when  the 
author  was  drawn  to  his  task  by  the 
attraction  of  love — ^not  driven  to  it  by 
the  stem  compulsion  of  ungrateful 
labour. 

"  The  series  of '  Pastoral  Annals'  here 
presented  to  the  public,  was  commenced 
at  an  early  period  of  the  author's  pro* 
fesstonal  life — ^primarily  under  the  im- 
pression, that  a  labour  of  such  a  nature 
might  tend  to  exercise  him  in  habits  of 
composition  of  a  familiar  kind,  as  a  pre- 
lude to  more  sustained  and  serious 
effort ;  subsequently,  when  the  number 
of  facts  recorded*  had  Increased  to  a 
considerable  amount,  be  conceived  the 
idea  that  at  some  undefined  period  they 
might  interest  or  amuse  his  own  or  his 
friends'  leisure  hours— and  so  he  per- 
severed." 

We  thank  the  author  for  his  perse- 
verence*  and  trust  that  the  extracts 
we  subjoin  will  satisfy  the  reader 
that  we  have  reason  to  be  gratefbl. 
Take  the  fbllowing  as  an  example  of 
scenic  description — the  time  near  suq« 
set*  the  evening  serene:— 

"  Far  below — ^for  the  elevation  to 
which  I  had  attained  was  about  five  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  cham- 
paign country — an  extensive  plain  spread 
Itself  almost  as  fkr  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  Winding  through  woodlands  and 
downs,  and  by  many  a  hamlet  and  vil- 
lage, with  church  and  tower  and  spire, 
and  lavish  of  passing  graces  on  the  few 
seats  of  our  tbinly-sown  gentry  along 
which  it  flowed,  a  river  wnite  as  silver 

Jmrsued  its  way,  till  lost  in  an  immense 
ake.  That  again,  vast  as  a  sea,  was 
terminated  by  a  range  of  not  very  lofly 
mountains,  on  whose  summits  rested  the 
gathering  clouds  of  ni^ht.  The  even- 
mg,  the  silence — for  if  any,  none  but 


distant  sounds  reached  my  ear,  and  be- 
tween the  effect  of  distant  sounds  upon 
the  mind,  and  perfect  stillness,  there  is 
an  affinity  which  I  have  often  remarked, 
without  finding  a  satisfactory  solution ; 
— ^the  glorious  prospect  before  me — 
lovelv,  soft,  and  placid  also — ^the  unde- 
finable  sentiment,  that  though  in  my 
native  land,  I  yet  was  encompassed  by 
a  people  as  distinct  from  myself  as  the 
innabit&nts  of  China,  or  Lapland ; — ^the 
occasion  on  which  I  came ; — ^the  struggle 
which  my  own  ancestors  had  made,  and 
millions  likewise  of  their  fellow-men,  to 
burst  the  bonds  of  Romish  thraldom ; — 
the  oropfress  of  truth  throughout  the 
world — Its  partial  withdrawal,  its  varied 
fortunes — ^now  flickering  as  if  unable  to 
maintain  a  steady  flame — now  blazing 
as  a  meteor,  and,  alas !  as  quickly  ex- 
piring;— and  at  length  prophecy,  like 
some  great  musical  composer  ere  the 
piece  eoncludes,  drawing  together  all 
the  scattered  melodies,  and  in  one  grand 
harmonious  pe^  uniting  each  simplest 
and  each  loftiest  tone.  So  (thought  1) 
shall  that  '  sure  word'  vindicate  the 
providence  of  God,  and  stamp  the  im- 
press of  his  sovereignty,  and  the  triumph 
of  insulted  truth,  on  the  closing  scene 
of  this  earth's  dispensation." 

The  following  passage  of  mingled 
narrative  and  description  possesses  a 
moral  interest  of  no  ordinary  charac- 
ter. The  situation  is  one  of  breath- 
less suspense*  and  all  the  accessaries 
of  nature — the  accidents  of  light  and 
shade*  silence*  solitude*  motion*  repose 
—all  things  of  sight  and  sound  are 
made  subordinate  to  the  effect  to  be 
produced ;  and  the  whole  scene  is 
represented*  in  language  most  happily 
selected*  and  in  which  the  absence  of 
exaggeration  is  felt  as  a  distinguish- 
ing and  positive  characteristic.  In 
such  language  objects  are  seen  by  the 
light*  and  in  the  atmosphere*  in  which 
they  appear  to  beet  advantage.  The 
writer  is  residing  in  a  solitary  man- 
sion* in  a  district  where  Protestants 
are  few,  and  at  a  season  of  much  poli- 
tical disquiet. 

"  The  night  was,  as  I  have  said, 
bright  moonlight — ^bright  indeed  in  an 
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unusual  degree; — and  well  was  the 
lovely  scene  on  which  they  fell,  worthy 
the  placid  beams  of  our  softly-shiniDg 
satellite.  Distant  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  house  in  which  I  lived,  lay  an 
immense  lake,  stretching  far  away  to 
the  southward^  the  extreme  limit  being 
lost  in  a  faintly -coloured  haze.  Its 
breadth,  which  may  have  been  about 
four  miles,  was  d'lstinctly  traceable ;  low 
mountains  of  brown  heatliy  pasturage, 
whose  height  was  considerably  magni*> 
fied  by  the  shadows  thrown  on  the  water 
from  a  few  small  islands,  bounded  it  on 
either  side.  The  shape  of  the  shore  or 
surrounding  highlands  was  not  pecu- 
liarly striking,  and  only  bold  in  one  or 
two  spots ;  but  there  was  an  expanse  of 
water  and  of  land,  and  when  these  are 
blended  in  the  same  view,  it  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  pleasing;  and  besides, 
at  the  time  I  write  of  it  was  between- 
one  and  two  in  the  morning,  and  a  bright 
moon  shone. 

"  After  gaxing  for  some  minutes  with 
intense  interest  upon  the  enchanting 
spectacle,  I  raised  the  window  with  the 
utmost  caution,  so  that  I  might  not  oc- 
casion any  noUe,  and  stood  a  little  re- 
tired, to  avoid  the  possibility  of  being 
observed.  Yet  what  eyes  were  likely 
to  behold  me,  unless  those  of  the  glorious 
planet  which  shed  its  silvery  rays  in  miid 
profusion  around  ?  or  perliaps,  too,  the 
more  distant  prying  of  '  some  calmly 
conscious  star  ?' 

"  For  a  while  I  scanned  the  objects  be- 
fore me  with  keen  and  anxious  scrutiny, 
and  listened  as  if  I  was  all  ear.  But 
not  a  sound  reached  me — no,  not  a  rust- 
ling shrub  or  blade  demonstrated  the 
theory  of  universal  motion,  or  spoke  the 
voice  of  nature  through  any  of  her  count- 
less organs. 

*<  To  me  it  seemed — soperi^  was  the 
stillness — as  if  the  sense  of  bearing  were 
unnecessary  to  complete  the  happiness 
of  man.  The  vigilance  of  the  watchman 
soon  gave  place  to  a  species  of  medita- 
tion scarcely  to  be  called  contemplative. 
That  in  its  turn  was  fast  passing  into  a 
state  of  dreamy  reverie,  to  which  bed 
and  a  closed  casement  would  have  offered 
a  fitting  and  acceptable  hospitality,  when 
my  musings  were  disturbed  by  a  half» 
uttered  growl  from  my  four-footed  com- 
panion. Be  had  indeed  disdained  to  use 
more  feet  than  his  roaster  during  the 
period  I  have  described.  With  paws 
resting  upon  the  window-seat,  and  hind 
feet  firmly  set  on  the  floor,  the  wakeful 
creature  surveyed  the  scene.  Whether 
he  partook  of  my  reOections,  or  that  bis 
mind  was  occupied  by  some  more  origi- 
nal sentiments,  I  am  unable  to  affirm 
with  the  certitude  becoming  a  narrator 
of  facts,  and  therefore  forbear  to  pledge 


my  truth  to  what  I  cannot  maintain. 
This,  however,  I  declare,  that  the  half- 
growl  above  mentioned  startled  me — as 
valiant  soldiers  have  assured  me  the 
preluding  gun  has  roused  them — from. 
It  might  be,  a  profound  sleep,  to  the 
strife  and  danger  of  a  bloody  battle. 
Off  to  the  rear,  like  the  women  and 
baggage  of  the  army,  went  all  my  ro- 
mance, accompanied  by  sundry  detach- 
ments of  the  '  sublime  and  beautiful,* — 
who,  somewhat  like  our  *  Braves  Beiges' 
at  Waterloo,  acted  on  that  wisest  of 
principles,  the  '  sauve  qui  peut,'  before 
a  shot  was  fired.  These  all  being  placed 
in  safety,  I  bent  my  manlier  energies 
towards  the  field.  Still,  thoueh  strain- 
ing every  faculty,  I  saw  notning,  and 
heard  nothing.  I  almost  envied  the 
calm  repose  of  nature.  A  moment  more, 
and  my  little  dog  growled  again.  The 
shock  to  my  nerves  was  less  powerful, 
bnt  more  convincing  than  before.  No 
doubt  now  remained  in  my  mind,  that 
the  whole  world  was  not  all  asleep.  I 
looked,  and  listened  with  palpitating 
eagerness  for  about  a  minute,  when  I 
perceived  several  human  figures  crossing 
mr  lawn,  between  my  house  and  the 
lake,  at  about  fbur  hundred  yards  dis- 
tance. They  carried  arms  upon  their 
shoulders — whether  spades,  or  pikes,  or 
muskets,  I  could  not  determine;  but 
their  glancing  in  the  moonbeams  proved 
them  to  be  metal.  They  marched  in 
order,  as  well  as  I  could  distin^ish, 
two  and  two,  preserving  the  strictest 
silence ;  in  number  probably  about  tliirty, 

"  The  party,  which  was  now  hxW  in  view 
had  emerged  from  the  shadow  of  a  hill ; 
— whence  they  had  come,  or  whithef 
going,  I  could  not  tell.  Their  move- 
ment was  in  a  parallel  direction  to  the 
parsonage,  and  somewhat  inclining  to- 
wards the  lake.  It  was  therefore  to  be 
inferred  that,  if  at  all,  I  was  not  their 
first  or  immediate  object.  But  notwith- 
standing this  reprieve,  I  confess  myself 
totally  incapable  of  describing  the  feel- 
ings with  wnich  I  surveyed  this  formid- 
able band.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on 
the  humility  and  confidence  with  which 
I  cast  myself  on  Him  who  is  the  strength 
of  our  head  in  the  day  of  battle,  or 
how  affecting  were  the  emotions  which 
crowded  round  my  heart,  as  my  distant 
home  with  all  its  loved  associations  rose 
fondly  in  my  thoughts.  Alone,  and 
without  prospect  of  succour,  though  not 
indisposed  to  use  to  the  very  \itmost  the 
slender  means  of  defence  which  I  pos- 
sessed, I  still  felt  painfullv,  almost  de- 
spairiugly,  conscious  of  ttieir  total  in* 
sufficiency  to  accomplish  that  object. 

"  It  might  be,^  and  circumstances  proved 
it  so,  that  there  was  no  present  danger ; 
but  neither  was  there  any  self-deception 
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as  to  the  fact.  The  body  of  men  I  looked 
on  was  no  phantom  of  a  distempered 
brain,  peopling  the  wild  heath  with  vi- 
sionary forms,  but  a  roal  array  of  pea- 
sants, stark  and  resolute — men  sworn 
to  obey  a  leader  they  had  never  seen, 
and  with  whose  name  or  abode  they  were 
unacquainted — ^men'who,  in  blind  obe- 
dience to  a  mysterious  command,  had 
left  house,  and  fire,  and  bed,  to  assem- 
ble in  arms  beneath  the  glimpses  of  the 
midnight  moon — ^who  had  voluntarily 
subjected  themselves  to  the  severities  of 
military  discipline  and  the  perils  conse- 
quent on  violated  laws  ;--.men,  in  fine, 
who,  ere  they  engaged  in  these  dark 
enterprises,  pledged  their  souls,  by  all 
the  horrid  rites  which  ever  bound 
Christian  or  heathen  in  helKsh  confe- 
deracy, to  wreak  the  unsated,  the  un- 
satiable  vengeance  of  long  centuries 
upon  the  doomed  head  of  every  Pro- 
testant they  might  be  directed  to  de- 
stroy." 

Our  author,  although  thus  sensible 
of  misery  and  danger  occasioned  by 
religious  discord,  and  by  the  pestilent 
conspiracy  which  it  nurtures^  is  capa- 
ble of  discerning  the  presence  of  a  ge- 
nerous spirit  wherever  it  is  to  be 
foiind,  in  antagonist  no  less  than  in 
friend.  The  following  incident  is 
strikingly  characteristic,  and  the  style 
in  which  it  is  described  is  worthy  of 
its  subject.  The  priest  of  whom  our 
author  writes  had  been  at  fierce  feud 
with  him,  ende«ivouring  to  withdraw 
Roman  Catholic  children  from  scrip- 
tural schools,  a  project  in  which  the 
boldness  and  ready  wit  of  the  author 
successfully  resisted  him.  After  this 
defeat,  followed  incidents  thus  nar- 
rated : — 

'*  We  nlet,  af^er  the  lapse  of  a  month 
or  two,  in  the  crowded  fair  of  the  vil- 
lage; or  I  should  rather  say,  that  he 
espied  me  among  the  multitude,  and 
instantly  approached  me.  He  saluted 
me  courteously  enough,  but  with  a  loud- 
ness of  tone  and  an  emphatic  pronun- 
ciation of  mv  name  quite  unusual  and 
needless.  A  moment  longer  brought 
him  'in  medias  res.*    *  So,  sir,' said  ne, 

«  you  keep  my  children  at  your  d d 

Bible  school,  contrary  to  my  wish.'  We 
were  both  on  horseback,  and  therefore 
conspicuous  objects.  The  voice  of  the 
priest  had  attracted  an  immense  number 
of  the  country  people  to  hear  our  con- 
ference, and  general  appearances  left 
no  doubt  upon  my  mind  that  his  desirn 
was  to  intimidate  me,  if  not  worse.  My 
spuit  providentially  rose  against  snoh 


an  endeavour ;  and  I  replied — *  I  am 
proud  of  the  name  you  give  to  mv  school, 
and  ashamed  that  you  should  have  at- 
tached an  impious  blasphemy  to  your 
description  of  it.     It  is  a  Bible  school, 
and  will,  I  trust,  be  called  the  blessed 
Bible  school  before  long.* — *  I  can't  abide 
the  Bible*  was  the  rejoinder,  as  before, 
of  this  holy  teacher— a    sentiment  of 
which  I  mignt  have  supposed  him  some- 
what enamoured,  for  ne  uttered  it  in 
both    languages.      *  Will   you   confesa 
that,*  said  I,  •  at  the  bar  of  Christ's 
judgment-seat,    you    bis    minister    on 
earth?'  I  also  translating  my  reply  into 
the  best  Irish  I  was  master  of.     'This 
compliance  with  the  national  afPections 
gratified'  the  by-standers  (nine  out  of 
ten  of  whom  were  aborigines)  beyond 
all  description.     My  antagonist  saw  the 
advantage  which  Ihad  gained,  and  in 
an  abrupt  manner  of  triumph  exclaimed 
<  Did  you  hear  the  news  this  morn- 
ing ?'     As  he  spoke,  he  turned  towards 
the  crowd  with  a  singular  leer  of  mutual 
intelligence *  No,*  said  I.—*  The  peo- 
ple have  taken  Cashel,  and  they  are 
coming    this    way,    tearing    all  before 
them.'      The   multitude    waved  back- 
wards and  forwards  at  this  intelligence, 
as  if  rocked  by  a  single  hand,  and  every 
eye  was  fixed  upon  me.    \\  bile  I  paused 
— ^for  pause  I  did,  partly  from  the  mani- 
fest intention  of  my  wicked  opponent, 
and  partly  because  the  actual  state  of 
the  county  of  Tipperary  rendered  the 
alleged  fact  not  altogether  incredible; 
and  while,  in  deference  to  the  truth  of 
history,  I  am  compelled  to  surmise  that 
my  pulse  may  have  been  slightly  acce* 
lerated,    the    priest    reiterated—-*  Ay, 
they're  coming  sure  enough,  tearing  all 
before  them — what  will   oecome  of  us 
here  ?'  and  looking  at  me  as  if  he  would 
read  my  soul,  '  What  will  become  of  the 
Bible,  too?*    Little  did  that  dark  man 
know  the  magic,   or,  had  I  not  more 
properly  said,  the  sacred  efficacy  of  the 
phrase  he  had  just  pronounoea.     "The 
word  Bible  dispersed  from  my  mind 
every  feeling  but  that  of  courage.    '  I 
don't  believe  a  word  of  your  news,  fa- 
ther,'  said  I,  at  the  topmost  pitch  of 
my  voice — *  not  a  word.    If  the  rtbeU 
had  attacked  Cashel,  and  they  dare  not 
do  so,  the  king's  troops  are  as  able  to 
b^at  th^on  now,  as  they  were  when  th«y 
had  the  French  to  back  them  at  the 
battle  of  Colooney,  and  yon  can  tell 

how  that  day  went,  Father .'    Kow 

that  was  indeed  a  desperate  venture  on 

my- part,  for  Father aforesaid  bore 

on  his  cheek  the  mark  of  a  sabre  cut 
which  a  dragoon  inflicted  upon  his  sancti- 
fied countenance  during  that  memorable 
engagement.  I  could  scarcely  expect 
that  he  would  rejoice  much  In  being  re- 
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minded  of  a  circumstance  of  which  he 
was  so  little  proud,  that  he  fled  to 
America  till  the  general  amnesty  ren- 
dered his  return  to  his  native  Connaught 
secure.  His  exploits  against  the  '  Sas- 
senach' were  reputed  to  have  been  vi- 
gorous as  well  as  various  during  the 
rebellion,  and  were  only  in  part  repaid 
by  a  scar,  and  a  writ  of  outlawry  which 
lasted  for  nearly  three  years.  Happily 
Father was  in  the  main  a  kind- 
hearted  man  ;  had  he  been  otherwise,  I 
really  believe  not  all  the  Gaelic  that 
ever  issued  from  the  lips  of  the  truest 
Milesian  would  have  prolonged  my  life 
for  two  minutes.  The  crowd  murmured 
loudly,  and  were  clearly  disposed  to 
mischief.  The  father  perceived  it,  and 
waving  his  hand,  said  in  Irish,  '  There's* 
good  blood  in  that  gentleman — ^long  life 
to  him  1'     This  appeased  the  people ; 

and  Father ,  addressing  me  with 

exceeding  cordiality,  said,  '  I'll  never 
have  a  quarrel  with  you,  except  it  be 
which  of  us  shall  be  most  friendly  one 
to  the  other ;'  adding,  in  an  under  tone, 
'  You  are  too  venturesome  for  this  coun- 
try, and  yet  it  is  what  will  make  the 
people  love  you;  and  they  shall  love 
you.'    He  then  rode  slowly  away." 

The  assurance  given  in  this  passage^ 
is  corroborated  by  the  style  and  struc- 
ture of  the  work.  The  diction  is 
throughout  highly  finished^  and  the 
epithets  frequently  ao  well  chosen,  that 
they  describe  the  object  to  which  they 
are  applied  with  an  accuracy  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  proper  names.  The 
author  scarcely  ever  fails  to  choose  the 
happiest  word,  or  to  present  his  subject, 
whether  it  be  a  thought  or  an  object 
in  external  nature,  otherwise  than 
under  the  aspect  in  which  it  can  be 
seen  to  the  best  advantage.  Such  it 
would  be  natural  to  expect  the  style  of 
an  accomplished  scholar  should  be, 
when  writing  under  circumstances  so 
favourable  as  those  in  which  the  Pas- 
toral Annals  were  composed.  The 
preface  promises,  as  it  were,  a  series  of 
Cabinet  Pictures,  highly  and  delicately 
finished,  and  the  reader  of  the  Annals 
will  not  be  disappointed. 

But  it  would  be  foul  wrong  to  thia 
interesting  volume,  were  we  t6'cdnfine 
our  observationd  to  its  style.  It  !s  rich 
in  generous  sentiments,  wise  reflec- 
tions on  the  condition  of  Irish  society, 
and  all  through  characterised  by  a 
delicate  tact  of  conscience  which 
diffuses  over  the  work  a  very  unusual 
charm.  There  are  two  classes  of  bold 
meo  in  the  world— one  consisting  of 


those  who  dare  justify  what  they  dare 
do ;  the  other  of  those  who  invert  this 
ordinary  maxim,  and  who  will  not  per- 
sist in  the  doing  of  any  thing  but 
that  which  they  can  justify.  If  an 
individual  of  one  of  these  classes  be 
accused,  his  first  thbught  is,  how  he 
may  retort  on  his  assailant ;  there  will 
be  time  enough  he  thinks  to  discover 
and  repair  the  wrong  he  may  have 
done,  but  his  first  thought  is,  how  to 
meet  the  wrong  (for  so  he  accounts  the 
accusation)  done  him.  The  other  class 
is  composed  of  persons  who,  if  they  do 
not  suspect,  severely  search  themselves^ 
the  moment  that  another  accuses  them. 
It  is  of  no  moment  that  the  charge 
may  be  unfairly  or  indecorously  urged, 
that  it  may  have  little  8iij>port  from 
evidence,  that  its  author  may  be  un- 
worthy. S  uflScient  for  the  man  of  sensi- 
tive conscience  that  a  charge  has  been 
made;  he  instantly  acts  the  part  of 
inquisitor  upon  himself  to  ascertain  if 
in  his  feelings  or  his  conduct,  he  can 
have  afforded  grounds  for  the  accusa- 
tion. The  presence  of  this  fine  spirit 
gives  a  very  peculiai^  interest  to  the 
Pastoral  Annals. 

The  profession  to  which  the  author 
has  originally  been  dedicated  appears 
to  have  been  that  of  the  law.  The 
reasons  which  effected  a  change  in  his 
intentions  are  given  in  the  introduc- 
tion ;  where  also  he  gives  a  picture  of 
the  state  of  the  church  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  it  came  under  his 
observation,  by  which  he  was  long  and 
seriously  troubled. 

"  Yet  the  clergy  were  for  the  most 
part  well-educated  men,  and  of  irre- 
proachable moral  conduct;  but  they 
were  very  cold,  and  dead,  and  formal. 
The  consequences  were  as  might  be 
expected;  on  every  side  conventicles 
sprang  up.  Up  rose  the  Methodist,  and 
the  Baptist  of  each  degree^  and  the 
Uaitarian,  and  Millennarian,  and  all  the 
^  tsts,'  and  '  ites,'  and  *  arians,'  which 
religion  run  mad  could  '  picture  in  her . 
darkest  mood*'  I  heara,  and  knew, 
many  of  these  edifices  were  mere  com- 
meroial  apeoulatiens ;  still  it  was  clear, 
that  a  *  movement'  of  seme  kind  or 
other  must  have  preceded,   and  sug- 

gested  them.  Subsequent  observation 
as  demonstrated  the  truth  of  this  cou- 
elosion  In  most  human  matters,  And 
pethaps  lew  better  guides .  ef  conduct 
can  her  had  rceeurse  to  tbap  it  affords. 
Of  the  tenets  nromulgated  in  many  of 
these  tabernacles  I  preserve  a  vivid  re« 
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collection,  still  pausing  '  with  horrent 
brow,'  as  I  look  on  some  of  the  orators, 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  gashing  with 
their  teeth,  ranting,  canting,  swearing, 
thumping,  stamping,  and  at  times  roar- 
ing so  loud  that  the  quivering  window 
panes  seemed  in  their  last  agonies. 

"  I  remember  ta  have  heard  a  mil- 
lennarian  preacher  of  considerable  elo- 
quence declare,  that  he  then  and  there, 
mm  the  pulpit  wherein  he  stood,  saw 
our  blessed  Redeemer  descending  from 
heaven  with  his  angels,  as  described  in 
the  Thessalonians,  and  that  in  less  than 
Jive  minutes  he  would  be  personally 
among  them.  He  asserted  that  he 
heard  the  *  voice  of  the  archangel  and 
the  trump  of  God  !'  The  deep  solemnity 
of  this  announcement,  and  the  wonderful 
energy  of  the  speaker,  whose  eyes  at 
length  were  fixed  in  silence-upon  heaven, 
produced  an  effect  upon  the  congregation 
I  have  never  seen  surpassed.  Every 
face  was  turned  towards  the  spot  whi- 
ther the  minister  bent  his  own  earnest 
faze.  Suddenly  he  called  on  his  au- 
ience  to  make  room  for  their  Saviour. 
Boom  was  accordins^ly  made,  each  indi- 
vidaal  narrowin?  his  person  into  the 
smallest  imaginable  compass.  Another 
moment  of  harrowing  suspense,  and  the 
inimitable  actor  terminated  the  scene, 
bv  exclaiming  in  a  softened  tone,  '  Oh 
blessed  vision!' — and  resumed  his  dis- 
course. 

*<  Strange  as  these  pantomimes  were, 
they  took  with  an  ignorant  and  a  ne- 
glected population.  Multitudes  forsook 
the  cold  teaching  of  the  established 
clergy  to  follow  these  enthusiasts.  But 
all  were  not  enthusiasts.  Among  these 
professors  of  unimagined  creeds  were 
men  whose  breasts  were  *  pregnant  with 
celestial  fire,'  and  who  preached  the 
truth  in  love.  Love,  alas  1  bore  unripe 
and  sorry  fruits  in  the  hearts  of  those 
to  whom  thc^  preached.  The  popula- 
tion were  extremely  disunited,  hating 
each  other  with  inextinguishable  ran- 
cour." 

We  do  not  recommend  this  vo- 
lume as  one  which  gives  a  represen- 
tation of  Irish  society  or  of  the  Irish 
church  in  general,  during  the  period 
of  time  it  embraces.  It  contains  tlie 
experience  of  an  individual  under 
not  ordinary  circamstancea-— .of  an 
individual  who  felt  much  more  acutely 
deficiencies  or  evils  in  his  own  mi- 
nistry or  that  of  his  oburch  than  he 
felt  comfort  in  the  thought  of  good, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  disadvantages, 
the  church  and  its  ministers  were 
effecting,  A  tone  of  melancholy  some- 
times  deepening    into    self-reproach 


therefore  pervades  the  volume,  but  it 
demands  only  the  discriminating  ob- 
servation of  all  who  can  separate  good 
from  its  often  unavoidable  accessories 
to  discover,  even  in  the  complaints  of 
the  annalist,  evidences  of  good,  once 
visible  in  promise,  but  now  happily 
and  abundantly  realized.  In  short,  the 
Annals  describe  the  condition  and  effi- 
cacy of  the  church,  under  circum- 
stances in  which  perhaps  they  could 
be  seen  to  least  advantage,  and  yet 
even  in  such  circumstances,  showing 
them  to  be  such  as  conferred  much 
actual  good  in  the  country,  and  as 
contain  the  promise  of  yet  greater 
good  to  be. 

'  In  various  instances  the  practical 
suggestions  of  our  author  are  not  less 
valuable  than  his  developments  of  prin- 
ciple and  his  pictures  of  society.  On 
the  subject  of  dilapidations  in  glebe- 
houses  and  churches,  his  strictures  are 
well  worthy  of  attention,  and  the  re- 
medy he  recommends,  for  evils  which 
all  must  acknowledge,  one  which  ought 
to  be  known  and  considered.  After 
describing  a  ruin  denominated  a  par- 
sonage-house, in  which  he  had  been 
plagued  by  every  species  of  annoyance ; 
a  house  in  which  "  rats  and  mice,  and 
such  small  deer"  had  a  right  to  reside, 
secured  by  long  proscription,  and 
which  they  surrendered  under  very 
remarkable  circumstances,  and  in  a 
very  singular  fashion — "ratting,"  with 
the  sagacity  of  creatures  more  exalted 
in  the  scale  of  being,  when  the  proper 
season  had  arrived,  he  offers  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions : — 

*<  The  provincial  architects  ought  to 
be  instructed  to  visit  annuallv,  and 
after  sufficient  examination  bad  to  re- 
port to  the  bishop  on  the  state  of  the 
several  glebe- houses  in  the  respective 
dioceses.  By  this  moans  the  bishop,  as 
head,  would  be  informed  of  the  condi- 
tion of  all  the  glebe-houses  in  his  dio-  * 
cese,  according  to  a  uniform  system — 
an  advantage  which  the  present  prac- 
tiee,  however  diligently  or  faithfully  ad- 
ministered, cannot  possess.  He  would 
have  it  in  his  power,  even  as  the  law 
stands  at  present,  to  compel  the  several 
incumbents  to  keep  their  glebe-houses 
in  repair,  by  sequestration  of  the  profits 
.  of  the  benefices ;  or  if  any  doubt  exist 
'  upon  the  fact  that  such  power  be  so 
vested,  it  would  be  exceedinglv  desira- 
^  '  ble  that  an  act  confirming  it  should  be 
passed.  The  bishop  ought  to  be  em- 
powered to  direct  the  archheet  to  r^idr 
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and  keep  in  order  all  glebe«hoo8es  at 
the  expense  of  the  incambents.  There 
coold  be  little  hardship  and  no  injustice 
in  this.  Every  clergyman  ought  to 
enter  on  his  preferment  with  an  avowed 
acquiescence  in  such  liability,  of  which 
he  could  not  at  an  after  period  reason- 
ably complain.  How  much  that  is  inde- 
corous, how  much  that  is  injurious  to 
the  cause  of  Christianity,  how  many 
bickerings  and  heartburnings,  and  un- 
becoming reflections,  a  course  such  as 
has  been  suggested  above  would  avert, 
few  persons  can  overrate.  .  I  appeal  to 
the  experience  of  all  my  brother  clergy- 
men, whether  any  of  the  secular  busi- 
nesses of  our  profession  produces  so 
lamentable  an  exhibition  of  that  which 
it  is  most  desirable  to  conceal — worldli- 
ness  of  character — as  the  commissions 
of  dilapidation  held  upon  glebe-houses, 
on  the  occasions  of  the  decease  or  re- 
moyal  of  the  incumbents.** 

We  would  venture  to  propose  one 
change  in  the  plan  which  our  author 
has  suggested ;  namelyf  that  the  eccle- 
siastical commissioners  should  under- 
take, on  certain  terms  to  be  agreed  on, 
to  assure  incambents  against  the  award 


of  commissions  of  dilapidations.  An 
annual  charge  could  be  laid  on  each 
benefice*  adequate  to  meet  the  neces- 
sary cost  of  keeping  fflebe-houses  in 
repur ;  and  it  might  be  left  optional 
with  each  incumbent  to  remain  subject 
to  hi9  present  liabilities  or  to  relieve 
himself  by  effecting  an  insurance. 

We  take  leave  of  our  author*  wish- 
ing to  his  engaging  volume  the  favour- 
able reception  it  merits.  Our  purpose 
has  been  less  to  review  the  work  than 
to  present  the  reader  with  specimens 
by  which  he  can  judge  of  it;  and 
which*  we  trust*  may  cause  him  to 
desire  an  ampler  acquiuntance  with  it. 
We  have  but  one  observation  more  to 
add.  The  lighter  and  the  more  serious 
portions  of  the  Pastoral  Annals  have 
one  object — are  incorporated  in  one 
system.  Every  scenic  description  is 
so  associated  with  some  moral  truths 
as  to  impart  and  to  receive  a  new  in- 
terest and  attrAction ;  and  every  nar- 
rative becomes*  in  some  sort*  an  argu- 
ment* by  being  offered  as  the  exposi- 
tion or  illustration  of  a  principle. 
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Joyous  and  happv  creatmres — 

Reamers  of  earth  and  air— 
Free  children  of  the  woods — 
Bright  glancers  o'er  the  floods* 
Your  homes  are  every  where ; 
Dear  are  ve*  and  fkmiliar  to  the  heart* 
Making  of  nature's  loveliest  things  a  part. 

Ye  are  upon  the  mountains* 

With  proud  and  lonely  flight ; 
Ye  are  upon  the  heath* 
The  dear  blue  heaven  beneath* 
Singing  in  wild  delight ; 
The  rock  doth  shelter  you*  and  many  a  nest* 
Amidst  the  ledges  hj  the  lake*  doth  rest. 

Ye  skim  the  restiess  ocean* 

White  plumed*  like  fairy  thiQgs ; 
Ye  haunt  the  inland  river* 
And  the  sweeping  willows  quiver 
With  the  rustie  of  your  wings  f 
Through  the  dork  pinef  your  homeward  way  yt  take, 
Or  drqp  to  your  kme  fiesta  in  bosh  or  mke. 
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To  you  morn  bring«th  gladness — 

The  first  red  flash  of  day* 
Breaking  jour  rest,  appeals 
Unto  your  hearts — unseals 
The  silent  songs,  that  lay 
Like  dreams,  within  you  through  the  quiet  night. 
And  now  bursts  fresnly  forth  to  hail  the  l^ht. 

Yon  slumber  with  the  sunset — 

Scarce  doth  the  day  wax  dim>-> 
Scarce  doth  the  first  star  glitter. 
When  from  your  nests  you  twitter. 
Your  happy  vesper  hymn ; 
Like  one,  who,  to  the  woods  her  lone  way  winging, 
FiUs  the  deep  night  with  her  impassioned  singing!' 

Solemn  are  woods  at  midnight, 

When  through  the  heavy  shade. 
Scarcely  a  moonbeam  finds 
An  entrance  where  the  winds 

Stir  through  each  ereen  arcade; 
But  dear  to  you  that  safest  solitude. 
Where  on  your  rest  no  mortal  may  intrude. 

And  joyful  is  your  waking. 

Amidst  the  sighing  trees. 
In  the  sweet  matin  hours. 
When  smile  the  opening  flowers — 
What  want  ye  more  than  these ; 
Ye  seek  no  praise^your  songs  as  sweetly  sound. 
As  though  a  crowd  of  worshippers  stood  round. 

Ye  are  the  poet*s  emblem. 

So  doth  his  song  gush  free — 
So  winf^  and  glad  his  spirit. 
Doth  his  high  gift  inherit. 
Pouring  its  melody 
Beneath  clear  sides,  and  if  they  darken,  keeping 
Song  ever  in  his  heart,  though  it  be  sleeping. 

r,  but  not  for  ever. 
Still  to  new  life  it  springs. 
When  hope's  sweet  light  doth  waken, 
And  care  and  fear  are  shaken. 

Like  dew-drops  from  his  wingi; 
And  'midst  the  flowers  and  trees  with  sunuiiiie  g^istenii^ 
He  hath  his  own  reward,  though  none  be  " 
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And  canst  thou  thus  deceive  me, 
And  wilt  thou,  wilt  thou  leave  me. 
With  all  thy  fancies  dear, 
ynOk  ev'ry  smUe  and  tear  ? 
Can  nothing  thee  persuade. 
Thy  flight  by  nought  be  stay'd, 
O  Goltbn  time  of  life  ? 
Kol  Idle  Is  the  strife s 
Thy  waves  must  seek  the  sea 
Of  far  etemhy. 


The  glorious  lights  are  gone. 
That  beam*d  my  youth  upoo ; 
The  ideal  dream  dispeUed/ 
Which  once  this  fond  hcwt  swelM: 
Gone  the  sweet  faith  in 
That  were  but  faaey*s 
What  was  so  heavenly  fair 
Hath  been  the  spoilcr%  sbm. 
All  torn  away  Drom  me 
By  rough  reality. 
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As  one*  P  vnwUAn 
EmbnMswl  AU  marble  on* 
WHh  pMiionate  longinr,  till 
SwMl  teiiM  begmn  to  fill 
Her  cold  cheeks :  erett  so. 
With  sach  life*giring  glow, 
Wu  nature  clasped  bv  me. 
In  jonth's  embrace,  till  she, 
Mjr  poet-breast  beneath, 
B^^  to  warm  and  breatlie. 


And,  sharing  in  my  flame. 
Voice  to  the  dumb  one  came ; 
8lie  kissM  me  again. 
Knew  all  my  joy  and  pab  ; 
UnUl  the  rose,  the  tree, 
Became  alire  for  me ; 
The  foontain's  silver j  faU 
For  me  was  singinr  all ; 
And  mj  life*s  overflow 
Made  sooUess  things  to  glow. 


My  mind,  with  foroeftil  grasp, 

As  if  it  all  could  clasp, 

Sooghi  to  embrace  wbate  or 

The  mirerse  might  boar ; 

All  living  forms  to  try. 

Of  act  or  inugery. 

How  great  appeared  the  world. 

While  vet  in  bud  dose  fttrl'd  I 

W*hea  it  was  open  all. 

How  poor  it  show*d  and  small ! 


How  did  that  Tonng  heart  spring. 
With  what  a  fearless  wing, 
*Mid  bliss  of  its  own  dream, 
BeBeriag  what  did  seem. 
By  care  not  yet  opprees'd, 
T^  seise  what  life  possessed ! 
To  ether's  palest  star 
Its  niakHis  fled  afar : 
yotUng  so  far,  so  high. 
Those  pinions  might  not  try. 


How  easy  was  the  flight! 

What,  to  so  bleet  a  wight, 

Slight  teem  too  hard  a  strife? 

Aroond  the  car  of  life. 

How  daneed,  to  his  food  view, 

Aaairyretiane! 

Love,  with  rewarding  eyes ; 

Fertana,  with  golden  prise  s 

Fasa,  with  her  star-crown  won 

Tralh  shiaiag  like  the  son. 


8 
But  ah !  that  retlnne 
That  vanished  from  the  view, 
And  one  by  one  was  gone. 
Ere  half  the  joomey  done. 
Light-flttttenng  and  gay. 
Km  fortune  flown  away ; 
Cn^lakcd,  as  at  the  first. 
Of  knowledge  was  the  thirst ; 
Truth's  sunTike  form  had  bow*d 
\U  head  to  doubt's  dark  cloud. 

0 
I  saw  fame's  sacred  crown 
On  common  brows  come  down ; 
Too  periskbig  a  thing 
Alas  I  was  life's  young  spring ; 
Love's  sweet  time  was  o'er : 
And  ever  lonely  more. 
And  more  deserted  aye. 
Became  the  roughening  way ; 
Till  scarce  e'en  hope  could  shine 
On  that  dark  path  of  mine. 

10 
Of  the  loud  company 
Who  now  remains  with  me? 
What  follower  so  brave 
liVill  soothe  me  to  the  grave  ? 
Thou,  hoaler  of  each  wound  I 
By  me  lour  sought  and  found ! 
Qontle  and  tender  hand 
Of  Friendship,  which,  bv  band 
Of  love  ooi^oined,  can  share 
Each  ill  that  life  must  bear. 

II 
And,  Occupation  I  thou 
Hast  link'd  thee,  by  like  vow, 
With  her,  and  help'st  to  charm 
To  peace  each  inward  storm ; 
Unwearied  working  ever. 
Slow,  but  destroying  never ; 
Grain  alter  grain  dost  give 
To  stores  tMt  ever  live ; 
And  steal'st  dav  after  day 
From  time's  dull  load  away. 

(Added  fly  lAe  TWms&ilor.) 

And  that  ideal  dream 
Was  but  the  distant  gleam 
Of  light  that  yet  shaU  bless 
In  nearer  loveliness : 
It  is  not  gone  for  ever, 
It  was  not  a  deceivor ; 
What  life  from  risioii  bore. 
Shall  more  than  life  restore ; 
To  earth  awhile  'twas  gtten, 
Bat  it  abides  In  heaven. 

W^.  R.  H. 
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THE   ADVENT  BELLS. 

I  sat  alone,  and  out  upon  the  night 
Gazed  from  a  window,  where  the  light  hoar-firoat 
Had  crisped  the  glade,  and  to  the  moying  moon 
Wove  a  bright  web  of  smiles;  and  high«  but  far* 
A  long  procession  of  majestic  trees 
Preserved  the  shadow  of  their  dignity, 
Though  skeletons,  and  scarcely  deigned  to  move 
Before  the  uncourteous  breeze. 

Within,  my  fire 
Had  died  to  embers,  and  the  taper's  light 
Upstarted  drowsily  from  time  to  time. 
And  thoughts  skimmed  silently  about  my  brain. 
Alive,  but  dim.   I  deemed  all  men  asleep. 
Fast  as  the  fawns  beneath  the  tangled  oak. 
And  felt  a  pleasure  to  be  watching  there 
With  heaven  upon  the  slumber  of  the  world. 
Unmindfol  man  I  I  cried, — *tis  well  for  tbe« 
That  there  are  centinels  who  stand  before 
The  everlasting  doors,  and,  spirit-eyed. 
Flash  through  the  darkness  into  Nature's  breast 
The  glance  of  safety  1     Were  it  thou  i^one 
Had  charge  of  her,  before  to-morrow's  dawn 
The  moon  might  turn  to  blood,  and  the  set  san 
Swerve  from  th'  ecliptic,  and  the  host  of  heaveo 
Burst  from  their  bonds,  like  chargers  from  Ui«  rtiii» 
Abroad  into  immensity  1    But  now 
Behold  night's  hosts  revealed  I  Across  the  Uwn 
(Mistaken  ofit  for  fauries)  trip  light  troops 
Of  guardian  spirits ;  and  on  every  star 
Sits  a  bright  charioteer,  and  steers  bis  orb 
With  tranquil  speed,  flashing  a  thousand  baams 
From  the  blue  causeway  of  the  firmament. 
Which  glance  to  earth,  and  there  lie  quiverings  o'er 
The  frozen  plains  one  instant,  ere  they  die. 
Alas  for  man  1  Where  all  is  quick  with  lift^ 
Mutt  he  obey  his  destiny — and  sleep  ? 


Just  then  upon  a  gust  there  swept  a  strain. 
So  fdntly  heard,  'twas  scarcely  more  than  thonglit* 
Yet  full  of  sweetness^-and  then  died  away* 
Then  rose,  and  took  a  tone  more  definit*— 
The  peal  of  bells.     Yet  I  could  scarce  beUeve^ 
In  that  secluded  place,  and  silent  ho«r» 
Hard  upon  midnight,  there  was  thought  of  lhfai§i 
So  muen  in  tune  with  poetry  and  heav«i. 
Beyond  the  lawn,  and  grove,  and  many  a  roof, 
Tm  parish  church  lay  far.    *Twas  from  her  tower 
The  sound  leaped  forth — and  I  was  fain  to  muae 
What  it  might  mean — ^when  like  a  fiash  it  sprung 
Up  to  mv  memory,  that  the  coming  stroke 
Of  midnight  ushered  in  the  Advent  Mo&n. 
I  closed  my  shutter,  and,  ere  yet  the  peal 
Had  sobered  to  the  solemn  stroke  of  twelve. 
Low  on  mv  knees,  and  not  without  some  tearsy 
Had  owned  the  selfish  arrogance  of  heart. 
Which  could  not  stand  within  God's  temple-dome^ 
But  I  moat  bar  the  door  ^pon  mankind* 
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CR%RLct  Swain  has  graduated  as  a 
poet.     The  de^ee  has  been  conferred 
on  him  by  one  in  every  way  authorised 
to    give   it — the    laurelled    Souther. 
Our  laureate^  who  has  oAen  been  the 
means  of  mmlcing  known  to  the  public 
talents  which  might  have  otherwise 
been  lost,  but  who  was  never  pro- 
digal   of  praise,  has  said  of  Swain, 
that    his  poetry    was   made    of  the 
right    stw«   and    that    BlanchesUr 
had  reason  to  feeU  and  would   yet 
feel    proud   of  him.      Mr.    Swain's 
talents  have,  we  believe,  long  been 
acknowledged  in  England.  In  Ireland, 
our  more  immediate  territory,  they 
are  not  very  generally   known,  and 
we  therefore  introduce  him  with  the 
eulogy  of  Southey.     We  shall  proceed 
to  confirm  his  character,  by  laying  be- 
fore o«r  readers  a  few  extracts,  taken 
nirariy  at  random,  and  from  the  shorter 
poMBs.     Thb  is    hardly  doing    him 
justice,  as  his  most  laboured  work  is 
a  long  poem,  entitled,  <<  The  Mind/* 
a  subject  with  many  pointo  of  obvious 
interest,  and  yet,  we  rather  fair,  too 
abstract  for  the  taste  of  the  present 
day.    They*  however,  who  have  no 
great  aversion  to  snob  a  title,  or  can 
make  an  effort  to  overcome  it,  will 
find  tba  poem  lull  of  interesting  topics, 
and  over  intertwined  with  a  tone  of 
thought   and  manner  of  expression 
exhibitiii«  the  full  power  of  a  true 
poet.     U  is  with  this  poem  that  Mr. 
Swab's  name  will  be  more  especially 
gModated.     We  should  say  that  the 
characters  of  his  muse  are  a  calm  and 
amiable  philosophy,  constant  purity  of 
sentiment,    ana    much    elennce    of 
thought  and  expression.     We  might 
add,  and  our  extracts  shall  bear  is 
out,  very  considerable  vigour  too.  The 
followiiw  stanxas    are   from    '<  The 
Mind.**  They  refer  to  a  subject  which 
has  a  deep  interest  for  too  many  in 
these   dimes,  the  early  death  from 


decline   of   one    whom   the    author 
knew — 

Oae  I  knew 
Whose  grace— oh,   poet's  feeling  ne'er 

exprest  i 
Whose  semblance  painter's  peneU  never 

Droop  I   fall  l—as  from  the  rose  fades 

soft  the  vernal  dew. 
Dying  in  tinU  of  beauty— leaf  by  leaf! 
TwM  whispered  Love  first  called  the 

canker  there ; 
Bat  if  she  grieved,  none  ever  saw  her 

grief; 
The  thovffht  were   torture— should  a 

breath  declare 
That  unkind  Love  had  left  her  eheek 

IcKfl  fair  1 
And  thus  she  ffsd  on  Jfopt ,  who  said 

away 
From  scenes  too  dear ;  that  'neath  a 

foreign  air 
No  more  the  worm  within  her  breast 

should  prey;  „    , 

No  more  her  spirit  fhint,   her   Utile 

strengUi  decay  I 

Love?    I  will  tell  thee  what  H  is  to 

love  1 
It  U  to  bttUd  with  human  thoughU  a 

shrine. 
Where  Hone  slU  brooding  like  a  bean- 

teousdove; 
Where  time  seems  yeiwy— and  life  a 

thing  divine.  ^    ,    , 

AU  tastes,  all   pleasures,   all  desires 

combine 
To  consecrate  this  sanctuary  of  bliss. 
Above,  the  stars  hi  shroudless  beauty 

shine; 
Around^the  streams  their  Howery  mar. 

gins  kiss  :  .^     ^-   * 

And  if  there's  hearen  on  earth,  that 

heaven  is  surely  thb. 

Yea,  Uiis  U  love— the  steadfhst  and  the 

true ; 
The  immortal  glory  which  bath  naver 

set  * 
The  bes't,  the  brightest  boon  the  heart 

c*er  knew ; 
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Of  all  life's  aweets  thft  very  sweetest 

yet! 
Oh,  who  can  but  recall  the  eve  they 

met 
To  breathe  in  some  green  walk  their 

first  young  vow. 
Whilst  summer  flowers  with  moonlight 

dews  were  wet. 
And   winds    siehed    soft    around    the 

mountain's  brow. 
And  all  was  rapture  then,  which  is  but 

memory  now. 

Hers  was  a  form  to  dream  of — slight 

and  frail ; 
As  though  too  delicate  for  earth — ^too 

fair 
To  meet  the  worldly  conflicts   which 

assail 
Nature's  unhappy  footsteps  everywhere  I 
There  was  a  languor  m  her  pensive 

air, 
A  tone  of  suffering  in  her  accents  weak, 
The  hectic    signet,    never    known   to 

spare, 
Darkened  the  beauty  of  her  thoughtful 

.  cheek. 
And  omened  fate  more  sad  than  even 

tears  might  speak. 

The  angel-rapt  expression  of  her  eye — 
The   hair    descending,    like  a  golden 

wing, 
Adown  her  shoulders'  faded  symmetry ; 
Her  moveless  lip,  so  pined  and  perish- 

ing,— 
The    shadow  of  itsdf; — its    rose-like 

spring 
Blancned  ere  its  time ;  ^  for  morn  no 

balm  might  wake ; 
Nor  vouth  with  all  its  hope,  nepenthe 

Dring ! 
She  looked  like  one  whose  heart  was 

born  to  break ; 
A  face  on  which  to  gaze  made  every 

feeling  ache  I 

The  peasant,  hastening  to  the  vine-ripe 
nelds. 

Oft  turned  with  pity  towards  the 
stranger  maid. 

Whose  faltering  steps  approached  yon 
mount,  which  yields 

A  view  from  shore  to  farthest  see  dis- 
played ; 

And  there,  till  setting  day,  the  maiden 
strayed ; 

Watching  each  sail,  if  haply  she  might 
find 


The  distant  ship  which  her  dear  friends 

conveyed ; 
And  still  Hope  gave  her  wings  to  every 

wind. 
And  whispered,  **  See,  they  come !"  till 

ached  her  wearied  mind. 

We  should  be  glad  to  give  the  verses 
entitled  ''The  Ships  of  England/' 
but  must  be  content  to  substitute  a 
shorter  poem,  less  characterbtic  of 
the  author^  less  vigorous,  but  very 
gpraceful^ 

My  own — my  own— oh  I  breathes  there 
one 
To   whom  that  simple   word's   not 
dear? 
Beats  there  a  heart  so  drear  and  lone. 
That   holds  not  §ome   loved  object 
near? 
Whose  spirit,  like  the  arkless  bird. 

From  all  companionship  hath  flown. 
And  finds  no  gladness  in  that  word. 

My  own  ! — ^my  own ! 

Who,  dull  to  every  finer  tie. 

To  every  soft  affection  cold. 
Lives  on  in  cheerless  apathy. 

And  in  his  very  youtn  geenu  old! 
Though  frequent  cares  my  mind  enthral. 
Could  wealth,  mere  earthly  wealth, 
atone 
For  the  sweet  beiiu^s  loU  I — I  call 

My  own  1 — my  own ! 

No  I     Time  may  still  but  speed  to  show 
How  false  is  Hope's  delidous  song. 
And  many  a  sorrow  I  must  know ; 
But  oh!   sweet   Heaven,  may  it  be 
long 
Ere  those  I  love  from  me  are  gone ; 
And  life  a  wilderness  hath  ^own. 
And  of  earth's  millions  there  is  none 

My  own  I — my  own  1 

Thb  volume  is  one  which  may  be 
admired  before  being  read.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  beautifiilly  ''ffot  up** 
books  we  have  seen  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  illustrations  are  exquisite* 
most  beautiful  in  design  and  executioD, 
doing  the  highest  honour  to  the  artists 
of  Manchester.  One,  designed  by 
Retzcb,  and  engraved  by  Stephenson, 
we  are  positivdy  in  love  with.  It  is 
well  worth  the  price  of  the  volume. 
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The  Marquis  of  Este  is  hamrd  and  wan. 

The  litstrs  that  beamsd  in  bis  dark  aye  is  ffone* 

And  vainiy  his  grief  do  they  seek  to  be^le ; 

The  Marquis  of  Este  forgets  how  to  smile. 

Yet  flashed  once  that  dark  eye  the  wildest  in  niirth. 

And  the  jest  on  his  lip  had  the  happiest  hirth ; 

What  now,  while  his  TOttth*s  in  iu  first  summer  hloom« 

Has  flung  o'er  iU  sunlight  this  mantle  of  gloom  ? 

Not  love— he  but  sipp^  of  the  cup  at  its  brim^ 

And  the  poison  beneath  was  untested  by  him  ; 

Not  enry — ^in  person,  in  station,  in  fani^ 

To  rank  with  the  proudest  the  Marquis  can  claim. 

But  to  say  how  the  page  of  his  life  met  this  blot, 

'Tis  a  round-about  way  to  tell  how  it  did  not ; 

Besides,  *tis  a  method  that's  irrown  somewhat  stale. 

So  instead,  if  yon  please,  well  proceed  with  his  Ule. 

In  the  Castle  of  Este  there  dwelt,  it  appears. 
While  the  Marquis  was  quite  in  his  juYenile  years, 

A  smart  little  page. 

Rather  merry  than  sage. 
But  still  an  exceeding  sharp  lad  for  his  an. 
Indeed  he  was  one  of  the  drollest  of  bricks. 

And  play'd  numerous  tricksy 
For  which  he  got  fewer  haioecki  than  kicks. 
The  name  which  he  bore  was  Antonio  Cappello, 
And  he  was  in  truth  as  good-humoured  a  fellow 
As  ever  wore  doublet  of  blue  slashed  with  yellow ; 
And  beyond  any  question,  the  Castle  of  Este 
Never  saw  a  more  comical  youth  in  its  beet  day ; 

And  the  Marquis  and  he 

PUyd  full  many  a spree»  ^  3  m^ 

When  the  warm  blood  of  youth  in  their  veins  bounded  free. 

Each  seemed  to  the  other 

Almost  like  a  brother ; 
And  as  they  grew  up  even  Ume  could  not  smother 

liie  strong  recollections 

Of  boyish  affections 
Which,  spite  of  the  Marqms's  rank  and  connexions^ 
Made  him  bear  from  Antonio  many  a  joke 
Whieh  his  pride  would  have  punished  in  most  other  folk ; 
And  still,  in  his  intercourse  with  him,  to  blend 
With  the  rank  of  the  master,  the  tone  of  the  friend, 
While  Antomo  felt  so  much  regard  for  his  master 
That  he'd  shield  him  at  risk  of  his  life  from  disaster. 
And  their  nmtaal  interest  vanished  not  when 
The  master  and  servant  had  both  beoome  men. 

Bright  Italy,  for  ever  dear. 
To  whosoe  er  has  heart  and  eyes, 
Whatever  be  the  enchanted  guise 
In  which  thy  charms  appear ! 
Whether  we  mark  thy  earlier  hoar 
Of  grandeur,  m^esty,  and  power. 
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* 
Whose  trophies  still  exist  suhlime 
As  whetstones  for  the  scythe  of  Time  ; 
Or  view  thy  softer  looks  displayed. 
In  loveliness  alone  arrayed. 
Sweet  Hehe  of  the  Earth,  whose  rill 
Of  classic  lore  is  huhhling  still, 
To  cool  the  parched  and  burning  lip 
Of  whosoever  will  turn  aside 
From  vulgar  haunts  of  wealth  and  pride. 
Its  pure  and  tranquil  wave  to  sip. 
Shrine  of  the  arts— and  where,  oh,  where 
Does  Nature  dwell  in  forms  more  fair  ? 
Where  prouder  towers  the  snow*capt  hill  ? 
Where  clearer  flows  the  sparkling  rill  ? 
Where  laughs  the  landscape  more  by  day  ? 
Where  reigns  the  night  with  softer  sway  ? 
Where  beams  an  eye  of  deeper  jet 
Than  flashes  from  thy  fasziolet  ? 
Where  sits  the  heart  upon  its  throne 
So  firmly  as  beneath  thy  sone  ?-^ 
Alas !  why  must  the  *' serpent's  trail" 
Amid  thy  flowrets  still  prevail  ? 
But  so  it  is,  we  must  confess. 
With  all  that  thou  canst  give  to  bleM ; 
You've  got  two  horrid  ills  to  plague  you. 
The  tertian  and  the  quartan  ague  I 

So,  alas  I  beyond  doubt 

Has  the  Marquis  found  out, 
Until  now  he  had  ever  been  aa  '  sound  as  a  trout,' 

But  he  sighs  and  he  groans 

From  the  pains  in  his  bones, 
His  woes  might  indeed  extract  pity  from  stones ; 

He  swears  at  the  doctors 

As  wicked  concoctors 
Of  physic  more  dire  by  a  hundred  degrees 
Than  the  veriest  ills' which  result  ^om  disease, 
And  vows  that  if  one  of  them  sends  him  a  bottle, 
He'll  pour  the  contents  of  it  down  his  own  throtUe; 

So  they  all  stay  away, 

As  indeed  well  they  may, 
And  gravely  enough  to  each  other  they  say--. 
"  If  we  go  near  the  Marauis,  he's  got  so  obstreperous, 
**  By  the  bones  of  old  Oalen  he'll  certainly  pepper  us  1" 

Now  the  medical  sages 

In  those  middle  ages 
To  say  truth  were  not  folk  of  such  very  great  science ; 
To  induce  one  to  place  on  them  wondrous  reliance ; 
And  any  man  skilled  in  the  doctrines  of  Harvey 
Outshines  them  as  much  as  a  atate*ooaeh  a  jarvey. 
Though  none  could  have  hoped  for  a  progress  so  huge 
As  Morrison  curing  the  world  with  gamboge ; 

Whereby  no  one,  'tis  clear, 

Can  die  after  this  year — 
A  fact  which  must  lead  to  results  rather  queer  ; 
Unless  among  wonderful  coming  inventions 
There  be  one  for  increasing  our  planets'  dimensions. 

But  this  is  digressing 

A  matter  distressing. 
To  readers,  which  won't  bring  me  many  a  blessing. 
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The  doctorty  I  said. 

In  those  dajs  were  not  hred 
In  a  manner  upon  them  much  lustre  to  shed ; 
And  if  one  of  them  now  were  to  rise  from  the  dead* 
Tm  certain  there's  not  in  Europe  a  collc^ 
Where  he*d  get  a  diploma  for  medical  knowledge* 
Or  those  ommons  titles  which  people  express 
Bj  an  L.R.C.P.  or  an  M.R. C.S.I 

Yet  somehow,  whatever  their  ahsenoe  of  skill, 
Thej  hit  now  and  then  upon  remedies  still ; 

And  at  least  had  one  cure 

Which  was  found  pretty  sure 
In  cases  of  ague  to  set  matters  right ; 
Namely,  giving  the  patient  a  deuce  of  a  fright. 

And  that  trustj  poor  fellow^ 

Antonio  Cappeilo, 
On  hearing  it,  made  up  his  mind  in  a  minute 
That  he*d  trj  rerv  quickly  what  virtue  was  in  it. 
Blessing  fate  for  detecting  so  Ikmoos  a  stroke 
As  curing  hb  lord  hj  a  practical  joke ! 

*Tis  a  sultrv  noon 

In  the  middle  of  June, 
And  the  smooth  wave  glows  in  the  burning  light 

Of  the  hot  sun*s  gaze, 

Whose  parch'd  lips  blaae» 
As  he  fiercely  quaflb  of  its  waters  bright 

'Tis  a  saltrj  noon, 

A  glorious  boon 
To  the  Marquis  who  looks  an  exceeding  ''gone  'coon.** 

As  he  stands  to  be  donct 

Like  a  steak  in  the  sun, 
Which  all  but  himself  most  religiouslj  shun ; 

But  spite  of  his  baking. 

He's  shivering  and  shalung, 

As  he  looks  on  the  tide. 

Upon  which  there  glide 
A  barge  or  two,  whose  keels  divide 
The  molten  wave^  and  the  folk  inside 
'Tis  clear  must  be  demons  doomed  to  be  fried. 
Floating  on  for  aje  on  that  burning  river : 
And  the  marquis  looks,  and  begins  to  shiver. 
As  he  thinks  (being  baked  to  the  substance  of  brick) 
How  much  to  be  envied  is  elderly  Nick. 

Like  the  lightning's  flash* 
With  a  plunge  and  a  splasb» 
Into  the  river  be  Roes  sli^  dash. 

Souse  to  the  bottom. 

Like  a  hippopotam* 
Us,  ere  you'd  glance  at  yoiur  Angers  and  tot  *em : 

Up  to  the  top 

Comes  his  head,  like  a  mopi 
For  of  hair  he  has  got  an  exceeding  good  crop ; 
And  he  opens  Us  mouth,  and  be  shouts  **  oMo  /'* 
Which  brings  to  his  aid  those  same  barges  of  Pluto, 
(From  demons  or  men  he's  not  likely  Id  spurn  it) 
And  he's  haol'd  op  exeeedingly  like  a  <*  soused  gurnet*** 
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And  he  looks  around* 

Not  a  trace  can  be  found 
Of  the  yillain  by  whom  he  so  nearly  was  drown'd. 
But  he's  taken  home,  and  he's  put  into  bed. 
And  they  scrab  him  and  tie  up  in  flannels  his  head ; 
And  he  finds,  to  his  joy  and  surprise,  that  immersioD 
Has  banished  completely  his  villainous  tertian. 

But  alas !  there's  a  sad,  a  desperate  charge 
Made  by  the  people  who  siuled  in  the  barge, 

'Gainst  Antonio  Cappello, 

They  swear  he's  the  fellow 
Who  pitched  in  the  Marquis,  and  there's  a  reward 
Offer 'd  for  taking  him  now  by  his  lord. 

Who  vows  in  his  fury, 

(And  he's  judge  and  jury) 
That  the  moment  the  crime  to  the  monster  he  tracks. 
Off  shall  hb  noddle  be  cho[qped  by  the  axe. 

Two  days  go  by,  and  lo  I  on  the  third 

Antonio  appears  as  if  nought  had  occurred ; 

And  when  he  is  seized  and  put  under  arrest. 

He  vows  the  whole  matter  was  only  a  jest 

For  curing  the  Marquis  ;  and  on  his  discovery 

That  the  plot  had  effected  his  perfect  recovery. 

He  returned  as  they  saw,  which  he  would  not  have  done 

It  was  clear,  if  the  dip  had  been  other  than  fun. 

To  the  Marquis  they  bring  him,  but  somehow  his  tale 
With  his  lordship  appears  but  of  little  avail. 
He  listens,  and  says  with  unpitying  eye — 
"  Antonio  Cappello,  to-morrow,  you  die  T* 


No  word  Antonio's  lip  replies, 

They  bear  him  off  wi&  downcast  eyes, 

Unquivering  lip,  and  placid  face. 

Where  none  may  one  emotion  trace. 

That  doubt  of  Ann  could  ever  cross 

His  master's  mind  is  thought  so  new. 

That  with  it  comes  an  utter  loss 

Of  feeling  what  to  speak  or  do. 

That  treachery  should  be  deemed  to  dwdl 

Within  that  breast  whose  honest  swell 

Told  of  emotions  warm  and  tme 

As  ever  manhood's  bosom  knew— i 

Those  callous  words,  that  stony  glaaoe. 

Have  bound  him  in  a  fearful  trance. 

Awake  he  must,  it  recks  not  where — 

A  palace  or  a  dungeon-cell — 
That  doubt  from  out  his  bosom  tear. 

And  he  will  meet  unshrinking — Hell ! 

The  morrow  comes,  nor  smiles  the  less. 
That  miserv's  eye  must  meet  its  raj ; 
When  would  it  smile  if  man's  distress 
Could  scare  its  glorious  light  away  ? 
The  hours  glide  on — in  Este's  courts 
The  crowds  have  met  to  hail  the  sport. 
Which  coldly  yields  a  brother's  life. 
Up  to  the)^eaasroan's  gory  knife ; 
Tne  castle's  arbhing  v«ilts  resound. 
To  groups  of  gasers  gathering  round. 
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Who  listlessly  the  moments  while 

With  careless  chat,  and  jest,  and  smile. 

Though  death  amongst  them  soon  shall  come« 

The  thought  strikes  not  one  coward  dumb — 

Thai  deatn  they  mark  unshrinking — why  ? 

It  threatens  only  om  to  die. 

If  pe&tilence  from  out  that  crowd 

Wrapped  but  one  victim  in  his  shroud ; 

If  riott  with  disordered  blow. 

Struck  but  one  bleeding  brawler  low ; 

Within  that  court-jard*s  narrow  pale 

How  many  a  craven  wretch  would  qoail  I 

And  oh  I  at  that  approaching  sight> 

How  many  a  spirit  brave  in  nght. 

And  fearless  in  disease's  clutch. 

Would  sicken  from  compassion's  touch ! 

Yet  sights  like  this  are  still  allowed 

As  lessons  for  the  gaping  crowd  I 

The  hour  is  come — ^unbarred  the  cell ! 
Upon  the  gloomy  scaffuld  stand* 

One  to  whose  breast  these  signs  foretell 
An  hour  of  deeper  calm  at  hand. 

And  one  whose  arm  shall  soon  release 

A  troubled  soul  and  give  it  peace. 

They  pause— across  Antonio's  eyes 

The  headsman  now  the  bandage  ties. 

And  as  to  earth  his  orbs  he  seals. 

Beside  the  block  the  victim  kneels. 

With  neck  outstretched  to  meet  the  blow 

That  ends  his  griefs  or  joys  below. 
The  signal  is  made — 'tis  the  axe  that  descends. 

On  tne  neck  of  the  wretch  that  was  led  forth  to  slaogfatar. 
Is  it  thus  ?  No,  the  headsman  but  over  him  bends. 
And  pours  on  his  neck  a  few  drops  of  cold  water  I 
At  the  joke 
All  the  folk 

Who  expected  the  stroke 
For  an  instant  are  mute,  with  the  sudden  surprise. 
And  then  eive  a  shout  Uiat  ascends  to  the  skies ; 
And  the  Marquis  himself,  who  is  there  in  dimiise. 
Flings  it  off  and  says,  **  Come,  friend  Antonio,  rise!" 
But  now  strange — the  poor  youth  neither  stirs  nor  replies  1 
Tbe  Marquis  comes  near  with  a  strange  sort  of  dread. 
And  shakes  him — alas,  poor  Antonio  is  dead  1 

The  tale  is  told :  si^ce  that  sad  hour. 
In  Este's  hall  or  Este's  bower. 
The  lord  of  Este,  onoe  so  gay. 
In  silent  sadness  droops  away ; 
Age  on  his  brow  has  left  no  trace. 
But  youth  seenu  frozen  in  his  facet 
And  in  hb  heart  life's  ruby  rill 
Is  colder  hr  than  age  can  chill. 
He  meant  not  ill,  bnt  cannot  ahnn 
The  shade  of  that  which  he  hath  done  ; 
Nor  till  he  sleeps  hia  final  sleep* 
Will  time  hia  memory  kii|.dly  steep 
In  sweet  forgetfalness  of  all 
Which  must  that  fatal  scene  recall. 
But  life,  however  long  its  span. 
Must  mark  him  still— a  wretched  man. 
Vol.  XXL-.No.  124.  2  h 
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EMIGRATION.* 


Many  circttmstances  seem  to  poiot  it 
out  as  a  peculiar  duty  in  Great  Bri- 
tain to  take  active  steps  to  replenish 
the  earth  and  to  subdue  it ;  and  per- 
haps there  is  no  class  of  measures 
which  the  goTernmeiit  of  the  day  can 
adopt  with  greater  ease,  and  hereafter 
look  back  upon  with  greater  pleasure 
than  those  which  may  be  recommended 
with  a  view  to  promote  emigration  to 
our  colonies.  The  population  of  Great 
Britain  increases  with  a  rapidity  never 
known  before  in  any  fully-peopled  na. 
tion«  that  is,  in  any  nation  where  the 
want  of  a  suiBcient  population  wa^  not 
sensibly  felt  and  even  made  a  topic  of 
complaint.  It  doubles  its  numbers 
in  about  forty-four  years,  notwith- 
standing the  swarms  of  emigrants 
which  it  annually  pours  forth  to  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  It  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  about  five  hundred  souls 
a-day ;  and  the  increase  made  to  the 
population  since  the  new  tariff  passed 
has  been  more  than  sufficient  to  con- 


sume all   the  cattle  that  have  htttk 
imported  under  itf 

This  rapid  increase  of  popalafcioa, 
which  is  a  source  of  alarm  to  maoT, 
and  which  all  must  view  with  awe  and 
apprehension  for  its  ultimate  con»«- 
quencesi  forms  the  most  pressing  armi* 
mentin  favour  of  an  extended  sjsttta 
of  emigration.  To  attempt  to  step 
this  increase  would  be  run.  To  iu- 
troduce  what  is  called  the  preventive 
check  among  the  labouring  cUsm:* 
would,  we  belie ve^  be  as  inezpedifmt 
as  impracticable.  Provision  raii»t  he 
made  for  the  increase,  and  many  cir- 
cumstances conspire  to  point  out  t%k*u 
gration  as  one  and  perhaps  the  mu-t 
efficient  of  the  sources  rrom^  whlib 
that  provision  can  be  obtainedr  Emr- 
land  has  the  greatest  navy  and  tKo 
most  extensive  colonies  in  the  wor^l : 
she  possesses  in  the  greatest  abundaDCf 
all  that  a  new  colony  can  want,  an  i 
has  an  almost  unlimited  demand  i^r 
all  that  a  new  colony  can  supply. 


*  Emigration  ;  New  Hulland.    By  Thomas  Bartlett,  1  vol.  octavo,  pp.  Sli. 

f  We  may  observe,  that  when  we  rpeak  of  an  inercaie  of  any  amount  made  t<^ 
the  population  within  a  given  period,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that' this  increase  tY4w 
sists  entirely  of  men,  or  entirely  of  women,  or  entirely  of  .children.     The  inert*** 
will  compose,  as  it  were,  an  additional  population,  containing  the  same  prtkpnrt^^'i^ 
of  persons  of  diflerent  a||^  and  sexes  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  former  populatii^i  • . 
the  country.     M'e  deem  U  necessary  to  observe  this,  becaujse  we  know  that  mutt 
intelligent  persons  fall  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  increaite  of  the  P^a- 
lation  m  any  year  is  composed  entirely  of  children.     The  mistake  is  a  natnrAl  c4*- . 
and  the  proposition  whicn  wo  have  just  denic<l  appears  to  be  a  necessxry  ccn*^ 
quenee  from  two  nremices  of  undoubted  truth,  viz.,  that  the  increase  uf  ttie  t**pa- 
lation  is  nroducea  by  births  only,  and  that  of  course  those  births  are  ooIt  uf  i- 
fants.     Hence  it  seems  to  follow,  that  the  increa>oof  population  ma«t  be  compc«M«s 
entirely  of  infants.     The  falsehood  of  this  conclusion  will  be  appart'nt  to  any  < 
who  extends  the  reasoning  over  a  series  of  years.     Thus,  If  the  popnlatioa  of  it- 
British  isles  incroa^teA  at  the  rate  of  two  hondred  thousand  a^vear,  if  wc  infer  fn-a 
this  that  there  arc  two  hundred  thousand  more  infants  in  the  kin<rdom  in  JaBoarr. 
18i3,  than  there  wjre  in  1842,  we  must  equally  eonelude  that  in  January,  iMl 
there  were  two  hundred  thousand  more  infants  than  there  were  in  January,  iHl . 
and  carrying  on  the  argument,  we  come  to  the  a^tuundin^;  conclusion*  that  ia  J  a- 
nnary,  1813,  there  arc  in  the  kingdom  fojr  million  more  infants  than  thrrr  nttf 
in  January,  1823! !     Thi«  sufficiently  proves  that  the  argument  mu5.t  l«*  faiUi    u- 
Its  fallacy,  in  fact,  con«iHts  in  omitting  to  take  into  consideration  all  th«  c^.;«« 
produced  in  the  population  by  the  lapi^e  of  a  year.     Not  only  ha»  a  certain  aval  r 
of  infants  been  born,  but  every  man,  woman,  and  child  Is  one  vcar  oMer  thaa  !•- 
she,  or  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  year.     The  reader  in  probably  n-aii  «*•  I 
of  a  similar  fallacy  which  is  sure  to  pervade  men's  minda  after  every  serioo«  •toes 
The  greatest  concern  is  expressed  for  the  number  of  aged  trees  that  are  bW**Q 
down,  and  people  say  that  it  wiU  require  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  to  repair  ti* 
damage.     They  forget  that  in  a  year  every  tree  grows  a  year  older,  and  that  earh 
class  of  trees  IS  replaced,  not  by  new  ones  to  be  planted,  but  by  the  daas  w 
ranked  vunediately  next  to  It  In  age. 
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Those  who  endeavour  to  impreas 
upoD  the  public  mind  their  opinions  of 
the  advantages  which  may  be  derived 
from  a  judiciouH  system  of  coIontzation» 
are  often  met  by  a  referenee  to  the 
quantity  of  waste  land  at  bonus  a*id 
an  assertion  that  the  expense  of  sen  1- 
injf  emigrants  to  our  colonies  would 
bi»  better  employetl  in  reclaiming  those 
wa»te  lands  otid  thus  at  once  ft:idin^ 
employment  and  subsistence  for  tlie 
surplus  population.  Now  we  ;ire  not 
di>po,'*ed  to  undervalue  the  effects  of 
an  improved  agriculture.  Let  our 
w«aste  hmb  bo  reclaimed,  and  more 
cipttal  be  applied  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  productive  Ian  I  whi»rever  it  can 
l»e  done  with  profit.  TIio  proco.s  is 
goin/  on,  a:id  n.^eds  no  stimulus  ex> 
rr»j>t  that  desire  of  gain  whi«*h  has  led 
t  >  so  many  great  improvements  within 
the  present  century.  Legislation  is 
only  required  to  remove  ihoso  impe- 
diments which  th.»  co.nplicated  nature 
of  our  laws  of  reil  prop«rty  op;)o«u 
to  every  great  improvement  which 
does  not  yield  an  immediate  return. 
Hut  the  most  extensive  e:nigration  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  improvement 
and  reclaiming  of  our  wa>te  land^. 
We  do  not  recommend  cmitfration  as 
a  panacea  f jr  all  our  ilh,  n:>r  da  we 
d  -^ire  it  to  be  alopt/d  in  exclusion  of 
any  other  beneficial  measure.  Tho 
•tite  of  the  couniry  rc'inires  that  no- 
t!iin^  useful  should  be  neglcte  I ;  and 
th^Trf  are  n  >l  wanting  circumstances 
which  even  indicate  a  supL'rioritv  in 
e.ni'^ration  over  what  is  sometimes 
called  h  rne  ctilouiz.ition.  Th»*  efr.'.'ts 
of  the  two  m'»asures  on  p');e.ilation  are 
(*<ii6entiatly  different.  If  a  qnanttty  of 
hnl  i%  rec!aimed  suflli 'lenl  to  8ti:r»(»rt 

4     4 

a  family  at  h  >  ne,  it  !>e.>  j.n*»«<  ;io'j -^sary 
to  provi  le  cnploym  ^nt  anil -4  iSii^tent'o 
f'*r  ihat  family  and  it*  iaci\' iso  through 
•ac?va»ivtf  gem^atiiMH.  But  wh'si  a 
•tAtion  ia  a.sig.iii  to  it  in  a  thinly- 
(•«ii>p!cd  cDJony,  tho  fu'nre  increase  of 
the  family  need  can»«>  n.)  apprehen«ion» 
*■!:•  th'?  more  numerous  it  becotnjs 
tV  more  a%*»ire<i  will  !»?  its  pro«»;)?rity. 
Til  •  fi«»M  for  a^ri<!ultiiral  i.n^rov.*- 
ment  u  aU>  li.aitel  and  un^-.s-tain. 
That  any  suXi  »,>ePulation  »h  tuldhave 
b.fa  hitharto  overlojkcd  by  the  in- 
t«Uitf«iceand  e.iterprUe  of  the  c  mntry 
ie  at  least  eomn  argument,  althon/h 
rertMoly  by  no  meanA  a  conclusive 
iHie,  that  it  cannot  be  undertaken  to 
a  very  great  eitent  with  any  certain 


prospect  of  success.  We  believe  it  ft 
in  tho  nature  of  agricultural  improve- 
ments to  advance  slowly ;  ana  it  is 
scarcely  desirable  that  it  should  be 
otherwise.  If  such  improvements  ad- 
vanced too  rapidly  they  would  lower 
the  price  of  provisions  so  as  to  ruin 
the  farmers  who  hold  their  land  at  a 
rent  nearly  equal  to  its  annual  value. 
The  improvem-'uts  in  a'.fri culture  have 
been  nearly  commensurate  with  the 
increase  of  population,  so  that,  not- 
withstanding the  millions  added  to  our 
numbers  within  the  last  twenty  years* 
an  increased  importation  of  corn  hat 
not  b.^en  required  to  supply  our  wants. 

Any  improvement  in  our  iKn*icul- 
ture,  such  as  extensive  drainage,  forced 
on  by  legislative  interference,  would 
be  injurious  in  two  respects: — In  the 
first  place,  it  wotild,  like  every  other 
forced  application  of  capital,  be  a  di- 
version of  capital  from  the  more  pro- 
ductive employments  which  it  naturally 
se.'ks,  to  the  le^s  productive  one  to 
which  it  is  force*!.  Let  useful  in- 
formation on  the  subject  hi  extensivel  • 
disseminated,  and  private  capital  will 
quickly  bv»  attracted  to  the  pursuits 
most  profitable  to  the  individuals  and 
to  the  community.  When  the  con- 
trary o'jcur?,  it  is  only  because  either 
the  capitalist  or  the  c  jnsumer  neglects 
his  true  interests. 

We  d )  not,  however,  deem  this  less 
productive  employment  of  capital  to 
bo  in  itself  an  evil  of  very  great  magw 
nitude.  The  wealth  of  En.cland  is  so 
great  that  much  may  hts  wasted  with- 
out mischief,  and  improvements  on 
Ian  I  are  roost  frequently  effected  not 
by  capital,  with  Irnwn  from  other  pur- 
suits,  but  by  the  InTne?  of  the  pro- 
priet  >rs  whi-^h  would  otherwise  be  al- 
t(\^.'ther  unnrofitahly  eipcnded. 

Th-?  second  evil  we  «L'em  to  be  of 
m  )re  on^e  jn  mce.  It  is,  that  the 
forced  ap^ili cation  of  capital  to  agricul- 
tural improvem  »nts,is  ia  some  respetrts 
an  .in»iiMpation  of  the  future  resources 
of  V\*  n\tion.  The  improvements  in 
aTri culture,  and  the  reclaiming  of 
w.astc  lands  ar*.*  desi^cfied  evidmtly  to 
be  a  resource  to  provide  for  an  in- 
creasing po^vjlation.  As  population 
increa-ics,  the  demmd  for  food  l>ecomes 
more  extensive  and  intense,  and  the 
existinureultivation  bt^comes  inadequate 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants 
But  at  the  same  time  the  increase  Of 
intelligence  and  capital^  tho  improve 
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inent  of  roads,  and  other  circumstances 
favourable  to  agriculture,  connected 
with  an  increase  of  population,  intro- 
duces such  improvements  that  the  in- 
creased supply  is  produced  with  little, 
and  sometimes  without  any,  advance 
of  price.  But  if  in  this  generation 
we  anticipate  improvements  designed 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  next,  we  may 
lower  the  price  of  corn  too  much,  ruin 
those  farmers  who  by  circumstances 
are  prevented  from  participating  in 
the  advantages  of  those  improvements, 
and  be  the  cause  of  future  distress,  by 
introducing  habits  favourable  to  a 
more  rapid  increase  of  population  than 
can  find  subsistence  from  the  natural 
progress  of  agricultural  improvements. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
expressing  an  opinion  unfavourable 
to  agricultural  societies,  or  to  any  ex- 
ertions of  individuals.  We  believe 
that  they  are  calculated  to  do  much 
good,  and  that  they  are  the  natural 
results  of  the  increased  wants  and  in- 
creased intelligence  of  the  people. 
What  we  deprecate  is,  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  state  to  force  capital 
to  agriculture  as  a  means  of  providing 
for  our  wants. 

There  is  no  manner  in  which  public 
charity  can  be  more  efficiently  directed 
than  in  giving  assistance  to  poor  emi- 
grants ;  and  it  happens  that  those  for 
whom  such  assistance  is  best  calculated, 
are  precisely  those  whose  case  is  most 
perplexing  to  the  framers  or  adminis- 
trators of  every  system  of  relief  for  the 
poor.  The  widow,  the  orphan,  the 
halt,  the  blind,  the  infirm  aged,  their 
cases  can  cause  no  difficulty,  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion,  their  wants  ought 
to  be  relieved  plenteously  and  cheer- 
fully, and  every  exertion  used  to  make 
them  as  comfortable  as  their  situation 
will  admit.  We  do  not  wish  to  send 
them  to  the  colonics — they  would  be 
unhappy  and  useless  there,  and  are 
proper  objects  of  relief  at  home  ;  and 
relief  given  to  them  cannot,  by  its  ex- 
ample, lead  to  injurious  consequences. 
But  there  ia  in  every  dense  population 
A  class  of  persons  for  whom  it  is  more 
difficult  to  legislate,  and  whom  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  describe.  They  are  the 
slaves  of  circumstances,  and  although 
they  are  not  alwavs  idle,  they  seem  to 
want  energy.  They  will  sometimes 
work  hard,  if  you  place  work  before 
them,  and  if  they  happen  to  meet  with 
no  indncement  to  be  idle;  but  employ- 


ment must  seek  them,  for  tbcy  viH 
never  seek  employment,   and   unWn 
they  can  be  supported  by  their  fatb«  r  ? 
trade,  for  they  know  no  other  pursat, 
they  will  sink  into  pauperism.     It  i«  n 
vain  to  hope  to  rouse  them  to  activ.M 
by  a  rigorous  administration   of  thr 
poor  laws.     The  workhouse  may  be 
made  odious  to  them,  and  tli«j  out 
be  thus  kept  out  of  it,  but  their  wanu 
will  not  be  thereby  relieved,  and  they 
will  sink    into   squalid,  demoraliziTi^ 
wretchedness.      They  have  penera"; 
large  families,  and  account  to  them- 
selves  and  to  others  for  their  povertr, 
by  complaints  of  the  difficulty  of  svf^ 
porting  a  large  family  in  soch  bad 
times.     Their  excuse  is  a  true  one,  05 
they  are  incapable  of  doing  any  thin^ 
requiring  energy  or  exertion.     Th** 
inactivity  of  disposition,  which  mo»t 
men  partake  of  in  different  degree,  i- 
frequently  the  greatest  obstacle  to  tht  ir 
success  in  life ;  but  it  may  be  fo6t<TvU 
or  counteracted  by  the  circnmstasco 
in  which  men  are  placed,  and  00  sttna* 
tion  is  so  favourable  to  excrtioii»  or 
affords  less  temptation  to  idlcocssv  than 
that  in  which  a  labourer  finds  hhosclf 
when  once  fairly    placed   in  a  ncv 
colony.     Instead  of  having  tu  look  r>ir 
employment,  he  is  eagerly  sought  afhr, 
and  is  at  once  removed  from  all  hLc 
companions,  and  secured  a  fair  rcvia- 
neration  for  his   toil.      Everr  tJuar 
about  him  is  new,  and  calciuatad  t» 
stir  up  a  spirit  of  inquiry.     Habits  oC 
labour  counteract  the  natural  inMcnrv 
of  his  disposition,  and  the  man  who  al 
home  would  be  an  unhappy  bnrthv^ 
on  society,  becomes  a  useful,  contented, 
industrious  colonist.    Out  of  the  grr«t 
number  of  the  labouring  classc*  «L' 
betake  themselves  to  the  colonies*  tl^rv 
are  comparatively  few  whose  coo£tK« 
has  not  been  permanently  and  hasfilt 
altered    by    the    emigration.      Wick 
respect  to  New  Holland  this  appevt 
to  be  admitted  by  Mr.  Bartlea*  aa 
able  and  determined  opponent  of  c«t- 
gration  to  that  colony.     In  his  work 
on  New  Holland^  p.  136,  w^  find  the 
following  passage — 


'*  On  the  other  band«  the 
wealth  consists  of  a  pair  of  btawt 
arms,  and  who  has  lived  by  tbv  %mtml 
of  his  brow,  one  who  can  coasplHr  a 
hard  day  s  work  under  a  tcorrhiaii;  •oa, 
is  well  fitted  for  colonisation.  TK.« 
man,  especially  if  be  be  a  clever  vober 
artificer,  will  do  w«U,  bol  nol  to  ihv 
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Those  who  endeavour  to  impress 
upon  the  public  mind  their  opinions  of 
the  advantages  which  may  be  derived 
from  a  judicious  system  of  colonization, 
are  often  met  by  a  reference  to  the 
quantity  of  waste  land  at  home,  and 
an  assertion  that  the  expense  of  send- 
ing  emigrants  to  our  colonies  would 
be  better  employed  in  reclaiming  those 
waste  lands^  and  thus  at  once  finding 
employment  and  subsistence  for  the 
surplus  population.  Now  we  are  not 
disposed  to  undervalue  the  effects  of 
an  improved  agriculture.  Let  our 
waste  lands  bo  reclaimed,  and  more 
capital  be  applied  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  productive  land  wherever  it  can 
be  done  with  profit.  The  process  is 
going  on,  and  n^eds  no  stimulus  ex- 
cept that  desire  of  gain  which  has  led 
to  so  many  great  improvements  within 
the  present  century.  Legislation  is 
only  required  to  remove  those  impe- 
diments which  th3  complicated  nature 
of  our  laws  of  reil  property  oppose 
to  every  great  improvement  which 
does  not  yield  an  immediate  return. 
But  the  most  extensive  emigration  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  improvement 
and  reclaiming  of  our  waste  lands. 
We  do  not  recommend  emigration  as 
a  panacea  for  all  our  ills,  nor  do  we 
desire  it  to  be  adopted  in  exclusion  of 
any  other  beneficial  measure.  The 
state  of  the  country  requires  that  no- 
thing useful  should  be  neglected  ;  and 
there  are  not  wanting  circumstances 
which  even  indicate  a  superiority  in 
emigration  over  what  is  sometimes 
called  home  colonization.  The  effects 
of  the  two  measures  on  population  are 
essentially  different.  If  a  quantity  of 
land  is  reclaimed  sufficient  to  support 
a  family  at  home,  it  becoaies  necessary 
to  provide  employment  and s.ib^istenoe 
for  that  family  and  its  incre.ise  through 
successive  generations.  Rut  when  a 
station  is  assigned  to  it  in  a  thinly. 
]>eopled  colony,  the  future  increase  of 
the  family  need  cause  no  apprehensioUf 
since  the  more  numerous  it  becomcsi 
the  more  assured  will  he  its  prospsrity. 

The  field  for  agricultural  improve- 
ment id  alsvi  limltel  and  uncertain. 
That  any  such  speculation  should  have 
been  hitherto  overlooked  by  the  in- 
telligence and  enterprise  of  the  country 
is  at  least  some  argument,  although 
certainly  by  no  means  a  conclusive 
one,  that  it  cannot  be  undertaken  to 
a  very  g^eat  extent  with  any  certain 


prospect  of  success.  We  believe  It  if 
in  the  nature  of  agricultural  improve- 
ments to  advance  slowly ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  desirable  that  it  should  be 
otherwise.  If  such  improvements  ad- 
vanced too  rapidly  they  would  lower 
the  price  of  provisions  so  as  to  ruin 
the  farmers  who  hold  their  land  at  a 
rent  nearly  equal  to  its  annual  value. 
The  improvements  in  agriculture  have 
been  nearly  commensurate  with  the 
increase  of  population,  so  that,  not- 
withstanding the  millions  added  to  our 
numbers  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
an  increased  importation  of  corn  has 
not  bjen  required  to  supply  our  wants. 

Any  improvement  in  our  agricul- 
ture, such  as  extensive  drainage,  forced 
on  by  legislative  interference,  would 
be  injurious  in  two  respects: — In  the 
first  place,  it  would,  like  every  other 
forced  application  of  capital,  be  a  di- 
version of  capital  from  the  more  pro- 
ductive employments  which  it  naturally 
seeks,  to  the  less  productive  one  to 
which  it  is  forced.  Let  useful  in- 
formation on  the  subject  be  extensive! ' 
disseminated,  and  private  capital  will 
quickly  be  attracted  to  the  pursuits 
most  profitable  to  the  individuals  and 
to  the  community.  When  the  con- 
trary occurs,  it  is  only  because  either 
the  capitalist  or  the  consumer  neglects 
his  true  interests. 

We  do  not,  however,  deem  this  less 
productive  employment  of  capital  to 
be  in  itself  an  evil  of  very  great  mag- 
nitude. The  wealth  of  England  is  so 
great  that  much  may  be  wasted  with- 
out mischief,  and  improvements  on 
land  are  most  frequently  effected  not 
by  capital,  withdrawn  from  other  pur- 
suits, but  by  the  incomes  of  the  pro- 
prietors which  would  otherwise  be  al- 
together unprofitably  expended. 

The  second  evil  we  deem  to  be  of 
more  consequence.  It  is,  that  the 
forced  application  of  capital  to  agricul- 
tural improvements,  is  in  some  respects 
an  anticipation  of  the  future  resources 
of  the  n.Uion.  The  improvements  in 
agriculture,  and  the  reclaiming  of 
waste  lands  are  designed  evidintly  to 
be  a  resource  to  provide  for  an  in- 
creasing population.  As  population 
increases,  the  demmd  for  food  becomes 
more  extensive  and  intense,  and  the 
existing  cultivation  becomes  inadequate 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants 
But  at  the  same  time  the  increase  0£ 
intelligence  and  capital,  the  improve 
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ment  of  roadSf  and  other  circumstances 
favourable  to  agriculturei  connocted 
with  an  increase  of  population*  intro- 
duces such  improvements  that  the  in- 
creased supply  is  produced  with  little, 
and  sometimes  without  any,  advance 
of  price.  But  if  in  this  generation 
we  anticipate  improvements  designed 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  next,  we  may 
lower  the  price  of  corn  too  much,  ruin 
those  farmers  who  by  circumstances 
are  prevented  from  participating  in 
the  advantages  of  those  improvements, 
and  be  the  cause  of  future  distress,  by 
introducing  habits  favourable  to  a 
more  rapid  increase  of  population  than 
can  find  subsistence  from  the  natural 
progress  of  agricultural  improvements. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
expressing  an  opinion  unfavourable 
to  agricultural  societies,  or  to  any  ex- 
ertions of  individuals.  We  believe 
that  they  are  calculated  to  do  much 
good,  and  that  they  are  the  natural 
results  of  the  increased  wants  and  in- 
creased intelligence  of  the  people. 
What  we  deprecate  is,  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  state  to  force  capital 
to  agriculture  as  a  means  of  providing 
for  our  wants. 

There  is  no  manner  in  which  public 
<!harity  can  be  more  efficiently  directed 
than  in  giving  assistance  to  poor  emi- 
grants ;  and  it  happens  that  those  for 
whom  such  assistance  is  best  calculated, 
are  precisely  those  whose  case  is  most 
perplexing  to  the  framers  or  adminis- 
trators of  every  system  of  relief  for  the 
poor.  The  widow,  the  orphan,  the 
halt,  the  blind,  the  infirm  aged,  their 
cases  can  cause  no  difficulty,  there  can 
he  but  one  opinion,  their  wants  ought 
to  be  relieved  plenteously  and  cheer- 
fully, and  every  exertion  used  to  make 
them  as  comfortable  as  their  situation 
will  admit.  We  do  not  wish  to  send 
them  to  the  colonies — they  would  be 
unhappy  and  useless  there,  and  are 
proper  objects  of  relief  at  home  ;  and 
relief  given  to  them  cannot,  by  its  ex- 
ample, lead  to  injurious  consequences. 
But  there  is  in  every  dense  population 
a  class  of  persons  for  whom  it  is  more 
difficult  to  legislate,  and  whom  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  describe.  They  are  the 
slaves  of  circumstances,  and  although 
they  are  not  always  idle,  they  seem  to 
want  energy.  They  will  sometimes 
work  hard,  if  you  place  work  before 
them,  and  if  they  happen  to  meet  with 
no  inducement  to  be  idle;  but  employ- 


ment must  seek  them,  for  they  will 
never  seek  employment,  and  unless 
they  can  be  supported  by  their  father's 
trade,  for  they  know  no  other  pursuit, 
they  will  sink  into  pauperism.  It  is  in 
vain  to  hope  to  rouse  them  to  activity 
by  a  rigorous  administration  of  the 
poor  laws.  The  workhouse  may  be 
made  odious  to  them,  and  they  may 
be  thus  kept  out  of  it,  but  their  wants 
will  not  be  thereby  relieved,  and  they 
will  sink  into  squalid,  demoralizing 
wretchedness.  They  have  generally 
large  families,  and  account  to  them- 
selves and  to  others  for  their  poverty, 
by  complaints  of  the  difficulty  of  sup- 
porting a  large  family  in  such  bad 
times.  Their  excuse  is  a  true  one,  as 
they  are  incapable  of  doing  any  thing 
requiring  energy  or  exertion.  This 
inactivity  of  disposition,  which  most 
men  partake  of  in  different  degrees,  is 
frequently  the  greatest  obstacle  to  their 
success  in  life;  but  it  may  be  fostered 
or  counteracted  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  men  are  placed,  and  no  situa- 
tion is  so  favourable  to  exertion,  or 
affords  less  temptation  to  idleness,  than 
that  in  which  a  labourer  finds  himself 
when  once  fairly  placed  in  a  new 
colony.  Instead  of  having  to  look  for 
employment,  he  is  eagerly  sought  after, 
and  is  at  once  removed  from  all  idle 
companions,  and  secured  a  fair  remu- 
neration for  his  toil.  Every  thing 
about  him  is  new,  and  calculated  to 
stir  up  a  spirit  of  inquiry.  Habits  of 
labour  counteract  the  natural  indolence 
of  his  disposition,  and  the  man  who  at 
home  would  be  an  unhappy  burthen 
on  society,  becomes  a  useful,  contented, 
industrious  colonist.  Out  of  the  great 
number  of  the  labouring  classes  who 
betake  themselves  to  the  colonies,  there 
are  comparatively  few  whose  condition 
has  not  been  permanently  and  happily 
altered  by  the  emigration.  With 
respect  to  New  Holland  this  appears 
to  be  admitted  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  an 
able  and  determined  opponent  of  emi- 
gration to  that  colony.  In  his  work 
on  New  Holland^  p.  136,  w^  find  the 
following  passag< 


'*  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  whose 
wealth  consists  of  a  pair  of  brawny 
arms,  and  who  has  lived  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  one  who  can  complete  a 
hard  day's  work  under  a  scorching  sun, 
is  well  fitted  for  colonization.  This 
man,  especially  if  he  be  a  clever  sober 
artificer,  will  do  well,  but  not  to  the 
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extent  which  the  price  of  labour  will 
lead  him  to  anticipate,  as  he  will  have  to 
pay  enormously  for  every  thing  be  pur- 
chases ;  still  if  a  sober  industrious  man, 
unless  burthcned  with  a  large  family 
of  young  children,  his  situation  in  life 
will  be  much  improved,  and  his  com- 
fort much  increased." 


This  admission  comes  with  consi- 
derable force  from  a  writer  who  enter- 
tains such  strong  feelings  against 
the  colony.  He  had  previously  ad- 
mitted the  eligibility  of  the  colony 
as  a  site  for  the  operations  of  the 
capitalist. 

'*  The  man  of  wealth  will  find  New 
Holland  a  rich  field  for  his  operations. 
He  will  obtain  interest  on  unquestion- 
able security  far  exceeding  any  thing  he 
could  hope  for  in  an  old  country.  The 
cause  has  been  already  shown.  So  many 
persons  commence  undertakings  which 
they  are  unable  to  accomplish  in  conse- 
quence of  the  high  price  of  labour,  tiiat 
the  money  in  the  market  is  easily  caught 
up  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  and,  gene- 
rally speaking,  money  is  the  best  mer- 
chandize."— ^p.  186. 

Mr.  Bartlett  has  thus  admitted  that 
New  Holland  possesses  what  may  be 
deemed  the  most  import;mt  element  of 
wealth,  viz.  high  interest  on  capital, 
high  wages  of  labour,  high  price  of 
goods.  These  form  the  state  of  affairs 
to  be  desired  by  him  who  wishes  to 
dispose  of  his  money,  his  goods,  or  his 
labour.  The  man  who  has  none  of 
these  has  no  business  at  New  Holland, 
he  must  remain  either  a  pauper  or  a 
mendicant  at  home.  He  has  no  visible 
means  of  earning  his  subsistence  any 
where.  The  warmest  advocates  of 
emigration  require  no  further  admis- 
sions. They  contend  that  where  there 
is  abundance  of  unoccupied  land,  there 
must  be  an  almost  unlimited  demand 
for  labour;  that  the  great  produc- 
tiveness of  labour  causes  the  profits  of 
ci4>ital  to  rate  very  high;  and  that  high 
profits  and  high  wages  naturally  cause 
high  prices  of  commodities,  a  circum- 
stance injurious  only  to  the  unproduc- 
tive idler,  as  high  prices  are  neces- 
sarily accompanied  by  the  prosperity 
of  every  other  class.  Mr.  Bartlett, 
however,  whose  book  is  written  in  a 
very  ^oratorical  style,  endeavours  to 
make  use  of  those  admissions  to  the 
purpose  of  his  argument.    This  he  en« 


deavours  to  effect  by  the  artificea  o  f 
exaggeration  and  diminution  in  com- 
paring the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
colony.  In  this  manner  almost  any 
proposition  in  political  economy  may 
be  proved  or  disproved  to  the  perfect 
conviction  of  the  careless  reader. 

There  is  scarcely  any  condition  of 
affairs  favourable  to  one  class,  which 
is  not,  or  may  not  be,  in  some  re- 
spects, or  on  some  occasions,  incon- 
venient to  some  other  class,  and  mce 
versa.  The  orator,  therefore,  makes 
out  his  case  by  exaggerating  one  set 
of  consequences,  and  extenuating  or 
neglecting  others  of  perhaps  still 
greater  importance.  This  can  be 
done  with  particular  ease  in  argu- 
ments on  commercial  matters,  since 
in  every  contract  the  parties  for  the 
moment  have  opposite  interests,  and 
whatever  condition  of  affairs  is  desired 
by  the  one  is  deprecated  by  the  other. 
Thus  a  high  rate  of  wages,  than 
which  there  can  be  no  greater  cause 
and  symptom  of  a  country's  pros-' 
perity,  is  yet  an  inconvenience  to 
those  who  have  to  conduct  opera- 
tions requiring  the  assistance  of  nu- 
merous labourers ;  and  as  any  thing 
appears  larger  by  being  brought 
nearer  to  our  view,  and  exhibited  in 
more  detail,  this  petty  inconvenience 
may  be  represented  as  more  than 
compensating  for  the  thousand  bene- 
fits which  the  country  derives  from 
high  wages.  It  would  not,  however, 
be  diflScult  to  demonstrate  that  a  high 
price  of  labour  cannot  retard  the 
prosperity  of  any  colony.  It  may 
cause  it  to  be  impossible  for  the 
present  to  undertake  certain  specula- 
tions with  success,  but  this  cannot 
diminish  the  field  of  employment  for 
labour  injuriously,  since  if  it  did,  it 
would  cure  itself  by  lowering  the  rate. 
It  is  also  plain  that  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prosperity  of  the  capi- 
talist ;  fov  although  some  speculations 
are  thus  placed  beyond  his  reach,  the 
reason  is,  that  there  are  so  many  pro- 
fitable fields  of  employment  for  the 
small  quantity  of  capital  as  yet  accu- 
mulated in  the  country,  that  the  owners 
of  capital  have,  as  it  were,  to  bid  against 
each  other  for  the  labourers,  and  in  this 
competition  the  ci^ital,  which  is  ap- 
plied in  the  most  profitable  manner 
can  outbid  the  rest.  Unless  in  the 
rare  case  where  the  high  pice  of  lft» 
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bour  18  caused  by  an  excess  of  capital^ 
it  never  can  lead  to  any  serious  depre- 
ciation of  profits. 

The  large  interest  which  is  perma- 
nently and  constantly  obtained  for  mo- 
ney in  New   Holland  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that  the  profits  of  capital  in  every 
trade  are  very  high.     It  is  almost  uni- 
tersally  admitted  that  the  general  ave- 
rage rate  of  interest  depends  upon  the 
general  average  rate  of  profit.     It  is 
trucj  indeedy  that  the  casual  variations 
of  each  may  be,  and  frequently  are,  in 
contrary  directions.     A  sudden  depres- 
sion of  trade  may  embarrass  the  mer- 
chant>  and  make  it  difficult  for  him  to 
meet  his  engagements.     He  will  pay  a 
heavy  interest  rather  than  sacrifice  his 
stock  by  pouring  it  into  a  market  al- 
ready suffering  from  a  glut  of  similar 
commodities.      The  intense  competi- 
tion of  merchants  similarly  circum- 
stanced may  cause  the  rate  of  interest 
for  a  time  to  rise  exorbitantly  high  ; 
but  this  high  rate  must  be  temporary, 
and  it  is  not  often  to  be  obtained  on 
'^unquestionable  security."     The  mo- 
ney is  borrowed  to  meet  an  unexpected 
loss,  not  to  make  an  expected  profit, 
and  a  demand  arbing  from  this  source, 
cannot  be  permanent.      The  general 
state  of  things  is,  that  the  merchant 
carries  on  his  business  at  a  profit,  not 
at  a  loss^  and  if  he  borrows  money  to 
carry  on  or  extend  his  trade,  it  must 
be  because  he  expects  to  make,  by 
means  of  the  borrowed  money,  agreater 
profit  than  the  sum  which  he  agrees 
to  pay  for  interest.      Mr.    Bartlett, 
however,  seems  to  suppose  that  in  New 
Holland  money  is  always  borrowed  to 
meet  the  losses  occasioned  by  over- 
trading, or  unsuccessful  speculations. 
He  says,  that  "  so  many  persons  com- 
mence undertakings,  which  they  are 
unable  to  accomplish,  in  consequence 
of  the  high  price  of  labour,  that  the 
money  in  the  market  is  easily  caught 
up  at  a  high  rate  of  interest."     This 
indeed  would  be  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  fact  that  those  under  taking?^ 
when  completed  with  borrowed  money, 
are    generally  exceedingly   profitable 
to  the  undertakers.      But  it  would 
be  unfair  to  put  this  construction  on 
the  sentence,  for  he  has  expressly  re- 
ferred to  what  he  has  siud  before  on 
the  subject.     The  passage  to  which  he 
refers  is  evidently  the  following  one, 
which  occurs  in  page  170»  where  he 
describes  the  annoyances  and  diaap* 


pointments  which  befall  a  settler  in 
New  Holland : — 

**  After  a  mart  vrdom  of  suspense,  the 
situation  is  finally  agreed  on ;  the  set- 
tler takes  his  family  and  all  his  effects 
at  a  great  cost,  on  to  his  property,  which 
he  finds   so  overrun  with  bushes  and 
trees,  that  he  decides  with  difficulty  as 
to  which  is  the  most  eligible  situation 
for  a  temporary  residence.     This,  how- 
ever, is  determined ;  and  after  putting 
up  his  canvass  tent,  the  poor  fellow  takes 
his  first  night  in  the  bush.     If  it  comes 
on  to  blow,  accompanied  with  rain — and 
when  it  does  blow  in  this  country  it  is  in 
earnest — his  tent  will  most  probably  be 
blown  down,  and  every  body  saturated 
and  chilled  with  cold.    United,  however, 
in  one  common  object,  they  set  to  work 
to  clear  the  land,  and  to  get  a  little 
under   cultivation.      Suppose  them   to 
have  chosen  a  good  situation,  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  for  instance,  having 
some  good  land,  they  tnay  find  that  it 
will  not  bear  the  expense  of  clc»riog. 
This    conviction   most    probably   only 
crosses  their  minds  after  their  substance 
is  expended,  and  they  have  not  the  means 
left  of  removing ;  theii  they  are  obliged 
to  remain,  eking  out  a  miserable  and 
scanty  subsistence,  surrounded  by  sa- 
vage tribes,  each  at  war  with  the  other, 
and  charged  an  immense  price  for  every 
thing  they  require.    A  happy  thought 
strikes  the  father — he  will  raise  money 
on  his  property  by  mortgage ;  this  he 
accomplishes,  after  some  difficulty,  at  a 
very  high  rate  of  interest.    For  a  time 
his  prospects  are  a  little  brightened ;  he 
is  enabled  to  purchase  a  few  of  the  com- 
forts of  life  for  his  family — ^lie  clears 
more  land — things  go  on  well,  until  the 
time  arrives  for  paying  the  interest  to 
the  mortgagee :  he  then  becomes  com- 
pletely broken  in  spirit,  for  he  finds  it 
impossible  to  make  both  ends  meet,  en- 
cumbered as  he  is  with  the  payment  of  a 
heavy  interest." 

We  have  given  the  above  passagv  in 
the  words  of  the  author  to  show  that 
it  is  his  belief  that  the  high  rate  of 
interest  in  Australia  is  caused  by  the 
necessities  of  the  unfortunate  strug- 
gling emigrants ;  whereas  nothing  can 
be  capable  of  more  certain  demonstra- 
tion than  this  proposition,  that  the  high 
rate  of  interest  in  the  colonies,  is  caused 
by  the  great  productiveness  of  capital, 
and  the  immense  field  for  its  employ- 
ment, presented  by  the  unoccupied 
lands.  The  passage  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  that  exaggeration  which  is  the  chief 
fault  in  Mr.  BarUett's  work.    Fortih 
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nately  that  eiaggtration  is  no  fttrong* 
as  to  put  the  reader  on  his  g^ard 
against  its  effects.  For  that  purpose 
the  first  expression,  "  a  marttfrdom  of 
suspense"  would  probably  be  sufficient. 
But  aAer  making  due  allowance  for 
his  ezaffgeration,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  good  sense  and  valuable  informa- 
tion to  be  found  in  the  work ;  and  the 
passage  which  we  have  just  cited  gives 
a  lively  picture  of  the  difficulties  by 
which  an  imprudent  settler  may  be 
overwhelmed)  and  unintentionally  sug- 
gests some  of  the  circumstances  which 
a  more  prudent  one  may  turn  to  his 
advantage.  The  great  imprudence 
which  a  new  settler  is  apt  to  oommitf 
is,  to  purchase  too  much  land  in  pro* 
portion  to  his  capital.  A  great  part 
of  his  estate  remains  consequently  un- 
productive for  several  years,  during 
which  his  capital  would  have  been 
accumulating  if  he  had  not  vainly  ex- 
pended it  m  a  fruitless  purchase. 
Emigrants  from  an  old  country  are 
peoiuiarly  apt  to  fall  into  this  error  j 
for  their  ideas  of  land  and  wealth  are 
so  associated  together,  that  they  are 
apt  to  imagine  that  the  owner  of  an 
extensive  estate  must  necessarily  have 
every  comfort  at  his  command,  and 
that  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a 
large  estate  lor  a  small  sum  of  money 
is  a  lucky  accident  of  which  they  ought 
to  avail  themselves  without  a  moment's 
delay.  Let  Mr.  Bartlett's  warnings 
against  this  folly  have  due  weight ;  and 
let  the  emigrant  be  taught  that  the 
land  beyond  what  he  has  capital  to 
cultivate  will  be  perfectlv  useless  to 
him,  and  that  to  purchase  it  is  to  waste 
his  valuable  capital.  There  is  nothing 
surely  in  the  circumstances  of  Aus* 
tralia  to  compel  any  person  to  buy 
more  land  than  he  can  profitably  oc» 
oupy.  He  buys  too  much  from  a  mis- 
calottUtiont  agunst  which  he  may  be 
put  on  his  guard. 

With  respeot  to  the  cause  of  this 
error— this  wsposition  to  purchase  too 
much  land-*we  differ  altogether  fVom 
Mr.  Bartlett.  He  attributes  it  in  Aus- 
tralia to  the  high  price  of  land :— • 

**  Instead  of  the  fixed  price  being 
forced  as  high  up  the  scale  as  possible, 
it  would  be  better  for  the  government 
and  for  the  colony  to  have  it  placed 
rather  under  than  over  the  price  for 
Vhich  it  could  be  sold  in  the  market. 
When  a  high  sum  is  required  for  land, 
It  eannot  &1  to  happen  that  the  inex* 


perienced — and  all  emigrants  must  be» 
to  a  certain  extent,  inexperienced — will 
expend  that  money  in  tne  purchase  of 
land  at  a  high  price,  which  ought  to  be 
held  back  as  a  capital  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  labour.  Something  like  this 
happened  not  long  since  at  Sydney: 
whilst  the  outcry  tor  labour  was  heard 
on  all  sides,  emigrant  labourers  were 
plodding  all  over  the  country  for  em- 
ployment which  they  could  not  find. 
The  cause  of  this  is  evident,  however 
much  it  may  he  mystified.  The  set- 
tlers not  only  wanted  labour,  they  also 
wanted  the  means  to  pay  for  labour. 
If  they  had  reserved  some  portion  of 
their  capital  to  expend  in  the  support 
of  labour,  the  money  so  laid  out  would, 
no  doubt,  have  returned  a  good  interest 
to  them." 

We,  on  the  contrary,  are  convinced  ' 
that  the  lower  the  price  of  land  is, 
the  more  people  will  be  induced  to 
purchase  more  than  they  can  turn  to 
account  ][  and  whether  the  price  of 
land  be  low  or  high,  we  trust  that 
Mr.  Bartlett's  good  advice  may  supply 
the  want  of  experience,  and  prevent 
the  emigrant  from  ruining  himself  by 
too  larg^  purchases  of  land.  Let  him 
be  practically  convinced,  that  in  anew 
colony  he  never  can  have  any  difficulty 
in  procuring  land  upon  reasonable 
terms.  We  wish  that  Mr.  Bartlett 
had  given  us  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
perience more  fully  upon  this  head, 
and  entered  into  some  detiuls  to  show 
how  much  of  his  capital  an  emigrant 
could,  in  his  opinion,  safely  expend  in 
the  purchase  of  land.  We  desire  to 
know  even  how  much  land  was  pur- 
chased, and  how  much  capital  was 
possessed  by  the  emigrant  whose  mi- 
series, arising  from  this  cause,  he  has 
so  vividly  painted. 

This  disposition  of  emigrants  to 
purchase  too  much  land  was  not  un- 
foreseen by  the  original  founders  of 
the  colony  of  South  Australia.  In 
particular,  Colonel  Torrens,  in  his 
Me  work  '*  on  the  Colonisation  of 
Southern  Australia,'*  earnestly  dis- 
suaded the  emigrant  from  this  impru- 
dence) and  even  entered  into  some 
details  to  show  the  proportion  of  his 
capital  which  an  emigrant  might  safely 
expend  in  the  purchase  of  land : — 

"  A  farmer  possessing  ^ye  hundred 
pounds,  pays  fifty  for  his  passage  to  the 
colony.  When  there  he  purchases  not 
two  hundred,  but  eighty  acret,at  twdve 
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■hillings  (now  one  pound)  per  acre,  pay- 
ing for  his  lot  not  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  but  forty-eight  pounds  (or 
eighty  pounds).  He  clears  and  crop^ 
the  first  year  not  twenty-five,  but  twelve 
and  a-half  acres,  at  a  cost  not  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  but 
sixty-two  pounds  ten  shillings.  De- 
ducting these  several  outlays  from  his 
original  capital  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
the  settler  will  have  two  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  for  the  purchase  of  stock 
to  be  fed  on  the  natural  pastures  which 
he  might  occupy  for  a  nominal  rent.** 

He  then  enters  into   some   calcu- 
lations of  the  profits  to  be  made  by 
an  emigrant  who  follows  his  directionsy 
into  which  we  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  follow  him.     The  passage  we 
have  cited  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  founders  of  the  colony  of  South 
Australia  were  fully  aware  of  the  im- 
prudence of  the  settler  who  invests 
too  large  a  proportion  of  bis  capital 
in  land.      Colonel    Torrens   recom- 
mends that  rather  less  than  a  tenth 
part  of  his  capital  should  be  thus  in- 
vested ;  and  as  his  work  containing 
this  g^d  advice  from  such  high  au- 
thority was    published  in    1835,   we 
trust  that  many  did  not  suffer  those 
calamities  which  Mr.  Bartlett  imagines 
to  befall  the  man  who  invests  so  much 
of  his  caoital  in  land  '<  in  the  bush" 
beyond  all  civilized  habitations,  as  to 
leave    himself   dependent  upon  bor- 
rowed money  for  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing the  common  necessaries  of  life* 
On  reading  the  accounts  which  have 
since  appeared  of  the  colony*  we  are 
convinced  that  the  proportion  recom- 
mended by  Colonel  Torrens  is  rather 
too  large  for  those  who  purchase  land 
far  in  the  interior,  and  that  a  fortune 
will  be  made  in  a  shorter  time  by  the 
roan  who  buys  no  more  land  than  he 
can  clear  within  the  course  of  two 
years.     At  the  end  of  that  period  he 
can  buy  more  land  on  equally  favour- 
able terms,  and  with  adequate  know» 
ledge  of  the  country  to  guide  him. 
In  the  mean  time  the  settler  will  have 
been  employing  his  capital  at  a  profit 
of  probably  not  less  than  thirty  per 
cent.     He  will,  all  the  time,  have  had 
the  same  eiyovment  of  the  vast  tracts 
of  unoccupied  land  around  him  as  if 
he  had  become  the  purchaser  of  it  all. 
Haying  the  means  of  bringing  his  land 
rapidly  Into  cultivation,  he  will  be  a 
seUer  not  a  buyer  of  the  necessaries  of 


life ;  and  he  will  find 

in  those  high  prices  by  whteh   Mr. 

Bartlett  supposes  the  emigraot  to  be 

oppressed. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  two  aathor« 
more  at  variance  with  each  other,  both 
on  matters  of  fact  and  on  theory,  tfaaa 
Colonel  Torrens  and  Mr.  BartlKt. 
On  the  state  of  aAirs  in  Sooth  Aos- 
traliathe  former  se^ns  as  much  toa 
sanguine  as  the  latter  is  too  despond- 
ing. The  hitter  is  entitled  to  ao 
small  weight,  inasmuch  as  ho  speaks 
from  experience  $  while  Colonel  Tor- 
rens labours  under  the  disadvaBtaev 
that  the  self-su|^rting  system  whkh 
he  extols  so  much  has,  ereo  in  his  on 
hands,  proved  to  be  an  utter  iailwre. 

As  so  much  has  been 


of  the  self-supporting  principle  noon 
which  South  Australia  was  foondrd, 
and  as  the  circumstances  nnder  which 
it  failed  must  at  some  future  period 
occupy  the  attention  of  periininnt* 
some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  db> 
pleased  at  our  giving  a  brief  aeeeent 
of  this  colony.  Every  one  knew  thst 
waste  land,  while  it  continued  ao  in  a 
colony,  was  perfectly  nsdeas  to  the 
colony  as  to  the  mother  coantrr.     It 


could  become  valuable   only  hv  be- 

PTO^€rtjM  and  betmr 
made  productive  oy  a 


coming  private   property,  and 


ture  of  capital  and  labour.  The 
prescribed  the  tenns  upon  which  the 
unoccupied  land  should  become  private 
property ;  and  it  was  the  duty  d  the 
statesman  to  prescribe  snch  termavSni 
to  make  such  arrangements  as  wooU 
lead  to  a  sufficiently  rapid  and  pro- 
ductive application  of  lalKNir  and  cspi- 
tal  to  the  improvement  of  the  eolooy- 
For  this  purpose  varions  plans 
tried,  which  were  generally  the 
rather  of  circumstances  than  of 
thought  or  deliberation*  One  obviom 
course  was,  to  give  the  land  to  iadhv 
duals  on  any  terms— aomelimes  iat  a 
political  or*  personal  jo^  and  eumi* 
times  as  a  reward  lor  merit,  and  to 
trust  for  its  cultivation  to  the  prrvaw 
interests  of  the  owners.  It  was  tfce 
application  of  private  capital*  gniM 
by  private  interests,  and  undirected  bf 
any  public  authority,  that  M  to  tb» 
h^h  cultivation  of  English  soil.  Wby 
should  not  the  same  effect  foDow  froit 
the  same  causes  in  Australia  or  Ame- 
rica, when  once  the  land  shoold  be- 
come individual  property  ?  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  oassa  m^  thst 
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the  old  country  possessed  men,  which 
the  colonies  wanted.     In  order  that 
land  nay  be  cultivated  with  profit^ 
there  must  be  labourers  to  produce^ 
and  a  population  to  consume^  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.     For  want  of  inhabitants 
the   most   fertile    land    in    a  colony 
may  be  valueless.     Until  a  population 
springs  up,  the  owner  of  the  most  fer- 
tile land  may  have  neither  inducement 
nor  means  to  cultivate  it.      He  will 
seldom  find  it  to  be  his  interest  to  im- 
port a  population  sufficient  to  add  va- 
lue to  his  property.     Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  advance  of  population 
and   cultivation   must  be  necessarily 
slow.      The    early   colonists    of   the 
United  States  were  persons  who  fied 
to  escape  the  consequences  of  their 
own  or  their   countrymen's    crimes. 
Those  who  possess  property  in  a  coun- 
try so  circumstanced,  especially  when 
they  have  been  obliged  to  pay  any  thing 
for  it,  are  content  to  let  it  remain  un- 
occupied and  unproductive  until  the 
progress  of  population  has  made  it 
valuable.     The  possession  of  property 
thus  circumstanced  is  always  felt  to  be 
an  impediment  to  colonization. 

Another  plan  has  been  tried,  appa- 
rently more  likely  to  be  successful  if 
fairly  carried  into  effect:  this  is,  to 
give  grants  of  lands  to  individuals  on 
condition  of  their  cultivating  at  least 
a  certain  portion  of  them  within  a  cer- 
tain time.     The  chief  objection  to  this 
is,  the  room  it  makes  for  fiivouritism, 
and  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of 
enforcing  the  conditions   rigorously. 
Thus  the  judicious  disposal  of  waste 
lands  in  the  British  colonies  has  ever 
been  a  matter   of  some  difficulty,  at 
the  same  time   that   in   the   United 
States  the  land   is  disposed  of  in  a 
manner  which  at  once  secures  its  cul- 
tivation and  produces  a  revenue  to  the 
government.     This  is  effected  simply 
by  setting  up  the  land  in  lots  for  sale 
to  the  highest  bidder.     It  is  not  likely 
that  any  person  would  buy  land  at 
such  an  auction  who  was  not  resolved 
to  turn  his  purchase  to  account.    This 
can  be  readily  done  in  America,  where 
the  settler  is  not  obliged  to  cross  the 
ocean,  but  merely  to  go  a  few  miles 
farther  west ;  but  it  may  be  readily 
supposed,  that  if  land  were  set  up  for 
sale  by  auction  in  a  British  colony, 
there  would  be  no  purchasers  found 
willing  to  pay  more  than  a  merely  no- 
minal price  for  the  land.    They  may^ 


however,  be  induced  to  do  so  by  an 
engagement  that  the  purchase  money 
shall  be  employed  in  conveying  labourers 
to  the  colony. 

**  The  national  property  in  waste  lands 
acquires  value  in  proportion  as  capital 
and  labour    are    applied   to   it.     The 
governments  of  England  have  hitherto 
squandered  the  national  property  thus 
capable  of  acquiring  value  in  a  manner 
the  most  lavisn  and  corrupt.     The  ge- 
neral and  state  governments  of  the  Ame- 
rican union  have  dealt  with  the  national 
property  in  a  different  way ;  they  have 
offered  the  waste  lands  for  sale  at  a 
fixed  minimum  price,  and  by  this  method 
of  disposing  of  them  have  realized  con- 
siderable revenues.     The  new  colony  is 
to  be  established  upon  the  principles, 
that  waste  land  acquires  value  as  labour 
and  capital  ai*e  applied  to  it ;  and  that 
by  the  American  mode  of  disposing  of 
it,   a  constantly  increasing  emigration 
fund  may  be  realized.     For  the  attain- 
ment of  these  objects  all  the  waste  land 
of  the  province  is  declared  to  be  public 
property ;  it  is  to  be  offered  for  sale  at 
a  fixed  minimum  price,  to  such  capitalists 
as  may  choose  to  purchase  it ;  and  it  is 
stipulated  that  the  whole  of  the  pur- 
chase money  which  thev  advance  shall 
be  employed  in  conveymg   young   and 
able-bodied  labourers  to  the  colony.    By 
the  adoption  of  these  simple  principles, 
capital  and  labour  will  be  applied  to  the 
lands  of  the  new  province,  in  such  pro- 
portions as  will  give  them  most  value, 
and  render  them  most  productive,  while 
the  revenue  arising  from  the  sale  will 
render  the  new  settlement,   what  the 
first  British  settlements  in  North  Ame- 
rica were,  a  sell-supporting  colony,  en- 
tailing no  expense  upon  the  mother  coun- 
try."— Torrens,  p.  9. 

The  passage  above  is  the  accpunt 
which  Colonel  Torrens  has  given  of 
the  principles  upon  which  the  new  co- 
lony of  South  Australia  was  intended 
to  be  founded  as  a  self-supporting 
colony.  There  is,  however,  in  it  a 
slight  inaccuracy  in  the  use  of  the  word 
minimum,  which  might  lead  the  reader 
to  suppose  that  the  land  was  to  be  sold 
by  auction,  a  mode  of  sale  which,  al- 
though it  appears  to  be  the  fairest,  was 
never  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
founders.  Experience  had  shown  that  it 
was  objectionable.  Some  labour  and  ex- 
pense are  frequently  necessary  to  make 
a  selection  of  a  suitable  situation ;  and 
it  is  desirable  that  the  earliest  settlers 
should  be  encouraged  to  explore  the 
country  to  enable  them  to  select  the 
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most  productive  soil.  This,  however^ 
they  will  scarcely  venture  to  do,  if  on 
their  return^  and  having  made  their 
selection,  they  are  liable  to  be  outbid 
by  others,  who  can  bid  the  more,  on 
account  of  not  having  themselves  been 
at  the  expense  of  any  investigation,  but 
availing  themselves  of  the  labours  of 
those  whom  they  are  prepared  to  out- 
bid. It  was  supposed  that  the  best 
mode  of  obviating  this  inconvenience 
was  by  having  a  uniform  fixed  price  set 
upon  all  the  land  in  the  province,  bo 
that  a  settler  might  explore  the  coun- 
try, make  his  selection  privately,  repair 
to  the  land  office,  and  buy  his  lot  before 
any  other  purchasers  could  be  aware  . 
of  the  selection  he  had  made.  This 
uniform  price  was  fixed  at  one  pound 
an  acre,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
early  lots,  which  were  sold  for  twelve 
shillings.  We  see  no  objection  to  this 
system,  except  that  the  town  lots  were 
sold  much  too  low.  These  differ  es< 
sentially  from  the  lots  in  the  interior. 
They  do  not  require  any  labour  or 
expense  in  the  selection — they  do  not 
derive  their  value  from  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  or  from  other  nlitural  advan- 
tages, but  from  the  expense  incurred 
by  the  government  in  founding  a  capi- 
tal city  there :  and  it  was  a  mere  waste 
of  the  national  property  to  sell  for  one 
pound  an  acre,  land  which,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  nation,  was  shortly  to  be- 
come worth  more  than  one  hundred 
pounds.  In  this  case,  the  profit  of  indivi- 
duals was  the  nation's  loss,  and  this  profit 
was  generally  made  not  bv  the  colonists, 
but  oy  those  who,  remaining  at  home, 
possessed  most  information  or  most 
influence  upon  the  subject.  If  the  lots 
in  and  about  Adelaide,  the  intended 
capital  of  South  Australia,  had  been 
disposed  of  more  judiciously»  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  profits  arising  from  tiieir 
gradual  sale  would  have  been  soffioientt 
with  due  economy,  to  pay  all  the  ex- 
penses necessarily  incurred  in  erecting 
suitable  public  buildings^  and  improv- 
ing the  town. 

To  this  system  was  added  an  excrea* 
cence  which  Mr.  Bar  tie  tt  properly  con- 
demns, and  which  has  been  of  late  dia« 
continued,  by  which  any  person  about 
to  purchase  four  thousand  acres  was 
permitted,  instead  of  being  restricted 
to  the  land  already  surveyed^  to  select 
any  lot  of  fifteen  thousand  acrest  to 
have  a  special  survey  made  for  himself 
At  the  public  expenee^  and  to  select 


four  thousand  out  of  the  flftMs  tho«i- 
sand  thus  surveyed.  This  special  sur- 
vey system  was  injurious  to  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  colony.  It  waated  the 
public  money  in  expensive  surveyst  aad 
gave  a  considerable  advantage  to  the 
large  capitalist,  who,  in  a  country 
where  the  chief  want  was  that  of  watery 
by  selecting  all  the  land  in  the  fiftcca 
thousand  acres  which  lay  cont%uoas 
to  streams,  left  the  remainder  of  little 
or  no  value,  and  the  practical  effect 
was,  that  the  capitalist  in  effect*  ob- 
tained the  use  of  the  entire  fifkeea 
thousand  acres  for  four  thouaand 
pounds.  The  oommissiooert  oqght  to 
have  followed  the  course  pursued  ia 
other  colonies^  and  have  ioaiated  that 
each  lot  of  land  exposed  for  tale  ahoold 
have  a  certain  depth  in  proportioo  to 
its  frontage  to  any  wUmxa,  river*  or 
public  road. 

The  act  of  1834,  under  which  the 
colony  was  founded,  pre  the  colonial 
commissioners  authority  to  borrow  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  thoueaiid  pownK 
on  the  security  of  the  colony*  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  early 
incident  to  the  foundatioii  and 
ment  of  the  new  colony.  This 
was  to  be  raised  by  bonds  of  the  said 
commissioners;  and  the  •«■,  wheo 
raised,  was  declared  to  be  a  pMk 
debt  owing  by  the  province  to  the 
holders  of  the  lands.  The  tilk  sr«- 
tion  of  the  act  contained  a  Airthcr 
"  guarantee  or  security*  that  no  pert  uf 
the  expense  of  founding  and  goi 
the  said  intended  colony*  shall  laQ 
the  mother  country/*  Tbe« 
show  clearly  what  was  intended  by  the 
phrase  <*a  self-eupportinf  cokH^." 
The  theory  was  not  a  bad 
certain  number  of  people 
posed  to  purchase  a  oeiiain 
•ay  one  hundred  thousand 
at  one  pound  an  acre, 
employed  in  conveying  ftvo 
young  labourers  of  each 
colony. 

•*  Thus,  to  the  capltallel  wio  Is 
ing  inadequate  profits,  and  drsadiai 
his  profit  may  be  converted  into 
the  promoters  of  the  new  colony  _ 
the  option  of  purvhastng  waste  ta»l 
under  the  arrangements  which  srcw 
sufficient  supply  of  labour  to  reclaim 
cultivate  it  m  the  most  productive 
ner ;  to  the  unenployedlahourers  er  the 
labourers  receiving  low  wages  ftt  et* 
oassive  toO.  they  giro  the  eptian  of  a 
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free  passage  to  the  colony,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  insure  a  demand  for 
labour ;  because  before  the  emigrating 
labourer  is  sent  out,  an  emigrating  capi- 
talist, requiring  labour  to  cultivate  his 
land,  must  have  advanced  the  purchase 
money  by  which  the  labourer's  passage 
to  the  colony  is  paid." — Torrena,  p.  15. 

The  labourers  thus  conveyed  to  the 
colony,  being  an  addition  to  the  popu- 
lation, increased  the  value  of  the  land 
already  purchased  and  created  a  demand 
for  more.     The  additional  purchases 
then  made,  supply  the  means  of  con- 
veying additional  labourers,  and  thus 
the  colony  increases  in  numbers  and 
prosperity,  and  as  the  price  of  one  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  the  passage  of  the 
number  of  labourers  adequate  to  its 
due  cultivation,  there  will  be  a  surplus 
to  defray  tire  expenses  incident  to  the 
government  and   foundation    of   the 
colony,  and  to  pay  the  interest  and 
principal  of  the  loan  originally  con- 
tracted.    We  believe  that  in  spite  of 
the   theory  which  we  have  just  an- 
nounced, it  has  happened  that  South 
Australia  has  in  time  of  peace  been 
to  the  mother  country  the  most  ex- 
pensive colony  which    England    has 
ever  planted.     This  was  caused,  partly 
by  too  great  an  oijtlay  in  public  build- 
ings in  Adelaide,  which,  independently 
of  the  waste  of  public  money,  produced 
an  undue  disposition  in  capitalists  to 
speculate  in  town  lots  instead  of  em- 
ploying their  capital  in  productive  in- 
dustry in  the  country ;  partly  by  the 
special  survey  system  already  noticed  ; 
and  partly  by  an  enormous  breach  of 
faith  and  deviation  from  the  system 
originally    proposed.      In    Australia 
generally  a  heavy  expense  was  entailed 
upon  this  country  by  an  abuse  of  "  the 
bounty  system."     This  system  origi- 
nated in  the  year  1837,  when  direc- 
tions were  given  to  the  governor  to 
transmit,  at  the  commencement  of  each 
^nmcial  year,    a    statement    of   the 
balance,  if  any,  of  the  fund  applicable 
to  emigration  remaining  in  hands  at 
the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  toge- 
ther with  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
amount  of  the  funds  to  be  derived  from 
the  sale  of  crown  lands  within   the 
colony,  and  applicable  to  the  same  ser- 
vice during  the  succeeding  year,  and 
permission  was  at  the  same  time  given 
to  the  governor  to  appropriate  one- 
third  of  this  sum  to  the  payment  of 


bounties  on  emigrants  introduced  by 
private  settlers.  But  from  a  despatch 
of  Lord  Stanley*8,  dated  14th  October, 
1841,  and  oonveying  a  strong  censure 
on  the  then  governor,  for  his  abuse  of 
the  bounty  system,  and  his  disregard 
of  positive  instructions^-^ 

'*  It  appears  that  the  estimates  re- 
quired by  these  instructions,  and  upon 
which  the  whole  scheme  was  founded, 
have  never  been  furnished,  and  there 
have  been  consequently  no  fixed  data 
upon  which  the  division  of  the  emigra- 
tion fhnds  between  the  two  systems  could 
be  effected ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the 
bounty  system  m  aterially  altered  its 
character.  Upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  of  legislative  council, 
the  scale  of  bounties  was  increased,  and 
they  were  made  as  nearly  as  possible 
equal  to  the  actual  passage  money. 
Proprietors  and  settlers  moreover  did 
not  nominate  and  select  the  emigrants ; 
but  the  real  practice  soon  became  that, 
the  correspondent  of  some  extensive 
ship-owner  in  England  applied  at  Syd- 
ney for  large  orders  without  any  parti- 
cular proprietors  requiring  the  labour." 

Acting  upon  this  system,  and  con- 
trary to  the  orders  issued  at  home,  the 
governor  issued  bounty  orders  to  the 
amount  of  about  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  beyond  the  sum  which  an 
observance  of  the  preceding  directions 
would  have  placed  at  his  disposal !  I 
The  government  in  England  had  been 
in  fault  by  sanctioning  the  payment  of 
'  a  single  bounty  order  before  the  re- 
quired estimates  had  been  furnished. 
By  omitting  to  enforce  an  observance 
of  the  check  which  they  had  them- 
selves proposed,  they  in  effect  trusted 
the  disposal  of  the  entire  revenue  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  moderation  of 
the  Australian  governors.  The  result 
might  have  been  anticipated ;  the  zeal 
of  the  governors  outran  their  discre- 
tion, and  caused  the  self-supporting 
colonies  to  entail  an  incalculable  ex- 
pense upon  the  mother  country.  This 
was  a  breach  of  faith  to  the  labourers 
who  were  promised  to  be  sent  out 
^'  under  circumstances  which  ensure  a 
demand  for  labour ;  because  before  the 
emigrating  labourer  is  sent,  an  emi- 
grating capitalist  requiring  labour  to 
cultivate  his  land  must  have  advanced 
the  purchase-money  by  which  the 
labourer's  pa.ssage  to  the  colony  is 
pdd." 

It  was  origbally  proposed  that  the 
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settler  should  have  permission  to  take 
from  the  commissioners  a  lease  of  land 
for  pasture,  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
three  years.  The  settlcrS)  who  were 
flock  masters^  generally  availed  them- 
selves of  this  privilege,  and  pastured 
their  sheep  upon  pasture  for  which 
they  paid  less  than  one  penny  an  acre 
rent.  The  rent  really  paid  was  in 
most  cases  less  than  one  farthing  for 
every  acre  of  the  pasture  enjoyed,  and 
of  course  no  emigrant  would  willingly 
pay  for  land  while  he  can  get  a  lease 
of  it  for  one  farthing.  The  only  in- 
ducement he  has  to  become  a  pur- 
chaser, is  the  fear  that  when  his  short 
time  expires,  he  may  be  unable  to  ob- 
tain a  renewal  on  the  same  favourable 
terms,  in  consequence  of  its  being  sold 
to  other  purchasers.  However,  it 
would  always  be  an  unpopular  measure 
to  set  up  for  sale  the  land  which  was 
held  under  depasturing  licences,  al- 
though no  injury  could  be  done  to  the 
occupier.  The  land  could  not  be  sold 
unless  it  wer#  worth  one  pound  an  acre, 
and  if  it  were  worth  so  much,  it  would 
be  unreasonable  in  the  occupier  to  in- 
sist that  public  interests  should  be 
sacrificed  to  his,  and  that  he  should  be 
permitted  to  retain,  at  a  nominal  rent, 
land  which  might  be  sold  for  a  sub- 
stantial sum  to  be  employed  in  pro- 
moting the  general  welfare.  The  pos- 
sessor has  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  of  the  land^  and  can 
purchase  the  best  lots,  the  value  of 
which  is  sure  to  be  enhanced  by  the 
sale  of  the  sun*ounding  portions.  We 
have  no  apprehension  for  the  future 
prosperity  of  our  Australian  colonies, 
if  our  rulers  will  learn  wisdom  by  ex- 
perience, and  avoid  those  evils  in  which 
the  late  commercial  failures  have  had 
their  origin. 

Although  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  nation  ought  not  to  be  called 
upon  to  advance  money  with  little  hopes 
of  repayment,  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing the  colonist  with  labourers,  and 
that  the  high  price  of  labour  of  which 
the  employers  there  complain,  is  at 
once  a  proof  and  a  cause  of  the  gene- 
ral prosperity,  we  yet  think  that  the 
mother  country  may,  and  ought  to 
assist  the  emigrant  in  many  particulars, 
when  the  cost  bears  a  very  slight  pro- 
portion to  the  good  actually  done. 
The  expense  of  his  passage  must  be 
paid  either  by  the  emigrant  himself  or 
by  those  who  wbh  to  relieve  them- 


selves of  the  expense  of  supporting  him 
at  home,  or  by  those  who  expect  to 
derive  a  profit  from  employing  him 
abroad,  and  the  mother  country  ought 
not  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  any  part 
of  it.  But  the  passage  money  is  not 
the  only  expense  which  the  emigprant 
incurs  between  the  period  of  his  leav- 
ing  home,  and  that  of  his  being  placed 
in  a  position  to  support  himself;  nor 
is  the  difficulty  of  providing  funds  the 
chief  impediment  which  opposes  him. 
The  first  is  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
trustworthy  information  respecting  the 
situations  best  suited  to  them,  and  the 
mode  and  expense  of  arriving  at  their 
respective  *9estinations.  This  infor- 
mation cannot  be  obtained  from  private 
sources  without  much  labour  and  diffi- 
culty in  each  particular  instance,  and 
will  cost  little  to  the  government  to 
communicate  to  all ;  but  to  serve  its 
purpose  it  should  be  published  in  such 
a  manner  that  no  man  can  fail  to  know 
where  it  is  to  be  had,  otherwise  it  will 
not  compete  successfully  with  the  falla- 
cious statements  which  individuals  put 
forth  to  serve  their  own  purposes,  and 
which  are  frequently  so  contradictory 
that  the  intended  emigrant  is  tempted 
to  abandon  his  purpose  in  despair  of 
learning  what  it  is  essential  for  him  to 
know.  Next,  the  government  can 
take  care  that  the  emigrant  on  his  pas- 
sage shall  have  such  provision  and 
accommodation  as  a  due  regard  to 
health  and  decency  requires.  On  this 
head  nothing  can  be  more  improvident 
than  the  conduct  of  the  poorer  emi* 
grants  has  always  been.  To  get  a 
cheap  passage  is  their  only  concern. 
Accustomed  to  little  foresight,  and  to 
put  their  trust  in  casual  resources,  they 
do  not  consider  the  difference  between 
land  and  sea,  where  they  can  neither 
stop,  nor  return,  nor  beg  ;  the  miseries 
suffered  by  the  slaves  during  the  mid- 
dle voyage  were  not  greater  than  those 
to  which  the  unfortunate  emigrants 
would  be  exposed  by  the  absence  of 
government  interference ;  not  because 
roasters  and  mates  are  more  inhuman 
than  other  people,  but  because  the  sys- 
tem of  underbidding  would  gain  all  the 
passengers  for  those  who  could  take 
them  on  the  lowest  terms,  or  in  other 
words,  those  who  would  attend  least  to 
their  comforts. 

This  part  of  their  duty  has  not  been 
neglected  by  the  government.  Emi* 
gration  agents  are  appointed  at  every 
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important  port  of  emigratioD*  whose 
dut^  it  is  to  see  that  the  vessels  are 
safe,  and  fit  for  the  voyage ;  that  no 
more  passengers  are  taken  than  can  be 
comfortably   and    decently  accommo- 
datedi  and  that  before  the  vessel  sails> 
there  shall  be  on  board  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  and  provisions  for 
the  support  of  the  passengers ;  and 
that  passengers  shall  not  be  subjected 
to  those  various  frauds  which  it  would 
take  a  volume  to  enumerate.     The 
passengers'  act  provides  an  effectual 
preventive  to  many  frauds  and  extor- 
tions respecting  which  legislative  inter- 
ference was  found  necessary.      We 
fear,  however,  that  the  law  is  scarcely 
enforced  with  sufficient  strictness,  and 
that  the  authorities  in  the  colonies, 
from  an  anxiety  to  secure  a  supply  of 
emigrant  labourers,  and  an  apprehen- 
sion that  the  price  of  the  passage  might 
be  increased  if  the  law  was  strictly  en- 
forced, have  winked  at  abuses  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  suffered  to 
remain  unpunished.     Even  the  bounty 
was  sometimes  given  where  it  was  not 
fairly  earned,  or  where  it  was  forfeited 
by  misconduct  or  a  breach  of  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  governor  was  en- 
titled to  give  it      Those  conditions 
were  mentioned  in  an  order  from  the 
office  of  colonial  land,  dated  25th  Ja- 
nuary, 1Q41:— 

**  That  in  order  to  entitle  the  claimants 
to  receive  bounty,  they  should  obtain 
certificates  from  the  proper  officer,  to 
the  effect  that  the  emigrants  are  fit  and 
proper  persons  to  be  rftnoved  at  the 
public  expense,  and  that  they  are  about 
to  proceed  on  their  voyage  freely,  with- 
out any  undue  influence  or  roisreprescu- 
tation  having  been  employed  to  induce 
them  to  emigrate;  and  that  all  con- 
tracts made  with  the  emigrants  have 
been  duly  carried  out ;  and  further, 
that  the  vessels  in  which  the  emigrants 
are  about  to  sail,  are  in  every  respect 
sound  and  sea-worthy,  and  properly 
manned,  and  provided  with  all  things 
necessary  for  the  sustenance,  health, 
and  necessary  comfort  of  the  emigrants 
during  the  voyage." 

These  conditions  were  not  always 
observed.  The  mortality  on  board 
one  ship  having  attracted  attention, 
led  to  an  investigation  respecting  the 
alleged  insufficiency  and  bad  quality 
of  the  provisions  and  water  put  on 
board  for  the  use  of  the  emigrants 
during  the  voyage.     The  supermten- 


dent  gave  his  opinion  that  the  provi- 
sion  made  by  the  agents  in  Liverpool 
for  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  emi- 
grants was  very  inadequate,  and  that 
the  arrangements  made  were  ill  calcu- 
lated to  produce  content  among  them ; 
and  the  agent  of  emigration  after  pe- 
rusing the  evidence  and  documents, 
made  the  following  report : — 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was 
an  insufficiency  of  water ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  statements   of  •  and 

,  I  consider  it  was  the  duty  of  the 

captain  and  exporters  to  have  ascer- 
tamed  that  a  sufficiency  of  so  essential 
an  article  was  put  on  board.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  steps  were 
taken  to  remed  v  this  inconvenience  when 
ascertained,  which  was  not  until  they 
were  considerably  past  the  Cape.  I*^o 
explanations  can  excuse  the  badness  of 
the  bread ;  and  even  had  they  experi- 
enced worse  weather  than  is  stated  by 
,  it  ought  to  have  been  of  such  qua- 
lity, and  sufficiently  well  packed,  to 
have  kept  in  a  state  of  preservation. 
The  same  remarks  will  also  apply  to 
the  flour.  With  reference  to  the  beef 
and  pork,  some  excuse  for  their  badness 
may  be  deemed  admissible,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  admitted  by  all  parties  that  there 
was  both  good  and  bad  in  each  cask. 

Mr. asserts  that  a  very  high  price 

was  paid  for  these  articles  by  the  af- 
freighters  to  the  same  house  that  had 
previously  supplied  their  ships  with  pro- 
visions :  and  that  they  cannot  be  justly 
blameable  for  their  dishonesty  in  putting 
a  mixed  quality  into  each  cask,  espe- 
cially when  the  provisions  were  exa- 
mined and  approved  of  by  the  govern- 
ment emigration  agent  at  the  port  of 
Liverpool. ' 

There  is  not  much  room  for  doubt 
as  to  the  couf  se   to  be  pursued  by  the 

fovernor  on  the  receipt  of  this  report, 
nadequate  provision  made  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  passengers- 
arrangements  on  board  ill  calculated  to 
produce  content — insufficiency  of  wa- 
ter— a  denial  on  the  part  of  the  cap- 
tain and  exporters  that  it  was  any  part 
of  their  duty  to  ascertain  that  there 
was  a  sufficiency  on  board — bad  bread 

— bad  flour — bad  beef  and   pork 

formed  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances imperatively  calling  upon  the 
governor  to  stop  the  bounty.  The 
coincidence  of  so  many  just  causes  of 
complaint  against  the  same  vessel  raised 
a  presumption  that  there  had  been  cul- 
pable neglect ;  and  the  excuse  that  the 
affi-eighters  had  been  cheated  by  the 
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merchants  who  supplied  the  heef  and 
pork,  is  open  to  the  observations, 
that  the  assertion  that  a  very  high 
price  was  paid  for  those  articles,  was 
not  supported  by  any  proof,  and  if 
true,  the  exporter  would  have  his  re- 
medy against  the  dishonest  merchant ; 
and  the  stoppage  of  the  bounty  would 
fall  upon  the  guilty  person.  However, 
the  governor's  order  was — 

"  The    bounties  may  be    paid,   but 

Messrs. must  be  informed  that  the 

whole  duty  of  this  ship  appears  to  me 
to  have  been  performed  in  an  unsatis- 
factory manner,"  &c. 

Such  an  order,  even  although  it  was 
accompanied  by  reproof  and  threat, 
was  not  well  calculated  to  proviile  for 
the  security  and  comfort  of  future 
emijrrants. 

By  judicious  rules,  rigorously  en- 
forced, the  government  can  generally 
ensure  to  the  emigrant  tiiat  he  shall 
arrive  safely,  in  good  health,  at  his 
destined  port ;  and  that  he  shall  not 
have  set  out  on  his  voyage  without 
being  able  to  form  a  clue  estimate  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  he  will  have 
to  contend,  and  his  means  of  over- 
coming them.  Indeed,  so  important 
.  do  we  deem  it  to  be  that  the  emigrant 
should  not  suffer  from  ignorance  of 
the  resources  and  condition  of  the 
country  to  which  ho  proceeds,  that  we 
think  each  man  ought  to  be  provided 
with  a  pamphlet  giving  him  all  the  in- 
formation and  advice  which  he  is  likely 
to  require.  The  circumstances  of  the 
emigrant  during  a  tedious  voyage  will 
lead  to  a  frequent  perusal  of  his  little' 
book,  or,  if  he  cannot  himself  read, 
he  will  listen  with  pleasure  and  atten- 
tion to  others  reading  it. 

When  the  emigrant  has  arrived, 
he  ought  to  find  a  government  agent 
ready  to  supply  him  with  advice  and 
assistance.  His  position  on  his  arrival 
is  a  perplexing  one.  He  finds  himself 
in  a  strange  town,  at  an  interval  of 
nearly  half  the  world  from  his  home. 
Prices  of  all  things  are  different  from 
what  he  has  been  accustomed  to,  and 
probably  he  does  not  find  so  ready  a 
demand  for  his  labour  as  he  was  led 
to  expect.  Tho  want  of  labourers 
must  have  been  very  great  indeed, 
if  the  arrival  of  several  thou/^and 
in  one  port  does  not  diminish  wages, 
and  make  it  difficult  to  obtain  em^ 


ployment,  until  they  are  gradually 
absorbed  by  the  surrounding  country. 
The  disposition  of  emigrants  to  re- 
main where  they  first  arrive  is  apt  to 
lead  to  too  rapid  an  increase  of  the 
town  population  and  to  depress  the 
general  rate  of  wages  at  the  port  of 
immigration.  The  general  govern- 
ment may  do  much  to  remove  this 
evil,  and  to  disperse  the  population. 
It  may  take  into  its  own  hands  a  few 
tracts  of  lands,  situated  in  different 
directions,  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles 
from  the  port  of  immigration.  On 
these  estates  let  some  small,  cheap 
cottae^es  be  built,  and  let  some  remu- 
nerative improvements  be  undertaken 
on  these  estates,  such  as  drains,  fences, 
cottages,  irrigation,  &c.,  not  requiring 
any  certain  number  of  men  to  be  em- 
ployed in  their  progress.  In  all  those 
government  works  the  rate  of  wages 
ought  to  be  rather  low.  With  such 
means  at  his  disposal,  the  government 
agent  may  offer  to  every  immigrant 
the  immediate  possession  of  a  cottage 
and'  farm  at  a  moderate  rent,  and 
ensure  him  the  means  of  paying  liia 
rent  by  giving  him  constant  employ- 
ment at  reasonable  wages  until  he  can 
find  £ome  other  more  profitable  occu- 
pation. Such  arrangements  would  be 
most  beneficial  and  agreeable  to  the 
agricultural  labourer,  and  his  habits 
and  feelings  would  lead  him  to  avail 
himself  of  them  with  delight.  In  his 
cottage  on  a  government  estate,  he. 
would  be  in  that  situation  which  at 
home  probably  formed  the  summit  of 
his  ambition.  He  would  not  be  in- 
volved in  any  needless  expense,  as  his 
industry  might  supply  him  with  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  from  his  own  farm, 
on  which  he  could  remain  until  his 
knowledge  of  the  country  might  enable 
him  to  obtain  higher  wages  elsewhere. 
Even  those,  who  having  some  capital 
and  education,  go  to  the  colonies  with 
better  prospects  than  mere  agricultural 
labourers,  would  feel  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  take  a  house  and  small 
farm  without  delay,  and  thus  avoid  the 
necessity  of  expendingtbeir little GApital 
in  supplying  their  daily  expense^ 
while  looking  about  for  the  most  eligi- 
ble permanent  situation. 

This  system  would  not  entail  much 
expense  upon  the  government  to  carry 
it  into  full  execution.  It  would  be 
a  seff'Supparting  system.  The  rents  of 
the  Buxm  farms  would  probably  defray 
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th«  exp«nae  of  tho  buildings  and  \va* 
prorements  on  the  f«tates.  Moreover^ 
theM  e»Utes  would  rapidly  increase  in 
valuei  not  onlj  from  the  improvements 
on  themselves  but  from  the  improve* 
mentj  and  increased  population  of  tho 
country  round  them,  (^apitalints  would 
prefer  to  purchase  land  m  the  vicinity 
of  a  government  estate,  on  account  of 
the  facility  with  whicli  they  could  ol>. 
tain  labourers  from  it.  The  with- 
drawal of  those  labourers  would  not 
be  injurious  to  tho  system,  but  the 
contrary!  by  leaving  farms  and  habita- 
tions fit  for  the  reception  of  fresh  emi- 
grants,  and  we  mention  the  increased 
^alue  and  full  cultivation  of  those 
estates  as  a  nece>!*ary  consequence, 
though  not  the  primary  object  of  the 
system.  Rent  and  wages  on  the 
government  estates  should  bo  fixed  at 
surh  a  rate,  as  not  to  afford  too  much 
inducement  to  emigrants  to  remain 
ptsrmancntly  settled  on  them.  The 
object  of  a  residence  there  should 
generally  be,  rather  to  avoid  exi>ense 
than  to  accurauUte  money. 

When  an  emigrant  has  been  some 
time  settled  in  a  colony,  and  becomes 
ac(|aainted  with  the  clrcum»>Uinces  of 
the  place,  he  ceases  to  have  any  pecu- 
liar claim  upon  tho  government  for 
advice  or  assistance,  as  his  means  of 
supporting  himstlf  are  in  no  respect 
worse,  and  in  many  res{)ert3  better 
than  if  he  had  remainiHl  at  home. 
But  in  one  point  a  colonv  is  too  fre- 
quently immeasurably  inferior  to  tho 
tnother  countrv,  and  from  this  defect 
moat  of  their  evils  take  their  rise. 
This  one  grand  defect  i.<,  the  almost 
tot^l  want  of  the  mrnns  of  reii.;ious 
advice  and  instruction  in  the  colonies. 
In  the  colony  of  South  «Vu«^trulia 
the  gov  crnment  appears  prein.Mlitatedly 
to  have  neglecte<i  its  most  important 
doty  of  making  provision  for  the  cstul)- 
l;«hment  of  a  Christian  church  ;  in  our 
North  American  colonies,  tho  be&t  in- 
tentions have  been  frustrated  hv  uiis- 
mana^rement.  Larpu  tracts  of  laixl, 
<«2oal  to  nearlyone-seventh  of  the  coun- 
try were  in  ('anada  set  apart  for  the 
•Qpport  of  the  church  ;  but  wast*)  laiidt 
•opport  nothing,  and  no  proviM.jn  was 
riude  fo€  their  cultivation.  The  church 
Uml  was  permitted  to  remain  waste 
until  it  might  obtain  value  from  tho 
cultivation  of  the  lurrounding  coun- 
try. Meaathne,  the  system  was  pro- 
a  doable  eviL   It  made  no  pre* 


sent  nrovision  for  the  wants  of  the 
church,  and  its  property  was  generally 
felt  to  be  an  impediment  to  cultivation* 
Wherever  there  was  church  land  there 
was  a  desert  waste.    No  one  wished  to 

t purchase  land  in  its  neiKhhourhood, 
mowing  that  the  vicinity  of  an  unre- 
claimed waste  must  considerably  re- 
tard the  prosperity  of  tho  di.-trict. 
Thus  the  exi.^tence  of  this  kind  of  pro- 
perty was  necessarily  unpopular  ;  and 
some  part  of  this  unpopularity  not 
unnaturally  fell  upon  the  church  itself, 
whieh  was  thus  injured  by  the  nosKCN- 
sion  of  property  from  which  it  derived 
no  support.  It  is  true  that  the  injury 
done  to  the  colony  by  these  church 
lands  wa^  not  as  great  as  it  st  emcfl. 
They  did  not  prevent  emigrants  from 
settling  in  the  colony,  but  merelv  com- 
pelled them  to  5cttle  in  the  districts 
not  posse.ssed  bv  the  church.  This 
was  only  so  for  mjurious  as  tho9e  dis- 
tricts must  sometimes  happen  to  be 
less  productive,  or  less  favourably 
situated  than  the  cimrch  lan<b.  But 
the  mischief  appeared  to  lie  much 
greater  ;  for  the  inhabitants,  observing 
that  the  church  lands  were  unreclaim- 
ed in  consequence  of  their  being 
church  property,  would  justly  con- 
clude, that  if  the  church  property  was 
sold  it  would  be  reclaimed  like  tho 
rest  of  the  country,  and  would  not 
consider  that  so  much  as  was  reclaimed 
must  be  by  men  who  would  otherwi>e 
have  been  occupied  in  cultivating  some 
other  lands. 

The  church  property  in  Canada  was 
unahle  to  withstau'l  this  unpopularity, 
and  was  sentenceil  to  be  sold,  and  the 
produce  a: I : died  to  the  support  of  the 
church.  This  measure  met  with  little 
re>i>tance.  The  lust  friends  of  tho 
church  couM  not  but  admit  that  the 
church  lands  were  retarding'  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  colonv,  while  the  church 
was  fieri ving  no  present  benefit  from 
thi  m.  Many  concluded,  that  in  a  new 
colony  the  possesion  of  land  could 
n<-ver  be  an  alequatc  or  a  suitable  pro- 
visi«m  for  the  church.  We  are  of  the 
contrary  opiuiouy  and  think  that  it  is 
the  onlv  means  hv  \>hich  the  church 
can  be  established  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  in  any  country.  We  admit 
that  waste  unproductive  land  is  an 
improper,  or  rather  is  no  provision  for 
the  church  ;  but  there  is  no  neccvsity 
that  church  lands  should  be  permitted 
to  remain  waste  or  unproductive.     It 
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is  true  that  tbej cannot  be  sold,  and  re- 
main church  lands  ;  but  agents  could 
be  readily  procured  to  oversee  its  cul- 
tivation, and  there  is  no  manner  in 
which  the  same  sum  of  money  conld 
be  invested  to  make  so  large  a  perma- 
nent provision  for  the  church  as  by 
employing  it  in  the  cultivation  of 
waste  land.  If  a  clergyman  was  sent 
out  to  a  block  of  church  land,  a  glebe 
assigned  to  him  in  it,  and  funds  from 
home  provided  for  building  him  a  resi- 
dence, and  completely  cjearip^  and 
improving  his  glebe,  he  would  act  as  a 
missionary  for  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  oversee  the  clearing  of  the 
rest  of  the  block  ;  fur  which,  when 
cleared,  by  giving  long  leases,  tenants 
could  readily  be  propured  to  pay  ifea^  . 
eonable  rents.  A  settler  from  the 
old  country  would  always  find  it  much 
more  profitable  to  take  a  lease  of  a 
large  farm  already  cleared  than  to 
expend  his  little  capital  in  pur^ 
chasing  and  clearing  a  small  one. 
Were  this  done,  aftd  the  rents  of  the 
church  property  applied  in  th^  ,first 
irvstance  to  supply  church  accommoda- 
tion and  a  church  education  for  the 
districts  in  which  church  property  was 
situated,  those  districts  would  shortly 
be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
country,  not  only  by  their  superior 
cultivation,  but  by  the  superior  refine- 
ment and  happiness  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  property  of  the  church  would  be 
felt  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  country, 
and  the  church  would  speedily  be  ena- 
bled to  provide  for  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  community,  and  spread  the 
blessings  of  civilization  and  religion 
through  the  land.  It  is  not  yet  too 
late.  It  is  true  that  this,  like  every 
other  duty,  becomes  more  diflScuIt 
from  past  neglect.  For  several  years 
to  come  perhaps  the  state  itself  will 
not  do  much,  but  never  was  the  libe- 
rality of  individual  piety  more  strongly 


displayed  than  at  present  in  Great 
Britain.  A  chief  part  of  all  subscrip- 
tions for  the  promotion  of  religion  and 
the  support  of  clergymen  in  the  coUk 
nies  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  fboxkda- 
tion  of  small  church  colonies  within 
themj  which  would  be  like  so  many 
lamps  from  which  light  would  be  shed 
on  the  rest  of  the  country.  At  pre- 
sent nothing  can  be  more  iameiitible 
than  the  conditionof  s^roeof  our  colo- 
nies, whose  best  gifts  are  turned  to 
poison  by.  their  spicitoal  destiiotion. 
High  wages  instead  of  exalting  the 
condition  of  the  servant,  give  nse  to 
reckless  drunken  insolence;  and  high 
profits,  mstead  of  producing  liberality, 
create  a  sordid  love  of  gain,  and  a 
shameless  ladiffereDce  io  Uie  Bioda  of 
acquiring  it,  until  tU&  word  oolonial, 
even  in  the  colonies,  when  applied  to 
conduct,  is  synonymous  with  the  total 
absence  of  every  restrunt  from  shame 
or  honbsty. 

If  Great  Britain  shall  continue  to 
neglect  her  most  serious  duty,  she  vill 
assuredlv  suffer  a  deserved  puaishmeal* 
and  will  find  her  colonics  a  painful 
thorn  in  her  side ;  but  If  she  v^lkt  ha 
the  plain  path  of  duty,  her  destiny  is 
the  most  splendid  that  ever  was^aUolted 
to  any  nation>  and  thousands  of  mil- 
lions yet  unborn  will  speak  lier  ki»- 
rge,  and  bless  her  name  in  gratitude 
her  successful  eflbrts  iii  redeenSoig 
them  from  ignorance  and  sin»  and  im- 
pressing upon  them  a  knowledge  of 
religious  truth.  Nor  will  abe  be  un- 
rewarded by  that  temporal  pro^wnty 
which  fliatesmen  feel  it  more  peouMriy 
their  duty  to  promote*  Her  peaccfei* 
contented  colonies  will  be  a  markHfor 
her  manufactures,  a  refoge  for  her 
redundant  inliabitants ;  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon's  choice  will  be  e^ 
by  her  conduct,  and  she  will  be 
perous  *in  peace»  and  inTindUe  in 
war. 
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L0ITERING6  OF  ARTHUR  o'lKARY. 

FRAGMENT  VI..^0*KELLY*8    TALE  (CONTINUED.^ 

"  I  LEFT  off  at  that  flattering  portion  of  jny  history  where  I  became  a 
horse-dealer ;  in  this  capacity  I  travelled  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
Ireland,  now  larking  it  in  the  West— jollifying  in  the  South — and 
occasionally  suffering  a  penance  for  both  enjoyments,  by  a  stray  trip  to 
Ulster.  In  these  rambles  I  contrived  to  make  acquaintance  with  most 
of  the  resident  gentry,  who,  by  the  special  freemasonry  that  attends  my 
calling,  scrupled  not  to  treat  me  on  terms  of  half  equality,  and  even  invite 
me  to  their  houses — a  piece  of  condescension  on  their  part,  which  they 
well  knew  was  paid  for  in  more  solid  advantages. 

'<In  a  word,  Mr.'  O'Leary,  I  became  a  kind  of  moral  amphibia,  with 
powers  to  sustain  life  in  two  distinct  and  opposite  elements — ^now  brushing 
my  way  among  frize-coated  farmers,  trainers,  dealers,  sharpers,  ana 
stablemen  ;  now  floating  on  the  surface  of  a  politer  world, where  the  topics 
of  conversation  took  a  different  range,  and  were  couched  in  a  very 
different  vocabulary. 

*«  My  knowledge  of  French,  and  my  acquaintance  with  Parisian  life,  at 
least  as  seen  in  that  class  in  which  I  used  to  mix,  added  to  a  kind  of 
natural  tact,  made  me,  as  far  as  manners  and  *<  usage**  were  concernedi 
fully  the  equal  of  those  with  whom  I  associated ;  and  I  managed  matters 
so  well,  that  the  circumstance  of  my  being  seen  in  the  morning  with 
cords  and  tops  of  jockey  cut,  showing  off  a  *«  screw,**  or  extolling  the 
symmetry  of  a  spavined  hackney,  never  interfered  with  the  pretensions  f 
put  forward  at  night,  when,  arranged  in  a  suit  of  accurate  black,  I  turned 
over  the  last  new  opera,  or  delivered  a  very  scientific  criticism  on  the 
new  *<  ballet**  in  I/ondon,  or  the  latest  fashion  imported  from  the 
Continent. 

'^  Were  I  to  trac6  back  this  part  of  my  career,  I  might  perhaps 
amuse  you  mor6  by  the  incidents  it  oontaineo,  than  by  any  other  portion 
of  my  life ;  nothing  indeed  is  so  suggestive  of  adventure,  as  that  anomaly 
which  the  French  denominate  so  significantly — *<  a  false  position.**  The 
man  who — come,  come,  don*t  be  afraid,  though  that  sounds  very  like 
Joseph  Surface,  I'm  not  going  to  moralize  —  the  man,  I  say,  who 
endeavours  to  sustain  two  distinct  lines  in  life  is  very  likely  to  fail  in 
both,  and  so  I  felt  it,  for  while  my  advantages  all  inclined  to  one  side, 
my  taste  and  predilections  leaned  to  the  other ;  I  could  never  adopt' 
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knavery  as  a  profession — as  an  amateur  I  gloried  in  it :  roguery  without 
risk  was  a  poor  pettifogging  poHeyi  tliat  I  spurned ;  but  a  practical  joke 
that  involved  life^  or  limb^  a  hearty  kugh,  or  a  heavy  reckoning,  was  a 
temptation  I  i^ever  oould.  resist.  •  The  more  I  mixed  ip  society,  the 
greater  ray  intimady  with  persons  .o£  education  and  refinement,  the 
stronger  became  my  repugnaace  to  my  actaial  condition,  and  the  line  of 
life  I  had  adopted. '' While  my  position  ia  society  was  apparently  more 
fixed,  I  be<iame  in  reality  more  nervously  anxious  for  its  stability.  The 
fascinations' which  in  the  better  walks  of  life  are  thrown  around  the  maai 
of  humble  condition  but  high  aspirings,  are  strong  and  sore  temptations, 
while  he  measures  and  finds  himself-net  inferior  to^others*  to  whom  the 
race  is* open,  aind '^he^oourse  is  free^  and-  yet  feels  inJiisown  heart  that 
there  is  a  bar  upon  his  escnteheon  which  excludes  him  from  the  lists.  I 
began  now  to '  expaienoe. /4hist  in  alL  its  poignancy.  Among  th^ 
acquaintances  I  -had  formed,  one  «kf  my  most  intimate  was  a  young 
baronet)'  who  had  just'suerf^eeded  to  a  larger  estate  in  tdbe xmmty  Kilkenny. 
Sir  Harvey  Bkmdell  was  ani  Aogle-Irishraan  in  more  than  oneaense :  from 
his' English  father  ihe  >had/ inherited  certain  staid  and  quiist  notions  .of 
propriety,  eertain  oonvehtionai  ideas  rej^arding  tbe  observance  of  etiquette, 
which  are  less  valued  in*  Ireland ;  while  from 'his  'mother  he  succeeded  to 
an  appreciation  of  pative  fun  and  droUeryi.of  all  the  whims  and  oddities 
of  Irish  life>  which  strasigc  eneughiare  aa>  well  understood  by  the  Anglo- 
Irishman,  asiby  one*'  te  the  mlinner  bom.'  ..    «  i         «)  '    . 

<<I  met  Sir  Harv^  at  a  supper  party /in  CoUegei .  Some  song  liiad  sung  of 
my  own  composing,  or- same*  ^storyi  of  my.  inkVientingrJ  forget  which, 
tickled  his  fancy  t  he  begged  to  4>e -introduced  'to  .meiridr^w:  his  chair  over 
to  my  side  of  ithe  table,'and  ^ded  b^  giving/ me  an  invitation  to  his  house 
for  the  partridge  ahooting,  which  was  to  begin  in  a  few  days*;  I  readily 
assented-^i4)  was  a  season'  in  twhichJ/had  notlilng' te  doi  my  (friend- Dan 
had  gone  over  to  the  Highlands  ^  tor  tnak^d  a.ipui\Qhase,af  iswne  pontes;  I 
was  rather  fiurii  ef  cash,  and  >eonseqij^entIy  i  in  gpod^  spiritsj .  It  was 
arranged  then  that  I  should  dsiive  him  ^ciw»  in  jD)};idrag»  a  turn  out  with 
four  spanking greys^i  of  whosei.  match  ana  colour,  shape  and  action,  I  was 
not  a  little  vaiik- '    •"  •;;•/■//  ••  >  *■,-.,      mi>  •.'•..!  ^  i         ,.  "r  »n  »■• 

^<  We  posted  to  Carlo w,*  tOMtihtch  |)laoe  lihtd.tent  on  xipyJiQirses^  and 
arrived  the  same  evening  at  SittiHarvey's  houseanrlimefipf  dinner.  This 
was  the  first  acquaintance  I  had  made,  independent  of  my  profession.  Sir 
Harvey  knew  me  as^a  Mr..  O' Kelly  .Whom  beimet  atan  old  friend's  chamber 
in  College;;  and'he<  introduced  »me.thua>  to  his  i^mpany,  adding,  to  his 
intimates  in  a  whisperl^iQuldoverheart— '  deyiUsfi  fast(fi^lew,  up  to  every 
thing — knows  life  at^ borne  and  abrcmd^tSind  has  svi^h  a  team  I' .  Here  were 
requisites  enough  in  all  conscience  to  win  favour  among  any  set  of  youi^ 
country. gentlemen,  aadil  soon  foimd  my  9^1£.auiTeupde4byi  41  circle  who 
listened  to. my  opinions  on  every  subjeot,  fMidxr^cttrded  my  judgpients  with 
the  moet  .implicit,  faith. in  thw.  wisdo|n»  inp  n^attier  pn,  nrhat  J.  talked, 
women,  wine,  the  drama,  playjf^poctingttd^bitSy  dups,  or>>duels»my  word 
was  law.  • '     ■.     'M«    '      •  f  V.  ;/  ,  •!  Mj'     '»  ,1  ,iit  ^•  /,,  /  .»•  •  a**  .     » 

^'  T wot  drcumstaiiocfl  coiiiviiderably,  aiiljed)  m^  ii»  .  my  i  pn^aent  sppremacy : 
first.  Sir  Harvey's  friends  were  all  young  mat),  from  Q^i^i^,^}^  ]^lew  little 
of  the  worldy.and  less  of  that  part  4»f,it  4^)le4  Ireland  ;.ftndjecf«idly,  they 
were  all  strangers  to  me^a^d  qon^uf»tJy,my  .liberty,  pf.:^eech  was  un- 
trammeled  by  any^unf^easant  rcnninis<)enQes,  eii  dealing  in  iair^  or  auctions. 

<<  The  establishment  was  presided  over,  by  Sir,Hi(ri^ey's.si#tery  at  least, 
nominally  so — her  presence  being,  a  reasoii.for  having^a4iea,at  his.partiea  ; 
and  although  she  was  only  nineteen,  she  gave  f^  tope  aiid  ch^acter  to  th^ 
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habits  of  the  house,  which  without  her  it  never  could  have  possessed.  Miss 
Blundell  was  a  very  charming  person,  combining  in  herself  two  qualities 
which,  added  to  beauty,  maiie  a  very  irresistible  efiwmble:  she  had  the 
greatest  flow  of  spirits,  with  a  retiring  and  almost  timidly  bashful  dis- 
position: <  courage  for  any  thing,  and  a  delicacy  that  shrunk  abashed  from 
all  that  tordered  on  display^  or*  bore  the  slightest  semblance  of  effrontery. 
I  shall  say  no  rnore^  than  that  before  1  was  a- 'week  in  the  house 
1  was  over  bead  and  ears  in  lore  with  her;- my  whole  Ihovighlt  centred 
in  her;  my  whole  endeavomr^* 'to  'sho^  mysdf  in  such  a  light  as  might 
win  hiur  fttvoun  *^     »  .    ■      .  .         , 

«  Every  accomplishment  I  possessed — ev^y  art  imd  power  of  amusing, 
urged  tO' the  utmost  by  the  desimto'saceeed,  I  exetted  in  her  service; 
and  at  last  perceived  thst  she  was  not  indiffBrent  to  me.  Then,  and  then 
for  the  first  time,'  eame  >the  thought-**who  was^I  thsjt  dared  to  do  this — 
what  had  I  of  station^'  rank,  or  wealth,  to  entitle  one  to  iue^^perhaps  to 
gain  tlie  affi^ceions  eif  one  placed  like  her?  The  whole'  doplidty  of  my 
conduct-started  up  before  me,'  and  I  saw,  fo^  the  first  time,  how  the  mere 
ardour  of  pursuit  had  led  me  on  >and  oiru.4iow(  tiie  daring  to  surmount  a 
difiiculty  had*stinred  my  heart,  otfirst-to  win,  and  then  to  worship  her--* 
and  the  bitterness  of  my  self-reph>ach  at  tiwt  monieht  became  a  punish- 
ment^ whioh  even  no^  I  remember  with  a  ^Insddec  Jt'is  too  true  I  •  The 
great- misfbrt^nes  of  life  form  moreeBdurahle  sobfecte  lor  memory  in  old 
age,  than  the  instances,  however  tri^ia)^' where' we*  have' acted  amiss,  and 
where  eonscience  rebukes  us.  I  haver  bad  B|y<  share  of  oaliBtoiity,  one  way 
at  othen-Miiy  life  has  been  more  than  euce  in  peril— *4ind  in  such  peril  as 
miglit'  well  shake  the  nerve  of  the  boldest:  but  I <ean  think  on  all  these^ 
and'do  think  of  therri  often,  without  fi^a^  cir  heart-failing  'y  but  never  can  I . 
fstoe  the  hoiffs,  'where  mvDWn  immediate  sel&love  imd  vanity  brought 
their  owtf  penalty  on'  me;  withaat  a*sttise.of  self-abasement,  as  viVid  as  the 
moment  I  first^experieMoedit.  .  But  i  mast  hasten  ovet'  this.  - 1  had  been 
now  about^lx' weeks  in  Siv  H^irvey's  housed  day  after  day  determising  on  my 
depattore,  and  invariably  yielding  when  the  tibieoame,  to  some  new  request 
to  stay  for  something  or  other-*4iowyai' day's  -fishing  in.  the  Nore^-*now 
another  morning  at  the  partridge — then  there  was  a  boat-raee^  or  n  music- 
party,  or  a  pio^nie — ^in  fact,  each  day  ied  on  to  another,  and  1  found 
ni}^lf  Hngeriug  on,  unable  to  tear  myself  from  where  1  felt  my  remain- 
iitg  was  ruin.   ,     ->  '  * 

'^  At  last  I  made  up  my  mind,  and  deterndued,  come  what  would,  to  take 
my  leave  never  to  return^  I  mentioned  to  Sir  Harvey  in  the  morning, 
that  some  matter  of  importance  reqolred  my  presence  in  town,  and^  by  a 
half  promise  to  spend  my  Christmas  with  him,  obtained  his- consent  to  my 
departure. 

^  We  were  returning  from  on  evening  walk — ^Miss  Blundell  was  leaning 
on  my  iirm — ^we  were  the  last  of  the  party  who,  by  some  chance  or  other, 
had  goile  forward,  leaving  os  to  follow  alone.  For  some  time' neither  of  us 
spoke:  what  were  her  thoughts  I  cannot  guess;  ,mine  were,  I  acknow« 
ledge,  entirely  fixed  upon  the  hour  1  was  to  see  her  for  the  last  time, 
while  I  balanced  whether  I  should  speak  of  my  approaching  departbre,  or 
leave  her  without  ev^il  a  sood-bye. 

**  1  did  not  know  at  the  time  so  well  as  I  now  do,  how  much  of  the 
interest  I  had  excited  in  her  heart  depended  on  the  mystery  of  my  life. 
The  stray  hints  I  now  and  then  dropped — ^the  stories  into  which  I  was 
occasionally  led — the  wild  scenes  and  wilder  adventures  in  which  I  bore 
my  part — had  done  more  than  stimulate  her  curiosity  concerning  me. 
This,  I  repeat,  I  knew  not  at  the  time^  and  the  secret  of  my  career  weighed 
like  a  crime  upon  my  consciaice..  I  hesitated  long  whether  I  should  not 
disclose  every  circumstAnoe  of  my  life^  and,  by  the  avowal  of  my  utter  uk- 
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worUiiness,  repair  as  far  as  might  be  the  iijory  I  had  done  her.  Tbea 
Gcune  that  fatal  *  amour  propre*  that  involved  me  originally  in^  the  pur- 
suit, and  I  wa9  silent  We  had  not  been  many  minutes  thus,  when  a 
servant  came  from  the  house  to  inform  Miss  Blundell  that  lier  cousin. 
Captain  Douglas,  had  arrived.  As  she  nodded  her  head  in  reply,  I  pei^ 
chived  the  colour  mounted  to  her  cheek,  and  an  expression  of  a-gitation 
passed  over  her  features. 

<<<  Who  is  Ci^tain  Douglas?'  said  I,  without,  howeveis  venturing  to 
IooIl  more  fully  at  her* 

^'  <  Oh!  a  cousin,  a  second  or  third  cousin,  I  believe ;  but  a  great  firiead 
of  Harvey's.* 

«'  *  And  of  his  sister's  too,  if  I  might  presume  s6  ftur.?' 
.  <<  <  Quite  wrong  for  once,'  said  she,  with  an  eifdrt  to  seem  at  ease:  <  he^s 
not  the  least  a  lavourftte  of  mine,  although—: — ,'  < 

,  <<  <  You  are  of  his  V  I  added  quickly.  '  Well^  well,  I  really  beg  pardon 
for  this  boldness  of  mine.'  How  i  was  about  to  continue  I  know  not,  when 
W  brother's  voioe  ealling.her  aloud,  broke  off  all  further  conv^rsatioiL 

*<<  Come,  Fanny,'  said  he,  '  here's  Harry  Douglas,  just  dome  with  all 
the  Londont  gossip— he's  been  at  Windsor  too,  -and  -  has  been  dimng 
with  the  Prince.  O' Kelly,  you  must  know  Douglas,  you  are  just  the  men 
to  suit  each  other.-r-He^s  got  a  heavy  bo<^  on  the  Derby,  and  will  be 
delighted  to  have  a  chat  with  you  about  the  turf.' 

<*  As  I  followed  Miss  Blundell  into  the  drawing<>roora  my  heart  was 
heavy  and  det>re8sed. 

'*  Few  of  the  misfortunes  in  life  come  on  us  without  foreboding*  The 
Qlouds  that  usher  in  the  storm  east  their  shadows  on  the  earth  before  they 
break ;  and  so  it  is  with  our  fate.  A  gloomy  seuse  of  ooming  evil  presages 
the  blow  about  to  fall,  and  he  who  would  not  be  stunned  by  the  strdke 
must  not  negleet  the  warning. 

<<  The  room  was  foil  of  people— the  ordinary  buzz  and  chit-ehat  of  an 
evening-party  was  going  forward,  and  an -hundred  pleasant  prefects  were 
forming  for  the  next  day's  amusement,*  among  which  I  h^urd  my  name 
bandied  abput  on  every  side. 

<<^0' Kelly  will  arrange  this,^  cried  one — Meave  it  all  to  0' Kelly-— he 
must  decide  it ;'  and  so  on,  when  suddenly  BlundeU  called  out^— 
.    <*  <  O'Kelly,  come  up  h^re,'  and  then  taking  me  by  the  arm  he  led  me  to 
the  end  of  the  room,  where,  with  his  back  turned  towards  u%  a  tall 
fashionable*lo(^ing  man  was  talking  to  his  sister. 

*^  *  Harry,'  cried  the  host,  as  be  touched  his  elbow,  *  let  me  iiilraduoe  a 
very  particular  friend  of  nodne — Mr.  O'Kelly.'  ' 

<*  Captain  Douglas  wheeled  sharply  round,  and,  -fixing  on  ine  a  pair  of 
dark  eyes,  overshadowed  with  heavy  beetling  brows,  looked  at  mesterriy 
without  speaking.  A  cold  tbtitt  ran  through  me  from  head  *te  foot  as  I 
;net  his  gaze ;  the  last  time  we  had  seen  each  other  w>a»  in  %'  square 'of 
the  Royal  Barracks,  where  he  was  purchasing  a  re^anonnt  for  ha»  troop,  and 
I  was  the  horse-dealer. 

"*Yom*  friend,  Mr.  O'Kelly !'  said  he,  as  he  fixed  his  glass  in  his  eye, 
•and  a  most  insulting.  curl^hiUf  smile,  half  sneer,  played  a^Dut  his  mouftL 

*<<  How  very  absurd  you  are,  Harry,'  said  Miss^  Blundell,  endettvourii^ 
by  an  allusion  to  sometfaing  they  were  speakmg  of,  ti>  relieve  the^exoessive 
awkwardness  of  the  momentk 

<< ' Yes»  to  be  sore,  my  friend,'  chimed  in  Sir  Harvey,  <  and  a  devilish  good 
fellow  too,  and  the  best  judge  of  horse-'fiesh.' 

«<'  I  haven't  a  doubt  of  it,'  was  the  dry  remark  of  the  captain  ;  *hat  how 
.did  he  get  here  ?' 

<</  Shr/  said  I,  in  a  voice  searee  audible  with  passie»»  *  whalefcr,  or 
-mkovw^  I  ai%  Iqr  birib  at  bast  1  sm  tviOf  your  eifaaX.* 


« <  D— -^n  your  pedigree/  said  he  coolly, 

<<<  Why,  Harry  ?*  interrupted  Blundell:  <whataie  you 'thinking  of? 
Mr.  O'Kelly  is 


*<  <  A  jockey-^^  horse-dealer  if  yon  will»  and  the  beat  hand  at  passing  off 
a  screw  IVe  met  for  some  time*  I  say»  sir/  continued  he  in  a  louder  tone» 
<  that  roan  charger  hasn't  answered  his  wairantiDg'?-he  stands  at  Dycer's 
for  you.* 

"  Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  in  the  midst  of  us  the'  oonaternation  could 
i^t  have  been  greater — as  for  me»  every  thing  around  bore  a  look  q£  aiiock#ry 
and  scorn  $  derision  and  contempt  sat  on  every  feature,  and  a  wild  uneer-* 
tainty  of  purpose  like  coming  insanity  flitted  through  my  brain :  what  I 
said,  or  how  I  quitted  the  spot,  I  am  unable  to  say-*-my  lasl  remei||bBa{i^€r 
of  that  aeouised  moment  was  the  burst  of  horrid  laughter  (hat  9^04  fBtJ 
ears  as  I  rushed  out.  I  almost  think  that  I  hear  it  still,  Uke  the  yell  af  the 
furies ;  it^  very  eadenoe  was  torture.  I  ran  from  the  house— I  crossed  the 
fields  without  a  thought  of  whithar  I  was  going — escape^  eoncealmffliti  my 
only  object*.  I  sought  to  hide  myself  for  ever  from  the  eyes  of  those  who 
had  looked  i^poa  me  with  such  withering  contempt ;  and  I  would  have 
been  thankful  to  him  .who  would  have  given  me  r^uge  beneath  the  dank 
grass  of  the  ehurch-yard. 

^*  Nevar  did  a  guilty  man  fly  from  the  scene  of  his  crime  with  more 
precipitate  haste,  than  did  I  from  the  spot  which  bad  witncesed  my  shame 
and  d^adation.  At  every  step  I  thought  of  the  cruel  speeches,  the  harsh 
railings,  and  the  bitter  irony  of  all  before  whom  but  one  hour  ago  I  stood 
qhief  and  pre-eminent ;  and  althoiigh  I  vowed  to  myself  never  to  meet  any 
pf  them  again,  I  could  not  pluck  from  my  heart  the  innate  sense  of  my 
de^ipioable  eondition,  and.  how  low  I  must  now  stand  in  the  estimaiioa  of 
the  very  lowest  I  had  so  late  looked  down  upim. ,  And  hese  lei  me  passingly 
remark,  that  while  we  often  hold  lightly  the  ptaise  of  those,  upop  whose 
powers  of  judgment  and  reach  of  informati<m  we  place  little  vajue,  by 
some  strange  contrariety  we  feel  most  bitterly  the  censure  of  these  very 
people^  whenever  any  trivial  qircumstanee^  any  small  or  petty  observance 
with  which  they  are  acquainted,  gives  them  for  the  time  the  power  of  an 
opinion.  The  mere  fact  of  our  contempt  for  them  adds  a  poignancy  to 
their  condemnation,  and  J  question  m«di  if  we  do  not  hew  up  b^ter 
against  the  censure  of  the  wise,  than  the  scoff  of  the  ignorant. 

<<  On  I  went  and  on,  never  even  turning  my  head,  for  though  I  had  left 
all  the  little  wealth  I  possessed  in  the  w<Hrld,  I  would  gladly  have  given  it 
ten  timeB  told,  to  have  blotted  out  even  a  partide  pf  the  shame  that  vested 
on  my  character.  Scarcely  had  I  reached  the  high  road,  when  I  heard  the 
quiek  tramp  4xf  horses  and  the  rattle  of  wheels  behind  me ;  and  so  stnmg 
weve  the  instini^  of  my  fear  that  I  scarcely  dared  to  look  baefc  ;  at  length 
I  did  so^  and  beheld  the  maiUcoaoh, coming  towards  me  at  a  rapid  pace. 
As  it  neared  I  hailed  the  coachman,,  and  without  an  inquiry  as  to  where 
it  was  going,  I  sprung  jup  to  a  plaee  on  the  roofy  thankful  that  ^e  long  I 
should  leave  miles  between  me  and  my  torturers* 
.  "  The  same  evening  we  arrived  in  Cork)  during  the  journey  I  made 
aeqnaintaaee  with  a  aevgeant  of  a  light  dragoon  regiment  who  was .  pro- 
eaedinip  in  charge  of  three. reoniits  to  the  depot  at  0>ve.  With  the  quick 
eye  of  his  callings  the  fellow  sa^  somethmg  in  my  dispirited .  state  that 
promised  success  to  his  wishes ;  and  he  immediately  b^an  thethonsand- 
timea  told  tale  of  the  happiness  of  a  soldier's  life.  .  I  stopped  him  short  at 
once,  for  my  mind  was  already  made  up,  and  before  the  day  broke  I  had 
enlisted  in  his  Mayesty's  twelfth  Light  Dn^^oons,  at  that  time  serving  in 
Ammca. 

''If  I  have  ifiared  yoa  the  recital  of  many  passages  in  my  li£^  whose 
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from  gaining  on  .us.  A  chance  observation  of  mine  bad  attracted  the 
skipper's  attention,  and  after  a  few  minutes'  ccmversatioki  he  saw  that  I  was 
A  seaman  not  only  better  informed,  but  *more  habituated  to  danger  than 
himself;  he  was^»therefore,  glad  to  take' counsel  from' me,* and  at  my  sug- 
gestibn- a  «pare  vail  was  bent,  and:  passed^  u^der  the  ship^s  bottom,  which 
soon  Bac(&eededin>  arresting  the^progresi  of  the  4eak,'fltid  at  the  same  time 
assisted  the  vessel's  sailing.  fMeanwIille  the  storm' was*  increasing,  and  it 
nowtblew  wbaitthe'sa4ior8  0R}t'^great*gtoH:' '  ^    •"   • '      ••*       ' 

'<  We  wA'eiStaggermg  along*  tttider\  light  •eanvas  when  (ib6  k>oki-out-a- 
head  announced  a  light  on  the  weather-bow ;  it  was  evidently  coming 
towards  ns  4iml  scarce  hcdf  a  mile'distiiEilit';  wef  h'adf  nd  moi^  than  time  to 
hang  out  a  lantern  in>the  teip6  and  fkit  down*  the- helm,  when  a  large  ship, 
whose  aide^  rose^  serwailfeiet  abovti  our  own,  Wepft  by  us,'  and  so  close 
that  her -yard-'arniB (actually  tduohed  our  rigging  «s  she  yawed  over  in  the 
sea.  A  nnitteredf  thanksgiving  for  our  escsipe,  Ibr  Such^it  was, 'broke  from 
every  lip;  and'kamily  waft  it  uttered  when  again  u  vdice  ttried  out,  *here 
she  comes*  to  leeward,'  «md  sure-enbugh  the  dark  -shadow  of  the  large 
mass  moving  latttsp^.  fiirigveater  than' ours  ]^ass)dd  tinder  ouf  lee, '  while 
a  karehf  suinmons «KrflS(ishou(«d ' odt  to'loiow  who-wfe ivret^tind  whither 
bound.  iTtka  vNoftbumberisflld,'  with  trbopts^wasthe  ariswer ;  and  before 
the  words  we0e'welltoutt<«  banging  ndlsewr^'-heard^^the  ports  of  the 
stranger  ship^were  !fhang  open,  'a'^bright  flash  like  a'  line  of  Iftsone  ran  her 
entire  length,  wddt^f  raking  bl*oadside  was'^pMirdd  into  tis.  The  old 
tran^ort'Tpeled  ov^riand  trembled  Uhe  a  thing  of  life^^hei*  shattered  sides 
and  torn  Indwavka^^iet'iB  the  water » as  she  he^ed  to' the  shock,  and  for  an 
inatanty  as  ishe  4>ent  beneath  the  stoim,  1  thooght  she  was  settling  to  go  down 
by  tl^e  htadk.  I'had4ittfle'tinie,>howevenr^  ft)r  thought  r  one  wild  cheer  broke 
from  ibe  attachingshipi^tS' answer  w^  the  faint.  Sad  6ryof  the  wounded 
and  dying  ^n  «iuh  deekj  •  The  n^xfl  moment  <the  grapples  were*  thrown  into 
us,*  and- the  TQSs^l  was  boarded  f^om^stetxl  to 'Stern  J  •The' 'noise  of  the 
cannonade^  and  the  Tdices  oir  deck  brought  tU  out*  men  from  below,  who 
camit  tnmbling  aip  •  the  iNltches,!  believing  We'  had  struck.    '  ^  > 

"•Thedibegana  scene  such  as  alM  have  e^^fer  witnessed  of  carnage  and 
slaugbtor  Cannot  i  eqiiali  >  The  i  Frenchmen,  (fof  such*  they  were,  rushed 
down  iBqpon'ns'tai^'we^  stood  def^ncQless  and  unafmed:  a  deadly  roll  of 
musketry  swept  (OUT  thibki  ahd'trembHtfg  masses:  The  cutlass  and  the 
boarding-pike  made  figerlul  hayook  among  ^us^  and  an- unresisted  slaughter 
tore  along  oun  di^^tilL  the  faciaps  of  dead;  and  dying  made  the  only  barrier 
for  theifew  reiaaihingii  >i  -.a      r  f,  ,  ?.  .    i   _ 

>*^A  chaBoe»wortl  in*  French^<  and^a  ^ga  of  masonfy,  rescued  me  from 
thefateiofiimyicdmradesy  and inyonly injmry iVas ^  ^ght'sabre  wound  in 
the  foBe^armj'wfai^h  I  received  in^  warding  6ff  a  cut  intended  for  my  head. 
The^camagwliMted  ecaree  fifteen  minnte»v  Imt  in  that  time,  of  *altthe  crew 
that  manned' ovrttzffaft— -what  between  t)ioSe<who  lea^ied  overboard  itr  wild 
despair,  and  those  who  fell  beneath  fire' and' isted^—acarce  twmty  re- 
mained, eppaUed 'dbd  trembling,  like  only  one^  rescued  fVom'this  hor- 
rible slaughter^  .1.  ,»»"•"  ;/  t^  ••;    ,     .   ii»*-  •   • 

/^  A' sudden  cry  »of  ^  she's  shikingl'  bursts '<r6m«'fhe strange  ship,  and  in 
atmoitient  the'Brenoftnnen  daambeml  up  theit*  bulwarks,  the  gi*apples 
were  cast!  «fi;Mhedai4c  mass  darted  onwafds  on>hek"'(fcoilrse^'  and  we  drifted 
away  to'IeewoNU^a' moving  s^ulohre!    "    '"'  * 

''  As  the'do^ds  flew  past;' 'the  moonshone  otit  and  threw  a  pale  sickly 
Itght.'on  the*  scene  of  slaughter,  'where  tlie  dead  and  dying  lay  in  indis- 
cciminate  heaps 'together-.^0'fTigh4ful  a  spectacle  never  did  eye  rest  upon. 
The  few^wllo,'like  myself,  survived,  stood  trembling,  half  stunned  by  the 
shocki  not  daring  to  assist  the  wretched  men  as  they  writhed  in  agony  before 
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himself  confused,  and  endeavoured  to  explain  our  apparent  vicimty  to  the 
land,  as  some  mete  optical  delusion — now  attributing  it  to  soihethingin 
the  refraction  of  the  light ;  now  the  snow :  but  although  he  spoke  with 
all  the  assiu'ance  of  knowledge,  it  was  evident  to  me  that  he  was  by  no 
means  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  of  the  facts  he  presented  to  ours. 

'<  As  the  snow-storm  abated,  we  could  see  that  the  mountains  which  lay 
on  either  side  of  us,  met  each  other  m  front,  forming  a  vast  amphitheatre 
without  any  exit. 

«  <  This  surely  is  not  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence?  said  I  to  an  old  sailor 
who  sat  leisurely  chewing  tobacco  with  his  back  to  the  capstem. 

**  *  No,  that  it  ain't,*  said  he  coolly ;  <  it's  Gasp6  Bay,  and  I  shouldn't  wish 
to  be  in  a  worse  place.' 

"*  What  could  have  brought  us  here  then?  the  skipper  surely  doesn't 
know  where  we  are  ?' 

<* '  rU  tell  you  what  has  brought  us  here.  There's  a  current  from  the 
Grulf  stream  sets  in  to  this  bay  at  seven  or  eight  knots  the  hour,  and  brings 
in  all  the  floating  ice  along  with  it-  ■  there^  am  I  right  ?  do  you  hear 
that  ?' 

^*  As  he  spoke  a  tremendous  crash  almost  as  loud  as  thunder  was  heard 
at  our  bow ;  and  as  I  rushed  to  the  bulwark  and  looked  over,  I  beheld 
vast  fragments  of  ice  more  than  a  foot  thick,  encrusted  with  frozen  snow, 
flying  past  us  in  circling  eddies ;  while  fiurther  on  the  large  flakes  were 
mounting  one  above  the  other,  clattering  and  crashing  as  the  waves  broke 
among  them.  Heaven  knows  how  much  farther  our  mulish  Cumberland 
skipper  would  have  pursued  his  voyage  of  discovery,  had  not  the  soundings 
proclaimed  but  five  fathom  water.  Our  sails  were  now  backed ;  but  as 
the  current  continued  to  bear  us  along  a  boat  was  got  out,  and  an  anchor 
put  in  readiness  to  warp  us  astern ;  but  by  an  unhappy  accident  the 
anchor  slipped  in  lowering  over  the  side,  stove  in  the  boat,  and  of  the 
foor  poor  fallows  who  were  in  it  one  was  carried  under  the  ice,  and  never 
seen  again.  This  was  a  sad  beginning,  and  matters  now  appeared  each 
moment  more  threatening.  As  we  still  continued  to  drift  with  the 
current,  a  bower  anchor  was  dropped  where  we  were,  and  the  vessel 
afterwards  swung  round,  head  to  wind,  while  the  ice  came  crashing  upon 
the  cut-water,  and  on  the  sides  with  a  noise  that  made  all  else  inaudible. 
It  was  found  by  this  time  that  the  water  was  shoaling,  and  this  gave  new 
cause  for  fear;  for  if  the  ship  were  to  touch  the  ground,  it  was  clear  all 
chance  of  saving  her  was  at  an  end. 

''After  a  number  of  different  opinions  given  and  canvassed,  it  was 
determined  that  four  men  should  be  sent  ashore  in  the  yawl  to  find  out 
eome  one  who  knew  the  pilotage  of  the  bay ;  for  we  could  descry  several 
log  huts  along  the  shore  at  short  distances  from  each  other.  With  my 
officer's  permission  I  obtained  leave  to  make  one  of  this  party,  and  I  soon 
found  myself  tugging  away  at  the  bow-oar  through  a  heavy  surf,  whose  diffi- 
culty was  ten-fold  increased  by  the  fragments  of  ice  that  floated  past  After 
Towing  about  an  hour,  the  twilight  began  to  fall,  and  we  could  but  faintly 
perceive  the  outline  of  the  ship,  while  the  log  huts  on  shore  seemed 
scarcely  iiearer  than  at  the  moment  when  we  quitted  the  vessel.  By  this 
time  large  fields  of  ice  were  about  us  on  every  side :  rowing  was  no  longer 
possible,  and  we  groped  along  with  our  boat-hooks,  finding  a  channel  where 
we  could  avoid  the  floating  masses. 

*'  The  peril  of  this  proceeding  grew  with  every  moment :  sometimes  our 
frail  boat  would  be  struck  with  such  force  as  threatened  to  stave  in  every 
plank;  sometimes  was  she  driven  high  upon  a  piece  of  ice,  which  took  all 
our  efforts  to  extricate  her  from,  while  as  we  advanced  no  passage  pre- 
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Bented  itself  before  us,  bat  flake  upon  flake  of  frozen  matter,  among  whidi 
were  fragments  of  wrecks  and  branches  of  trees  mixed  up  together.  The 
sailors  who  had  undertaken  the  enterprise  against  their  will,  now  resoWed 
they  would  venture  no  further,  but  make  their  way  back  to  the  ship  while 
it  was  yet  possible.  I  alone  opposed  this  plto — to  return  without  at  least 
having  reached  the  shore  I  told  them  would  be  a  disg^race,  the  safety  of 
all  oh  board  was  in  a  n^ianneif  committed  to  ouir.elibrtis  \'  and  I  endeavoured 
by  every  argument'  to  indw^'them  to  prpc^ed. .  Xp  ^q  purpose  did  I  tell 
them  this ;  of  no  use  was  it  that  I  pointed  out/the  lighU  on  shore  which 
we  could  now  see  moving  from  place  to  '^ace;*  as 'though  we  had  beeo 
perceived,  and  that  some  preparatfons  were  making  for  our  rescue.  I  was 
outvoted,  however :  back  they  would  go ;  and  one  of  them  as  he  pushed 
the  boat's  head  round,  jeeringly  ^aid  to  me—7.         ,       ■  .  . 

<<<Wby»  witlx  such  good  solid  foot-way»  diMi^t  you  go  yoiarielfr 
you'll  have  all  the  honour  you  know.'    ,  ,.»•... 

<<  The  taunt  atung  me  to  the  quick,  the  more  as  it  called  forth  a  laqgk 
from  the  rest.    I  node  no  answer,  but,  seiaing  a  boat^faoak,  snrang  ttnEr 
the  side  upon  a  large  mass  of  fo^   -The  action  drove^tbe  boat  mai  Bde^  I 
heard  them  call  to  me  to  come  back ;  but  come  ^hat  wotild  my  ijdnd  was 
made  up.    I  never  turned  my  head,  but  with  my  eyes  fixed  ota  the  shore- 
lights,  I  dashed  on,  glad,  to  nnd  that  with  eve^y  stroke  of  the  sea  tlie  ice 
was  borne  onwards   towards  the  land.    At  leng^li  the  sound  of  the 
breakers  ahead  made  me  fSearful  oC  venturing  jESurther ;  for  ^  the  darkoeM 
fell,  I  had  to  trust  entirely  to  my  h^ng^as  my  guide,  l-stood  thearooiiBd 
to  the  spot,  and  as  the  wind  whiatied  past,  and  theanowt^rift  was  bomain 
eddying  currents  by  me,  I  drove  my  b€Mit«4iook  into  the  ios,  aad  beU  an 
firmly  by  it.    Suddenly  through  tiie  gloom  a  bright  dash  flared  am;  Md 
then  I  could  see  it  flitting  along,  and  at  last  I  thou^t  I  coiM  maA  H 
directing  Its  course  towards  the  ship;  I'  strained  my  eyes  to  their  utmost* 
and  in  an  ecstacy  of  Joy  I  shouted  aloud  as  I  beheld  a  canoe  manned  br 
Indians  with  a  pine  torch  blazing  in  the  prow.     Tbe  red  light  of  tli^ 
burning  wood  lit  up  their  wild  i^gures  as  they  came  along— now  canning 
their  light  bark  over  the  fields  ^f  ioe;  now  launching  it  .into  tba  boUi^g 
surf,  and  thus  alternately  walking  ^and  sailing  they  came  at  a  apaad  alnoai 
inconceivable.    Thev  soon  heard  my  shoots,  and  directed  their  course  Id 
where  I  stood ;  but  the  exdtemeat  of  my  daiq;er,  the  dreadful  altamatnis 
of  hope  and  fear  thus  suddenly  ceasing,  so  stunned  n^that  I  ooiM  won 
speak  as  they  took  me  in  their  arms  and  placed  me  in  the  bottom  of  tbe 
canoe.    Of  our  course  back  to  shore  I  remember  little :  the  tnf  enae  cold 
added  to  the  stupefaction  of  my  mind  brought  on  a  state  resembling  sleep; 
and  even  when  they  lifted  me  on  land  the  drowsy  lethargy  dimg  to  ne; 
and  only  when  I  found  myself  beside  the  blaze  of  the  vood  fire  did  aay 
faculties  begin  to  revive,  and  like  a  seal  under  the  rays  of  the  mm  did  I 
warm  into  life  onee  more.    The  first  thing  I  did  whan  snomiBg  broke 
was,  to  spring  from  my  resting-place^  beside  the  fire,  and  nish  oot  to  look 
for  the  ship.    The  sun  was  shining  brilliantly — the  bay  lay  ealm  aa  a 
mirror  before  me,  reflecting  the  tallmountalns  and  the  taper  piwa ;  hot 
the  ship  was  gone,  not  a  saU  appeared  in  sight,  and  I  now  learned  that 
when  the  tide  began  to  make,    and  she  was  enabled  to  float,  a  land 
breeze  sprung  up  which  carried  her  gently  out  to  aea»  and  that  she  waa  io 
all  likelihood  by  that  time  some  thirty  miles  in  her  oourso  up  Uw  Si. 
Lawrence.    For  a  moment  my  joy  at  the  delivaraace  of  nq^ 
was  undiecked  by  any  thought  of  my  own  desolate  condition;  tka 
minute  I  remembered  myself,  and  sat  down  upon  a  stone^ 
upon  the  wide  waters  wHh  a  sad  and  sinking  henrt. 
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•  1  I  I      ■',.,'  I  1  If. 

t  •»  '4  fit        •  «         .■.  <    1      I 

...     J-      .     ••••      n.'iMi     r  A,llA^.Or  T^JK.WOIIU);. 

...'.,'    .DUM  "fip  8pe|J^?..J>e%es,  imd  act?  J^t  u  he  ojwbt,    ^ 

Hut  never,  never  reacned  one  generous  tnougnt. 
ht  .  mj.  >'"< J'Vfrttie  he  finds  tobpakiflil  an  endeaVonr. 
<i-*>'i  ^  '>  ■   i''   >:«CMit&fiftt^^Ktell/iAdtoMii^idlBfai^e^er;  ''     -^J 

'.I    »'     .6j9ivflry.fea«oi|li^ley0oiwinoTeNi»  ^        ^.       >  .» 

.,4j|  never  ypt^tQjow.or>o>. Ipvei}.''  .^  .      .    . 

Pope* 

Men  of  the  world,  "more  or  l6S8,"  'nbt  care  "fliree  ](>ence  fo^  any  human 
are  to  her  teel^wifh  ^in  ■  riidirt  |ttrfe  of'  beteg,  of  aiiy  oth^r  heihg  npon  earth, 
the  world ;  hat  wunld  you  find  a  His  has  hoen  fr^qoently  «een  to  caress 
man  'Of  tha'^woiikl'.  thoroughly >  and  ^two  little  'dogB  vhieh  he  keeps,  he- 
uttcvlyy>yfK«^inil8t>gOT.to  'Lon^oiWi  ln\,  cauao  itjis.ith8'  fiuUon  An*  bachelor 
Pariib  9R.Vieiwaf  or.  Naples  ygu  ^iU.i  .  gentlemen  ^f  a  ^&B^^  age.  to  keep 
find  ptenty  of  ^en ,  whp  .Uye.OQlj  fippr  little  dpg^^^  ^ut  no.  oqe  suspects  that 
such  plea|^,es  f/^  life  ipay  a^ord^  and  these  to]|pens.  of  regpd  proceed  from 
who  never  seen^  even  fo^*  a  moment  any  thing  ^else  than  ^  mere  babit;  and 
to  think  of  any  tiung'  eisl;  tui  they  'were  both  his  '*  favourites'*  to  die  of 
generally  haV-e  settle  feeling,  or  pas-  apoplexj^ '  ^y 'fine  mcittiing  npon  the 
^bfk\  sbme  whhrf  or  hiOnctaftanfa 'of' "hJkrthirug;  from' bo  teuch  indulgence 
ihcSrawnv  which)  they  fdyllew  ilYe«pe^  <  in  brisakfkst,  tfao'Ronourable  Augustus 
tivelr  of  tb#  WorM'a*  tvaya,  and-  tba  t  wotdd' very  ^iealy  ring  the  bell,  order 
worUTsithMightB*!  kBon^  ih^Ltotef  Us  valet  to  iake  away  the  kettle  and 
A«t  you  findl,^h0.  ctUnpj  leipuiiteoHB,,  ^  the  caroatea,  /and  Sfisd  his  footman 
^Q9l^{^mpqrf94,  •  c]QveT;-:niM^  .in«P>  .  tP  M'Phftil».  of  Biegent-4tre^t«jto  order 


dislikin^V  ind  live  bn  firohi  year  to'    pistfeboat'd. 

yMtai'ttie  ct^uret  of  m^re'TOiifbrblfy'  '^'  The  Honorirabk  Augustus  has  come 
lD'thcf<habiU  oF civilized  liftil'  '  '-  to  that  tiiiil^d'of  life  at  which  men  are 
' '  Tho  Hoii|9iurabler>AQgust«)B  Melryn  "apt^o  b«  Yn<|re  Mn«ibl«  of  <lhe  value  of 
lives  in  handsome  lod^gi  in  Jermyo-  '  .moneys  than  they  have  been  in  their 
alrastf  •  'tie  ia  t  ahhitndwme  .maQi  foe  i .  eiurly  youth.  ^ He  .rather  iikea  to  gain 
bia  time  of)  Ufe,.  which  ia  agparently  ^and  to  4ayc(;  bt|t  he  never  wishes  to 
ti^ith^  ,t)}aj(  of^jouth  nor  age»  but  4^,  any  thing  out  of, the  common  wa^ 
cjf  th%^. doifblv-privueged  middle,', pe-  ^  to  r  ^  *^'    '    '  ' 


^..  __j^. -„^,  -,  -  <?.  .V  .  ••«•  »  augment  his  fortup^^  nor  to  omit 
rfod.  which  does  not  forbid  a  man  any  becoming  expense  iT\  order  to 
tii  mingle-' in  'the    viVacltles  o^  his   '  liesseh  his'ou^oitigs-'"''He  subscribes 

ioitn^ir  <^din^ahiohs,  whife  it  enthles  '  to 'the  SocT^ty  for  l^romoting  Chris- 
im  tb  diaim  abm^  oP  the*  HAigenesof  ""tSan  Knowledge  five  guihea^  a  year,  be- 
whiofa  'ia-  uddei^fttoo^  to  b^  the  prot<  •  cauae  most  Vtfspectable  men  do  so,  and 
pevlyo^  move'adnranoed  years^.iThe-^  ihe  has  now  and  then  i^en  aid  to  tiie 
Honourable  hjngMmn  ^  very  iQppee*  .  buildtag  of  chnrchea  mtihe^town  and 
fM^  X^f^h  /^nayejr,- o^t,  of, ;  ttemffr}  v.tl)^aeig]Aoiir)M>odof  thetown  which 
^ver^moro8cu,aometbii«  slig^htly  jo.,,'lh!Q  rf^pre^c^pits, .  He.would  jather  not 
^ul^^  ,,^^u^n  ni^ycf*  ifaffingr  ^into  the  .^  ^do  th\9t  but  he  sees  ^that  i^.^  expected 
^xagg^ratibnoiacti^llauj^hter':  reads  of  him  from  his  poiitioby  and  he  likea 
k  'go6d''def3,  Hut  ™6ri  of '  rrerich  '"^to  consult  proiinety.  '  On  some  occa- 
Irooks  th^i^Dii^h^^ohVenes  trdl,  -  U6ni  hb  hafr  giVen  mohey  where  it 
anditfcoibid^flMl^athtti^aii-acqiu&itiota'  coold' hardly  hate  l)«en  Expected  of 
mt  a  »dim»er  ^ty*'  '>H«  la  ose  of 'the*  himj  and' many  persons  in  the  hope  of 
menbets  ^r  lft«  horoiigh<ef' Shovel-.:*  a» repetition  of  this  ecoentridty  nave 
coro#  h9^  ftbout.iw^thouaand  a  year>  .  -called  him  generoua.  When  this  b 
dear  of  all  incumbranooii.and  dfiaa     mentioned  to  him  he  amilesj  not  that 
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he  ifl  pleased  at  being  called  generous, 
or  in  the  smallest  degree  wishes  to 
have  that  character;  but  he  knows 
within  himself  why  he  smiles.  That 
which  has  been  mistaken  for  an  eccoi*' 
tricityj  was  the  result  of  some  special 
recommendation,  or  with  a  view  to 
gaining  something  which  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  money's  worth. 
It  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated  except 
under*  similar  circumstances.  Men 
of  the  world  in  London«  especially 
bachelors  of  a  certain  age,  frequently 
meet  with  applications  for  money,  of 
such  a  character  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  it  is  asked  by  way  of 
charity  or  mercenary  intrigue.  In 
this  way  it  sometimes  happens  that 
such  men  as  the  Honourable  Augustus 
are  entrapped  into  acta  of  generosity 
which  they  had  no  idea  of  committing. 
Some  who  have  thought  they  really  had 
claims  upon  the  Honourable  Augustus, 
have  murmured  at  what  seemed  to 
them  close  fixedness.  Perhaps  thev 
have  decided  erroneously,  as  men  will 
do,  who  attempt  to  become  judges  in 
their  own  cause.  At  all  events,  they 
can  never  complain  with  truth  that 
they  were  received  with  anger,  or 
repulsed  with  rudeness.  The  Honour- 
able Augustus  takes  care  never  to 
receive  any  one  whom  he  has  reason 
to  think  might  have  disagreeable 
business.  This  may  be  a  disappoin1>- 
ment  to  them ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
a  man  may  not  be  at  home,  even 
though  he  has  not  been  seen  to  go 
out,  and  there  is  less  harshness  to  an 
applicant  in  making  your  servant  say, 
you  are  not  at  home,  than  in  seeing 
the  applicant,  and  sending  him  away 
with  some  remarks  painful  for  you  to 
utter,  and  ever  more  painful  for  him 
to  hear. 

On  one  occasion  the  Honourable 
Augustus  gave  a  thousand  pounds 
(which  was  more  than  he  could 
conveniently  spare  at  the  time)  to 
build  and  endow  an  alms-house  for 
six  poor  widows  in  the  town  of  Shovel- 
corn.  It  is  true,  that  this  is  the  town 
he  represents  in  parliament,  and  that 
the  widows  were  all  widows  of  bur- 

g esses ;  but  it  was  not  on  that  aocount 
e  gave  his  money.  The  husbands 
of  the  women  had  voted  for  him ;  but 
they  were  dead,  and,  therefore,  could 
*  vote  for  him  no  more.  Neither  was 
it  out  of  regard  to  the  widows  them- 
selves;   for  had  the  building  fallen 


upon  them,  and  crushed  them  all  to 
death,  the  Honourable  Ai:^;ustus 
would  have  heard  the  news  as  one 
hears  of  the  kilfing  of  two  or  three 
hundred  Chinese — that  is  to  sav, 
without  the  slightest  concern.  Nor 
was  it  that  he  thought  so  liberal  an 
aetion  might  tend  to  msure  his  future 
return  for  Shovelcom.  He  knew  thai 
that  was  sure  enough  through  the 
influence  of  his  elder  brother,  the 
Viscount  Broadacre,  who  owned  more 
than  half  the  town.  The  ihet  is, 
that  having  for  many  yean 
the  representative  of  the  town  at 
expense  than  generally  attends  sndi 
connection,  he  considered  it  a  beoom* 
ii^  thing,  and  conformable  with  pro- 
priety to  do  something  for  the  Shovel- 
cornians  ;  and  upon  consultatioo  with 
his  man  of  business,  the  alma-how« 
was  determined  upo6  as  the  laoat 
fitting  token  of  that  regard  which  be 
did  not  feel,  and  that  respect  whi<^ 
it  was  impossible  he  should  eatertaio 
for  a  set  of  people  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  the  dullett  and  most  stupid 
in  the  world. 

The  Honourable  Augustus  Melvyn 
is  the  second  son  of  the  late  Viscooni 
Broadacre.  He  was  a  dariog  boy, 
rather  fond  of  mischief»  and  too  apt 
to  esc(^e  from  his  private  tutor  to  tlie 
stables.  The  under  grooms  liked  bia* 
and  he  became  very  knowing  in  hotsa' 
flesh.  All  this  being  diseovered  aa 
due  time,  a  more  severe  tutor  was  ob> 
tained,  and  some  Latin  and  Grmk 
being  actually  learned»  the  Uoooonable 
Augustus  went  to  Cambridge^  where 
the  greater  part  of  his  olassic  lore  wa* 
soon  forgotten.  ,  He  got  into  dtbl« 
however,  as  fast  as  he  forgot  his  Lalm 
and  Greek-— and  at  the  end  of  tw^ 
years,  matters  oame  to  aerisia.  Loril 
Broadaere  had  to  come  forward  wtsk 
a  good  round  sum,  but  made  it  a 
dition  with  his  son,  that  for  the 
he  should  mind  his  hooka.  The  ^ 
man  was  not  deficient  in  ahili^, 
had  spirit  enough  to  desire  to  keep 
promise — he  read  thereforit  fcowwd 
nis  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
some  mathematics  so  that  he  waa 
bled  to  take  has  degree. 

At  the  discreet  age  of  tw«D^*liiri« 
(so  fixed,  to  avoid  the  risks  which  aa* 
tend  the  possession  of  ample  OMnaa  at 
twentv-one)  the  Honooraua  A^nst^ 
came  mto  a  handsome  fortuna^y  tW 
will  of  his  grandmother.     He  enlnvd 
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upon  its  distribution  vith  much  more 
ardour  tlian  circumspection.  In  short» 
there  was  no  sort  or  dissipation  into 
which  he  did  not  plunge  up  to  the 
very  neck.  He  hunted ;  he  kept  race- 
horses; he  betted;  he  rode  more  than 
one  steeple-chase.  These  were  his 
occupations  in  the  country.  In  town, 
he  frequented  clubs,  where  the  gam- 
ing was  very  deep — and  the  private 
society  which  he  cultivated  was  not  of 
that  description,  which  it  is  proper 
minutely  to  describe.  No  fortune, 
but  the  very  largest,  could  stand  the 
expenses  of  this  kind  of  life.  Not- 
withstanding the  success  of  some  bold 
Rporting  speculations,  and  one  winning 
of  the  great  Derby  stakes,  the  Honour- 
able Augustus  found  himself,  at  the 
end  of  foiur  years,  completely  "  cleared 
out,"  as  the  phrase  is,  and  very  much 
in  the  hands  of  Jews  and  other  worse 
vagabonds,  who  out- Jew  the  Jews  them- 
selves. His  condition  was  taken  into 
consideration  by  his  family.  His  father 
had  by  this  time  gone  the  way  of  all 
men  that  have  Cved,  and  his  elder 
brother  reigned  in  his  stead.  The 
familv  solicitor  was  commissioned  to 
look  mto  the  affairs  of  the  Honourable 
Augustus,  and  see  what  could  be  done. 
He  found  that  nothing  eflfectual  could 
be  done,  except  bv  such  large  advances 
as  it  would  oe  imprudent  to  make, 
and  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  leave 
the  honourable  younger  brother  to  his 
fate.  This  resolution  a  little  dashed 
bis  spirits,  as  Othello  says,  but  he  bore 
up  as  bravely  as  he  could,  and  went  on 
a  visit  to  a  French  lady,  of  Italian 
name  and  Italian  habits,  who,  for  his 
sake,  had  but  a  vear  before  abandoned 
the  society  of  a  pleasure-loving  marquis, 
and  not  without  the  connivance  of  the 
sud  marquis,  who,  thoueh  he  had 
brought  the  lady  ftom  abroad,  was 
willing  enough  that  she  should  find 
some  new  friend  to  admire  her  beauty 
and  support  her  expensive  habits.  The 
lady,  who  was  a  person  of  quick  dis- 
cernment and  very  rapid  and  deter- 
mined methods  of  action,  soon  found 
what  was  the  real  state  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  Honourable  Augustus,  and  being 
apprehensive  that  he  might  think  of 
resuming  some  of  the  presents  he  had 
lavished  upon  her,  or  oe  in  some  way 
troublesome,  as  poor  men  are  apt  to 
be,  she  gave  him  poison.  This  he 
found  out  befbre  it  was  too  late  to  save 
bis  life,  but  not  befbre  the  effect  of 


the  dose  was  sufficient  to  produce  a' 
long  and  dangerous  illness.  All  these 
chrcumstances  led  to  a  great  deal  of 
reflection  on  the  part  of  the  honourable 
gentleman — and  led,  if  not  to  sorrow 
and  repentance,  at  least  to  gloom  and 
disgust.  As  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently 
well  to  move,  he  crossed  over  to  France, 
and  lived  so  retired  a  life  for  two  years, 
that  the  particulars  of  his  history  during 
that  period  are  unknown. 

At  this  time,  the  Honourable  Au- 
g^tus  being  nearly  thirty  years  of  age, 
a  great  change  happened  in  his  for- 
tunes. He  had  an  old  aunt  who  was 
rich,  and  who  it  was  supposed  would 
leave  her  riches  to  his  elder  brother, 
for  it  generally  happens  that  people 
who  have  much  to  leave,  perceive  the 
efficacy  of  leaving  it  to  those  who  have 
already  a  great  deal.  It  so  fell  out, 
however,  that  the  Viscount  Broadacre 
having  a  displeasure  at  his  aunt's  dog, 
(which  was,  indeed,  as  hatefol  a  brute 
of  the  canine  kind  as  could  well  be 
seen,)  indulged  himself  in  giving  it 
sundry  severe  kicks  one  day,  after  he 
thought  the  old  lady  had  gone  out  of 
the  room,  whereas  she  had  only  retired 
to  one  of  the  deep-set  windows  to  read, 
with  more  convenience  of  light,  the 
Morning  Herald  newspaper.  She  was 
witness  of  the  harshness  with  which 
her  dog  was  treated,  and  the  next  day 
altered  her  will,  leaving  the  whole  of 
her  property  to  the  Honourable  Au- 
gustus Melvyn. 

Hearing  this  news,  he  came  home  a 
very  much  altered  man,  and  was  for- 
tunate enough  at  this  crisis  to  meet 
with  a  man  of  business,  who  gave  him 
prudent  advice.  The  town  solicitors 
of  the  lady,  who  had  been  so  amiable 
as  to  leave  him  her  property,  were 
Messrs.  Dyke,  Sheepskin,  Dallas  and 
Dyke,  of  Lmcoln*s  Inn.  The  senior 
of  the  firm,  a  man  of  great  gravity, 
exactness,  and  knowledge  of  affairs, 
was  of  course  in  communication  with 
the  fortunate  legatee,  as  soon  as  he 
arrived,  and  the  Honourable  Augustus 
soon  saw  that  he  was  a  wise  man,  and 
a  man  to  be  trusted.  He  therefore 
told  him  how  his  aflairs  had  stood  when 
he  left  England,  and  begged  that  he 
would  look  into  them,  and  ascertiun 
how  they  could  be  settled,  and  what 
would  remain  of  the  legacy  after  such 
a  settlement  was  effocted.  Mr.  Dyke, 
it  may  be  thoughti  felt  some  interest 
in  the  Honourable  Augustus.     The 
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thought  would  be  erroneous.  .  Ho  did 
not ;  he  felt  no  interest  in  any  thing 
but  in  his  business,  in  which  he  had 
remarkable  skill.  To  arrange  with 
such  creditors  as  those  of  Augustus 
Melvyn  required  consummate  prudence* 
some  had  to  be  instructed*  some  con- 
ciliated, some  frightened,  and  some 
utterly  defied,  ne  had  a  pride  in 
overcoming  all  these  difficulties,  and 
he  overcame  them.  He  made  no  boast, 
for  he  had  no  pleasure  in  boasting,  but 
he  fully  settled  with  all  the  creditors  at 
about  a  third  of  the  whole  amount  of 
their  claims.  He  told  his  client  that 
he  had  done  so. 

"  How  much  is  there  left  ?"  said 
Augustus. 

"  Of  ready  money,"  replied  Dyke, 
**  nearly  three  thousand  pounds— and 
of  rents,  something  like  two  thousand 
per  annum," 

'*  lam  glad  it  is  so  much,*'  said  the 
Honourable  Augustus,  *'  but  "  and 
he  looked  at  the  solicitor  with  an  in- 
quiring air — "  must  I  not  live  abroad 
with  such  an  income  as  that  ?" 

Mr.  Dyke  considered  for  a  moment. 
He  reflected  that  he  had  no  foreign 
connection,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  English 
solicitors  that  gentlemen  of  even  two 
thousand  a  year  should  live  abroad. 
His  reply,  therefore,  was  of  the  inter- 
rogative kind— 

*'  Will  you  permit  me,  or  do  yon 
wish,  that  I  should  give  yon  such  ad- 
vice as  it  seems  to  me  prudent  to  give 
upon  the  course  which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstance of  acquiring  Lady  '  Jane 
Melvyn*s  property,  you  should  take?*' 

'*  Most  assuredly,"  said  Augustus, 
«<thatiswhatIwUh." 

"  Permit  me  to  say  then,'*  returned 
Mr.  Dyke,  "ihni  under  the  drcnm- 
stanoes  I  should  not  think  a  resideoce 
abroad  was  dictated  either  bv  necessity 
or  prudence.     It  is  true  tne  income 

Jott  will  have  will  not  enable  you  to 
eep  up  an  establishmentt  but  inde- 
pendently of  this,  you  may,  so  iar  as 
yon  are  yourself  concerned,  live  com- 
fortably on  two  thousand  a  vear  in 
London.  I  have  had  occasion  m  some 
instances  to  examine  Into  the  circum- 
stances of  livmg  abroad,  and  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  supposing 
a^  competence — I  omit  the  other  con- 
siderations which  belong  to  an  ample 
fortune— anpposing,  I  say,  a  compe- 
tence, laob  M  yon  now  possess;  a 


quiet,  comfortable*  enjoyable  life,  with* 
out  any  parade,  is  as  attainable,  I 
might  say  more  attainable,  in  London 
than  elsewhere.  Had  you  been  left  no 
more  than  some  six  or  eight  hundred 
a  year,  I  should  then  have  allowed 
that  to  live  in  a  cheaper  country  than 
this,  was  necessary  ;  but  two  thousand 
a  year  induces  different  considerations, 
especially  when  your  familjr  connections 
are  taken  into  cos&nderation,  and  the 
possibilitv  which  is  within  your  retch 
of  becominff  politically  important." 

The  last  bint  had  reference  to  the  bo- 
rough of  Shoveloorn,  of  which  up  to  that 
time  the  Honourable  Au^pstns  oad  not 
thought  Either  this  hmt,  or  the  im- 
pressive and  persuasive  seriottuness  of 
the  manner  or  Mr.  Dyke,  or  finally  the 
reasonableness  of  what  he  urged* 
seemed  to  make  a  deep  imprasion  on 
the  owner  of  two  thousand  a  year. 
He  expressed  a  wish  to  put  himaelf 
under  the  guidance  of  so  discreet  an 
adviser,  and  arrangements  were  inime- 
diatelv  made  for  a  residence  in  London. 

A  finishing  touch,  however*  had  yet 
to  be  given  to  the  circumstanoea  which 
*  formed  or  influenced  the  permaaent 
character  of  the  Honourable  Augastna 
Melvyn.     Some  two  years  before  this 
time  there  had  appeared  in  the  faahioiw 
able  circles  of  tne  metropolis  Mia* 
Octavia  Vernon,  under  the  patroMsiap 
care  of  her   relative   the   Dow^gvr 
Countess   of  Kendalmere.      Octavia 
was  the  daughter  of  a  retired  general 
of  slender  fortune.     The  dowager  bap- 
pened  to  see  her  in  her  girlhood  a»i 
oeiiw  struck  with  her  appearanot,  aav 
the  importance  which  m^t  attach  to 
herself  if  she  could  bring  her  jvong^ 
relative  with  suitable  accninnlianmgau 
into  the  London  world.    She  nader- 
took  the  superintendence  and  fhaign 
of  her  education*  and  her  plaa  aaet 
with  the  most  decided  success.  Words 
cannot  depict  a  more  interestiqg*  Caa. 
dnating  person  than  was  Octavia  Ver- 
non during  the  period  of  her  slar^ocHl 
in  the  London  heaven  of  beantj  and 
fashion.  Her  figure  was  all  sj  minaUj, 
and  she  had  bcMcn  ta^riit  ge^ure  hj'^ 
French  lady*  who  haa  devoted  all  tk 
best  energies  of  her  mind,  for  wiaai 
years,  to  tnat  one  subject     This  eart^ 
fnl  tuition  had  given  to  Oetavift   tK# 
most  easy*  natural*  and  graeeAal  i^a 
of  her  hands  and  arms*  in  conv< 
in  waDdnff*  in  dandog*  or  iu 
Sbemovea  with  an  art  so 
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that  all  appeavance  of  art  wm  ocm<* 
cealed«     Her  features^  wer^  of  almosfc 
faultless  mouldy  b^r  complexion  pale, 
her  te«th  like  polished  rrofy,  herdsirk 
eyes  full  of  fire^  and  her  large 'pale 
forehead  shaded  with  dark  tresses  of 
tha  mdst  simpleftand  graeefal  arrange- 
ment.   Her  expression  ■  va»  rather  that 
of  InteH^tualit^Tf '  than  lovelincBsx^an 
expression  of 'b^titiful  ofigiilMit^M^of 
gracefulness  and-mental  power,  or  as 
much  <if '  that* qaaKty  aS  is  consistent 
with' a  <iharactel*  at  6noe  feminine  and 
spiKted.  '  -  Sh^    was*  a '  noble    hbrse- 
woman — the''  Diatna  ■  VerUon  of  the 
parks;  though  her  name  wofcp  Qetavia. 
It  was  beautiful    to    hok    h^  <whten 
slightly  flushed  itifacefand' spirits  bj^her 
equestrian  exercise  i^'the  open  air>  she 
talked  b^  gay  and  graeeftil  talk,>and 
patted  ^2th  h«r  delightful  kittle  hand 
the  neck  of  her  steed,  which  seemed  to 
champ  its  bit  in  joy    and  pride  for 
bearing  so  fair  a  burden.     Of  course 
the  dowager  protectress  of  this  joung 
lady  b^ame  the  most  cultivated  of  dow- 
agers.    When  her  carriage  drove  into 
the  park  she  was  never  witht>uttwo  or 
three  Of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
young  membefrs  of  the  equestrian  order 
at  either  window.     At  the  opera  her 
box  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  the  most 
crowded  ef  the  crowd.     Nowhere  was 
the  business  of  the  stage  more  delight- 
fully neglected.     At  the  parties  which 
she  honoured;  no  on^  was  looked  for 
with  more  impatience — no  one's  car» 
riage  Was  called  with  mor^  regret. 
Nevertheless  'the  fkir  Octatia  had  not 
many  offers  of  marriage,  but  she  had 
some,  which  her  friend  the  countess 
did  not  allow  her  to  aecept,  because 
she  had  not  seen  enough  to  enable  her 
to  choose.  The  dowager  did  not  mean 
that   Octavia  should  not  mai^y,  but 
she  thought  that  she  herself  might  have 
the  use  of  her  for  a  season  or  two  first. 
Besides,  she  was  rather  fond  of  her, 
and  really   would'  have  been  rather 
sorry    than    otherwise   to    lose  her. 
Octavia  was  a  very  pleasant  cbntpanion 
even  for  a  dowager  countess.     Her 
first  two  seasons  had  passed  away  while 
the  Honourable  Augustus  was  abroad ; 
her  third  just  commenced  as  he  became 
settled  in  his  new  position.     He  felt 
greater  admiration  for  her  than  for  any 
other  woman  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  lli^, 
and  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
make  himself  agreeable  to  her;  not, 
as  far  as  he  could  judge,  wTthout  making 
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some  impressioni  .though  be.  copld  not 
fov  hia  life  tell  exuetly  whyi  he  .thought; 
soi     At  laftt  one  day  in  a  gallop  in  the 
park,  theu*  horetes  carried  them,  awa/ 
fi^m'  all  their" companions  .and  atten- 
dant*  jThe.i  spirits  of  th^  man  were 
at  the  highest ;.  the  beauty  of  .the. lady 
waa  most  bewUckiiig }  the  oppprtunity 
wast  Iftvourablfl^  and  hetptunged  head- 
long into  atalk  «f  love an()i.Dpiarri|lge« 
T'he  la^y. .  grewi  grave«  ttequested  time 
»befo]fe  slie  might  iv^ntqre,  to  reply^  and 
proposed  thdt  they  should, gallop  back 
to  theur  companions.  Po&r  'Augiistufi  I 
•His    '<anteoedents,*rMas    the;  French 
say,  were  inquired  into ;  his  ''  means^'* 
as  the  Bnglifih  say^  weire  next  consi- 
dered ;  they  did  not  suit,  he  tva4  ^y 
letter  fortqaliy  rejected  \ .  4^d  the  next 
month  the. lady  was<.  wooed  atid  won 
by.  his  eousin  Lord  Goqi^  Carsoi^  a 
respectable  person,  with  a  veryv  good 
estate,  an  awkward  figure,  and  an  ex- 
ceedihglycommon^ph^junderstandiag. 
The  Honourable :  Augustus ,  retired  to 
the  country  upon  this  affair  for  two 
months,  and  corresponded  with  ]^. 
Dyke>  of  Lincoln's  Inn»  upoii  matters 
of  business,  with  sometlmea  a  post- 
script relating  to  the  philosophy  of  life* 
Then  he  came  •  back  to  his  lodgings*  in 
London,  a  laore  even-tempered  man 
than  he  had  ever  been  before.     He  has 
been  known  to  say  more  than  oaccj  to 
those  who  knew  of  his  affair  with  Miss 
Vernon,  that  the  most  fortunate  cur-r 
cumstance  of  his  life  was  her  refusal 
of  him.     In  this  he  is  sincere,  for  his 
experience  now  actually  convinces  him 
that  ho  ought  to  look  back  upon  her  re- 
jection of  him  as  an  escape*     It  may  be 
readily  supposed  that  it  required  the 
reflection  of  several  years  to  lead  him 
to  this  height  of  philosophy. 

Since  that  time^  the  Honourable 
Augustus,  though  not  a  man  of  pas- 
sion, has  been  a  man  of  what  is  calle^ 
gallantry.  When  he  is  in  a  mood  to 
excuse  himself,  he  says  in  the  calmest 
way  possible,  that  a  man  must  have 
some  excitement.  An  affair  of  this 
kind  brought  him  into  a  duel.  This 
was  a  business  of  remarkable  coolness 
on  both  sides.  Never  were  two  men 
more  convinced  of  the  folly  of  what 
they  were  doing,  or  more  satisfied 
that  it  belonged  to  their  position  and 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed,  to  meet  as  they  did.  The 
*  inj  ured  gentleman,"  as  the  phrase  is^ 
ffired  first,  and  his  ball  whizzed  b]f 
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almost  grazing  the  car  of  the  Honour- 
iible  August U89  who,  of  course,  fired  in 
the  air,  and  so  the  matter  ended  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  Not 
that  there  was  anger  on  the  one  side, 
or  fear  on  the  other,  to  be  satiated  or 
escaped  from,  but  they  both  disliked 
the  trouble  of  the  matter — the  getting 
Itp  early  in  the  morning,  and  the 
Seriousness  of  the  proceedings,  (for  in 
England  duels  are  not  enlivened  with 
jokes  as  they  are  in  Ireland,)  and  they 
iKrere  glad  the  affair  was  finished. 

On  another  occasion  the  Honourable 
Augustus  had  to  fi^ht  a  duel  with  a 
wild  Irbhman,  for  no  reason  at  all, 
but  merely  that  circumstances  so  fell 
out.  It  was  one  night  coming  out  of 
the  opera,  the  crowd  was  very  great, 
and  Augustus  was  endeavouring  to 
conduct  a  lady  of  his  acauaintance  to 
her  carriage.  Passing  along,  he,  or 
somebody  else,  walked  upon  Major 
O'Tyrreirs  toes.  There  were  times 
"when  in  such  a  crowd  the  major  would 
have  borne  this  with  all  the  nhilosophic 
indifference  of  a  disciple  of^the  porch, 
or  a  red  Indian,  but  that  evemng  he 
happened  to  be  disappointed  of  the 
loan  of  a  hundred  pounds,  which  would 
have  been  extremely  convenient  to  him 
at  the  moment,  and  he  was  rather 
savage  in  consequence.  He  looked 
blunderbusses  at  Augustus. 

*«  I  should  be  glad  to  know  your 
faame,  sir,  if  you  please.*' 

**  I  shall  return  in  two  minutes,  and 
have  the  pleasure  of  telling  you,"  said 
Augustus, 

He  handed  the  ladv  to  her  carriage, 
and  was  returning,  when  he  found  that 
the  mi^or,  whose  toes  were  smarting, 
and  whose  blood  was  up,  bad  kept  close 
to  him. 

"  Well,  sir  V*  said  Augustus. 

«*  Tis  not  well,"  said  the  major. 
V'  Sir,  I  will  have  satisfaction.*' 

"  For  what  ?" 

''  For  trampling  upon  me  in  an  in* 
suiting  manner.'* 

'<  I  am  not  unconscious,**  said 
Augustus,  ''of  having  walked  upon 
some  promiscuous  toes,  but  I  am  sorry 
if  they  liad  the  honour  to  belong  to 
you ;  I  meant  no  insult.*' 

"  Sir,**  returned  the  mnior,  "  that 
won*t  do,  I  must  have  satisfaction." 

No  more  was  said,  and  the  gentle- 
men exchanged  cards.  The  major 
sent  his  friend,  and  was  referred  by 
ifae  Honourable  Augustus  to  one  of 


his  club  companions,  a  Captain  Blake 
of  the  west  of  Ireland,  for  Aognstus 
thought  that  as  bis  adversary,  and  his 
adversary's  friend  were  Irish,  the  per* 
son  most  likely  to  understand  them 
was  one  of  their  own  countrymen.  But 
the  captain  understood  nothing  in  such 
cases  out  fighting,  of  which  be  was 
very  fond,  and  be  contrived  to  have 
the  parties  on  the  ground  the  next 
morning.  The  Honourable  Aoguslfis 
was  a  good  deal  ashamed  of  this  aflfair^ 
feelinff  it  to  be  absurd  to  the  last  de- 
gree, but  he  had  got  into  it,  and  most 
allow  things  to  take  their  coune. 
The  first  shot  went  through  the  collar 
of  his  coat,  and  as  he  missetl  Major 
O'Tvrrell,  it  was  necessary  to  fire 
another.  The  next  shot  he  broke  the 
poor  major's  leg,  and  had  hb  own  hat 
wounded.  He  determined  that  b« 
would  never  again  choose  an  Irish 
second  if  he  could  help  it,  and  he 
showed  kindness  to  the  major  by  help- 
ing him  unsolicited  with  twentv  pouini 
to  pay  the  surg^n  who  attended  upoo 
his  leg. 

The  Honourable  Augustus  frequents 
the  opera,  not  that  he  cares  for  mu«c, 
nor  feels  much  admiration  fur  the  hal. 
let,  but  because  one  is  expected  to  be 
seen  there.  He  has  a  share  in  a  box. 
but  not  the  omnibus  box,  for  be  dis- 
likes beinff  conspicuous.  He  does  »•>€ 
take  a  stall,  for  be  likes  to  move  about 
and  talk  a  kind  of  flying  conventiottal 
jocularity  with  the  society  of  tbv 
opera. 

He  keeps  no  cabriolet,  for  he  Hods 
his  two  saddle  horses  enough  of  tro«- 
ble  in  that  way,  and  it  is  easy  to  birv  a 
carriage  when  be  wants  one.  Ito 
sometimes  plays  whist  late*  but  imt^ 
hasard,  ana  takes  care  not  to  win 
lose  much  at  cards. 

He  now  sees  the  advantage  of 
in  bod  before  two  o'clock  iu  the 
ing;  and  although  a  tolerably 
voter  in  the  bouse,  he  likes  to  pair  \0 
when  the  division  is  expected  to  W 
verv  late.  Let  him  gco  home  vhcvi  Ke 
will,  he  expects  his  trusty  valet  to  b« 
in  attendance;  and  he  is  not  di^h|». 
pointed.  Maxwell  is  sure  to  be  re^y ; 
ne  tells  all  that  is  nrcessanr  to  be  tolJ 
of  thn  business  of  the  day  in  the  h<^eihe 
department,  a<ks  further  instmctsonf^ 
and  arran^res  all  that  is  oeedful  ft^ 
his  master's  convenience.  Maxw«{l  i» 
an  honest  man  and  a  feeling  man  t  and 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  expUia  wh^  «e 
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bow  he  keeps  on  with  a  master  who 
has  but  little  respect  for  honesty,  and 
no  sympathy  with  any  thing  like  feel- 
ing :  but  it  often  happens  in  the  world 
that  one  sees  those  apparently  incon- 
gruous connexions  subsisting,  as  if 
Providence  meant  it  to  supply  a  kind 
of  voluntary  check  upon  evil.  Max- 
well does  good  by  stealth  in  providing 
for  his  roaster's  wants;  and  of  this 
the  Honourable  Augustus  has  a  kind 
of  half  suspicion,  but  never  inquires 
into  the  matter.  He  has  no  objection 
to  people  beiftg  benevolent  and  inter- 
ested about  others,  if  they  like  it; 
but  he  dislikes  the  disturbance  of  such 
things  himself.  He  has  an  especial 
aversion  for  begging  letters ;  and  the 
most  touching  appeals  he  looks  upon 
a«  merely  contrived  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  money.  He  says  there  are 
persons  who  make  a  trade  of  writing 
pathetic  letters  at  so  much  a  para- 
graph, for  any  one  who  will  employ 
'them ;  and  that  the  best-written  letters, 
with  the  most  tender  touches  of  simple 
pathos,  is  only  a  species  of  deceitful 
manufacture.  The  events  of  the  Lon- 
don world  but  too  frequently  support 
-this  theory.  Maxwell's  countenance, 
however^  often  pleads  forcibly  against 
his  master^s  decisions ;  and  sometimes 
he  very  unwillingly  applies  to  purposes 
of  which  he  disapproves,  the  money 
which  he  is  ordered  by  his  master  to 
disburse.  Upon  one  occasion  an  ac- 
-quaintance  who  was  present  said,  as 
Maxwell  left  the  room^  that  he  would 
not  keep  such  a  man,  who  looked  as 
if  he  were  ready  to  rebel  against  the 
orders  he  had  received.  «•  Ay,  ay," 
said  Augustus,  "  I  dare  say  Maxwell 
thinks  I  deserve  to  be  hanged,  but  I 
am  not  desirous  to  argue  that  point 
with  him.  I  know  he  will  either  do 
what  I  have  ordered,  or  tell  me  he  has 
not  done  so ;  and  that  kind  of  cer- 
tainty is  very  convenient.  I  hope  he 
may  live  as  long  as  I  do,  and  keep  his 
temper^  though  he  cannot  keep  his 
countenance.  I  need  not  take  notice 
of  his  frowning ;  but  if  he  said  any 
thing  I  should  have  to  quarrel  with 
him.  As  to  regard  or  affection,  or 
any  thing  of  that  sort,  I  have  heard 
of  it  between  masters  and  servants, 
but  as  the  world  goes,  we  man^^e 
without  any  such  thing.  I  suppose 
we  are  a  mutual  convenience  to  each 
•otheri  and  when  that  ceases  on  either 


side,  we  shall  part.  I  hope  it  will  no< 
cease. 

The  HonourableAugu8tus,of  course^ 
furnishes  his  own  rooms,  and  without 
seeking  splendour,  save  in  some  few 
small  matters,  he  has  every  conve- 
nience and  elegance  that  a  self-indul- 
gent spirit,  guided  by  good  taste, 
could  desire.  He  has  a  few  good 
pictures,  from  the  study  of  which 
one  may  always  gather  some  fresh 
sentiment,  though  he  gathers  none; 
he  only  looks  to  the  ability  of  their 
execution,  and  their  suitableness  as 
ornaments.  His  sofas  are  pleasant^ 
his  tables  convenient,  his  arm-chairs 
luxuriant.  His  clocks,  his  chimney- 
ornaments,  his  ink-stands,  are  all  of 
excellent  taste  and  admirable  work- 
manship. His  book-cases  are  carved 
in  the  best  manner,  and  his  books  are 
well  chosen.  He  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  select  them  himself,  but 
bought  the  whole  library  of  a  deceased 
gentleman  whose  reputation  for  lite- 
rary taste  was  undeniable. 

If  the  Honourable  Augustus  has 
any  philosophy,  it  is  that  of  Horace, 
whose  writings  he  prizes  very  highly 
and  oilen  reads.  He  praises  his  ea^y 
way  of  life— 

'*Ad  quartam  jaceo :  post  banc  vagor, 

aut  ego  lecto 
Aut  scripto  quod  me  taciturn  juvet.    .  . 
Pransus  non  avide,  quantum  interpellct 

inani 
Ventre  diem  durare,  domesticus  otior. 

Hsec  est 
Vita  solutorum  misera  ambitione  gra- 

vique."  ' 

When  the  Honourable  Augustus  it* 
in  the  country  at  his  brother's  seat,  or 
when  he  pays  a  brief  visit  to  Shovelcorn, 
he  goes  to  church,  because  in  these' 
places,  as  he  says,  he  is  noticed,  and 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  decorum  to 
attend  church,  and  set  a  good  exam- 
ple to  the  common  people.  But  in 
London  he  never  goes  to  church, 
maintaining  that  no  one  knows  of 
cares  whether  he  does  or  not,  and 
that  he  commits  no  impropriety  by 
staying  away.  Sunday  to  him,  while 
in  town,  is  much  the  same  as  other 
days ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whe- 
ther for  the  most  part  he  recollects 
that  there  are  peculiar  duties  appro- 
priate to  that  day.  No  man,  howevef , 
would  be  less  apt  than  be  to  hinder 
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his  servants  from  going  to  church,  or 
any  one  else  who  deemed  it  a  duty  to 
go.  He  looks  upon  it  as  a  good 
habit,  and  probably  half  regrrets  that 
he  had  not  made  it  a  habit  of  his  own. 
But  he  hates  to  be  absolutely  bound 
to  any  thing,  although  his  own  way 
of  life  is  tolerably  regular.  In  the 
morning  especially,  that  is  from  break- 
fast till  two  or  three  o'clock,  **  domes- 
ticus  otior"  is  his  way,  and  he  does 
not  like  to  be  put  out  of  it  for  even 
one  day  in  the  week. 

It  has  been  hinted  that,  at  one  time, 
the  Honourable  Augustus  had  some 
views  upon  political  distinction,  but 
these  views  did  not  extend  beyond  his 
first  three  months'  experience  of  the 
House  of  Commons.     He  found  there 
were  two  ways  in  which  a  man  might 
get  on ;  one  wav  was  by  laborious  at- 
tention to  parliamentary  papers  and 
public  business,  and  by  taking  a  ouiet 
part  in  all  practical   matters  which 
came  before  the  House.     This  was, 
however,  a  degree  of  toil  and  trouble 
for  which  he  did   not  feel    himself 
suited.   The  other  way  was  by  making 
a  bold  and  striking  speech  now  and 
then,  upon  some  topic  of  public  ex- 
citement.   The  Honourable  Augustus 
did  not  doubt  that  he  could  do  this, 
but  his  taste  recoiled  from  the  vulgar 
ostentation  of  the  display.     Had  he 
been  a  minister,  or  a  leading  man,  he 
said,  he  would  have  spoken;  but  to 
speak  for  the  sake  of  attracting  no- 
tice or  applause,  was,  in  his  estima- 
tion, a  low  thing,  such  as  a  gentleman 
ought  not  to  do.     He,  therefore,  gave 
up  all  idea  of  political  advancement, 
and  when  he  spoke  in  the  House,  which 
was  not  more  than  two  or  three  times 
in  a  session,  it  was  generally  in  an 
easy,  half-jocular  strain,  to  point  at 
some  absurdity  of  an  opponent,  or  to 
sneer  at  the  vehemence  of  some  one 
who  had  become  enthusiastic  in  the 
cause  which  he  thought  right.     The 
Honourable  Augpistus  was,  by  family 
connection,  a  member  of  the   Whig 
party,  and  inclined^  by  taste  and  habit, 
to  UoeraUtm,  in  regard  to  political  in> 
stitutions.       He  had,   however,    but 
little  patience  with  the  rude  offensive- 
ness  of  democracy,  and  liked  what  be 
called  a  strong  and  liberal  govenunenty 
meaning  thereby  a  government  nower- 
fnl  enouffh  to  act  npoa  that  kind  of 
philosopEy  which  he  considered  to  be 
the  best.     He  now  votes  with  the 


Conservative  ^vemment,  but  nudn- 
tains  that  he  is  as  much  a  Whig  as 
ever.  Some  persons  call  him  an  apos- 
tate, but  he  treats  such  reproaches 
with  a  scornful  smile.  He  is  not  a 
seeker  of  office.  When  the  Whigs 
were  in  full  power,  he  wss  oflered  a 
place  in  the  household,  but  as  soon  as 
he  found  that  the  duties  of  the  office 
would  compel  his  attendance  at  Conrtt 
on  certain  occasions,  whether  he  fell 
inclined  to  go  or  not,  he  dedmed  the 
appointment.  He  thanked  the  pre» 
mier  very  much  for  having  made  him 
the  offer,  but  stated  that,  as  a  friend 
to  liberty,  he  did  not  think  he  ooiild» 
with  consistency,  impose  chains  upon 
himself,  even  though  they  were  golden 
ones. 

Such  b  the  Honourable  Augustas 
Melvyn;  loving  no  one,  beloved  by 
none,  polite,  lively,  well-informed  npom 
many  superficial  matters;  without  a 
profound  or  earnest  feeling  of  any 
sort — without  any  lofty  aim — witboiiS 
any  hope  but  that  of  making  life  as 
agreeable  as  circumstances  will  allow, 
so  long  as  it  lasts,  and  without  f«or, 
because  from  his  boyhood  he  has  bee« 
accustomed  to  triumph  over  that  pas* 
sion,  and  to  treat  it  as  unmanly. 

Any  fine  day,  from  April  to  July, 
you  may  meet  him,  about  three  in  the 
afternoon,  calling  in  at  one  of  tbe 
clubs  of  St.  JamesVstreet,  or,perfaaBa» 
chatting  with  some  of  his  *'  friends** 
at  the  open  window,  as  gaily  and  sood- 
humouredly  as  if  he  had  pasted  tlse 
morning  in  doin^  virtoons  actions.  If 
you  recognise  him,  vou  will  rceo] 
a  thorough  "  man  of  the  world.*' 


The  foregoing  is  a  aketdi  of  a 
character,  which  readers  of 
may,  perhaos,  be  able  to  apply  to 
than  one  individual.  The  'sketch 
given  not  for  an  example,  but  for 
warning;  for  what  can  be 
wretched  (in  the  estimation  of 
and  good  sense)  than  sodi  a  hnn|L : 
How  lamentable  that  gifts  sboald  W  #• 
abused  to  the  low  and  base  iinrpowa  «f 
self-gratification  merely.  Vet  it  ia 
be  feared  that  the  abondanoe  of 
characters  forms  at  this  very  honor 
of  the  most  dangerous  plague  spoca  of 
British  society.  In  this  calm,  poliakrd 
self-indolgenoe  men  beeone  vttwHr 
forgetful  of  their  duUes  to  soc 
**  The  poor  shall  not  alwi^t  bo 
gotten/  but  these  smooth  mm  o< 
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world  forget  the  poor.  There  is  no 
communitjr  of  feelingr  between  them 
ami  the  hmss  of  their  fellow-creatarety 
nor  any  approach  to  it.  Tftey  do  not, 
it  b  true,  (like  the  harsh  money-gettinfi^ 
men  of  the  factories  and  the  mine^») 
grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  but  th^ 
stand  alar  off  from  them,  and  in  main- 
taining a  sicklv,  artificial  dignitj* 
throw  awajr  the 'noblest  opportunities 
of  Tirtnoos  action^  and  of  joy  commu- 
nieated  and  reoeired* 


The  high-born  and  the  wealth/ 
ought  to  live  among  the  poor,  and  to 
be  their  patrons  and  their  friends— 
tlie  encouragers  of  honest  industry, 
and  of  no  less  honest  recreation  and 
mirthfulness.  They  might  be  the 
means  of  blessing  the  people 

**  With  cheerful  wisdom  and  bstructlTe 
mirth ;" 

but  for  the  most  part  they  prefer  living 
aa  **  men  of  the  world.*' 
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Ay,  gaze  upon  her  fhee,  impasstn.iM  boy» 
In  its  sweet  bashfblness  ana  timid  joy ! 
Thine  b  a  truthful  homage,  flree  from  art, 
The  earnest  worship  of  an  untaught  heart! 

Nought  throughout  afier-life  thT  sight  shall  bless 
One-thousandth  part  so  rich  in  loTelineM, 
As  that  young  p^sant  girl  so  simply  fair. 
With  her  unsandled  feet  and  bnuded 


Boyhood  will  fleet  away — the  hour  will  come 
When  for  the  haunts  of  men  thoult  leave  thy  home  ; 
Yet  oft  will  memory  turn  so  fondly  still 
To  that  companion  dear  and  lonely  hill. 

And  years  will  pass,  till  dim  as  some  sweet  dream 
The  vision  of  thy  early  days  will  seem. 
But  never,  never  qmie  from  out  thy  heart 
Will  the  low  echo  of  her  voice  depart. 

And  thou  may'st  love  again — ay,  passionately. 
And  pa^t  expression  dear  thv  idol  be. 
But  the  /Trill  Lore  of  Youth's  a  sacred  thing, 
A  fragrant  flower  which  knovrt  no  iccond  Spring! 

Thu%  mu»ed  I,  ss  I  gazed  with  spell-bound  eye% 
And  lile?sM  the  •'  Art  that  can  immnrtali/e!** 

Elizabeth  AtcHiNLrcK. 
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The  illiutrionfl  Jm  Miller  of  Whig- 
gery,  the  Rmbelus  of  Luisdowii«' 
house,  the  ScarroD  of  Brookes'  sod 
the  Reform  Club,  has  at  length  taken 
decisive  measures  for  immortality,  hy 
a»n«ting  the  public  to  contemplate, 
within  the  easy  oompnaa  of  three  well- 
printed-f  Tolumes,  his  scattered  claims 
to  everlasting  remembrance.  He  has 
corradiated  his  diffusive  beams,  and 
gathered  them  to  a  focus.  He  has 
deserted  the  dim  regions  of  the  Anony- 
mous, and  exchanged  his  prei^arious 
inheritance  therein  for  a  goodly  and 
compact  estate  within  the  ken  of  the 

Sublic  eye,  to  which  no  man  may 
enceforth  or  for  ever  queitioo  the 
validity  of  his  title. 

UTkciiier  the  omni-rident  Humorist 
oing  this,  done  well,  may,  at 
it,  appear  to  admit  of  little 
rsy.      To   occi^y   a   definite 
I   the  library ;  to  possess  an 
1e   claim    to   rank   with   the 
unily  of  octaTOs ;  to  oppress 
es  no  longer  as  a  mere  frac- 
quarterly  journal,  but  in  the 
n   dignity   of  a  genuine  lite- 
ger — these  are  things  not  to 
'rated.      "  A  Book's  n  book, 
there's  nothing  in  't ;"  how 
ore    is  it    '*  a  book,"   when 
rom    title-page  to    colophon 
manner  of  spicy  sayings  and 
moving  faceti<t.     A  book  is 
g  fixed  and  exclusive  ;  it  is  a 
n  from  cover  to  cover,  and 
a  be  so  ;  no  pretender  to  un- 
ary achievement  may  intrude 
dare  to  claim  any  port' 
.1  rent  of  glory.     The 
dical  contributor  is  the  holdi 
ney  in  bank  ;  no  man  but  himself  very 
clearly  knows  where   it  lies,  or  how 
much  it  is  j  and  at  best  it  often  de- 
pends for  its  estimate  with  the  public 
on  the  credit  of  tlie  whole  concern : 
the  man  of  a  Book  is  the  owner  of 
landed   property ;    be    has   a    settled 
name  in  tbe  country ;  he  is  inclosed 


by  his  own  park-wall ;  fae  ein  prose- 
cute for  trespass,  or  set  mau-tr^s  and 
spring-guns  for  poaching  plagiarists. 
He  has  also  provided  for  the  entwl 
beyond  all  casualties.  The  possible 
caprices  of  fame  are  for  ever  pre- 
cluded. She  is  pledged  and  sworn  to 
immortalize  the  candidate,  who  no 
longer  coquets  with  the  prainea  of  the 
timp,  but  solemnly  registers  bis  rights 
to  an  endless  futurity  of  applause. 
The  resistless  joker  of  St.  Paul's  be- 
comes enduring  as  tbe  mighty  edifice 
that  shelters  him ;  the  laughter  of 
to-day  is  prolonged  into  everlasting 
echoes  ;  the  Holtand-house  of  unborn 
ages  is  charged  to  reverberate  the 
cachinnatioDs  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. His  quips  and  his  cranks,  hia 
puns  and  his  politics,  are  henceforth 
classical;  hehas nailedour follies  to tha 
pedestal  of  acorn,  and  made  our  blun- 
ders monumental.  We  are  henceforth 
the  standing  joke  of  posterity  !  Tbe 
longheaded  men  of  other  times  will 
blush  that  they  sprung  from  our  loiiu ; 
and  "  the  folly  of  our  ancestors"  will 
replace  the  old-fashioned  Tory  for- 
mula.   No  longer,  when  a  hearty  laugh 


e  perio- 


rty  laugh 
a  of  ofd. 


is  required,  wilt  i 

to  Gulliver  and  Garagantua;  England 
in  the  earlier  section  of  her  nineteenth 
century — England  under  the  fierce 
sarcasm  of  her  irreverent  son — Eng- 
land's Lord  Liverpool — her  Canning 
and  her  Percival — moping  in  infatuata 
debility  between  the  assailing  lance  of 
Napoleon  in  front  and  the  shsrper 
pen  of  Smith  in  the  rear,  and  by  an 
absurd  accident  happening,  strangely 
enough,  to  overwhelm  the  former  with- 
out particularly  respecting  the  advice 
of  the  latter— these  will  be  the  un- 
failing jests,  these  the  Eempitcmat 
gibes  of  future  ages.  The  exceeding 
absurdity  of  restricting  Komanistg 
from  that  pleasant  amusement  of  le. 
gislation,  of  which  a  Connaught  mem- 
ber haa  been  of  late  furnishing  the 
house  with    such    satisfactory  specie 


and  beauty  of  type;  but  with 


ce   vols.,  Svo. 
ingolar  iac«r* 
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mens ;  the  exceeding  absurdity  of  re- 
stricting any  man,  woman,  or  child 
from  whatsoever  he,  she,  or  it,  may 
please  to  delight  in ;  the  extrava- 
gancies of  methodistic  pietism;  the 
ponderous  dulness  of  church  ortho- 
doxy,— are  stereotyped  for  eternity: 
they  are  destined  to  shake  the  sides  of 
our  children  to  the  twentieth  gene- 
ration ;  Peter  Plymley  is  invested  with 
immortal  right  to  make  the  Sardonic 
disease  an  endemic  on  English  ground. 
The  whole  man  assumes  an  accession 
of  dignity.  How  vast — how  sudden 
is  the  sprmg  from  the  uncertain  glory 
of  fugitive  **  articles,"  occasional  mer- 
riment, contributional  jocosity,  to  the 
solid  respectability  of  "  Works" — for 
80  our  author  is  lettered  ;  works  that 
bring  with  them  the  thrilling  thought 
of  future  editions,  contending  editors, 
*'  perpetual"  commentaries,  and  infi- 
nitely various  readings;  works,  in 
monthly  issues,  in  weekly  numbers,  in 
people's  editions,  in  illustrated  edi- 
tions 1  <'  The  Works  of  the  Rev. 
Sydney  Smith ;"  what  more  can  one 
say  of  Cervantes,  of  Moliere,  or  of 
Swift  ? 

Notwithstanding  all  these  weighty 
considerations,  the  pressing  force  of 
which  it  would  be  idle  to  question, 
there  is  something  too  to  be  said  on 
the  other  side.  And  as  this  practice 
of  collection  and  republication  is  be- 
coming popular,  (no  less  than  three 
conspicuous  instances  of  it  within  a 
short  period — those  of  Professor  Wil- 
son, Mr.  Macaulay,  and  our  present 
Subject,)  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  glance  at  some  ooasiderations  pretty 
equally  applicable  to  all  the  three. 

It  seems  very  plain,  then,  that  a 
man  raaf  some  risk  in  bidding  for 
that  accumulation  of  glory  which  we 
iiave  just  now  so  glowingly  described. 
There  are  literary  reputations,  and 
these  no  inconsiderable  ones,  on  which 
the  eropuscular  obscurity  of  the  pe- 
riodical page  casts  no  disadvantageous 
light.  Objects  are  larger  in  a  fog: 
and  shrouded  in  the  gloom  of  mystery 
the  man  often  stalks  vaster  than  the 
reality.  The  coryphaeus  of  the  Maga- 
zine or  the  Review  is  not  unfrequently 
mightier  in  his  very  invisibility ;  he  is 
only  more  profoundly  felt  because  un- 
seen. The  wisdom  is  more  oracular 
that  proceeds  from  these  Delphic 
depths  ;  the  lightning  is  more  terrible 
from  this  dusky  clou<L    He  who  is  not 


any  one  in  certainty,  liiay  be  any  one» 
however  great,  in  possibility ;  attention 
is  thus  attracted  and  secured;  and 
the  author  when  unveiled,  has  already 
gained  all  the  fruits  of  this  artidciid 
excitement,  in  the  dissemination  and 
popularity  of  his  productions.  And 
when,  as  usually  happens,  he  does  be- 
come generally  known  or  suspected* 
the  uncertainty  about  the  actual  ex- 
tent of  his  achievements  perhaps  as 
often  acts  in  his  favour  by  enlarging,  as 
to  his  disadvantage  by  diminishing, 
the  public  estimate  of  their  amount. 
His  pervading  presence  haunts  the 
page;  we  know  not  with  absolute 
certainty  in  what  contribution  he  is 
locally  enshrined ;  but  we  have  a  faith 
in  the  excellence  of  his  gifts,  and  we 
fancy  him  possibly  before  us  wherever 
excellence  is  observed.  He  obtains  » 
sort  of  vague  title,  as  intellectual  lord 
of.  the  soU,  to  all  the  waift  and  estrays 
of  eloquence  and  wit ;  and  if  the  true 
owner  emerges  at  last,  he  only  comes 
in  for  the  cold  residue  of  a  fame  which 
hb  luckier  collaborator  ei\joyed  in  all 
the  freshness  of  its  prime ;  by  the 
time  he  is  acknowledged,  the  public 
are  to  remember  his  performance,  not 
to  witness  and  to  welcome  it. 

Probably  too  there  is  a  potency  to 
influence  us  to  admiration  and  sympa- 
thy in  the  indifference  of  a  distin- 
guished periodical  author  to  that  fame 
which  is  ordinarily  so  ardently  coveted. 
He  alone  seems  unaware  of  the  value 
of  productions  which  he  takes  no  trou- 
ble to  stamp  authentically  as  his  own. 
He  seems  to  scatter  with  magnificent 
prodigality  the  most  brilliant  gems  of 
imagination  and  reason,  and  to  care 
not  who  shall  gather  them.  To  him 
the  breathing  thought  and  burning 
word  seem  natural  and  irrepressible ; 
it  must  be  that  he  is  scarcely  conscious 
of  the  function  of  composition ;  we 
cannot  believe  him  to  labour  hard  to 
produce  what  he  so  carelessly  abandons 
to  neglect  or  oblivion.  In  this  appa- 
rent indifference  to  fame  there  is  a 
charm  to  compel  fame.  It  becomes  a 
duty  to  protect  a  reputation  so  de- 
served and  so  neglected  by  its  owner  ; 
to  adopt  into  our  favour  those  literary 
orphans  in  which  their  prolific  parent 
has  taken  so  little  pride.  And  when 
we  consider  what  he  has  done  with  so 
little  of  apparent  effort  or  solicitude* 
we  are  apt  to  conclude,  (though  in 
truth  no  inference  can  be  more  erro^ 
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neoufl,)  that  he  mighi  have  done  infi- 
niteljT  more  had  he  willed  it.  We  set 
to  bi8  credit  all  these  dormant  facul- 
ties with  their  unwritten  prodigies- 
only  more  prodigious  because  un- 
written ;  their  hypothetical  epics  and 
tragedies  cruelly  denied  birth;  their 
inventions  for  ever  in  the  bud,  and  dis* 
eoveries,  vainly  waiting  a  development 
the  author  is  too  indolent  to  supply : 
whereas,  in  these  works  of  intelli- 
gence,  that  a  man  can  reach  a  certain 
point  with  ease  is  often  no  proof  at  all 
that  he  could  have  got  much  farther 
even  with  exertion.  Some  men  have 
these  very  gifts  of  occasional  writing, 
and  no  other ;  wings  that  can  soar 
strongly,  but  not  sustain  steadily ;  fa* 
culties  that  are  calculated  to  work  in 
weekly  and  monthly  cycles ;  intellec- 
tual clock-work  that  strikes  periodi- 
cally. The  finished  book  betrays  this ; 
it  openly  avows  it;  it  comes  as  the 
utmost  effort  of  its  author's  mind ; 
the  last  **  term**  of  his  intellectual  ex- 
pansion ;  while  the  casual  article — one 
among  many — passes  for  the  pleasant 
prolusion  of  his  leisure,  the  play  and 
wjuitonness  of  his  powers,  the  canter 
before  the  race. 

Nor  are  we  to  omit  the  lustre  which 
in  the  Magazine  or  the  Review  each 
contribution  bestows  upon  all;  or  how 
-the  r.eader  conciliated  by  the  one 
unconsciously  addresses  himself  with 
more  satisfaction  to  the  other.  In 
this  way  the  combined  glories  of  the 
whole  are  concentrated  upon  its  chief 
H>mameQt ;  he  is  invested  with  a 
radiance  reflected  from  the  entire. 
Some  one  has  shrewdly  remarked  the 
dangerous  attractiveness  of  what  Jean 
Paul  calls  ",  daughterful  families  ;*' 
Emma  or  Matilda  is  admired  not  for 
herself,  but  as  part  of  a  really  com- 
plex fi^nation,  made  up  of  herself  and 
half  A  doaen  sbter  beauties.  The  skil- 
ful, jeweller  knows  the  power  of  the 
same  art  in  disposing  his  gems.  And 
then,  the  very  variety  of  the  feast  en- 
ables the  appetite  more  keenly  to  relish 
•any  one  of  its  component  viands.  Now, 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  scarcely 
any  great  writer  but  is  more  or  less  a 
mannerist.  Peculiarity  of  thought  and 
temperament  will  infallibly  mould  its 
own  permanent  vehicle  ;  in  its  wildest 
varieties  the  vigilant  ear  will  still  feel 
it  <<  another  and  the  same.**  The  lite- 
rature of  a  nation  is  a  lyre  of  many 
fltrings  ;  and  few  can  claim  more  than 


one  for  his  own.  And  in  the  metudy 
of  this  "  one  string,"  we  must  seldom 
expect  a  Paganini  variety  of  musieal 
efFect ;  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  diver- 
sify, there  will  be  a  characteristic  same- 
ness of  tone  ;  and  sameness  even  of 
excellence  cannot  long  retain  ita  ex- 
clusive power  of  attraction.  He  who 
delights  as  one  of  many,  mav  find  hb 
power  strangely  abridged  when  alone 
charged  with  all  the  terrible  respon- 
sibilities of  amusement.  Wilson  is 
delightful  when  relieved  by  the  back- 
ground of  his  cluster  of  clever  contri- 
butors; Macauley's  eloquence  thrills 
and  fascinates,  when  glittering  as  ono 
bright  star  in  a  constellation  ;  the 
drollery  of  Smith  is  irresistible  when 
the  jaded  explorer  comes  upon  it  acroea 
a  wide  champaign  of  political  economy 
and  criticism  ;  but  perpetual  Wtlsoa 
surfeits  us  with  pathos  and  landscape 
painting;  unwatered  Macaoley intoxi- 
cates us  with  trope  and  figure ;  peren- 
nial Smith  fatigues  with  indefatigable 
jocoseness.  It  is  true,  the  highest  order 
of  creative  genius  is  so  akin  in  its  woo- 
derful  operations  to  Nature  herself, 
that  it  contrives  like  her  out  of  a  Ivwr 
elements  to  maintain  an  astonishing 
freshness  and  variety ;  hut  these  men 
(as  they  would  be  the  first  to  admit "t 
cannot  claim  thb  rarest  of  gifb ;  a»d 
hence,  by  unrolling  their  entire  storr 
at  once,  as  in  these  repttblieations,  they 
unwittingly  force  on  our  oheerratson 
the  secret  of  their  art,  the  trick  mmd 
marvel  of  their  craft ;  and  ine%'itably 
diminish  in  proportion  the  amovat 
of  our  admiration.  By  coaetanalT 
watching  the  draughtsman  at  hit  work 
we  seem  at  last  to  have  caught  tW 
very  attitude  in  which  he  labours ;  w» 
may  not,  indeed,  be  able  to  ioutat^ 
him ;  but  his  result,  however  finitfimi 
and  beautiful,  has  lost  its  deepest  chviB  ; 
he  is  no  longer  an  impenetrslole  myst^rj 
above  us,  but  a  clever  artist  on  aw 
level,  though  infinitely  more  irriiBa 
plished  than  ourselves. 

And  what  is  very  observable*  tUa 
general  sameness  of  style,  and 
tion  of  thoughts,  is  certain  to 
much  wiore  freqmtmt^f^  and  yet  to  W 
much  less  notieedf  in  the  worka  of  «« 
able  writer,  when  given  to  th*  world 
in  the  form  of  periodical  contrihvtiott^ 
The  happy  illustration — ^tbe  train  of 
imagery — the  impressive  argmac^. 
tation — of  this  month,  is  reproducible 
in  a  twelvemonth  to  e9me^  with  KuJI« 
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-abatement  of  its  piquancy,  and  proba- 
bly with  as  little  abatement  of  its  just- 
ness of  application.  The  tardy  pro- 
gress, alike  of  taste  and  truth,  unfor- 
tunately secures  this  perpetuity  of 
force  to  the  reasonings  of  the  critic 
and  the  moralist.  The  writer  falls 
almost  unconsciously  into  his  own 
footprints— the  chariot- wheels  of  fancy 
roll  through  the  same  easy  tracts; 
half  his  readers  have  never  read  his 
former  lucubrations,  and  the  other 
half  have  forgotten  them.  If  he  be— ^ 
what,  to  be  sure,  is  a  very  rare  attri- 
bute— a  writer  really  and  profoundly 
-in  earnest,  he  will  even  reiterate  as  a 
duty ;  he  will  feel  with  the  preacher, 
who,  to  his  congpregation,  complaining 
of  the  repetition  of  the  same  unvaried 
sermon  for  a  dozen  successive  Sundays, 
quietly  replied  that  he  would  .give 
them  a  new  discourse  as  soon  as  he 
bad  found  the  old  one  practised. 
This  constant  repetition  of  the  same 
general  views  is  even  in  detached 
-compositions  more  maturely  con- 
ceived and  executed — a  common  mark 
of  earnestness  of  purpose  ;*  but  it  is 
t>bviously  far  more  likely  to  operate, 
because  far  less  likely  to  be  distinctly 
noticed,  when  the  writer  has  seldom 
before  him  the  monitory  view  of  his 
own  previous  performances.  But 
-when  all  these  reiterations  once  spread 
over  many  years,  are  brought  under 
our  view  in  the  collective  volumes,  we 
begin  to  feel  them  somewhat  oppres- 
sive ;  we  are  viewing  the  same  land- 
scape under  different  lights,  we  are 
listening  to  a  perpetuiu  Rondo,  a 
Da  Capo  without  end,  the  author's 
years  are  the  recurring  periods  of 
Platonism — and  we  seem  to  have  felt 
our  way  some  half  dozen  times  round 
^e  boundary-wall  of  the  writer's 
mind. 

And  in  the  style  itself,  thus  re-pro- 
duced for  public  judgment,  how  much 
is  there  which  the  public  can  seldom 
be  expected  maturely  to  approve ! 
Disguise  it  as  we  may  (though  tho 
•confession  may  seem  somewhat  impo- 
litic, engaged  as  we  at  this  moment 
are),  there  is  apt  to   be    found    in 


periodical  essays  a  style  both  of 
thought  and  expression  which,  how- 
ever  effective  for  temporary  purposes, 
is  rarely  deserving  of  a  permanent 
place  in  literature.  The  superficial 
acquaintance  with  subjects  discussed — 
the  affectation  of  superior  knowledge 
— the  tart  and  petulant  rebuke  of 
thoughtful  and  elaborate  inquirers-^ 
however  amusing  to  the  clubs,  or 
gratifying  to  partisan  prejudice,  is 
a  poor  gift  to  posterity.  The  chances 
miixt  ever  be  enormous  (and  yet  how 
often  is  so  simple  a  fact  overlooked) 
that  the  writer  of  a  laborious  book 
knows  more  of  his  subject  than  his 
critic ;  if  then  a  criticism  is  to  be 
written — if  a  judgment  is  inevitably 
to  be  pronounced,  the  balance  must 
be  struck,  and  the  account  squared, 
by  skilful  assumption.  But  thi.s 
which  imposes  indifferently  enough 
upon  the  present  generation,  and  upon 
few  but  the  irreflective  or  indolent  of 
that  feneration,  will  take  its  irrevoca- 
ble place  with  a  calmer  age  ;  when 
men,  however  exposed  to  the  very 
same  impostures  of  their  own  critics 
and  their  own  prejudices,  will  at  least 
be  thoroughly  clear-sighted  for  the 
survey  of  ours. 

But  the  chief  of  all  these  disadvan- 
tages in  republications  of  this  kind 
remains  to  be  noticed ;  the  total,  or 
almost  total,  loss  of  that  temporary 
interest  of  subject  which  forms  half 
the  attraction  of  periodical  commen- 
taries. The  fervour  of  the  partizan 
combatant  in  the  heat  of  the  battle 
becomes  overstrained  and  wearisome 
when  the  battle  has  been  decided. 
Occasional  vaticinations  are  flat  and 
stale  when  their  prophetic  afflattis 
has  been  vindicated  or  refuted  by 
events.  When  Emancipation,  or 
Reform,  has  become  historical,  its 
attendant  trains  of  literary  artillery, 
its  cannonades  of  oratorical  thunder, 
its  light  musquetry  of  jokes,  are  spent 
shot.  We  feel  this  in  even  the  hands 
of  the  greatest  masters :  few  read  the 
political  tracts  of  Swift  and  Boling- 
broke,  who  are  not  directly  engaged 
in  historical  investigations ;  and  Burke 


*  It  is  very  observable  in  one  of  the  most  voluminous  of  living  theological 
writers.  The  intellect  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  is  too  fertile  of  thought — his 
•pen  too  facile  of  expression — for  us  to  be  willing  to  ascribe  this  frequent  return,  in 
tlistinct  publications,  of  the  same  general  views  and  arguments,  to  any  cause  but 
4he  v^ry  creditable  one  noticed  in  tne  text* 
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18  preserved  in  unabated  popularity* 
just  because  bis  wonderful  treatises* 
abounding  in  perpetual  truths*  depart 
from  the  normal  type  of  this  kind  of 
writing ;  that  digressiveness  which  les- 
sened bis  direct  influence  then*  is  ex- 
actly what  constitutes  it  now.  Junius 
is  indeed  a  fair  and  a  real  exception  to 
this  observation ;  the  most  remarkable 
proof  of  the  extraordinary  vigour  of 
bis  style*  and  rarity  of  bis  powers* 
being  the  interest  he  contrives  to  pre- 
serve* though  flashing  his  lightning  of 
sarcasm  upon  one  of  the  least  attrac- 
tive passages  of  all  English  story.  Yet* 
even  with  him*  probablv  the  mystery 
has  done  something ;  the  problem  of 
bis  birth  and  being  gives  added  zest  to 
every  piquant  letter ;  and  it  may  be* 
that  Junius  the  shadow  wins  a  higher 
.place  in  &me  than  his  flesh  and  blood 
reality  would  ever  have  attained.  But* 
of  all  varieties  of  sea-stores  for  the 
voyage  of  time*  humour  seems  emi- 
nently to  suffer*  Local  and  occasional* 
it  flowers  in  \i»  own  season*  and  its 
own  place ;  it  will  not  endure  trans- 
planting. In  Swift's  immortal  satire* 
though  universal  human  nature*  itself 
trembling  beneath  the  lash  of  its  mer- 
ciless censor*  admires  while  it  fears 
him*  bow  few  remember-^or  would 
much  desire  to  remember — the  minor 
politioal  allosioBS*  so  rich  with  signifi- 
cance in  the  days  of  the  Harleys  and 
the  Walpoles  1  Dwelling  in  the  region 
of  great  principles*  we  do  not  require 
these  minute  exempUfieations.  And  if 
the  humour  be  of  that  kind  which  is 
raised  almost  wholly  upon  these  petty 
facts*  it  is  hopelessly  transient ;  grafted 
upon  a  withering  stock*  it  with  i  t  withers. 
And  this  brings  us  back  to  our  im- 
mediate subject.  We  need  scarcely 
remind  any  of  our  readers*  who  have 
been  readers  of  English  literature  for 
the  last  thirtv  or  forty  years*  that  Mr. 
Sydney  Smith  has*  during  that  period* 
enriched  the  public  with  bis  opinions 
on  a  manifold  variety  of  topics*  in  what 
has  been*  on  the  whole*  the  most  re- 
markable periodical  of  the  age.  These 
opinions  are  all  of  a  very  consistent 
uniformity  of  hue ;  importing  in  ge- 
neral the  propriety  of  qualifying  the 


disqualified — exalting  the  low — bring- 
ing down  the  high-minded — and  laugh- 
ing at  all  men.  The  style  in  wbbh 
these  practical  maxims  have  been  em- 
bodied is  scarcely  less  uniform  than 
their  matter ;  sometimes*  perhaps,  a 
little  monotonously  so.  It  usually  at- 
tains its  purpose  by  assuming  a  grave 
and  decorous  solemnity  of  irrision— 
something  more  vivacious  than  Gib- 
bon— more  stately  than  Voltaire :  not 
but  it  can  adopt,  at  times*  another 
key*  in  which  it  works  its  will  more 
fiercely*  directly*  and  earnestly;  and 
in  which  we  think  the  author  appears 
rather  more  to  advantage.  The  par- 
ticular subjects  of  Mr.  Smith's  repub- 
lished articles  are  various ; — Romanists 
and  Universal  Toleration  {  Methodism 
and  its  alleged  inanities ;  the  horrors 
of  Game  Laws*  and  their  machinery  of 
trap  and  gun ;  the  grievances  of  Pri- 
soners* both  tried  and  untried;  and 
sundry  others ;  interspersed  with  prac- 
tical reflections  on  the  invariable  bigo- 
try of  bishops  and  other  church  digni»> 
taries*  and  the  singular  eoincidenoe 
between  the  possession  of  every  human 
virtue  and  the  profession  of  the  prin<> 
ciples  of  the  Whigs.  The  articles  are 
arranged  upon  no  scheme*  either  ohro- 
nological  or  rai$(mnee»  that  we  can 
discover :  not  chronological*  some 
of  the  earliest  of  the  series  being  in- 
serted in  the  second  and  third  volumes ; 
not  realis — productions  on  the  same 
subject  being  separated  by  heaps  of 
interjacent  matter.  In  addition  to  his 
Reviews*  Mr.  Smith  has  reprinted  his 
amusing  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Sin- 
gleton ;  his  Plymley  Epistles ;  some 
rather  indifferent  Speeches;  and  some 
very  indifferent  Sermons.  In  one  of 
the  last*  (that  on  the  Duties  of  the 
Queen*)  the  absurd  blunder  of  attri- 
buting to  *'  the  psalmist"  the  words 
of  Simeon  in  St.  Luke*  is  perpetuated ; 
notwithstanding  the  laughter  to  which* 
some  time  ago*  it  exposed  the  Reverend 
instructor  of  her  Majesty: — nor*  in- 
deed* do  the  theological  studies  appear 
to  be  very  accurate  of  the  divine*  who» 
in  another  performance  on  which  we 
have  just  l%hted*  speaks  of  a  hired 
slanderer  "receiving  his  aceldama.'** 


*  Vol.  ii.  p.  227.  An  article  on  the  Romish  claims.  The  same  ridiculous  mistake 
occurs  again,  p.  467.  It  is  amusing  too  to  read,  in  an  elaborate  paragraph  on 
English  ecclesiastical  history,  of  **  laud'g  Lambeth  Articles."  That  the  antago^ 
nbt  of  Robert  Abbot,  the  vmdicator  of  Montague,  should  re-appear  in  the  bro- 
therhood of  Ames  and  Perkins,  is  an  intertsting  reTelation  for  future  biographers 
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In  a  preface  to  his  volumes  Mr, 
Smith  tallcs  of  his  reviewinj^  period  as 
a  time  of  terrible  probation ;  a  day  of 
clouds  and  thick  darkness,  when  the 
hearts  of  outcast  Whigs  oft  melted 
within  them,  and  every  nerve  of  the 
man  and  the  parson  was  tried ;  and  he 
not  obscurely  insinuates  the  praises  of 
his  own  courage  in  enduring  such  tri- 
bulation unterrified. 

"  From  the  beglnninff  of  the  century 
(about  which  time  the  Bevieto  began)  to 
the  death  of  Lord  Liverpool,  was  an 
awful  period  for  those  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  entertain  liberal  opinions,  and 
who  were  too  honest  to  sell  them  for  the 
ermine  of  the  judge,  or  the  lawn  of  the 
prelate — a  long  and  hopeless  career  in 
your  profession,  the  chuckling  grin  of 
noodles,  the  sarcastic  leer  of  the  genuine 
political    rogue — prebendaries,    deans, 
and  bishops  made  over  your  head — re- 
verend   renegadoes    advanced   to    the 
highest  dignities  of  the  church,  for  help- 
ing to  rivet  the  fetters  of  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Dissenters,   and    no   more 
chance  of  a  Whig  administration  than  of 
a  thaw  in  Zcmbla ;  these  were  the  penal- 
ties exacted  for  liberality  of  opinion  at 
that  period  ;  and  not  only  was  there  no 
pay,  out  there  were  many  stripes.     It  is 
always  considered  as  a  piece  of  imperti- 
nence in  England,  if  a  man  of  less  than 
two  or  three  thousand  a  year  has  any 
opinions  at  all  upon  important  subjects ; 
and  in  addition  he  was  sure  at  that  time 
to  be  assailed  with  all  the  Billingsgate 
of    the    French    Revolution— Jacobin, 
Leveller,  Atheist,  Deist,  Socinian,  In- 
cendiary, Regicide,  were  the  gentlest 
appellations   used  ;    and  the  man  who 
breathed  a  syllable  a^^ainst  the  senseless 
bigotry  of  the  two  Georges,  or  hinted  at 
the  abominable  tyranny  and  persecution 
exercised  upon   Cathoiic   Ireland,    was 
shunned  as  unfit  for  the  relations   of 
social  life.     Not  a  murmur  against  any 
abuse  was  permitted ;    to  say  a  word 
a«^ainst  the  suitorcide  delays  of  the  court 
of  Chancery,  or  the  cruel  punishments 
of  the  game' laws,  or  against  any  abuses 
whirh  a  rich  man  inflicted,  or  a  poor 
man  suffered,  was  treason  against  the 
Phunocracy,    and    was    bitterly    and 
steadily  resented.     Lord  Grey  had  not 
then  taken  off  the  bearing-rein  from  the 
English  people,  as  Sir  Francis  Head  has 
now  done  from  horses." 

But,  however  he  suffered  in  these 
fearful  days  from  triumphant  Toryism 
in  purse  and  promotion^  it  assuredly 
made  his  reputation  as  a  writer.  Sucn 
wit  as  his,  stbgmg  and  viroliBiiti  is 


formed  for  opposition  alone ;  it  flamesi 
fiercer  in  a  storm.  So  truly  is  this 
the  case  as  regards  his  peculiar  powers^ 
that  even  under  the  Whig  dynasty  he. 
could  not  he  witty  and  not  warlike  i 
he  was  forced  to  assail  his  own  patrons 
or  cease  to  write  at  all.  The  **  occu- 
pation's gone"  of  a  literary  Momus  of 
this  kind,  when  he  has  not  a  publio 
iniquity,  real  or  imaginary,  to  wrestle 
with  ;  his  vocation  and  ministry  is  to 
abuse  abuses.  In  a  state  of  perfeo* 
tion,  he  would  be  a  cypher ;  lord  in 
waiting  or  *'  gold  stick,"  in  the  court 
of  a  Queen  Gloriana ;  with  nothing  at 
all  to  infuriate,  he  must  needs  die  of  a 
gentle  melancholy;  all  his  vinegar 
evaporate,  all  his  champagne  ^ow 
flat;  obesely  jocular,  and  pleasmgly 
dull. 

No  one,  of  course,  dreams  of  going 
to  the  sparkling  diatribes  of  Mr. 
Sydney  Smith  for  purposes- of  profound 
instruction  ;  nor  shall  we  be  so  very 
inconsiderate  as  to  cite  him  in  any  such 
capacity.  On  his  master  topic^  the 
Romish  claims,  though  his  principles 
were  ultimately  successful  his  sole 
argument  was  a  failure  ;  the  termrs 
with  which  he  roenaoed  the  British 
throne,  and  sought  to  **  fright  the  isle 
from  its  propriety,"  were  eonfuted  by 
the  event ;  and  the  reader  laughs  aa 
heartily  at  Plymley*8  arguments  as  at 
his  jokes.  His  exhortations  to  polid« 
cal  cowardice  found  no  response  in 
England.  Comparing  the  prophecy 
with  the  fulfilment,  we  constantly  desi* 
derate  in  the  histories  of  Scott  and 
Alison,  a  more  detailed  and  satisfac- 
tory account  of  that  awful  descent 
upon  Ireland  by  one  of  Buonaparte's 
most  distinguished  marshals,  m  whish, 
after  routing  the  scattered  forces  of 
loyalism  from  Bantry  to  Donsghadee^ 
the  gallant  Gaul  heading  <<  the  voyal 
ragged  race,"  planted  his  victorious 
standard  on  the  castle  of  Dublin,  and 
solemnly  inaugurated  the  new  republic. 
We  suspect  imperfect  copiea»  and 
accuse  our  Curries  and  Millikens  of 
false  measure.  When  we  remember 
how  each  revolving  year  the  same  pre* 
diction  is  found  to  be  reiterated  by  our 
indefatigable  Jeremiah— each  positively 
the  last  time  of  predictmg— we  shudder 
at  the  terrific  days  we  must  havepast» 
and  wonder  we  are  indeed  alive. 

From  nearly  every  other  aspect  of 
the  same  question  the  vaticinations  of 
our  political  seer   have  been  about 
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^ually  successful.     Even  he  himself 
hut  feebly  denies  that  the  consequences 
anticipated  by  the  adversaries  of  the 
enfranchising  Bill  have  as  yet  been 
accurately  verified  in  Ireland ;  in  Ire- 
land where  at  this  hour  in  nearly  every 
town  of  any  consequence,  no  longer  the 
mere  mob  but  the  municipal  body  is 
organized  into  an  association  for  the 
severance  of  British  connexion ;  where 
the  first  legislative  act  of  the  new  con- 
stitution is  publicly  and  undisguisedly 
announced  to  be  the  destruction  of  the 
Irish  churchy  and  the  re-construction 
of  the  laws  of  landed  property ;  and 
where    a  revenue  now    rapidly    ap- 
proaching six  hundred  pounds  a  weeic, 
and  nearly  thirty  thousand  pounds  per 
annum^  is  collected  without  a  murmur 
for  those  purposes  from  the  poorest  peo« 
p\e  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  To  facts  so 
glaring,  so  iinanswerable — facts  com- 
mencing not  now,  but  almost  before 
the  ink  of  the  royal  signature  was  dry 
upon  the  act,  our  pleasant  author  puts 
in  the  consoling  rejoinder  of*'  time  and 
patience  ;***  an  easy  answer  truly,  and 
the  more  valuable  that  it  is  impartially 
applicable  to  every  human  evil,  and 
with  useful  univeradity  justifies  every 
possible  political  blunder.     While  as 
rM^ards  Englandf  every  one  but  him- 
serP,  and  thbse  who,  like  him,  look  upon 
the  ecclesiastical  element  of  the  polity 
of  EnghuxU  m  a  low  and  (legrading 
lights  sef^    more  and    more   clearly 
emergi^f,,  the  stupendous  difficulty  of 
maintoiiiin^  the  definite  religious  con- 
stitiitidn^f  fiiiitain,ruiider/the  sway  of 
a  psrt1am«iit<irfaich  heaoeforth  mav  he, 
to  an  'unKftiited  extent,  nodffied  by 
the  nuthbers  and  Influence  of  members 
conspi^ntlbu^ly  ho^pti'td  detest  it  as 
the  most  conspicuous  and  the  mpst  dan- 
irero^^,prgaQi2^d  he^esv  iii  tde  world 
What  ,M  lapse,  of  iim^\,  Qin  jilleviate 
thii  diffioiftitgp,  .whose  veiRy  ossence  it  is 
tO'gf#V'Wtth  time^?.'   Wbat  ipcogveis 
of  knolrled^e  or  'vlvtue  whlob  doe»  not 
de8tftiyR<ttnaiirinni«0i4#(a{ifepOBt6r<nM 
cliimet*a  id,  expect  'bHbt^  d^nttiries), 
cart.  Hghteri  'a  per{flpiiff  Vhlth'iteust 
increase  in  clirect  pr^pdrfiori  h»  tie 
single-mindedness  and  sincerity  of  our 
Romhihli^gtMAtors?       •<  >..   .    . 

When  we  read  th«  ^fftt^on!!  of  mi  ' 
author  like  the  present    upoh'  iuch' 
questions  as  thes^i  our  paliehce^  vte ' ' 


confess  it,  is  sorely  tried ;  not  thai  be 
should  oppose  our  own  views — oever 
happier  hour  dawned  on  us  than  that 
which  should  see  them  satisfactorily 
refuted, — but  that  such  a  man  shonkl 
meddle  with  such  matters  ai  all,  and 
that,  doin^  so,  he  should  be  inrested 
by  public  indolence  and  the  tinAi|y«g 
attraction  of  malice  to  the  maUgnaott 
with  such  inevitable  capacitieB  of  do- 
ing mischief.  In  good  truth*  qoea. 
tions  like  these,  that  prove  to  tha 
utmost  the  faculties  of  the  deepest  and 
the  honestest  investigator,  are  no  ftt 
materials  for  the  jesting  artisan  of 
squib  and  sneer.  He  who  oomes  vpon 
the  territory  of  these  tremendoot  po* 
litical  problems  with  the  sole  capacity 
of  cullina^  such  scattered  simples  aa  be 
may  cook  into  a  piquant  **  article  ;* 
who  performs  a  mournful  harlequuiMia 
in  the  very  sanctuary  of  that  oioet 
awful  of  human  sciences-^the  pr»cw 
tical  philosophy  of  legisUtioo ;  soacr* 
ing  away  acmples  of  conscience  «s  a 
good  joke,  and  ready  .to  burst  at  the 

fun  of  religion  in  a  parliament-mais; 

such  a  commentator  on  our  timea  mad 
our  trials  may  perhaps  find  his  worth 
appreciated  at  a  late  hour  after  (finncr ; 
we  cannot  answer  for  its  aoeepcmiioo 
with  men  of  ordinary  good  ftdu^  at 
any  other. 

But  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  Co  l« 
content  with  mankind  as  we  find  thci^ 
It  is  not  given  to  all  men  to  be  Burkes 
and  Clarendons  ;  and  Bir«  SimU^ 
though  very  sophistical  uid  vcrj  de- 
clamatory, is  yet  a  very  amwo^ 
sophist,  and  even  at  timet  a  brilfiaat 
declaimer.  Thanks  to  the  many  as^ 
firmities  of  hitman  nature^  hit  sarcMa» 
is  too  often  not  left  without  at  Umak  as 
much  foundation  as  a  professed  jes«rr 
ev^r  desires,  or  as  his  readers  perfaape 
have  much  right  to  ex|>ect.  And  wb*  n 
there  is  a  real  absurdity  to  be  rx^»i«nL 
a  tough,  inveterate  abuse  to  be  haat«<U 
down,  we  certainly  know  very  few  «^^ 
can  urge  the  chase  with  more  firii 
and  vigour.  If  never  a  dascowerer, 
he  is  sometimes  a  good  expoaiCar»  %4 
ittkHh ;  if  be  cannot  do  much  to  el^w 
date  the  dark,  ho  has  aa  earvQie.t 
filonlty  of  illustrating  the  pUiiu  \l 
•instanceaiwe  might  cite  tlie  liisc^u^o 
of  the  extravagant  system  orexcluM%% 
clastibftl  education,  in  the  first  %tt|i 
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of  the  collection^  and  of  the  Hamilto- 
niaa  method  of  teaching  languages,  in 
the  second  ;  some  of  the  criticisms  on 
exaggerated  lenity  in  prison  discipline ; 
some  parts  of  his  papers  on  the  Game 
Laws ;  the  exposure  of  the  sentimental 
viciousness  of  such  novels  as  De  Stael's 
Delphine ;  the  conclusive  tract  on  the 
Ballot  scheme ;  the  arguments — two  or 
three  times  repeated — on  the  right  of 
counsel  to  prisoners ;  and  many  pas- 
sages in  the  letters  on  the  Church  com- 
mission, ofTeDsive  to  all  pure  taste  as 
these  letters  are  on  the  whole.  What  is 
good  in  these  articles  is  somewhat  spoil- 
ed indeed  by  a  perpetual  air  of  assump- 
tion,  a  certain  pert  and  priggish  supe- 
riority, and  a  too  constant  recurrence 
to  the  easy  humour  of  pompous  phra- 
seology ;  but  they  are  nevertheless 
performances  of  undeniable  animation, 
vigour,  and  clearness.  When  wrong, 
he  is  at  least  very  comical  in  his  errors ; 
and  when  he  happens  to  be  right,  one 
might  indeed  desire  a  more  dignified, 
but  seldom,  for  the  world  as  it  goes, 
a  more  amusing,  advocate  of  truth.* 

But  the  defence  of  truth  is  in  better 
hands.  The  world  is  not  likely  to 
retain  very  long  the  remembrance  of 
a  writer  so  essentially  local  and  tem- 
porary in  subject  and  style;  and  if 
remembered  at  all,  it  is  of  course 
mainly  as  a  humorist  that  Mr.  Smith 
18  to  take  his  place  in  our  libraries. 
We  shall  select  for  the  amusement  of 
our  readers  one  or  two  pleasant  speci- 
mens of  this  talent. 

The  opening  paragpraph  of  the  col- 
lection is  a  fair  bit  of  pleasantry-^ 

*'  Whoever  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see  Dr.  Parr'sf  wig,  must  have  ob- 
served, that  while  it  trespasses  a  little 
on  the  orthodox  magnitude  of  perukes 
in  the  anterior  parts,  it  scorns  even  epis- 
copal limits  behind,  and  swells  out  into 
boundless  convexity  of  frizz,  the  /Atya. 
^Mtffut,  of  barbers,  and  the  terror  of  the 
literary  world.  After  the  manner  of  his 
wig,  the  doctor  has  constructed  his  ser- 
mon, giving  us  a  discourse  of  no  common 
length,  and  subjoining  an  immeasurable 
4»f  notes,  which  appear  to  concern 


every  learned  thing,  every  learned  man^ 
and  almost  every  unlearned  man  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world."  Vol.  i.  p.  1. 

And  again — on  the  lengthy  periods 
of  the  same  personage^  whose  mock 
Johnsonianism,  alike  with  pen  and 
tongue,  was  ever  the  feeblest  of 
failures,  and  the  choicest  object  of 
legitimate  satire.  Parr's  whole  life 
was  an  experimental  proof,  indeed, 
how  utterly  impossible  it  ever  must  be 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  ciiso,  to 
constitute  a  Whig  Johnson.  His  heart 
was  good,  his  talents  admirable,  his 
classical  attainments  immense,  and  his 
other  acquirements  probably  not  much 
inferior  to  those  of  thfi  bra^e  of  the 
Mitre ;  apparently  he  migjit  liave  fairly 
undertaken  to  repeat  mm  oh  a  smaller 
scale;  and  yet  Pacv  was' not  only  no 
Johnson  in  little,  he  was  no  Johnson 
at  all ;  the  species  was  diJOferent;  thbre 
was  no  common  measure  for  the  quan* 
titled.  And  the  more  one  comsiders 
the  case  the  more  he  will  see,  that  the 
difference  lay  in  the  hat>itual  spirit  of 
the  men;  that  an  eMo^  was  wanting, 
which  we  really  suspect  muai  remain 
for  ever  deficient  in|  the  liberatist 
organization. 

'*  There  are  occas^qpally,  in  Philo* 
patris,  a  great  vigour  of  style,  ai^d 
felicity  of  exjjression.  His  display  of 
classical  learning  is  quile  unrivalled— 
his  reading  various  and  good';  and  we 
may  observe,  at  intervals,  a  tatent  for 
wit,  of  which  he'migbti  have  availed 
himself  to  excellent  purpose,  had  it  beeil 
compatible  with  the  dignified. [Style  in 
which  be  irenerally  conveys  his  senti- 
ments. With  all  these  excellent  quali- 
ties of  bead  &i^d  heart,  we  nave  seldom 
met  with  a  writer  more  full  of  faults 
than  Philopatris.  There  is  an  event 
recorded  in  the  Bible,  which  men  who 
write  books  should  keep  constatJtly  in 
their  remembrsfnce.  *  It  is  there  set  forth, 
that  man^i*  centuries  ago,  the  earth  was 
covered  with  a  great  flood^^y  which  the 
whole  of  the  human  race,  with/the  ex^^ 
ception  of  one  family,  were  d^^oyed* 
It  appears  also,  that  from  thence j^  ^eat 
alteration  was  m^e  in  the  lons^vity  of 
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JLQie  most  humoritts,  Mr.  Smith  invariably  loses  his  powers  with  his  temper. 
rflljll  scarcdy  recognise  him  in  the  dull  and  indecent  virulence  of  the  attack  on 
***^^^  of  Cwwwest^T,  in  the  third  of  his  Singleton  Letters. 

'f  M  rude  and  violent  as  most  Greek  scholars  are,  unless  they 

He  has  left  nothing;  behind  him  worth  leaving :  he  wa^ 

tbftn  the  church,  and  would  have  been  a  more  considerable 

lonocked  about  among  his  equals.    He  lived  with  country 

r»  iHia  flattered  and  feared  him." 


>4( 


Sl/daeg  SoUth't  Wori. 
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nankind,  frbo,  from  a  ranj^  of  leren 
or  elKht  hand  rnd  years,  irhinh  they  en- 
joyed before  the  flood,  i*ere  conflned  to 
their  present  poriod  of  seventy  or  eighty 
jears.  This  epoch  in  the  history  of  man 
g-aTS  birth  to  the  twofold  division  of  the 
antediluvian  and  the  post-diluvian  style 
of  writing,  the  latter  of  which  naturally 
contracted  itself  into  (hose  inferior  limits 
which  were  better  accommodated  to  the 
abridi^d  duration  of  human  life  and  lite- 
rary labour.  Now,  to  forget  this  event — 
to  write  without  tho  fear  of  the  delage 
before  his  eyes,  and  to  handle  a  subject 
aa  if  mankind  could  lounjo  over  a  pam- 
phlet for  tnn  years,  as  before  their  sub- 
mersion— is  to  be  gailly  of  the  most 
grievous  error  into  which  a  writer  can 
possibly  fall.  The  author  of  this  book 
•hould  call  in  the  aid  of  seme  brilliant 
penoil.  and  cause  the  distres^lnf;  scenes 
of  the  deluge  to  be  pourtrayed  in  tho 
UDstlively  colours  for  his  nse.  He  should 
gaES  at  Koah, .  and  be  brief.  The  ark 
■bouid  constantly  remind  him  of  the  little 
time  there  is  len  for  reading ;  and  ha 
(hoald  learn,  as  they  did  Jn  the  ark,  to 
crowd  a  great  deal  of  matter  into  a  very 
Utile  compass."-— Vol.  U.  p.  445. 

The  ftjllowirift  little  notice  of  ■ 
•OTDion  for  the  Humane  Society  nn* 
one  of  thwe  i-eviewa  which  from  their 
novelty  of  ridicule,  so  utterly  unpre- 
cedented aoMng  the  prosy  periodioals 
of  the  time,  inuat  have  fearfully  ap- 
dled  the  scribbling  tribe  in  the  earlier 


palled  tl 


the  Ei^bt^h  Review .-— ■ 


"  Ab  aocident,  whicb  hap|>ened  to  the 
gentleman  enifagad  lore  vie  win([  this  ler- 
pion,  proves,  in  the  most  striking  man- 
ner, the  importance  of  this  charity  for 
rutoring  to  life  persons  in  whom    the 
vital  powor  is  suspended.     He  was  dis- 
covered, with  Dt,  Lan^ford'a  discourse 
lying  open  before  him,  in  a  stale  of  tho 
most  profound  sh^ep  ;   from   which   he 
Mnld  not.  by  any  means,  be  awakened 
englhof  time.  By  attendln;;, 
I  the  rules  prescribed  by  the 
iciety,  Hinging  in  the  smoke 
applying  hot  flannels,  and 
amoving  the  discourse  Itself 
dUtanoe,  the  critic  was  re- 
I  disconsolate  brothers. 
Lly  account  he  ciiuld  give  of 
,  that  he  remembers  reading 
r  till  he  earns  to  the  following 
criptlonofadrownedtrades- 
ad  which  fae  recolleols  no- 
il, i.  p.  25. 

rthless  Freaph  traveller  in 


"But  we  are  wasting  oar  time  In 


excmplil'ying  them  all  from  the  publica- 
tion now  before  us,  in  which  Mr.  Jacob 
Fievee.  with  the  most  snrprisioc  talents 
for  doing  wrong,  has  contrlveoto  con- 
dense and  agglomerate  every  species  of 
absurdity  that  has  hitherto  been  made 
known,  and  even  to  laanch  out  occasion- 
ally into  now  regions  of  nonsense,  with 
a  boldness  which  well  entitles  him  to 
tho  merit  of  originality  iu  folly,  and  dis- 
covery in  imperlinanee.  We  consider 
Mr.  Fievee's  book  a-%  extremely  valuable 
in  one  point  of  view.  It  aSords  a  sort 
of  limit  or  mind-mark,  beyond  which  we 
conceive  It  to  be  impoaaible  In  future 
that  pcrtness  and  petulance  should  pa^ss. 
It  is  well  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
bonndsnas  of  our  nature  on  both  sides ; 
and  to  Mr.  Fievee  wo  are  indebted  for 
this  valuable  approach  to  peaiimiam. 
The  height  of  knowledge  no  man  has 
yet  scanned;  hot  we  have  now  pretty 
well  fathomed  the  gulf  of  ignoranco. 

"  We  must,  however,  do  justice  to 
Mr.  Fievee  when  he  deserves  it.  Ho 
evinces,  in  his  preface,  a  lurkln?  uneasi- 
ness at  the  apprehensionof  etcitlng  WAT 
between  the  two  countries,  from  the 
anger  to  whifdi  his  letters  will  give  birtfi 
In  England.  He  pretends  to  deny  that 
[hey  will  occasion  a  war  ;  but  it  i*  very 
easy  to  see  ho  is  not  convinced  by  his 
own  arguments  ;  and  we  confess  our- 
selves extremely  pleased  by  (his  amiable 
solicitude  at  tho  probable  effusion  of 
human  blood.  We  hope  Mr.  Fieri^  is 
deceived  by  his  philanthropy,  utd  that 
no  such  unhappT  oonsoquences  will  en- 
sue, as  he  really  believes,  though  he 
affects  to  deny  them.  We  dare  to  say 
the  dignity  of  this  country  will  ba  satis- 
fipd,  if  the  publication  in  question  is  dis. 
owned  by  the  French  government,  or, 
at  most,  if  the  author  is  given  up.  At 
all  events,  we  have  no  scruple  to  say, 
that  to  sacrifice  twenty  thousand  lives, 
and  a.  hundred  millions  of  money,  to  re* 
sent  Mr.  Fievce's  bonk,  would  liean  un- 
justifiabte  waste  of  blood  and  treasure  i 
and  that  to  take  him  off  privately  by 
assassination  would  be  an  underlakins 
hardly  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  a 
grcatempire."     Vol  i.  p.  55. 

Mr.  Smith  thtu  treats  his  Methodist 
opponent ; — 

"  We  are  a  good  deal  amuied,  indeed, 
with  the  p\treme  disrelinb  which  Mr, 
John  Styles  exhibits  to  the  humour  and 

Sleasantry  with  which  he  admits  the 
(othodists  to  have  been  attacked ;  but 
Mr.  John  Styles  should  remember,  that 
it  is  not  tbe  {iractlce  with  destroyert  of 
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termin  to  allow  the  little  victims  a  veto 
upon  the  weapons  used  against  them. 
Ir  this  were  otherwise,  we  should  have 
one  set  of  vermin  banishing  small-tooth 
combs ;  another  protestinof  against 
mouse^traps ;  a  third  prohibiting  the 
finger  and  thumb ;  a  fourth  exclatming 
against  the  intolerable  infamy  of  using 
soap  and  water.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  listen  to  such  pleas.  They  must 
all  be  caught,  killed  and  cracked,  in  tlie 
manner,  and  by  tlie  instruments  which 
are  found  most  efficacious  to  their  de- 
struction ;  and  the  more  they  cry  out, 
the  greater  plainly  is  the  skill  used 
against  them.  We  are  conviuced  a  little 
laughter  will  do  them  more  harm  than  all 
the  arguments  in  the  world.  Such  men 
as  the  author  before  us  cannot  under- 
stand when  they  are  out-argued  ;  but  he 
has  given  us  a  specimen,  from  his  irrita- 
bility, that  he  fully  comprehends  when 
he  has  become  the  object  of  universal 
contempt  and  derision.  We  agree  with 
him,  that  ridicule  is  not  exactly  the  wea- 
pon to  be  used  in  matters  of  religion ; 
but  the  use  of  it  is  excusable,  when  there 
is  no  other  which  can  make  fools  tremble. 
Besides,  he  should  remember  the  parti- 
cular tort  of  ridicule  wo  have  used, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  accurate 
quotation  from  the  Methodists  them-* 
selves.  It  is  true,  that  this  is  the  most 
severe  and  cutting  ridicule  to  which  we 
could  have  had  recourse;  but,  whose 
fault  is  that?''-.yol.  i.  p.  162. 

The  terrors  of  English  taxation 
Are  thos  vividly  pictured  :—• 

*<  We  can  inform  Jonathan  what  are 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  being  too 
fond  of  glory — Taxes  upon  every  article 
which  enters  into  the  mouth,  or  covers 
the  back,  or  is  placed  under  the  foot — 
taxes  upon  every  thing  which  it  is  plea- 
sant to  see,  hear,  feel,  smell,  or  taste — 
taxes  upon  warmth,  light,  and  locomo- 
tion— taxes  on  every  thing  on  earth,  and 
the  waters  under  tha  earth — on  every 
thing  that  comes  from  abroad,  or  is 
grown  at  home — taxes  on  the  raw  mate- 
Hal — taxes  on  every  fresh  value  that  is 
added  to  it  by  the  industry  of  man — 
taxes  on  the  cause  which  pampers  man's 
appetite,  and  the  drug  that  restores  him 
to  heaJth — on  the  ermine  which  decorates 
the  Judge,  and  the  rope  which  hangs  the 
criminu — on  the  poor  man**  salt,  and 
the  rich  man*s  spice— on  the  brass  nails 
6f  the  coffin,  and  the  ribands  of  the  hriSm 
— «t  bed  or  board,  couchant  or  levant^ 
we  must  pay.  The  schoolboy  whips  his 
taxed  top — ^the  beardless  youth  manages 
his  taxed  horse,  with  a  taxed  bridle,  on 
a  taxed  road — and  the  dyin^  Engllsli- 
faiao,  pours  his  medicine,  whidi  has  paid 


seven  per  cent.,  into  a  spoon  that  has 

Eaid  fifteen  per  cent. — flings  himself 
aok  upon  his  chintz  bed,  which  has  paid 
twenty-two  per  cent.— and  expires  in  the 
arms  of  his  apothecary  who  has  paid  a 
license  of  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  pri- 
vilege of  putting  him  to  death.  His 
whole  property  is  then  immediately 
taxed  from  two  to  ten  per  cent.  Be- 
sides the  probate,  large  fees  are  de- 
manded for  buryine  him  in  the  chancel ; 
his  virtues  are  handed  down  to  posterity 
on  taxed  marble;  and  he  is  then  ga- 
thered to  his  fathers — to  be  taxed  no 
more."-.Yol.  i.  p.  372. 

The  following,  on  the  partialities  of 
the  Vice  Suppression  Society^  is  not 
more  humorous  than  just  :— 

"  Nothing  has  disgusted  us  so  much 
in  the  proceedings  of  this  society,  as  the 
control  which  they  exercise  over  the 
amusements  of  the  poor.  One  of  the 
specious  titles  under  which  this  legal 
meanness  is  gratified  is,  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animah. 

*'  Of  cruelty  to  animals,  let  the  reader 
take  the  following  specimens : — 

'*  Running  an  iron  hook  in  the  intes- 
tines of  an  animal ;  presenting  this  first 
animal  to  another  as  his  food  ;  and  then 
pulling  this  second  creature  up,  and  sus^ 
pending  him  by  the  barb  in  his  stomach. 

'*  Riding  a  horse  till  he  drops,  in  order 
to  see  an  innocent  animal  tern  to  pieces 
by  dogs. 

**  Kjeeping  a  poor  animal  upright  for 
manv  weeks,  to  communicate  a  peculiar 
hardness  to  his  flesh. 

'*  Making  deep  incisions  into  the  flesh 
of  another  animal,  while  living,  in  Order 
to  make  the  muscles  more  firm. 

"  Immersing  another  animal,  while 
living,  in  hot  water. 

"  Now  we  do  fairly  admit,  that  such 
abominable  cruelties  as  these  are  worthy 
of  the  interference  of  the  law :  and  that 
the  society  should  have  punished  them, 
cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  to  any  feel- 
ing mind.  3ut  stop,  gentle  reader! 
these  cruelties  are  the  cruelties  of  the 
Suppressing  Committee,  not  of  the  poor. 
You  must  not  think  of  punishing  tnese. 
The  first  of  these  cruelties  passes  under 
the  pretty  name  of  angling  ;  and  there- 
fore there  can  be  no  barm  in  it — the 
more  particularly,  as  the  president  him- 
self has  one  of  the  best  preserved  trout 
streams  in  England.  Tne  next  is  hunt- 
ing ; — and  as  many  of  the  vice-presidents 
and  of  the  committee  hunt,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible ttere  can  be  any  cruelty  in  hunt- 
ing. The  next  is,  a  process  for  making 
brawn — a  dish  never  tasted  by  the  poor, 
are  therefore  not  to  b»  diatarfaea  b) 
indictment.    The  fourth  is  ths  mida  d 
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crimping  cod;  anU  ttie  /i^h. of" bailing 
lobsters ;  all  high-life  cnioltios,  with 
whicli  a  justice  or  (1fieJ)cace  nas  no  busi- 
ness to  medcUe.  Tb^r  real  'thirfg,n11lch 
calls  forth  tJlife  STiritFatWfesV  ana*  hArrbws 
up  t<he  feodi,  fe'tib  fe4u'  li'  ifultibyr^ftf-iMMs- 
t  jrins  ortiainilbaltihgjs  bully-Of  atboar ; 
not  a  sarage  hare,  .or  »^  tsartiviM!««s 
fttag^^Qt  a.ro«ff,.,mnpcQnt,5ilM»»dybear; 
not  pucsuerf  by  ^n««!^t.ra(^^S,  wM  4«P»>*y- 
lieptcn,anj,^  ami  11^9^  of,  ^^ucaUqWnUut 
by  those  who  in"!^tneccs3ar  J  vsecK,  their  ,.;»,»  ,\i\  ;>-i.nM 
relaxation  iii'noise  dod  t^mnUiious  ii^cr-  (,. .  .Jjf  .1  J|Jr^^.SJMiV#,  (O^ertic^^  m^wM, 
rimont--by '  VneA  '  ^vhbse '  fdcjl^np^s  are  .  lUarttiai  Witce  nH\  nfKy  tmttmnMt  tbpT 
bluiltcd,  "niia  whdid' "dndV'rs'ttff/^fr^  is  .iwM-^.  ai^ldast'iexmbdinclf'i^ttuMtlfr. 
whoHy  devoid  ^f  r^toMxt:'  Tlleso-  ,.  AftdrW  b«it^>aiU«i|#Pcd^wlflldul{  tlw 
ciety  deUil,  ^iHtViiflfini^twiis  nf»wont      .....  .   ^    *  _  .  n   -.--.^.    1*^1..    .. 

complacency 
beating^  in  B 

and  the.  prawCHtwi). ,,...  11  .;  ^r  .^  ^   .    .«  ,  .    , 

before  ».ip:vgis^ate,  ..jl^.W?*'-?.  M»."»     .W^"  f  ..P^?uWP^'»^«ljJ.^..;*^.,-  ,. 
that  notlijng  can.W.,W05?  partMil  ft|id    ,i^f.,€^fol{jt^lf,yfiifiJfi^Je,fifU,  thfl  r* 
unjust  than  tliija  kjnd   of  procfejin^s.     .:|f^ /^i4^,{,b^.pr«Qi^ 

Amanof  tL'iVthoiisancla'yearmavworry       ^  ' " '^-  ' 

a  fox  as  niuc^i  as  'he  pTda.*;es-fenv  (En- 
courage thte'breefl'bf  a  lii^^ielflevolifi  Wni- 
mal,  on  purpose"  to  ^>t>H^y  '^\'  aWd'aJpdor 
labourer  is  cafriMkiberofe  a^niMibtrifto 
for  paytog:  sucptiMl»  to^^cae  an  auabiiA^n 
of  couragti  bctV'eMi  ai.49i|p  and  at^bwir! 
Any  cruelty 
the  stomachs 
the  holida 
those  f<H>l 

tures  ^scp  , 

of  comptJtftit.  '  Hut  ^Hcivitl-bott)  pff y, 
now-a-dats.  palls  for^  tht  irtcomb  tax, 
and  the  <mft  gdidb  1  krid  ft!<<*^rtriinJr  the 
rank  ai)d  forttinc  of  tbe  f  onn<*ntof  bi»r6Ve 
she  wcepA'  for  the  paih  ortHfe  $tlflV^r<T. 
It  is  astonishihg  l»ow  f he  nittiraffecUt^s 
of  mankind'^re  dirftb'rttd  b^'Tal^dth^o- 
ries.  NotMng  can  bo'moi4»  ihfticHidvotas 
than  to  say/tliJit  the  pSiWItHlii^tbd  by  Ac 
dog  of  a  maf»  of  qtiilitV  li  not  (Vhen  tho 
•trcogth  ot  tbe  tiVt)  atiU^ls  fs  M»6  ftamfe) 


quent  /Wt^en  to.  refute  Ihi*  ldk>^tiips 
'  witU'wIAA  tibeinfiHiadad  nnwiiiippf 
i80<  itt^tpurtabie  -a  citfrtailitf  weMr  4niit 

England  will  erer  be  ruined  and  cuo* 


i#er9-all  itl4»«<nllUoM.  •  Vik^lnljilMM 
togatheraftihaidRdiiiiMMami  if  fc 
duudvally  hrar^o  kli^  nilhnBll 


nut  say    this  tJrthe  flUlJirE. ,   _ 

'EnglfAh    o'mctrii:    tfie^   bl^  fi^d    IM 


Aut 


-*\.  r*    '     ^^ 


B«,tvuu».i«  wi  fc-«»* ».'-'- ,      —  JM^<juIrWg  tkpvnMMf 

efinal  to  that  produced  by  tVo  c^f  of  a  >do  Bay  HHo  Vt^Me  alM^  Mph 

butcher.    'nall&«  M  ids  PaehdlH^y,  ex*  Mp{N>ai(|iiMi  t<rW»hAlf  Atnwti 
pressly  says,  fhal  the  tfnVVna/  hmehkndfet 


ao  d^erence  iiTtht  aualit^  &f  thii  btfUp 
animari  master  t  ind  It  is  ti6w  the  ufii- 
versal  opinfon*  i^oh^;'/al!  ehlightened 
men,  that  the  misery  of  fto'DH^'^er 
would  be  fcrV  T!ttl6  flimlmshed,  if'Tke 
could  be  AiaJfe  sensible  thdl  fib  wai  to%« 
eaten  up  odly'by  pcf sohs*  of '  th<^  flVst 
fashion.  The  Contrary  suppdmlon  seems 
to  us  to  be  absolute  nonsense ;  it  is  the 
deserCioir  of  tte.  tnie  Bncamm  philo- 
sophy, nod  th6  sMbatitaUiA  of  mM'a  Ua- 
supported  conjecture  in  its  place. .  The 
trespass,  however,  which  calls  forth  all 
the  energies  of  a  supprcsser,  is  tho 
sound  of  a  flddl©.'"TOit  tHe>dromon 
people  are  reallf  i«Jojfeg'ffl*m?elveir/ii 
now  beyond  all  doom :  «nd  away  rush 
Secretary,  Prealdent,  and  Cofnmittee, 


AMaiisim.   ^  fbff.tfe  sigiHK^NU 

antrji.  4p(i9a]i4Dff  ^v^^^*'^  4fim^ 
nd.  hi^ptjwpvs,  *^        -^ 

Uf  and  ben-cpv)p< 

of  tucir  iiraverW  I 

natidVt  iH  Euro^'  ii&'1!k'^f  to  V^  WpSA 

Vlth  liant^'  as  tlM^  Bftg^Ai  aWM* 

fW>lli   4h<ir  «Otal'«lasUQAin 

tho  iaeWate'  of  ^nd  'fOlii. 


rac 


bdan^  fakunnr  U  ItiwnlT-  fedUf 
0ai4.lQMiM  Jiot  f-^omtk  ol  UqiM  .^. 
vUIaV  breofi  wfUf/fiam  ifU^mpf  Un< 

?""  a1^  fl^S^.ff  "WTiW»^ 

in  nts  ;  aJT^thescspi^iMS  c  .._  ««  •»—> 
t'l^an  or  a'UnsSfui  has  soni*(ltew  m 
foQlr  tim«fl  OTcr;  but  it  Is  nov  dkrt 
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centuries  since  an  English  pig  has  fallen 
in  a  fair  battle  upon  Soglish  ground,  or 
a  farm*hoase  been  rifled,  or  a  clergy- 
man's wife  been  subjected  to  any  other 
proposals  of  love  than  the  connubial 
endearments  of  her  sleek  and  orthodox 
mate.  The  old  edition  of  Plutarch's 
Lives,  which  lies  in  the  corner  of  vour 
parlour  window,  has  contributed  to 
work  you  up  to  the  most  romantic  ex- 
pectations of  our  Roman  behaviour. 
Von  are  persuaded  that  Lord  Amherst 
will  defend  Kow  Bridge  like  Codes; 
that  some  maid  of  honour  will  break 
away  from  her  captivity,  and  swim  over 
the  Thames ;  that  the  Duke  of  York 
will  bum  his  capitulating  hand;  and 
little  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  give  fortv 
years*  purchase  for  Moulsham  Half, 
while  the  French  are  encamped  upon  it. 
I  hope  we  shall  witness  all  this,  if  the 
French  do  come ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
I  am  so  enchanted  with  the  ordinary 
English  behaviour  of  these  invaluable 
persons,  that  I  earnestly  pray  no  op- 
portunity may  be  given  them  for  Roman 
valour,  and  /or  those  very  un-Roman 
pensions  which  they  would  all,  of  course, 
take  especial  care  to  claim  in  conse- 
^ence.  — Pfymley*»  Letters,  p.  408-10. 

The  dutiful  variation  of  Mr.  Smith's 
political  views  in  proportion  as  he 
felt  himself  securely  niched — or  be- 
gan to  dread  that  he  was  but  inse- 
curely so — among  the  pillars  of  that 
sacred  Edifice  wbioh  it  bad  been  his 
^vourite  amtisement  to  invest  with  an 
Atmosphere  of  ridicule^  as  long  as  it 
admitted  him  only  among  the  inferior 
ornaments  of  its  architecture— is  not 
the  least  remarkable  topic  which  these 
volumes  suggest.  Of  course  we  can- 
not inmgine  this  to  be  more  than  an 
accidental  ^nchronism  ;  but  the  news- 
papers are  always  wont  to^  record 
<*  singular  ooincidencesy"  and  it  can  be 
ao  great  harm  to  follow  the  example 
of  those  organs  of  public  opinion  on 
which  Mr.  smith  has  in  these  volumes 
lavished  such  unbounded  pruse.  Per- 
haps, tooj  there  may  be  more  in  it. 
Has  the  case  been  physiologically  ex- 
amined ?  It  becomes  us  to  speak  cau* 
tiously  on  questions  so  obscure ;  the 
influences  of  the  material  on  the  men- 
tal are  almost  as  little  understood  now 
as  in  the  da^s  of  Tbales  and  Pytha- 
goras ;  but  ts  it  very  inadmissible  to 
suggest*  that  there  may  be  some  in- 
fluence peculiarly  clarifying  to  the  in- 
tellect in  the  exalted  atmosphere  of 
Ludgate  Hill?  that  some  efficacy 
beyond  ordinary  nature  may  still  hover 
Vou  XXL— No.  124. 


round  the  hallowed  precincts  of  Amen 
Corner  ?  We  say  no  more.  But  we 
would  seriously  recommend  the  sub- 
ject to  the  enlightened  superintendents 
of  Bethlem  and  of  Swift's.  The  age 
is  sceptical  indeed  ;  but  surely  scepti- 
cism itself  would  yield  to  experiment 
and  observation* 

As  usually  happens  in  these  great 
revolutions  of  opinion,  the  lone  esta- 
blished formulas  of  his  rejected  senti- 
ments still  now  and  then  re-appear; 
the  force  of  habit  cannot  be  instan- 
taneously overcome ;  but  in  the  sub- 
stance of  his  views  the  change  is  com- 
plete. The  special  subjects  of  hisalarm 
are  dictated  by  a  noble  tenderness  for 
the  church's  welfare  in  his  own;  he 
feels  that  self-interest  becomes  a  virtue 
when  the  comforts^  of  a  life  so  Ira- 
luable  are  in  question.  The  rapid  ct>n- 
vert  becomes  patriorically  '^(frighted 
at  the  violence  of  that  popular  fury 
which,  in  threatening  other  venerable 
institutions^  may  possibly  disregard 
the  dignity  of  canoories  residentiary. 
He  now  roundly  dedares  for  govern- 
ment corruption,  aod  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown. 

"  One  of  the  most  foolish  circum- 
stances attending  this  destruction  of 
cathedral  property  is  the  great  sacrifice 
of  the  patronage  of  the  crown;  the 
crown  gives  up  eieht  prebends  of  West- 
minster, two  at  Worcester,  1,500/.  per 
annum  at  St.  Paul'^^  two  prebends  at 
Bristol,  and  a  great  ^eal  of  other  pre- 
ferment all  over  the  kingdom ;  ^n^  this 
at  a  moment  when  suck  extraordinary 
power  has  been  suddenly  conferred  upon 
the  people,  and  when  every  atom  of 
power  and  patronage  ought  ^o  he  hus^ 
handed  for  the  crown,  A  prebend  of 
Westminster  for  my  secopa  son  would 
soften  the  Catos ,  of  Comhill,  and  lull 
the  Gracchi  of,  th^  J^etropoUtau  Bo- 
roughs. Lives  there  a  man  so  absurd, 
as  to  suppose  that  abvi;|iN»[£NT  ^an  B£ 
CABRiSD  ov  withppt  those  g^n]t{^,  allure- 
ments?., You  m^  ,9ft  veU"  attempt^  to 
poulticp  ctu  theiiumps  of  ^.earners  back, 
at  to  cure  mankind  of  J^hete  iittte  cprrup-^ 
tion8"'^^i;ond Letter^  ^ci   > 


I  •(  'I 


I  'i«         ■! 


He  sees  l!€tle<wisdom  aod  less  jus- 
tice '  in'  imdden  intasions  •  of  vested 

rights.  '•"'  .   I  ■  ."     '    • 


I,     ' 


.  *<  For  two  iMdred.  years  pluralities 
within  certain  distances ,  have  been  al- 
lowed ;  actine  uiHlepr  the  faith  of  these 
laws,  livings  ^ave  been  bought  and  be- 
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gueathod  to  cler^qpoQa,  tenable  with 
other  prererments  m  their  possessions 
upon  raith  in  these  laws,  men  and  wo- 
men hare  married — educated  their  chil- 
dren— laid  down  a  certain  plan  of  life, 
and  adopted  a  certain  rate  of  expense, 
and  ruin  comes  upon  them  in  a  moment, 
from  thiB  thmtgkthM  iaatte/Uion  to  ex- 
isting  interests,  I  know  a  man  whose 
father  dedicated  all  he  had  saved  in  a 
Jong  life  of  retail  trade,  to' purchase  the 
next  presentation  to  a  living  of  8001. 
per  annumi  tenable  under  the  old  law, 
with  another  of  5001.  given  to  the  son 
by  his  college.  The  whole  of  this  clergy- 
inan's  life  and  prospects  (and  he  has  an 
immense  family  of  children)  are  cut  to 
pieces  by  your  bill.  It  is  a  wrong  thing, 
•you  wtU  say,  to  hold  two  livings;  I 
think  it  is,  but  why  did  not  you,  the 
legislature,  find  this  out  fifty  years  ago  ? 
Why  did  you  entice  this  man  into  the 
purchase  of  pluralities,  by  a  venerable 
laxity  of  two  hundred  years,  and  then 
clap  him  into  gaol  from  the  new  virtue 
of  yesterday?  Such  reforms  as  these 
make  wisdom  and  carefulness  useless, 
•and  torn  human  life  into  a  mere 
•cramhle."— >X«l«er  to  Lord  J,  ItusselL 

He  is  appalled  with  the  orimiDality 
of  violating  oaths  to  preserve  church 
rights  and  property* 

'*  I  cannot  let  my  old  school-fellow, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ofi^,  with- 
out harping  a  little  upon  his  oath  which 
he  has  taken  to  preserve  the  rights  and 

froperty  of  the  church  of  Canterbury  : 
am  quite  sure  so  truly  good  a  man,  as 
i^rom  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  believe 
him  to  be,  has  some  line  of  argument 
hy  which  he  defends  himself;  but  till  I 
know  it,  I  cannot  of  course  say  I  am 
convinced  by  it.  The  common  defence 
for  breaking  oaths  is,  that  they  are 
contracts  made  with  another  party, 
which  the  Creator  is  called  to  witness, 
and  fron^  which  the  swearer  is  absolved 
if  those  for  whom  the  oath  is  taken 
choose  to  release  him  from  his  obliga- 
tion. With  whom,  then,  is  the  contract 
made  by  the  Archbishop?  Is  it  with 
X}^e  community  at  large  ?  If  so,  nothing 
but  an  act  of  parliament  (as  the  com- 
munity at  large  have  no  other  organ) 
could  absolve  him  from  his  oath ;  but 


three  years  before  any  act  is  passed,  he 
puts  his  name  to  a  plan  for  taking  away 
two-thirds  of  the  property  of  the  church 
of  Canterbury.  If  the  contrabt  is  not 
made  with  the  community  at  large,  but 
with  the  church  of  Canterbury,  every 
member  of  it  is  in  decided  hostility  to 
his  scheme." — Second  Letter  to  ttord 
•7.  Russell 

He  discovers  infinite  value  in  the 
church  as  a  security  for  conservative 
principles  in  the  country. 

y  The  Church  means  many  other 
things  than  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  a 
discourse  of  five  and  twenty  minutes' 
duration  on  the  Sabbath.  It  means  m 
check  to  the  conceited  rashness  of  ex- 
perimental  reasoners — an  adhesion  to 
old  moral  land-marks — an  attachment 
to  the  happiness  we  have  gained  from 
tried  institutions  greater  than  the  expecta- 
tion of  that  which  is  promised  by  novelty 
and  change" — Ibid, 

He  awakes  to  the  impostures  and 
chicanery  of  his  own  patrons^  one  of 
whom  he  had  before  characterized  as 
a  politician  of  '^  exemplary  activity/*^ 
and  the  other  as  a  kind  of  legislative 
prodigy. 

'*  But  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  our 
Viscount  (Melbourne)  is  somewhat  of  an 
impostor.  Every  thing  about  him  seems 
to  oetoken  careless  desolation ;  any  one 
would  suppose  from  bis  manner  that  he 
was  playing  at  chuck-fhrthuig  with 
human  happmess ;  that  he  was  alwaya  en 
the  heel  of  pastime;  that  he  would  giggle 
away  the  Grreat  Charter,  and  deoide  l>y 
the  method  of  tce-totum  whether  mj 
lords  the  bishops  should  or  should  not 
retain  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.** 


« 


He  (Lord  John  Russell)  alarms  the 
wise  liberals ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
sleep  soundly  while  he  has  the  command 
of  the  watcD. 

*'  Do  not  say,  my  dear  Lord  John* 
that  I  am  too  severe  upon  you.  A 
thousand  years  have  scarce  sufl&oed  te 
make  our  blessed  England  what  it  is; 
an  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust ;  and  can 
you  with  all  your  talents  renovate  its 
shattered   splendour — can    you    recall 


•  ^  "  Speech**  printed,  vol.  lii.,  p.  126 ;  time  and  plare'of  delivery  not  specified. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  Sermon.  In  tnis  address  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  exhorts  his 
hearers  to  consider  that  "  if  a  man  does  not  vote  for  the  bill  he  is  unclean — ^the 
plague-spot  is  upon  him  ;**  that  they  are  "  to  purify  the  air  before  they  approach 
juffi,  to  bathe  their  hands  in  chloride  of  lime  if  they  nave  been  contaminated  by  his 
ch.'*  Of  course  this  is  all  figurative ;  but  the  populace  are  apt  to  be  strangely 
al  in  their  interpretation  of  such  harangues.  We  have  known  similar  a^ 
'  n  from  Irish  priests,  and  generally  observed  a  riot  to  foUow. 
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b«ck  ita  vtrttt«8«<»oa]i  you  vaaquish  timo 
utd  fate  ?  But,  alas  1  you  want  to 
sjiake  the  world,  and  be  the  tbunderer 
of  the  scene  1"— /6f</.  p.  216,  233. 

He  detects  the  scand^loiu^  glaring, 
and  incessant  jobbery  of  the  vhole 
Whig  dynasty. 

**  The  Whig  government,  they  will 
bo  vexed  to  hear,  would  find  a  great 
deal  of  patronage  forced  upon  them  by 
this  measure.  Their  favourite  human 
animal,  the  barrister  of  six  years*  stand- 
ing, would  be  called  into  action.  The 
whole  earth  is,  in  fact,  in  commission, 
and  the  human  race  saved  from  the  flood 
are  delivered  over  to  barristern  of  six 
years*  standing.  The  onus  probandi 
now  lies  upon  any  man  who  says  he  is 
not  a  commissioner  ;  the  only  donbt  on 
seeing  a  new  man  among  the  Whigs  is, 
not  whether  he  is  a  commissioner  or 
not,  but  whether  it  is  tithes,  poor  laws, 
boundaries  of  borough,  church  leases, 
chtgrities,  or  any  of  the  thousand  bu« 
man  concerns  which  are  now  worked  by 
commissioners,  to  the  infinite  comfort 
and  satisfaction  of  mankind,  who  seem 
in  these  days  to  have  found  out  the  real 
secret  of  life — the  one  thing  wanting  to 
aublunary  happiness — ^the  great  prin- 
ciple of  commission,  and  six  years'  bar- 
ristration."— /6iU  p.  229. 

It  is  certainly  pleasing  to  observe 
this  Atttumoal  Spring  of  sense*  thia 
sober  dawn  of  reason  at  a  period  of 
life  when  experience  would  rather  aa« 
tfcipate  the  first  sad  indications  of 
iDtellectual  decay.  It  is  not  less  g^a* 
tifying  to  the  sereno  spectator  to  ob- 
serve it  so  chastened  by  equity  as  not  to 
emerge  untU  after  the  parties  assailed 
had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  demon- 
strating their  good  taste  by  the  judi- 
cious promotion  of  their  assailant. 
He  thus  puts  them  on  a  vantage-ground 
with  the  public  With  feelings  of  the 
Just  so  keen*  who  can  say  but  such 
sentiments  might  never  have  appeared* 
had  they  manifested  any  purpose  of  a 
yet  more  conscientious  reward  «f 
merit? 

Nevertheless  we  have  some  doubts 
how  far  we  shall  accept  the  venerable 
neophyte.  He  has  brought'  with  him 
some  sad  tricks  from  the  enemy's 
camp ;  and  we  much  fear  he  will  be- 
tray the  bad  company  he  lived  in,  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  Not  to  speak 
of  some  incapacities  which  really  ap» 
pear    to  be  mherent  and   incurable* 


and  which  are  less  perhaps  to  be  cen< 
sured  than  pitied. 

For  instance,  on  the  subject  upon 
which  as  matter  of  professional  con- 
sideration the  public  have  most  right 
to  expect  instruction  from  Mr.  Smithy 
he  seems  absolutely  incapacitated  for 
one  noble  or  elevated  thought.  When 
he  assumes  the  language  of  his  office* 
it  18  quite  impossible  not  to  see  it  to  be 
assumption ;  a  tax  of  occasional  com« 
mon-places  necessary  to  be  paid  to  publio 
prejudice  and  the  omnipotence  of  stu* 
pidity.  With  him  the  Church — the 
awful  Church — is  a  mighty  structure 
of  materialities  ;  it  is  a  huge  cluster 
of  palaces,  deaneries,  provisions  for 
younger  sons,  reasonable  expecta- 
tions,  ''great  prises,"  and  devices 
for  keeping  the  people  in  order. 
His  writings  do  worse  than  attack 
the  institution — thev  degrade  it.  The 
vulffar  and  earthly  is  ever  uppermost 
in  his  estimate ;  if  be  allows  higher 
motives,  he  allows  them  with  frigidity 
and  suspicion,  and  in  every  calculatico 
practically  supposes  them  non-existent. 
Disputes  about  religion  are  <<  sacred 
squabbles,"  in  which  only  one  thing  is 
certain*  that  the  orthodox  are  nev<r 
wholly  right.  A  bishop,  not  tyrac* 
nical,  arrogant,  and  dull*  is  an  ex* 
tremely  happy  accident.  Dissenters 
have  some  claim  to  sincerity;  but 
then  their  religion  is  troublesomely 
earnest,  and  they  cherish  a  fanatical 
notion  of  converting  Heathens.  Thus 
religion  is  tolerable,  as  long  as  it  leaves 
more  substantial  interests  undisturbed  | 
and  the  Church  permissible  as  long  as 
it  forgets  its  office  and  prerogative. 

Who  can  wonder  that  ordinary 
readers,  in  an  age  of  tremendous  oonr« 
motion,  when  the  very  pillars  of  the  mo- 
ral world  seemed  reeling,  were  unable  fo 
separate  between  such  views  and  the 
school  of  Voltaire ;  and  that  the  reli- 
gious tenets  of  the  Edinburgh  Bemetr, 
at  the  earlier  period  of  its  history,  be* 
came  objects  of  universal  suspicion— 
and,  remembering  the  ability  of  the 
journal,  of  universal  alarm — among 
right-minded  men  ?  Mr.  Smith  com- 
plains that,  in  these  days  of  his  pro- 
tracted Whig  martyrdom.  Deist  and 
Atheist  were  the  ffentlost  titles  applied 
to  him  and  his  fellows.  We  are  fully 
assured  such  bad  names  were  quite  un- 
merited ;  but  if  critics,  at  a  time  when 
every  honest  man  is  summoned  to  take 
a  decided  part*  will  treat  such  subjcc 
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ia  such  a  spirit,  how  can  thej  be  sur* 
prised  at  being  classed  with  those 
whose  style  of  ezprension  they  noto- 
riously assume,  and  of  whose  doctrines 
they  are  not  pleased  to  make  any  Tery 
distinct  disclaimer^  .      ^      .  /-   .      • 

Nor  is  this  in  any  degree  mended  in 
his  later  productions.  'The  Cfffusiens 
of  the  dignitary,  the  conontcaZ  books, 
are  in  this  point  of  view*  the  tticfre  dlV- 
a^eeable  of  the  two.     The  ass&ilarit 
bitterness  of  the  mere  parson  vri^  fkr ' 
better  than  the  d'efensiv'6  chuckle  6f  the 
witty  and  well-paid  rdsfdentiary.    T£  is 
painful  to  accept' such  a  vindib^ol*, 
even  were  his  indication  'successful  j 
instead  of  doing — ^ats  all  such  ii^^ad- 
ing  caricatures  must  do — ^tempdrar;^ 
service  by  permanent  injury.     From 
such  lips  it  were  better  hare  the  churcli 
told  that  she  is  not  what  she  ought  f o 
be,  than  have  it  argued  that  she  ought 
to  be  no  better  than  sh^  !s ;  there  is 
an  uneasiness  ih  feeling  that^  after  aT!, 
ours   is   a  church  with  which   Mr. 
Sydney  Smith  is  content, 
t    It  is  vain  for  this  writer  to  replV-ll 
as  he  sometimes  does  insinuate,  when 
he  begins  to  dread  the  ptlblic  imba- 
tience  of  these  licensesl^that  not  he; 
but  human  nature  and  the'  reality  of 
things,  are  answerable  for  such  por-. 
traitures.    We  do  hoi  sajr  that  dlscd^- 
sions  of  clerical  finance  and  'tH6  other 
purely  temporal  concerns  of  th^  church 
are  not  necessiu*y  at  times,  and  tiecu- 
liarly  so  in  the'  times  of  his  patrons. 
What  we  do  aifirm  to  be  niost  ofien'- 
aive  and  pernicious,  is  the  treatmeni  of 
such  subjects  in  such  a  tone  aiid  man- 
ner as  to  involve  the  entire  theine  in 
ridicule  and  ribaldry.     It  Is  one  thing 
resolutely  to  set  to  work  to  repair  or 
defend  a  cathedral ;  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  play  the 'mountebank  in  th^ 
obancel. 

On  the  whole — for  we  must  con« 
dude — Mr.  Sydney  Smith  is  a  writer 
who,  helping  to  rid  the  wor)d  around 
him  of  one  or  two  abuses,  and  per- 
forming that  office  .with  a  eood  dedl  of 
spirit  and  humour,  is  iTttte  worth  as  a 
public  instructor.  The  moral  effect 
of  his  writings  can  hardly  be  other 
than  mischievous.  Clever  and  worldly. 


he  is  the  apostle  of  the  narrow  and  ma- 
terial to  an  age  that  little  requires  any 
additional  guidance  on  that  way  of 
thought  Nil  ttapit  magnificum.     It  is 
wonderful  how  many  noble  themes  he 
van  .  approach  wkboot  being  for  an 
instant  ennobled  by  the  proximity  ; 
'how    vlgorolisly  his  constitution   re- 
sists, the  infection  of  great  thoughts. 
'I^eoniytopii^WWWhfeWh'e  caheVen 
afreet  dfj^itfi^ihat'bfjgeo^i^^^ 
cil  '  freedo^ ;  k    vaiiie  '^  unpracficra 
id^al,  oh  i^ich  U  rathe^  lAouths  dis- 
cbhiie'nt/ than  suggests  or,  ethbodies 
the  r^klftV  of  i^eforniatibn^^    '^.^." 
oft feni  ingenious,' alhi'ost  always  shrewd| 
n^er,  but  by  ilftb'rtj, '  lofW  or  noble; 
fof'  fhe  mere  6onlmehts,  of  theVeviewer 
on  the  sublTmii^  bf  others^'  or  the  mere 
ezpfosd'oh  6i  natti^l  comp^sibn  for 
hjuman  ihiirmiiy  and  misfortune,  can 
scarcely  constitute  ah  ei^cejitioh.    For 
this,  considered-  In  itself,  we  would 
hiikv^  little  rl^ht  -Yd'  reprehend  him ; 
the  provid6tic€{  which  has  fdf    ever 
separated  the  Mbake^  and  the  Man,  has 
combined  with  exbrnal  re'sethblancesy 
inMTectual  and  moral  differences  as  un- 
alterable Wiihin  the  htiman  family.  But 
unhappily,  with  the  customary  intoler- 
ancJB,  of  his  tribe,  he '  prbnouhces  all 
th  bd't(hrek1  Which  tri'ns'oends  his  own 
grasp  \'  beVbnd  hts  spbWe   the*  uni- 
verse "Is  a  vacuuth.      hi  politics,  in 
religion,   Ih    criticism,    every    thing 
which  sui'pas'ses'  'liis  '  sense  is  **  non- 
sehse.*"'    ^He'  !s,  we  believe,  a  kind 
iha^ — h^  is  certainly  a  Tceen  man ;  but 
thou^  he  may  be  surprised  to  hear 
it/ he  is  also  a  very  narrow  man. 
And'  ihh^  npoh  every  subject  where 
men  are  wont   to  acknowledge   the 
presence  and  supremacy  of  the  Mys* 
teiious  and  the  Holy,  it  seems  his  sole 
pleasure  to  degrade  by  the  association 
of    the  pahriest    earthly    incidents. 
Place  him  suddenlv  beneath  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter's,  and  his  first  speculation 
wbuld  be  the  probable  emoluments  of 
the  cardinal,   or  the  grand  peniten- 
tiary  ;  show  him  the  Venus,  or  the 
ApolI6  Belvidere,  and  he  will  ask  you 
What  chances  has  an  artist  of  ^'gettmg 
on"  in  If alv  or  England. 

B. 
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The  proverUar  fiosintiUit^  of  CorJ*' 
wai  a  iheoryto  nv?  uhon  I  uurched^ 
4owo  pit  Barrack  IIUl,  for  the  dni 
time,  in  the  <)udbftrg9  of  lur  dutj  as 
caUrrr  uf  our  depot  Die8.s>^(I  b«?loi^gtf4 
to  tbe  Fifi^  Foot,  Gaslio  Greeiui^  or, 
Xortbumbnan  Fufliii«r<«} — and  9t^ppeJ 
into  ihfi  8bof)i  or  emporium,  aa    he 
chose  ratboic  to  cull  \i,  of  Mr.  Dvnb. 
Hacarth/*  of  .PatricT(-strcet«  grocer^ 
wi^e  mercfuuitf  provision  and  toE>acco 
dittpf   with  I  know  not. bow  many. 
otK^r  occupations  m  cummcndom,    I. 
had  a.great  manj  things  to  bujr^  and/ 
fox  tho  bettcf  ludii^  and  assisting  a, 
rather  short  roemorj«  carried  with  ro^. 
«  catalogue  or  required 'Combustiblesi, 
romedibles,  combibobles,  and  what  not. 
ftandiqg  this .  dooument  to  a  intal/., 
A^cod  joutbpjn.  9t  canvas  bi^i  behind 
the  QDontcr,  not  wi^oot  remarVing 
that  a  court;martiaI  wpuld  hav^  coix- 
▼icted  hinij  jjritna  Jjci^,  of  sucking, 
the  su^^ar^  candr,  I^Mredhim  to  pr^- 
p^c  t.he  scvcTsI  articles  io  the  quanti-^ 
ties  orderefl,  and  to  send  tbem  to  the. 
barrA«ks  with  the  leaxt  posjiiii|e  dfia/, 
Having  th|U  acquitted  n)>stjf  satisfac- 
t^rifjr  utf  the  onrrous  duties  attached  to 
mj  re^^ipTisible  situation,  (others  would, 
have  bgth^e4  about  ^t'Uiting  saraplev 
a«Uag  \tricf$f  and  so  on — for  mf  poru 
1  alwi^s,  and  ever  hated  jLrouble,)  I 
waa^UUog  myself  oi^t  of  the  ^hopof 
ttrl  Drnis  S^artikj>  in  fuU  cry  tSier, 
two  s^lish  girUi,  t))en  and  there  pass;. 
ing  the  dooci  when  a  gentleman    in 
blackf  with  a  white  h^(i  whom  I  ha4 
<>b«crred  tQ  gc^py.Mt  arm-chaia  iniho 
trnporlum^  cauic  tbr^ai:di  and  naving 
rcqncjittrl  ^  to  bo  aOpw^d  the  plcanurn 
ot^peakij\g;  a/Vofd  to  ,m9,  ga\e  jua 
the  troohjle  of  retraciiiff  in^  Nti'p.^  into 
Uie  ahojii  llicough  the  o*^*  shop,  tbeix 
into  a  welUfiltodj  oouiying  hoUf>e«  and 
last  of)  all*  into  a  capitiulj-l'urnijhed 
pArlour.     Here  luncb»  consisting  of  a 
cold  roast  tarkey,  a  famous  hanit  and 
a  round  of  spiced  beef  was  already  laid 
ottt«  not  without  a  decanter  of  port* 
•noiher  of  Mhtrrjt  <md  a  foaming  Jug 
of  ale*    Io  a  few  momenta  the  door 
fpMed»  tod  ancatlj  dressedmaid-ser« 


vant  bromrht  it)  a  dish  of  the  national 
potato..  MinQho.<t,  who  hod  announced 
nimsetf.  as  penis .  MacarthVf  proprie* 
tor  of  the  emporium,-  ana  so  forth* 
pressed  me  to  parUlce^  himself  doing 
the  honours.  Imagining  that  all  this 
civlUtjr , would, pnpear  in  the  invoice  of 
my  orders  I  did  not  reli»h  the  thing 
at  Brstr-but  reHectins"  that,  if  so,  the 
mess  would  have  the  pleasure  of  paying 
for  lU  I  tackled  to>  and  in  an  incre- 
dibly short  space  of  time  appropriated 
hau  the  turlkcy,  a  counla  of  pNounds  of 
ham«  and  a  quart  or  stunning  ale. 
Cigars  were  then  introduced,  and  the 
sb^ery  eireulated  freely.  I  became  ra* 
ther  prepossessed  in  favour  of  mine 
host,  from  bis  contradicting  roe  once 
or  t)rice«  ii\  an  eas^y  gentlemanlike 
manner  J,  and  from  the  total  absence  of 
thtf  abominable  blarney^  which  sticks 
in  a  stranger*4  Ihroat  like  the  smack 
of  Cape  winev  I  could  not  help  re« 
fleeting  how  manjr  hundreds  of  pounds 
1  h|Ld  circulated  m  country  Quarters  in 
En^land^  without  having  been  once 
iqvited  to  ham  and  coTd  turkey*  and 
resolved,  if  ^(aca^thy  did  not  cheat  us 
in  the  way  of  husine^i*  to  report  him 
to  the  mciis  as  ikdeviU»h  honest  fellow. 

."  Big  pardon,  sir,  but  thought  I 
sf^w  two  younff  ladies  attract  your 
oo^iee  in  the  front  slicy*  just  now  ?** 
,.  "Do  you  kpojr  who  they  arc?"^ 

<^'Odd  if  I  cUdn% .  captain,  living 
i|)  the  beautiful  city  these  five-^md- 
twenty  years^-fatber's  a  pig  butcher 
in  Blarney-laoe.'* 

**  4h  t  I  thought  they  loohed  vulga* 
flans^jather^-  ..   .'     '  . 

."  Tlien,  1  can  tt;l|  you*  captain,  ^*oa 
were  never  more  mist^jk/pn  in  vour  life : 
no  exnensc  spared  on  their  education  ; 
Frwcn  gpyernes^  an^  all  that ;  for- 
tune not  a  fiMTlV^ng  under  thlrjljr  thou* 
sand  eaph.**^     ,  ,  t 

"  Eh  1  did  vou'saT  tilrty  thousand? 
Yes,  vouVe  right,  Macarthy,  there  is 
something  stylish  about  them,  certainly* 
after  all— another  glass  of  wioe  ? 

**  With  pleasure,  captain ;  trr  that 
cisar.  Melinda*  I  assure  you*  u  the 
reigning  toast  of  town ;  luch  a  pipe/ 
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sings  like  a  nightingale :  and  as.  for 
Erlina,  the  yoangor,  if  ever  swan  had 
snch  a  neck,  1*11  be  bound  to  eat  hiin» 
feathers  and  all :  put  a  few  of  these  in 
your  pockety  captain." 

**  Thirty  thonsand-7-danin  me,  that's 
a  good  round — what  are  these  weeds  a 
pound  ?* 

"  Can*t  afford  to  sell  them ;  keep 
them  for  my  particular  customers  and 
friends;  but,  as  for  those  girls,  cap- 
tain—I assure  you,  *pon  honour,  Cork 
does  not  contain  sweeter  creatures: 
the  father " 

"  Bad  style  of  person,  no  doubt : 
pig  butcher  does  not  go  down — excel- 
lent sherry  this." 

«*  Duff  and  Gordon's,  I  assure  you : 
as  you  say,  captain,  the  father  is  not 
the  thing,  though  I  say  it." 

"Pig  butcher.  Eh?  Ah  I  BahT 
'  **  Oh,  as  for  that,  we  call  him  a 
provision  merchant,  and  that  goes 
down  here  very  well :  the  pig  line  is 
first,  and  first  in  this  city.  You  have 
heard  of  the  Callnghans,  but  no  mat- 
ter :  Regan  is  a  hoy,  beyond  all  doubt." 

"  Regan  1  swinish  cognomen :  trou- 
ble you  for  a  light,  Aiacarthv.  But 
how,  pray,  did  this  provision  outcher, 
or  whatever  you  call  him,  get  up  in  the 
ViovXd,  ?  Thirty  thousand — twice  three, 
six — as  times  go,  pretty  comfortable. 
Eh,  how  did  the  fellow  amass  the  tin  f* 

"  By  failing,  sir ;  by  becoming 
bankrupt,  let  me  see  how  many  times : 
gad,  I've  forgotten  how  often,  but  it 
is  certain  he  has  broke  twice  for  every 
other  man's  once,  and  always  gets  up 
stronger  than  ever.*' 

*'  Like  Antaeus,  rising  from  his 
mother  earth  ?" 

*'  I  do  not  know  the  gentleman  you 
speak  of,  captain — but  1  dare  say  the 
trick  is  common  enough  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water :  sure  enough,  Regan 
falls  like  a  drunken  man,  without 
hurting  himself ;  and  somehow  or  other, 
when  he  gets  up  again,  finds  every  man 
readier  than  ever  to  take  him  by  the 
hand." 

"  Have  you  had  any  dealings  with 
him,  then?" 

**  Once,  captain,  only  once;"  here 
Mr.  Denis  Macarthy  interjected  a 
parenthetical  suspiration,  adding  with 
Treat  apparent  emotion,    "  ojwe    too 

"*«»  /" 
'  Cheated  you,   I  suppose,  in  the 
of  his  profession — ^pig  butchers 
mt  men»  yoii  know,  Macarthy; 


preying,  like  other  heroes,  on  the 
swinish  multitude :  the  good  old  rule 
holds  with  him,  dare  say, 

*  They  may  pay  who  cannot  help  it ; 
They  may  cheat,  who  can.' " 

^<  Why,  as  to  cheating,  captain,  I 
don't  accuse  Regan  of  that;  othera. 
may,  and  do,  but  I  cannot  say  he  ever 
cheated  me  exactly,  because  I  never 
had  any  dealings  with  him,  except 
once ;  and  after  all,  I  cannot  bring  the 
matter  home  to  him;  I  suspect,  la' 
short,  that  he  eased  me  of  three  thou- 
sand pounds." 

"  Three  thousand — ^good  haul — as 
he  would  say  himself,  a  pretty  bit  of 
h,t — how  did  the  old  fellow  contrive  to 
lift  you  so  far  off  the  ground?" 

**  Why,  'tis  a  long  story,  sir,  and 
I  have  no  great  appetite  for  telling  it ; 
but  if  you  would  do  me  the  honour  to 
taste  my  old  Madeira  any  evening  you 
may  be  disengaged,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
give  you  the  particulars,  and  introduce 
you  to  mv  wife,  who,  poor  thing, 
although  she  U  a  daughter  of  Jerry 
Regan,  is  as  good  a  woman,  though  1 
say  it,  as  ever  broke  bread.  Hope  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  often, 
captain,  under  my  humble  mahogany ; 
but,  beg  pardon,  how  will  you  have 
your  little  order  addressed,  '  President 
of][^the  Mess,  5th  depots'  or  simply 
«  Captain' what  shwl  I  say  ?" 

Now,  before  I  go  farther,  I  must 
inform  the,  as  yet,  ignorant  reader, 
that  I  am  the  only  man  of  my  name  in, 
or  as  far  as  I  know,  out  of  the  armjr 
list — imagination  could  not  invent  a 
more  extraordinary,  outlandish,  or 
ridiculous  cognomen :  how  my  worthy 
governor,  who  was  a  colonel  in  the 
army,  came  by  it,  I  never  could  as- 
certain :  it  is  needless  for  me  to  put 
myself  to  the  blush  by  penning  it  down 
here,  as  nobody  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  look  over  the  army  list  can  fail  to 
recognize  my  extraordinary  patrony- 
mic. The  most  curious  part  of  the 
business  is,  that  the  name  is  written 
one  way,  and  pronounced  another,  so 
that  from  seeing  mv  name  in  the  army 
list,  you  will  have  just  as  much  notion 
how  your  tongue  should  get  about  it, 
as  if  you  had  been  bom  deaf  ^nd  dumb. 
I  mention  this  peculiarity  of  my  name 
to  account  for  a  singular  train  of  events 
hereafter  to  be  detailed ;  for  the  pre- 
sent I  must  content  myself  with  stat- 
ing that,  on  my  informing  the  hospi* 
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table  MacArth^  that  he  was  to  direct^ 
not  to  Captain*  but  to  Lieutenant 
>  of  the  5th  depot,  the  man's 
fkce  grew  suddenly  pale>  then  red  as 
fire,  then  pale  again :  seizing  pen  and 
paper,  he  laid  them  before  me,  but 
without  speaking,  or  seeming,  from 
ftome  internal  agitation,  able  to  utter 
a  word.  I  certainly  felt  rather  queer 
in  the  room,  iLlone,  with  this  original, 
who  might  be  a  lunatic,  for  all  I  knew 
to  the  contrary,  and  kept  a  sharp  eye 
npon  him,  lest  in  his  paroxysm  he  might 
have  taken  it  in  his  head  to  throttle 
me.  Recovering  himself,  at  length, 
hbwever,  he  found  speech  so  far  as  to 
desire  me  to  write  the  name,  which  I 
immediately  did.  The  grocer  took  up 
the  ^aper,  made  several  attempts, 
futile,  of  course,  to  pronounce  my 
patronymic  correctly,  then,  with  an 
expression  of  visible  chagrin,  laid  it 
down  again. 

'*  Rather  peculiar  name,  Mr.  Ma- 
carthy,**  said  I ;  "  pray,  have  you  ever 
happened  to  fall  in  with  it  before  ? 
'  "  I  thought  I  had,  sir,"  replied  the 
grocer — "  but  five-and-twenty  years  is 
a  long  time  bAck ;  would  you  do  me 
the  favour  to  pronounce  it  once  more, 


sir." 


I  did  so. 
f  *'  No,  sir,  that  is  not  the  name^ 
and  yet  I  think  I  dare  swear  that  the 
name  was  written  somewhat  as  yours 
is,  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken — 
but  the  pronunciation  certainly  does 
not  strike  my  ear  as  I  wished  and 
expected." 

**  Have  you  any  interest,  Mr.  Ma- 
carthy,  in  recollecting  a  peculiar  name, 
luch  as  this  of  mine  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  ?" 

"  I  have,  certainly,  a  very  deep  in- 
terest :  would  you  have  the  goodness 
to  inform  me,  sir,  whether  your  name 
is  never  pronounced  otherwise  than 
you  are  yourself  in  the  habit  of  doing?" 

*'  Oh !  certainly ;  for  example,  my 
servant  invariably  pronounces,  or 
rather  mis-pronounces  the  name  thus 

««  By  ,  I  have  it  at  last,"  said 

the  grocer,  starting  up,  seizing  the 
paper  whereon  I  had  written  a  name 
capable  of  producing,  as  it  appeared, 
a  paroxysm  of  insanitv^  and  rushing 
out  df  the  apartment  with  the  speed  of 
light.  I  took  my  cap  and  stick,  follow- 
ing as  quickly  as  possible,  in  utter 
•atotdahment  what   share  ^^my  name 


could  have  in  the  forttines  of  a  Mnnsi 
ier  tea-dealer,  and  anxious  to  see  what 
might  be  the  end  of  all  this.  Nothing 
could  I  see,  however,  save  the  hatless 
figure  of  Macarthy  rushing  distract- 
edly across  the  street,  with  the  scrap 
of  paper  fiuttermg  m  his  hand.  Coming 
to  the  conclusion,  not  unreasonable 
under  the  circumstances,  that  the  man 
was  a  lunatic,  I  dismissed  him  from 
my  recollection — and  after  taking  a 
few  turns  up  and  down  the  parade* 
with  two  or  three  of  our  fellows,  who 
were  not  overburthened  with  garrison- 
duties,  we  turned  in  to  play  billiards 
until  the  hour  of  mess. 

Often  as  I  had  occasion  to  drop  in 
at  Macarthy's,  to  order  pickles,  pre- 
serves, anchovies,  wine,  and  all  those 
little  et  ceteras  a  military  mess  know» 
how  well  to  get  rid  of,  I  never  trou- 
bled myself  about  mad  Macarthy,  nor 
did  I  happen  to  see  him,  either  in  his 
shop,  or  about  town ;  it  was,  there- 
fore, with  no  ordinary  surprise  that  1 
received,  in  about  a  fortnight  after  thd 
eccentric  affair  of  the  back  parlour,  at 
polite  note,  in  a  neat  female  hand, 
gilt-edged  paper,  and  everything  en 
regie,  as  if  from  the  delicate  fingers  of 
Miss  Melinda  Regan  herself.  The 
contents  unfolded  themselves  in  words 
and  sentences  following,  that  is  to  say : 

**  Mr.  Denis  Macarthy  presents  his' 
respectful  compliments  to  Lieutenant* 

,  of  the  fihh  regiment,   and 

requests  the  particular  favour  of  hir 
company  to  dinner  on  Monday  next,  at' 
five  o'clock. 

**  Mr.  D.  M.  hopes  Lieutenant 
— >■«—  will  not  deny  him  the  favour* 
requested,  as  Mr.  D.  *  M.  has  every* 
reason  to  thank  his  lucky  stars  for 
having  thrown  Lieutenant  — — ^-.  in 
his  way. 

"  P.S. — A    hop    in   the   evening.* 

Any  of  Lieutenant  's  brother 

officers  will  be  heartily  welcome.** 

What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this, 
thought  I,  on  perusing  the  above' 
transcribed  hospitable  provoke  ?  Whatf 
does  the  fellow  mean  by  saying  he  has 
every  reason  to  thank  his  Inclty  stars' 
for  having  thrown  me  in  his  way? 
However,  I  made  up  my  mind  at  once^ 
to  accept  the  invitation,  without  letting* 
any  of  our  fellows  into  the  secret,  ana 
dispatched  my  servant  forthwith,'  with^ 
a  note  expressive  of  my  satisfaction  in* 
accepting  Mr.  D.  Macarthy's  polit' 
invitation.    Now  my  military  reiuii' 
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tlwkic  ae.g«Ut]ro£  adecued  bveeidi  of 
mililair^  etufuelte^ia'  boring  asscasptecl 
an  j^itation  to>diiiDer  at 'a  '9rater*s. 
But  the  truth  ui,    Mr.  Macarthy  wa» 
in  addition  a<^0&pecftabl»  aiorMlitii^ 
and  in  mofxitBf  /  quavtcM^i  on  ^  IraUmdi 
«sp6ciaUy»  it^is/aBot.oonakieKsd  aa  im^'- 
portineDoe  in  (a^  person,  oft  thia  desorip^- 
tiOD'  sending  an  nvri!tation<  to  ^aii'  oft^evv 
nofTj  ia  the  dearth  ;of  otbec- «nt^rtain4i 
meot>  .is'iheJicMptanee  o£.  suo^  aw  in^  - 
vila^it  faeld-of  \AVLfSmexA'  ^nprmit^  to*  • 
jmlfify-  pnttng  bWo  into*  GoMentryv  • 
Htbiar  exonse  MfttlLnot  ^erye^  faewsver,  - 
I  vm  free..to  Mnfess*  as  the:pdilianieit«  - 
tary  people  eagr;  that  thougfhts  -of  the 
ad^abid  MeHndM  and'  Brlina  ^t«gad' 
flashed  now  and  then  athnrart'injiinBu- ' 
gination>  iioS  nnmhigled  vith  qoiok* 
coming   iaociBs   of^  thirty   thousaa^- 
pound^  if  indeed  I  oan  be  eaid  to  be' 
enabled  to  ^farm^  ev>en-fa«iasittation» 
a  oorrect  idea  of  isb  'magnmcentian  * 
abiAraotioa*    :  sAttconlingfy^i  /  the  mp' ' 
pointed  '  daj  wm  ■  me  ^  elegantly   at*  •' 
tir^d  in^ufti  {rogiineotaU,  -^f  eosrse^  * 
weceiezpeated^  b«t  #Aa^'I^aeuld  nai- 
affinndj  iii^iiep:tothe  rc^gunoit}  rati* 
tsMfMnff\  i  ai  Mr .  Deois  Macarth  vis : 
priyiite«qtaaiiioe  on  the  Grand  Parade^ )' 
as  one  of  ike^  principal  streets  4if  ^  the  ' 
"bMtttifnl  dif'  has  the  honour  to  be: 
deanmihatedj  Thedaor'vaffopeiiedi'by  •: 
a  servant  In  genteel  livery^^iinoii  afttev.^r 
eacefufiy  li^wgiaiide  myhal-androanei  - 
as  faoaiagies  far  thoehillingjheexpeclied'  > 
on  iny  leaving ihe'honse»  .nsheredi  m^  t 
with  mnoh-eercaiony  to'^ahandecmiely   ' 
fomislied .  dnsiriiw-rooni^  where  my 
fnettd  and  host^  Slr^'Dedia  Macsirtby .  * 
aforesaid^    received  me   with    great 
war«illL  of  haspitaJit]^  introdnciqg  tie 
to  bis  wiA>'  a  remarkably >  genteel  wo*.* 
man,  <  tmd  to  a  gentleman'  o  t  •  ^  nnme-  • 
of  /Mnrphj^ha:  pretty  good-hnmoured . 
pemnagBi  one ;of  a  ciaa  of  .Murplffa 
wholusurtate»in  Cork*    //   :    r    •  . 

WecnaUed  ioB  soma  simOiOtiMthe 

weather^  Tsinly  cndearaaringto  solve ' 

tiie  important  phahlem  in  metearakgy» 

why  itB|Boiild  ram  .in  the  IsMsth  and  . 

etUSff  parte  d£  Ireland  :from<onA  and  of 

the^eac  to  the  other';  we  ihen  ahanged 

the  topio  >  to.  poUtipB^  wi&i^iview  to 

determhM'fAe  gti^yttACe^poi^'gxoeUenoe 

^  Ireknd;    /  Diaoevonng^  however, 

"kl  .we  were  eaohMinoridly  certain 

*i  itha*  griavanoe  of  the  other  was 

grievance  at  all,  and  being  also 

taogeably  convinced  that  no  re. 


medy  4br  ihe«vik>al>  the«nm^> 
worth  trying  save  ouT-^fm^.*! 
tono'vei^.satisfhetoiif  «fanoIdaioa  vpon 
that  ^idifficukr^/queationi  -,  Wd^ihm' 
s  WtedxNip  •  talk  toir^giont'^n  (fiere  9$m 
coiitrivedito  i^^poii  neuteal'gronnjii  • 
beici^  dno'and^aH^  o£«psaldn*thal^'ji; 
littke  h»s^xeii]i;«nd  ia'good]deali'«ser8> 
charitjf  oib  ithe  i  pdr  1 1  of  rtba  difieBeali 
seot^jof'Teligi^iists^'Whiddi  bettof  im« 
menae.  ser  vieo  i  io  ^tHeisonntBJfi  aft  «}ai^i  * 
Upon-furtfacr  disk^sioa^'hhWvre^y  wei 
fotad oat'. that  laaeh  ofi-wstlaid  ^m{- 
to.ietery-'  pdsatbl&'tecelienDd  for  lna< 
0W&  partittilar  t  aeety  •  thrvwiag  ail  tho- 
blaim»  upon  ^theae  i  rwho  had :  the'  naa« 
fortune  to  differ  with  him ;  so  thatoor 
unanimity  npom  naligitin.  waa  &ot«n6re 
likelyito  pmdate:goad'resoltB  in  prao* 
tio».  than  our  difiBreaco>nfieBM  political 
DiBnar.was.annodnced  in  Aeonck  ^f 
tinifitjuat as rtheopdipMy^topsao  ei  HU' 
benoiao  ccakverlataaai^.thBtiatw  say»  tlia> 
weather^  militksy  and  religion  had  bees 
exhauste4*'-  I^Ai^e^  many«i£fhaak  on 
my7part»  tboihonburi  of  handing  th» 
lady  of  thaiiMiiSe  -to  the;  dining  pap- 
lowr'WaaaofifiMrred  on  the  repreaenta- 
tiii^:of>the'Mitirphys»  the  < grocer  and 
myself .rhiviaging' up/. the  rear,:'  The 
dim^rwaa.  usual^rin  Cerki^iwaa  excel- 
lent;  ap.tiurho^andtlob8leri8anee»  re- 
moived  t^iharnKloor  fow4s  .and  tongne, 
wt^  airib<of  <roast(faeaC  together  with 
the  usual  Heet»tu.oi.  a  second-course^ 
forpod^yvteiry  suflieient  commiasariat 
for.^nr  moderaiteiwir^  qutnrc, 

.With  the  dessert  appeared  a  bottle 
of  old  .Madeirdf  a  wine  whieh»  from, 
loBg^.aervioe  in  thei  eaat,  I  am  parti- 
cularlv  addicted  to.  •  Nor  can  I  ima* 
gine  the  affectation  that  makes  cbret 
now  a  days  so  mudh  more  a  fashion** 
able  wine :  however  that  may  be,  the 
grocer  at  Cork  spared  us  thin  nota* 
tions*  and  we  were  not  behind  hand 
in  showing  that  we  fully  appreciated 
the.,f»eel&noe  of  his  London  partU 
cular. 

I  wish  some  philosophic  Aon  viwmi 
would  expbdn  how  it  comes  to  pass 
that  the  flow  of  soul  and  of  thedecanter 
always  run  together.  Although  erave 
and  mdancholy  at  times,  the  tinkling 
of  glasses  upon  the  mirror-like  ma* 
hogany,  and  the  soft  gurglii^  of  the 
generous  wine  in  its  transit  from  tha 
bottle  to  the  decanter,  never  fail  to 
put  me  in  a  bland  and  complacent 
humour,  ever  ready  to  appland  a  good 
thing,  or  even  to  attempt*  towar£  th 
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fleoond  imt  third  b«ttle>^«D  indiffereot 
good tbiDg  mj6el£  i    •• 

There'^Quiadbletcniof  mass »  hllom 
fttmwbdto  yoQ<»GBA«extoi0trtootbiiig< 
before 'tBnnefl|uSf|iie  a  «od>DPift  grmtty 
ydbi  no  ^oseKiifl  tha^deiMrtulwn  .the  - 
tablfi^i  Andillw^itie  ^bceidroand,  tfaan* 
he  e|ien£  •upbD  .you  adhafllery^ol  fbn 
aad^gobd  hdmearith^t^jihatters  yinn< 
sides  miik*  l^t^hter^i-iTfa^i  say  wine 
dnyeoet  tfaenatnraL  qnalittcs  of  men^  < ' 
if  ee»  G«nbktoai#  :ta jdef  hatw^j  usttee» 
should  lie  ahvajs  sistdritDk'asa  locd>>' 
as  in  his.  stHte^b^eabeBtisadness  there* 
is  not  a  sulicier  iellow'jmrdiirs  op  any*- 
other  mgiiMBt.  >i)Buttoiretuvn  to  my  • 
Danratnre**)'  .   m  t  \  •'/  '••m'-  *•    mi    '^< 

•  When,  •  the  '^ladyt  boom  after  the  reu  ■ 
moral,  of  4ha  ddth^"  retiitedy  and'.we' 
had  done  jvstjce'-taovfuidyid  feelhig'^" 
in  a  hinnper  to  the>  knog/i  another  to 
thearmyaai^aavyrplrop<nediiiahi^Iy  ' 
compliiwntary.'niamMriiiy'oar  eiiteiu 
taiiier»land.<athn^  ie  the  firosperity 
of  Irektfidy  givea4>7  Mri  Mur^y^  oar 
hearts  were  abundantly  /  open,  and  'we* ' 
begantoget  joHy and<Miiisnr.     *   '> 

f^  Captahi  m     »*»■  /■'  oheir?ed  o«r  > 


military  men  are  i;tiptain8»  who-  come 

to  oaP'Aetv  so  sf-^n^a  don^t  wuh  to  put 

me  outy  youtimiBl  talceit  as  it  comes." 

f^'QMt  as  >it  wHl  corner  let  ua  hope 
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host»  ^Ihavetb  apologise  to^oufoi' 
a  most  nntmal  breaoh  dP'the<comin^( 
rule  of  ho^tality  at  our  last'meeting;'' 

**  Don't mentloti  it ;  'I  preswneyott^ 
bnsineat  required  -your  immediate  at^ 
tendance^  and businen, -I  know,  must 
be»  of  all  thingVy  attended  to/' '     - 

"  Why>  tme :  >the  fkot  is^  apreanng' 
engagement  was  the  cause  iof<my  Isavi' 
ing  you  so  abniptly ;  boM  assure  you 
yowr  coming  into  my  shop  o»  the  day 
you  did  was  to  me  one  of  the  luckieet 
accidents  of  my  Ufe." 

«<  Indeed!* 

«<  Yes ;  and  thereby  hangs  a  talew" 

*'  If  I  might  not  he  considered  im- 
pertmently  inquisitiTe  ■    ■  " 

f*  By  no  means,  captain :  tou  have 
a  very  good  right  to  hear  the  parti- 
culars, and  you  should  this  moment, 
if  I  were  not  afraid  of  fatiguing  my 
friend  here,  who  has  already  had  more 
than  enough  trouble  in  the  business.*' 

^  Never  mind  me^"  interposed  the 
good-hnmoured  Murphy,  **  I  have  got 
to  look  in  on  my  clerk  at  the  cotmting- 
house,  and  will  return  to  make  one  at 
a  quiet  rubber ;  so  good  bye,  gentle- 
men, for  the  present." 

**  To  teU  you  the  truth,  captun 

^  Lieutenants  if  you  please  — — *' 
«  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  futh,  all 


"^  Asd  ftke  sooner  the  better.    We'll 
dNnk,ii£  yon  pkase^to  your  speedy  pro- 
mertiosb  <  W«ei)fiaiD,  <now  that  you  have 
lit  >i  your  -cigar  and-^setded  yourself 
comMOrtablyy  Iiwtilietyou  know  that 
the  very  Hioment  you  entered  my  shop 
the*two  young  ladies,  the  Regans,  you 
recoUfiot,i  passed  t'nrf'  -door,  and  that 
brenglit  to  my  reoottection'  that  on  the 
very  .sane  day,ofive  aiid^twenty  years 
before^  .  I  led  >  to  -  the*  -  hymeneal  altar, 
asutha*  saying  is»'  the  elder  sister  of 
Melindli  and  Brlhm  Regan.     The  fk* 
ther^iatithat  time  in  less  splendid  cir- 
cumJBtapceethto^  faeiifl  now  generally 
reported«to  enjoy,  was  still  considered 
the   warmest*  man*  in  -  Blarney-lane ; 
hie  cntenpriang^  rivals  in  the  provision 
bnsins8S>*did.not  fiiilto  attribute  to 
himithe  devil'e  luck  and  his  own  in  all 
his. 'business*^ transactions:  'certain  it 
wae^-thal,  as  Lteld  you  once  before, 
even  his  .fiulures^  were  lucky.      The 
old. gentleman^' I  should  premise,  was, 
and' contiaueS'^^te  be,  a  regular '^rn/Sv 
or  1 1  sfaoiild  >  rather  say  ■  naor,t  sharp 
baok  and  fronts  si»  thai  wsthout  cut* 
tiDg<  your. 'fingers  yea  can  touoh  him 
nowfaerck^  «>Stiogy<aiid  penurious  in  all 
that  related^  to^his  ownixersonal  ex- 
penditure^'Stioking  10  business  like  a 
leeohy  >4lMnksngjonly  of  moneyi^talking 
onlytof  meoCT,  ana'glving  eeery  body 
to  dnderaland  that  be* 'had  money,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  he -had  credit  at 
his  fingei»"ead8^  and- got  along  swim* 
mittgly.       I 

<^  Regan>  although  mo  mero  a  philo« 
sopber  than]  I  am,  was  Mly  convinced 
that  the  bulkofmankind  is  wonder- 
fully taken'  with  the  appearances  of 
weahb.  Acting  «n  this  principle,  the 
old  gentleman  would  give  a  cheque  on 
his  banker  for  his  baker's  bill ;  his 
butcher  must  draw  ufMm  him  for  his 
little  account  at  two  months  atYer  date, 
and  he  would  <tiscount  the  acceptance 
himself  at  banker's  prices.  He  scorned 
to  be  supposed  capable  of  perusing 
any  thing  in  the  newspapers,  save  the 
price  of  stocks  and  the  fluctuations  of 
the  money  market,  with  all  the  mys- 
teries whereof  he  affected  to  be  quite 
familiar.  He  knew  all  the  *  warm  ' 
men  in  Blarney-lane  and  other  parts 
of  our  southern  metr<^litan  city*  m 
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had  shrewd  nottotis  of  such  as  were 
*  shaky.'  He  never  directly  owned  to 
the  possession  of  ready  money  him- 
self, but  could  always  direct  a  cus- 
tomer to  those  who  had  it.  In  this 
way  my  excellent  father-in-law  in- 
curred a  general  suspicion  of  sharing 
the  profits  without  incurring  the  odium 
of  usury. 

**  No  man  on  earth  was  more  punctual 
in  his  payments  in  his  early  day  than 
Regan  ;  he  never  was  known  to  *  fly 
a  kite/  and  his  <  paper '  was  as  good 
as  the  Bank  of  England.  He  had  at 
his  tongue's  end  full  particulars  of  all 
the  gentry  round  Cork  whose  estates 
were  embarrassed,  and  what  was  a 
much  easier  charge  upon  his  memory, 
particulars  also  of  such  as  were  not. 
The  very  aspect  of  my  worthy  father- 
in-law's  establishment  indicated  a  mo- 
neyed man:  no  show,  no  flam,  no 
gilding  upon  his  gingerbread  ;  all  was 
solid  and  substantial  as  his  credit, 
from  the  huge  iron  crane  wherewith 
his  tierces  of  beef  and  pork  were 
transferred  from  his  store  to  the  wag- 
gons, down  to  the  massive  iron  knocker 
on  the  hall  door  of  his  dwelling-house 
hard  by.  Such  was  the  ostensible 
position  of  Regan  five-and-twenty  years 
ago,  when  I  became  acquainted  with 
his  only  daughter  Kathleen  (for  Me-* 
linda  and  ErTina  were  not  thought  of 
at  that  time)  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — Regan,  who  was  strongly  sus- 
pected of  posting  his  books  on  Sun- 
days, was  in  the  habit  of  sending 
Miss  Kathleen  to  early  mass  by  her- 
self, for  he  had  at  this  time  lost  his 
first  wife,  and  had  not  as  yet  married 
his  second.  It  so  happened  that  ! 
always  went  to  early  mass  myself,  be- 
cause I  was  then  glad  to  take  the  best 
opportunity  of  getting  a  seat,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  do  at  last  mass,  for  you 
see,  captain,  there's  a  fashion  in  masses 
OS  in  other  things. 

'<  At  this  time  common  report  had 
laid  it  down  as  a  settled  thing  that 
Miss  Kathleen  Regan's  fortune  was 
ten  thousand  pounds ;  ten  thousand 
to  a  half-penny,  so  accurately  had  A 
discerning  public  ferretted  out  the 
amount,  that  you  would  have  thought 
her  father  had  no  more  to  do  than 
just  to  pay  the  money.  I  don't  know 
how  it  is,  captain,  that  ladies'  fortunes 
are  always  given  out  in  round  numbers." 


*«  Orerottmdd,**  I  suppose)  **80ttnA 
full  and  mellow  in  the  mouth,  lik# 
your  Madeira." 

**  I  dare  say,  captain,  you  military 
men  ought  to  know.  Howerer  that 
may  be,  neither  you  nor  I  ev^i*  heard 
of  a  lady  who  had  a  fortune  of  three 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-six 
pounds  sixteen  and  seven-pence  three 
farthings,  of  any  other  broken  sum :  it 
must  be  either  nve  thousand,  ten  then- 
sand,  or  twenty  thousand,  nett  cash. 

''  As  I  was  saying  my  prayers,  I  could 
not  help  thinking,  God  forgive  me, whe- 
ther there  was  so  much  money  in  the 
world.  Ten  thousand  pounds  rejpre- 
sented  in  the  person  of  one  modesti 
pretty  little  girl,  (she  was  younger 
then,  captain,  than  she  is  now  by  a 
quarter  of  a  century,)  saying  ber 
prayers  with  as  much  devotion  as  if 
she  had  not  a  cross  to  bless  herself* 
Eyeing  her  ftom  time  to  time  over  the 
edge  of  my  prayer-book,  I  thoogfat 
she  must  be  made  of  money,  and  by 
the  time  the  priest  had  got  to  the 
*  De  Profitndis,*  I  assure  you  so* 
lemnly  I  was  over  head  and  ears  in 
love  with  her.  Howeveri  whflt  was 
that  to  her  ?  I  was  an  humble  youth 
then  on  a  salary  of  twenty  pounds  ft 
year  as  shopman  to  Timothy  DrlscoU, 
the  wholesale  grocer  and  tobaeeonist 
in  Cook-streety  and  had  no  more 
chance  of  an  introduction  to  Mist 
Kathleen  Regan  than  I  had  of  bdng 
asked  to  dinner  by  the  Lord  Lietfte' 
nant  $  fbr  you  must  know,  detain, 
that  the  old  pig  butcher  had  given  it 
out  that  his  daughter  -was  to  marry  a 
real  gentleman  from  Kerry-^one  of 
that  class  that  would  swallow  a  good 
estate  in  whiskey  punch,  and  marry 
the  devil's  daughter  to  bring  it  tip 
again.  While  the  sermon  was  peach- 
ing t  was  turning  over  in  my  mfaid 
what  a  pity  it  was  so  line  a  girl — ^the 
mon^,  of  course,  was  nothing---ahoald 
become  the  prey  of  a  drunken  Kerry 
dragoon.  If  I  had  the  ten  theniattd^ 
I  mean  the  gtrl_thottght  I,  What's  to 
prevent  me  from  setting  up  a  thslving 
wholesale  grocery,  ad<fing  in  tine  tM 
tobacco  and  spirit  line ;  beooming 
common  councilman,  alderman  of  the 
ward,  and  in  due  rotation,  fnater  of 
the  city;*  let  me  see  then  whetbtr 
Jerry  Regan  woold  yentore  to  turn 
up  his  ill-looking  nose  at  my  worriiipr 


*  Mr.  Macarthy  ^eems  to  have  had  a  prophetic  vision  of  the  New  Corporation  Bill. 
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Whil«  I  wa»  thus  tmiising  my  iono- 
omt  mind  building  castles  in  the  airt 
the  sermon  had  ended^  and  the  entire 
congregation  plumped  down  on  their 
marrow-bones  to  recetre  the  benedicUe 
before  I  knew  where  I  was ;  nor  would 
I  bare  awakened  from  my  ambitious 
*  rwetW'*  even  theni  had  not  a  brattle 
of  thunder  over  head,  followed  on  the 
instant  by  a  terrible  storm  of  rain^ 
restored  me  to  my  recollection^  and 
made  me  bless  my  lucky  stars  that  my 
Sunday  clothes  were  safe*  as  I  had 
taken  the  precautioni  though  the  morn« 
ing  was  treacherously  fine^  to  bring 
with  me  my  cotton  umbrella.  As  1 
went  down  the  gallery  stairs  to  go 
out,  what  should  I  see  at  the  chapel- 
door  but  a  pretty  tiny  foot  popping 
OBt  from  under  a  petticoat,  and  pop- 
ping  in  again,  and  whose  foot  should 
this  be»  &  you  diink,  but  pretty  Kath- 
leen Regan's.  There  she  stood,  await- 
ing the  cessation  of  the  thunder-storm, 
looking  as  if  she  would  move  the  very 
hfi»vens  themselves  to  pity.  Wluj^ 
eould  I  do,  captain,  unless  I  had  been 
ahorse?  Stepping  up  to  the  sweet 
oreaturey  I  offered  her  my  cotton  um* 
brtUa,  and  added,  that  as  I  feared  it 
would  be  too  heavy  for  her  to  carry, 
I  must  request  the  favour  of  being 
allowed  to  hold  it  over  her  precious 
head ;  and  this  being  granted,  with  a 
smile  that  would  have  melted  a  hogs-* 
ksad  of  sugar,  off  we  went  in  the  direc* 
tionof  that.select  locality,  Blarney-laue» 
.  M  i  Quite  a  ohange  m  the  weathor. 
Miss  Regan,'  said  I,  in  as  tender  a 
lone  aa  one  could  throw  into  such  a 
trite  remark. 

**  *  Quite,*  said  the  lady  dryly  in  reply. 

"  *  And  so  unexpected  too,  Miss 
Regan,  at  this  time  of  the  year.' 
**  *  Certainly,  very  unexpected,'  echoed 
the  lair  one  with  a  frigidity  that  almost 
quenched  my  ardour.  However  I  had 
not  risked  my  neck  hanging  over  the 
battlements  of  Blarney  Castle  to  kiss 
the  memorable  stone  for  nothing,  so 
I  returned  to  the  charge  with  renewed 
vigour. 

** '  Quite  as  unexpected,  Miss  Regan,' 
continued  h  <  as  my  having  the  hap- 
piness of  holding  my  cotton — my  um- 
brella, I  should  say,  over  your  precious 
faead!' 

<"  I  am  sure  I  am  greatly  obliged  to 
you»  sir ;  I  f^  I  am  taking  you  out 
of  your  way,  and  giving  you  a  great 
eUfil  of  trmhle.; 


•  » 


«<«Troub)e,  Miss  Kathleen.  Ifyou'ir 
believe  me.  Miss  Regan,  upon  my  sa- 
ored  affidavit  I  would  lay  down  my  life 
for  you»  much  less  hold  up  an  um- 
brella, Miss .' 

"«OhI  sir ' 

'* '  Believe  me  I  would ;  and  what  is 
more,  on  my  oath  of  honour,  I  might 
as  well  be  blind  or  deaf  for  all  I  see 
or  hear  in  chapel  when  your  sweet 
face  is  in  it,  Miss  Kathleen ;  but  in- 
deed that  is  no  ways  wonderful,  for 
such  a  face  for  beauty  I  never  did  see.' 

"  *  Fie  for  shame,  sir ;  you  ought 
to  go  to  chapel  to  say  your  prayers, 
and  not  sin  your  soul  by  thinking  of 
any  thing  else.' 

'< '  No  more  I  do.  Miss  Regan ;  on 
my  oath  I  am  always  praying  that 
I  was  good  enough,  and  handsome 
enough,  and  rich  enough,  to  ask  you 
to  think  of  me  now  and  then,  when 
you  have  nothing  else  to  do.' 

"•Think  of  you,  sir— think  of  a 
young  man— I  should  not  think  of 
such  things  at  my  time  of  life,  I 
am  sure.  I  think  the  rain  is  lighter 
now,  sir.' 

*'  *  By  no  manner  of  means.  Miss 
Kathleen ;  it  rains  cats,  dogs,  and 
dairymaids;  but  it  will  rain  twice 
harder  before  it  quenches  my  love  for 
you,  if  you'll  believe  me.' 

u*  Yowr  love  for  m6 /-.don*t  talk 
nonsense.' 

"  <  Nonsense  1  I  wish  it  was,  Miss 
Kathleen,  I  would  be  able  to  ealF 
my  allowance,  and  sleep  like  a  top, 
and  not  be  sighing  all  day  like  a 
smith's  bellows.  You  never  were  id 
love,  Miss  Kathleen  Regan.' 

"  *  I  am  too  young,  sir.' 

"  *  Never  too  young  to'  learn,  miss  \ 
you  may  be  taken  by  surprise  if  you 
haven*t  a  little  experience  in  love 
matters,  and  maybe  married  before 
you  know^where  you  are,  to  a  man 
you  don't  like.' 

** '  Married  to  a  man  I  don't  like  I — 
Neverf' 

**  Miss  Kathleen  had  hardly  got  out 
the  last  wordjt,  which  she  uttered 
with  more  emphasis  and  decision  than 
i  expected  from  her  mildness  of  man- 
ner, when,  raising  my  umbrella,  so  as 
to  got  a  peep  at  the  length  of  the 
street,  who  should  meet  my  asto- 
nished optics  but  old  Regan,  in  his 
broad-brim  and  leathern  gaiters,  hur- 
rying along,  bending  under  the  weight 
m  cloaks  and  ranbreUas^  in  full  speei? 
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his  ti:«4Miure  hwoe.with  a  w^f- itUfx^. 

There.  WASQ'i  ^  mm^ufi  io^h^'  Iwtfi- 

EOf  telling  mf  fair  ^tfglf  ihat^  tb^r^r 

wAs  a  pa44^  Vpeer^^P  v^ffbt  iA,«uf.^ 

way,,  I, gave  hfr,a;phprt  turu  dowif 

Bachelor's-QDa^* .  rQund  Matlavr^fon^ft 

CQttiog  out  Ih^  0I4  hq^k  cQmp|e(e[tj«Kr 

aud  makjfig  the  Mt  pf  »>y;naPP/> 

o|)4)ortiinity--^ci,  orfy  ,Qpc^ .  a#.  J,  vdyi^ 

knew,  I  j»ra»  likely,  .iy  have  ipr  awn^j 

tipne  to.opouif  ,V|hich  ma^?.  .JQP«  i^r. 

more  d^Qper^a.iQ  maldiig  the.  n^o^ 

of  i]t.  ,  But  why  »)iou)d  Urouble  jom 

Qaptaiii,  w^t^.thQ,  way,  WfB./^ambWj 

peopliQ.pi^ke  Jove..  I  knew  v^y  we}(^ 

that  if  I  vm^d  my  chaaew  tbatbUsiei 

Sunday  xnof oingy  i  might  wait  till  thct. 

Akh  SundajrintAQ^oQth  foranqthern* 

and  ^  mj  ^  rule  pf  life  'alvayt  waa^^ 

to  complete  iny  buaioeM  on  the  gfand. 

hop.  you  will  pot  aof^ae  that  Iquittod. 

Mu>9  B!«gaa  wijthQpt  41  afgi/ee«e  of  thie,. 

hand,  a  snatch  of  a  kiss,  and  a  prpous^ . 

to  send,  her  ,a  loii;^  lettei*4  .•  I  /doo't 

deny  that!  I,  was  devilish  impodenl-^^ 

nay»  I  am  sure»<naw  iha^^I  iopk  back^ 

u^a.  itf  li^i.  ,i .  must ,  ha^e  (yeeo;  posii . 

twel^  i;uae;  hpweveri,  ,ipy.  h«mble, 

opiniou  haa  been  thr^gbont  JSffu  i4[ 

love  iAi|tt^s.  i^»d  ui  .moaey,  inattef:«r. 

that  every. msiiffh  gets  his  oppfitunitvi; 

thai^  the  suqc^ssfuLj^an  .is  \^%  ifh%, 

makes  a  good^se  af  it ;  and  the.  vnri 

lucky,  dev^  is.hp   thajt.  lets  U.alim. 

Fortune  favours, tbie  bold*^  they  sa^ 

and  so  .it.was  in  m^  ins^ce ;  for  at 

the  very  time  I  chanced  to  iUl.in  with, 

Miss  Mtbl^eUf,  hef  fiither»  as  L.afbar^. 

wards  discovered,  was*  pressing  her^. 

throuffh  thick  a»d  thio,  to  marnr  that. 

same  Kerry  dragopn  that  I  spoke  0^ 

whose  sola  recammenda;tioii  was  that 

he  was  nominal  ow^ier  of  spme  half 

hundred  aores  ot  mouiUaip^  that  h^ 

Qoi^d  drink  half  a^  score  tuQ\bkrs  oi 

wbtskev  punch  at  a  sittiAg,  .drfye  taoh 

dem  vfhfen  He  could  get  iti  an4Mdil»a. 

honour  and;  glory  ot»  qiwe  uppn  a  timfy 

killing  a  mau  in  adue)^,  ,  New*  it  S9 

happened  thai  pot  ons  nf  these  Jiooom«» 

pliabments  o£  Mr.  Mac  QilUcuddT  rer 

commfiidird  itself  to  tbe.  tender  heac^ 

of  Miss  Kathleen,  Bcgauji  ebe  dis^ 

liked  the  habits  of  Maq  GiUieuddyif 

she  disliked  the  ime  Ma«  GiUiepdd^ 

and  she  disliked  t|ie  man  .Mi|c  Gilo* 

cuddy »  '  In  sKprt»  Kat|44i)eiv  was>fouuA 

by  me  ;n  ths4  4uppy  oonditipa  wh|m» 

to  avoid  ialliitt  int^  th#-  dutcbea  01.^ 

nan  she  really  oated*  she  was  ready  to 
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think fagouqib)y)<>f  f^mm ifcAirsaihe 

indi^arepoe.rftC  .hecs  haam^iriie  woold 

not  \u^,  allikwedjitfsetf  t«  Uiink  o# 

for  4  moment  i^eo  .tbi^  wmi^rtapaft* 

her  .£si(^MraUe  |ig<^QiinrtMn.iowwJa 

mAMrose^fr^wUi  %h^,  fsmlftBOlilhatvik* 

loved. . m«.|nuchf  h»^*  thelt  ikf^  listed 

N(s(9'jG,iUieuddf  jDopin.  .  Thi»  i&«d^ 

one.Jniianeei.of  tke.nnpy.ir 

served  thiiowgh  Ufii^t  wpm; 

throfvs  oh^icfe  wbe%tl|ey  1 

iiji^ :tbe wajFof  .thoee* vbo /hawia  ibr 

tVim^esr.   Weill.  ^r^'-Suvdi^ 

Suudeiy.  I.  thiw«  eanelf  ka  tht 

girlja  .wajr'  m4  iMkom^ 

openly  wM^t^ut  of  the  ^peetiem  .it  wi* 

dom  Jbe^pened  that  l<aifl«ttei0itatt 

opportp^nily.af  4Qi<prmiiii'ihcfr  iC-lhe 

progresa.;of  mj.  pasaion  .fin  «  lie  ^ 

wiritiagv  atofled  ifi  her  mdi  MmmM 

in  the  squeeM.^aa  we  umtdomm'tm 

nUerjr  stairs.-     ta*  ahortt '  wken  «U 

Kfgan  ii.he  was  not  s»  oM:  thep^  ytm 

may  soyipoaat  Ae- be  it  now    fawnH  mm 

fipm  the  in«60poet(i€»  of  Ma.^daMgNai 

to  Ih^ow  -herself  awajr«pott  thia  gm^ 

AfifHm  oft  hia  chaiee^  ap4.irMa.tha 

hints;  pat  eertain'4pand  lit  nrert  frwn^ 

wS^.sre  .aUws.to  be*  km4  aattewsp 

sn^  iB^afeMthai  4h9«  waa 

ifi^.thp  a;ind.rbeteiee»  Mlia 

aad,  yooTihttnihle  jerfai»e»ihi> 

ii|digni^io«  toew.iP»lb#opdvaMfha 

Pfurei\tid.  jfagarlea  •  Q«slMDat9rt  ki 

caaes,  of  .three^eaiog^ta  throw  ~ 

the  ffindowr  ofigkrmglMrhia 

wbkh'  would  .hiiT«  haeiw  i  tpkttau 

mora .anl; t» .999 .body Ibsii  hia 

ing — and  of  cuttings  «her 

ahiUiJi^  waret  .all  M  dop 

flkjtcd  upon  pgoi^  Kalhleap»«ilh  the 

iaavitaMe  imUieal  icanU  oC 

haPiu^th»attMbiMli%  she  bad  bf 

iMae  Ibrased  for  wi^C.    To*«wi 

poor    girl    fv!ther 

alsq  to  .prevent  M  Uegm 

hok  oi  himielf  Iby  $nf 

thought  the  wisPMkwwv.wi*  t# 

uallara  .iftta  <  that  ^eoadaUo* 

beeomea  unidentlal  ia* pUi 

fa^eiupQQ.thclBf  Jttd  a»#aok>»tyi 

httiri  in  iJbe^  eopl  of!  the  wvan' 

thaoW  MWw'e'gMdfl»«alk 

te  SwMhir)s- Weill  wh<M  w«  f«a  a 

porarjrieiiitD  lipfa  % wrij^hail w» 

pWhmar<  (aa.  itha  .ralMrable  m 

irrereRfO*ly«alM,>whp  ' 

ofJ^IWM 

look  care  fea 
Sa  a>cry  pcmtcntiat^  |NWwri  ■MWifh 
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tle^  which  produced  no  answer  for  a 
cottiiaei%Mb  *Mle/  aittH^^Kil;  Mf^^eHby 
oil0UPck«iAiifiMaflcA''bekme'9d%fyKi' 
tlHit4r«i^eM  IkiPtlardgk* 'Of^ 'having  i)0'' 
pIli»0?Wh^««A  WAky'^f  h»«}si;'%heh' 
8hlittKr'<^«fi«ttift'  iHf  tflillbeir^d:^^^ '  Inlb-^ 
dftttlgtillMowhlfitlt  coMdin6^er''MiVt»" 
h^9^i^^^MS^ifii^  tOAf^^ttffiaiiityi" 
iuMn9l^»i  e^yiessiiigi'Mb  ^t^i^tii^tiW 

imt^iA  her*  fmsborM.  'i^Aeddrdite;^]^; 

of  ikmi49i«eg^iiltkifii>h  ftnrt'k^'h^MW: 
tAit«>wM>fNitch^  upl]4^weeti(ilre-«M* 
follo<w  mA  in^.  1'  A:^y'Wttfi;  a^p6^^ 
for'Bt»iQCerft«try>i|kM  hi»f  wife '^nd  ly^ 
witil  thefMH^ew^fHtfemiia'psiAihs  J^il' 
b^  InoplMedii'oh  %df  ^CUMOii^ce^;^ 
en«erdd  iMcetififdH^JhotAe'df' tlld*14^' 
neraUe  ffeiitiettitfd<ii^h^%i  ^)epe6ia€0iy 
of  kiiPbtesiittlg;  aud  I'  o^^^chitt^'tber- 
tMi  nh<Hiriai»irijilii«f»9  'Whh^ti'genei^uif ' 

gfiMichM loflgr  determined! tbr  biei'  fh« 
andsome^pe(rti<$ii  bf^  tiicr  htmdMM^' 
Miss  Reottm  'The'teoflntlfeig«4ieWe  vfdtf 
a  dirty Jdbg4iR>l^*  #^ted'«wr»f' tt  )fA^A- 
smell  and  daflknese^vi^M';  %et«?  fot^ 
lUgan'oouldiAoi'VMvtese^Ad'to  lidmtt^ 
two  sttefa  reproHaiM  intO'MS ^dw^lKAcO' 
hoiBei'w«  iMftid  the  plg^VM^e^'fti  hlsT 
dtnt^and^akhoQ^nd'eilwardfl  ^W 
honestly  eonlefls  ttt^yoiiv'^t^iiiHi  l^had- 
rather  at  that  *motA%ti&>MM-beefli;a^ 
where  elseu*  ^After  rtflliftg  hfyMlHii^ 
eje-hallB  half 'Out'«f  thei^ioiok&^^'kftd 
gnashing'  hts  r  teeth*  "wMf'  rii|fei'^he 
opened  a  battery  of  llilUn0sgiiie>  ilptM' 
us,  and  especiallf  iipeiti>m^'thM  mtgftt 
hare  iserved  m  re^menl'  of  fishwoiftefl 

Ibr  a  tweWemonth.  ' ^  '      -  ' 

<'  Heswore  ten  thousand  SittnredMih^ 
that  he  woidd  heref  give  tti'  a  fhri 
thmg ;  then,  thMr  he  would  'pay^  o\#' 
passage  to  Botany  Dayvwith  hfe  hearty 
curse  to  help  us  along ;  that*  he  would 
rather  hare  seen  his  daughter*  dead'  at 
lus  feet ;  that  as  she  had  made  her 
hed  so  ehe  might  Tiei  that  he  hkitf 
i^ared  her,  he  thought^  to  be  metlt  for 
xny  master,  but  thai  she  had  made 
dog's  meat  of  herself:  but  there  is  no 
oemion  io  repeat  all  theoldnavi^ 
swore  or  said.  The  most  hnportant 
part  of  the  interview  was,  when  he  had 
^xxtM  raging  and  crying  alternately 
over  the  hard  fate  of  his  daughter  in 
escaping  a  gentleman  rascal  and  mar* 
fyhig  an  honest  plebeian^  taming  to  a 
huge  iron  safe  built  in  the  wall,  and 
which  my  youthful  imagination  pie- 
tared  as  containing  all  the  treasures 


of  Ophir  and  Peru  to  boot,  he  inserted 
iittft'-fe^pr  oJ)^ot«cfe1tt1ihttten1fe  'Ur; 

KtmWxim^  tte^pd^a^otrs^^abtift  <# 

the-?tbri"lreJsi!#f  Wth  ^i^i^ffi^Vrt/ 
Kmi;  tWilock^d-'an  Ihber/dWjW'iUo 
orirorA',  bul^le^  dias^lV^  mx^^k  li&t: 
THfertl  dj>^ng'a1lt«e*kw^f  Wit,  ka 
ifaWetfredi^m  m  V*ry '^^trjfitt  bf  ^M 
wim;  '^m  MiM  k  '^h^f  ^6f  p^p^r« 


pa/'oT'  tne"g< 
anid^coirffcafly  ttf  tbto^ffanie^Bf '  W^lahd. 
Tal^feg  tH)rt 'thW'roU'  thffertldl^,^^he 
old  ftn^ir  ^feidH'^hem'-  i6'  aife^  acc6ni. 
p^b!^  %ith'  a' tissue  bf  k1>tisiv^'M. 
giidg'e/sfudb'as  Wad  bey6nd  th^ pafii^e^ 
<HF  Job  Wtn^lf  f6  ba/^  s^ibifrftlAiHd  in: 
sa^cei'  ^m  )i<m' irm  tireMng^litt^ 
tern  ^U"thVtiaie,'  jMf  ii^^lifiSsf  ?ej«aif 
rfy/elf,<itif*I  seriously m^diWeed'forcf. 
ing'thfe  VibKnotej? dbWn^'Ktd'  tfirtat^ 
ratftei^'»ah'^eccentr'Wlriefhddi'  Trntist 

adttiir;  of  •pwetii^^pfttH^i*'  ift^  \m 

cfrcnWifan^'-  "^'^  '  •"  'i'^-*"-  ''  • -^ 


tb'lWeif  a- «viP tdngu^  in  ]H>W  IfeAC 

IWcffllect-ybtf^Witie  ipboi^-lio^'OTi^ 

yijiifieff/  atitf  remtob^  tbaV*feW% 
tb'.t!ib"Mheiii-t!h^'bf  th^Sfest;^^^ 
ri^oHfbt^d  ibeif'lgQr^'^ne  thb'  MTac 
GRfficftffd^' held  the'tftfe^bb.'  ''Ybti, 
nArlaiii^b,  t^^^,  ^i'th^  fkdilly  pfitfe 
of  %  groefer'& '^o^ttiartj^ii^d'  rbttpfe't 
lA*o^°tod*  Wi6fi^  of  'the  woria  to  h% 
^ty  bf'stieW  tHIWildii  ^^fBlIy^^  tfijk 

tv^ey'  chiW  ^ft^j('  iri'tMjJ^t  of 'ihe 
cbtrtttm^ndt  -ftH'to  fetjf  ctiffi^  ttbfefss 
tfifeii**  fttWlJr  pedigt^a^'Kive  1J«<A  pi^- 
T^bfely-^irtteWd^'ffi^fkc^y 'ftf  6*ch 
dtb^r.""  I  dan'<''«dl;  I-«ta"stor^;  ivKy 
tWs  'fcH6ul«"W^if6,  uWe^^tltet  pcfofp^e 
ifefwf  1)i4V^ '-  '^ombthiilg ' tty  brn^  on^  and 
m,ii  teh^e  ^tf^^  hPud'  moHev'  thi^t 
itttei'ttkeV  ^IW  Mood; aAdT hear 
Wtbij  'feAtte  'Wlty  In  ^kir^^br  '^tioun- 
trtesV  '  «<<weTcr; 'ttiht^  ttefHi#r-here 
n«rfhere?%y  wlffe}  %hb*hkd's6ib!i 
8etfe^^ntyr^«4eh^tilh(Rng%er  ^^t^Htthe 
riiMrtiid^rfee^thlfc  gi^tt  tx^W^erlk- 
m^j  ittltr»o«ea  ahd'prtff^d  ftnHbef 
hMlHrre^/^  Bbf^IWa^^l^rtHt^ednot 
t6  ^<|!tf  thV  Md  ^imvLt  kh'  ^hinHtiOn 
of 'rtV  <^iih=  brfd*.  •  iiajkitf'  ^own 
th^'hot^i  ^imtftt^F^ad'^gf&n^d  at  suf- 
fici^irtlf  6nly '^'.isiiettirfn'.tHat  fliey 
^petoid  to  be^l>atik  p6«t  Bills  fbr  9 
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thousand  each»  (not  bank  notes,  you 
will  recollect^  I  told  my  father-in-law 
that  I  despised  him  and  his  money, 
that  I  was  as  good  a  man  as  himsclfj 
and  would  one  day  prove  it  to  the 
world,  with  much  more  nonsense  of 
the  same  description.  The  old  fellow 
appeared  ready  enough  to  take  me  at 
my  word,  and  was  about  to  clutch  the 
liioney,  when  my  discreet  spouse,  to 
whose  good  sense  and  discretion  in 
worldlv  matters,  as  well  as  to  her 
aftoction  and  duty  towards  me,  I  am 
indebted  for  every  thing  I  have,  stepped 
forward,  quietly  fuldt^d  up  the  notes, 
and  put  them  in  her  reticule.  When 
the  old  gentleman  observed  this,  he 
stormed  and  raged  more  furiously 
than  ever — called  us  beggars  who  had 
come  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
rob  him,  and  so  on.  Getting  tired 
of  the  transaction,  my  wife,  who  had 
repeatedly  asked  liiai  for  his  blessing, 
which  he  brutally  refused,  took  my 
arm,  and  wo  left  the  place,  not  by  any 
means  satisfied  with  our  riception,  but 
consoling  ourselves  with  the  reflection 
that  three  thousand  pounds  would  take 
the  sharp  edge  off  our  misfortunes, 
and  enable  me  to  start,  with  reason- 
able prospects  of  success,  in  some 
respectable  line  of  business.  Wc  re- 
turned, therefore,  to  our  temporary 
home,  where,  while  my  wife  made  ar- 
rangements for  eulcrtainin:^  a  few 
humble  friends  who  were  expected 
that  evening,  I  went  out  to  complete 
a  negotiation  I  had  formed  with  a 
respectable  man  in  my  lino  of  busi- 
ness for  a  pcirtnership  on  advantageous 
terms,  which  I  had  brought,  in  anti- 
cipation of  the  prosj>ccts  1  had  from 
inv  father-in-law,  almost  to  a  oonclu- 
sion.  As  I  was  anxious  to  !>ett]e  and 
gat  to  work  at  <ince,  I  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  my  future  ]jartner  on  the 
in;$tant,  binding  myself  to  i)ut  two 
thousand  pounds  into  the  concern,  in 
return  for  which  and  my  personal  ex- 
ertions, I  wiis  to  have  one-third  of  the 
nett  profits,  to  be  increased  to  one- 
half  on  the  payment,  within  ten  years, 
of  another  like  sum.  Delighted  at 
having  thus  secured  a  prospect  of 
resiK'ctably  maintaining  my  family, 
and  of  justifying  the  good  opinion  1 
had  obtained  from  tho«e  that  knew 
me,  1  returned  home  with  that  light- 
hearted  siitisfaction  a  man  feels  when 
he  kuov>'&  he  means  tu  do  well,  and 
kces  a  prospect  of  doing  >nc\V.    \vi 


the  course  of  the  evening  our  friendi, 
or  rather,  I  should  say,  my  friends— 
for  none  of  the  Regan  connexion  would 
condescend  to  have  any  thin^  to  do 
with  us — dropped  in  to  tea.     We  were 
very  merry   and   comfortable,    when 
a  knock  at  the  hall-door  announced 
some  unexpected  guest,  whom  I  went 
out  to  receive  and  welcome.  Judge  my 
surprise  when,  on  opening  the  door,  I 
encountered  full  butt  the  lean,  half* 
starved,  skinny  visage  of  a  maiden  sis- 
ter of  my  father-in-law,  who,  since  the 
death  of  Kathleen's  mother,  had  kept 
house  for  him,  and  was  currently  be- 
lieved to  be  as  great  an  old  ktii/e  and 
miser  as  himself.    God  knows  I  would 
rather  have  seen  any  body  else,  but 
my  heart  was  open,  and  receiving  the 
old  woman  as  a  sort  of  fl:^  of  truce, 
opening  a  prospect  of  reconciliation 
with  the  old  btfy,  I  called  my  wife, 
who  led  her  to  our  apartment,  made 
her  lay  aside  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  and 
join  our  friends  in  the  drawing-room ; 
which  she  accordingly  did,  much  to  the 
gratification  of    Kathleen,  who    felt 
bitterly  the  way  in  which  her  relatives 
had  treated  her,  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  she  practically  asserted  a 
preference  for  the  man  of  her  choice. 
The  presence,  unexpected  though  it 
was,  of  her  aunt,  was  an  indication  to 
mv  friends  that  her  friends  had  not 
altogether  disowned  her,  and  as  such 
she  gladly  received  it.    We  passed  the 
evening  very  pleasantly — my  wife  and 
myself  losing  a  rubber  or  two  to  old 
Miss   Regan,  who,  all  we   could  do, 
would  take  her  departure  before  sup- 
per, promising  her  best  interest  with 
my  wife's  father  for  a  complete  and 
perfect  reconciliation.     At  long  and 
at  last,  our  friends  retired,  while  we 
sjit  chatting,  as  new  married  couples 
will,  upon  various  matters  trifling  in 
theujselvcs,  but  to  us  of  great  impor- 
tance.    When  we  had  determined  to 
retire   for    the    night,  Kathleen    be- 
thought her  of  her  reticulu  and  the 
money  it  contained,  and  went  to  bring 
it  me  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  it 
in  some  plaee  of  greater  security  :  re- 
turning with  a  pallid  face,  flushed  eye, 
and  (piivering  lip,  I  asked  what  could 
be  the  matter;  she  replied  by  turniitg 
the  reticule  in>ide  nut  before  mv  eves. 
There  it  was,  but  the  precious  liulng. 

Tin:  MOXLY,  WAS  OONE. 

"  We  searched,  as  you  may  suppose, 
>a.Y  Axv^^^i^ w,V:k\^\i  -Aud  low — the  money 
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.WM  nowl)«ra  to  b«  found.  There  was 
Xko  reason  for  supposing  that  it  had 
been  lost  on  the  way  from  my  father- 
in-law's  to  our  own  home*  nor  had 
.any  one  gained  entrance  into  the  bed- 
room before  or  after  our  friends,  who 
had  that  evening  favoured  us  with 
their  company. 

<<  One  only  means  of  accounting  for 
its  disappearance  remained,  namely, 
.that  some  of  our  guests  had  eased  us 
.of  all  our  little  store ;  neither  dare  hint 
the  suspicion  to  the  other.  Kathleen 
in  her  heart  surmised  that  some  of  my 
relations,  who  were  not  over-incum- 
bered  with  worldly  wealth,  had  taken 
the  liberty  of  making  their  fortune  by 
a  short  cut,  and  I  returned  the  com- 
pliment by  letting  the  whole  weight  of 
ray  suspicion  fall,  I  know  not  how 
truly,  upon  that  old  withered  haff,  Miss 
Regan.  However,  you  may  judge  our 
surprise  and  despair  ;  but  you  may 
not  do  any  such  thing :  nobody  that 
has  not  gained  a  wife  and  lost  her  for- 
.tune  in  an  hour  can  form  the  slightest 
jdotion  of  our  pitiable  condition. 
Bound  no  later  than  that  very  day  in 
.an  engagement  which  I  could  not  fulfil, 
having  relinquished  the  situation  upon 
which  I  depended  for  present  bread, 
and  utterly  bereft  of  means  wherewith 
to  encounter  the  dreaded  future,  it  is 
unpossihle  for  you  or  any  man  to 
imagine  the  despair  which  filled  our 
hearts — despair  in  my  case  the  more 
poignant,  because  mingled  with  un- 
availing rage.  I  stormed,  I  swore, 
I  was  on  the  point  of  rushing,  in  a 
parozyim  of  fury,  to  the  house  of  old 
Began,  and  tearing  him,  on  bare  sus- 
picion, to  pieces ;  in  an  instant  after  I 
determined  to  fly  with  my  wife  that 
very  night  from  the  town,  sooner  than 
encounter  the  disgrace  and  misery 
4hat  awaited  me  at  every  turn.  In 
short,  while  my  poor  wife  wept,  and 
consoled,  or  endeavoured  to  console 
me,  I  formed  a  thousand  reckless 
schemes^  and  abandoned  them  as  soon 
as  formed  ;  for  it  is  the  peculiar  attri- 
bute of  great  misfortunes  to  deprive 
the  sufferer  of  the  means  of  escaping 
their  consequences,  as  a  stunning  blow 
deprives  the  wayfarer  of  consciousness^ 
rendering  him  an  easy  prey  to  those 
who  lay  in  wait  to  take  his  money  or 
his  life.  However,  after  a  night  of 
agony,  the  morning  came,  and  if  with 
it  came  not  coo,l  reflection,  at  least  my 
better-  sature  triumpb«4  &o  far  over 


my  passion  as  to  induce  me  to  >  outface 
ill  fortune,  and  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  bargain.  But  here  new  and  un- 
foreseen troubles  awaited  me.  When 
I  stated  my  unfortunate  case  to  the 
party  with  whom  I  had  the  day  before 
entered  into  a  written  agreement  of 
co-partnership,  his  only  reply  was  the 
intimation  of  his  intention  to  take  im- 
mediate proceedings  to  compel  me  to 
the  fulfilment  of  my  agreement*  My 
wife  went  to  her  father  with  a  recital 
of  her  misfortune,  was  laughed  at  and 
almost  insulted.  The  story  soon  got 
wind,  and  while  the  magnanimity  of 
old  Regan  giving  his  undutiful  daugh- 
ter, who  had  refused  to  marry  a  Mac 
Gillicuddy,  the  liberal  fortune  of  three 
thousand  pound-s,  was  every  where 
applauded,  the  fact  of  the  money  having 
been  stolen  was  altogether  disbelieved ; 
the  general  impression  being  that  I 
had  trumped  up  this  plausible  tale  for 
the  purpose  of  extorting  more  money 
from  the  benevolent  old  gentleman. 
When  this  prejudice  became  general, 
as  it  speedily  did,  I  found  that  my 
former  employer  refused  to  receive  me 
again  into  his  establishment,  and  as  I 
met  with  equal  difficulty  in  every  other 
quarter,  the  prospect  of  starvation 
stared  me  in  the  face,  and  probably 
that  would  have  been  my  lot,  if  I  had 
not  luckily  been  arrested  for  debt, 
and  thrown  into  the  city  jail,  where  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  in  that 
excellent  man,  and  member  of  an  ex- 
cellent family,  who  dined  with  us  to- 
day, and  who  was  a  member  of  the 
jail  committee,  a  sympathizing  and 
active  friend.  To  him  I  related  my 
melancholy  case,  and  he  implicitly  be- 
lieved it.  He  gave  me  his  best  advice 
as  to  my  future  conduct,  and  what 
was  of  no  less  importance,  released  me 
from  prison,  and  gave  me  temporary 
employment.  All  attempts  to  recover 
the  money  proved  fruitless.  Even  if 
we  could  have  thrown  strong  suspicion 
upon  any  of  the  party  at  my  house  on 
the  evening  of  the  theft,  we  could  have 
done  nothing,  my  wife  and  I  being 
equally  ignorant  of  the  numbers  of  the 
bank  post  bills,  and  of  the  name  of  the 
person  to  whose  order  they  were  made 
payable.  Still  I  Bad  that  strong  con- 
viction impressed  upon  my  mind  that 
the  robbery  was  contrived  by  my 
worthy  father-in-law,  and  executed  by 
bis  sister.  My  own  relatives,  who 
were  the  only  other  persons  present 
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on  that  memorable  night,  I  knew 
though  they  were  poor  to  be  honest. 
But  what  was  the  use  of  conviction  in 
my  mind,  if  I  could  not  procure  con- 
viction  in  a  court  of  justice ;  and  even 
that,  had  I  the  proof  re<}uisite  to  ob- 
tain it|  would  be  such  a  disgrace  to  my 
wife  that  it  is  more  than  probable  I 
should  not  have  had  the  courage  to 
bring  the  matter  to  trial.  Thus  I  was 
fun  to  pocket  the  injuryi  and  since  the 
world  m  general  refiised  to  believe 
that  I  had  sustained  the  loss,  regretted 
that  I  had  ever  mentioned  it.  The 
whole  scope  and  end  of  my  existence 
since  then  has  been  to  repair  it,  with 
what  success  you  may  partly  judge 
irom  the  appearance  of  my  place  of 
business.  In  fact  after  the  first  burst 
of  passion  for  my  lou  was  past,  my 
energies  were  nerved  to  an  exertion 
that  without  it  I  probably  should  never 
have  attempted.  I  was  determined 
to  justify  to  an  unbelieving  world  not 
only  my  character  but  my  talent,  and 
instead  of  sinking  under  my  misfor- 
tune, I  determined  to  succeed  in  spite 
of  it.  You  may  suppo^  my  wife  and 
I  lived  very  humbly  for  some  years, 
but  our  poverty  never  was  embittered 
by  any  vain  altercations  or  conten- 
tions; she  always  behaved  to  me  in 
the  most  dutiful  and  affectionate  man* 
ner,  and  I  discovered  at  once  that 
though  I  had  lost  my  wife's  fortune,  I 
had  gained  a  fortune  in  my  wife.  A 
few  years  saw  mv  character  so  far  re- 
established that  1  had  sufficient  credit 
to  establish  myself  in  business  in  a 
small  way.  What  with  industry  and 
good  fortune  I  had  a  very  fair  con- 
nexion, and  Anally,  joining  with  my 
friend  Murphy  in  some  speculation,  I 
made  a  little  money,  which  enabled  me 
to  remove  to  this  more  eommodioas 
situation.  I  need  not  say  that  my 
worthy  father-in-law  and  I  bad  no 
further  intercourse:  ha  married  a 
second  time  soon  after  my  affair,  and 
the  Toung  ladies  you  saw  on  the  parade 
are  bis  dauffhters  by  thb  second  mar- 
riage. He  nas  grown  in  wealth  aban* 
dantly  since  then,  but  bears  a  rather 
suspected  character.  If  indeed  be 
plays  off  such  tricks  on  others,  as  I 
suspect  he  did  on  me,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  is  better  known 
than  trusted.  You  may  suppose  that 
althongh  I  was  now  above  want,  and 
had  every  nroepect  of  decently  main- 
taining ana  bnngmg  up  my  fanily« 


the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the 
three  thousand  poun(U  ever  and  anon 
recurred  to  my  memory.    Often  and 
often  did  I  dream  that  I  had  discoverwi 
the  numbers,  a^4  the  name  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  bills  were  payable. 
I  thought  of  every  odd  name  and  odd 
number,  but  I  never  could  make  any 
approach  towards   satisiying    mj%cU 
upon  the  subject     1  dare  say,  captain, 
if  yon  are  fond  of  mnsic,yon  may  somew 
time  or  other  have  heaitl  a  tune  with- 
out recollecting  when  or  where,  whic^ 
you  are  anxious  to  recall,  bnt  in  vata. 
In  this  way  exactly  was  I  often  at- 
tempting  to  recover  the  narticulars  r»f 
the  Bank  bills  which  I  Mad  oertaiMl^ 
looked  upoHt  as  I  thought  with  aaB* 
dent  attention,  so  ftr  as  eyes  were  eo»> 
cerned,  but  which  failed  of  iropreasiofi 
upon  my  memory,  because  of  the  agi- 
tation in  which  mv  mind  vaa  k«pc 
during  our   short  mterriew,  1^  the 
ihmg  Khanging  of  my  worthy  ntlite- 
in-law.     when  1  was  musing  in  tkb 
way  one  afternoon,  the  tboii^lit  soii- 
denly  struck  me  that  the  books  of  tbt 
bank  of  Ireland  might  alfbrd  mo  aoai 
information,  if  I  could  gab  aceeM  t* 
them.  The  number  of  ttrousand  pound 
bank  notes  and  bills  issued  I  knew  tmm 
be  comparatively  small,  and  as  tbt«» 
must  necessarily,  in  the  ordinary  eeorv 
of  circulation,  reappear  at  the  Baa^  m 
a  greater  or  less  time,  I  coodoM 
that  by  ascertaining  the  career  of  Uv 
particular  notes  in  oueetioo,  one  arigte 
track  the  thief.    But  here  again  1 
knew  I  would  be  met  m  the  first  in- 
stance with  a  demand  oithepar^emJbn 
of  ror  missing  notes;    these  I  wa» 
utterly   unprepared  to  tmviah^ 
here  again  I  was  at  fault 
<'  However,  my  trusty  IKeod  aa41 
factor  going  to  DuUm  oo  basinna,  I 
took  that  opportunity  of  aoooasneovt^ 
a  man  so  justly  respected^  In  the  bfe 
that  the  Bank  might  aflbrd  mm  m^ 
adviee  to  guide  my  inveat^gaiMs  i/r 
the  future,  if  they  oooM  a&ri  w» 
satis&cUiry  answer  to  Iny  iminiiisa  fcr 
the  preteot  Arrived  in  0«hli%  I  wmm 
introdoeed  to  the  Directors  by  mn 
worthy  friendfWfao  aiiaw«w4  Csr  ■/ 
respectability,  aCatiqg  my  oaso  with  a 
benevolent  earoestaces  that  woo 
the  hearta  of  thoae  who  heard 
so  far  that  orders  wcra 
issued  to  the  Sectetaiy  to  give 
haSity  to  my  inqniry*    On 
tion  of  the  hank  hooka  Ibr  a 
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\(kr«>'  AM  Ap«i<«t?iti  yrlifcTi  t  need 'oot  for  jou  wOt  forgive  me'if^  t^aj  kU 

i€\t  foii'btctSiartcA  M  ^6<t   deal  of  kn  extmordinarj  OMpe^  struck  109,011 

tromie'and  fl|(Igtie,  ire  <jUc6vered  that  the  instant  with  a  forcf  tballeft  mcno 

aVI  the 'bAfil^'tiotes  and  poit' hills  of ^he  doubt  of  n^y  being  in  th^  rigbtt  as 

'  atnotmV  of 'Hi\e  th<^tt!(and  pounds  nad  .that  of  the  pay«e  ofthe.  u^liiclfj  bU(i  ; 

i^Matodly  pas$cd  through  A\e  handa  of  on  the  Inmot^  a^  ^ou  may  hftve  Qb* 

*thi  'comtianf,  $ate  nrnd  exerpi  three ;  servod«   I  left  yoi^  and  \fi  4n  hour 

Yhestf  irere  post   bllli,  but  to  whose  '  ^tervai\is  was  ot^  mj  wf  to  Dubllii» 

di^r  (iifTabTe  I  was  not, allowed  to  be  where  t^e  directors,  aftisfiod  by  the 

I^Aa^^^..    t>  l.>l  •  Va        *•_ ik.t^^  A 


inlbrmetf.  ,    ,  , 

'  ••  TM  dedsfoii  of  thA  directors  upon 
fh«  t9ie  wis  that  if  tht-sc  bUls  did  not 
re-i^ear  "la  clrcutaflon,  and  that  I 
touSt  dftertain  the  nffnte  of  the  ^r^^ 
id  whom  they  xrre  made  payuhl^f  with- 


^  Ifst  proof  in  nyr  |ioWi^r  of  the  cprrect- 
neM  of  my  stateipeiUf  handsomely  piid 
nv?  three  thousand  pouoda  ie  catht 
SMbject  c^ily  to  the  contiiweinq^  of  the 
bUU  ever  beinff^  p^seatetftQ  them  for 
pa\'ment»  of  wnioh  I  need'  hardly 


loy* 


not  whl^h  ^iho  Directors  did  udt  leel  I  navo  pot^the  Ic^t  apprehenaiom 
Ju5trf|ed*in  gmng  liirthur,  they'  would  *'  Ypu  wiUagr^et  captain,  that  I  wiu 
a;;a]n  take  m)'  caije  into  thf>ir  favour-  ,  not,  aayjOK  V^  niuch  when  I  deckred 
able  coo^Iderntl(|n ;  and  w^th  this  that  my  ftfr^unate  meeting  with  you 
answer  J  rethred  to  my  business.^  The     was  one  of  the  luckiest  ws  of  my  life  ; 

ami  I  hope  the  case  of  AladeifA,  and 
the  few  bpxes  91  QiKiu^  vhich  I  hare  to 
apologise  jTor  senoioff  without  orders  lo 
your ,  quarters,  wi^  not  taste  vorae 
when  fou  .reOect  that  you  have, 
althouuA  unconsciously,  been  t^e  meaiis 
of  enaiiluv?  me  to  recover/  my  loQg. 
lost    and   loQg  unhoped-for    tiu^b 

TUQOSANP  fOV^n  MOTM, 

**  Andnowj  if  you  will  tale  Another 


ffvfh  o/fhe  matter,  f|  hen  1  found  tYiat 
tht>s«,  bills  were  not  m  circulation  like 
all  ^tliefSi  HaAlied  upon  me  at  once. 
T  conchided/how  l^r  right  or  wrong 
you  mAj*  be  able  to  jud^e,  that  old 
Kegan,  m  the  agitation  of  the  moment, 
ina  the  darkness  of  his  countjf^-house, 
hadgttcn  me  ^t  bil|s  instviid  ofbank* 
noft^s,  kndf  oiv  jSnding  tncm  c^ce  mq^ 
In  Ids  pofsrssiony  tnroMgh  ^he  ligb|- 
flngefed  ^xlenty^of  his  sister,  Icneir 
fbit  to  irurthem  in  circulation  wpuld 
IneTitaVfy,  ^ner  or  latcr^  Vring  home 
'to'  UV  own  door  the  Vobbery  and  its 
c6!^o<}tieuces.  .  Although  I  was  no 
richer  than  b<^fore,  it  w^a  a  great  satis- 
t^Xttix  to  me  i^,  know  tlia^  the  q$1 
rogne  haf(  not  been  able  to  rfap  tbe 
reward  of  his  infkmy,  but  11  as  obliged 
to  dptroy  the  billsy  as  doubtless  he 
llad  done,  to  avoid  detection  |uq4 
pcmishment        ,  ^  « 

**Xo  Jf»f  forluna^e'amval  I  afi  in- 
debted Tor  being  thr<^  thousand  pounds 
rkher  this  day  than  )  was  this  di^ 
tlirve  weclis.  ^  our  cxtrMrdinaryoame, 


flasa  of  wine,  ^aytaiiv,  wp  wiU  join  tie 
L^es«**  I, 

,  We  did  ao-f-A.pIeaa^nt  party^  which 
was  not.mv.Ust  mider  that  hoepitaUe 
f  oof,  enabled  me  to  ,  know  that  ay 
friend  the  grower  had  no(  said  %  woid 
.of  his  wife  that  ^m*  i^  the  fiut,  aa 
w«^  aa  to  (mi  aUA  to  recQmmei«l 
McCarthy,  noir  an  emiaent  merehant» 
to  all  mv  military  frienda  ia  Cork,  aa 
a  devilish  hooeat  fellow.  By  the  way, 
.1  have  but  one  bottle  of  Jut  famoi^ 
Madeira  left,  imd  aa  I  think  I  never 
l^fore  wrote  ao  nmoh  at  «  atreto)u 
with  your  ^rmisaion,  good-nntved 
reader,  we  will  finish  it« 


••  •  • 
•  •      • 


1 1 


•  * 
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DiseuMujitt,  mt  eonfeM,  we  luiTe  no 
gTMt  fancy  fer — **  rerelatioiw"  are 
to  us  not  only  oflfimshre^  bat  doll ;  and 
witk  IT  possible  a  more  decided 
distaste  we  repudiate  tbe  prolix  apolo- 
cies  of  a  perlonet  ofltcial,  who  seeks, 
ly  throwing  onen  the  ledgers  of  hb 
iniqnitoiis  eralY»  to  beget  an  inter« 
est  tn  deceits  chieaneryy  and  efpo* 
'Wage^  because  of  its  tngemritj.  AH 
this  we  not  only  dislike^  bat  nnhe- 
sitating^^  eoadeoin;  and  ft  is  only 
where,  m  the  eoorse  of  the  tedioos 
**  shewing  up,"  the  aathor  com^s  in- 
vokuitarify  to  snbjeets  haTiwan  in- 
terest in  themsetres  distinct  from  his 
ipterferenee  with  them,  that  we  are 
glad  to  accept  the  taformation,  thoi^ 
with  the  drawback  of  a  mvddy  me- 
dimn,  and  in  ayailing  oursdcves  of  it 
shot  oar  eyes  to  the  way  we  have  come 
at  it. 

While  we  thos  strongly  and  unho- 
sitatingly  gire  this  opinion,  we  do  not 
mean  to  £nT  that  to  certain  persons 
umd  parties  the  statistics  of  crime  and 
infamy  may  be  both  profitable  and 
interesting*  Trotlw  wider  any  cir- 
CMMlanees,  Is  worth  gathering  op; 
and  if  the  object  of  the  search  be  ntr 
and  proper,  we  hare  no  right  to  ob- 
jeet  to  the  opening  of  the  sewers  of 
•societT,  thoogh  erery  rij^ht  to  remore 
.owseifet  as  Ihr  as  jMssible  from  be* 
M^iy  the  di^gosting  ittvestigation. 
it  is  the  inter fcrence  or  mere  enrioeity 
osi  sneh  occasions  we  dsnonnco— jnst 
as  we  disapprore  of  tiie  taste  for  re- 
coiling studies^  where  it  only  erinceB 
« natfival^  or  pwhaus  we  should  say, 
diseased  appetite  wt  the  horriblk 
Anatomr,  for  instance,  in  the  pursuit 
of  surg^od  investigation,  is  a  noble 
and  important  study.  We  are  ready 
to  admit  the  frequenter  of  the  dissect- 
ing-room not  only  to  toleration  but 
approval,  when  the  loathsome  apart- 
ment forms  the  porch,  if  we  may  so 
call  it,  to  the  sick  chamber — ^the  school 
in  which  the  practitioner  makes  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  means  of  re- 
lieving  human    suflRiring*      But    an 


amateor  tarn  for  the  dead  soljcet 
we  confess  we  shudder  a^  on  the  score 
of  the  natural  ant^athies  and  nafnral 
preelections  of  mankind ;  and  sre  al- 
ways glad  to  see  it  a  strogsle,  •vcn 
in  the  most  charitable  ami  phflsa 
thropic  person,  to  come  in  contact  wftik 
what  is  wisely  left  by  the  great  Ma- 
nager behind  the  scenes  of  aatvn  and 
ordinary  observation. 

There  is  a  peculiar  tasta  a  Ae 
French  nation  for  the  morbid  sens- 
tiny  we  have  been  describiai^  ex- 
tending not  only  to  poBtics  and  the 
social  system,  but  to  romanoc^  P^m^ 
— we  had  almost  said  rel^poii.  Tins 
craving  for  unnatural  stimulaa  loads 
them  to  love  the  monstrositica  of 
nature,  and  the  evisceration  of  tha 
human  economy ;  and  they  art  ever 
on  the  gape,  like  a  shark  under  «  sUp, 
to  swallow  whatever  is  loalfaiagly  r^ 
jected  by  the  above-board  mcCiam  of 
the  healthy  portion  f:^  mankind.  The 
existence  or  this  diseased  prupausiti 
has,  of  course,  the  tendency  to  draw 
forth  what  wiD  feed  it,  and 
ingly  m  France,  and  in  rrautt 
are  to  be  found  a  dassof  worita 
have  attained  a  certain  d^grca  of 
pularity,  while  they  ponder  to  soca  a 
taste.  Tbe  book  bdbre  m»  w  v«»> 
ture  to  say,  would  never  hat*  bosn 
tolerated  in  England,  on  tkb  and  ea 
many  other  aeeonnCs.  It  fciijg^^ 
the  people  it  comes  amongst.  If  ct- 
hibiting  how  they  havo  bees  tha  e^ 
Jeots  of  surveillance,  nko  wk^ 
ii^  half  hoerty,  whoeo  hcopcr 
him  throHfh  the  streets;  it  half  f«^ 
veals  tne  manmac^eot-mamoaa 
on  which  politics  and  parties, 
ters  and  governments,  plaoem 
Dortieulitrgf  have  eiisiad  Irons  tW 
last  revolution ;  and  it  dtrnlayi  a 
gree  of  overwhelming  cgoCia 
even  in  the  Ihthcriaad  of  v 
scarcelv  ondsrstaad  heiqg  ^ 
the  puhlio  for  a  moment, 
fourths  of  the  prolix 
refutation,  on  the  part  of  their 
of  varioas  attacks,  priadpaBy 
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paper  ones,  upon  kirn  and  his  achni- 
Btstration ;  entering  into  tedioits  de- 
tails of  transactions,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  which  can  be  of  no  interest 
bat  to  the  parties  concerned,  and 
exhibiting  at  length  folios  of  news- 
paper scarrilitjy  of  which  we  know  not 
which  the  style  or  the  matter  are  the 
more  contemptible.  Let  us,  however, 
folfil  our  promise,  and  cntl  irom  this 
wilderness  the  few  grains  that  chance, 
not  cnltiTation,  has  scattered  over  it. 

M.  Gfsqnet  informs  us  that  he  was 
born  at  Vezin,  in  the  department  of 
the  Moselle,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1792, 
of  an  obscure  and  indigent  family. 
His  father  was  a  custom-honse  ofBcei' ; 
ind  although  he  tefts  us  that  his  edu- 
cation was  at  first  confined  to  the  incul- 
cation of  patriotism,  and  a  love  of 
honour  and  probity,  we  may  well  sup- 
pose that  he  imbibed,  along  with  these, 
some  small  share  of  the  shrewdness 
and  cunning  which  are  generally  en- 
ffendered  by  such  an  employment  as 
Kis  father's.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
removed  to  Paris  to  fill  the  situafion  of 
copying  clerk  m  the  great  banking 
house  of  MM.  Perier  Pr^res,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  famous  Casimir 
Perier. 

One  Sunday  morning  the  future 
minister,  finding  the  young  clerk  in 
his  bureau,  thought  he  would  ask  hrm 
A  question  or  two  relative  to  the  books 
of  the  estabfishment  and  the  accounts 
entered  in  them.  The  following  con- 
versation ensued  :^. 

••  •  M.  Oisquet/  said  PA-ier,  « how 
do  we  stand'  with  M.  A.  7'  RepFy — 
'  He  owe»  as  35,0fX)  frsncjt,  of  which 
15^009  are  payable  the  26th  instant, 
10,OQD  the  29th«  aad  10,OOa  on  the  lOlh 
of  next  month. '-^<  And  ML  B.  what  m 
the  siate  oC  hie  aceomnt  7'_  *  He  baa 
auule  use  of  the  full  amount  of  his  cre- 
dit ;  he  owes  us  150,000  francs,  of  which 
£0,000  win  bepayable  on  the  tOth  No- 
vember, 50,000  the  25th  of  the  same 
month,  and  50^,00Othe  20th  of  December. 
<  And  M.  C.  ?*— '  His  debt  araomits  to 
90,060  francs ;  but  he  has  placed  sueh 
and  s«oh  roods  hi  owr  handb  as  so  maeh 
▼ahie,  wmch  redaeee  our  balance  to 
£8,000  francs.  The  remainiDg  dO^OOO 
are  composed  of  our  acceptances  di- 
vided thus :— 21,000  francs  on  the  5th 
of  November,  16,000on  the  lAth,  20,000 
on  the  14th  of  ]>eeember,  15,000  on  the 
^dy  and  15,000  on  the  5th  of  /anuary.  ^ 


«•» 


The  result  of  tU»  sod  other  such 


interview!^  was,  IhaC  the  hanker  be« 
came  sensible  of  the  extent  of  the 
clerk's  abilities,  and  the  value  of  his 
services,  and  took  htm  b^  degi^s  Into 
more  intimate  connexion,  whni^  endMl 
in  a  partnership  that  was  only  dis- 
solved when  Gisquet  was  suffidently 
advanced  to  set  up  for  himself.  This 
occurre<{in  1825.  Meantime  Gisquet 
had  proved  himself  too  shrewd  a  man 
of  business  not  to  be  had  recourse  to 
in  more  important  matters;  and  hia 
contintted  intimacj  with  Caftnaiir 
Perier  led  htm  naturally  to  aparti* 
cipation  in  the  eontiiraed  poKticiifplot<' 
ting  which,  in  the  ten  years  precedh^ 
1830,  prepared  France  for  the  event, 
which  then  apparentfy  so  unexpectedfy 
revolutionized  her.  We  find  him,  at 
the  close  of  that  period,  one  of  the 
most  confidential  of  the  conspirators/ 
At  bis  house  took  place  most  of  ther 
conclave  assemblies  which  dmring  the 
*^  three  days"  usurped  the  ftxncnonsy 
if  not  the  name,  of  the  govermng^ 
council  of  the  nafion)  oikI  during 
that  momentous  period  were  displayed 
those  peculisf  talents  which,  with  a 
questionable  disthiction,  pointed  him 
out  for  the  post  afrerwards  assigned 
to  him,  that  of  prefect  of  pofice. 
There  was,  indeed,  we  must  adittit# 
considerable  tact  displayed  kk  ih4 
ehoice  of  puMfc  osen  at  that  time,  aa 
affairs  siibstded  mto  order  agaia-^n 
re^ence  in  making  appointments  ler 
the  characters  and  capabilitieB  of  the 
appeinted,  as  they  had  been  tested  in 
the  furnace  of  revolutiow,  of  rather 
a  permismoA  to  men  to  remain 
where  they  were  foxmd  deposited  oH 
the  subsiding  of  the  popular  tfood,  so 
that  they  mtght  emhaa^k,  as  it  Wer^, 
the  stream,  by  the  tnrbuleneo  of  which 
they  had  been  caet  up  from  fihe  bottom 
of  society.  Such  ii^  certainly,  one  of 
the  advanta^  of  revolotion,  an  ad« 
vantage  which  must  htf  felinquished 
ill  qmet  timee,  when  So  little  oppor- 
tnnlty  occurs  of  forming  a  iudgment 
of  the  omMfieatione  of  individuals  he- 
^e  trying  the  often  fatal  experiment 
by  practice. 

While  charges  of  cavalry  were 
sweeping  back  and  forwards  in  aHer- 
naf  e  rush  and  repulse  before  the  door, 
and  amidst  the  din  of  musketry,  the 
twelve  cowmtifs&tres  appointed  to  or- 
gsniae  the  rebellioii,  or  '« resistanoe,*' 
as  it  was  cleverly  termed,  throng  the 
dBfleresi  mromusssmmis  of  tlie  ei^. 
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were  asuembled  ai  the  house  of  M. 
Gassicourt.  Of  these  M.  Gisquet 
was  ODe  of  the  most  active.  His  part 
in  the  business  is  thus  described  by 
the  author  of  Deux  Ansde  Begtie:^^ 

•«  La  nutt  du  27  au  28  (Juillct,  1830) 
et  la  joumec  du  28  furent  consacries  a 
faire  des  barricades,  k  rassembler  dcs 
armes,  k  organizer  des  points  de  resist- 
ance— M.  Audry  do  Pa^raveau  et  M 
Gisquet  second^rent  le  mourement  de 
tout  leur  pouToir.  M.  Gisonct  rasi^eni- 
bla  daus  sa  niaison,  rue  Bleu,  de  la 
poudre  et  des  armes,  et  sa  matson  fut, 
pendant  les  Journees  dc  28  et  29,  le 
centre  de  reunion  de  tons  les  patriotes, 
qui,  deja  d6s  le  28,  araient  eiev^s  les 
barricades  de  la  rue  Cadet.** — p.  66, 

Our  author  contrives*  in  spite  of  a 
constantly-repeated  disaYowal  of  such 
an  object*  to  involve  in  his  disclosures 
the  names  of  many  who,  it  is  plain, 
9iust  be  startled  at  this  late  publicitv 
jpven  to  transactions  then  performed, 
if  not  under  the  veil  of  night,  in  the 
smoke  of  national  eonvulsion ;  and  no 
doubt  an  additional  relish  is  given  to 
the  narrative  amongst  a  people  who 
see  where  the  relation  rips  up  old 
sores,  or  opens  new  ones.  He  is  very 
read^  with  names ;  he  **  withholds 
nothmg,*'  and  under  the  plea  of  can- 
dour, dexterously  hits  here  and  there, 
as  perhaps  private  pique  or  official 
disi^pointment  may  urge  the  blow. 
We  repeat  our  abhorrence  of  "  reve« 
lations,*'  and  oh,  what  cannot  a  prefect 
0f  police  reveal  / 

uisquet  soon  became  charged  with 
a  mission  to  England  to  procure  fire- 
arms for  the  national  guard,  the 
French  manufacturers  having  been 
unable  to  attempt  a  supply  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  meet  the  immediate  de. 
mand  of  the  government.  The  eic- 
ctttion  of  this  mission  has  been  ever 
since  the  watch-word  of  attack  against 
Gisquet.  Fusils- Oisgnet  is  the  name 
for  all  that  is  execrable  in  artillery, 
and  all  that  is  flagrant  in  state>jobbing ; 
and  accordingly  our  biographer  sets 
himself  vigorously  to  repel  the  two- 
fold accusation.  We  are  not  sore  how 
much  of  the  English  part  of  his  re- 
lation is  to  be  credited :  if  it  be  true, 
we  might  perhaps  find  cause  to  use  a 
harsh  expression  or  two  relative  to 
some  of  our  own  officials  of  the  time ; 
but  we  have  no  right  to  commit  our- 
selves  by  censure  on  the  apocryphal 


testimony  of  the  ex-prefect,  and  pre* 
fer  enjoying  the  benefit  of  doubting 
until  we  shall  hear  some  more  re. 
spectable  evidence  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other. 

He  enters  into  an  elaborate  defence, 
with  all  the  cunning  of  an  experienced 
pleader,  upon  the  weak  points  of  hts 
adversaries*  charge,  and  passes  over, 
with  a  few  expressions  of  supreme  in* 
dignation  and  scorn,  what  forms  the 
gist  of  the  accusation ;  namely,  that 
the  whole  business  was  made  the 
means  of  private  money-jobbing.  Not 
a  sellable  of  argument  or  proof  does 
he  adduce  on  this  all-important  point, 
but  contents  himself  with  getting  into 
a  rage,  and  passing  it  bj»  He  seeks 
indeed,  to  cover  nimself  under  the 
high  names  of  MM.  Soult  and  Pericr, 
and  takes  a  sentence  pronounced 
against  a  newspaper  for  librl,  in  which 
these  two  personages  were  the  prwe* 
cutor?,  as  an  a  fortiori  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  bis  own  innocence,  as  if  the 
clearance  of  the  principals  exonerated 
the  less  scrupulous  agents  from  sospi* 
don.  Why,  we  ask,  did  not  the  pre- 
feet  of  police,  equally  libelled  with  the 
minibters,  become  a  party  to  this  pro- 
secution  ?  Why  has  he  delated,  fot 
nearly  ten  years,  his  vindication  ? — (or 
five  vears  after  he  quitted  ofike  ?  We 
think  we  have  no  right  to  take  his  own 
book  now  as  evidence  in  hu  fiivovr. 
When  we  read  the  book,  and  ja^ge  of 
the  man  from  the  matter  it  cootains. 
we  might,  indeed,  rather  be  jostifird 
in  adroittinff  it  as  tolerably  satvfactorr 
testimony  the  other  way.  The  fkml 
Gisquet,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  kaa 
turned  out  to  be  of  true  BirmiogfaBu 
manufacture,  and,  discharged  far  tW 
purpose  of  wounding  other*,  has  bwii 
in  the  worthy  prefect's  hamiB»  to  tW 
serious  injury  of  his  own  rfpotaboa. 

But  it  IS  not  our  deogn  to  fabow 
our  author  through  the  catalcme  i€ 
apologies  which  forra  the  suKject  oi 
three-fourths  of  hb  four  Yolumrw 
Deferred  refutations  of  obsolete  nrwt.. 
paper  attacks  ean  nerer  be  intertatJnr. 
except  to  editors  and  the  partiet  iaup^*- 
catetj.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  aa  th» 
statements  are  ex-psnie  onre,  thcv  ar« 
made  sufficiently  plansibla  to  mm  the 
purpose ;  and  we  may  sopfiose^  fir 
the  nonce,  the  polioe-prefrct  the  br^c 
abused  roan  in  tne  kingdom  of  FVaacv^* 
(We  cannot  help  seeing,  par 
that  Gisquet  has  Ainuabcd 
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with  a  character  of  considerable  inter- 
est in  his  romance  of  the  Ancien  Re* 
gime,  Pierre  Morin; — even  if  there 
were  no  other  points  of  resemblance, 
the  mode  in  which  Morin  originally 
proved  his  talents  for  the  office  he  af- 
terwards filled,  resembles  too  closely 
the  first  epreuve  of  Gisquet's  abilities 
not  to  have  been  suggested  by  it ;  and 
all  the  abuses  of  espionage  which 
formed  the  burthen  of  public  com- 
plaint, under  the  odious  tyranny  of 
Louis  XV.,  thus  appear  to  have  found 
their  counterpart  in  the  still  more 
oppressive  police  system  of  twice- 
liberated-and-regenerated  France.  So 
much,  as  far  as  the  safety  and  ease  of 
the  individual  subject  is  concerned, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  torrents  of 
blood,  foreign  and  kindred,  shed  from 
1793  to  1831 ;  and  so  much  for  the 
results  of  sanguinary  struggles  for  an 
Utopian  freedom  and  happiness,  which 
can  only  be  realized  by  the  moral  and 
constitutional  movement  of  legitimate 
reform.) 

Amongst  the  parties  and  sects  which 
agitated  France  about  this  time,  there 
was  one  which,  in  a  strange  degree, 
united  consistency  of  purpose  and  com- 
pletenesi  of  internal  economy  with  ab- 
surdity and  folly  as  regarded  the  gene- 
ral system  of  society  and  the  ordinary 
nature  of  mankind.  We  allude  to  the 
St.  Simonians,  a  body  which,  had  they 
been  as  capable  of  extension  from  their 
essential  requirements  as  they  were  vi- 
gorous by  their  union  and  intelligence, 
would  have  proved  formidable  to  a 
firmer  form  of  government  than  that 
under  which  they  rose  and  fell. 

Here  is  Gbquet's  description  of  the 
aect — 

*'  A  supreme  father,  more  infallible 
than  the  pope,  whom  his  apostles  must 
respect  ana  venerate  as  the  image  of 
the  Divinity — assuming  the  exclusive 
right  to  determine,  by  himself  or  his 
delegates,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
human  capacities — constitutes  himself 
arbiter  of  the  re-distribution  of  earthly 
possessions  and  enjoyments.  It  may  be 
believed  that  the  worthy  father,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  immeasurable  intellectual 
superiority,  helps  himse^  to  a  tolerable 
share  of  both." 

It  is  a  community  of  rights,  per- 
sonal and  proprietary,  which  consti- 
tutes, as  in  Owen*s  system,  the  soul  of 
St.  Simonianism^  and  marriage  is^ 


much  excluded  as  individual  wealth 
from  their  society.  That  they  were 
politically  inoffensive,  is  perhaps  not 
an  argument  agidnst  the  pohticallj 
dangerous  tendency  of  the  sect ;  for 
their  numbers  never  exceeded  6,000, 
and  it  is  only  when  some  considerable 
proportion  of  a  population  is  absorbed 
into  a  system,  that  its  true  tendency, 
or  indeed  its  true  object,  begins  to  de* 
velope  itself. 

"  It  is  all  very  well,"  says  Gisquet, 
fairly  enough,  **  that  a  small  number 
of  individiuils  should  unite  and  prp« 
fess,  as  a  rule  of  equity,  to  proportion 
their  property,  social  rank,  ana  plea- 
sures, to  individual  merit,  and  hope  to 
see  things  established  on  such  a  system. 
It  may  be  a  good  thesis  to  support  theo- 
retically in  a  book ;  but,  after  all.  Pro- 
vidence is  a  better  judge,  even  than  the 
*  supreme  head,'  of  human  capacities, 
and  portions  things  out  with  a  better 
view  to  the  qualities  of  men  than  Father 
Enfantin  himself." — v.  i.  p.  407. 

The  disciples  of  the  sect,  not  con- 
tent with  privately  advancing  their 
pernicious  and  immoral  doctrines,  de- 
livered public  lectures  in  Paris,  in  the 
presence  of  thousands  whom  their  elo* 
quence  was  but  too  likely  to  corrupt. 

**  It  was  impossible,"  says  Gisquet, 
**  that  the  authorities  could  tolerate 
these  proceedings — to  be  inactive  would 
be  to  become  an  accomplice. 

**  On  the  2l8t  January,  1832,  the ;)ro- 
cureur  du  Roi,  accompanied  by  the  com- 
missioners of  police,  the  $erjens  de  ville, 
and  a  formidable  armed  force,  caused 
the  St.  Simonian  temple  in  the  Rue 
Taiibaut  to  be  shut,  and  seized  the 
register  books,  papers,  &c.  of  the  asso- 
ciation." 

The  consequence  of  this  measure 
was,  that  the  remnant  of  the  sect,  de- 
serting their  magnificent  institutioi^ 
temple,  and  all,  took  refuge,  to  the 
number  of  sixty,  in  the  house  of  the 
Pire  JEnfantin,  at  Menilmontant ;  and 
there  effected  a  general  retrenchment 
in  their  habits  and  mode  of  life,  suited 
to  their  changed  condition. 

The  following  extract  from  the 
Journal  de  Parit  gives,  amusingW 
enoughi  the  details  connected  with 
their  manper  of  living :— . 

ft 

**  The  apostles  (for  so  they  sty 
themselves)  have  no  servants ;  thf 
help  themselves,  and  their  duties    i 
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flordlnf  Co  hu  eapwAtj,  and  j>erfomed» 
•$  weli  w  w«  esA  judf  e»  vkh  great 
cheerfulness  and  reeularitj. 

"Ooctor  Leon  Simoo,  who  was  so 
loor  professor  of  St.  Simonianism  at  the 
SaUe  de  tAthenSe,  and  was  known  to 
the  world  as  the  translator  of  an 
English  medieal  work,  as  well  as  anthor 
of  aon»e  other  Uberar^r  prod^edovis,  now 
ffiit  svith  an  apron,  eoitk^  €or  the  esta- 
DUshment;  he  is  assisted  hy  M  Panl 
Rochette,  formerly  professor  of  rhe- 
toric. We  have  not  heen  able  tOidis- 
cover  whether  these  gentlemen  itdopt 
the  white  shirt  and  cotton  night-cap, 
the  correct  costume  of  their  craft  (ae 
riyuewr). 

*'  The  washing  of  the  dinner  serWce 
was  originally  organized  with  the  nicest 

Sredsion  \>y  M.  Ceon  Talabot,  formeriv 
eputT  Proewrew  du  Rati  he  filled  this 
(the  former)  important  office  with  dis- 
tinguished credit  to  himself  during  the 
Jlrst  days  of  the  retirement  of  the  sect : 
it  has  passed  snccessivelv  to  M.  Gustave 
d'Eichtal,  jua.»  and  to  M.  Lambert,  for- 
merly a  pupil  of  the  polytechnic  school, 
who  worked  at  it  witn  devotion  for  a  few 
'weeks,  and  resigned  it  at  last  to  M.  ]e 
Baron  Charles  Duverier.     At  present 
M.  Moise  Retottret,  a  yonng  man  of 
fashion,  and  a  distinguished   preacher 
•iMBOQff  the  St.  Simottiaiis,  fulfils  the  du- 
ties ejP  the  office  with  infiji^te  grace. 

**  The  principle  of  a  division  of  labour 
U  recc^aed  among  the  St.  Simonians. 
H.  Enule  Barrault,  formerly  professor 
ait  the  schoi^  oi  Torreze,  the  author 
of  a  tolerable  comedy  in  verse,  and  a 
preacher  among  them,  cleans  the  boots, 
assisted  by  M.  Au^uste  Chevallier,  once 
professor  of  physics,  and  M.  Duguet, 
formerly  an  advocate  of  the  roar  rovaJs, 
*'  M-  Brunean,  formerly  pupil  of  the 
polytecjluiic  and  a  captain  m  the  army, 
nas  the  eare  of  the  linen,  the  clothes, 
the  enforcement  of  internal  order,  the 
superintendence  of  the  house,  and  the 
keeping  matters  clean. 

"  The  apartments  are  sconred  hy  M. 

ftfgaud,  M.D.,  Bl  Holstein,  the  son  of 

•n  eminent  merchant.   Baron  Charles 

Daveyrier,   Pouijat   and   Broet,    both 

atodants ;  Charles  Penuck^re,  as  under- 

ADTuh,  (Csnneriy  a  libraHan,)  and  Mi. 

«hel  ChevalUer,    once  a  pi^  of  the 

polytechnic  school,  a  mining  engineer 

and  (appro{>riately)  a  director  of  the 

Globe.     This  last  person  is  charged 

vith  the  general   management  of  the 

)ttse;   he  also  waits  at  table  along 

ith  Messieurs   Rigaud  and  Holstein, 

id  he,  in  particular,  helps  M.  Bufaatin 

»  whatever  he  wants  at  his  meals. 

*'  It  is  a  aomieaJ  sidit  to  see  aiAsters 

iltmg  «|MMi  those  uiio  had  been  their 

irvattU.     ML  Dealbi^as,  IbraaHj  a 


inUteg^n  h$f;,  ^nim  btfO  the  fonVf  ^ 
a  jaek<K>f-all-trades,  and  so  heiag|^v«s 
the  management  of  the  landry,  has  under 
his  command  M.  Franconi,  the  son  of  a 
rich  American  colonist,  and  M.  Bes- 
trand,  once  a  student.  At  the  table  lie 
has  his  food  presented  to  him  by  the 
hands  of  M.  Holstefn,  m  whose  service 
he  had  previoasljr  been. 

'*  U,  Benry  Tournel,  who  had  heea 
a  pupil  of  the  polytechnic  achool,  and 
director  of  the  forges  and  foundiies  of 
Creusot,  has  the  spedaj  charge  of  the 

garden,  assisted  by  M.  Raymond  Bon- 
cure,  formerly  ^ofessor  of  drawti^ 
and  paniting,  M.  Roger,  one  of  the  or- 
chestra of  the  Operti  Cornice,  M.  Jus* 
tus,  a  painter,  and  M.  Mascherean,  a 
drawing;.artist. 

^The  sveepine  of  the  eovrts  and 
atreet  is  done  by  M.  Gastare  d'EichUd, 
assisted  by  M.  Maschereau.  M.  Jean 
Terson,  formerly  a  Catholic  priest  and 
preacher,  is  »et  to  cut  the  vegetables, 
to  arrange  the  plates  and  dishes,  to  lay 
the  cloth,  and,  in  fact,  to  do  all  the  me- 
nial business  of  the  house. 

''  M.  Alexis  Petit,  the  son  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  large  landed  property,  is  pat 
to  dean  all  the  candksUcfca,  which 
amount  to  forty,  and  to  see  to  tha  car- 
l*;fing  ofi^  of  the  manure,  &c. 

"If.  Enfantin,  the  'supreme  father,* 
as  they  call  him,  sometimes  works  in 
the  garden  himself;  and  handles  the 
rake,  spade,  and  hoe,  with  great  vigour. 

"  Their  life  is  perfectly  regular ;  the 
sound  of  a  horn  wakens  them  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning:  it  summons 
them  to  their  meak  and  thak  various 
duties :  at  appomted  hours  they  ting  in 
concert:  dunng  the  day  they  ezerci«e 
themselves  in  gymnastics;  and  aM  their 
movements,  when  they  are  togeth^, 
have  something  of  the  precision  of  mi- 
litary exerdse. 

**  With  regard  to  their  appearance, 
their  beard,  which  they  suffer  to  grew 
^9"gt  gives  them  certainly  a  peculiar 
air ;  but  in  other  respects  there  is  no- 
ihuigunpleasingtotheeye.  Their  dff«aa 
is  composed  of  a  little  blue  froek,  vary 
ahort  and  %hUy  fitted,  withoat  a  eojl 
lar-^f  a  waisl^soat  (asteaed  behhid,  and 
white  trowsers.  Round  their  waiat 
they  wear  a  black  leather  bdt»  fastaned 
by  a  copper  buckle.*' 

In  a  very  diort  time  the  sect,  as 
Slight  he  expected,  became  involved 
in  qaestions  about  property ;  and  as 
soon  as  their  doctrines  and  practices 
were  exposed  to  the  test  of  legal  in- 
%uiriesp  the  absurdity,  incoherence, 
and  folly  exhibited  hy  thehr  leaden, 
rendered  them  the  Uu^og-sto^s  of 
^  pnhUe;  irhiU  (he  •'mftmi^  fc. 
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thMv"  vkfa  t«r«  «^«%  fTflitt  MM  maM 
teoed  to  ^reinat  Mid  reilise  tbeir 
Utopia  vithia  tlie  walls  of  «  prifloa. 
Tfaetr  node  of  Tife  in  S.  Feb^  is 
iSittt  described : — 

*'  The  Pert  E^fiaUU  wears  s  cloidc  of 
blsdi  vel?et,  ornamented  with  a  rich 
white  aad  green  border,  a  /o^vt  of  red 
velvet,  blade  pantaloons  and  yellow  san- 
dals ;  on  his  white  waisieoat  is  written, 
LB  PEjRS ;  he  has  a  long  and  thick  beard, 

*'  Mldiet  CheralBer,  another  of  the 
party,  has  also  a  red  cap  and  an  enor* 
mens  beard;  his  cloak  is  purple  and 
ornamented  with  ermine ;  he  has  bright 
red  pantaloons,  such  as  our  troops  of 
the  Ime  wear.'* 

«<  Ttie  •  supreme  father'  lives  retired 
in  his  room;  the  'apostle'  Afichel  Che- 
vallier,  on  the  contrary,  shews  himself 
frequently  in  the  prison,  and  receives,  as 
he  passes,  the  salutations  of  the  political 
offenders. 

"  When  the  <  father'  makes  his  ap- 
pearance, the  red  caps  of  the  republicans 
are  seen  to  doff  thems^res  respectfully 
before  his. 

*'  We  are  assured  that  the  prison  of 
tiie  St.  Simonians  b  sumptuously  fur- 
^  nished.  They  entertain  everv  e?ening 
those  imprisoned  for  political  offences, 
without  any  distinction  of  party,  and 
supply  punch  for  drinking  to  divine 
right  and  the  sovereigntjr  of  the  people, 
according  to  the  '  capacity'  of  each  of 
their  company." 

The  principal  dignitaries  amongst 
this  strange  sect»  when  the  time  of 
their  imprisooment  (reduced  to  six 
months)  liad  expired,  soberedt  no 
)doiibt>  by  the  saiatary  lesson  they  iiad 
received^  entered  once  more  into  the 
world,  and  became,  strange  to  say,  not 
only  rational  l>eing8,  but  rose  in  mcnre 
than  one  instance  to  bi^h  political  pre- 
ferment. Our  friend  Gisquet,  it  seems, 
lias  bem  the  theme  of  attack  as  their 
inveterate  persecutor ;  he  defends  him- 
aelf  by  a  mngh  statement  of  one  of 
their  nnmber,  one  who,  be  it  noted, 
became  soon  after  edUor  of  a  gwfem- 
went  paper,  and  a  pnmf  cowunllor. 
Gisqoet  understood  how  to  pay  wit- 
nesses  of  this  kind. 

We  are  able  to  detect  suspicious 
circumstances.  Indeed,  in  most  of  his 
jnstiftcations.  He  had  been  attacked 
by  the  Tnbune  newspaper  for  a  piece 
of  bad  taste,  to  say  the  leaai  of  it.  He 
gave,  at  seemst  some  splendid  baUs 
within  the  w^s  of  the  prefecture, 
which  i%  be  it  remembered^  the  ermi'^ 


nol  prkom  of  the  aie<roy»)iifc  Ite 
Trikime  uki^^  l^e  emf^nons  fmU 
meats  of  the  prefeetwre  are  plaoeq  isa- 
mediatdiy  over  the  dungoMa  into  wUoh 
are  cast  the  wretehes  wiiom  the  Miri 
in  general  have  not  seoured  withoat 
disabling  them  first  with  their  stavesb 
if  not  with  their  swords.  TbeoeUaof 
these  dungeons  re-echoed,  at  the  eame 
vmmffnti  the  shout  of  revelnr  and  tlie 
cries  of  despair  1  'Tis  fearful  to  thinJk 
upon  I  On,  what  an  insolent  triomph 
over  miseiyr'  This^  no  doubt,  is 
rather  ingh-flown — but  does  itejUHise 
the  defence  of  M.  Oiseoet,  who^  deter* 
mining  to  take  it  Uter^y,  triiimplumtl j 
asserts  that  the  prisons  mr^  not  imme- 
diately under  the  saloons,  bnt  a  Uuh 
oi  CM  Me!  and  e?en  Ibere,  one  unae^ 
ouainted  with  ^e  locality  might  be 
deceived  by^  his  statement — ^for  he  says 
'*  the  Omdergerie  (the  prison)  is  situa- 
ted on  the  qiud  de  thorloge^  whereae 
the  apartments  of  the  Prefecture  are 
on  the  qiud  dee  Orfeeree"  Now,  it 
so  hap^ns,  that  the  single  buildii^ 
eontaimng  these  two  contiguous  por- 
tions is  placed  on  the  projecUitt  point 
of  an  ts^eawlia  the  Seine,  of  whicli  the 
north  shore  is  bounded  by  a  'quay,  liv- 
ing, no  doubt,  a  different  name  fir^m 
the  soutliem  one,  but  so  closely  doe^ 
doe  to  it,  as  bar^y  to  leave  room  liarr 
the  walls  of  the  prefecture  between 
them.  The  gist  of  the  article  in  the 
TrUnme  appears  evidently  to  be^  the 
want  of  delicacy  displayed  in  oollaet* 
ing  the  votaries  or  pleasure  around 
the  central  pcMnt  of  punishment,  an 
act  partaking  in  land,  thongfa  not  in 
d^g^ee,  of  the  perverse  reckiessaess 
which  prompts  tbe  savage  to  defer  fab 
feastii^  until  he  has  tlie  captive  in  his 
power  and  beside  him,  to  sive  it  lest 
oy  the  contrast  with  Ids  simerings. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps 
remember  that,  in  an  early  volume 
of  this  magasine,  we  oommented  upmi 
an  account  of  that  expedition  of  the 
Dnehess  de  Berri  to  La  Vendi^, 
which,  were  it  not  history,  would  be 
considered  almost  too  romantic  for 
romance  itself.  The  bluff  general, 
the  reputed  (though  it  was  said,  not 
the  real)  audior  of  the  narrative,  ex- 
posed, as  he  was  bound  to  do,  tliough 
himself  the  6pen  opponent  of  the 
adventurous  dame^  the  secret  and  dia- 
bolical villan^  of  the  emissary,  Dentz, 
who  wound  himself  into  her  confidence 
for  die  purpose  of  botrajing  her.    He 
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tbefi  laid  th«  treason  M  the  do6r  of 
MM.    Moiitaltvei    and     Thiers — we 
think  we  have  at  Uist  got  at  the  tetX 
contriver  of  it — our  author  himself; 
and  we  form  the  conjecture  from  the 
mode  in  which  he  endeavours  not  only 
to  palliate  the  crime^  but  to  throw  an 
interest  around  the  character  of  the 
double  renegade^    DeutSi    who  first 
abjured  his  fiuth,  and  then  betrayed 
his  benefactress.  It  were  indeed  amus* 
ingi  if  it  were  not  so  revolting,  to  see 
the  dexterity  Gisquet  ever  exhibits  in 
colouring  acts  and  opinions  of  the  hue 
best  calculated  to  suit  his  purposes— 
iuid  we  cheerftilly  allow  him  credit  for 
all  the  items  which,  subtracted  froth 
his  honestjr,  we  are  bound  to  place  to 
the  account  of  his  ingenuttj.    Dermon- 
court  himself,  of  course,  knew  only  a 
permitted  portion  of  the  secret  machi- 
-nations  of  the  police,  and  the  scene  cT 
mingled  treachery,  romance,  and  ab- 
8ur£ty  enacted  in  the  mantarde  of  the 
house  of  the  Demoiselles  Duguigny  at 
Nantes,  is  now,  after  a  ten  years*  iri- 
-terva]>  traced  to  the  bureau  of  the  ex- 
prefect— a   worthy    discip]e>    indeed, 
of  Fouche,  and  a  fit  organ  for  des- 
-potism  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  tyranny 
of  republicanism  on  the  other ! 
-     But  not  only  did  a  real  and  legitimate 
'  claimant  to  the  throne  disturb  the  tran^ 
qoillity  of  remodelled  France,  but  pre- 
tenders^  less  unequivocally  authoriaed, 
odcasionally  sprang  up.     All  these  as- 
sumed the  guise  of  the  unfortunate 
Louis  XVIl.    The  Baron  de  Riche- 
roont  was  soon  disposed  of;  and  soon 
after,  an  obscure  individual,  named 
Naundorf,  likewise  tried  his  band,  and 
by  Gisquet's  means  was  speedily  ba- 
nished the  country.    The  introduction 
of  this  subject  gives  occasion  to  our 
author  to  publish  a  letter,  interesting 
more  from  the  details  it  gives,  than 
because  it  tonfirms  an  incontestible 
fact.     It  is   dated   llth  Novembc^, 
I8d4»  and  addressed  by   M.  Grand, 
Deputy  Procureur  dn  Roi  at  Char- 
leville,  to  the  editor  of  the  GaxHte  des 
TribweoMX,     We  extract  a  part  :— 

•'  •  Everybody  knows  that,  as  the  friend 
and  legal  adviser  of  the  ex-dir«etor, 
Barras  I  was  in  a  po«ition  to  receive 
from  this  old  minister  interesting  iofor- 
.  nation  on  many  of  the  transactions 
which  occurred  about  the  era  of  the  Re- 
volution. At  that  period,  the  death  of 
Louis  XVIL  was  one  of  the  themes 
>thi<Ai  he  has  often  broached  to  m^. 


What  he  s^  hi  coiiv«sallon,  and  the 
paragraphs  whidi  he  diotated  to  me  o« 
the  subject,  are  in  perfect  aceordaace 
with  the  deposition  of  the  Sieur  Lasiiet» 
who  had  the  custody  of  the  Dauphin  in 
the  Temple,  and  in  whose  arms  that 
youth  breathed  his  last  sigh. 

"  *  Equally  with  M.  Lasnes,  who  nude 
his  deposition  before  the  assise  court 
of  the  S^ine,  the  30th  of  October  last, 
was  Barras  convinced  that  the  true 
Louis  XVIL  ha<l  died  in  the  Tenpie, 
and  that  pretenders  alone  could  usurp 
his  name.  I  give  the  circumstances  oa 
which  the  ex-directors  opinion  was 
grounded. 

"  •  In  the  year  3,  Barras,  then  awm- 
bor  of  the  Convention,  received  instruc- 
tions from  the  government  to  visit  Louis 
XVIL,  who  was  confined  in  the  Templs, 
and  to  see  that  he  was  treated  with 
humanity.  As  soon  as  Barras  saw  hiss, 
he  recognised  hinf  at  once  for  the  young 
Dauphin,  whom  he  had  seen  form<*rly  at 
the  fuiUeries. 

*'  *  No  one  need  wonder  that  Barra.*, 
who  belonged  to  so  old  and  noble  a 
family,  that  the  saying  in  the  south  used 
to  be,  that  the  Barras'  were  as  anciHil 
as  the  rocks  of  Provence — no  one,  I  say. 
need  wonder  that  Barras  had  often  •««« 
the  Dauphin  before  the  great  eftot* 
which  happened  t hen.  Barras  asked  tk* 
child  with  the  greatest  kindness  eonccra- 
ing  his  health.  He  complained  of  fuel- 
ing the  most  acute  pain  in  his  knee,  «o 
as  to  bo  unable  to  bend  it.  Barras,  in 
fact,  found  that  a  swelling  there  had 
made  fearful  progress,  and  uatthesiat# 
of  the  child  was  in  reality  despcmte. 
Nor  was  he  deceived;  for,  fas  spite  el 
the  most  careful  attentuNi,  the  yomiv 
Dauphin  died  soon  after. 

**  *  M.  Lasnes,  therefore,  as  this  short 
recital  shews,  b  not  the  only  person 
who  can  establish  the  identity  of  th^ 
child  who  died  in  the  Temple  with  the 
Dauphin  Louis  XVIL 

*'  *  I  was  struck  with  the  perfect 
ment  which  exists  between  the 
stantial  deposition  of  theguardiMi 
■ Id  the   h 


young  Louts  XVIL  an4 
recollections  of  Barras:  and  it  la  1 
1  would  have  every  body  uadcralaad  the 
matter,  that  I  request  of  you  to  pahliA 
this  letter  in  your  interesting  Jo«maL  * 


Good  God !  only  fancy  the 
Barras,  the  senstial  and  saqgwnaiT' 
Barras,  set  to  watch  over  the  coaftirts 
of  the  youqg  monareh  of  a  kin^doii* 
given  to  htm  and  ravished  fktmt  km  he 
the  same  stroke — that  whidi  mwJefwi 
his  royal  fiither,  and  which  tti%lil  he 
said  to  have  been  actually  tnficted  hm 
his  hand  1  Pictore  for  a  moiiisat  the 
malignant  interest  of  the  Ihthir^ 
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derer,  as  he  obsenred  the  fatal  poison^ 
administered  probably  by  the  multi* 
plied  hands  of  petty  cruelties,  eating 
into  the  fainting  soul  of  the  son! 
Observe  all  this^  transformed  into  a 
sentimental  and  romantic  narrative  by 
the  lawyer  and  confidential  scribe  of 
the  villainy  and  put  forward  as  a  proof 
that  it  was  the  very  dauphin  who  died ! 
Why,  the  very  tone  of  the  narrative 
takes  away  all  credit  from  the  nar* 
rator,  and  therefore,  even  as  evidence 
of  the  fact  it  seeks  to  establish,  it 
is  utterly  valueless.  He  who  could 
colour  acts  and  feelings  as  he  has 
palpably  done,  would,  with  less  crimi- 
nality, di:ftort  facts.  We  verily  believe 
that  the  unfortunate  prince  did  die  in 
the  temple ;  but  the  document  in 
question  does  not  go  an  inch  towards 
proving  it — all  it  shows  is,  the  school 
of  villany  and  deception  of  which 
our  author  admitted  himself  to  be  a 
disciple. 

There  is  one  portion  of  these  vo- 
luroes  which,  but  that  it  has  been  in  a 
measure  forestalled  to  the  English 
reader  by  the  review  in  the  Quarterly 
of  M.  Fregier*s  book,  we  should  have 
drawn  briefly  upon — we  mean  the 
statistics  of  the  classes  of  Paris,  ac- 
cording to  their  moral  divisions. 
Those  who  are  epicures  in  such  things, 
will  surely  get  a  sufBcient  meal  in  the 
Heview;  for  ourselves,  a  very  slight 
morsel  would  have  satisfied  us,  and  we 
not  unwillingly  pass  them  by.  No 
doubt,  some  of  the  prefect's  regulations 
were  salutary ;  those  respecting  the 
Morgue,  or  receptacle  for  bodies  found 
drowned  in  the  Seine,  and  unclaimed, 
particularly.  Nor  are  we  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  him  for  having  suppresse  1 
tnat  powerful  but  revoltmg  play  of 
Victor  Hugo's,  Le  Rot  S amuse :  nay, 
we  even  argree  with  him  in  his  opinions 
respecting  the  ridiculous  over-appre- 
dation  of  the  public  interest  in  such 
matters  indulged  in  by  the  dramatist ; 
but  nevertheless,  we  scarcely  see  whv 
all  this  need  be  introduced  into  a  book 
professing  to  be  memoirs :  all  that  could 
justify  the  detail  we  conceive  would  be 
its  forming  a  basis  or  argument  of  a 
work  of  science  or  politiod  economy ; 
and  we  observe  the  same  propensities 
in  the  author  as  characterized  the  re- 
tired soap-boiler,  who  stipulated  to  be 
permitted  to  attend  weekly  on  boiling 
day  for  hb  proper  amusement.  No 
doubt,  he  means  to  make  the  credit  of 


salutary  regulations  stand  as  a  set-off 
against  the  delinquencies  of  his  admi'^ 
nistration ;  but  they  are  too  much 
extended  for  this,  and  must  be  con- 
sidered as  exhibiting  the  tastes  of  the 


man. 

He  is  occasionally  amusing  in  his 
descriptions  of  character. 

"  I  have  seen,"  says  he,  "  persons  who 
acted  for  the  police,  and  gave  me  im- 
portant information,  who  wished,  they 
said,  in  this  way  to  pay  some  debt  of 
gratitude  for  benefits  received,  either 
from  the  royal  family,  or  from  some 
member  of  the  government. 

'*  I  most  also  add,  as  a  remarkable 
and  very  rare  variety,  a  class  of  persons 
who  became  agents  of  the  police  from 
motives  of  pure  patriotism  I  These  are 
romantic  spirits,  who  thirst  for  excite- 
ment, but  for  whom  common  life  is  too 
dull  and  prosaic. 

"  When  such  men  are  not  in  a  position 
to  satisfy  their  craving  for  distinction-^ 
when  their  imagination  cannot  devise 
any  means  of  giving  celebrity  to  their 
names  by  deeds  of  renown — forced  to 
lower  their  pretensions,  they  are  deter- 
mined at  least  to  do  somethmg  odd. 

"  One  of  the  best  of  my  agents  was 
an  individaal  of  this  class.  A  train  of 
very  ordinary  circumstances  had  placed 
him  in  a  society  which  initiated  him  into 
the  secrets  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
legitimists  with  the  Duchess  of  Berry. 
This  man,  unable  to  extricate  himself 
without  danger  from  the  position  he 
stood  in,  and  not  wishing  to  co-operate 
with  a  party  from  whom  he  differed  in 
opinion,  demanded  an  audience  of  me. 
He  showed  me  the  peculiarity  of  his 
situation,  and  explained  all  the  advan- 
tages which  I  mie^ht  derive  from  it. 

"  I  certainly  looked  for  very  lofty 
expectations  on  his  part — judge  of  my 
surprise  when  my  new  agent  informed 
me,  that  be  proposed  serving  his  coun- 
try gratuitously,  in  order  to  preserve 
France  from  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war  I 
Struck  by  reading  a  novel  of  Cooper's, 
called  The  Spy,  he  aspired  to  the  kind  of 
celebrity  attached  to  the  hero  of  that 
work,  and  wished  to  perform  in  France 
the  part  which  Cooper  has  made  his 
Harvey  Birch  enact  during  the  American 
war.  All  he  stipulated  for  was  a  pro- 
mise that  I  would  not  take  any  harsh 
measures  against  certain  persons  whom 
he  named  to  me,  and  whom  he  was 
attached  to. 

"  The  conduct  of  Harvey  Birch — ^for 
he  adopted  that  name  in  all  his  commu- 
nications— watf  faithful  throughout.  He 
performed  some  pieces  of  service  which 
certainly  deserved  a  tolerably  large 
remuneration,  yet  when  the  time  camp 
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Ivx^agl^t  t9  n  flose,  lie  coatented  Btawelf 
with  askiog  xne  for  some  trifliag  em- 
ployment, such  as  might  jiiarely  meet  bi« 
indispeiisable  wants. 

**  Bat  besides  the  common  informers 
and  spies  employed  by  the  police,  the 
ministers  of  ciie  crowa  m«st  sometimes 
have  creatures  who  wiU  fireqneiut  Uie 
drawing-room  of  fashion,  and  be  admit- 
ted into  those  brUliant  assemblies,  where 
the  most  distinffvdshed  and  illastrions 
personages  of  the  land  meet  together. 
This  class  of  auxiliaries  constitutes 
what  may  be  caQed  the  ariMtoeracy  of 
the  police. 

**  But  what  rare  and  opposite  quali- 
ties must  in  such  be  united)  With  how 
many  Taluable  talents  must  he  foe  en- 
dowed who  would  fill  this  delicate  post ! 
Those  privileged  persons,  whose  wit, 
t^ste,  and  rank  would  naturally  be  sup- 
posed to  secure  for  them  tiiis  enviidjle 
position,  are  not,  after  all,  the  persons 
who  fill  it.  In  short,  I  should  despair  to 
trace,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  por- 
trait of  these  secret  agents  of  the  first 
dass,  were  it  not  that  I  hare  in  my  eye 
a  unique  specimen^^-^  type,  such  as  in 
all  probabdity  will  nerer  be  met  with 
agam. 

"  The  indiridual  I  allude  to  was  of 
noble  birth,  and  bore  a  title  which 
enhanced  the  natural  charms  of  his  de- 
portment; for  nature  had  refused  him 
no  external  adTantage,and,  not  less  pro- 
digal to  him  in  oth«r  points,  had  given 
him  a  rich  and  fertile  imagination,  and 
a  remarkable  power  of  observation. 
JRnesse,  tact,  repartee,  originality  of 
thought,  all  caused  him  to  be  distin- 
guished even  amongst  the  most  success- 
ful lances  in  the  lists  of  wit. 

'*  But  he  is  greatly  mistaken  who  thinks 
that  the  Marquis  of  P-— ^  allowed  him- 
self to  descend  to  common  manoeuvres ; 
who  supposes,  for  example,  that  he 
would  provoke  a  confidence  with  more 
or  less  cunning,  or  would  set  about 
leading  the  conversation  to  a  subject  in 
which  he  might  take  advantage  of  an 
unsuspecting  candour.  AJl  tms  would 
be  to  be  a  common  agent,  or  rather  it 
would  have  involved  duplicity  and  a 
want  of  faith,  quite  foreign  from  his 

character.    No ;  the  Marquis  of  P 

was  determined  to  have  all  tj^e  credit  of 
perfect  fairness  and  honesty 

"  But  some  of  my  reader^'  perhaps, 
disappointed  by  my  last  remarks,  may 
here  ask  whether  I  am  not  reading  the  i 
a  riddle.  I  beg  of  them  to  follow  me  to 
the  end. 

*'  All  men  in  Parisian  society  knew't  ha  t 

M.  de  P ,  well  bred  as  he  was'  did 

not  possess  a  eoui  in  the  world,  and  %et 
he  had  a  handsome  house,  horses,  a  car 
riage,  and  all  those  othar  appliancea  o 


comtet  and  Iusmtj*  indiapemtiMa  ea  » 
man  who  lives  eomme  U/amt. 

'*  No  one  iBMtostooa  better  than  be 
the  mimUiac  of  fashion,  the  areana  of  r#- 
finemcnt,  die  mamme  ^etre  of  high  lEfa ; 
none  could  order  an  eoiertafinment  bet- 
ter, give  a  more  reekerckS  dhuier,  «r 
prove,  by  his  gastroBom&e  akitt,  his  i|«a- 
bficatimis  for  (he  soeiety  he  livad  w. 
And  when  ottthe  green  etoth^the  billiard- 
ball,  or  ecartS,  he  set  goU  cur^ulatiQg 
fr^y,  no  one  ever  saw  a  player  gaia 
with  less  ^parent  satisfaetioa,  or  lose 
with  greater  indifference. 

"  As  besides  all  this  the  Marquis  of 
P — —  always  appeared  kind,  usefal,  a 
pleasant  story-tMler,  harmleas  in  bit 
wit,  though  uarivalted  in  his  skiU  at 
epigram  and  raiilerr,  he  was  the  ooB- 
ataat  object  of  atteations,a«d  was  aa«gbt 
for,  feasted,  and  lulmired  by  hia  mime- 
rous  amphitryons.  Now,  incredible  as 
it  may  seem^  not  only  his  friends^  but 
the  whole  circle  of  his  aequalntattce  (aad 
no  one  had  a  more  extended  one)  loiew 
perfectly  well  what  he  wan.  This  la  what 
would  have  overwhelmed  any  one  of  or- 
dinary talent--4iere  was  tM  traaseen- 
dant  merit,  the  climax  of  gioius.  To 
put  no  questions,  and  to  leara  maabs 
to  invite  no  Mcpress&im  of  opinioa  for 
the  purpose  of  revealing  it,  and  vet  to 
ascertain  the  opinioa  of  every  body ;  to 
urge  no  one  to  disdosnre,  aad  yet  to 
penetrate  into  the  most  secret  thoughts, 
to  know  every  thing,  in  fact,  wimut 
appearing  to  observe  aa^  thins,  aad  to 
retain  the  eonfidence  even  of  tboee  who 
were  perfectly  well  aequabited  wHb  the 
part  he  played,  surely  this  waa  to  dotbe 
business  of  police  agent  in  aa  aceom^ 
plished  way,  eaough  almoat  to  make  ft 
agreeable  to  the  public  1" 

But  even  the  polica  may  be  takea  la. 
Here  is  the  other  side  of  the  pietare— 

"  A  certain  baroness,  whose  husband 
bad  been  Sn  the  service  of  the  old  roval 
fiuallv,  affected  the  sbeerest  devotion 
for  the  new  dynasty.  She  seat  ne 
periodieally  relatioas  which  geaerally 
did  not  tarn  oot  to  have  mueb  ia  them, 
beyond  the  singular  grace  of  the  style  in 
which  they  were  conveyed ;  aad  she  re- 
ceived for  this  a  moderate  sum  out  of  the 
secret  service  money.  The  Insignificaaee 
of  these  communications  at  last  decided 
ne  to  give  her  her  coi^^,  but  tbs 
baroness  was  immoveable — she  was 
determined  not  to  give  ap  the  advan- 
tages of  the  peeitioa  she  hehl. 

"  It  was  towards  the  end  of  Oetober, 
1632,  at  a  time  when  the  goveranent 
kaewthat  the  Duchess  of  Berry  was  hid 
in  the  environs  of  Nantes,  that  our 
baroness  affirmed  to  me,  by  w(Hrd  aad 
by  letter,  that  she  know  Bfftdame'a  re« 
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treat,  bnt  that  she  oould  not  bring  her- 
self to  diTalge  so  important  a  secret  with- 
ont  being  promised  a  laree  reward,  and  a 
moderQt€  sum  of  one  thousand  francs, 
paid  ill  hand  OH  account, 

"  Althoiu^h  I  confess  I  wa^  not  very 
conidsiit  ofher  reraifitf ^  tlie  baroaess's 
tftnulMiM  ware  made  witli  so  mudi 
assurance,  the  nsjnes  of  so^m  of  the 
hgUimiMt  pvtf •  from  whom  she  a^foeted 
to  |»vo  karaed  the  secret,  wer«  ohoscm 
so  deverly, .and  besides iier  formerposi- 
Uon  gaye  her  in  reaiitj  so  many  facili- 
ties for  penetrating  the  secrets  of  that 
part/,  tnat  I  dnrst  not  reject  such  a 
chanee  of  eyentually  rendering  an  impor- 
tant service  to  government. 

**  The  required  sum  was,  t^erefovt, 
remitted  to  the  baroness,  and  the  nes3t 
day  she  announead  tome  that  theDvchess 
of  Ikrry  was  hid,  «nder  the  moo  of 
Bertiik— in  a  Wiatfiaa  nesr  Amaion. 

**  I  knear  perfectly  wefl  tliat  the  mo- 
ther of  Henri  the  Fifth  vas  hid  at 
Nantes,  or  within  a  circuit  of  %  Uvr 
leagues  around  that  town;  and  con- 
sequently the  intdiigenoe  given  by  the 
baroness  was  simply  a  story  fabricated 
for  the  purpose  of^swindling  the  gorem- 
asent  osit  of  a  thoitsaadlrMies. 

'*  One  more  story  I  will  «ye  of  a 
jNToaeedlng  of  die  same  kind,  4mosen  ont 
of  a  thousand  others  of  which  I  havo  the 
particulars  in  iby  memory : 

**  *  This   time  it    was    Madame   la 

Comtesse  4e  B who   had  all  the 

honour  and  profit  of  the  trick.  This 
lady  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  our 
wiA  to  diseover  tfie  retreat  of  those 
repttUicaaa  who  oseaped  in  July,  1886, 
from  the  prison  of  fit.  Fdagis,  a^d  ae- 
ioording^y  she  wrote  to  me  to  say.  that 
ozirome  want  of  money  ^liged  her  to 
commit  a  dreadful  act ;  she  demanded 
*  few  thousand  francs  for  revealing  the 
secret  of  which  she  was  the  depositary^ 
offering  to  tell  where  a  number  of  the 
runaways  had  gone,  and  only  asking  the 
triffing  advance  of  one  thousand  francs. 
The  minister  of  the  mterior  authorised 
the  payment  of  the  money,  and  tho 
Countess  de  B*-—  annonneed  to  us  that 
idhe  had  herself  undertaken  to  aeoom^ 
paay  two  of  the  principal  ofiieinders  to 
the  frontier,  who  were  to  pass,  one  for 
her  husband,  the  other  for  her  servant ; 
she  stated  what  diligence  they  were  to 
go  by,  the  day  of  t&ir  intenaed  depar« 
ture,  and  the  real  and  assumed  names 
of  the  fugitives.  8be  actually  set  off 
in  the  coach  named ;  six  of  aur  agents 
took  plsees  in  it  with  her,  antC  ns  may 
be  supposed,  ever^  precaution  was  taken 
to  secure  her  imaginary  feUow-tr»- 
TsUcrs :  bnt  if  the  amiable  countess  had 
any  dettnqnents  in  her  company,  their 
crimes  were  not  of  a  nature  to  cau  for  the 
h%h  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Peers, 
and  aooordingly  our  good  lady  ^madd 


at  the  public  expense  a  journey,  of  which 
she  reserved  all  the  advantages  and 
pleasures  for  herself." 

The  readers  will  not>  perhaps,  at 
once  observe  that  the  parties  held  up 
to  ridteiile  or  reprobation  by  the  ex- 
prefeet  in  ^lese  extracts^  are  pro^bk 
sfifficieDtlj  pointed  at  for  a  Parf$ 
reader  to  identify  by  his  descriptions^ 
and  thus  the  ^Bscarded  police  ofBdal 
in  an  probaUIity  |Mye  his  debts  of 
spite  b^  these  details^  which  may  or 
na^  not  be  true,  but  whidi  must  be 
fatal  to  tlie  reputation  of  the  parties^ 
thus  gratuitouslv,  on  such  antborityy 
brandBd  with  innmy  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public. 

But  all  parties  b^gnn  at  last  to  be 
disgusted  with  him— popular  hatred 
rose  to  fury-^-and  ho  was  obliged,  in 
self-defence,  to  retire  not  only  firom 
oAee,  but  firom  the  eafntal ;  yet  never- 
dieless  he  makes  his  moan,  at  the  close 
of  his  volumes,  because  his  perseeu- 
tfons,  as  he  calls  them,  extended  even 
to  those  Mends  and  relatives  whom  he 
had  thrust  into  oiiee  I  One  would  think 
!iim  the  most  wronged  of  men.  He 
fimcies^  too,  alter  his  retirement,  with 
a  ddtt^on  amusingly  analogous  to  a 
case  he  ridicules  in  an  early  part  of 
tiiiese  TotumeSy  that  he  was  siJbjected 
to  e^phnage,  and  seeing  of  course  his 
iowB  former  agents  around  lus  honse, 
as  thqr  were  every^  where,  he  believes 
that  his  very  motions  were  watched^ 
and  complains,  like  another  Rousseau, 
that  all  men  were  in  a  plot  against  him ! 
It  is  with  exquisite  effronterv  that, 
wearied,  as  it  should  seem,  with  vir- 
tuoas  eflbrts  to  justify  him^Mlf,  he  ex- 
claims at  last — **  Je  ne  veuxpas  eider  ii 
TirriHUUm  de  mes  wwemrsg  Je  fn*en 
rapporte  d  la  tagacUe  de  toui  lei 
kammes  hiwarHmut  t" 

It  is  sttd  that  the  mode  Gisquet 
took  to  interrogate  a  man  from  whom 
he  espected  to  eiieit  a  fact  of  im- 
portance was  to  seize  him  by  tiie 
nand,  tdk  for  some  time  on  other 
matters,  aad  then,  putting  the  query 
vehemently  and  abruptly,  squeeze  his 
hand  violentW  at  the  same  moment 
—a  mode  of  question  which,  it  is 
stated,  in  manv  instances  extracted 
the  desired  reply,  when  nothing  else 
could  have  accomplished  it 

There  is  little,  we  repeat,  to  induce 
the  reader  to  peruse  this  work — ^it 
will  certainly  not  instruct  him,  and 
will»  we  think,  scarcely  amuse,  beyond 
the  passages  wc  have  extracted. 
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On  a  cold  and  raiay  day  in  the  month 
of  Aprily  1791,  a  post  chaise  with  four 
horse,  was  seen  to  travel  the  road  be- 
tween Lons4e-Saa1nier  and  Besan^on. 
Two  persons  occupied  the  carriage — 
one  or  them,  a  tall,  handsome,  and  ele- 
gant-looking figure,  reclined  alone  in 
the  back,  while  in  the  front  was  seated 
a  joung  woman  whose  dress  and  man- 
ner at  once  bespoke  the  wuting-maid. 

<<  What  o'clock  is  it  ?"  asked  the 
mistress  of  the  maid. 

**  Four  o'clock,*'  madame. 

''  We  shall  never  arrive — the  pos- 
tilions are  frightfully  slow.** 

**  The  road  is  very  bad,"  madame. 

**  What  a  horrible  delay — I  was  sure 
my  nerves  would  pla^  me  some  dis- 
agreeable trick;  detamed  three  days 
at  Lons-le-Saulnier,  ill  and  unfit 
to  continue  my  route,  with  such 
serious  reasons  to  wish  it  ended  ;  and 
to  add  to  my  misery,  to  go  so  slowly ; 
I  believe  at  each  change  of  horses  they 
haveffiven  me  the  most  miserable  beasts 
possible  to  procure.*' 

**  But,  madame,  unfortunately  we 
are  galloping  the  whole  way,  for  the 
jolts  are  enough  to  dislocate  our  joints ; 
it  is  your  uneasiness  and  impatience 
prevents  your  feeling  iL  This  country 
IS  pretty,  but  the  day  is  so  wet, — I  am 
sure  that  young  man  who  follows  us 
finds  we  go  too  fSut." 

<'  How  1  is  he  there  still  ?** 

**  Yes,  madame,  but  a  few  paces 
from  the  carriage  ;  he  has  not  lost  ao 
inch  of  ground*  He  is  a  very  good 
horseman.** 

**  He  must  be  a  most  determined 
idler  to  make  a  journey  of  seven  or 
eight  leagues,  in  weather  like  this." 

**  Say  rather*  madame,  that  he  must 
be  very  much  io  love.'* 

«<  He  must  be  mad  to  follow  a  per- 
son whom  he  scarcely ,  has  seent  and 
never  spoken.  Ao.*'    .. 

**lt»ik\f  piK»v,^  that  they  have  still 
a  rmmiBX,  9f  .fihividry  in  the  pro- 
vinces. 1  should  like  to  see  our 
fashionahks  i«C  •  VeffiiiUes  or  Paris 
gallep.in4h<it4Vf9iii,,wefktfier  (ike  this^ 
and aroa4b«d.eii(«9flh.t«i break  one's 
neck  ;  trust  m^tk^jrop  jM>t  give  them- 
selves much  trouble^  they  are  expert 
at  talking  nonsense,  or  in  following  up 


an  easy  intrigue,  but  most  assuredly 
they  would  not  do  as  this  honest 
provincial." 

**  And  thejr  are  perfectly  right,  tM€ 
what  can  this  young  man  gain  but  a 
broken  back  or  a  pleurisy.** 

«*  Poor  fellow  I" 

**  You  pity  him,  Suaanne  ;  has  he 
bought  you  over  ?'* 

**  You  know  me  too  well,  madsnw, 
to  suspect  such  a  thing,  the  cheva- 
lier •• 

•<  Ah  !  it  is  a  chevalier  ?*' 

<<  Did  I  not  tell  you  so,  and,  OMftN 
over,  before  you  tore  hu  letters,  yoa 
read  them,  and  they  were  signed*  hii 
name  b  De  M aillettesy  and  of  a  good 
family." 

**  Why,  this  is  a  conquest  really 
Battering.** 

**  He  saw  you  enter  the  taa  at 
Lons-le-Saulnier,  he  saw  yoa  tgik 
when  you  went  to  the  window*  and  he 
fell  in  love  with  you.  You  most  Inov, 
madame,  there  are  hearts  in  At  world 
capable  of  love  at  first  siebt,  and  y>m 
should  neither  be  offen&d  nor  sur- 
prised at  having  inspired  a  sualdca 
passion.** 

'*  But  I  hope  yon  have  been  discnKt. 
You  have  not  told  him  who  1  am? 
You  know  that  I  have  good  mtam 
for  preserving  the  iaeogmitQ  Im  tha 
journey ;  it  is  for  that  reason  1  did  act 
permit  the  Due  de  L       ■,  tiie  Mv- 

quis  de  C 9  nor  any  of  my  fisithM 

*  vassab*  to  attend  me.** 

"Be  assured  he  knows  do  vbjrt 
than  any  one  else;  and  it  b  not  hb 
faulty  for  he  did  not  spare  qnntinns 
J  answered  him  as  1  did  every  oae  cba^ 
that  you  were  called  Madame  de 
Pryne,  and  that  you  travrIM  fcr 
pleasure.  But  thb  did  not  satblV  hnw 
nis  curiosity  was  stroiur  moutfh  io 
make  him  shake  a  purse  (»  gold,  hopt^ 
the  sound  of  it  would  make  me  motr 
communicative.  When  he  saw  that  Um 
otTers  wounded  my  delicacy,  thai  »y 
discretion  was  incorrnptible^  he  trird 
conjectures;  no  doubt,  said  htwit  « 
a  person  of  consequence  whooa  Ae 
troubles  and  mbfortunes  of  FHare 
have  obliged  to  seek  tal^ty  in  ff|^* 
but  I  shall  follow  her  to  the  cod  «r  tke 
world.** 
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'*  You  see  that  this  foolish  fellow  will 
end  by  compromising  me." 

They  stopped  to  change  horses^  and 
after  a  moment's  silence  Suzanne  re< 
commenced  the  conversation-^ 

'<  See/*  said  she>  "  this  poor  cheya* 
lier,  who  still  pursues  us,  and  bears 
his  wetting  with  a  patience  quite 
praiseworthy." 

"  Does  it  still  continue  to  rain  ?'*  re« 
plied  Madame  Pryne.  Then  drawing 
the  glove  off  her  white  and  beautifully- 
formed  handy  covered  with  diamonds* 
she  ran  her  fingers  through  the  curls 
of  her  fair  hair,  arranged  the  lace  of 
her  cap,  and^  notwithstanding  the  rain* 
leaned  her  head  a  little  outof  the  win« 
dow  of  the  carriage,  so  true  is  it  that 
zeal,  devotion,  and  obstinacy*  are 
always   rewarded  in  the  end. 

''  Where  are  we?*'  asked  the  hand- 
some traveller  of  the  postilion« 

"  At  Vaux." 

<«  And  the  next  stage  ?*' 

**Jougne.'*  . 

"  Is  it  a  good  place  to  stop?'* 

**  Certainly,  a  town  of  seven  thou- 
sand souls*  and  at  the  hotel  of  the 
Zian  d  Argent,  you  are  as  well  treated 
as  in  a  palace." 

«  That  will  do  very  well." 
.  In  this  little  dialogue  the  words  were 
for  the  postilion,  and  the  look  for  the 
chevalier,  for  Madame  de  Pryne  was 
not  a  woman  without  pity,  and  after 
this  act  of  chxtfity  she  closed  the  car- 
riage window. 

*'  Does  madame  intend  to  pass  the 
night  at  Jougne  ?*'  asked  Suzanne. 

''No*  no*  we  shall  continue  our 
journey  to-night ;  you  know  that  I 
ought  to  be  at  Besanpon  by  to-morrow 
morning ;  we  shall  only  stop  for  sup- 
per at  Uie  Lion  d* Argent,  where  you 
are  as  well  treated  as  in  a  palace,  and 
then  we  shall  continue  our  route. 

Scarcely  were  the  two  travellers 
seated  at  a  table  in  the  famous  inn  of 
the  Lion  tT Argent,  when  a  functionary 
wearing  a  tri-coloured  scarf  entered 
the  dinmg-room  and  fixed  upon  Ma- 
dame de  Pryne  a  scrutinizing  look* 
and  seemed  to  compare  her  features 
with  something  written  on  a  paper 
which  beheld  in  his  hand.  After  this 
examination,  by  which  he  seemed  pro- 
foundly occupied,  the  functionary,  who 
was  no  less  than  the  mayor  of  Jougne* 
desired  the  travellers  to  show  him 
their  passports. 

Madame  de  Pryne  seemed  embar- 
rassed—. 


"  Could  you  not  'spare  us,  sir," 
said  she,  <<this  formality;  all  our 
papers  are  shut  up  in  one  of  our  port- 
manteaus." 

*'  I  am  very  sorry,"  drily  replied  the 
officer*  "  but  no  one  can  avoid  sub*, 
mitting  to  a  procedure  so  important  at 
present  in  this  country.  Your  trunks 
must  be  opened.*'  And  notwithstand- 
ing the  ill  humour  shown  by  the  ladies* 
the  trunks  were  taken  from  the  car- 
riage* and  brought  into  the  great  room 
of  the  Lion  (T Argent,  The  largest  was 
first  opened,  and  what  was  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  mayor  on  finding  a  tolera- 
bly large  bag  full  of  gold. 

<<  What  is  this  ?"  cried  the  officert 
astounded. 

*<  You  see  very  well,  sir,"  replied 
Madame  de  Pryne,  smiling ;  "  they  are 
louis  and  double  louis.  Is  it  not  allow- 
able to  carry  such,  travelling  :" 

''That's  as  it  may  be,  madame — there 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  large  amount." 

"  Oh  1  but  thirty  thousand  francs  at 
most" 

**  Thirty  thousand  francs  looks  very 
like  emigration." 

*'  Indeed,  do  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Oh !  you  are  quite  right  to  affect 
indifference :  but  I  am  not  so  easily  de** 
ceived." 

**  I  see  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
my  interference,  for  you  seem  to  ma- 
nage very  well  for  yourself." 

"  A  truce  to  raillery,  if  you  please* 
madame:  my  character  and  the  insignia 
of  my  ofBce  must  be  respected," 

"  Believe  me,  sir*  they  have  my  most 
profound  respect.*' 

«  Very  well,  madame ;  but  with  your 
permission  I  must  continue  my  exami- 
nation.*' 

"  Just  as  you  please*  sir." 

The  mayor  of  Jougne  was  going  to 
reply*  when,  in  lifting  a  linen  cloth,  he 
saw  a  quantity  of  rich  embroidery* 
and  drew  from  the  portmanteau  two 
dresses  covered  with  gold*  and  a  vel- 
vet cloak,  trimmed  with  ermine*  and 
fastened  with  a  clasp  of  diamonds. 

«  Ha!"  said  he*  "  these  coincide  ex- 
actly with  my  suspicions." 

"  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell 
me  what  these  same  suspicions  may 
be?" 

"  Confess  first  that  the  name  of 
Pryne*  which  you  have  written  in  the 
book  of  the  inn  is  a  feigned  one.*' 

<'  I  acknowledge  lU" 

«  That  is  enough-^you  need  not  tell 
me  any  more." 
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-  Wlttre  is  the  iMnn  in  frKTCOiiig 
iind«r  A  ftigned  name,  w^n  the  Jnm^' 
Attn  conceBh  nothing  wroiw?"' 

«  We  ihalt  lee  lii&t,  madaine." 

'<  Let  m  cim)  this  scene,  lir ;  f  will 
•howTon  my  paeiporf." 

'■■Tt»  not  norlh  while  ;  yow  pwi*. 
port  itgnifies  notbingpto  meiwv,  and  I 
will  dispense  with  yonr  ihoving  it. 
Dontitle«9,  it  is  easy  enmitf)!  to  proenre 
ftlae  pftpers— — but  stay,  fiere  we  have 
raoagh  to  confound  all  disiiTntilatioit, 
and  destroy  the  mjalery  with  whliA 
yoa  ti^to  snrroMnd  yooMelf." 

And  as  he  spolce  lie  Hfted  hia  arm* 
triumphantly  in  the  vr,  hofaUng  in 
ene  hand  a  erawn,  and  in  the  oth»r  a 
sceptre  of  gold. 

•■  Thpre  is  no  doubt  now ;  1  know 
who  TOnare." 

"  Yon  wilt  perht^  teR  me,  then  ?" 

"  Marie  Antoinett*  of  Austria  I  P 

"The  Cineen?" 

"Yes,  in«daiB«;  and  yon  wish  li> 
einigrat«  to  SwHsetland,  I  ww  pre- 
pared for  you," 

"Realty,  yon  knew  ttM  (h«  Qaeen, 
Marie  Antoinette,  intended  %a  nwlca 
her  escape,  knd  pttH  tbroagit  We  ?" 

"  Certainly  ;  Ihey  raspecte4  yonr 
Intentions  at  Paris,  and  sent  »•  word, 
and  yoD  see  that  my  viffilaoM  £d 
not  iWp.  And  now  in  n«  nane'  of 
die  taw  I  arrest  yoa<" 

"  Without  fnrther  proofc?" 

*  1  need  no  other." 

«  And  i/  1  Again  beg  of  yoK  %»  na- 
ly  pMsport  1" 
is  nselesa ;  what  siguitca  a  paas- 

len,   nothing  will    AiA«  yVnr 

>tl»ng,  madame." 
that  cne,  sir,  I  mBst  siAail." 
Hiimlkd  Mver^  times  sMempted 
)V«pVA0«onversati«D,  baf  with 
erious  Mtnrehor  mistrcM  c«ai>- 
IMriHeiteci"  ' 
'9lts«l!'UN)lMP  nrnirf  were  BOW 
iH  tt>0  bAflfMnmeDt  of  lb« 
t-At^MH  '«ftn' Wo  sentiMl* 
Mltbttrdotur'AM  Mtoo  WBi 
iH'  lbW'1«lllMiflitlt''p«ftMtis  t4 
Meitfelw  sMinwnMy'lhK  na- 
gttdvAtfera'MtMr  MIMI  «Ml  tha 
ithoMties'eMlbHskMtiemt^ee 
IkPlffViMiiii'ef'dWiVM  "'Wnen 
«(HbMHU«s   rf  JWMW'fcfta 

onld  do  in  «  «aM«^taMi  bdli- 
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gogne,  tbe  cMef  of  tbetr  party,  eom- 
menced  tipeakinf  in  these  terms  : — 

"  Citiiens — We  have  Just  nada  a 
great  captore  i  bof  as  a  futoas  g^ene- 
ral  once  said,  it  is  not  enmnb  to  «o»- 

n,  yon  most  praih  by  ue  mtttitj. 
tvir  days  tb«  eyes  of  aD  Franm 
will  be  upon  ns ;  kr  proad  Joagne  m 
one  in  the  namber  of  illuetrioiis  citiea 
which  belong  to  bisloiT-  Let  ns  nUs« 
ourselves  to  the  grancfenr  of  our  new 
posTtioB,  and  let  ns  merit  the  apftro- 
Wion  of  the  nation  whteb  shall  9omi 
behold  ns,  may  the  wivdom  of  Cato 
and  the  patricSbm  of  Brntna  inspir* 
■a,  may  oar  decision  be  Ihowbt 
worthy  to  be  placed  sMe  by  side  wkb 
the  sablime  seMencM  of  tho  Greek 
AreopagBS  and  tlte  Hodm*  •ntale.  Ila 
thus    I    propose  :  —  tbe   BBti4<rts    of 

luttalion,  ^aee  Marie  Antohett*  of 
Austria  in  the  middle  of  tbe  nuks, 
and  conduct  her  t«  tbe  bar  af  tbe  na- 
tional assembly ;  each  of  bs  to  carry 
one  of  the  insignia  of  tberoyalty  Aat 
we  have  arrested  in  ttight — IMa  sdep- 
ft*e,  this  crown,  this  ri^w  mantle,  am) 
all  this  goMen  fripferj  wMcb  womd 
our  republican  eyes ;  wo  sbatt  ptaoa 
our  spoile  upon  the  akar  of  ovr  conn- 
fry,  find  we  shall  ratora  gloriomly  to 
our  Aresides,  after  bavhig  reeeivad  tbe 
felicitafhms  of  oar  brotbers  and  tb« 
fhanba  of  liberty.  And  that  k  ihonM 
cost  notbing  to  tbe  aatioB,  i  demcad 
that  the  thirty  thousand  fMnos  seisod 
npen  lb*  fogitivo  showld  be  employed 
in  P*>j;ing  tbe  expense*  of  ow  jowM^." 
TIris  speeeb  canted  agreat  tensalion ; 
bni  (he  more  modsratWwtn  iiwMj» 
fpolted  tbe  liMSt  ffi^ts,  proposed  iM 
carried,  tiy  a  Myority  of  vdoM,  Hat 
the;  sboim  await  tbo  arden  vt  tba 
MMiona)  astenAly. 

At  thia  KaoiMnt,  the  OwTaKer  it 
MaUhttea,  wbo  had  heeit  delayed  by 
a  Ml,  arrived  IB  tin  botd  el  tbt 
U(M  d'^gt»t,  wet,  splaahe^  and 
wearied.  The  kil  tbbig  b«  asked 
on  entering  was  bad  they  teen  two 
ladies  paM  in  a  yeUrn  eaniag«? 
At  thia  dnutioB  the  landlord  sriaed 
bin  by  the  coHw,  and  dragged  hfaa 
befi»e  tbe  ceanuttee. 

"  Wbo  are  yon?"  tud  the  praB< 
dent.      -What  is  yownamr 

« Isidor*  d»  MalUaUa*-" 

••  What  a^wiBtinm  do  tow  haM 
under  those  persons,  fiw  WMn  jum 
atb«i  an  yw  armal  lun  ?*' 
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**  1  don't  know  tbeou** 

**  Tatt  don't  know  them,  and  yon 
pursue  them  in  this  fashion !  You  don't 
snow  theniy  and  yet  you  seek  them ! 
An  unhappy  attempt  to  conceal  tlie 
truth  r* 

**  I  don't  understand  you^  sir.** 

'<  Undoubtedly/'  said  the  chief  of 
the  Jacobins  of  Jougne*  **  this  man 
conceals  his  real  name  and  rank ;  he 
is  some  noble  of  Versailles — the  Prince 
of  LambaRe  or  Polignac,  perhaps  the 
Count  d'Artois  himself,  secretly  re- 
turned to  France — search  him/' 

They  found  upon  the  chevalier  fi>ur 
louisy  a  watch,  and  a  love-letter  folded, 
sealed  but  without  address ;  this  letter 
was  the  object  of  profound  examina- 
tion. 

They  souffht  to  find  a  mysterious 
and  politicaf  meaning  in  the  nhrases 
of  gallantry  which  it  containeoy  but  it 
was  time  lost ;  for  the  government  of 
Jougne  ^  not  understand  the  science 
of  interpretation. 

*•  We  shall  send  this  letter  to  the 
national  assembly,"  said  the  president, 
**  who  wiUy  perhaos,  be  more  fortunate 
than  we  are,  ana  find  a  key  to  those 
tender  hieroglyphics. " 

**  Can  you  deny,  sir,  that  this  letter 
was  for  the  Queen?** 

•'What  Queen?" 

**  Deceit  is  useless ;  we  came  here 
to  arrest  Marie  Antoinette  of  Aus- 
tria." 

''  Arrest  I  here  t  The  Queen,  Marie 
Antoinette  T 

"  Tes,  you  see  concealment  is  out 
of  the  question,  and  'twould  be  better 
Ibr  your  own  sake  to  hide  nothii^  from 
US.  What  can  you  tell  us  of  our  pri- 
soner?" 

'*  Me  ?     I  have  never  seen  her.** 

''  You  still  persist  in  your  absurd 
system,  and  dtetare  that  you  do  not 
know  tlw  persons,  whom  you  asked 
afker,  on  ooming  into  the  inn  ?" 

**  What !  the  lady  in  the  yellow  car- 
rii^e  whom  1  have  followed  all  the 
way  from  Lons-le-Saulnier,  the  Queen 
of  France  ?- 

**  Citizen,"  rentied  the  president,  in 
a  stem  voice,  '*  I  suspect  you  wish  to 
mock  us ;  but  if  so»  know  that  we 
shall  make  vott  repent  of  it." 

As  ti)e  cnevalier  £d  not  replj,  they 
thought  h  useless  to  question  hun  fur- 
thei^  and  determined  en  keeping  him  a 

yriaoner. 

^   When  they  had  decided  the  fkte  of 


the  chevalier,  thev  sought  the  Queen, 
to  inform  her  of  their  determination 
with  regard  to  her. 

'*  Our  secretai'y,"  said  the  orator, 
"  indites,  at  this  moment,  a  letter  to 
the  national  assembly.  You  must  re- 
main prisoner  here  until  the  return  of 
the  messenger^  who  will  depart  in  an 
hour." 

**  I  also  have  written  io  the  national 
assembly,"  replied  the  Queen  ;  "  will 
vott  have  the  goodness  to  forward  my 
letter  with  yours  ?*' 

**  Willingly ;  and  until  we  receive 
a  reply  from  Paris,  thirty-six  francs  a 
day  shall  be  allowed  K>r  your  ex- 
penses, taken  from  the  money  found  in 
your  possession,  and  twenty-four  for 
the  lady  who  accompanied  you,  and 
for  the  yotmg  man  who  has  just  ar- 
rived." 

**  A  young  man,  did  you  say  ?  It 
must  be  the  unhappy  Chevalier  de 
Maillettes." 

<'Tis  such  he  calls  himself;  but 
we  have  no  doubt  it  is  only  assumed 
to  conceal  a  name  of  more  importance. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  your  see- 
ii^  this  person ;  if  vou  wish  he  shall 
come  to  your  room. 

"I  wish  it  much,"  replied  the 
Queen  ;  and  then  added*  in  a  dignified 
manner,  ''you  may  retire,  gentlemen." 

The  moment  after  De  Mailettes  en« 
tered  the  room  pale  and  trembling. 
The  Queen  received  him  with  a  gra- 
cious dignity  :  while  he  knelt  to  her,  and 
faking  her  hand  which  she  held  out  to 
him,  touched  it  respectfully  with  his 
lips. 

"  Win  your  majesty  deign  to  par- 
don the  temerity  of  my  pnrsuit  ?"  said 
he,  humbly.  **  My  ignorance  must  be 
my  excuse." 

"  I  pardon  you,  sir ;  and  see  nothing 
in  your  conduct  but  an  exalted  devo- 
tion to  our  royal  ^rson." . 

"  Put  it  to  the  proQ&  madame,  and 
I  shall  brave  the  giMl^t  danger  to 
show  myself  worthyi^ourclemiency.'' 

**  Well,  chovatieryyou^liaye  not  long 
to  wait  9n  4)|»Qrtt«<ityrlotehiOw  your 
seal ;  the  towt^itTii^  aO'Upr<]iary  the  peo- 

£snriteundihe.iiiik».  g^JJd  el  them; 
th«^  wornr -lyiMNit^  .fhm^ite.:"  . 
Thei  rchftaA^F.imnt^  014  und  re- 
turned in  ftj^^i^enAf.an.hoiif'fliymg— 
"  yoiiVx|iS^e5^S9rd^4.9r<^  obeyed. 
The  cr9w|  is  #«p«9fl^r 

«<.|  «han  n«t..ferge)t  X^mannei^ 
said  the  Queen ;  "  and  I  hope  one  day 
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to  be  able  to  repay  it,  and  give  you  a 
place  at  my  court  when  I  regain  my 
proper  rank  ;  in  the  meantime  I  make 
you  my  chamberlain ;  and  now  I  beg 
of  you  to  order  my  supper,  for  I  am 
^shall  I  confess  it — uncommonly  hun- 
gry." 

"  What!  at  such  a  moment,  and 
after  such  cruel  emotions !  your  ma- 
jesty can  feel  hungry  ?  W hat  grandeur 
of  soul  I!" 

**  The  soul  has  very  little  to  do 
in  this  affair.  Order  three  covers,  one 
for  me,  one  for  ray  faithful  Suzanne, 
and  one  for  yourself.  We  shall  all 
sup  together  ;  all  difference  of  rank 
shall  be  forgotton  in  our  misfortunes. 
We  will  not  hold  to  the  etiquette  of  Ver- 
sailles at  the  hotel  of  the  Lion  (T Argent, 
Above  all  things  take  care  and  let  the 
champaigne  be  well  iced.** 

The  repast  was  delightful — the 
Queen  put  her  companions  at  their 
ease  by  telling  them  that  she  wished 
to  banish  all  ceremony,  and  pass  the" 
time  as  pleasantly  as  possible.  Su- 
auinne  begged  the  chevalier  to  re- 
late his  history,  which  the  young  man 
did  with  much  simplicity. 

"  1  belong  to  this  country,"  said  the 
chevalier,  "  and  was  twenty  years  old 
last  Easter  Monday.  My  father  died 
in  the  king's  service,  and  my  mother 
intended  me  for  the  church  ;  for  I 
had  au  elder  brother — Achilles — 
who  was  destined  to  maintain  the 
family  honours ;  unfortunatelv  the 
poor  fellow  was  rather  quarrelsome, 
and  was  killed  in  a  duel.  I  was 
then  taken  from  my  studies,  launched 
into  the  world,  where  I  quickly  for- 
got all  I  had  learned,  and  entered 
eagerly  into  the  folly  and  dissipation 
usual  with  voung  men.  I  ffot  into 
debt  and  difficulty,  was  obliged  to 
leave  my  property  and  live  at  Lonsle- 
Saulnier,  of  which  I  was  well  weary, 
I  had  just  resolved  to  go  to  Paris. 
When  you  appeared,  then  my  former 
projects  yanished ;  I  thought  of  but 
one  person,  of  whose  rank  1  was  igno- 
rant— I  need  not  add  how  I  followed 
yon  on  horseback,  and  became  prt< 
Boner  with  yourselves** 

The  neit  momine,  when  the  Queen 
awoke,  Suzanne  told  her  that  the  anti« 
room  was  fall  of  visitors  who  bad  been 
there  from  day-light^  and  wished  to 
pay  their  homage, 

**  Reallyi  Saaanne !  bat  are  they  of 
soAcient  rank  lor  that?** 


"  Here  is  a  Ibt  of  their  names.** 

The  names  were  those  of  the  highest 
nobility,  who  courageously  came  to 
render  homage  to  persecuted  royalty. 

The  Queen  received  them  with  a 
touching  kindness  of  manner,  and  re* 
preached  them  mildly  for  the  impni- 
dent  step  they  hsd  taken.  **  I  thank 
you,**  she  said,  "  and  feel  deeply  the 
generous  expression  of  your  loyalty ; 
but  I  must  insist  upon  your  not  ex- 
posing yourselves  further  by  remainii^ 
with  me.'* 

The  Queen's  remonstrances  were 
useless.  Such  was  the  zeal  aod  en- 
thusiasm  of  those  who  sarroanded  her, 
that  they  insisted  on  forming  a  court 
in  the  Lion  ct  Argent,  and  it  was  ooly  by 
choosing  four  of  the  number  that  she 
could  prevail  on  the  rest  to  leave  her. 

Those  four  persons,  Suzaiiiie»  aod 
the  Chevalier  De  MaiUettes  formed 
the  society  of  the  Queena  who  excited 
their  admiration  by  her  graces  her 
constant  serenity  and  gaiety*  ao  re- 
markable under  the  circomstaaoea  in 
which  she  was  placed. 

Meanwhile  the  mayor  and  com- 
mittee of  public  safety  of  Joogne  seal 
each  day  to  the  national  assemblv  of 
Jougne  a  bulletin  with  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  the  jvi- 
soner  occupied  her  time. 

'*  To-day,"  said  the  bulletin,  «•  th^ 
Queen  rose  at  ten  o'clock  ;  at  twtlre 
she  dined,  with  a  very  good  appetite, 
with  the  persons  who  composed  hrr 
suite ;  after  dinner  her  majesty  wished 
to  be  alone;  she  paced  her  chamber 
in  a  state  of  agitatiooi  pronoiiaciii^ 
words  which  we  could  not  cmich 
the  exact  meaning  of.  Bourthoid. 
who  b  a  man  of  information*  ar». 
nounces  them  blank  rerse.  A I  Iwct 
o'clock  the  Queen  demanded  htr 
attendants!  and  played  a  ^vbw  of 
*  reversis '  with  the  Abbe  de  BUnz^ 
the  president  Du  RibotSa  and  Bladle. 

Casterville ;  at  five  o'clock  her 

mi^esty  stopped  playing,  and 
in  an  under  tone  with  the  sm 
Chevalier  de  MaiUettes,  when  the 
conversation  became  gen«nl,  and  they 
talked  gaily  on  friroloos  sabjeets — aft 
eight  o'clock  the  citizen  de  Moirel 
read  a  lecture  in  a  loud  voice — at  aint 
o'clock  supper  was  served,  which  lasled 
'till  midnight_«t  twelve  the  Queon 
retired  to  her  apartment.*' 

This  state  of  thinss  lasted  firedn% 
when  the  Baron  de  Moirrt^ 
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a  portion  of  hU  timo  oat  of  the  hotel* 
took  the  Queen  aside,  and  said  to  her, 
^  All  ifl  ready  for  your  escape.  Oar 
frienda  have  re-united  aecretlyt  and  a 
hundred  thousand  crowns  are  at  my 
dbposal.  I  have  bribed  the  sentinels* 
and  at  midnight  a  post-chaise  will 
wait  for  you  at  the  end  of  the  street. 
My  measures  are  taken*  so  that  we 
can  pass  out  of  the  city  and  across  the 
frontier  without  danger — to-morrow 
your  miyesty  can  dine  at  Fribourg.** 

**  No/'  replied  the  Queen.  <«  To* 
morrow  I  shall  set  out  for  Besan^n 
or  for  Paris ;  for  'tis  to-morrow  the 
reply  of  the  national  assemblv  will 
arrive*  and  my  fate  will  then  be  de* 
cided.  I  have  confidence  in  the  re- 
sult* and  1  do  not  wish  to  fly:  it  would 
bat  serve  to  expose  my  friends  to  new 
dangers*  and  you  have  already  done 
enough  for  me.** 

The  messenger  having  arrived  from 
Paris  with  despatches  for  the  authori- 
ties of  Jougne*  the  committee  as- 
sembled and  requested  her  mi^esty 
might  be  present  at  the  opening  of 
the  letter.  This  letter*  addressed  to 
the  mayor  of  Jougne*  ran  thus : — 

**  Citizen — We  would  have  vou  to 
know  that  Marie  Antoinette  of  Aus- 
tria has  not  quitted  Paris;  and  we 
would  recommend  yoar  setting  your 
prisoner  at  liberty*  Mademoiselle  Sain- 
val*  actress  of  the  Thc&tre  Franpais* 
who  Is  expected  at  Besan^n,  where 
she  is  to  give  several  representa- 
tioDS.*' 

'*  Mademoiselle  Sainval*"  cried  the 
worthies  of  Jougne.  "  So*  madame* 
TOO  have  been  mystifying  us  all  this 
timer 

^  Gentlemen,**  replied  Mademoiselle 
Sainval*  *'  I  am  Qaeeo*  Queen  of  Pont* 
of  Palmyra*  of  Babylon*  of  Carthage* 
of  Tyre*  and  of  twenty  other  kingdoms 


of  tragedy.  Is  it  my  fault  if  the  mayor 
of  Jougne  has  taken  the  diadem  of 
Melpomene  for  the  crown  of  France  ? 
You  mvstifled  yourselves;  nothing 
could  dispel  your  absurd  error*  and 
I  submitted.  You  wished  to  raise 
yourself  in  history*  and  you  have  only 
made  yourselves  ridiculous ;  I  recom- 
mend you  to  be  more  circumspect  in 
future*  and*  with  the  permission  of  the 
national  assembly*  I  will   now  order 

£ost  hf  rses*  resigning  a  part  which  I 
ave  played  in  spite  of  myself;  to- 
morrow I  shall  resume  my  own*  only 
be  assured  the  play-bill  of  Besan^on 
shall  explain  the  cause  of  my  delay. 
G9od  morning*  gentlemen." 

After  having  g^ven  vent  to  this 
lively  sally*  Mademoiselle  Sainval 
turned  towards  her  courtiers— 

**  I  owe  you***  said  she*  ''  some  jus- 
tification of  my  conduct  in  assuminsr 
a  title  which  1  in  vain  refused*  and 
by  which  1  hoped  to  render  service 
to  the  augpist  person  who  alone  hat « 
right  to  It.  If  the  Queen  were  to 
escape*  and  pass  through  here  as  it 
is  supposed*  I  think  they  will  be  in 
no  hurry  to  seek*  or  detain  her. 
Finally,  ladies*  you  have  not  lowered 
yourselves  by  being  in  my  company; 
though  I  Mong  to  the  theatre*  i  have 
noble  blood  in  my  veins*  my  name  ia 
Alxiari  do  Roquefort,  and  my  famil/ 
one  of  the  most  influential  in  the 
province."  Then  addressing  Mon« 
sicur  de  Maillettes,she  added — '*  As  to 
YOU*  chevalier*  this  affair  may  per- 
haps teach  you*  not  to  run  foolishlj 
after  adventures  on  the  high  way. 
I  promised  you  a  place  at  my  court 
when  I  regained  my  throne;  I  shall 
keep  my  word*  my  court  is  the  eo- 
meme  FramsaUe ;  and  when  yon  come 
to  Paris*  the  best  box  in  It  sludl  be  at 
year  service ! 


•  f. 
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PEEL   AND  OUIZOT.^ 


We  remember  that  when,  on  a  late 
occasion,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting  Captain   Siborne's   beautiful 
model  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  after 
the  first  emotions  had  subsided  which 
the  aspect  of  conflicting  myriads  in 
deadly  strife  had  suggested,  the  issue 
of  whose  mighty  struggle  was  big  with 
the  fate  of  Europe,  the  thought  oc- 
curred to  us,  how  small  is,  compared 
with  the  whole  field  of  review,  the  space 
which  was  occupied  by  the  little  figures 
representing  the  great  leaders  of  the 
opposing  armies ;  and  how  still  smaller 
the  little  specks  containing  the  think- 
ing principle,   by  which  the  mighty 
masses  were  set  in  motion,  and  all  the 
movements  forecast  or  ordered,  which 
contributed  to  the  issue  of  that  well- 
foaght  day.      Never  before  did  we 
feel  in  so  lively  a  manner  the  ascen- 
dancy of  mind  over  matter,  the  influ- 
ence of  thought  over  action,  the  vast, 
^e  unspeakable  importance  of  one  vi- 
gorous   and  well-trained  intellect  in 
influeacing  the  destiny  of  his  species, 
and  determining  the  aspect    of   the 
world.     Had  Wellin^on  been  but  a 
little  less  firm,  or  a  little  more  rash — 
had  his  confidence  in  his  own  troops 
been  less,  or  his  distrust  of  his  allies 
greater — had  his  caution  exceeded  his 
valour,  or  his  valour  overbalanced  his 
caution — the  result  might  have  been  as 
disastrous  as  it  was  glorious,  and  the 
subjugated  nations  might  again  have 
felt  the  yoke  of  the  Gallic  oppressor, 
from  which   he,  the  deliverer,  by  a 
combination  of  oowers,  both  moral  and 
intellectual,  sucn  as  rarely  falls  to  the 
lot  of  mortal  man,  had  set  them  free. 

Now,  what  is  true  of  a  particular 
battle,  is  also,  and  upon  a  more  ex- 
tended scale,  true  of  the  conduct  of 
governments  and  empires  at  large  ;  and 
we  do  not  believe  that  history  presents 
a  crisis  in  the  aflairs  of  nations,  in 
which  two  remarkable  men  were 
placed  in  positions  of  more  weighty 


and    perilous    responsibility,    and    in 
which  their  individual  minds  must  ex- 
ercise a  mightier  sway  over  the  coun- 
cils of  their  respective  countries,  than 
those  which  are  at  present  occupied  by 
the  prime  ministers  of    France  and 
England.     Upon  the  course  of  policy 
which  they   pursue,    depends  mainly 
the  peace  of  Europe.     Upon  the  mea- 
sures which  they  adopt,  much  of  the 
prosperity  and  much  of  the  tranquillity 
of  the  countries  which   they  govtrn 
must  be  contingent.     By  the  wisdom 
and  discretion  of  the  one,  the  fevered 
spirit  of  a  restless  population,  keenly 
sensitive  of  national  nomiltation,  impa- 
tient of  long-continued   repose,    and 
passionately  desirous  of  military  glory, 
can  alone  be  kept  within  due  Doaii«is 
or  prevented  from  issuing  in  a  crasadii 
which  would  again  light  up  the  flames 
of  war  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe. 
And  by  the  prudence,  the  finandal 
skill,  and  the  moral  determination  of 
the  other,  can  those  diflicalties  be  aloiM 
overcome,  by  which,  during  ten  years 
of  Whig  misrule,  the  confusion  in  our 
national  affairs  had  been  *'  worse  coo- 
founded,'*  and  which  brought  to  the 
very  verge  of  ruin  an    empire  apon 
which  the  sun  never  sets,  and  nnsiir- 
passed    for    its   power   and  opulence 
amongst  the    nations  of   tba  vorttL 
Must  it  not,  therefore,  be  an  interest- 
ing inquiry  to  trace  the  progress  of 
these  extraordinary  men,  whom  it  baa 
pleased  Divine  Providence  to  call  to 
such  lofty  stations,  and  to  note  the 
training  by  which  their  intellects  hatv 
been  fashioned  for  the  dlsehargt  d 
their   arduous  duties,  togvtber  vit^ 
the  absence  or  the  preface  of  cki»e 
moral  elements  which  distinginsli  X\' 
mere  politician  from   the  stafi*«ina%, 
and  without  which,  in  the   affAirr  ot 
government,  nothing  permanently  go^l 
or  great  was  ever  yet  accomplishes!  - 
It  is  with  such  a  view  we  have  ^rct4^ 
the  publications,  the  titles  of  *hi^-^ 
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\rtll  be  found  below^  and  which  will 
materially  assist  us  in  our  examination 
of  the  characters  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  of  Guizoty  who  will,  undoubtedly, 
be  regarded  by  posterity,  as  in  this 
generation  the  foremost  of  "articu- 
lately-speaking men  ;"  and  to  whom, 
as  we  trust  the  event  will  prove,  Eng- 
land and  France  will  be  indebted  for 
security  and  happiness,  and  the  world 
for  tranquillity  and  improvement. 

It  has  been  observed  by  more  than 
one  of  our  philosophical  historians, 
that  there  was  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence between  the  rise  of  our  modern 
manufacturing  system  and  the  exigency 
in  the  late  war,  which  required  of 
England  so  vast  an  expenditure,  both 
for  her  own  and  the  continental  ar- 
mies, who  must  have  been  paralyzed 
by  any  inability  or  want  of  prompti- 
tude   on  her  part   to  furnish  them 
with  the  sinews  of  war.     The  German 
princes  could  not  have  been  subsidized, 
and  Wellington  could  not  have  fought, 
if  Watt  and  Arkwright  had  not  in- 
vented.    But  these  great  benefactors 
of  their  species  were  raised  up  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  England  a  talisman 
of  commercial  wealth,   at   the  very 
crisis  of  her  existence,  when  it  was 
most  required ;  and  when,  without  it, 
thee  was  but  little  hope  that  the  de- 
signs of  our  formidable  enemy  could 
have  been  defeated.     The  father  of 
the  present  premier  was  a  product,  as 
it  were,  of  this  manufacturing  system. 
He  was  a  devoted  admirer  and  sup- 
porter of  William  Pitt ;  and  when  his 
son  exhibited  in  his  boyish  days  those 
early  prognostics  of  future  senatorial 
eminence  which  have  since  been    so 
abundantly  realized,    he   entertained 
the  confident  belief  that  his  fondest 
anticipations  were  about  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  that  his  country  would 
vet  recognise  him  as  a  benefactor,  for 
having  given  a  statesman  to  the  em- 
pire. 

Wellington  had  already  commenced 
that  career  of  conquest  which  ended 
in  the  humiliation  of  France,  when 
the  present  premier  was  introduced 
into  parliament.  He  was  elected  for 
the  borough  of  Cashel,  which  was  at 
that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Penne- 
father  family,  and  was,  we  believe, 
after  the  approved  plan  in  all^  such 
cases,  duly  disposed  of  to  th^  highest 
bidder ;  the  difference  between  theft 
oad  now  being  that  wh«rMi»  undtr 


the  old  system,  the  purchaae^mon^y 
found  its  way  into  the  pocket  of   an 
individual  proprietor,  under  the  new 
act,   as    things  are    now-a-days    ma- 
naged, the  bribery  is  distributed  with 
tolerable  impartiality  throughout  the 
constituency  at  large,  the  representa- 
tive, in  either  instance,  being  the  re- 
presentative of  his  own  money ;  but, 
as,  in  the  former,  he  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  influenced  by  the  conser- 
vative or  aristocratical  views  or  opi- 
nions  of  him  to  whom  he  owed  his 
seat,  so,  in  the  latter,  he  must  respond 
to  democratical  predilections.     With 
respect  to  corruption,  the  only  differ- 
ence is  that  that  which  was  partial  ^as 
became  general — what  might  have  been 
the  exception  has  become  the  rule ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  influences  of 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  upon 
the  working  of  the  government  and 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  it  may 
be  said,  in  a  general  way,  that  all  that 
power  which  has  been  taken  from  the 
monarchical    and    aristocratical,    has 
been  added  to  the  purely  popular  de- 
partment of  the  constitution.      We 
stop  not  now  to  enquire  whether  this 
is  a  good  or  an  evil ;  but  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  it  should  be  held  in  mind 
m  any  endeavour  to  form  a  just  esti- 
mate   of  the    statesmanship    of   Sir 
Robert  Peel,  during  by  far  the  more 
arduous  period  of  his  public  life,  when 
he  was  called  upon  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  government,  under  circum- 
stances of  unexampled  peril,  and  con* 
struct  the  materials  or  the  machinery 
which,  at  former    periods,  rendered 
such  a  task  comparatively  easy. 

His  first  office  was  that  of  under 
colonial  secretary,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  by  Spencer  Percival,  one  of 
the  most  upright  prime  ministers  that 
England  ever  saw.  In  the  then  aris- 
tocratical composition  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  his  position  and  his  disad* 
vantages  are  thus  described — 

**  Mr.  Peel  bad  some  disadvantages  to 
overcome  on  entering  the  House  of  Com* 
mons.  The  clever  men  already  in  it 
occupied  public  attention,  and  Canning, 
with  his  sparkling  rhetoric  and  graceful 
manner,  made  public  speaking  a  high 
art,  while  Mr.  Peel's  speech  and  appear « 
ance  indicated  rather  an  elaborate  man- 
nerism than  original  power.  Besides 
he  entered  the  House  not  as  a  profes 
sional  but  simply  as  an  educated  gentle 
man,  claiming  a  share  in  fmblio  life  »- 
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due  to  his  ability  and  his  position.  A 
lawyer  in  the  House  of  Commons  has 
his  profession  to  back  him,  if  he  have 
ability  to  back  his  profession ;  and  an 
Eldon,  an  Erskine,  a  Broujifham,  a 
Lyndhurst,  a  Sugden»  or  a  Campbell, 
are  ever  ready  instances  to  be  adduced, 
amongst  a  thousand,  of  the  highest 
honours  of  the  state  reached  from  the 
lowest  ranks  of  the  bar.  The  House  of 
Lords  swarms  with  successful  lawyers, 
or  their  descendants ;  there  being  dukes, 
marquises,  and  earls,  with  barons  in 
abundance,  whose  honours  are  the  fruit 
of  legal  success.  Pitt,  with  all  the 
prestige  of  his  great  father's  great  name, 
tried  the  law,  before  he  became  a  pre- 
cocious prime  minister. 

'*  Different  is  the  position  of  the  man 
who  enters  the  House  of  Commons  sim- 
ply as  an  educated  gentleman,  and  de- 
manding a  share  in  public  life  as  due  to 
his  abilities.  His  claims  are  narrowly 
scrutinized  ;  his  connections  are  rigidly 
examined.  Burke  and  Canning  are  ex- 
amples of  how  hard  it  is  for  high  genius 
ana  commandtng  power  to  maintain  a 
place  in  public  life  without  the  aid  of 
*  connections  -,*  and  though  the  strength 
of  this  aristocratic  feelmg  has  consi- 
derably abated,  it  prerails  effectively 

still. 

**  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to 
the  generality  of  this,  even  in  earlier 
times.  Mr.  Addington,  better  known 
as  Lord  Sidmouth,  was  the  son  of  a 
country  physician  of  note  :  he  filled  the 
chair  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
from  that  situation,  as  Speaker,  he  was 
raised  by  George  the  Third  to  the  post 
of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  on  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1801,  on  ac- 
count of  the  king's  refusal  to  concede 
the  Roman  Catholic  claims.  The  Ad- 
dington administration  was  assailed  by 
sarcasm,  especially  from  Canning,  who 
sneered  at  *  The  Doctor*  in  poetry  and 
prose.  On  being  driven  from  office,  Mr. 
Addington  was  created  Viscount  Sid- 
mouth; was  Home  Secretary  in  the 
Liverpool  administration ;  and  in  1622, 
on  his  resignation  of  that  ofBoe,  waa 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Peel. 

**  Mr.  Peel  was  the  son  of  a  member 
of  parliament  who  had  raised  himself 
from  comparative  poverty  by  his  own 
exertions  in  the  path  of  honourable  in- 
dustry ;  and  the  father  did  not  disguise 
the  fond  dream  of  a  parent,  that  the  son 
was  destined  to  glonfy  the  family.  From 
an  early  period,  therefore,  the  youthfU 
aspirant  was  eyed  askance ;  contrasted 
with  Canning ;  and  set  down  at  clever 
mediocrity  (*'the  sublime  of  medio- 
crity*^ which  would  never  rise  above 
the  level  of  oAetal  roatine.  Frederick 
Robinsoni  the  praaent  Earl  of  Ripon, 


was  far  more  showy  in  hia  ability ;  and 
it  was  prognosticated  that  he  would 
rapidly  outstrip  Peel.  He  commmred 
his  piiblic  career  as  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade ;  and,  though  he 
fluttered  up,  until  he  hovered  for  a  short 
space  as  premier,  he  is  now  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  in  an  adminiatra- 
tion  of  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  ia  Um 
head,  if  not  the  master.** 

The  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval 
caused  a  change  in  the  coropo&itioa 
although  not   in  the  principle  of  tlM 
government.     The  Earl  of  Liverpool 
was  placed  at  the  helm  of  affiura,  and 
Mr.  Peel  came  as  chief  secretary  to 
Ireland.     Here  he  waa  diatingatshrd 
by  habits  of  business,  frankneas,  and 
aifabilityy  which  conciliated  the  respect 
and  the  confidence  of  all  the  frieodi  of 
government,  that  almost,  in  the  aame 
proportion,  alienated  the  regards»or 
rather  confirmed  the  hostility,  of  that 
large  and  increasing  class  both  of  Pro- 
testants and   Roman   Catholics,  who 
became  clamorous  for  the  rerooral  of 
the  then  existing  religious  dUabilides : 
a  removal  which  he  was  understood  to 
deprecate   with  more    than   commoii 
zeal,  but  which  was  represented*  with 
ffreat  powers  of  eloquence  and  rcftsoo- 
ing,  by  the  most  eminent  public  mm 
both  in  England  and  Ireland,  as  not 
only  just  and  safe  in  itself,  but  as  in- 
dispensable for  the  security  and  the 
well-being  of  the  empire. 

For  seven  years,  from  1812  to  1819, 
Mr.  Peel  continued  to  fill  this  ii^iar* 
tant  office,  and  every  day  gave  evideoc* 
of  his  ability  to  confront  the  dtfiloiltWs 
of  his  position  by  meeting  and  oountcr- 
acting  the  designs  of  the  traitors  aad 
a^^tators  by  whom  the  country  waa  dis- 
turbed. 0*Connell  was  theii  at  th» 
commencement  of  a  career  whidi  o»- 
doubtedly  did  not  promise  all  thai  *: 
has  since  performed,  and  the  ycvair 
chief  secretary  was  thoqj^ht^  to  bait 
considerably  reduced  his  tnfliimrr, 
when,  for  some  personal  afrooC  k# 
summoned  him  to  the  field  of  Mortal 
combat,  and  the  agitator  becaae  tht 
affttated»  and  with  great  make^rvtrt*: 
valour  made  it  clearly  maoifesi  thai  he 
'« would  not  come:**  not  that  he  dccfiBf^ 
to  meet  his  challeoger*  upon  the  pirn 
that  he  had  a  tow  in  heayeD»b«t  hj  •» 
parading  his  preparationa  to  ohc^  the 
summons  as  to  render  it  imf 
that  they  oonld  be  earned  into 
80  that  vhile  Mr.  Peri  and  hb 
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were  impatiently  awaiting  his  arrival 
upon  the  Continent,  he  was  snugljr  in 
the  hands  of  the  authorities  at  home, 
and  compelled  to  give  securities  by 
which  a  hostile  meeting  roust  be  pre- 
vented. In  all  this  we  do  not  wish  to 
convey  either  praise  to  the  one,  or 
blame  to  the  other.  The  courage  of 
the  former  would  have  been  unques- 
tioned had  he  not  thus  chosen  to  trans- 
gress the  laws  of  God,  and  to  counte- 
nance by  his  example  the  superior  re- 
verence which  is  paid  by  but  too  many 
nominal  Christians  to  the  falsely  so 
called  laws  of  honour.  But  we  believe 
that  in  no  country  but  Ireland,  and 
only  in  Ireland  as  it  was  then  circum- 
stanced, could  such  an  exposure  of 
poltroonery  have  failed  to  prx)ve  fatal 
to  a  demagogue,  in  whom  physical 
valour  at  least  has  always  been  thought 
indispensable  for  conciliating  popular 
favour.  Here,  however,  and  in  this 
instance,  it  has  proved  otherwise. 
And  Mr.  0*ConneIl  was  found  to  be 
80  apt  a  representative  of  religious  and 
political  hate,  that  his  deficiency,  or 
supposed  deficiency,  of  spirit  as  a  man, 
was  no  drawback  to  the  estimation 
with  which  he  was  regarded  by  his 
followers  who  were  content  to  take 
his  unspairing  malignity,  by  which 
England,  and  her  religion,  and  her  in- 
stitutions,  were  so  scurrilously  and  so 
scandalously  defamed,  with  perfect 
personal  safety  to  the  foul  offender,  as 
a  sufficient  equivalent  for  their  confi- 
dence and  their  admiration.  The  state 
of  parties  in  Ireland  had  given  rise  to 
a  sort  of  moral  bank  restriction  act  in 
his  favour.     His  assignats  of  calumny 

Jiassed  current,  and  were  only  the  more 
argely  issued,  when  it  was  impossible 
to  bring  him  to  any  personal  account ; 
and  what  would,  in  the  case  of  any 
other  man,  have  ended  in  a  bankruptcy 
of  character  from  which  he  could  never 
have  recovered,  only  in  his  case  aug- 
mented the  influence  by  which  he  has, 
from  that  day  to  the  present,  lorded  it 
at  will  over  the  prostrate  millions  who 
acknowledge  him  as  their  leader. 

In  1819,  Mr.  Peel  was  succeeded 
in  Ireland  by  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  (the 
present  Lord  Glenclg,)  and  then  may 
be  said  to  have  commenced  the  change 
of  policy  which  led  eventually  to  the 
measure  of  twenty-nine.  This  became 
more  fully  developed,  when,  after  the 
King's  visit  in  1821,  a  partial  change 
in  the  government  took  place,  and  Lord 


Wfllesley  came  to  Ireland  as  chief 
governor,  while  Mr.  Saurin  was  re- 
moved from  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General,  to  make  way  for  Mr.  (the 
present  Lord)  Plunket,  by  far  the  most 
able  of  the  then  advocates  of  emanci- 
pation. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  senate,  Mr.  Peel 
was  occupied  in  forwarding  and  bring- 
ing  to  a  conclusion,  one  of  the  most 
important  measures  in  which  he  ever 
engaged. 

In  1797,  the  drain  upon  the  country 
for  ^old  was  such  as  to  alarm  the  prime 
minister,  whose  mighty  continental 
arrangements  at  that  period  made  him 
dependant  upon  the  roonied  interest, 
not  the  least  important  portion  of  which 
consisted  of  the  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  the  Bank  of  England.  For 
their  security,  and  at  their  suggestion, 
a  restriction  was  imposed  upon  the 
issue  of  the  precious  metals,  and  their 
notes  became,  by  force  of  law,  a  legal 
tender  for  all  debts  and  contracts,  for 
the  s;itl.  faction  of  which,  previously,  a 
metallic  currency  was  indispensible. 
Thus,  credit  became  a  substitute  for 
solvency,  and  during  by  far  the  most 
critical  and  disastrous  period  of  the 
war,  the  English  nation  may  be  said  to 
have  lived  by  faith.  It  was  a  curious 
and  unexampled  state  of  things,  and 
presents  a  subject  of  contemplation  to 
the  political  philosopher  truly  interest- 
ing and  extraordinary.  In  France,  the 
assig^at  system,  to  which  the  bank 
restriction  act  has  been  compared,  was 
simply  an  expedient  for  administering 
a  stimulant  to  an  exhausted  govern- 
ment, and  transferring  to  one  class  of 
men  the  property  which  belonged  to 
another,  and  which  was  thus  made  to 
act  as  an  instrument  of  the  most  flagi- 
tious spoliation.  As  far  as  the 
mere  incorruptibility  of  paper  money 
is  concerned,  the  bank  restriction  act 
was  identical  with  the  system  which 
wrought  so  much  wholesale  evil ;  and, 
had  England  been  pervaded  with  revo- 
lutionary phrenzy,  would,  doubtless, 
have  been  as  dangerous  to  us,  as  its 
counterpart  proved  pernicious  to  our 
Gallic  neighbours.  But  herein  con- 
sisted the  difference — England  was 
possessed  by  a  holy  horror  of  all  revo- 
lutionary change,  whilst  France  w2ls 
running  the  mad  career  of  revolution  ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  acts  which,  in 
the  respective  countries,  based  the 
whole  monetary  system  upon  public 
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credif;  while  they  pivo  a  new  impulse 
to  the  grasping  Jacobinical  motives  of 
the  oncy  served  to  combine  and  to 
consolidate  in  the  other  that  conserva- 
tive energy  by  which  the  baleful  pro- 
pagandisra  with  which  we  were  threat* 
ened  might  be  most  effectually  resisted. 

Let  those  who  complain  of  the  bank 
restriction  acty  imagine  what  the  con* 
sequence  would  be*  of  insolvency 
upon  the  part  of  that  great  na- 
tional establishment,  which  was  re- 
garded, and  justly  regarded,  as  the 
representative  of  public  credit,  not 
only  by  the  people  of  England,  but  by 
the  nations  of  Europe — and  that,  du« 
ring  a  crisis  of  unexampled  aggression, 
when  we  were  contending,  not  so  much 
with  the  sword  as  with  the  purse, 
against  the  most  formidable  enemy  we 
had  ever  encountered.  And  if  that 
great  calamity  was  then  arrested,  have 
W8  not  reason  to  rejoice  in  a  tempo- 
rary departure  from  sound  principle, 
by  which  so  great  a  deliverance  has 
been  achieved. 

But  if  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  that 
credit  was  then,  for  a  season,  made  a 
substitute  for  substantial  wealth,  and 
that  the  exemption  from  cash  pay- 
ments was  not  insidiously  made  the 
pretext  for  enlarging  the  issues  of  bank 
paper  beyond  what  the  exigencies  of 
the  country  required,  we  have  no  rea- 
son whatever  to  be  surprised  that  that 
preventive  caution  should  not  have 
continued  always,  and  that  over  trad- 
ing upon  fictitious  capital  should  have 
been  practised,  from  which  serious 
national  embarrassments  must  arise. 

'*  Under  the  Bank  Restriction  Act 
new  life  and  activity  were  given  to 
country  banks  of  issue,  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  circumstance  that  Bank 
of  England  notes  were  *  a  legal  tender/ 
and  redeemed  their  paper  with  paper. 
Even  private  individuals  issued  tneir 
*  notes  of  hand'  for  sums  as  low  as  a 
few  shillings ;  on  the  principle,  we  pre- 
sume, of  the  player,  who,  finding  the 
paper 'Snow-storm,  under  which  he  was 
to  fall  exhausted,  was  failing  before  the 
time,  called  up  to  his  Jupiter,  *  If  you 
can't  snow  white,  snow  brown  1' 

"  From  time  to  time,  however,  some- 
thing seemed  to  be  wrong.  It  apueared 
clear  on  the  face  of  a  twenty- snilling 
note,  that  its  value  was  twenty  shillings ; 
and  therefore  a  note  and  a  sKilling  were 
equal  to  a  golden  guinea.  And  yet, 
occasionally,  even  a  *  liffht'  guinea,  one 
•0  worn  that  it  wa«  oncler  the  legal  de* 


nomination  oft  went  y  <one  shillings,  wottld 
find  an  ©a^er  purchas««r  at  twentv-two 
shillings.  Bank-notes,  too,  did  not 
seem  to  be  treated  with  the  rt'spoct  n^Uich 
was  due  to  them ;  but  hardly  anybody 
could  tell  the  reason.  So  it  was,  how- 
ever ;  and  it  was  also  very  remarkable, 
that  when  guineas  became  more  valuable 
than  bank  notes,  guineas  became  scarcer 
and  scarcer.  Simple-minded  oeople  in 
the  country  took  alarm;  ana  tiwivic^ 
they  put  perfect  confidence  in  an  ad  of 
parliament,  and  would  have  been  sorrv 
to  have  doubted  the  Bank  of  Englano, 
still  they  thought  that  It  would  not  bi*  a 
bad  thing  to  have  a  reserve  fund  of 

Suincas  in  an  old  stocking  or  a  secret 
rawer,  to  be  ready  for  a  time  of  trou- 
ble ;  and  thus  the  practice  of  Roau>i5u 
became  a  common  one.  The  man  who 
contrived  to  get  a  guinea  for  his  laHcur 
was  lietter  paid  than  the  man  w  ith  a 
twenty-shilling  note  and  a  ^hilSiog. 
Agents  went  about,offerin|c  from  t  «eiit  v  - 
two  to  twenty-seven  shillings  for  t>a(*h 
guinea  they  could  get ;  even  the  go«  em- 
ment,  in  order  to  send  gold  to  th<* 
Peninsnia,  had  to  employ  people  who 
violated  what  was  then  the  law,  in  ga- 
thering their  golden  stores.  CurraB, 
the  eloquent  and  witty  Cnrran,  writinj^ 
a  letter  from  London  in  1811,  sakU 
"Wellington  has  been  obliged  to  git  # 
up  Rodrigo,  and  retire  wcwtward ;  I 
suppose,  to  eat  his  Christmas  pi(»s  at  hii 
ola  quarters  in  Torres  Vedra»,  to  ti!u4*h 
every  hundred  pounds  that  i«  sent  him 
costs  only  one  hundred  and  forty  poumli 
here."  Commerce  wasderangW;  pr**- 
ple  were  discontented  ;  some  made  larc« 
profits,  but  a  great  number  were  lit^ 
rally  defrauded  by  the  constant  llart«»» 
tion  between  the  value  of  goUU  and  tbe 
value  of  paper ;  but  how  to  aecoont  for 
this  state  or  things  was  the  puasK** 

Things  were  in  thia  state  wh«o  tW 
bullion  committee  made  its  celefar«t«d 
report,  on  the  Bth  of  May,  101 K  In 
this  report,  the  aoand  principle  was 
afllrmed,  that  a  gradoal  retuns  to  a 
metallic  currency  was  iodbpeosiUe  ^ 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  cft«itt» 
«  and  that  it  is  expedient  to  amend  Ijm 
act  which  suspends  the  caeh  payncnts 
of  the  bank,  by  altering  the  ttaie  Ci 
which  such  suspension  shall  cooiioor. 
from  six  months  aAer  the  ratiftcartoo 
of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peaorv  to  that 
of  two  years  from  the  prseest  tioM^** 

Against  the  reception  of  this  report* 
so  sound  in  the  pnnctple  opoo  woWh 
it  was  founded,  the  whole  atraiKth  «/ 
flrovernroent  was  arrmyed»  ana  the 
r«eU|  both  &ther  «h1  aoiit  w«rt  fnwii 
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n  tb«  Urge  mj^ority  bv  which  it  wa» 
rfjected.  The  hank  restrict iou  act 
had  licen  found  so  compatible  with 
national  protpfritj,  that  it  was  con« 
ceived  hy  inanjr  to  ho  imlUfH-Hnable 
thereto,  and  no  sufficiently  Urvo  ex- 
perience had  at  that  time  been  had  to 
compel  the  conviction,  that  a  hectic 
flash  of  artificial  wealth  may  be  one  of 
the  surest  premonitory  symptoms  of 
national  decay.  Uut  although  amongst 
the  most  i^trenuous  of  those  by  whom 
Mr.  Horner's  resolutions  were  resisted, 
tho  mind  of  Mr.  Peel  was  not  ol»sti- 
nalely  closed  against  the  light  which 
vai  everyday  making  it  more  and  more 
clearly  manifest*  that  a  return  to  cash 
payments  was  im|>erioiisly  reouired. 
Not  so  his  respected  father.  He  re* 
mained  wedded  to  the  doctrine,  that 
any  departure  from  the  principle  of 
the  sus|)ension  act,  which  lie  regarded 
as  the  crowning  measure  of  his  idol 
Mr.  Pitt,  would  be  fatal  to  England's 
frrcatness  ;  and  we  can  readily  under- 
stand the  pain  with  which  his  distin- 
guished son,  w*hose  filial  reverence  for 
the  good  old  man  was  quite  unboundeda 
announced  in  IB  19,  the  bill  by 
which  the  resolutions  of  the  report  of 
1611  were  substantially  carried  into 
efTfCt,  and  a  gohl  standard  adopted  aa 
the  regulator  of  the  currency,  by 
which,  as  far  as  the  legislature  could 
effect  such  an  obji'Ct,  our  monetary 
Irantactions  with  the  world  at  large 
mnst  be  put  upon  a  sound  basis,  aud 
all  over  trading  be  prevented. 

By  this  act  an  immediate  stop  was 
pot  to  the  rapid  depreciation  which 
was  taking  place  in  the  pre-existing 
currency.  Hut  while  a  verv  important 
beoefit  was  thus  secured,  tho  measure 
was  not  unattended  with  inconvenience 
both  to  individuals,  and  to  the 
■ation  by  which  much  loss  end  suffer- 
lag  has  been  produced.  The  debts, 
both  public  and  private,  which  were 
eontraetcd  in  a  depreciated,  must,  of 
oectesity,  be  paid  in  a  standard  cur- 
rency; that  is,  an  additional  load  of 
debt  haa  been  saddled  upon  all  those 
whose  obligations  were  contracted 
during  the  period  when  cash  pay  men  ta 
were  suspended.  But  while  this  in 
icaalf  proves  the  mischief  of  such  sus- 
pension, and  the  fallacy  of  those  who 
contended  that  there  could  be  no  such 
chianf  as  an  over  issue  of  irresponsible 
bank  paper,  it  does  not  appear  how 
MMb  ioeonvenienoe  could  be  avoided. 


And  if  those  who  complained  of  Mr, 
Peels  bill  had  contented  themsclvea 
with  taxing  their  ingenuity  for  some 
plan,  by  which,  compatibly  with  its. 
uroviaiuus,  compensating  clauses  might 
be  introduced  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  obviating  or  mitigating  the 
admitted  practical  injustice  which 
must  be  the  result  of  its  rigid  opera- 
tion, they  would  have  entitled  them- 
selves, as  good  patriot.^,  to  the  thanks 
of  the  community,  even  although  their 
biuevolent  efforts  might  be  unattended 
with  any  advantage.  For  our  parts» 
we  see  not  how  such  a  happy  adjust- 
ment could  have  been  brought  about ; 
and,  until  we  do,  we  must  forbear  to 
visit  with  any  heavy  blame  the  states- 
man by  whom  it  apoenrs  to  have  been 
neglected.  In  all  great  measures, 
general  considerations  of  public  policy 
must  bo  paramount  above  all  those  of 
private  convenience.  When  a  great 
artery  is  to  be  taken  up,  the  process 
must  necessarily  involve  the  lesion  and 
obstruction  of  the  le5i.«er  vessels  with 
which  it  is  connected.  It  would,  no 
doubt,  be  so  much  the  l>etter  if  this 

{>artial  injury  could  he  avoided;  and 
to  will  always  be  reputed  the  most 
skilful  operator  by  whom  the  least 
amount  of  suffering  is  produced.  But 
to  make  such  suffering  an  objection  to 
an  operation  indispensable  for  the  pre- 
servation of  life,  would  much  more 
resemble  a  weakness  amounting  to  in* 
sanity,  than  a  benevolence  tounded 
upon  reason.  Nor  are  we  sure  that 
the  feeling  which  prompted  much  of 
the  hostility  which  Mr.  Peel  was 
doomed  to  encounter  in  his  strenuous 
efforts  to  rectify  the  currency,  is  one 
which  can  ever  be  safely  trusted  with 
tho  conduct  of  difiicult  aud  critical 
affairs.  By  far  the  most  dangerous 
coachman  with  whom  it  was  ever  our 
misfortune  to  travel  was  one  who  was 
perpetually  anxious  lest  he  should 
drive  over  the  cocks  and  hens. 

Of  all  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Peel 
upon  the  currency  question*  the  lata 
William  Cobbett  was  the  most  enve- 
nomed and  persevering.  In  1633, 
when  the  reform  bill  gave  him  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  one  of  his 
first  efforts  was  to  induce  that  assem- 
bly to  address  the  crown  to  have  Sir 
Robert,  as  the  author  of  the  cash  pay- 
ment act,  dismissed  from  the  privy 
council.  But  his  malice  only  recoiled 
upon  himself.    The  following  passsge 
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from  Sir  Robert*8  replj  found  an  echo 
not  only  in  the  House,  but  throughout 
the  country,  and  is  one  of  his  happiest 
efforts  of  senatorial  recrimination :— - 

"God  forbid  that  the  honourable 
member's  speculations  on  the  subject  of 
'public  confusion'  should  be.  realized! 
Uc  laboured  under  no  apprehensitm  that 
they  would.  He  felt  contident,  whatever 
mieht  be  the  political  differences  that 
diTided  public  men,  that  all  who  were 
interested  in  the  upholding  of  law  and 
property  would  unite  in  their  defence 
and  put  down  such  attempts.  Not  only 
would  it  be  the  (greatest  calamity,  but 
a  calamity  embittered  by  the  greatest 
disgKSoo,  to  lire  under  such  an  ignoble 
tyranny  as  this : 

*  Come  Uw  elcTCoUi  plafue,  ratber  than  tlila  should 

Come  link  uf  rather  In  the  ica ; 
Come  rather  poUlence  and  reqi  ut  devil  { 
Come  Ood'f  fword  riithcr  than  oar  own. 
Let  rather  Roman  come  afain. 
Or  Saxon,  Norman,  or  the  Dane. 
In  all  the  boodi  we  ever  btire, 
We  grieved,  we  fi|h*d,  we  went :  we  never  Iduih'd 
befora* 

But  blush  indeed  we  shall,  if  we  submit 
to  this  '  base  and  vulgar  domination ; 
and  I,  for  one,  when  I  read  these  com- 
ments of  the  honourable  member,  and 
consider  his  present  motion,  that  I 
have  been  selected  as  an  object  of  at- 
tack for  the  purpose  of  discouraging 
resistance  to  the  insidious  efforts  which 
the  honourable  gentleman  is  daily  mak- 
ing to  weaken  the  foundations  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  authority  of  the  law,  I 
will  at  least  preserve  myself  from  the 
reproach  of  having  furthered  the  object 
he  has  in  view  by  any  symptom  of 
intimidation  or  submission." 

But  there  was  another  subject  upon 
which  the  present  premier  was  about 
to  abandon  his  professed  opinions,  and 
in  so  doing  to  give  a  shock  to  the 
moral  feeling  of  the  people  of  England, 
Sttoh  as  we  do  not  know  whether  at 
any  previous  or  subsequent  period  it 
sustained.  We  allude,  our  readers  will 
anticipate,  to  the  then  vexata  queitio 
of  **  Catholic  Emancipation." 

Sir  Robert  observed  the  growinff 
majorities  by  which  that  question  had 
been  virtually  carried  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  as  a  practical  states- 
man he  did  not  feel  that  it  could  any 
longer  be  wisely  resisted.  Wu  do  not 
at  present  enter  upon  anv  considera- 
tion of  the  soundness  or  tlie  unsound- 
ness of  this  conclusion.  We  will  not, 
indeed,  disguise,  that  then  and  now 


onr  view  of  the  matter  both  was  and 
is  very  diflerent.  But  we  do  not  leel  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  affirming,  that 
the  conviction  under  which  Sir  Kobcrt 
Peel  acted,  when  he  cast  party,  friends, 
connections  to  the  winds,  and  aided  hi 
carrying  a  measure  w  hich  he  bad  so  kmg 
opposed,  was  that  of  an  honeat  nsaa. 

The  consequences  were  tremeDdons. 
Roman  Catholics,  in  large  niiinhcr»» 
found  their  way  into  parliament,  and 
straightway,  in  defiance  of  all  their 
professions  and  declarations,  made  an 
attack  upon  the  church.    The  Conser- 
vative party,  having  lost  the  confideeee 
of  their  most  strenuous   adherents 
were  driven  from  office.     The  reform 
ministry  succeeded  to  power,  and  their 
accession  was  immediately  followed  by 
what  has  been  denominated  a  bloodlcas 
revolution.     England  was  agitated  to 
her  centre;  all  her  institations  were 
shaken ;  a  new  order  of  thinfft  arose ; 
anarchy  was,  for  a  season,  Uie  order 
of  the  day;  the  populace   were  lei 
loose  against  the  people.    In  this  4fire 
convulsion,  great  was  the  apprehension 
of  many  wise  and  moderate  men  that 
the  days  of  our  prosperity  aa  an  an- 
pire  mere  numbered,  and  that  vain 
would  be  any  efforts  which  could  now 
be  made  to  retrace  our  steps,  an4 
attain  a  position  of  security,  upon  the 
revolutionsry  precipice  down   which 
we  had  been  plunged.     This  feeling, 
we  believe,  kept  some  of  oar  ablest 
men  from  again  seeking,  or  acceytim 
admission  into  parliament ;  but  not  so 
Sir  Robert  Peel.     He  did  not,  in  tha 
darkest  hour  of  her  historv  aa  a  nation* 
forget  what  he  owed  to  hia  conntry. 
He  saw  clearly,  that  a  state  of  fcw 
vered  excitement  was  unoonmital  to 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  Enghmd. 
and  must,  sooner  or  later,  bom  ttaelf 
out.     He  knew  that  the  great 
ment  which  was  made  mnat  cshI 
falsifying  the  predictions  of  ita 
jectors.     He  was  satbfied,  tl 
to  abide  his  time ;  to  watch  the 
gress  of  events ;  to  evince  on  evrrr 
occasion  an  honest  desire  to  accept  the 
new  order  of  things  as  a  final  settWw 
ment  which  shonld  not  now  he  4i^ 
t  orbed ;  and  to  take  advantage  of  tW 
rapid  secessions  from  the  revMatsaanry 
faction  which  were  sore  to  take  plmw* 
for  the  purpoae  of  aqgmentii^  tW 
numbers  of  whom  he  was  arknee 
ledged  aa  the  heed,  and  whe  ^vw 
gradually  inereaaed   mdrr 
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managementy  until  tbey  have  become 
the  great  Conservative  party  at  present 
predominant  in  the  empire. 

It  was,  we    believe,   mainly   by  a 
reliance  on    the  good  sense  of   the 
nation   that    Sir     Robert    Peel    was 
influenced  in    the  course  which    he 
has  pursued.     We  know  not  whether, 
or  how  far,  he  looked  to  the  religious 
feeling  of  his  countrymen,  as  furnish- 
ing any  ground  of  hope,  that  bv  its 
means  impending  calamities  would  be 
arrested.     And  yet,  our  conviction  is 
very    strong,  that  without  this  last 
resource,  the  condition  of  the  empire 
would  have  been  hopeless.     There  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  Lord  Stanley, 
and  Sir  James  Graham  were  not  sin- 
gular in  the  opinion  which  they  had 
begun  to  form,   that  the  tide  of  re- 
volution was  setting  in,  and  that  thev 
must  part  company  from  those  with 
whom  they  had  so  long  co-operated, 
and  who  would  make  no  vigorous  stand 
against  it.     But  it  is  no  less  certain 
that    similar    feelings  had  begun  to 
prevail  amongst  the  people  at  large, 
and  that  the  action  and  influence  of 
the   Established   Church  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  bringing  men  to,  and 
keeping  them   in,  their  right  minds. 
Had  not   this  been    so,    vain  would 
be  the  efforts  of   the    most  enlight- 
ened and  honest  mind  to  achieve  the 
public  safety,  by  rescuing  the  vessel 
of  state  from  the  hands  of  the  profli- 
gate desperadoes  by  whom  it  was  held, 
and  who,  rather  than  part  with  the 
prize,  were  prepared  to  drive  it  upon 
rocks  and  quicksands,    where  it  must 
be  wrecked  and  lost  for  ever.     We 
say,  circumstances  have  not  yet  sufli- 
ciently   developed  Sir   Robert   Peel's 
policy  to  teach   us   whether,  or  how 
far,  he  relied  upon  the  last  resource  ; 
but  no  doubt  remains  upon  our  minds, 
that  without  it  all  others  would  have 
been  unavailing — that  without  a  cau- 
tious reference  to   it,  all  his  present 
measures  must  be  hollow  and  unsound, 
and  that  by  strengthening  and  extend- 
ing the  religious  institutions  of  Eng- 
land,   and  that  without  any   latitudi- 
narian  deference  to  the  malignant  pre- 
judices of  dissent,  can  he  alone  hope  to 
accomplish  that  political   salvation  of 
his  country  which   he  has  been  per- 
mitted to  commence,  and  which  never 

an  be  safely  severed,  in  the  mind  of 
British  statesman,  from  her   moral 

nd  religious  improvement. 


There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  he 
might,  had  he  chosen  to  do  so,  have  pre- 
cipitated the  fall  of  the  Melbourne 
administration.  The  nation  had  be- 
come impatient  of  their  continuance  in 
office  long  before  they  themselves  were 
content  to  relinquish  their  convulsive 
grasp  of  power.  The  bed  chamber 
conspiracy  had  settled  their  claims  to 
public  consideration  in  the  minds  of 
all  honourable  and  reasonable  men ; 
and  the  dissolution,  on  the  eve  of  that 
retirement,  and  after  a  vote  of  want 
of  confidence  had  sealed  their  doom, 
was  such  an  outrageous  violation  of 
constitutional  precedent,  and  such  a 
wicked  and  desperate  attempt  to  em- 
broil an  empire  in  confusion  for  their 
own  advantage;  it  was  such  a  plain 
proclamation  of  the  satanic  resolve, 
that  it  would  be  "  better  to  reign  in 
hell  than  live  in  heaven,*'  that  there 
were  few  men  of  any  class  out  of  the 
circle  who  hoped  to  profit  by  their 
continuance  in  office,  who  did  not 
regard  them  as  culprits  of  the  first 
magnitude,  against  whom  the  strongest 
measures  should  be  taken,  when  an 
opportunity  was  afforded,  of  calling 
them  to  an  account  for  their  misdeeds. 
Most  undoubtedly  the  public  feeling 
would  have  gone  along  with  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  had  he  proposed,  at  the 
opening  of  parliament,  some  strong 
resolution  condemnatory  of  a  proceed- 
ing so  unprincipled  and  reckless.  But 
the  right  honourable  baronet  was  satis- 
fied with  feeling  practically  that  he 
was  their  master,  and  deemed  it  the 
more  prudent  policy  to  suffer  them  to 
fall  to  pieces  of  themselves.  Indeed, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  wisest,  in  all  such 
cases,  to  leave  the  punishment  of  such 
delinquents  to  the  future  historian. 

At  length  the  finale  came,  and  the 
tottering  ministry  fell  to  the  ground 
without  bringing  an  empire  along  with 
them ;  they  left  office,  however,  not 
without  the  malignant  hope  that  the 
difficulties  of  the  new  premier  would 
be  such  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
continue  long  at  the  head  of  an  admi- 
nistration. 

And  truly,  they  were  such  as  must 
have  daunted  or  baffled  almost  any 
other  minister  than  he,  who  would 
seem  to  have  been  providentially  raised 
up  to  meet  this  most  alarming  crisis. 
What  did  Sir  Robert  Peel  find  upon 
his  entrance  into  office?  He  found 
an  empty   exchequer,   a  nation  bur- 
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d«n6d  with  an  OT«rvh«]ming  d«bt, 
an  expenditure  which  had  for  years 
been  enormously  overrunning  the 
revenue,  and  this  under  eircuinstances 
which  required  a  still  larger  outlay  of 
the  public  money  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  military  operations  in  Afghanis* 
tan,  and  in  China!  What  was  to 
be  done?  All  ordinary  sources  of 
taxation  had  been  exhausted!  We 
say,  advisedly^  that  not  only  did  the 
ejected  from  office  look  upon  the  diffi- 
culties of  their  successors  with  delight, 
hut  many  of  their  fastest  firiends  had 
begun  to  contemplate  with  dismay  the 
embarrassments  with  which  they  were 
beset,  and  to  feel  that  we  were  in- 
volved in  perils  from  which  there  could 
be  no  extrication. 

Nor  could  the  premier  himself 
have  been  insensible  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  him.  The  evils  by  which  the 
eountry  was  menaced  were  truly 
formidable ;  but  for  all  of  them  he 
was  persuaded  a  remedy  was  to  be 
founa,  only  such  a  remedy  however  as  a 
man  of  consummate  prudence,  exten- 
sive knowledge,  large  experience  in 
political  affiiirs,  untiring  application, 
ready  eloquence,  exhaustless  patience, 
could  discover  and  apply,  when  cir- 
cumstances had  thoroughly  opened 
the  minds  of  the  nation  to  the  perils 
of  our  position,  and  made  it  manifest 
f  o  every  man,  who  was  able  or  willing 
to  form  an  honest  judgment,  that  no 
further  hope  for  us,  as  an  empire, 
remained,  if  the  last  chance  of  deliver- 
ance was  rejected. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  clearly  saw  that 
the  boldest  and  most  decisive  measures 
were  required.  He  saw  that  it  would 
no  longer  do  to  govern  by  party, 
and  if  he  did  not  stand  above  party,  he 
could  accomplish  nothing  for  the  sal- 
vation of  his  country.  He,  therefore, 
did  not  hesitate  one  moment  to  trench 
upon  the  almost  prescriptive  privi- 
leges of  the  landed  interest,  by  re- 
modelling the  com  laws.  His  revision 
of  the  tariff  was  one  of  the  most 
extended  and  best  considered  efforts 
ever  made  to  reduce  the  necessaries 
of  life  to  the  people  at  large  ;  and  his 
adoption  of  the  income  tax  to  cover 
the  deficiencies  in  the  revenue — both 
those  which  he  found  upon  his  en- 
trance into  office,  and  those  that  must 
be  caused  by  the  measures  of  relief 
which  he  propoitd— waa  at  once  a 


magnanimous  appeal  to  the  patriotUm 
of  the  nation,  and  a  elear  manifesta*. 
tion  of  his  own  conviction  of  tho 
appalling  condition  to  which  we  wero 
reduced,  when  his  only  hope  of  aeeom- 
plishing  the  redemption  or  bis  conntrr 
was  founded  upon  a  measure  wbic4 
must  compromise  the  prosperity,  if  it 
did  not  endanger  the  existence  of  his 
administration. 

But,  we  say  it  proudly,  this  wiso 
and  magnanimous  polioy  was  just  as 
magnanimously  responded  to  by  the 
nation  at  large.  All  the  eflbrts  of 
his  adversaries  were  insuffideot  tn 
cause  any  extensive  raanifestatioo  oi 
popular  feeling  against  the  iropoaitiaB 
of  a  war  tax  in  time  of  peace ;  Mad 
after  a  parliamentary  session  of  unex- 
ampled labour,  during  which  he  van 
repeatedly  called  upon,  both  by  bit 
friends  and  his  enemies,  to  exhibic 
every  one  of  the  faculties  widi  wlneh 
he  is  endowed — his  tact,  his  akill*  Im 
firmness,  his  fbrbearance,  his  wanomm 
knowledge,  his  powerful  ekiqnepoo» 
an  assiduity,  which  extended  to  all 
the  details  of  measures,  tho  Boost 
various,  the  most  complicated,  aod  tho 
most  minute,  and  a  grasp  of  min4 
which  contemplated  results,  the  moot 
general,  the  most  permanent,  mad  tfao 
most  important.  Sir  Robert  Peol  It 
now  enabled  to  look  upon  lonio  of  tbo 
firuits  of  his  policy,  and  may  be 
mitted  to  feel  a  high  gratif 
having  had  the  wisdom  to 
and  the  -fortitude  to  carry  into 
a  system  both  of  internal  and 
administration,  by  which  England 
been  rescued  from  the  jaws  of 
and  may  still  become,  iostead  oC  tko 
laughing-stock,  the  envy  and  tho 
miration  of  the  world. 

Cotemporaneously  with  Sir 
in  England,  has  Gulsot  been  calloU  Oo 
the  head  of  administration  in 
In  both  countries,  and  aboot 
same  time,  a  Conserrative  Mli 
was  raised  to  the  ascendant.  It 
matter  of  fact  that  the 
which  expelled  Charles  the 
fhnn  the  French  throne,  waa  tbw  yov» 
cursor  of  the  reform  mania  ^mc4 
almost  wrecked  the  monarch v  of  Ki^ 
land.  So  great  a  convnbMo  c>o«14 
not  hare  taken  place  tn  a  country  mm 
near  to  us  without  prodnctng  a  asi|[lm 
effect  upon  onr  own.  And  tlao  d^ 
contented  Tories  who  sought  to 
vengo  the  patiing  of  tho 
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Q  the  large  mi^'ority  by  which  it  was 
rejected.  The  bank  restriction  act 
had  been  found  so  compatible  with 
national  prosperity,  that  it  was  con- 
ceived by  many  to  be  indispensable 
thereto,  and  no  sufficiently  large  ex-. 
perience  had  at  that  lime  been  had  to 
compel  the  convictiont  that  a  hectic 
flush  of  artificial  wealth  may  be  one  of 
the  surest  premonitory  symptoms  of 
national  decay*  But  although  amongst 
the  most  strenuous  of  those  by  whom 
Mr.  Horner's  resolutions  were  resisted, 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Peel  was  not  obsti- 
nately closed  against  tbe  light  which 
was  everyday  making  it  more  and  more 
clearly  manifesti  that  a  return  to  cash 
payments  was  imperiously  required. 
Not  so  his  respected  father.  He  re- 
mained wedded  to  the  doctrine,  that 
any  departure  from  the  principle  of 
the  suspension  act,  which  he  regarded 
as  the  crowning  measure  of  his  idol 
Mr.  Pitt,  would  be  fatal  to  £ngland*s 
greatness  ;  and  we  can  readily  under- 
stand the  pain  with  which  his  distin- 
guished son,  whose  filial  reverence  for 
the  good  old  man  was  quite  unbounded, 
announced  in  1819,  the  bill  by 
which  the  resolutions  of  the  report  of 
1811  were  substantially  carried  into 
effect,  and  a  gold  standard  adopted  aa 
the  regulator  of  the  currency,  by 
which,  as  far  as  the  legislature  could 
effect  such  an  object,  our  monetary 
transactions  with  the  world  at  large 
must  be  put  upon  a  sound  basis,  and 
all  over  trading  be  prevented. 

By  this  act  an  immediate  stop  was 
put  to  the  rapid  depreciation  which 
was  taking  place  in  the  pre-existing 
currency.  But  while  a  very  important 
benefit  was  thus  secured,  the  measui*e 
was  not  unattended  with  inconvenience 
both  to  individuals,  and  to  the 
nation  by  which  much  loss  and  suffer- 
ing has  been  produced.  The  debts, 
both  public  and  private,  wliich  were 
contracted  in  a  depreciated,  must,  of 
necessity,  be  paid  in  a  standard  cur- 
rency; that  is,  an  additional  load  of 
debt  has  been  saddled  upon  all  those 
whose  obligations  were  contracted 
during  the  period  when  cash  payments 
were  suspended.  But  while  this  in 
itself  proves  the  mischief  of  such  sus- 
pension, and  the  fallacy  of  those  who 
contended  that  there  could  be  no  such 
thing  as  an  over  issue  of  irresponsible 
bank  paper,  it  does  not  appear  how 
0uch  inconvenience  could  be  avoided. 


And  if  those  who  complained  of  Mr. 
Peel's  bill  had  contented  themselvea 
with  taxing  their  ingenuity  for  some 
plan,  by  which,  compatibly  with  its. 
provisions,  compensating  clauses  might 
be  introduced  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  obviating  or  mitigating  the 
admitted  practical  injustice  which 
must  be  the  result  of  its  rigid  opera- 
tion, they  would  have  entitled  them- 
selves, as  good  patriots,  to  the  thanks 
of  the  community,  even  although  their 
benevolent  efforts  might  be  unattended 
with  any  advantage.  For  our  parts* 
we  see  not  how  such  a  happy  adjust-^ 
ment  could  have  been  brought  about ; 
and,  until  we  do,  we  must  forbear  to- 
visit  with  any  heavy  blame  the  states- 
man by  whom  it  appears  to  have  been 
neglected.  In  all  great  measures,' 
general  considerations  of  public  policy 
must  be  paramount  above  all  those  of 
private  convenience.  When  a  great 
artery  is  to  be  taken  up,  the  process 
must  necessarily  involve  the  lesion  and 
obstruction  of  the  lesser  vessels  with 
which  it  is  connected.  It  would,  no 
doubt,  be  so  much  the  better  if  this 
partial  injury  could  be  avoided ;  and 
he  will  always  be  reputed  the  most 
skilful  operator  by  whom  the  least 
amount  of  suffering  is  produced.  But 
to  make  such  suffering  an  objection  to 
an  operation  indispensable  for  the  pre- 
servation of  life,  would  much  more 
resemble  a  weakness  amounting  to  in- 
sanity, than  -a  benevolence  founded 
upon  reason.  Nor  are  we  sure  that 
the  feeling  which  prompted  much  of 
the  hostility  which  Mr.  Peel  was 
doomed  to  encounter  in  his  strenuous 
efforts  to  rectify  the  currency,  is  one 
which  can  ever  be  safely  trusted  with 
the  conduct  of  difiicult  and  critical 
affairs.  By  far  the  most  dangerous 
coachman  with  whom  it  was  ever  our 
misfortune  to  travel  was  one  who  was 
perpetually  anxious  lest  he  should 
drive  over  the  cocks  and  hens. 

Of  all  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Peel 
upon  the  currency  question,  the  late 
William  Cobbett  was  the  most  enve- 
nomed and  persevering.  In  1833^ 
when  tbe  reform  bill  gave  him  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  one  of  his 
first  efforts  was  to  induce  that  assem- 
bly to  address  the  crown  to  have  Sir 
Robert,  as  the  author  of  the  cash  pay- 
ment act,  dismissed  from  the  privy 
council.  But  his  malice  only  recoiled 
upon  himself.     The  following  passage 
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the  convulsive  struggles  through  which 
that  country  has  passed^  and  the  so- 
vereign of  the  barricades  already  be- 
gins to  feel  the  rapid  subsidence  of 
the  troubled  waters.  Rut  not  the  less 
does  it  require  the  head  serene  above 
the  storms^  by  which  the  unruly  ele- 
ments may  be  quelled ;  and  we  can 
imagine  scarcely  any  event  more  por- 
tentous of  general  calamity  than  his 
sudden  removal.  Under  such  a  man 
a  minister  such  as  Guizot  is  an  inesti- 
mable benefit^  not  only  to  France  but 
to  the  world.  He  resembles  the 
lesser  Ajax  under  the  shield  of  his 
Telamonian  brother,  who  enacted  the 
"  warrior  passing  well  '*  as  long  as  he 
was  thus  protected.  But  the  shelter  of 
the  "  clypei  septemplicis  orbem*'  was 
indispensable  to  give  him  either  the 
position  or  the  security  by  which  he 
would  be  rendered  useful.  This  pa* 
sition  and  this  security  the  prime 
minuter  of  England  is  indebted  for, 
not  to  his  sovereign  or  to  his  party, 
but  to  circumstances  and  to  himself; 
circumstances  which  left  the  country 
without  any  resources  but  in  his  abi- 
lities,  and  in  his  vastness  of  know- 
ledge, combined  with  a  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  public  affiiirs,  together 
with  a  temper,  a  tact,  a  moderation 
and  a  firmness  which  have  operated 
almost  with  the  power  of  magic  in 
re-assuring  the  confidence,  and  retriev- 
ing the  condition  of  an  apparently  ex- 
hausted empire.  England  was  lying 
like  a  dismantled  trunk  upon  the 
waters  when  he  assumed  the  helm  of 
affairs.  She  is  now  with  masts  erect 
and  spreading  sails,  floating  in  grandeur 
over  the  bnny  deep,  and  ready  to 
catch  the  first  favouring  breese  by 
which  she  may  make  it  manifest  to 
the  nations  of  the  world  that,  she  has 
lost  nothing  of  the  vigour  or  the 
enterprise  by  which  she  was  charac- 
terized, while  she  was  regarded 
as  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the 
world. 

Only  let  Sir  Robert  Peel  bostow  upon 
the  moral  condition  of  England  the 
same  enlarged  consideration,  which  he 
has  given  to  her  social  wants  and  her 
commercial  interests,  and  no  minister 
since  the  foimdatioa  of  the  monarchy 
will  equal  hiai.inllie  benefits  which  he 
may  confer  upon  his  country.  But 
this  is  «  part  -of  o*  «ibject  which  we 
touch  upon  with  pain.  Enough,  in- 
deedf  has  not  transpired  to  give  us 


any  certain  grounds  for  apprehending 
such  a  departure  from  principles*  as 
should  shake  our  confidence  in  the 
general  soundneu  of  the  views  of  the 
premier  respecting  the  religious  wants 
of  the  empire,  and  the  best  mode  in 
which  they  may  be  provided  for.  Bat 
we  grieve  to  perceive  a  leaning,  as  hr^ 
at  least,  as  this  country  is  concerned* 
to  Whig-Radical  projects  and  ooon- 
cils,  which  cannot  be  too  ftronglr  con- 
demned. Let  him  be  assured  that  do 
political  object  will  be  gained  by 
making  himself  the  mere  mouth-piec« 
of  Anthony  Blake,  in  proclaiming 
himself  the  adherent  of  a  system  of 
national  education,  which  can  never 
answer  any  other  purpose  than  thai 
for  which  it  was  destined — nametv, 
the  exaltation  of  popery,  and  the 
abasement  of  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland. 

We  could,  if  we  pleased,  or  rmtber. 
if  we  deemed  it  at  present  expedient, 
turn  every  one  of  the  positions  which 
the  premier  assumed  m  his  late  ad- 
vocacy of  the  national  scheme ;  bat  w« 
forbear.     We  could  not  do  so  withoat 
damaging  him  as  a  minister,  and  at 
present  we  feel  that  to  do  so  wooU  be 
injurious.     He  must  be  at  the  head  of 
any  Conservative  ministry  that  cooM 
be  formed,  and    any  minbtry  of   a 
different  character  miffht  prove  oor 
ruin.     Let  this  truth  be  firmly  fited 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  woold  be 
touchy  and  restive  with  the  pretak  r. 
We  recommend  it  to  the  special  rem- 
sideration  of  the  Irish  members,  vIm 
are     bent   upon  forming  what  tkry 
call  a  party  for  Ireland.     At  prearot 
the  Conservative   members  are  in  a 
roinoritv    for   Ireland.     Withotst  tW 
Whig.Radlcals   they  must  appear  iu 
a  minister  comparatively  of  bat  ItttW 
moment     With  thom,  they  moat  k^c* 
tht*ir  name  and  character  for  coqms- 
tencY,  and  do  little  damage  to  may 
one  but  themselves.     We  see  no  got«4 
in  those  petty  and  waspish  displa^-a  «»f 
an  impotent  and  irritated  hoetiltty  hi 
which    Irish  Conservatives   haw    rv- 
cently  sought    to  distinguish    tlic«>- 
selves  in  the  debate  upon  the  edueaHiift 
grant,  in  the  House  of  Common*,  m»i 
which  have  had  no  other  efllevt 
that  of  eihibiting  them  as  iropractic 
ble  bigots,  who  continued  dark  in  tl 
midst    of   surrounding    illamiiiat] 
Let  them  betake  themselves  to  rotwwv 
by  which  sound  eonvictiooa  laa^  b« 
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impTMsed  upon  the  puUie  mind.  Let 
them  rottltipiy  the  means  by  which  the 
machinery  and  the  influences  of  the 
Kstablished  Church  may  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  constituencies  of  the 
empire.  Let  the  true  character  of 
the  system  which  they  advocate  be 
thus  fully  and  fairly  shown*  and  a 
growing  opinion  in  its  favour  roust  bo 
the  result*  which  would  speedily  in- 
crease the  number  of  its  advocates 
in  parliament*  and  to  which  the  minis- 
ter himself  could  not  be  insensible* 
no  matter  what  might  be  his  predi* 
lections. 

If*  as  we  believe*  the  national  system 
be*  in  many  places*  but  the  convenient 
cover  for  so  many  ribbon  lodges*  and 
if,  no  matter  what  the  professed  course 
of  education  in  these  schools*  the 
pupils  are  trained  in  the  principles  of 
masters  who  are  possessed  by  an  un- 
conquerable antipathy  to  the  British 
name*  these  are  evils  which  must* 
sooner  or  later*  be  felt  to  be  such; 
and  whenever  the  conviction  becomes 
general  that  they  are  thus  perverted* 
Uie  remedy  will  be  at  hand.  Let* 
therefore*  the  advocates  of  a  better 
system  address  themselves  to  the  ex- 
posure of  such  iniquities  wherever 
they  may  be  found ;  and  we  promise 
tbcin  that  such  eiertions  will  tend 
more  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object  which  they  have  at  heart*  than 
any  other  course  which  they  could 
partne.  Meanwhile*  we  take  the 
liberty   to   tell    the   premier*  whose 

Ksat  abilities*  and  grnit  services*  we 
ve  not  been  slow  to  acknowledge* 
that  it  b  our  deep  conviction  that  the 
power*  by  whom  he  has  been  raised 
iu>  to  meet  this  critical  emergency  of 
his  country*  will  not  suffer  him  to 
proceed  in  courses*  by  which  the 
moral  well-being  of  this  great  empire 
would  be  so  injuriously  affected*  as 
it  must  be*  if  the  countenance  of 
government  should  continue  to  be 
given  to  the  principle  of  this  per- 
nickms  education  scheme.  We  tell 
him*  if  Ireland  is  to  be  separated  from 
tBe  rest  of  the  empire*  upon  such  a 
•object*  the  unitm  u  already  repealed, 
Tliat  great  measure  guarant^Mi  the 
identity  of  the  Church  Establishment 
io  CrTMt  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  if 
m  eavne  be  taken*  in  respect  of  the 
liUter*  which  marks  its  separation  in 
tbe  mind  of  the  minister*  it  will  not 
b«  long  belbre   it    is    followed   by 


courses  which  will  lead  to  its  sepa- 
ration on  the  part  of  the  people. 

Contrasted  with  the  policy  pur- 
sued towards  Ireland*  and  the  colo- 
nial establishments  of  the  British 
empire*  we  cannot  regard  without 
admiration  the  following  observations 
of  the  prime  minister  of  France. 
He  is  detendinff  his  government  from 
the  charge   of  neglecting   the    reli- 

Slous  interests  of  French  subjects  in 
yria  : — 

**Je  pane  k  la  Svrie,  encore  un  des 
th^Atret  de  nosgiandes  querelles  de  ces 
dcrni^res  ann^'es.  Quaod  le  cabinet  est 
arrive  aui  sfTaifefl,  la  situation  de  la  France 
en  Syrie  ^tait,  j'en  cooviens,  ailaiblie.  La 
pr^(^rence  qui  svait  M  donnte  aux  in* 
t^r^ti  du  packa  d*Egyple,  aux  dep^os  des 
populalions  chr^ticDnes  de  la  Syrie,  soule- 
v^  ou  diftposto  h  se  loulever  contra  lui, 
celte  pr^ri^rence  avait  notsblement  com- 
promb  rinfluence  et  le  nom  de  la  France ; 
nous  nous  semmes  appliqu^  k  relever  oe 
nom,  A  renaitir  cetle  influence ;  nous  nous 
y  sommcs  appUqu^  par  les  inoyens  de  d^ 
tail  comme  par  b  politique  g^n^rale*  par 
les  lenrioes  rendos  tons  les  jours  aux  popu* 
lations  comme  par  rinfluence  indirecte  ex- 
erc^  k  leur  proflt.  Nous  y  avons  r6iSM« 
Que  Hionorable  M.  de  Br^s^  roe  permetle 
de  lui  donner  encora  qudqucs  d^aib  et 
de  lui  apprendre  des  fails  qu'il  ignore. 

**  Noo-ieulenent  b  Prance  a  repris  en 
Syrie  les  habitudes  de  protection  constante 
el  teoounble  quelle  avait  depub  des  sii- 
cles ;  non.ieuleinent  elb  les  a  reprises  k 
tons  les  f^ards  et  sur  tous  les  points,  elb  les 
a  Vendues.  Tous  les  ^bliswmens  reli- 
gieux  de  la  Syrb  ont  re^u  de  nouveaux 
secour^  Dans  le  leul  colU'ge  oh  les  en* 
ikns  des  chrAiens  de  Syrie  viennent  se  laira 
^bvcr,  k  Antourab*  des  bourses  ont  M 
food^  par  b  Gevemement  du  Roi.  A 
J^rusabm*  un  consubt  a  M  ^labli. 

•*  Des  craintes  avaient  Hi  munktUei 
sur  Tapparition  d'un  ^h|ue  angtican  k 
Jerusalem ;  j'ai  voulu  savoir  ce  que  ces 
craintes  avaient  de  fond^ ;  j*ai  recherche 
Topinion  des  ^v^ues  cstholiqucs,  des  cbels 
des  cbr^iensde  Syrie  et  d* Orient;  ib  ont 
r^pondu  que  cet  etabliisement  ne  leur  in- 
spirait  aucune  abrme,  que  tout  oe  qu*ib 
avaient  k  demander  k  b  Porte,  c*Aait  b 
liberty  de  conscience  ;  quib  b  demaada- 
ient  poor  les  protestans  comme  poor  les 
catboUques ;  que  b  yHmnot  d*un  ^^oe 
proCestant  k  Jefusabas*  bien  loin  de  les 
abrmer*  setait  peot-Hreim  lien  qui  resser- 
rerait  bs  eatlMliquei*  qui  bs  leseiierait 
entre  eox  el  aoloor  deb  Fkaneab** 

Now*  in  Fhuioe  there  has  been  a 
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the  convulsive  struggles  through  which 
that  country  has  passed,  and  the  so- 
vereign of  the  barricades  already  be- 
gins to  feel  the  rapid  subsidence  of 
the  troubled  waters.  Rut  not  the  less 
does  it  require  the  head  serene  above 
the  stormsy  by  which  the  unruly  ele- 
ments nuiy  be  quelled ;  and  we  can 
imagine  scarcely  any  event  more  por- 
tentous of  general  calamity  than  his 
sudden  removal.  Under  such  a  man 
a  minister  such  as  Guizot  is  an  inesti- 
mable benefitf  not  only  to  France  but 
to  the  world.  He  resembles  the 
lesser  Ajax  under  the  shield  of  his 
Telamonian  brother,  who  enacted  the 
**  warrior  passing  well  **  as  long  as  he 
was  thus  protected.  But  the  shelter  of 
the  "  dypei  septemplicis  orbem**  was 
indispensable  to  give  him  either  the 
position  or  the  security  by  which  he 
would  be  rendered  useful.  This  po- 
sition and  this  security  the  prime 
minister  of  England  is  indebted  for, 
not  to  his  sovereign  or  to  his  party, 
but  to  circumstances  and  to  himself; 
circumstances  which  left  the  country 
without  any  resources  but  in  his  abi- 
lities, and  in  his  vastness  of  know- 
ledge, combined  with  a  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  public  affairs,  together 
with  a  temper,  a  tact,  a  moderation 
and  a  firmness  which  have  operated 
almost  with  the  power  of  magic  in 
re-assuring  the  confidence,  and  retriev- 
ing the  condition  of  an  apparentlv  ex- 
hausted empire.  England  was  lying 
like  a  dismantled  trunk  upon  the 
waters  when  he  assumed  the  helm  of 
affairs.  She  is  now  with  roasts  erect 
and  spreading  sails,  floating  in  grandeur 
over  the  bnny  deep,  and  ready  to 
catch  the  first  favouring  breeze  by 
which  she  may  make  it  manifest  to 
the  nations  of  the  world  that,  she  has 
lost  nothing  of  the  vigour  or  the 
enterprise  by  which  she  was  charac- 
terized, while  she  was  regarded 
as  the  euvy  and  admiration  of  the 
world. 

Only  let  Sir  Robert  Peel  bostow  upon 
the  moral  condition  of  England  the 
same  enlarged  consideration,  which  he 
has  given  tu  her  social  wants  and  her 
commercial  interests,  and  no  minister 
since  the  foiindatioa  of  the  monarchy 
wille^ttal  hiaiiin  the  benefits  which  he 
may  confer  upon  his  country.  But 
this  is  m  part  of  ^i*  aobjact  which  we 
touch  upon  with  pain.  Enough,  in- 
deed* has  not  transpired  to  give  us 
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any  certain  grounds  for  apprehending 
such  a  departure  from  principles,  as 
should  shake  our  confidence  in  the 
general  soundness  of  the  views  of  the 
premier  respecting  the  religious  wants 
of  the  empire,  and  the  best  mode  in 
which  they  may  be  provided  for.  But 
we  grieve  to  perceive  a  leaning,  as  &r, 
at  least,  as  this  country  is  concemed, 
to  Whig-Radical  projects  and  coan- 
cils,  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  con* 
demned.  Let  him  be  assured  that  no 
political  object  will  be  gained  by 
making  himself  the  mere  mouth-piece 
of  Anthony  Blake,  in  proclaiming 
himself  the  adherent  of  a  system  of 
national  education,  which  can  never 
answer  any  other  purpose  than  that 
for  which  it  was  destined — nameir, 
the  exaltation  of  popery,  and  tiae 
abasement  of  the  Established  Chnrdi 
in  Ireland. 

We  could,  if  we  pleased,  or  ralher, 
if  we  deemed  it  at  present  expedieot» 
turn  every  one  of  the  positions  wluth 
the  premier  assumed  m  his  late  ad- 
vocacy of  the  national  scheme ;  iMit  ve 
forbear.  We  could  not  do  so  without 
damaging  him  as  a  minister,  and  at 
present  we  feel  that  to  do  so  would  hr 
mjurious.  He  must  be  at  the  head  of 
any  Conservative  ministry  that  could 
be  formed,  and  any  ministry  of  a 
different  character  miffht  prove  oor 
ruin.  Let  this  truth  be  firmly  fifed 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  would  ht 
touchy  and  restive  with  the  premii  r. 
We  recommend  it  to  the  special  can- 
sideration  of  the  Irish  members,  wb« 
are  bent  upon  forming  what  tWy 
call  a  party  tor  Ireland.  At  presrot 
the  Conservative  members  are  in  a 
minoritv  for  Ireland.  Withool  tW 
Whig-Kadicals  they  must  apprar  Iv 
a  minister  comparatively  of  but  GttV 
moment.  Witn  them,  they  must  Vs^i 
thf ir  name  and  character  Vor  rooM*- 
tencv,  and  do  little  damage  to  aay 
one  but  themselves.  We  see  no  guud 
in  those  petty  and  waspish  displays  of 
an  impotent  and  irritated  hortiGty  b« 
which  Irish  (Conservatives  haw*  ry^ 
cently  sought  to  distinsuish  tlir«i> 
selves  in  the  debate  upon  the  edoeatii^n 
grant,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a^ 
which  have  had  no  other  effevt  tli 
that  of  exhibiting  them  as  impractk 
ble  bigots,  who  continued  dark  in  i! 
midst  of  surrounding  Hlomittatii 
Let  them  betake  themselves  to  cour^t 
by  which  sound  coovictioos  may  be 
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tmpreued  upon  the  puUic  mtod.  Let 
them  roultipij  the  lueAns  bj  which  the 
machinery  and  the  influences  of  the 
EtUblished  Church  may  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  constituencies  of  the 
empire.  Let  the  true  character  of 
the  sjslem  which  thej  advocate  be 
thus  fullj  and  fairly  shown,  and  a 
growing  opinion  in  its  favour  roust  bo 
the  result,  which  would  speedily  in* 
crease  the  number  of  its  advocates 
in  parliament,  and  to  which  the  minis- 
ter himself  could  not  be  insensible, 
no  matter  what  might  be  his  predi- 
lections. 

If,  as  we  believe,  the  national  system 
be,  in  many  places,  but  the  convenient 
cover  for  so  many  ribbon  lodges,  and 
if,  no  matter  what  the  professed  course 
of  education  in  these  schools,  the 
pupils  are  trained  in  the  principles  of 
masters  who  are  possessed  by  an  un- 
conquerable antipathy  to  the  British 
name,  these  are  evtls  which  must, 
sooner  or  later,  be  felt  to  be  such ; 
and  whenever  the  conviction  becomes 
general  that  they  are  thus  perverted, 
3m  remedy  will  be  at  hand.  Let, 
therefore,  the  advocates  of  a  better 
system  address  themselves  to  the  ex- 
posure of  such  iniquities  wherever 
tbey  may  be  found ;  and  we  promise 
them  that  such  exertions  will  tend 
more  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object  which  they  have  at  heart,  than 
any  other  course  which  they  could 
pursue.  Meanwhile,  we  take  the 
liberty    to   tell    the    premier,  whose 

Eeat  abilities,  and  great  services,  we 
ve  not  been  slow  to  acknowledge, 
thai  it  is  our  deep  conviction  that  the 
power,  by  whom  he  has  been  raised 
op  to  meet  thb  critical  emergency  of 
hta  country,  will  not  suffer  him  to 
proceed  in  courses,  by  which  the 
moral  well-being  of  this  great  empire 
would  be  so  injuriously  affected,  as 
it  must  be,  if  the  countenance  of 
government  should  continue  to  be 
given  to  the  principle  of  this  per- 
nicious education  scheme.  We  tell 
him,  if  Ireland  u  to  be  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  empire,  upon  such  a 
•object,  ike  uuitm  u  already  repealed. 
That  great  measure  guarant^  the 
identity  of  the  Church  Establishment 
in  Great  Britain  and  IreUnd ;  and  if 
a  eourse  be  taken,  in  respect  of  the 
Utter,  which  marks  its  separation  in 
tbo  mind  of  the  minister,  it  will  not 
bo  long  before   it    is    followed   by 


courses  which  will  lead  to  its  sepa- 
ration on  the  part  of  the  people. 

Contrasted  with  the  policy  pur- 
sued towards  Ireland,  and  the  colo- 
nial establishments  of  the  British 
empire,  we  cannot  regard  without 
admiration  the  following  observations 
of  the  prime  minister  of  France. 
He  is  defending  his  government  from 
the  charge  of  neglecting  the  reli- 
gious interests  of  French  subjects  in 
Syria  : — 

*«Je  paste  k  la  Svrie,  encore  un  des 
th^Mres  de  not  grandes  querellet  de  ces 
dcrni^res  ann^-es.  Quand  le  cabinet  est 
arrive  aux  sflairet,  la  situation  de  la  France 
en  Syrie  ^lait,  j'eo  conviens,  alfaiblte.  La 
pr^fi^rence  qui  avsit  M  donn^  aux  in* 
t^r^ts  du  pacha  d*Egypte,  aux  dep^ns  des 
populations  cbr^ieoncs  de  la  Syrie,  soule- 
v^  ou  dispose  k  m  soulever  oontre  lui, 
cette  pr^fi^rence  avait  notablement  com- 
promis  rinflueoce  et  le  nom  de  la  France ; 
nous  nous  lemmes  appliqu^  k  relever  oe 
nom,  k  resMif  if  cette  influence ;  nous  nous 
y  sommcs  appUqu^  par  les  moyeos  de  df» 
tail  comme  par  la  politique  g^n^rale,  par 
les  services  rendus  tout  les  jours  aux  popu- 
lations conme  par  rinflueoce  indirecte  ex« 
erc^  k  leur  profit.  Nous  y  avons  r^ussi* 
Que  llionorable  M.  de  Br^s^  me  penactte 
de  lui  donner  encore  quelqucs  d^ails  et 
de  lui  apprendre  des  laits  qu'il  ignore. 

**  Non-ieulement  la  Prance  a  reprts  en 
Syrie  les  habitudes  de  protection  constante 
et  leoouFsble  quelle  avait  deputs  des  sil- 
cles ;  non-seulement  elle  les  a  reprises  k 
tous  les  ^gards  et  sur  tous  les  points,  die  les 
a  Aendues.  Tous  les  ^ablisMmens  reli- 
gieux  de  la  Syrie  ont  re^u  de  nouvcaux 
seoour^  Dans  le  leul  colU'ge  oh  les  eii« 
ihnsdes  chrAiens  de  Syrie  viennent  se  laire 
Clever,  k  Antourah,  des  bourses  ont  4U 
food^  par  le  Geveraement  du  Roi.  A 
Jerusalem,  un  consulat  a  4U  ^labti. 

<*  Des  craintes  avaient  M  maoilestte 
sur  Tapparition  d*un  ^^ue  anglican  k 
Jerusalem ;  j'ai  voulu  savoir  oe  que  ces 
craintes  avaient  de  fond^ ;  j'ai  recherche 
Popinion  des  ^v^uet  catholiques,  des  cheft 
des  cbr^iensde  Syrie  et  d* Orient;  ils  ont 
r^pondu  que  cet  ^ablissemeot  ne  leur  in<- 
sptrait  aucune  alarme,  que  tout  oe  qulls 
avaient  k  demander  k  la  Porte,  c*^tatt  la 
liberty  de  oontcienee  ;  qulb  la  denaoda- 
ient  pour  les  procestans  comme  pour  les 
catholiques ;  que  la  presence  d*ua  ^ique 
protestaat  k  Jerusalem,  Men  loin  de  les 
alanner,  serait  peot-Hie  on  lieo  qui  rmser* 
rsfuit  les  cathoKqoes,  qui  les  rssenonit 
eatfo  cttx  et  Mtloor  de  la  F^aaeab*' 

Now,  m  Rraaoe  thoro  htt  bean  a 
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the  convulsive  struggles  through  which 
that  country  has  passed,  and  the  so* 
vereign  of  the  barricades  already  be- 
gins to  feel  the  rapid  subsidence  of 
the  troubled  waters.  Rut  not  the  less 
does  it  require  the  head  serene  above 
the  storms^  by  which  the  unruly  ele- 
ments may  be  quelled ;  and  we  can 
imagine  scarcely  any  event  more  por- 
tentous of  general  calamity  than  his 
sudden  removal.  Under  such  a  man 
a  minister  such  as  Guizot  is  an  inesti- 
mable benefit*  not  only  to  France  but 
to  the  world.  He  resembles  the 
lesser  Ajax  under  the  shield  of  his 
Telamonian  brother,  who  enacted  the 
"  warrior  passing  well  '*  as  long  as  he 
was  thus  protected.  But  the  shelter  of 
the  "  dypei  septeraplicis  orbem*'  was 
indispensable  to  give  him  either  the 
position  or  the  security  by  which  he 
would  be  rendered  useful.  This  po- 
sition and  this  security  the  prime 
minister  of  England  is  indebted  for, 
not  to  his  sovereign  or  to  his  party, 
but  to  circumstances  and  to  himself; 
circumstances  which  left  the  country 
without  any  resources  but  in  his  abi- 
lities, and  in  his  vastness  of  know- 
ledge, combined  with  a  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  public  affairs,  together 
with  a  temper,  a  tact,  a  moderation 
and  a  firmness  which  have  operated 
almost  with  the  power  of  magic  in 
re-assuring  the  confidence,  and  retriev- 
ing the  condition  of  an  apparentlv  ex- 
hausted empire.  England  was  lying 
like  a  dismantled  trunk  upon  the 
waters  when  he  assumed  the  helm  of 
affairs.  She  is  now  with  masts  erect 
and  spreading  sails,  floating  in  grandeur 
over  the  briny  deep,  and  ready  to 
catch  the  first  favouring  breexe  by 
which  she  may  make  it  manifest  to 
the  nations  of  the  world  that,  she  has 
lost  nothing  of  the  vigour  or  the 
enterprise  by  which  she  was  charac- 
terized, while  she  was  regarded 
as  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the 
world. 

Only  let  Sir  Robert  Peel  b(*stow  upon 
the  moral  condition  of  England  the 
same  enlarged  consideration,  which  he 
has  given  to  her  social  wants  and  her 
commercial  interests,  and  no  minister 
since  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy 
will  equal  hiM.tn  the  benefits  which  he 
may  confer  upon  kb  country.  But 
thb  is  m  part  of  Aii^  mkject  which  we 
touch  upon  with  pain.  Enough,  in- 
deed*  has  not  transpired  to  give  ui 


any  certain  grounds  for  apprehending 
such  a  departure  fh>m  principles,  as 
should  shake  our  confidence  in  the 
general  soundness  of  the  views  of  the 
premier  respecting  the  religions  wants 
of  the  empire,  and  the  belt  mode  in 
which  they  may  be  provided  for.  But 
we  grieve  to  perceive  a  leaning,  as  fitf, 
at  least,  as  this  country  is  concerned* 
to  Whig-Radical  projects  and  ooon- 
cils,  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  con* 
deroned.  Let  him  be  assured  that  no 
political  object  will  be  gained  by 
making  himself  the  mere  moiith-pH«« 
of  Anthony  Blake,  in  proclaimiog 
himself  the  adherent  of  a  system  of 
national  education,  which  can  never 
answer  any  other  purpose  than  that 
for  which  it  was  destined — nanieU, 
the  eialtation  of  popery,  and  tUe 
abasement  of  the  Established  Chnreb 
in  Ireland. 

We  could,  if  we  pleased,  or  rather, 
if  we  deemed  it  at  present  ezpedieot* 
turn  every  one  of  the  poMtions  which 
the  premier  assumed  in  his  late  ad- 
vocacy of  the  national  scheme ;  but  «e 
forbear.  We  could  not  do  so  withoot 
damaging  him  as  a  minister,  and  at 
present  we  feel  that  to  do  so  woald  be 
injurious.  He  must  be  at  the  head  of 
any  Conservative  ministry  that  coaM 
be  formed,  and  any  ministry  of  a 
different  character  might  prove  our 
ruin.  Let  thb  truth  be  firmly  fiied 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  wooM  be 
touchy  and  restive  with  tbepremiir. 
We  recommend  it  to  the  special  run* 
sideration  of  the  Irish  members,  wh* 
are  bent  uiMin  forming  what  tky 
call  a  party  for  Ireland.  At  preamt 
the  Conservative  members  are  in  a 
minority  for  Ireland.  Withtmt  tW 
Whig. Radicals  they  must  atipear  lu 
a  minister  comparatively  of  but  Gttle 
moment.  Witn  them,  they  must  krv> 
their  name  and  character  for  mnnb- 
tenev,  and  do  little  damage  to  any 
one  but  themselves.  We  see  no  goi4 
in  those  petty  and  waspith  dbplnys  of 
an  impotent*  and  irritated  bosdltty  h% 
which  Irish  Conservatives  haw'  rv^ 
cently  sought  to  dbtinffutsh  dir«n- 
selves  in  the  debate  upon  the  edoear»<a 
grant,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  n»l 
which  have  had  no  other  effect  tl^n 
that  of  exhibiting  them  as  impmctica. 
ble  bigots,  who  continued  dark  in  tbe 
midst  of  surrounding  Olnmumtk^. 
Let  them  betake  themselves  to  <warw« 
by  which  sound  coovictions  may  W 
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impressed  upon  the  public  mind.  Let 
them  multiply  the  means  by  which  the 
machinery  and  the  influences  of  the 
Established  Church  may  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  constituencies  of  the 
empire.  Let  the  true  character  of 
the  system  which  they  advocate  be 
thus  fully  and  fairly  shown,  and  a 
growing  opinion  in  its  favour  must  be 
the  result,  which  would  speedily  in- 
crease the  number  of  its  advocates 
in  parliament,  and  to  which  the  minis- 
ter himself  could  not  be  insensible, 
no  matter  what  might  be  his  predi- 
lections. 

If,  as  we  believe,  the  national  system 
be,  in  many  places,  but  the  convenient 
cover  for  so  many  ribbon  lodges,  and 
if,  no  matter  what  the  professed  course 
of  education  in  these  schools,  the 
pupils  are  trained  in  the  principles  of 
masters  who  are  possessed  by  an  un- 
conquerable antipathy  to  the  British 
name,  these  are  evils  which  must, 
sooner  or  later,  be  felt  to  be  such; 
and  whenever  the  conviction  becomes 
general  that  they  are  thus  perverted, 
the  remedy  will  be  at  hand.  Let, 
therefore,  the  advocates  of  a  better 
system  address  themselves  to  the  ex- 
posure of  such  iniquities  wherever 
they  may  be  found ;  and  we  promise 
them  that  such  exertions  will  tend 
more  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object  which  they  have  at  heart,  than 
any  other  course  which  they  could 
pursue.  Meanwhile,  we  take  the 
liberty  to  tell  the  premier,  whose 
great  abilities,  and  great  services,  we 
have  not  been  slow  to  acknowledge, 
that  it  is  our  deep  conviction  that  the 
power,  by  whom  he  has  been  raised 
up  to  meet  this  critical  emergency  of 
his  country,  will  not  suffer  him  to 
proceed  in  courses,  by  which  the 
moral  well-being  of  this  great  empire 
would  be  80  injuriously  affected,  as 
it  must  be,  if  the  countenance  of 
government  should  continue  to  be 
given  to  the  principle  of  this  per- 
nicious education  scheme.  We  tell 
him,  if  Ireland  is  to  be  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  empire,  upon  such  a 
subject,  the  union  is  already  repealed. 
That  great  measure  guaranteed  the 
identity  of  the  Church  Establishment 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  if 
a  course  be  taken,  in  respect  of  the 
latter,  which  marks  its  separation  in 
the  mind  of  the  minister,  it  will  not 
be  long  before   it    is    followed   by 


courses  which  will  lead  to  its  sepa- 
ration on  the  part  of  the  people. 

Contrasted  with  the  policy  pur- 
sued towards  Ireland,  and  the  colo- 
nial establishments  of  the  British 
empire,  we  cannot  regard  without 
admiration  the  following  observations 
of  the  prime  minister  of  France. 
He  is  defending  his  government  from 
the  charge  of  neglecting  the  reli- 
gious interests  of  French  subjects  in 
Syria  : — 

'*  Je  puse  k  la  Syrie,  encore  un  des 
th^itres  de  nosgnmdes  querelles  de  ces 
dcrnieres  aniK^es.  Quand  le  cabinet  est 
arriv^  aux  affaires,  la  situation  de  la  France 
en  Syrie  ^tait,  j*en  conviens,  affaiblie.  La 
pr^fi^rence  qui  avait  ^t4  donn^  aux  in- 
t^r^ts  du  pacha  d*Egypte,  aux  dep^ns  des 
populations  chr^tiennes  de  la  Syrie,  soule- 
v^8  ou  disposes  k  se  soulever  contre  lui, 
cette  prdf^rence  avait  notablement  com- 
promis  I'influence  et  le  nom  de  la  France ; 
nous  nous  semroes  appliqu^  ii  relever  ce 
nom,  Ik  ressaieir  cette  influence ;  nous  nous 
y  sommes  appliqu^  par  lea  moyens  dt  d^ 
tail  comme  par  la  politique  g^n^rale,  par 
les  services  rendus  tous  Ics  jours  aux  popu- 
lations comme  par  I'influence  indirecte  ex- 
erc^  k  leur  profit.  Nous  y  avons  r^ussi. 
Que  I'honorable  M.  de  Br^z^  me  permette 
de  lui  donner  encore  quelques  details  et 
de  lui  apprendre  des  faits  qu'il  ignore. 

**  Non-seulement  la  France  a  repris  en 
Syrie  les  habitudes  de  protection  constante 
et  seoourable  qu'elle  avait  depuis  des  sli- 
des ;  non-seulement  elle  les  a  reprises  h 
tous  les  ^gards  et  sur  tous  les  points,  elle  les 
a  ^tendues.  Tous  les  ^tablissemens  reli- 
gieux  de  la  Syrie  ont  re^u  de  nouveaux 
secours.  Dans  le  seul  college  oil  les  en« 
fknsdeschr^iensde  Syrie  viennentse  faire 
Clever,  h.  Antourah,  des  bourses  ont  ^t^ 
fond^  par  le  Gevemement  du  Roi.  A 
Jerusalem,  un  consulat  a  ^t^  4tabli. 

**  Des  craintes  avaient  6U  manifestos 
sur  Tapparition  d*un  ^veque  anglican  k 
Jerusalem ;  j'ai  voulu  savoir  ce  que  ces 
craintes  avaient  de  fond^ ;  j*ai  recherche 
Topinion  des  ^v^ues  catholiques,  des  chefs 
des  cbr^liensde  Syrie  et  d*Orient;  ils  ont 
r^pondu  que  cet  ^tabltssement  ne  leur  in- 
spirait  aucune  alarme,  que  tout  ce  qu*ils 
avaient  k  demander  k  la  Porte,  c*^talt  la 
liberty  de  conscience  ;  qu'ils  la  demanda- 
ient  pour  les  protestans  comme  pour  les 
catholiques ;  que  la  prince  d*un  ^v^ue 
protestant  k  Jerusalem,  bten  loin  de  les 
alarmer,  serait  peut-ltre  un  Hen  qui  resser- 
rerait  les  catholiques,  qui  les  resenreiait 
entre  euz  et  autour  de  la  Fnnoe*'* 

Now^  in  France  there  has  been  a, 
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formal  fleparation  between  church  and 
state.  There  is  in  that  country, 
properly  speakings  no  established 
church ;  and  yet  a  minister  of  state 
deems  it  an  imperative  duty  to  make 
extraordinary  exertions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious interests  of  French  subjects^ 
in  a  country  which  does  not  acknov^- 
led^e  French  rule.  Have  we  been 
similarly  careful  for  the  moral  well- 
being  of  British  subjects^  in  these 
extensive  territories  which  have  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  the  British 
empire. 

In  the  following  we  have  an  apt 
exposition  of  what  may  be  called  the 
moral  destiny  of  Guizoti  which  was, 
and  is,  to  assist  in  reducing  France 
f^om  its  meteoric  state  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  fixed  stari  for  which  a  place 
has  been  found  in  the  commonwealth 
of  nations. 

'*  D'allleurs,  Messieurs,  on  oublie,  on 
m^connait,  les  conditions  aux  qaelles, 
Tinfluence,  la  dignity,  la  grandeur  s'ac- 
qniirent  aujonrd'hui  pour  les  Etats.  On 
se  laisse  dinger  par  des  habitudes,  d«« 
maximes  aujourd  hut  hors  de  saison.  La 
France  a  v^cu  lonfftemps  en  Europe  k 
r^tat  de  m^t^re,  de  ra^ttore  enflamm^, 
oherchant  sa  place  dans  le  systifnie  g^ 
n^ral  des  Etats  Europ^ens.  Je  le  com- 
prends,  c'^tait  naturel,  elle  y  ^tait  obli- 
g^.  La  France  avait  k  faire  triompher 
un  ^tat  social  nouveau,  nn  ^i  politique 
BOttveau ;  elle  ne  trouvait  pas  de  place 
faitet  11  fallait  bien  qu'ello  se  la  fit. 
On  la  lui  conte»tait  souvent  avec  injus- 
tice et  inhabilet^.  Elle  a  faile  sa  place, 
elle  a  conquts  son  ordre  social,  son  ordre 
politique.  L' Europe  les  a  accept ^'S  Tun 
et  I'autrc." 

In  this  great  and  g^od  work*  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  French 
statesman  is  powerfully  «ded  by  the 
hct,  that  the  British  government  is 
BOW  in  Conservative  handsy  and  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  cordial  good  wishes 
are  with  him  in  the  arduous  and  deli- 
cate ditties  which  he  has  to  perform^ 
and  in  which  so  many  perplexing  inte- 
rests are  to  be  reconciled.  Guizot 
must  endeavour  to  satisfy  the  fewy 
while  be  does  not  offend  the  million* 
He  must  endeavour  to  conciliate  the 
prinoes  of  EuropOt  while  yet  he  takes 
especial  care  not  to  offend  the  Pjrejo- 
4ioes  of  the  Freneh  people.  There 
is  a  fieroe  aati^Angliean  •piril  wbieh 
he  must  either  curb  or  dtveri ;  but 
he  most  do  so  fai  soch  n  way  as  not  to 


expose  his  government  to  shocks  by 
which  it  ought  be  subverted.  Above 
all  things^  we  would  counsel  him,  (if, 
indeed,  our  poor  words  might  reach 
his  earsi)  to  be  especially  careful  of 
the  life  of  the  g^eat  man  by  whoa 
alone  he  can  be  sustained  in  power. 
Without  Louis  Philippei  France 
would  be,  this  moment^  pursuing  a 
course  which  must  end  either  in  her 
dismemberment  or  the  subjugation  of 
Europe.  That  he  lives,  alter  the  fre- 
quent and  desperate  attacks  which 
have  been  made  upon  htm,  is  one  of 
those  marvels  which  lead  almost  irrr» 
sistibly  to  the  conclusion  of  a  specially 
superintending  Providence.  Already 
even  the  Atheism  of  France  has  been 
startled  by  the  conviction  that  he 
''bears  a  charmed  life.**  But  no  such 
idea  should,  for  a  moment,  lull  the 
minister  into  a  forgetfulneas  of  the 
dangers  to  which  he  is  exposed,  or  hts 
own  responsibility  for  his  preeervatiun* 
Without  doubt,  the  taking  off  of  Loois 
Philippe  would  precede,  by  but  a  viry 
little  time,  the  fall  of  the  minister, 
whose  noble  efforts  for  the  eetablisb- 
ment  of  a  wise  and  a  righteotts  policy, 
by  which  the  interests  and  the  glorv 
of  France  might  be  reconciled  with 
the  maintenance  of  peacefbl  rebtiooe 
with  the  rest  of  Europe,  must,  bi  foth 
an  event,  give  place  to  the  desperate 
propagandism  which  would  lead  to 
universal  war.  Let  the  following  pee- 
sages  from  the  speech  of  this  ecninefit 
man,  spoken  on  the  39rd  of  Janaary, 
1843,  be  attentively  perused,  and  then 
let  the  reader  say  whether,  in  the  pre- 
sent position  of  affinrs,  we  over-esti- 
mate, either  bis  personal  abifity  or  bis 
politaoal  importance. 

'■  Lord  Aberdeen  m*a  fait  piier  bicf 
soir  de  ptsser  au  Foreign  Oflee,  cf,  dam 
un  ssses  long  enlretien,  il  ni*a 
naitre  les  rteluik>ns  prises  per  le 
lelatifencnt  max  i'<ieiiea  et 
que  je  hil  avais  annoos^es 
90  D^cembre. 

••Apr^  avoir  protest^  que  W 
Hail  unanime  dsns  son  ddsir  de  n 
anoun  obstacle  i  la  maiche  dn 
ment  du  Roi,  qu'il  HMMtait  au 
fort  grand  prix  k  la  ladlitcr  pv 
moycDs  en  son  pouvoir.  Laid  Abetdse»  a 
ajout^  qu'il  avait  eW  mafheufememces  j«^ 
impassible  d>otrer  dans  te  sj«n>e  pM» 
posd  par  nous,  moins  encore  k 
k  valeur  de  nos  reserves,  mi 
sent  de  naiurs  h  soulctcr  des 
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coDiiderables,  que  ptrce  que  I'etprit  de  tm 
r^aerres  a  ^t^  expliqu^  par  rexpreuion  de 
la  plus  injuste  m^fianoe ;  aucuo  ministra 
anglais  ne  peut  accepter  devant  le  parle- 
ment  et  devant  ton  pays  des  propositions 
laites  sous  de  teU  auspices. 

"  On  r^pondra  peui-etre  par  Targument 
que  je  rappelais  tout  ik  I'heure ;  on  dira 
que  j'essaie  de  sugg^rer  k  I'Angleterre  ses 
r^ponses,  que  j'essaie  dc  faire  agir  sur  mon 
pays  le  ressort  de  la  peur.  Je  repousse  de 
Douveau  avec  indignatien  cette  odieusse 
accusation.  Ce  que  je  d^irci  c*est  que  la 
Chambre,  que  mon  pays  sachent  bien  la 
T^rit^ ;  je  d^re  quiis  sachent  bien  queU 
les  dtfficultds  peuvent  6tre  suscit^  et  de- 
▼enir  insolubles ,  c'est  mon  premier  devoir 
de  les  en  avertir. 

**Pour  nous,  Messieurs,  nous  n'avons 
•ntam^  quant  it  la  revocation  des  traits  de 
1831  et  1833i  aucune  n^ociation.  Nous 
ne  pensons  pas  quMl  soit  sage,  opportun, 
d*en  entamer  aucune  k  pr<Ssent.  Nous  ne 
le  pensons  pas,  paroe  que  nous  croyons 
qu'elle  ne  r^ussirait  pas,  parce  que  nous 
croyons  qu'elle  aboutirait  k  une  faiblesse 
ou  h  une  fulie.    (Mouvement.) 

<•  Pour  mon  compte,  je  ne  me  prSterai 
ni  k  Tune  ni  k  I'autre.  ll  m'est  arrive  dans 
une  occasion  analoguei  bien  que  sur  un 
sujet  fort  difTi^rent,  de  dire  k  lord  Palmer- 
ston :  *  Milord,  vous  sacriftez  la  g^rande 
politique  a  la  petite ;  les  bons  rapports 
ATec  la  France  valent  mieux  que  la  8y- 
rie.'  Ceque  je  disats  alors  4  lord  Palmer- 
ston,  je  le  dirai  aujourdliui  i  mon  pays  s 
Ke  iacrifioos  pas  la  grande  politique  k  la 

Srtite ;  les  bons  rapports  avec  la  Grande- 
retagne  valent  mieux,  politiquement  et 
Boralement,  que  la  modification  des  traits 
BUT  le  droit  de  visite." 

The  following  is  from  his  address 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputiesy  in  which 
the  vast  importance  of  a  conservative 
government  in  England,  in  producing 
a  happy  re-adjustment  of  our  relations 
with  France^  is  put  beyond  all  doubt, 
by  the  language  of  the  minister,  who 
hesitates  not  to  declare  that  he  was  and 
is  prepared  to  receive  from  them  pro- 
positions, which,  from  their  predeces- 
sors, were  sternly  rejected. 

'*  Certainement,  si  j*avais  era  que  ma 
propre  consideration,  que  Tint^r^t  du 
pays  eassent  It  mdndre  tort  k  souffkrir 
de  ma  persietance  au  pouroir,  pour  re^ 
fuser  la  ratification  du  traits  de  1841, 
j'en  serais  sorti  k  Tinstant.  J'estime  le 
pouvoir  qnand  j'y  puis  honorer  mon  nom 
et  servir  mon  pays.  (Tr^-bicn  I  trbs- 
bien  I)  Hors  de  ces  deux  conditions, 
tenir  au  pouvoir  est  une  bassesse.  Ceux 


qui  me  connaissent  savent  bien  que  je 
n'en  ai  pas  le  goikt,  et  quant  k  ceux  qui 
ne  mo  connaissent  pas,  je  n*ai  pas  la  pr^ 
tention  de  le  leur  persuader.  (Tr^s-bien! 
tr^s-bien  I) 

**Oui,  Messieurs,  j*ai  conseill^  k  la 
Couronnc  la  conclusion  du  traitd  du  20 
D^embre,  1841,  et  je  lui  ai  conseill^le 
refus  de  la  ratification;  voici  pourquoi. 

"  Avant  que  la  Chambre  et  le  public 
en  fussent  si  vivement  ^mus,  j'avais  pres- 
sentt,  non  pas  au  degr^  oh  cela  est  ar- 
rive, mais  enfin  j 'avals  pressenti  I'effet 
du  traits  du  15  Juillet  1840,  sur  les  es- 
prits.    J  ai  refuse  au  ministro  qni  avait 

fr^par^  et  sign^  le  traits  du  15  Juillet 
840  de  signer  avec  lui  le  traite  dc  1841 
pour  la  repression  de  la  traite.  Cu  traits, 
propose  par  d'autres  que  par  moi,  et  tout 
prbs  de  sa  conclusion,  j'en  ai  refuse  k  lord 
ralmerston  la  signature.  Je  trouvais 
que  cela  ne  convenait  pas  k  la  dignitedu 
pays  ni  k  la  mienne.  Lord  Palmerston 
est  tombe ;  un  autre  cabinet  est  arrive 
oux  affaires.  La  situation  anormale, 
violente,  qui  avait  ete  faite  en  Europe  k 
la  France  a  cesse.  Le  nouveau  cabinet 
anglais  a  propose  au  Gouvernement  du 
Roi  de  sigfner  les  deux  traites  qu'il  trou- 
vait  prepares,  le  traite  sur  la  repression 
de  la  traite,  et  un  traite  de  commerce 
prepareuassi  avec  la  Grande-Bretagne. 
J'ai  ajoume  la  signature  du  traite  de 
commerce  ;  j'ai  repondu  qu'il  y  avait  \k 
des  questions  graves,  dimciles,  qui  ne 
me  paraissaient  pas  resolues  pour 
moi-m^e,  que  je  ne  pouvais  concmre. 
Quant  k  I'autre  traiti,  je  I'avais  trouve, 
je  le  pepHe,  tout  prepare  et  pr^t  k  etre 
conclu ;  j*ai  cru  qu*il  importait  de  faire 
envers  un  cabinet  nouveau,  qui  tenait  un 
tr^s-bon  langage  et  faisait  acte  do  bon 
vonloir  envers  la  France,  j*ai  cru,  dis-je, 
qu'il  importait  de  faire  aussi  acte  de  bon 
vouloir  envers  lui. 

**Je  tenais  beaucoup,  et  c'etait  une 
des  causes  pour  lesquelles  le  cabinet  dont 
j'ai  I'honneur  de  faire  partie  s'etait  forme 
je  tenais  beaucoup  k  retablir  les  bons 
rapports,  la  bonne  intelligence  de  la 
France  avec  PAngleterre.  C'est  dans  ce 
dessein,  c'est  sur  la  demande  formclle 
du  nouveau  cabinet,  c'est  apr^  le  refbs 
adresse  au  cabinet  precedent  que  j'ai 
conclu  le  traite  du  20  Decembre  1842. 
.  •  •  •  k  • 

**  II  est  de  non  devoir  de  rendra  ici  au 
cabinet  qui  gouveme  ai\|onrd'hui  I'An- 
gleterre une  complete  justice ;  il  a  ap* 
porte  dans  ces  negociations  un  sentiment 
de  moderation,  de  bon  vouloir,  d'eqnite, 
qui  les  a  beaucoup  facilitees." 

Are  our  readers  now  prepared  to 
admit  that,  upon  the  continuance  of 
this  great  man  in  power,  depends  much 
that  concerns  homani^  and  dvilisa- 
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tion — much  which  is  calenlated  to 
avert  the  horrors  of  war^  and  contri- 
hute  to  the  harmony  of  the  world? 
This  can  scarcely  be  denied ;  and  as 
little  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  exis- 
tence of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  ministry  is 
indispensible  for  the  production  of 
those  happy  results^  and  that  his  own 
personal  safety  ought  to  be  an  object 
of  especial  care  to  those  who  regard 
him  as  placed  by  Providence  in  the 
lofty  position  in  which  he  at  present 
stands.  We  believe  him  to  be  a  man, 
whose  personal  courage  is  as  great  as 
his  political  ability  is  undoubted ;  and 
that  he  regards  with  perfect  scorn 
the  attempts  or  the  machinations  of 
incendiaries  or  fanatics  which  may  be 
directed  against  bis  life.  But  we 
cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  increase  of 
danger  to  which  he  is  exposed,  from 
the  late  judicial  decision,  which  may 
be  said  to  have  invested  the  most  inde- 
finite of  all  mental  conditions  with 
the  privilege  of  taking  away  life  with 
impunity.  The  monomaniac,  it  seems, 
cannot  be  reputed  as  a  murderer  $ 
and  perfect  sanity,  upon  everv  subject 
but  one,  may  be  established  to  the 
conviction  of  a  jury,  while  vet,  a 
doubt  upon  that  one  will  be  deemed 
sufficient  for  sparing  the  life  of  the 
offender.  Such  is  the  declared  law. 
Such  is  the  law  as  it  was  acted  upon 
in  the  case  of  the  late  Mr.  Drummond. 
For  its  complete  consistency,  it  is  only 
necessary  that  the  onus  should  be 
thrown  upon  the  parties  prosecuting, 
of  proving  that  every  murderer  i$ 
not  mad ;  as,  in  every  case  of  mur- 
der, the  presumption  is  infinitely  rei^ 
sonable  of  some  species  of  mono- 
mania 00  the  part  of  the  perpe- 
trator, which  would  be  held  to  excuse 
the  deed ;  for  it  might  be  plausibly 
argued  that  he  must  have  been  mad 
not  to  get  a  monomaniac  to  perpetrate 
it,  or  get  up  a  plea  of  monomania  to 
excuse  it,  when  he  could  do  so  with  so 
much  ease. 

In  proportion,  therefore*  as  encou- 
ragement has  been  given  bv  this  late 
decision,  to  attacks  upon  the  life  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  should  be  the  vi|^- 
lance  of  the  authorities  to  protect  him 
against  them.  How  this  may  best  be 
done,  thej  most  be  best  informed. 


All  we  would  say  is,  that  it  is  moa 
important  it  should  be  known  that 
some  such  vigilance  b  used  for  his 
preservation.  In  the  memoirs  re- 
cently published  of  Gisquet,  the  dis- 
tinguished superintendent  of  the  French 
police,  during  the  most  troubleeome 
period  of  the  present  reign,  and  bv 
whom  most  of  the  conspira<;te9,  botb 
of  the  Carlists  and  the  repablieafS5, 
were  detected  and  defeated,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly set  forth  that  much  of  the  per- 
sonal safety  of  this  active  officer  was 
owing  to  the  persuasion  that  prevailed, 
that  he  never  appeared  in  public  with- 
out being  adequately  protected;  and 
that  the  only  thing  which  his  eoemies 
could  calculate  upon  with  perfect 
tainty  in  any  attempt  upon  his  life 
that  they  themselves  would  be 
ficed  if  they  made  it.  Most  gladly 
would  we  have  the  persuasion  prop*. 
gated,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  nerer  ap- 
peared in  public  without  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  body  guard,  of  vIm>»« 
prepuce  even  he  himself  mifffat  be 
unconscious,  while  yet  its  known 
exertions  might  operate  with  a  salu- 
tary alarm  upon  the  profligate  ioc«D- 
diaries,  whether  of  chartsam,  or  the 
anti-corn-law  league,  or  any  other  de- 
nomination of  public  disturber*  who 
deem  his  existence  a  stnmbling-Uock 
to  the  accomplishment  of  their  de«n«. 
and  who  would  regard,  with  a  fiecoiah 
joy,  his  removal,  by  any  meaii%  from 
the  world. 

But  our  trust  is  in  an  ovcrrofiiig 
Providence.  We  cannot  cootcnpUtie 
the  progress  of  events  without  ftcQ^g 
impressed  upon  us  the  persoasioii  tftnt 
they  have  been  hitherto  gracMvihr 
ordered.  May  our  atatesowa  itA, 
their  salutary  truths  as  tbcr  niMki 
May  their  measures  be  abaped  wA  a 
view  to  an  accordance  with  thoac  bigb 
designs  for  the  aoeomplishaicBi  of 
which  England  has  been  raised  i^  to 
the  grand  position  which  sh«at  prv^ 
sent  maintuns  amongst  the  natioDa  «f 
the  world.  If  this  be  so  the  dmM 
blessing  will  descend  vpoa  thcM;  if 
it  be  not  so  the  Was  and  tb«  cri^ 
will  be  their  own.  Tb«  des%M  ef 
God  will  not  misearry*  but  ollHrm  vil 
be  raised  op  who  Will  "«  do  all  ^ 
pleasure.  ** 
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BSTtTUP 

THE    LEVEE    OF    LOVE: 

« 

•nvo 
A   HTDtOPATHlC   SOMNAMBULATION 

MVMBLT  DBOIOATSO  TO 

*'  Om  of  the  greatMi  benefaeton  of  Minklnd,  and  moti  Mtooadiag  gcpfautt 


of  this  or  any  other  age,  that  '  retiring  and  modest  man,' 

IHerr  Oinreii}  yrfMiiU}, 

or     OBAFFBHBBBO,     t  If      St  L  B  B  1  A. 
BT  josATHAS  rasKB  tuveBi  T. 


••• 


••  l*Ma  M  tea  rWir  CMS  io  T'ta 


Taat  *vrB  piM  41  toaeo  la  m  mtl  paato 
CiM  la  ftfWM  ?<a  rtbanSniiri.* 

IsDMmOmmtHmH 


PBOLBGOMBKOK. 

J.  F.  SKngdteui  Ledori  Ormhdo  S. 


Hatimo  been  for  some  time  afflicted  with  a  touch  of  liver  complaiDt»  and  ai 
tremor  of  the  hand»  acquired  hearen  knows  how*  I  was  moved  bj  the  fimM  of 
that  mightj  male  *'  watbb  Witch*'  Priessnita^  and  hb  manrelloiis  ''oold 
water  cores/*  to  attempt  the  treatment  of  my  own  disease  hj  the  application  of 
aimiltt  remedies.  The  issue  of  mv  experiments  I  shall  anon  relate*  hot  I  am 
bound  first  to  state»  that  though  the  results  were  not  altogether  such  as  are 
most  veritahh  related  as  attenSng  the  great  hydropathist's  practice»  still  were 
thej  so  wonderfol  as  to  lead  me  to  the  belief  that  the  failure  was  entirelj  owing 
to  mj  own  ignorance  (for,  as  Mr.  Claridge  judiciously  obeerres»  no  cure  can  be 
elbetcd  **  without  the  assistance  of  some  one  who  understands  M.  Priesamti'a 
node  of  treatment,*')  and  also  to  the  firm  conviction  that  this  universal  panaoem 
ia  based  on  great  and  everlasting  principles,  and  that  it  will  yet  swallow  up»  and, 
•a  I  may  say,  drom  all  other  remedies,  pharmaceutical  and  chirurgical,  so  that 
llrom  the  restoring  the  suspended  animation  of  a  stranded  podem,  up  totq  e 
cxttngnishing  the  flames  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  **  Wateb,  cold  watxb,  and 
iTOTnuio  BOT  WATEB,**  shall  thenceforwwd  be  administered.  But  to  proceed  ■ 
ny  first  casay  in  the  new  treatment  came  off  on  the  eve  of  the  new  year,  a  short 
ws^  out  of  town,  and  in  the  presence  of  many  good  fk^iends,  moat  &ith>worthy 
•ad  eatimable  gentlemen ;  and  1  do  declare  that  the  sensations  I  thenezperieiioed 
were  of  so  pleasurable  ai^d  exciting  a  character,  that  I  shall  ever  look  on  that 
•rentng  as  one  of  the  happiest  of  my  life.  Emboldened  thereby,  I  made  my  next 
aUrm^  a  few  nighu  after,  when  I  put  the  whole  artillerT  of  the  water-war  in 
requisition,  and  battered  away  at  my  liver  with  « siU  haikf'  •fiot  hoik,'  wei 
k§nk§t§  mid  bamdaget,  ke.9  Sec.  all  the  time  drinkinff  eMwaUr  *  homUynSbf! 
na  Mr.  Claridge  phrases  it,  besides  gaivling  with  it,  ana  sntfflog  it  up  in  the  noee. 
The  consequence  was,  that  after  1  had  drunk  half  a  dosen  quarts  or  so  of  oold 
water,  I  mdually  passed  into  a  state  of  mental  hallucination  or  somnambulism, 
wherein  I  experienced  a  sensation  of  great  buo^cy  or  levity,  aikd  behetd  phan- 
teamagoria  of  so  novel  a  sort,  that  on  my  transition  to  my  lucid  or  natural  state 
ant  momiqg,  I  was  induced,  like  Coleridge  In  respect  to  hb  ^  Christahel,*  to 
eooimit  the  whole  to  paper,  and  I  now  offer  it  to  the  consideration  of  all  persona 
who  are  curious  in  psychological,  pathological,  and  physiological  phetiOBaana. 


*  Apod  Claridgeum  ia  la«dam  PriesaBlUii. 
You  XXL^No.  m.  %  a 


Time — Midnight  and  MidtoitUer — Stingsby  in  his  cubicidum,  wrapt  mp  inwti 
blankets  and  sitting  in  a  sitz  bath — A  huge  water-vase  and  drinking  glass  beside 
kUn — He  drinketh  "  bountifully**  of  the  aqueous  eletnent,  and  after  ike  tweiftk 
tumbler  soliloquiseth  asfoUows^^ 

Hail  to  thee»  primal  Nectar  1  Earth's  pure  bloody 
Drawn  from  her  healthy  veins,  limpid  and  fresh : 
BevVage  of  oiir  first  parents  and  their  sons, . 
Who  told  their  lusty  years  by  centaries. 
Ere  Noah  planted  vines  and  drank  their  juice. 
And  then — 'Tis  a  sad  tale.     Diminished  years, 
Dwindled  at  last  into  three  score  and  ten ; 
Disease,  and  crime,  and  death,  are  still  the  fruit 
.  Of  the  curst  plant.     But  thou,  pure  limpid  draughty 
Dost  help  us  to  regain  lost  health  and  vigour — 
As  the  babe  seeks  the  mother's  breast,  so  I 
Qu^  thee  with  joy —  (^Drinks), 

And  wrap  thee  round  my  frame, — 

(Draws  the  blankets  Hgkter;) 
And  yield  ine  to  thy  cold  and  chaste  embrace. 
As  Clarence  rev«Ued  io  his  malmsey  butt, 
Yet  far  knore  b|est— .7  life,  he  death  acquired. 
Mysterious  renovator  of  all  things 
Through  Nature's  limits  I  thee  the  sickly  soil 
Drinks  up  in  dews,  and  rains,  and  mighty  streams. 
Then  blooms  refreshed  with  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  (lowers. 
H  ri  ntkmim  r/fM_The  black  Earth 
Hath  ta*en  the  pledge — the  first  tee-total  toper,^ 
And  Sun  and  Moon,  and  all  the  Stars  of  heaven 
Luxurious  ever  roll  in  aqueous  space, 
A  Vast  ethereal  Sitz-bath— 
And  hail  to  thee,  great  Wizard  PaiEsssriTZ*  hail ! 
Diamond  of  the  first  water/  born  beneath 
Some  fav'ring  constellation  or  good  star. 
The  watery  rleisdes,  or  it  may  be 
Aquarius  or  the  Fishes — Oh !  may  Fate 
Spread  wide  and  soon  thine  empire  thro*  all  lands 
In  one  vast  deluge  o'er  the  rescued  world  I 

4  ^^f  long  pull:  then  cometh  a  sensation  of  freezing,  and  SUngsb§  l^^neik  asl* 

the  Hydropathio 

TEANCB  THE   PXAST-^ 

WhereiB  be  likeneih  himself  to  an  Ostrich  in  his  power  of  flight— H«  A 
Qeelli  ip  btavefi  en  »  string,  alter  the  manner  of  lawyers,  and  leeth 
th«rei|i. 

*'  Da  parte  ola,  da  parte,  alzarmi  a  volo  io  vogliol** 
Said  a  long-legged  ostrich  as  fkt  as  a  folio. 
Who  once  on  a  time,  like  a  silly  old  goose. 
Took  it  into  his  head,  if  his  wings  were  but  loose, 
He  could  fiy  through  the  skv  like  a  lark  on  the  wim^— 

But  he  found  to  hts  cost 

Tbo*  *twas  easy  to  boast, 
To  accomplish  is  not  ipdte  so  easy  a  thing.. 

He  spreads  out  each  bare  stump. 

Takes  a  hop,  step,  and  lump, 
Springf  up,  then — flops  down  with  a  screara  and  a  bunp ; 

while  still  more  to  confound  him. 

All  the  little  birds  ttn^  round  htm. 

And  tnmw^  hm  •  bo^l^  jimit  ef tfpfdJib. 


,  1  H3.1  The  Levee  of  Iq^4  $0^ 

Kow  !ti8  just  80  with  me«  I've  a  very  string  DQtm 

My  bead  Aels  so  lightlyi 

My  limbs  buoyant  aud  sprightly, 
I  could  soar  like  a  kite  if, bat  ojice  set  iu.  motion. 
So  good,  people,  I  pray,  right  and  left  clear  the  way, 
I've  a  wonderful  feat  to  accomplish  to-day, 

I  am  going  to  fly 

Right  a-head  thro'  the  sky. 
And  ponsort  with  the  gods  in  the  regions  on  high ! 
Heaven  grant  that  I  meet  not  a  similar  fate 
To  the  poor  booby  bird's,  and  come  down  oi^  my  pate. 
The  laughter  of  poets  both  little  and  great. 

Now  then— all  right— 

Lo,  I  mount  in  my  flight. 
Like  a  cork  or  a  feather  so  airy  and  light. 
And  bid  all  terrestrial  objects  good  night. 

Up,  up,  up,  I  fly  as  if  in  a  biUloon, 
~    What's  that  mass  I've  shot  by  ?     By  the  mass,  'tis  the  moon-<- 
Up,  up,  still  I  sail,  by  the  belt  of  Orion, 
Touch  the  lips  of  the  Virgin — ^puU  the  beard  of  the  Lion, 
Land  a-head  1  whereas  the  grapnel  ?  make  fast  in  that  cove 
I  swing  round  and  am  moored  in  the  kingdom  of  Jove. 

Now  be  steady,  my  muse — we're  on  dangerous  ground. 
We  must  sing  of  high  matters  in  language  oro/ottfu/  ; 
And  as  Maro  observes  in  that  eclogue  so  famous. 
Called  Pollio, — **  Paullo  majora  canamus." 

Oh  I  how  glorious  the  liffht  that  now  bursts  on  my  sight  I 
So  pure  and  so  lustrous  it  dazzles  me  quite. 

And  sets  my  eyes  winking 

Like  an  owl  by  day  blinking ; 
So  I  guess  that  the  very  best  thing  I  can  do 
Is  to  shut  them,  at  once,  for  a  moment  or  two. 
And  that  will  afford  (what  I  want)  some  jshort  time 

For  reflection  and  tliinking —  .^ 

How  to  settle  my  tropes  and  my  figures  in  rhyme. 
With  suitable  words  for  this  subject  sublime. 

Let  me  see — something  splendid — ay,  I  thipk  this  if  good— 
Bathed  in  a  flood 
Of  splendour  more  intensely  bright 
Than  the  best  forty-solar-yower  light 

Of  Mr.  Bude— 
Pshaw ! — 'tis  vain  thus  to  strain 
Mortal  words  to  contain 
The  glories  celestial  of  Jove's  blest  domain. 
There's  a  little  canzone  of  Politziano 
That  flows  on  so  trippingly,  sweet  and  piano, 
T*will  give  you  a  notion  as  good  as  you  can  know, 
**  Monti,  valli,  antri  e  colli 
"  Pien  di  fior'  frondi  e  d*erba 
**  Verdi  campagne  ombrose  e  folti  bo6cbi» 
"  Paggi  ch'  ognor  piu  molli." 
Yes !  all  that  I  saw  in  those  regions  celestial 
Was  like,  but  superior,  to  matters  terrestrial; 
The  air  was  more  pure,  and  the  breeze  was  more  light. 
The  springs  gushed  more  sparkling,  the  sun  shone  .more  bright ; 
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The  meads  were  more  fragrant^  the  pastures  more  green» 
And  the  city— the  grandest  that  ever  was  seen. 

Bless  my  heart  1  what  a  throng — 

How  the  folks  rush  along 
Towards  a  temple  that  rises  yon  green  trees  among — 
What  coaches,  barouches,  with  chaise  and  landau, 
In  stately  procession  the  great  horses  draw, 
Caparisoned  richly,  and  on  the  ^' grand  pas?" 
And  Brougham  and  whiskey,  and  shanderatkais 
And  buggy  and  noddy  of  each  fashion  and  plan 
Go  rumbung  and  tumbling  as  well  as  they  can. 
To  bring  up  the  rear  of  the  vast  caravan  I 

"  Worthy  sir,  for  the  love 

"  Of  the  powers  above 
"  What  makes  this  cortege  move  along  to  that  ffrove  ?*' 
'Twas  thus  I  addressed — as  the  plan  I  thought  oest— 
An  orderly  person  I  chose  from  the  rest, 

With  a  blue  body  coat 

Tightly  hooked  at  the  throat, 
And  buttoned  aU  down  o'er  his  full  pigeon  breast: 
His  hand  held  a  wand,  and  Fm  led,  I  confess. 
To  suspect  very  strongly — but  still  'tis  a  guess — 
He  was  one  of  the  city  celestial  police. 
Slow  he  turns  his  head  round,  and  when  a  full  minute  he 
Scans  me  sharply,  he  cries,  "  Well,  upon  my  divinity, 
My  good  lad,  at  your  ignorance  I  vow  I'm  amazed — 
In  Japiter*s  name,  where  the  deuce  were  you  raised  f 

''  Oh  I  I  see,  you*re  a  bumpkin — 

**  Some  raw  Tony  Lumpkin, 
''  Come  to  town  to  see  Jove,  or  Queen  Juno,  or  some  king-« 
'*  Well,  then,  you  must  know,  all  this  splendour  and  show 
"  Is  caused  by  the  courtiers  whose  carriages  go 

*'  In  a  numerous  bevy 

**  To  Prince  Cupid's  levee  5 
'^  There's  not  one  of  the  gods  that  can  do  things  so  heavy. 

**  III  be  bound  there's  no  dearth  to-day — 

"  Of  pleasure  or  mirth,  to-day, 
"  For  the  prince  keeps  the/eto  of  his  queen-mother's  birth  to-day ; 
**  Presentations  will  last  until  four,  I  opine, 
^  And  the  drawing-room,  then,  will  commence  about  nine.*' 

•*Dear  me  I 
"Now  I  see, 
"  The  whole  thing  perfectly ; 

"  And  the  temple  beyond "  '<  Bah  I  we  call  these  things  palaces ; 

"  Your  noddle  seems  crammed  with  most  comical  fallacies ; 
**  But  I  can't  waste  my  time  here,  because  I  must  troop  it 
"  Away  to  my  post, 
•*  Or  my  day's  pay  is  lo^t  • — 
"  Well,  I  see  you're  a  stranger  in  town,  tho*  not  stupid ; 
**  Come  along,  then,  with  me  to  the  palace  of  Cupid. 
If  you  keep  very  quiet  and  don't  make  a  riot, 
111  smuggle  you  into  a  corner — hard  by  it 
The  courtiers  pass  by :  if  you  've  got  a  sharp  eye 
**  All  that's  done  in  the  ante-room  you  may  descry. 
Shove  along,  then — keep  moving,  quick  I — handle  your  feeU 
Or,  by  Saturn  and  Ops,  I'll  be  late  on  my  beat.'*. 


n 
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«<  Do  mind  whore  you  walkf  and  don't  gel  In  a  llatttr— 
*'  Oh !  NeptunOf  yoa*ro  up  to  jonr  koeet  in  that  gutter  I" 

(A  miask  tt  ike  hoik  tmd  SUHgabm  rouulk  vdo  a  HaU  of  ttmi-eomBomumu.  1U 
tbinkHk  agam.    HearM  the  beiU  ckimmg  tki  hmr  o/one,  as  ke  pa$i€S  iiUo 

TftAKCE  TBI  SBCOltD, 

Whcrehi  SUnetby  liit^nt  to  sweet  miisio  that  recalleth  the  memory  of  yooth  and 
love.  The  Palace  of  Capid  and  the  gloriei  thereor— eelettial  oourtiert — private 
pretentationi,  and  public  levee^  A.  hunting  tccene  the  **soho/*  the  *'  TiewhoUo,** 
the  •*  run/*  and  the  **  tartkimg  /" 

Slowlj,  to  the  measured  sound 

Of  the  softest  music  ftlUng, 

From  the  Empyrean  heights  aroundt 

(Like  dew  upon  the  thirsting  ground) 

Into  memory's  caves  profound ; 

And  fresh  and  holy  tnoughts  recalling-* 

Thoughts  of  hours  the  brightest,  fleetest ! 

Thoughts  of  scenes  the  tenderest»  sweetest  1 

When  the  young  heart  first  is  waiting 

To  the  strange  mysterious  sense 

Of  a  power  unknown,  intense, 

Treasured  in  its  deepest  cell. 

Till  at  length  the  gushii^  well. 
With  resistless  force  outbreakmg. 

Pours  its  hot  fierce  waters  o'er 
Evenr  verdant  spot,  that  smiled 

In  the  budding  heart  before. 
And  leaves  it  there  a  sterile  wild. 

To  bloom  no  more. 
Its  flowers  decayed,  its  verdure  fled. 
Scalded,  and  desolate,  and  dead. 

Slowly,  to  such  measured  sound. 

On  their  noiseless  hinges  move. 
As  though  by  unseen  hands  rolled  round. 

The  jewel«stndded  golden  gates. 

Before  whose  leaves  the  crowd  awaits 

An  entrance  to  the  fane  of  Love. 
High,  within  that  ample  hall 

Countless  columns  proudly  rise, 
Jasper  each  shaft  and  ci4>ita]r*» 

While  beaming  soft,  like  mimic  skies. 

With  fleecy  clouds  and  roseate  dyes. 
The  asure  dome  spreads  over  all. 
No  noon-day  glare  finds  entrance  there» 

To  flout  the  languid  eve*s  repose ; 
In  mellowed  beams  the  rich  light  streams. 

Just  like  the  sun-shine,  when  it  flows 
Some  abbey's  iiainted  window  through. 
Or  curtains  or  an  amber  hue  ;«- 
And  fragrant  odours  load  the  air. 
That  mortal  senses  scarce  could  bear. 
Without  the  wish  to  sink,  opprest. 
Upon  yon  ulken  couch  to  rest* 

Tramp,  tramp — clank,  clank! 

Yegodsl  what  a  wonderful  bety  1 
Now  mountiiw  the  staircase,  now  enterinff  the  door^ 
Each  one  cruuung  and  pusUng  the  other  Wore, 
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Atid  elbowing  each  iieigliliiniriiig  god  iii  the  fla&k 

To  be  first  at  Prince  Cupid's  levee. 
Now  a  martial  god's  spur  rends  a  civic  god*s  stocking ; 
Here  a  sharp  thapeau  6r(u  is  thrust  into  the  face ; 
There  a  sword-potn^  reeft  up  half  a  yard  of  point  lace : 
With  a  thousand  such  gaucneries,  really  shocking^ 
That  made  me  ekclaim,  as  I  viewed  the  melee, 
"  Sich  a  getting  up  stairs  I  never  did  see.'* 
There  were  gods  of  all  sorts,  and  of  every  gpradationy 
Of  birtfay  and  of  rank,  and  of  age»  and  of  statibn ; 
Gods  aristocratic,    . 
And  eods  democratic — 
Gods  thorough-bred,  half-caste,  and  mongrel,  and  demi-gods. 
Stiff  old  go£  in  bob-wigs,  and  young  dashing  jemmy  gods — 
Gods  come  up  from  the  country,  and  gay  courier  beau-gods ; 
Those  moral  and  sober — ^these  rakish,  io-so  gods ; 
And,  strangest  of  all  to  our  notions  terrestrial, 
The  ladies  appeared  at  the  levee  celestial, 
A  rule,  I  must  say,  of  their  court  etiquette 
That  I  greatly  admire,  and  I  hope  to  see  yet 
Introduced  upon  earth  to  the  fullest  exten^, 
In  courts  royal,  courts  legal,  and  courts  parliament : 
To  give  le  beau  sexe  equal  rights  in  all  cases. 

At  each  corn- law  meeting,  and  chartist  debate. 

With  a  seat  in  the  senate  and  council  of  state. 
And  their  share  of  the  patronage,  jobbing  and  places— 
To  compel,  in  a  word,  le  tyran  redangcote 
To  yield  half  his  sway  to  the  fair  petticoat. 
And  present  each  has  bleu  with  the  has  de  culotte, 
Mais  treves  de  digression — mixed  in  the  throng 
That  flirted,  and  chatted,  and  strutted  along. 
Were  feathers  add  lap|)ets,  tiaras  and  crowns. 
Long  robes,  sweeping  trains,  and  some  very  short  gowns 
Some  stiiT,  starch  old  goddesses. 
With  broad  hoops  and  long  boddices--^ 
Some  wild  nymphs  with  loose  hair, 
Ahd  their  arms  and  necks  bare. 
Who  managed  their  dress  with  so  awkward  an  air, 
You  could  plainly  descry, 
With  one  glance  of  the  eye. 
They  were  quite  unaccustomed  such  burdens  to  bear. 

What's  this  hubbub  about 

At  'that  little  gold  door  ? 
Ushers  run  in  and  out. 

In  bewilderment  sore. 
Looking  anxiously  down  thro*  the  long  ante-room, 
As  if  searching  for  some  one  that  has  not  yet  eome« 
'Tis  sdl  in  vain  ;  they  only  see 

Scattered  all  around. 
Groups  of  gods  in  two  or  three^ 

Some  with  looks  profound. 
Talking  celestial  politics — 
Others  playing  courtly  tricks. 
Making  love  to  each  young  beauty, 
(In  such  a  place  the  tiling's  a  duty,) 
Laughing,  ogling,  lounging,  prating, 

A)l  alike  in  expectation. 

When  that  little  door  shduld  open, 
^  Of  the  which  I  just  have  spoken  ; 

Add  st^ppmg  forth,  the  god-in-Waititig 
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Should  ittsimoti  in  tMr  diM  rototioiif 
Aoeording  to  tbdr  rtsk  aad  fUtion^ 

Within  the  privato  Mtdione*  room^ 
(Before  the  general  pretentiitlon#) 

Such  of  the  oourtiere  u  had  come^ 

Some  gract  to  bcgt  >ome  enit  to  ino?e« 
Before  the  private  Bar  of  Love. 
*'  But  where,  all  this  time,  is  his  godship-in-waiting?"— • 
Xy,  that's  just  the  question  that  causes  the  flurry. 

And  buhbuh,  and  hurrj. 
And  anxious  inquiry,  and  whispering,  and  pratingt 

*^fongst  the  ushers  before 

The  audience  room*door. 
(I  opine  when  he*s  fbund  there  is  something  in  store 
For  his  godsbip  or  gad-ship,  at  least  a  sound  rating.) 
How  they  look  everywhere,  behind  sofa  and  chair, 

And  exclaim,  **  milU  tonnhrti ! 
^  He's  not  here — ^he*s  not  there — 
'<  Mon  Dieu !  where  the  deTil's  his  godship-in-walting  ?" 
Now  it  happened,  that  near  this  identical  door. 

That  Fve  mentioned  before, 
A  rakish  Young  godling  was  pacing  the  floor ; 
Now  restlessly  moving — now  stopping  to  chat-*      ^ 
Now  humming  a  dUiii.*oii — now  twirang  his  hat. 

His  blue  eve  was  bright. 

But  a  wild,  changeful  light. 
With  something  so  stronae  and  unsteady  within  it 

Each  moment  snooe  out. 

As  his  glance  roved  about. 
That  showed  he  was  changing  his  mind  every  mtnate. 
His  attire  was  of  every  fashion  and  hue : 
In  part  'twas  *  rococo,'  in  part  '  d^coMtu/ 
From  his  ruffles  and  hat  to  his  buckle  and  shoe ; 
And  'twas  plain  to  perceive,  at  the  very  first  vieWf 

This  young  godling  was  Just 
What  is  known  upon  town  as  **  oa  exqmaUe  dusi." 
Now  it  chanced,  as  I  say,  that  while  roving  al>out» 
Hb  ear  was  assailed  with  the  clamor  and  rout. 
Of  the  tipstaffi  and^enAiet,  who  sought  to  find  onl 

The  absent  young  god. 

Of  the  black  or  white  rod ; 
And  learning  the  cause  of  their  panic,  he  said* 

With  a  quissical  nod, 
<*  Pray  don't  puatle  your  head 
«  About  such  a  trifle :  Til  act  in  his  stead." 

So  taking  his  stand 

With  a  wave  of  his  hand* 
Monseignore  Capriccio  assumed  for  the  nonce, 
The  office  of  *<  first  lord  in  waiting"  at  once. 

And  now  all's  arranged ;  he's  got  under  the  hand 
Of  Cupid,  his  patent^<«  By  Royal  Command^** 
And  Milor  Capriccio  begins  sons  d^/m. 
To  marshal  the  gods  to  the  private  enlr^. 

Then  first  shuffles  forward  **  a  very  great  gun," 
With  one  1^  rather  short,  that  be  limped  much  upon. 
And  a  smokifie<l  face,  most  funmcke  and  ^Si^, 
And  a  sledge-hammer  swii^  of  his  arm  thro'  the  air. 
Deep-chested  and  souare,  and  half-covered  with  hair. 
And  a  manner  dedoedly  **  devil-may-care  ;** 
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And  thrusting  his  card  in  Capriccio't  6j€t> 

He  most  downishlj  twitches 

Up  the  waist  of  his  breeches. 
And  then  pnttin^  foremost  his  best  1^  )ie  erieSf 

In  a  votce  like  a  bellow, 

*f  Show  the  way,  my  good  fellow — 
«<  My  business  won't  brook  any  loitering,  1 1^  yon.*' 

*•     -     • 

With  the  tips  of  his  fingers, 
And  a  glance  most  supremely  disdainful  and  grand, 
Capriccio  received  from  the  limping  god's  hand 
The  card,  on  whose  side  was  a  thumb-mark  in  soot ; 

Then  with  much  sang  froid  put 
His  glass  to  his  eye,  and  then  languidly  scanned 
His  queer  ow-a-otf  from  the  head  to  the  foot. 
Where  his  gaze  for  a  moment  admiringly  lingers : 
'<  Lord  Vulcan,  of  Lipari — haw.    'Pon  my  soul^ 

*'  Je  tuUfachi  extremement, 

"  Je  $uu  deiole — vraimeiU 
*'  *Tis  distressing— but  still  ilfavijauer  U  role. 
««  Your  lordship  must  pardon  me  if  I  entreat 
**  That  You'll  just  stand  aside  for  the  present,  and  wait 
**  'Till  those  are  despatched  whose  affairs  are  more  nressiQg. 
**  You'll  excuse  me,  ms  lord,  faith  'tis  very  distressmg.**— 
In  a  transport  of  wrath,  and  of  frenzy  and  wonder, 
Vulcan  speechlessly  gasped,  with  his  jaws  wide  asunder ; 
At  last  with  a  roar  he  broke  out :  **  By  Jove's  thunder  1 
**  Things  have  come,  I  perceive,  to  a  comical  pass, 

"  When  each  upstart  younff  ass 
'  Interferes  with  the  ancien  regtme,  by  the  mass ! 
•  <  Set  a  beggar  on  horse-bacl^* — How  dare  you  disgrace,  sfav 
'  A  god  of  my  rank  ?     Know  yourself  and  your  plM^  nr." 
'  Know  myself! — come  that's  pleasant,"  Capriccio  replies, 

<  Self-knowledge,  my  lord,  long  affo  left  the  skies. 
'  Full  two  thousand  years  unce  (uat's  as  I  apprehend  it,) 

<  'Twas  said,  r»«^i  n«irrw  a  ccdo  deicendii,** 
Then  turning  away  with  an  ill-concealed  sneer. 

He  beckoned  up  near 
Two  folks  from  the  courtiers,  "  Hah,  Blonsieur  Le  Rire, 
**  And  you.  Signer  Gioco,  pray  step  forward  here* 
'<  I  see  vou've  got  somewhat  for  Love's  private  ear, 
<<  Tho'  hell  give  you  but  very  few  minutes,  I  fear." 

Next  a  Toung  god  advanced  with  a  light  joyous  bound 
And  a  xoot  so  elastic  it  scarce  touched  the  around ; 
Health  flushed  in  his  cheek,  and  mirth  lan^^ied  in  his  eye, 
And  his  brown  locks  fell  back  from  his  brow  clear  and  high.*— 
Ciq;»riccio  looked  pleased  as  the  young  god  drew  night 

And  he  oid  him  pass  by. 
While  he  smilingly  said,  you  mav  enter  in  tmlh, 
Lovi  ever  u  ready  to  listen  to  Youth. 

See  yon  beauteous  fbrm  afar, 

Shmiqg  like  the  evenmg  star. 

In  whose  dark  and  lustrous  eyes 

A  spell  the  deadliest,  sweetest  lies. 

And  whose  glowing  lips  disclose 

As  they  part  and  pout,  two  rows 

Of  teeth  more  white  than  Alpine  snows. 
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Her  dimpUnff  cbeeic  and  foMheAd  ihininf« 
All  huM  of  wvelineM  oombming ; 

While  near  her  tbere» 

Three  nwideiu  fair» 
The  grecei    stand  with  arnu  entwining^ 
Oh  I  well  I  ween  whoe'er  has  seen 
That  all-entranciiig  form  and  mien^ 
Will  know  al  onoe  tis  Biautt's  Qubbn. 

Now  easting  aakanoe  a  half-paaslonate  glance 
At  Beantjf  Capriccio  entreats  she'll  advance* 

As  he  said  with  a  sigh» 

And  soft  look  from  his  eye* 
**  Fwir  godless,  horewaUs  yon*  so  enter  I  pray*'— 
And  then  jost  as  Beauty  had  made  her  ealrvfy 
He  hastily  beckons  a  thm  hagvard  shade* 
Whose  keen  anguished  eje  and  pale  ftatores  betrayed 
Some  heart-gnawing  torture— wnile  shaking  his  h«Ml« 

He  impressively  said* 

Don  Otollo  Geloso, 

Though  I  like  yoa  bat  $<h  ^ 
I  am  bound  to  admit  you ;  I  know  'tis  your  duty 
To  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  Cupid  and  Beanty. 

With  look  perturbedt  and  gloomy  brow* 
Anger  hurried  forward  now* 
And  dashinff  past*  he  gained  the  door* 
And  readica  the  audience  room  before 
The  God  guessed  what  he  was  about ; 
Who  feannff  then  to  make  a  rout* 
If  he  should  seek  to  turn  him  out* 
Let  him  pass — ^then  ffrinninff  slyly* 

Said  somewhat  dryly— 
**  Although  he*s  got  a  very  wicked  face* 
**  Yet*  alter  all*  he's  not  much  out  of  place. 
"  As  Don  Geloso*s  gone  before*  I  guess* 
**  Between  the  two  Ukeyll  make  a  pretty  mess«" 

At  last 
>Vhen  half  a  dosen  more  had  oassed* 
(And  some  of  them  assorted*  I  must  say* 
By  Sir  Capriccio  in  his  happiest  way— . 
Totts  Perady  and  Innocence  appear* 
And  side  by  nde  are  Constancy  and  Fear* 
While  linked  with  Faith*  Hypocrisy  draws  near*) 
The  ffod  perceives  the  time  approaching  fast* 

To  end  the  private  presentations ; 
So  lookinff  round  the  room*  he  caught  the  eve 
Of  one  wno*  all  the  while*  was  standing  nigh* 

And  watching  gravely  his  strange  operations: 
A  goddess  with  a  sober-looking  fiice* 
TwA  leemed  but  little  fit  for  such  a  place* 
Who*  stepping  forward  at  a  solemn  pace* 
Said*  in  a  cold  and  somewhat  haughty  tone* 
**  My  lord*  'tis  rather  strange  that  I  alone 

**  Have  happened  to  escape  your  observation. 
**  Fve  got  a  matter  for  Love's  nrivate  ear 
^  Of  some  importance*  which  has  brought  me  here ; 
«  And  though  for  me  'tis  rather  late*  I  fear* 

**  Yet  still  I  must  request  a  presentation." 
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With  an  air  most  profound,  the  yoxaig  god  turned  roondt 
And  bowing  most  formally  down  to  the  ground. 
Replied,  **  Madame  Reason,  'twere  scarce  short  of  treason. 
With  more  private  audiences  Cupid  to  tease  on : 
Besides,  your  request  appears  quite  out  of  season. 
For  since  ANOER*sgone  m  he'll  not  listen  to  Reason." 

There's  a  wondrous  sensattoui  a  whispering  and  humming, 
"  Make  wi^  there  I  make  way  there  I  Prince  Cupid  iscoming*"* 

The  words  are  scarce  spoken* 

When  the  door  is  thrown  open—* 

And  forth  moves  along 

A  magnificent  throng 
Qf  chamberlains,  esquires*  and  heralds  and  paffes. 
And  folks  of  that  sort,  that  have  formed  in  allagea 
The  staple  material  of  royal  cort^ei. 

With  one  in  the  midst  of  the  tram  de  hi  tour* 

Whom  I  Judged  to  be  Lote,  nay,  indeed  I  am  sore 

From  the  band  striking  up— as  a  hint  **  CeU  lamaar." 
Now  he  smiles  upon  one,  now  he  nods  to  another, 
Now  kisses  a  daughter,  now  bows  to  a  mother ; 

What  jostling  and  pushinff— 

What  scrambling  and  rusEiQff«-« 
What  bridling  and  blushing,  eyes  beaming,  cheeks  flushings 
How  the  ancient  gods  frisk,  how  the  Toung  ones  grow  brisk* 

And  the  old  and  young  godoesses^ 

Smooth  their  frocks  and  their  boddices, 
And  whisper  each  other  /'  he's  the  charmingest  god  as  is.**^ 
Thus  traversing  round  the  magnificent  hall, 
Not  caring  for  any,  yet  noticing  all, 
('Tis  the  way  of  your  courtiers,  the  great  and  the  unall,} 
He  chanced  to  come  up  to  where  Reason  was  stasding^ 
Then  stopping  a  moment  and  taking  her  hand  in 

His  own. 
In  a  style  tout  a  fait  d  la  mode  Orandiiont 
Bowed  on  it,  ana  said  with  a  most  gracious  smile# 
"  Fair  goddess,  we  deem  it  an  honour  to-day, 
"  To  see  you  at  our  court — but  how  happens  it,  pray, 
"  That  yon  did  not  come  in  at  the  private  entree  f 
Now  Siffnior  Capriccio  who  stood  very  near 
To  Cupid,  of  course  was  enabled  to  hear 
This  question,  and  looked  rather  fbollsh  and  queer; 
I  wish  you  had  seen  what  a  comical  leer 
Spread  over  his  features, — 'twas  parthr  a  ineel*. 
And  partly  a  look  of  most  ludicrous  /ear. 
Love  glanced  at  the  culprit,  and  guessing  th«  truth. 
Passed  the  tlung  gaily  over,  and  sud,  "  In  good  soolh 
"  'Tis  too  late  nott  to  mend  it-— we've  lost  the  fit  srason, 
''  But  $ome  other  time  Lovs  will  listen  to  Reasoh.** 

"jTre!  fataill  (ttin!!I 

<<  I  smell  the  blood  of  an  earthly  man  1 

^  Ay,  an  earthly  smell, 

"  I  know  it  full  well, 
*<  For  I  pass  through  earth  on  my  way  to  hell ; 

**  Be  he  sifive  or  be  he  dead, 

"  111  not  sleep  in  my  bed 

To-night,  till  I  clutch  the  knave  by  th*  Im^I'^* 
Howled  out  all  of  a  sudden  a  marvellous  rmn 
And  grisly  old  fellow  as  dusky  as  soot. 
From  the  crown  of  hit  head  to  the  sole  nf  hit  foot,.  ■ 
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Tlien  stnughtway  iDelining  hU  noM  towards  the  groundt 
Old  Plato  went  sniftng  and  scenting  around. 
Thro*  each  cranny  and  nook  like  a  rabid  blood-hound» 

Till  he  made  a  dead  set 

Near  a  small  cabinet. 
And  stretching  straight  out  his  fuliginous  pawp 

With  a  horrid  ffuffawy 

Escl^med,  ^  Haw,  haw,  haw  t 
^  There  jou  are,  mj  fine  fellow,  u  certidn  as  fkte, 

'<  Don*t  I  see  your  vile  pate, 

*'  Behind  consUbie  Z  708." 

Hark  awaj  I  hark  away  I 
«  Like  a  stag  from  the  houndst 

Swift  dashing  and  slashing, 
With  desperate  bounds. 

Here  an  old  god*s  shins  smashing. 

There  a  Nectar  vase  crashinff, 
Amid  cheers  and  view-hollo's,  a  Babelof sounds, 

I  flv  right  a-head. 

Half  bewildered  with  dread, 
Mv  bodv  bent  forward,  my  long  arms  outspread, 
while  last  on  mv  heels  press  the  whole  of  the  bevy— 
The  grave  and  the  gay,  the  light-footed  and  heavy, 

And  leading  the  chase. 

At  thundering  pace, 
Flinging  off  his  cocked  hat,  and  bi^  wig,  and  point  lace, 
Capriccio  comes  on  with  a  hop,  step  and  leap, 
Shouting  ''  Go  Up  ye  cHppUt,  for  cnUektt  ore  cAea^  /" 

Over  hill,  over  dale 
Over  plain,  over  vale— . 
Thro*  brier  and  brake- 
Thro*  streamlet  and  lake- 
Fast  and  faster  I  fly 
With  flushed  cheek  and  strained  eve. 
And  my  breath  coming  thick  and  my  heart  beating  high. 

On,  on ! — one  plunge  more, 

And  I'm  safe  on  the  shore ; 

Here  sroes,  then-^one  spring,  and  I'm  over.     Alack  1 

There  s  a  hand  on  my  back, 

And  I'm  seised  with  a  gripe  by  the  neck  in  a  crack ; 

Then,  quick  as  a  flash,  comes  a  terrible  whack 
On  the  top  of  my  pate. 
From  the  great  loaded  bat- 
on of  constable  Z  706. 

Down — down— whirling  and  wheeling  % 
Down— down — ^roUbg  and  reeling — 
My  brain's  spinning;  round  till  I've  nigh  lost  all  feeling. 
Down,  down,  with  a  plash. 

And  a  shudder  and  shiver ;— > 
Mv  senses  return  as  I  splash 

Mid  the  icy-cold  waves  of  a  river  t— 

C  SBwsby  wakfth  from  hk  tranoe,  sobbing  hvsterically,  having  sitpt  bodily  Into  lb 
» tts-bath.    He  gropeth  out ,  easteth  off  bis  blankeU,  and  gvtteth  into  bed  with  all 
flVhiltj     Tbb  cftBAT  roer-omcB  clock  sTsiKBa  thbbb.) 
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THE    ZANTEOTE    BEIDE. 


BY  BUSABKn  AUCMfHUCK. 


**  And  will  my  father  have  me  wed 
This  haughty  lord,"  Zurelli  said— 
**  And  mother,  must  I  leave  thy  side. 
To  be  this  English  stranger's  bride? 
Ah !  can  my  once  fond  Father  part 
For  gold  the  darling  of  his  heart, 
And  make  me  break  the  tme-lore  plight 
That  I  but  pledg'd  on  yesternight, — 
Can  paltry  gain  work  all  this  woe. 
Ah  1  speak  my  mother — ^is  it  so?** 

**  It  is.     Thv  hand  is  pledg'd,  my  girl. 
To  England  s  noblest,  brigntest  earl, 
He  wandering  to  our  lonely  isle. 
Heard  praises  of  thy  beauty's  smile ; 
And  yestereTe,  upon  yon  green, 
Enchanted  by  that  beauty  s  sheen, 
Vow*d  to  disdain  both  birth  and  pride, 
And  seek  and  win  thee  for  his  bnde, 
— NaT,  cling  not  to  me  thus,  my  child. 
Thy  father  on  De  Courcy  smiled. 
And  I — oh  gase  not  on  me  now. 
With  that  sad  eye  and  earnest  brow ; 
They  wring  my  soul  to  agony, 
Tet  1  have  sworn — and  it  must  be  1 
Mark*d  you  no  noble  in  the  dance 
With  lofty  mien  and  eagle  glance. 
Did  one  not  breathe  fond  words  to  thee, 
Needless  I  ween  re-told  by  me, 
And  did  not  my  Zurelli's  eye. 
With  Joy  to  the  long  gase  reply. 
That  dwelt  on  her  admiringly  ?** 

"  Yes,  mother,  there  indeed  was  one 
Peerless  amid  that  Tillage  throng, 
Ouiseppe's  was  that  matchless  face, 
Oniseppe*s  was  that  form  of  gr^^^* 
I  marked  hii  ctc,  so  gently  blue. 
Seek  mine,  ana  his  alone  I  knew. 
Tes,  breathings  fond  my  bosom  stirred. 
It  was  Guiseppe's  voice  I  heard ; 
And  his  the  plight,  and  his  the  tow. 
That  binds  my  willing  spirit  now. 
Mother,  forrive  thine  own  poor  girl, 
I  cannot  wed  this  stran^^er  earl ; 
What  though  they  sav  hts  form  and  face 
Are  bright  with  manly  beauty's  grace. 
And  broad  and  rich  his  fair  lands  be, 
In  yon  cold  isle  beyond  the  sea, 
I  cannot  leaTC  my  childhood's  home. 
From  kindred  and  from  friends  to  roam, 
I  cannot  from  thr  dear  side  part, 
I  cannot  wring  Guiseppe's  heart. 
Alas !  for  my  poor  beauty's  smile. 
That  won  the  stranger  to  our  isle ! 
Sorely  within  his  native  land 
Full  many  a  dame  with  jewell'd  hand. 
And  noble  form  and  brow  of  bride. 
Would  gladly  be  De  Conrcy's  bride ; 
How  can  a  lowly  maid  like  me 
Be  fitting  choice  for  such  as  be/' 


**By  HeaTcn,  (her  father  sternly  cried,) 
Zurelli  thou  shalt  be  his  bride. 
Ay,  even  before  the  setting  sun 
His  course  in  yon  red  sky  nas  ran ; 
Before  he  stoops  his  brow  to  lave 
Beneath  the  dark  blue  western  ware. 
As  surelv  as  yon  heaving  tide  ) 

By  evening's  setting  sun  is  dyed,         ( 
ThoushaltbeLorddeCourcy'sbrida**  | 

'<  Alas  I  my  father_is  it  so. 
And  must  thy  poor  Zurelli  go? 
And  canst  thou  cast  me  from  thy  keart. 
And  wilt  thon  from  thy  darling  part  ? 
Ah  I  can  thy  once  so  gentle  eve 
Look  tearless  on  mine  agony  I 
And  must  I  leave  fair  Zante's  shore. 
Nor  look  upon  its  beauties  more, 
And  bid  a  long,  a  last  farewell 
To  OTery  shady  Linden  dell? 
And  to  the  purple  Tineirard's  shade 
Where  with  Guiseppe  I  haTe  strayed. 
And  that  lone  fragrant  citron  grove. 
Where  first  I  heard  his  tale  of  love? 
Ah  I  who  will  tend  my  favourite  flpvvrs 
Within  my  pleasant  garden  bowcn. 
Or  gently  lend  to  greenest  dell. 
Each  morn  mv  beautiful  gaielle. 
Or  watch  whue  o'er  the  flowery  alops 
Bounds  liffhtly  my  swill  antek^. 
Ah  I  doubly  dear,  since  mine  no  More, 
Seem  all  I  little  priied  beforvl 
Yet  hear  me,  fatner,  hear  me  on. 
Who,  when  Uit  own  ZureHi's  gone. 
Will  climb  with  thee  the  pasturei^tcefk. 
To  help  thee  tend  our  gentle  iheep  ; 
Or  train  the  truant  Tine  with  tbf«. 
Or  pluck  the  pod  from  cotton  tree. 
Cull  the  ripe  currant  dusters  dark. 
And  fill  with  fragrant  fruit  thy  bark  i 
And  when  thy  spirit  seeks  repose 
At  peaceful  CTeaing's  welcome 
Ah  I  who  will  cheer  thy  wearied 
With  ga^  guitar  and  barcarole. 
Or  keeping  time  to  merry  soog. 
Bound  witn  the  castaaet  along 
The  happiest  of  the  laughing  t 


'*  No  more,  no  more,"*  her  father 
*•  That  thou  shalt  be  De  Co«rey*s 
I'tc  sworn  before  our  Lady's  i' 
And  shall  I  break  this  oath  of 
Go,  waTward  girl— in  haste  .  _^ 

Thy  bridal  robe  and  wreath  to 

•  •  • 

Before  her  mirror  sat  the  brida. 
And  fond  ones  deeked  with  eaf« 
The  tresses  of  the  weeping  giri 
With  costlv  gem  and  orient  penrl» 
De  Conrcy  s  gifts,  each  pean  and 
Worthy  a  prince's  diadem ; 
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WUla  atefa  fair  oudd  extolled  the  grtee 
Of  Lord  De  Conroy's  form  and  face* 
And  kieeed  ZiireUi*t  tears  away, 
And  bid  her  haU  her  bridal  day. 

She  tamed  with  sickenlnr  f  ool  away 
From  flashing  ^em,  and  rich  array. 
And,  **  deck  with  this  pale  rose,**  she 

said, 
••  Tonr  wretched  Tietim's  blighted  head : 
Would  it  adorned  me  for  my  grave ! 
The  last,  last  gift  Gniseppe  gave, 
Jnst  as  we  parted  yestemisbt. 
Beneath  the  softened  moonbeam's  light* 
^-Yet  no— I  must  not  cherish  now 
A  gift  of  his-,  look  on  mv  brow : 
The  mirehase  of  my  faitn  is  there. 
The  Mttd  that  Ihiks  me  to  despair. 
Ah  t  fatal  pride  that  bids  my  sire 
Snch  honoors  for  his  child  (fesire ! 
Oaiseppel  thon  whose  name  has  been 
The  mnsic  of  Love  s  passing  dream. 
Be  thon  forgotten — au  is  past, 
80  bright — so  sweet — how  could  It  last  ? 
And  yet  how  shall  I  teach  my  heart — 
From  all  its  cherished  love  to  part. 
From  that  one  passion  which  could  fling 
Beanty  o*er  every  earthly  thing  I 
For  not  a  leaf  or  flower  or  tree 
But  told  of  happiness  to  me ; 
A  bliss  pervaded  earth  and  sky, 
If  ki»  beloved  foroi  was  nigh, 
Joy,  Light,  and  Hope  were  where  he 

moved — 
80  has  this  trusting  bosom  loved ! 
And  say— oh  say,  when  all  is  past. 
That  stiU  I  loved  him  to  the  last  I  '* 

The  dark  lengths  of  her  glossy  hair 
Are  braided  now  with  nicest  care ; 
The  wreath  of  orange-blossoms  now 
Is  plaoed  upon  her  death-cold  brow. 
On  her  fair  neck  the  gems  are  hung. 
The  snowy  veil  around  her  flung. 
The  maidens  rase  with  tearful  pride — 
Their  work  Is  done — lead  forth  the 
bride  I 

She  cased  upon  the  waning  sun, 
His  shining  coarse  was  nearly  run, 
And  varied  tints  stole  o'er  the  sky 
Of  reey  Uffht,  and  purple  dye. 
And  lo !  the  western  waters  glow, 
Bvned  where  he  dipt  hb  ramant  brow ! 

**  Father — oh  hear  me  rtill— once  more 
Ere  yet  all  hope  b  wholly  o'er  I 
Rctnember  that  my  mai<upn  vow 
I«  not  my  own  to  off(«r  now. 
This  ift  no  time  for  bashful  pride ; 
T^»e  mM  forsworn,  the  perjured  bride, 
Mtt»t    nervo   her    faltering  tongue  to 

sp^ak, 
Ajr,  though  her  bursting  heart  should 

break. 
Father,  I  kive  him — love  him  well. 
More  than  these  trembling  lips  can  tell. 
He  is  the  first  thooght  day*light  brings. 
Hie  ■■— the  first  soand  memory  sings— 
At  nkht  arrayed  in  Fancy's  beams* 
Thia  tt  lh«  ibm  that  baiots  my  dreams. 


The  very  £[/e*spriii^  t^f  wuf  hmrt^ 
I  have  no  thought  from  him  apijrt. 
And  I  had  sworn,  through  future  vears 
To  share  hb  griefs,  hb  hopes,  hb  mars : 
Surely  a  record  b  above 
Of  holy  vows  and  truthful  love, — 
Pure  was  our  love,  and  fond  our  vow, 
In  mercy,  father,  bear  me  now  1" 

Why  does  Zurelli  wOdlv  start? 
Gttiseppe  folds  her  to  his  heart  1 
'Tb  he,  her  bosom's  best  adored, 
'Tis  England's  noblest,  proudest  lord  I 
White  was  the  plume  that  waved  on 

high. 
Borne  on  his  cap  of  Tyrian  dve. 
Rich  was  hb  mantle's  graceful  fold. 
His  crimson  doublet  slashed  with  gold; 
The  arm   that  round   the  maid  was 

thrown 
With  glittering  badge  of  honour  shone. 
While  oroidereiil  on  nb  ermined  vest 
Biased  gorgeously  the  noble  crest 
Won  on  a  blood-rad  field  of  fame. 
The  sign  of  proud  De  Conrcy's  name. 


<( 
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And  canst  thon  then  forgive,"  he  cried. 
My  fond  deceit — my  own  loved  bride  ? 
Wandering  b^  chance  to  this  lone  ble, 
I  heard  of  fair  Znrelli's  smile ; 
I  sought  thee  in  thy  native  bower. 
And  found  that  never  lovelier  flower 
'Neath  Englbh  domes,  or  southern  skies. 
That  charmed  my  heart,  or  blest  mine 

eyes. 
I  longd  to  trv  if  what  b  told 
Of  woman's  love  for  rank  and  gold 
Were  false  or  true — as  peasant  low 
I  sought  thy  heart—the  rest  you  know. 
The  simple  secret  well  has  proved, 
*Tb  for  myself  alone  I'm  loved  ; 
Oh,  blissful  thought ;  and  wilt  not  thou, 
Zurelli,  keep  thy  late-pledged  vow. 
And  at  yon  altar's  sacred  thrtne. 
Blest  by  tbv  parents  now  bo  mine  ? 
Ay,  weep  tne  dear  ones  whom  yon  part, 
I  could  not  prise  a  loveless  heart. 
And  thou  &rt  fairer  in  thy  tears. 
Thy  sad  regrets  and  gentle  fears. 
Than  when  the  smiles  of  gladness  break 
In  beauty  on  thv  blushing  cheek. 
You  mourn  the  land  you  leave  behind. 
In  mine  a  lovely  home  thou'lt  find. 
Where  everv  lip  and  heart  of  pride. 
Shall  own  lAee  fairest,  my  sweet  bride!* 

•  •  •  • 

In  truth  it  was  a  princely  home. 
Those  marble  halls — that  lofty  dome. 
The  parsing  richness  of  each  room. 
Gorgeous  with  work  of  Persia's  loom, 
All  made  that  noble  dwelling  seem 
The  fabric  of  some  lovely  dream. 
Below  lay  terraced  garden  liowers 
(A  very  wilderness  of  flowers,) 
And  round  the  castle's  towering  pride. 
The  cultured  bnds  spread  far  and  wide. 
How  lovely  each  sequestered  vale 
That  smiled  aroond    each  wooded  dale 
And  breesy  vplaad,  where  the  deer 
Wont  boaadlac  bj  the  river  olear 


"Twas  eve — the  parting  Banbeams  dyed 
'  With  crimson  gloiv  thti  w&velesa  tide, 
And  gcDlly  kiHsed  ivith  blustiing  emilea 
The  shores  of  Orecia'S  gem-like  islen, ' 
While  all  around  on  earth  and  sky 
Was  spread  the  glorious  radiancy. 
Impelled  by  many  a  rapid  oar, 
A  n^ht  barque  neared  the  lovely  shore. 
With  throbbing  heart  upon  the  prow 
Zuretli  stood— her  cheek's  deep  glow 
Burned  brighter  as  she  turned  her  eye 
Upon  the  "  blue  delicious  sky," 
And  aaw  the  evening's  tuabeams  rest 
Upon  her  native  Zanle's  breast, 
And  lii^tened  us  the  tinkling  betla 
Chimed  blithely  from  the  pasture  dolls. 
While  I'rom  the  Ilen-grove  was  heard 
The  Bong  of  many  a  brittht-wioged  bird. 
Sadly  Ue  Courcy  leaned  apart — 

'Remorse  was  busy  at  his  heart! 
He  thought  of  Ihat  fair  bridal  hour 

'When  from  her  lowly  cottage  bower 
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That  wound  its  silvery  CQurse  away 
By  velvet  lawn  and  mountain  gray. 

;  Yet  that  fair  scene  its  charms  displays 
In  vain  to  its  sad  mistress'  ^aae, 
As  leaning  near  the  lattice  high, 
She  looks  upon  the  evening  sky, 
With  aching  heart  and  vacant  eye. 
Never  were  braids  of  raven  hair 
Parted  o'er  brow  more  purely  fair ; 
So  clear  in  its  transparent  hue. 
You  saw  each  blue  vein  wander  through. 
And  beautiful  the  pensive  grace. 
The  dearest  charm  of  that  sweet  face, 
AVhere  the  pale  lip  and  paler  cheek 
A  tale  of  silent  sorrow  speak.  ^ 
And  gushing  tears  unbidden  rise 
In  the  pure  depths  of  those  dark  eyes. 
Ah  I  'tis  most  sad  to  shed  such  tears, 
While  yet  the  weeper's  young  in  years. 
Still  young — ^yet  what  an  ac^e  is  told 

'Since  first  the  heart  in  grief  grew  old  1 

AVhat  may  that  lady's  musings  be  ? 
Of  sunny  eves — ^the  murmuring  sea--- 
Of   whisperings  which  the  soft    wind 

made 
Amid  the  fragrant  myrtle  shade, 
And  the  fresh  fall  of  dewy  showers 
On  beds  of  springtime's  earliest  flowers. 

"  Alas !"  she  sighed,  *'  my  blessed  isle. 
Post  thou  still  wear  as  bright  a  smile 
As  when  Zurelli's  light  foot  prest 
With  bounding  step  thy  verdant  breast  ? 
And  are  thy  cool  aelictous  bowers 
As  gay  with  thousand-tinted  flowers 
As  when  amid  the  grateful  shade, 
A  happy  child  I  hhthely  played  ? 
Yes — and  the  richly- plumaged  bird 
Still  in  the  acacia-grove  is  heard, 
And  still  my  diamond-e;^ed  gazelle 
As  wildly  treads  its  native  dell, 
As  gladly  snuffs  the  mountain-breeze, 
And  browses  on  the  almond  trees 
That  ope  their  silver  buds  as  fair 
As  ever  on  the  whispering  air. 
And  still  my  little  caique  s  sail 
Flaunts  idly  in  the  fragrant  gale. 
The  while  the  sparkling  waves  beloWi 
As  brightly  in  tne  sunbeams  glow. 
And  gem  with   glittering    spray    the 

oar, 
Zurelli's  hand  shall  guide  no  more. 
•At  jocund  evening's  peaceful  hour 
Sounds  the  low  lute  from  glen  and  bower, 
And  'Still  with  darkly-braided  hair 
Throng  to  the  dance  the  maidens  fair ; 
But  what  is  ihe — once  happiest  there  ? 
A  lonely  and  a  loveless  thing. 
Round  whose  sad  heart  these  memoiies 

dins; 
With  blighting  clasp  and  deadly  sting  1 
Mine  is  the  dark  despairing  heart 
From  light  and  hope  for  aye  apart, 
Mine  is  the  wild  and  wasting  pain 
That  cannot  be  at  rest  a^un, 
'For  LhaTt  loved  Md  found  it  Ttinl 


And  vet,  bow  eould  I  deem  h|s  pride 
Would  brook  that  I,  his  peasant  bride 
SHould  be  the  p^aze  of  scornful  eyes 
The  theme  of  insolent  surprise — 
The  mocked,  perchance,  of  every  voice. 
Nor  blush  to  own  his  hasty  choice. 

But  he  did  love  me — ^it  may  bo 
This  wasting  change  began  in  me — 
Mayhap  when  my  De  Courcy  came 
From  tournay  or  from  field  of  fame 
To"  tarr^  by  my  side  a  while. 
Less  bright  he  found  Zurelli's  smile — 
It  ma;^  be  that  my  tear-dimmed  eye 
'Met  his,  with  cold  unkind  reply; 
And  thus,  perchance,  each    saddened 

look 
Seemed  to  my  lord  a  mute  rebuke. 
Of  late  within  the  banquet-hall, 
'Mid  sounds  of  mirth  and  festival. 
Where  pealed  the  laugh  from  pleasure's 

throne, 
And  flowed  the  wine-cup  and  the  song| 
Methought  at  times  his  gentle  ^aze 
Turned  towards  me  as  in  happier  days 
I  felt  bis  eye  upon  me  dwell, 
I  felt  my  heart  with  triumph  swell. 
For  many  a  noble  dame  was  there 
With  coronet  and  jewelled  hair ; 
And  many  a  high-born  graceful  girl. 
With  ermined  robe  and  clasp  of  pearl* 
And  diadem  and  princely  plume 
Moved  lightly  round  the  glittering  room. 
While  eyes  that  made  uie  lamps  seem 

dim*, 
Were  showering  all  their  beams  on  kimu 
And  yet,  'mid  a3l  that  beauty's  blaie 
Mine  was  the  form  could  win  his  gaze ! 
Then  o'er  his  soul  some  change  would 

come 
To  shade  his  brow  with  sudden  gloom  ; 
Anon  he'd  join  the  dance  and  song, 
And  speed  the  light-winged  jest  along. 
And  smile  with  every  lady  fair 
As  though  he  was  the  happiest  there. 

Mine  be  the  anguish  now  to  bear 
The  bitterness  of  deep  despair ; 
Still  must  I  love  him-r^still  alone 
Weep  the  bright  hours  for  ever  gone^.* 
Still  must  his  name  for  ever  bo 
A  treasure  dear  to  memory^ 
'Mid  all  this  wreck  of  happmess 
I  could  not  bear  to  love  him  less  I 

Yet  there  is  one,  who  even  now 
Would  fondly  kiss  my  faded  brow. 
And  lay  this  aching  head  to  rest 

With  soothing  kindness  on  her  breast 

Does  not  each  hour,  each  moment  prove 
That  change  will  mark  all  other  love  9 
Passion  with  youth    and  charms    de- 
parts. 
Time  steaJs  the  truth  from  other  hearts. 
All  else  is  mutable  below 
A  mother*8  love  no  change  can  know  I 
Ob  for  one  echo  of  her  voice 
To  bid  my  drooping  squI  r^joice-«» 
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Oh  for  my  father's  fervent  kiss, 
Earth's  purest  holiest  caress. 
That  fell  upon  my  brow  at  even 
Like  to  a  blessing  sent  from  Heaven. 


•I 


She  paused — ^there  was  no  livlne  sound 
.  To  break  the  utter  silence  round, 
Save  the  eoo)  cascade's  tinkling  flow 
That  placed  amid  the  flowers  below, 
And  twihght  darkened  calm  and  still, 
0*er  voiceless  glen  and  lonely  hill. 

For  many  a  da^  unstrung  and  mute 
Had  lain  that  fair  girl's  favourite  lute, 
But  now  her  snowy  hand  she  flings 
Idly  across  those  glittering  strings. 
'Twas   memory's   music!     How    that 

tone 
brought  thoughts  of  hours  for   ever 

gone — 
Ah  1  wherefore  can  she  only  raise 
The  well-known  song  of  other  days  ? 
Tears  gush  anew  at  that  sweet  lay* 
She  turns,  and  casts  the  lute  away. 
Alas,  she  sighed,  how  heavily 
The  long,  long  day  has  wearied  by  ! 
Its  lonelv  hours  at  last  are  gone. 
And  night  with  solemn  step  comes  on, 

.  But  not  to  me  the  morning  light 
Brings  joy,  or  calm  repose  the  night  I 

.  My  achmg  eyes  gaze  sadlv  round 
On  gildea  roof,  and  marbfe  ground, 
Whue'  shuddering   at   the    deepening 

gloom 
I  wander  through  each  stately  room, 
And  start  as  on  the  mirrored  walls 
My  shadowy  image  dimly  falls. 
Still  faster  fades  the  evening  light 
Oh  yriW  Pe  Cpurcy  come  to-night  1" 

Bat  hark  to  the  impatient  fall 
Of  footsteps  through  the  e^'hoing  hall, 
''  My  first,  best  loved,"  a  low  voice  cried. 
Her  lord  kneels  by  Zurelli's  side ! 
He  parted  back  her  clustering  hair, 
Cased  on  that  face  so  oassiug  fair, 

«  And  wildly  kissed  her  dewy  cheek,' 
**  Zurelli,  dearest,  loveliest,  speak ! 

.  If  I  was  ever  loved  by  thee, 
Oh,  listen  now,  and  pardon  me^ 
h^i  not  De  Courc^  sue  in  vain, 
To  see  Zurelli  smile  again  V* 

An  idle  task  I  ween  'twould  be 
To  trace  that  truant's  history : 
Too  often  has  the  tale  been  told, 
Of  broken  vows  and  hearts  grown  cold. 

Sadly  he  spoke  -Zurelli  heard, 
And* woman's  pHde  within  her  stirred. 
She  turned  away  her  tear-dimmed  face, 
And  sought  to  shun  his  warm  embrace, 
Then  as  the  idol  of  past  days 
•  Rose  to  her  faithful  memory's  gaze, 
•And  as  upon  her  softened  soul 
Those  pleading  accents  sweetly  stole. 


She  hid  her  brow  upon  his  breast. 
And  felt  that  she  again  was  blest ! 

'Twas  eve — the  parting  sunbeams  dyed 
'  With  crimson  glow  the  waveless  tide. 
And  gently  kissed  with  blushing  smiles 
The  shored  of  Grecia'6  gem<like  isles, ' 
While  all  around  on  earth  and  sky 
Was  spread  the  glorious  radiancy. 
Impelled  by  many  a  rapid  oar, 
A  fight  barque  neared  the  lovely  shore, 
With  throbbing  heart  upon  the  prow 
Zurelli  stood—ner  cheek's  deep  glow 
Burned  brighter  as  she  turnea  her  eye 
Upon  the  *'  blue  delicious  sky," 
And  saw  the  evening's  sunbeams  rest 
Upon  her  native  Zante's  breast. 
And  listened  as  the  tinkling  bells 
Chimed  blithely  from  the  pasture  dolls.. 
While  from  the  Ilex-grove  was  heard 
The  song  of  many  a  briQ;ht- winged  bird* 
Sadly  De  Courcy  leaned  apart — 
'Remorse  was  busy  at  his  heart ! 
He  thought  of  that  fair  bridal  hour 
-When  from  her  lowly  cottage  bower 
With  all  a  lover's  rapturous  pride 
He  bore  his  newly -plighted  bride — 
Ah,  ill  had  he  her  trust  repaid. 
By  blighted  hopes  and  faith  betrayed  1 

He  did  not  move,  he  dared  not  speak-^ 
He  watched  her  burning  lip  and  cheek ; 
He  saw  how  wildly  her  dark  eye 
Flashed  as  she  fixed  it  on  the  sky* 
He  shuddered  at  its  brilliancy, 
As  looked  she  on  the  evening  ray, 
And  gazed  her  very  soul  away. 

"  My  own  Ionia  I  I  have  seen 
Once  more  thy  hills  of  grateful  green. 
Have  seen  thy  sky's  unrivalled  hue 
Of  golden  glow,  and  cloudless  blue ; 
How  have  I  pined  to  look  again 
On  each  loved  path,  and  mossy  glen  ; 
Ply,  boatmen,  ply  the  rapid  oar. 
Oil,  let  me  touch  my  blessM  shore- 
Yet,  'tis  too  late— Life's  silver  cord 
Is  loosed,  aud  now  my  heart's  adored 
(Gently  she  turned  towards  her  lord 
And  whispered  with  a  seraph's  smile, 
"  Lay  me  ^t  rest  in  mine  own  isle." 


:( 


He  clasped  her  in  his  wild  embrace, 
He  gazed  upon  her  changing  face, 
Andkissed  m  agony  her  orow — 
Oh,  never  seemed  she  dear  as  now  I 
While  closer  to  his  breast  she  clnng 
And  blest  him  in  her  native  tongue  ; 
Once,  and  but  once,  her  waning  eye 
Turned  to  her  loved  Ionian  sky. 
Then  fixed  upon  the  face  of  him 
Who  o'er  her  bent — that  gaze  grew  dim, 
A  smile  upon  her  pale  lips  shone, 
**  De  Courcy — Mother,'  was  she  gone  ? 
They  bent  to  catch  another  breath. 
And  started — ^for  they  looked  ou  D§ath  / 
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Me.  Markland'9  name  U  well,  known 
to  English  churchmen  ivs.ftnij|iclef«Ui- 
gable  labourer  in  the  worlciQg  of  ,the 
societies  for  the  'pfopagatipn.  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  promotion  of  Chx:utian 
knowledge.  It  is  one  of  th^  ipost 
hopeful  circumstances  of  the.  pr^aQnt 
eventful  times,  that  amongst  the  l^ty 
the  church  has  such  ^fmuinei  scMis.as 
Mr.  Markland  and  Mr^,  J.o&hua,  Wat- 
Bon,  and  others  whom  we  nLighi  name 
— sons  whose  devotion  is  evmo^d  |)ot 
by  empty  declamationi.  but  bv  intelli- 
gent zeal — untiring,  but  noisefeas  acti- 
vity— c^nsecratins^  ip  her  sepvipe  time, 
talents,  money,  which  last»  Itfter  all^  is 
the  surest  criterion  of  sincerity !,  Ano- 
ther, and  no  sma}!  iienefaction  has 
been  conferred  by  ^fr.  Markland  in 
the  elegant  and  most  instructive  .vo- 
lume whose  title  stands  below.  . , 
^  At  a  period  when  the  doctrine  ^nd 
discipline  of  the  ancient  .church  pc- 
cupy  so  much  of  attention*  it.  i^  bat 
natural  that  the  long  l«st  interest 
respecting  ecclesiastical  architecture 
should  contemporaneously  revive. 
Here,  at  least,  was  a  point  in  which  jqo 
one  could  pretend  to  deny  that  ,we 
might  profitably  leari>  from  out  fore- 
fathers. Architectural  societies  have 
accordingly  been  instituted  at  O^ord 
and  Cambridge,  (why  does  not  DiihUn 
follow  the  example  of  her  sisters?) 
which  we  trust  will  be  the  means  of 
diffbsine  throughout  the  country  a 
joster  feeling  and  a  corxecter  taste 
respecting  our  ecclesiastical  buildings. 
We  may  trust  that  /or  thejkturt,  at 
least,  no  such  odious  barbarbms  will 
be  tolerate^  as  offend  the  eye  in  so 
many  of  our  modem  apd  nunitrmxed 


churches.  We  siudl  have  no  bltt]^ 
mented  roofs. of  stoqpiUid  lasd,  re- 
pla^Mili  Of.^tore  ^nrmtmeMUik.^ '^^^^ 
and  tiles.  We  shall  have  a»  vbitf. 
washing  of  aacient  oak.»-t«>  pl»tsriiif 
of  stone  pillars — no  pulpits  erected  in 
the^eaft  wl^id^w  behind,  thiacoiamsmoo 

'  table.,  We.shall .never. see  one  Bon 

,  specimen  .«f  the  Ijalf-bani  balMan^ 
which  Li^d  Morpeth  desred  si  tht 
model  or. our  future  pari^  cEuro^ 
^d  ^bose  cost  his^  lords|up  eiliiBstid 

. ,  if,  £100  per  chi^pLt    . 
„  Tbeire  is  scarcely  anv  jthip^  9f^ 

..thaticann^t.be  p^nv^rkd*    It  i»w>* 

tht^refgir^  U^,  egcp^t  that  this  Tcm*l 

,  of  architectural  laste  may  not,  bioa* 

.  caseiW  le^d/iindividoalsio  (arm  exag- 
gerated and  .e^rpn^o^s  q^pieps.  Ai 
enthusiastic,  and  poetic  admirer  of 
church.Archttectlire  ^iO  feeLscoK^if- 
.ficuljj  in  enduring, a  gigantic  rota 
with-  white-washed  iralis,  and  ^osr* 
windows^  ^nd  a  coutdf  oi  desl  boxo 
perched  on.  either  side  of  4ba  cqvbb- 
,i>ion.tabU-  '  Iff  howenpeiw  he  be  a  ^ 

.  of  epfnuum  lensfw  ^^  wHl  6el  thiolE^ 

.  that  sifch  atmcturoa  ^shouU  he  a^ 
where  thousands  4nd  tens  ofdMosadi 
.of  our  population  ar«  without  ^ 
means,  of  fpiritual  ins^r^ctioPt  ^ 

.,  where  funds  could  noU^hy  ai^po^ 

,  ^ilityt  \m  raised  on  a  more  aittB*i^* 
scale*  tVe  heartily  concur  with  ti* 
fiishop.of  Chester  u  sfpr^^NOAng  ^^ 
mawkish  |tt>Qhite«turaI  acDtipwauSi^^ 
as  would.  BUHim  over  e«c2i  •d^'*** 
without  any  /e«Ung  of  aUowancs  f* 
.  the  circumitanoes  which  ha^  xaa4>r«^ 
them  necessary*  It  in.  indeedt  ir«i»^ 
choly  that  any  individiial  shoaU  W 

.  found  absnrd  aaongh  to  sneer  si  tM 


*  ftemarks  on  English  Churohcp,  and  on  the  Expadiaiey  of  Rinjarii»  ksfahAn* 
Memorials  Subservient  to  Pious  and  Christian  Uses. ,  fik  J,  H.  MarUuidLlr.^^ 
and  S.  A.     Oxford :  J.  H.  Parker.  1842. 

t  We  would  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting:  to  (he  Ecclesiastiral  Comflrfs»^«^ 
for  Ireland,  that  the  subject  of  architecture  is  one  which  does  not  lie  vitWat  *V* 
province.  We  eouM  point  to  more  than  one  church  botlt  under  their  saactioa  «Vr: 
would  very  nearly  come  up  to  Lord  Morpeth's  be^m  ideal  of  a  fliorA.  Bm^^ 
the  nmme  of  the  EstabHshed  Charoh  is  to  be  kept  if.  tr  ii -TttTliiitpiii  j  ••  W  - 
churches  which,  t«  the  passer  by  on  the  high  road^.shesv  mef^a  like  seaiiy  hen 
A  decent  schoolroom,  heeased  ibr  divine  service,  would  sorely  be  Masll  heene.  f 
a  variety  of  reasons. 
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exertionf  of  those  who  are  providing 
church  aocoromodationy  even  of  the 
rudest  sort,  for  the  masses  of  Man* 
Chester  or  Birmingham,  because,  for- 
sooth, they  are  unable  to  build  cathe- 
dral-like edifices  with 

"  Turrets,  spires, 
And  windows  climbing  high,  from  base 

to  roof, 
In  wide  and  radiant  rows." 

Little  danger  need,  however,  be  ap- 
"prehended  from  such  an  extreme  of 
architectural  romance.  It  is  too  ex« 
travagant  ever  to  become  popular. 
When  no  other  churches  can  he 
erected,  no  sensible  man  will  ever 
object  to  the  very  plainest  and  most 
nnomamented  that  can  be  composed 
of  wood  and  stone.  But  while  we 
freely  admit,  and  thankfuUv  admit, 
'*that  pure  and  holy  thougnts  may 
arise,  and  fervent  prayers  may  be 
tittered  alike  under  raftered  roofs  as 
in  vaulted  aisles,**  yet  we  are  equally 
convinced,  that  devotion  would  be 
heightened,  nay,  oftentimes  be  pro- 
duoedf  if  greater  attention  were  paid 
to  holv  places  and  holy  things. 
<<  Manifest  it  is,"  says  the  profound 
Hooker,  **  that  the  very  majesty  and 
holiness  of  the  place  where  God  is 
worshipped  hath,  tn  regard  of  ue, 
great  virtue,  force,  and  efficacy,  for 
that  it  serveth  as  a  sensible  help  to 
stir  up  devotion,  and  in  that  respect^ 
no  doubt,  bettereth  even  our  holiest 
and  best  actions  in  this  kind.  As, 
therefore,  we  everywhere  exhort  all 
men  to  worship  uod,  even  so  for 
performance  of  this  service  by  the 
people  of  God  assembled  we  think  not 
any  place  so  good  as  the  church, 
neither  any  exhortation  so  fit  as  that 
of  David — *  O  worship  the  Lord  in 
the  beaut?  of  holiness  I ' " 

The  diurches  of  the  Church  of 
England  ought  to  be  emblems  of  her- 
•e^— equally  removed  from  the  scenic 
pomp  of  Romanism,  as  from  the  un- 
engag^g  rudeness  of  the  Conventicle. 
The  standard  to  be  aimed  at  in  church 
building  was  well  expressed  by  Bishop 
Jebb~<'  Let  the  building  be  answera- 
ble to  the  service  of  the  churchy 
which,  above  any  service  in  the 
world,  is  at  once  dteerfult  simple, 
and  mmentic" 

While  man's  nature  remains  what  it 
b»  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that 
Vol.  XXL— ^o.  125. 


our  religious  feelinffs  trill  not  be 
powerfully  affected  by  external  cir- 
cumstances. Our  senses  are  part 
of  that  compound  being  which  was 
formed  in  the  image  of  God ;  and 
they  were  created  to  be  consecrated 
to  his  service.  It  is  as  much  an  error 
to  abstract  our  religion  altogether 
from  every  thing  sensmle,  as  to  place 
it  altogether  in  external  things.  The 
Christian  philosopher,  as  was  said  of 
the  most  practical  of  Grecian  drama- 
tists, addresses  himself  to  man  as  he 
is  in  fact.  Music,  architecture,  sculp* 
ture,  should  be  employed  not  so  as  to 
absorb  the  mind,  but  just  sufficiently 
to  raise  and  sublimate  devotion.  Nor 
would  it  be  easy  to  form  a  conjecture 
how  deeply,  perhaps  irretrievably,  the 
Church  of  England  has  suffered  from 
the  modern  disregard  of  these  a^ju- 
ments  of  religion.  Sir  Samuel  Ro* 
milly  describes  the  French  chapel 
which  he  frequented  when  young,  as 
a  *'  large  uncouth  room,  presenting  to 
the  view  only  irregular  unpainted 
pews,  and  dustv  mastered  walls." 
The  manner  in  which  the  service  was 
performed  was  equally  unattractive. 
**  Nothinff,*'  he  adds,  **  was  ever  worse 
calculated  to  inspire  the  mind  of  a 
child  with  respect  for  religion  than 
such  a  kind  of  religious  worship."  It 
is  in  childhood  that  our  most  lasting 
as  well  as  our  most  vivid  impressions 
are  formed.  And  what  must  be  the 
effect  on  the  susceptible  minds  of  those 
children,  who  first  become  acquainted 
with  our  public  services  in  such  cold» 
damp,  dreary,  miserable  edifices^  as 
constitute  too  larse  a  proportion  of 
our  country  churches.  How  hard  for 
them  to  experience  that  cheerfulness 
and  joy  which  social  worship  is  so  cal« 
culated  to  enkindle,  when  the  spirit  of 
our  noble  liturgy  is  fitly  imaged  in  the 
beauty  and  the  dignity  of  the  outward 
temple.  **  While  man  is  man,'*  re- 
marks the  elegant  Bishop  Homef 
^  reli^on,  like  man,  must  have  a  bodv 
and  soul ;  it  must  be  external  as  well 
as  internal;  and  the  two  parts,  in 
both  cases,  will  ever  have  a  mutual 
influence  upon  each  other.  The  senses 
and  the  imagination  must  have  a  con« 
siderable  share  in  public  worship ;  and 
devotion  will  accordingly  be  depressed 
or  heightened  by  the  mean,  sordid,  and 
dispiriting,  or  the  fair,  splendid,  and 
cheerful  appearance  of  the  objects 
around  us." 
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Nor  is  tWs  inerriy  thd  Iftngvngt  of 
tbeoty.     Its  truth  m  Abundantly  at- 
tested   by   experience.      The   great 
day  alotie  can  reveal  how  tnany  holy 
thoughts    have    been     kindled— Aow 
many  high  affections  raised  by   the 
magnificent   architecture  and  choral 
anthems  of  oar    much    calumniated 
cathedrals  I    But  not  a  few  saints  of 
God  have  recorded  their  feelings  for 
our  learning.     Many  of  our  readers, 
probably »  are  familiar  with  .that  ex- 
quisite passage  where  Bishop  Home 
offers  his  thanksgivings  to  the  great 
Head  of  the  church,  for  having  so 
disposed  his  life,  that  from  childhood 
to  old  age  he  was  enabled  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  daily  service  in  a  cathe- 
dral.   "  We  have  recent  experience," 
says  Mr.  Markland,  « that  the  reve- 
rence for  sacred  thinfrs,  exhibited  by 
the  members  of  the  Cambridge  Cam- 
den  Society,  in  forwarding  some  res- 
torations in  churches,  has  communi- 
cated itself  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
places  where  these  churches  are  situa- 
ted, to  many  of  whom  it  seemed  to  be 
the  first  occasion  of  sttch  reverential 
reflections.      Surely,  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  the  hearts  of  these  persons 
may  thtis  be  seriously  touched,  and 
that  the  good  seed  may  henceforth  be 
sown  in  ground  better  prepared  to 
receive  it.      The  solemn  services  of 
the  sanctuary,  «the  pealing  anthem, 
and  the  pausing  choir'  have  solaced 
and  gilded  the  closing  days  of  many 
aa  aged  worshipper,  over  whose  grave 
die  choral  harmony  may  be  wafted, 
when  his  body  lies  in  the  temple  which 
he  daily  frequented.     The  author  re- 
iDexnbere  mth  feelings  of  gratitude, 
that  from  his  tenth  to  his  fifteenth 
year  he  had  almost  daily  opportunities 
of  treading  the  aisles  of  a  cathedral ; 
a&d  to  this  circumstance  he,  in  a  great 
measure,  attributes  many  of  the  tastes 
and  pvrsuits  of  after  life.'*     We  hope 
bc(tter  of  our  readers,  than  to  fear 
ilttiguingthem  by  borrowing  from  Mr. 
Markland  the  following  splendid  pas- 
•age  from  one*  lost,  alas!  too  early 
to  bis  church  and  country  :w. 

-  "  Let  us  reverence  the  spirit  of  self- 
saorifioe,  in  which  the  men  of  those  days 
(the  medieval  ages)  devoted  all— mo« 
nay,  time,  thought,   hope,  life  itself— 


to  raising  for  God  amd  man  ahriaea  m 
worthy  of  God  as  human  hands  oould 
raise,  and  fit  and  able  to  lift  man's 
thought  and  hope  bevond  earth,  and 
lead  it  on  heavenward.  They  did  not 
sit  down  to  sum  up  the  exact  cost  of 
glorifying  God ;  they  did  not  calculate 
exactly  how  many  the  holy  roof  would 
cover ;  they  knew  with  their  hearts,  if 
their  tongues  never  uttered  the  truth, 
that 

<  High  heaven  dtsdaint  the  lert 
Of  nicely  calcu.ftted  ten  or  more.* 

And  in  the  spirit  of  that  higher  philo- 
sophy  they  gave  all  they  could,  knowing 
they  gave  not  in  vain.  And  vain  it  has 
not  been.  No ;  as  vear  by  year  the  peal, 
ing  anthem  has  fallen  on  the  charmed 
ear,  and  nave,  and  choir,  and  aisle,  have 
unfolded  their  awful  perspective  to  the 
astonished  eye,  if  a  human,  as  well  as  a 
heavenly  register  ooald  have  been  kepi 
to  tell  what  transports  of  love,  of  devo* 
tion,  of  heartfelt  penitence,  of  rapture, 
and  of  tears  the  holy  walls  have  wit- 
nessed, and  sent  up  in  memorial  on  hi^h, 
the  lowest  of  all  the  low,  the  Utilitarian 
himself,  if  he  believed  that  there  is  ano- 
ther  world  beyond  the  grave,  would  be 
constrained  to  allow  that  the  riohea  ia« 
vished  on  the  abbsty  and  the  oaUwdral 
were  spent  wisely  and  well." 

We  are  quite  aware  that  such  Tiewa 
as  these  are  viewed  by  nuuiy  well* 
meaning,  but  mistaken  thinkers,  with 
an  honest  jealousy,  as  if  they  tended 
Rome-ward*      Because    the    Roman 
Catholic  church  largely  employe  the 
aid  of  architecture  and  of  muaiG  in 
her    public    solemnities    maby    true* 
hearted  Protestants,  who  do  Qot  very 
dearly  analyze  their  ideas,  are  tempted 
to  suppose  that  there  is  something 
rather  popish  in  a  magnificent  cathe- 
dral.    But  where  would  that  "  ar^- 
mentum  mentis  acervi"  cease  which 
should  deprive  our  church  of  what- 
ever  in  doctrine,  discipline,  or  cer^ 
monial  Rome  holds  in  common  with 
her  ?    Are  we  to  call  our  creeds  and 
collects  popUh,  because  they  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Romish  formularies  mixed 
up  with  dangerous  errors  and  ere** 
ture-worship?     Are  we  to  resign  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  because   they  are 
perverted  and  misi^plied  by  Romish 
sophisters?     Are  we  to  forsake  the 
divinely  instituted  polity  of  the  efHsco* 
pat<^priesthood,«nddiaicoBate,  because 
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^  The  late  H.  J.  Hose,  BJD^  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  Univerai^  of 
Cambridge.    1834. 
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tliese  orderv  are  retained  amongst  the 
many-eoloared  friars  and  whimsical 
fraternities  of  the  Romish  system  ? 
Are  we  to  abjure  holy  baptism  and 
the  holy  eucharist  because  these  sa- 
craments have  been  added  to  by  pseudo- 
sacraments  and  human  figments? 
Suchy  certainly,  was  not  the  principle 
of  the  English  Reformation.  Our 
reformers  desired  not  to  give  up  what- 
ever Rome  had  perverted  and  abused, 
but  to  retain  what  was  true  in  doc- 
trine, no  matter  how  such  truth  had 
been  perverted,  and  what  was  decorous 
in  external  ceremonials,  no  matter  how 
sucb  ceremonials  might,  in  times  of 
ignorance,  have  been  abused  to  su- 
peretitioa.  Let  Protestants  beware 
how,  in  their  zeal  to  keep  far  removed 
fVom  Romanism,  they  desoead  from 
the  high  ground  of  truth,  and  leave 
the  adversary  in  possession  of  a  van- 
tage position  from  which  there  will 
he  no  dislodging  him.  The  traveller 
who  left  the  eternal  city,  and  traversed 
the  entire  circle  of  the  globe,  at  the 
end  of  his  peregrinations  would  find 
himself  within  her  walls  'again  I  The 
sea  at  least  rolls 'between  Oxford  and 
Rome ;  from  Geneva  thither  there  is 
a  broad  highway !  If  Rome  attracts 
the  senses  to  error  and  idolatry,  let 
us  not  give  up  the  field  without  a 
struggle  ;  let  us  not  act  on  some 
confused  semi-gpiostic  principle,  as  if 
the  senses  in  themselves  were  evil ;  let 
us  vigorously  endeavour  to  attract 
them  to  what  is  true.  And  we  would 
put  it  fairly  to  every  honest  man, 
whieh  is  in  most  danger  from  the  se- 
ductions of  the  Romish  ritual,  the 
man  whose  tastes  have  been  formed 
and  disciplined  by  the  simple  majesty 
of  our  English  cathedral  service,  or 
he  who  has  been  trained  to  worship  in 
such  an  edifice  m  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
deacribes — the  uncouth  room  with  its 
irregular  pews  and  dusty  plastered 
walls.      Tiie  one  has  li»  m*  ijif   *» 

iM^o  n  tuu  Mu»0«.  To  the  other  the 
whole  scene  is  so  entirely  strange,  that 
he  admires  in  the  lump  if  he  admires 
at  all.     The  splendour  of  the  build'> 

ings the  beautiful  music — the  tawdry 

decorations — the  idolatries,  and  mum- 
meries, and  fooleries  form  one  great 
complex.  The  imaginative  mind  wliicb 
has  been  wholly  unaccustomed  to  all 
of  good  and  evil  that  b  thus  mingled 
together*  must  be  eo&siderabiy  moved 


by  the  entire  meHay  t  txA^  having  no 

principle  of  selection,  no  tastes  formed 
on  a  purer  model,  it  is  in  great  danger 
of  being  carried  away  captive,  and 
embracing  the  errors  which  have  thus 
been  insinuated  by  what  might  have 
equally  been  made  the  auxiliaries  of 
truth.  When  Schiller-— of  all  the 
painters  of  human  feeling  except  our 
own  Shakspeare  the  most  natural  and 
just-swishes  to  describe  the  transition 
of  a  mind  in  the  most  conceivable 
manner  from  Protestantism  to  popery, 
he  selects  his  convert  from  the  school 
of  Puritanism.  In  the  exquisite  tra- 
gedy of  Mary  Stuart,  Mortimer  is 
introduced  thus,  explaining  to  his  un- 
happy mistress  his  unexpected  trans- 
formation from  a  rigid  conventicler 
into  a  zealous  and  dutiful  disciple  of 
the  holy  see.  The  quotation,  we  con- 
fess, alarms  us  by  its  length ;  but  it  is 
so  extremely  apposite  to  the  subject  in 
hand  that  we  cannot  curtail  it.  As 
we  understand  that  an  English  trans- 
latioji  of  this  beautiful  drama  may  be 
shortly  expected  in  poetry  from  the 
fflur  hands  of  a  distinguished  German 
profeasoress,  we  shall  not  hazard  a 
version  which  might  hereafter  make  us 
blush ;  and  we  shall  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  humbly  following  our 
tnusa  pedestris  in  a  plam,  tmpretending 
piece  of  prose  :— 

UORTZNflL 

Ich  zahlte  zwanzig  Jabre,  Konigin, 

In  strengen  Pflichten  war  ich  aufge- 

wachsen 
In  finsterm  Hass  des  Papstthums  auf- 

gesaugt, 
Als  mich  die  unbezwiDgliche  Beglerde 
Uiuaustrieb  auf  das  teste  Land.    Ich 

Hess 
Der  Puritaner  dumpfe  Predigtstuben 
Die  Heimath  hinter  mir,  in   schnellem 

Lauf 
Durchzog  ich  Frank reich,das  gepriesene 
Italien  mit  heLssem  Wunsche  sucbend. 
£s  war    die  Zeit   des  grossen  Kir- 

ehenfests. 
Von    Pilgerschaaren    wimmelten     die 

Wege, 

Bekraozt  war  jedes  Gottesbild,  es  war 

Als  ob  die  Menschheit  auf  der  Wand- 
rung  ware, 

Wallfahrend  nach  dem  Himmelreich— 
Mich  selbst 

Ergriff  der  Strom  der  ganbenvollen 
menge, 

Und  riss  mich  in  das  Weichbild  Roms— 
Wie  ward  mir,  Konigin  1 
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Als  mir  der  SauleiL  Pracht  und  Sieges- 

bogen 
Entgegenstieg,    des  Kelosseums  HeTf- 

lichkeit  ■         '■       ;        '    ' 

Den    StAunenden'nmfing,   cin<  :hoher 

Bildnergeist 
In     seine    heitre     Wuiidenwelt  •  mich 

schloss!         •  i    ■  ,    •'     -    • 

Ich  hatie  nie  d«r  Eiinste  Macht'gai^iihlt. 
Es  hasst  did  Kinsh«j  dM  mlbli  aufeniog^ 
Der  Sinne  Rda»  K^inAIMd  diddet'iie, 
Allein  das  Korperlose  Wort  verehrend, 
Wie  wurde  mir,  als  ich  ins  Innre  nun 
Der  Kirchoi  tM.t,  iind.'di«3|tt9ikder 

Himmel 
Herunterstieg,  nud.der  Gc^alien  Fiille 
VerschwendenscbAtt«  W«n(i,>ind  D^oke 

quoll,  '  •  • 

Das  HerrUchst^  imd  Hochste,  gegen- 

wartig, 
Vor  den  eatziickten  SSnaeaaicbbewegtA, 
Als  ich  sie  selbsjt  nun  sah,  (iie  Qott- 

lidien,..;      ,  .    f     .     i: 

Den  Gruss  defi  JBngels,  di^  Geburit*  des 

Herm, 
Die  heilige  Mutt^r^  die  he^bsc^tiegne 
Dreifaltigkeit,  die  .  lejw*ten,<36  T^rjf la- 
rung .1    ,  X    >    ,  -I      f  V" 

Als  ich  den  Pap3t  draxj^.s^^i  seiQer 

Pracht 
Das  Hocbamt  halten,  nnd  die  Vollfer 

segnen.  i  *   .  •' 

O  was  ist  Goldee,  w^'^uwel^  Sohein^ 
Womit  der  £r4e  K^nifj^e  sich  schmppl^n  I 
Nur  er  ist  i^it  dem,  GottQcben  nmgeop 
£in  wabrbaft,   Reich  der  HimoDkel  i&t 

sem  Haus,  .       .     .,    , ,        , 
Dennnicht  Ton  diQsea:,  WeU;5in4  Re;?? 

Fonaoi^*  ,. 


'•\','ij' 


Maritt  ShMtUMr^tet' At^ing'Stc](sltir 
Aujtrilt.      ' 


I    I 


i  .11  '  t 
1    ..  •     . 


MORTIMER. 


The  number  .of  n^  yjearawas  t^'^ty^ 
queea,  t.      ,     i 

Under  severe  restrictions  I  was  trained, 

In  gloomy  hatred  Against  popery  bredi 

When  an  Invincible  impetwuA'  desire,' 

Incited  me  to  visit  foreign  land^/    * 

I  left  the  mdsty   preachSiig' l«ooms  -^f 
PuritaHK^      '  '  '•  ••'  •'".'"' 

My  native  home;  {behind: r  with  nimdi^k 
stepa    •  ,'•'■'-"' 

I  traversed  France,  wijib  ifrdept.^Uhe^ 
seeking       ..  , 

For  Italy,  that  land,  so  far  renowned. 
The  cnurch*^  solep;»n  festival  Jus^  then 
occurred,    '  ,         ^     - "    i  «i 

Masses  of  |uo^3  pi]grim3  crowaje,a  all 
the  roads.  ,   •      n 

Each  image  of  the  Vlr^fri  was  with  gar- 
lands crowned ; 

It  was  as  if  the  human  race  were  on  a 
pilgrimage, 

Their  course  directuig  towards  heaven. 


Me  did 
The  .torrent  of  the  faithful  multitude 

.    ^xoite, 
Ai^4  drew  me  into  the  precincts  of  im- 

periaj^ome. 
,  O,  what  were'tay  iseraiations, queen! 
" '  wlien  'Ibre  my  flight, 
Ther'fcpl^did  oolitibns»  and  triumphal 

arch  arose, 
The  Colosseum's   grandeur    filled  me 

with'juiMizeinwItfw-''  >  . 
In  ihought»  •  aui^me  .911  lofty  ^^ulpiure 

Iisaw^myseJf  flwcloa^  iu^  V^rigHt  world 
^[••,of-i|rcindi?r.I,  '..-.^i  m  .1 .:.  /        •    *  . 
ImW  haiJeUAhff  pffifier  tffhich  art  im« 

TAfr  church  in.  vAi^J  had  wea  bred. 


ekcis 


7%^  ciurmitf'  mnms  f  no.ropresentation 

•s^e<aUowB,  . 

Alojn^  nHTBriug  tfaatiaeDrporea)  word. 
Whatiwone^iiiy  XceUogs^^hen  I  now  did 

■  entev   n<i«    m •  .••     .  ii« 
T4>e^iatepiojr.  of  the  4ome^,and  music 

4a  if  icoD]k,beav/en  descendi^»  whilst 
,,    walU,and.o«i]i|)g9» 
With  pla^tio  fprm*  and  paintings  were 

prof uJBel J  rangedj 
Then,  •all  that  is  majestic  and  superb 
Moet  liouohingly  alTeot^jil  the  enraptured 
,1  I'. senses,  ..•'./.< 
When  .1  .^he,go4ly.  embleqijs  thpn  lieheld, 
Titefftngel's  salu^ticip»ftBdtJ|ie  Saviour^s 

<i  ,1.  birthji.'''"   f  ill'//  t'»  'iM.'» 
The  HolyiVwgi^,  itJvecjfi^cend^Trjmty, 
th^  tiransfiguratlflu  iB^  Resplendent  light. 
Whea  I  isaF  the  pope  in  aU  b)s  Pomp» 
The  holy.mas^  officiate,  ana, j^less  the 

O,  i^hAt  i%,gold,  what  is  ^lie  diamond's 

Whereiriih .  terres^al    siMiarcha   do 

adorn;  themselvea? 
With.^1  that'ft.aaoredis.be  alpoe  sur- 

....  ronQdodt.  .  I .  •  •  v< 

A  varUable^pipire,,h(Ba.v|Bni^luii  house. 

For  symbols  suoh  as  tjbese  belqng  not  to 

this  world. 

,  ^ ,    Maria ,  ^fftart.  Act  L  Scene  6. 

[  H^e  bave.  already,  delayed  ikoo  long 
inprdudingf  and  ihust  come  now  with- 
out further  prefaqe  to  Mr.  Markland's 
volume.  The  first  portion  of  the  work 
18  employed  in  an  historical  sketch  of 
the  demolitioTi*  .dilapldatioDi  and  dis- 
ig^uyfpeiiit>r^tj>er,ft^  edification 
pt  il^nglish  ,ci)uroikes.  {During  the 
popttlarcocanio^ionawKioh  fron  time 
to  time  orose  at  thcf  Retfornation,  some 
in}«ries'^i9irere  muttshBed^by  the  cstbe- 
dral  and  parish  churches. .  The  taste 
for  demohtion  which  was  formed  in  the 
destruction  of  the  abbey  and  eonveo- 
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taal  charcbesy  couid  not  fail  to  s^k  a 
more  extended  gratiffcatidn  iW  the  over- 
throw of  other  ancient  ecclesiastical 
buildings.  It  was  not,  I^owpvefi  at  the 
R6formation9  it  was  at  a  subsequent 
peri  id*  that  the  churches  of  ElngJand 
were  exposed  to  the  moat  Soythiim 
atrocities.  -     <    ' 


'.. 


**  At  the  ReforniatiOTi,"the  condition 
of  the  ehtirahes  wks  ekceUenti  luidher^ 
it  mar  not  be  irrelevant  to  point  o«t  the 
actual  extent  of  injury  whiMi  was  then 
sustained.  Much  nusconception  prevails 
bjr  confounding  the  proceedings  which 
occurred  at  this  peripd  with  that  ruth- 
less violence  to  which  chiu'ches  were 
exposed  in  a  subsequent  century.  A 
short  statement  will  show  that  the  sp'o- 
liation  at  the  two  periods  differed  wMely» 
both  in  kind  and  in  degree. '  The  otijecit 
of  the  rjformers^ws»  t^purrfV,  not  to 
desecrate ;  while,  on  the  other  halid,  the 
Puritans  were  not  satisfied,  unless  <iek 
secration  was  accompanied  by  destruc- 
tion. IsMge-WMrship  was  the*  befe^ting 
sin,  so  far  as  respected  extetruals,  tigainst 
which  our  k*«^orttiers  chibfly  and- wisely 
durected  their  attacks.  This  Was  the 
foul  abUsi^  fo'be  ^'xtirptlted; '  and  the  de- 
struction Of'  wh*tevtt»  f^tei^ed  -it  wa* 
with  them  the  primary  object*  Although 
it  ihittt  b«6  atlniltte^  tlilAt,-in  tob  many 
instanced,  ch^  roykl  order  fbr  destrdc^ 
tion  wu  executed  with  a  rigouk*,' 'Which 
lovers  o^  art  arid  ahtic|ttity 'haiv^Uon^ 
deplored,  still,  th^  fkbri<!fS- theoteeiVes 
were  generally  tespetitedi  and 'so  far 
was  'Elikabeth  fH>itt  encouraj^lng  any 
needless  destruction  in  the  iMerior  of 
churches','  th'it,  in  the  Second  yeter  bf 
her  reign,  (1360,)  Archbishop  Piirker 
procur^-Mt^rs  uhder  th<d  grt^atsiftal  io 
certain  commissioneri,'  ♦  to 'tafce  'reme- 
dies about  decaytr  bfchnrdhb^,  land 'the 
unseemly  keeping  of  chane^s,  ttnd  for 
the  comely  <mI<H4tig  th^  east  pMts  ^f 
the  churiaie«'.'"'^pp.  7,  8:    '       ' 


.M 


But  an  age  o^  Vkndalic  ba^arism 
was  to  succeed,  Englpnd  was  tq  ex- 
perience the  Ailt  import  of  the  pKrase 
which. Jewel  had  forineflv  'applied 
to  the  Scottislx   reformaUon,  ^^vitfrt 

»  <*       If, 


'<  t,    t 


"To'  tlie  proceeldiijfifs  which  took 
place  at  fheHefirtnafibn  wecaniibl'with 
justice  sfftHbute-^  the' Whole  e^ent  bf 
niutlla(tl6tt,  tod  'ib«  Melttsfehely  atiff!  of 
desolation  sAd  bddn^ss.  obsevvaUe  ki 
too  many  of  our  «iunKshes.<  i  Tknemait 


the  fntita  of  a  atibuquent  period.  The 
Puritans  had  all  along  alleged  that  the 
Reformation  was  In  many  respects  ma- 
terially defective ;  the  time  had  arrived 
when  "po WW  wasf  unhappily,  placed  in 
their  own  hands,  and  they  had  tree  scope 
toiMint'l(faurt?<)  and  destroy.-  It  was 
during  the  great  rebellion  (iemporibus 
nsfn&imigji  when  fakialicism  k>nt  its 
fierce*  and  rttfaless'siyiiit  to  the  work  of 
destrtstftiob,'  tbal/ita'trhmiph  was  com- 
plete.      * 


I't 


'*  ^  Wbatb'er  tlie' popUh   hands    have 

built, 
'  Odr  hiimAters  sliill  ondoe; 
Well  break  their  pipe^,  and  bum  their 
copes, 
'And  pull  down  churdios  too. 

"  '  Wtel!  exercis*  withlh  the  groves, 

'  And  teach  beneitth  k  tree ; 
We'll  make  a  pulpit  of  a  cask. 

And  hey,  then  r  up  go  wee.'* 

***  It'  wks  no  sudden  impulse  which 
actuated  these  pkrtietf :  years  were  em- 
ployed in  the  work  of  destruction. 
'What  bccurrid'  in  the  French  Revolu. 
tion  happened  here,  an  age  of  impiety  I 
Soi^iety  ttkelf  seemed  ifissolved :  every 
tie  of  private  affection  and  of  public 
duty  was  iinl(j>asened'.  Even  nature  was 
8tfaii<*cW'  Violated.  From  the  first  op- 
position t^  the  decordus  ceremonies  of 
the  national  church  by  the  simple  Puri- 
tans, the  next  sta?e  was  that  ol*  ridicule, 
and  the  Iks t  of  obloquy.  '  They  actually 
baptized  horses,  in  churches,  at  the 
fon^:  iMid  .the  jest  pf  that  day  was,  that 
the  Reformation  >  was  now  a  thorough 
one  in  England,  since  our  horses  went 
to  church/ "t— p.  19. 

The  melancholy  results  of  these  dis- 
graceful tiiUes  may  be  traced^  not  only 
in  the  ruins  pf  demolished,  but  in  the 
squalldity  of  s^studing  churches.  The 
ancjie^t  uoniansy  iifi  those  ^es  when 
the^  were,, laying  the  .found^ions  of 
their  giganti/^en^pirey  in  tevaperance, 
frugality,  and  exactestjustiee^  thought 
mAhingitoo  splendid  ftMr  the  temples  of 
their  gods,  nothing  too  simple  for  their 
pfiraffe-d#«ninj^8.  The  case  with  us, 
alas !  is  durectlv  the  reverse. 

' ' "  Is'thie're  any  exaggeration  in  saying 
i^ha^  in^  these  days,  a  man  possessed  of 
countless  wealth  presents  t>%mself  at  the 
communion  table  of  his  parish  church, 
where,  surrounded  by  mildewed  walls, 
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(the  rails,  perhaps  tlie  table  itself,  from 
rottenness,  falling  to  decay,}  he  kneels 
upon  damp  straw — as  it'  tbe  partaking 
ol   the  holy  eucbarist  were  an  act  of 
penance,  instead  of  one  of  holy  joy.    He 
there  offers  onto  God,  bimseU',  his  body, 
soul,  and  spirit ;  he  joins  in  praises  to 
the  Lamb,  who  is  worthy  to  receive 
glory  and  honour;^  and  then  returns, 
from  this  unwholesome .  and  unseemly 
building,  to  a  palace,  filled  with  every 
object  that  can  gratify  the  senses ;  where 
the  value  of  one  picture  on  his  walls,  or 
of  one  piece  of  plate  upon  his  table,  would 
render  the  house  of  God  fitting  for  its 
sacred  uses.   Ought  these  things  to  be? 
Should  it  not  occur  to  the  rich  commu- 
nicant, that  while  he  dwtUeth  in  a  home 
of  cedar,  the  ark  of  God  dwelleth  within 
curtains," — ^p.  51. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Markland  is 
not,  like  too  many  speculatists^  only 
to  point  out  defects,  it  is  principally 
to  suggest  practical  and  feasible  reme- 
dies. His  remarks  are  characterised 
throughout  by  what  is  so  often  lack- 
ing in  reformers  of  abuses,  the  efficient 
good  common  sense  of  an  English 
man  of  business. 

The  poverty  and  uncomfortableness 
of  our  churches,  and  the  meanness  of 
their  equipments — granted,  how  is  the 
matter  to  be  amended  ? 

First,  then,  let  there  be  regular 
mtematio  collections  in  each  church 
for  the  purpose.  "  With  the  view  of 
providing  funds  for  church  building, 
and  other  important  objects,  the 
author  cannot  but  indulge  the  hope 
that  under  proper  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity, the  practice  of  making  weekly 
collections  during  the  morning  service 
of  Sunday  may  be  generally  and  bene- 
ficially revived.  It  is  based  both  on 
Scripture  and  the  rubric,  and  is  a 
mode  of  collection  that  is  both  simple 
and  effective  in  its  operation.  In  a 
fow  chiiTches  it  has  already  been 
adopted.  If  one  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  were  to  contribute  each  one 
penny  every  Sunday  during  the  year, 
thirty-two  pounds  ten  shillings  would 
be  raued,  in  a  church  where  probably 
as  many  shilliogs  are  not  collected 
by  sermons  in  the  same  period.  One 
of  our  greatest  divines,  Hammond) 
evinced  by  his  own  practice  the 
efficacy  of  these  collections.  In  the 
offertory  we  are  told  his  instruction 


and  example  so  far  prevailed,  that 
there  was  thenceforth  little  need  of 
ever  making  a  poor-rate  in  his  parish. 
Nay,  it  is  reported  that,  in  a  short 
time,  a  stock  was  raised  to  be  always 
ready  for  putting  out  children  appren- 
tices. And,  after  that,  there  yet 
remained  a  surplus  for  the  asmataace 
of  the  neighbouring  parishes."* 

The  practice  which  Mr.  Markland 
so   strongly    recommeodedy    thai  of 
collections  at  Sunday  morninf  sertioef 
prevails  at  this  very  moment  uniter- 
sally  in  the  churches  of  Ireland.    B«ty 
alas!  what  is  the  collection  for   the 
most  part  better   than    an    absolute 
mockery  of  God  ?    *'  That  most  ne- 
cessary sacrifice  of  almsgiving,"  which 
Saint  Chrysostom  styles  the  "wing  of 
prayer,"  has  fallen  into  such  desuetude, 
that  ihe  oblationB    presented  tQ  the 
Almighty  for  the  relief  of  their  poorer 
brethren,  and  for  the  honour  of  his 
divine    majesty,   by    a  congregation 
whose  income  would  be  calculated  in 
tens  of  thousands,    do   not    amoimt 
often  to  more  than  a  few  shillings ! 
Such   persons    may    not    be    davoid 
of  all  good,  but  assuredly  they  are 
not  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel, 
which  breathes  in  every  page  a  reli- 
gion of  charity.     The  collections  in 
church  are  a  spiritual    pnlse  which 
indicate  how  the  life-blood  of  Chris- 
tianity   is    circulating    through    the 
body    of    the    church.      Uncharita- 
bleness,     we    are    convinced,    gene- 
generally  proceeds  from  a  formed  habit 
of  not  giving :  the  Sunday  collections 
are  a  noble    opportunity    to    break 
through  this  accursed   custom,   and 
substitute  a  ?udnt  of  benevolence,-^ 
"  The  practice  of  giwig"   said  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  last 
charge,  "will  create  habits  of  bounty" 
And  it  is   really  astonishing,    what 
copious  funds  would  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  church,  if  each  indi- 
vidual in  cur  congregations  would  cast 
into  the  treasury  of  God,  we  do  not 
sav  gifts  of  great  value,  but  a  very 
mite.     Take,  for  example,  one  of  Mr. 
Markland*s  calculations,  and  let  the 
same  scale  be  applied  to  cases  where 
the  congregations  are  either  more  or 
less.     What  a  different  result  would 
be  obtauied  from  the  present  contribn* 
tions. 


*  Fell's  Lif^  of  Hammond. 
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'*  We  will  now  take  as  an  example  a 
church  in  a  city  or  town  with  a  congre- 
gation  of  about  seven  hundred  persons 
of  mixed  classes  of  soeiety ;  deducting 
one«third  part  for  children  and  the  very 
poorest  members  of  the  congregation* 
Bay  two  hundred  and  thirtj-two,  there 
would  be  left  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  as  donors-* 


taoBii. 
•.    d. 


Anauiil 

tmnont 

i      I.     d. 


73  Contributors  at  2  6  ...  407  10    0 

100       Do.  1  0  ...  260    0    0 

100       J>On  0  6  ...  130    0    0 

M)       Do.  0  4  ...    43    6    8 

141       Do.  0  1  ...    31    10 
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The  sums  themselves  cannot  but  be  re- 

Sarded  as  moderate,  and  might  be  modi- 
ed  and  variied  in  many  respects.  Occa- 
aional  absence  and  deficiencies  would  be 
iuppUed,  doubtless  by  more  liberal  con- 
tributions at  the  great  festivals.  Many 
would  feel  that  extraordinary  meruies 
demanded  a  larger  measure  of  bounty, 
*  Give  unto  the  Most  High  as  he  hath 
enriched  Mee.'" 

Thus  a  fund  not  far  short  of  one 
thousand  pounds  a  year  would  be  col- 
lected in  churches^  where  scarcely 
more  shillings  are  now  contributed, 
and  in  such  proportions  that  the  bur- 
den would  press  very  lightly  on  each 
individual.  How  much  might  be 
effected  by  the  judicious  outlay  of  such 
a  fund!  Besides  the  accustomed  weekly 
alms  to  a  college  of  stated  pensioners, 
children  might  be  apprenticed,  relief 
might  be  afforded  to  any  cases  of  pecu- 
liar distress,  remittances  might  be 
made  to  useful  societies,  and  especially 
as  Mr.  Markland  suggests,  a  uerma- 
nent  fund  would  be  created  tor  the 
creditable  keeping  up,  and  the  decent 
embellishment  of  the  church.  The  in- 
habitants of  each  parish  would  begin 
to  feel  a  pride  in  their  own  church,  as 
they  saw  it  improved  and  beautified  from 
year  to  year.  The  nucleus  of  a  regular 
choir  might  be  formed  in  very  many 
places  where  now  nought  is  heard  but 
the  opposite  of  melody  in  the  praises 
of  the  Most  Hi^h.  The  great  prin- 
ciple "that  to  him  that  hath  shall. be 
given"  is  one  that  pervades  every  de- 
partment of  being  ;  and  when  once  a 
good  beginning  was  made,  we  believe 


that  the  results  are  what  at  present 
would  be  pronounced  impostible.  For 
^  example^  if  the  parish  funds  commenced 
with  supporting  a  few  boys  as  reffular 
singers  in  the  church,  there  would  bo 
a  felt  deficiency ;  and  in  time  the  libe" 
rality  of  some  nidivldual  might  prompt 
him  to  add  an  organ  or  a  ha^s.  Then 
as  the  taste  was  improved,  the  con- 
legation  would  be  more  disposed  to 
mcrease  their  donations.  Again,  sup* 
pos'i  some  improvement,  some  addition 
to  the  church  commenced,  ''the  in- 
completeness of  the  pile,  constantly 
presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  pious  and 
the  tasteful,  would  stimulate  gpfts  and 
legacies  which  could  never  be  better 
applied." — p.  68. 

It  would  indeed  require  time,  per- 
haps a  lapse  of  ages,  to  bring  men  to 
a  right  feeling  on  such  subjects.  Could 
we  use  the  delusions  of  practical  Ro- 
mani.sni,  could  we  persuade  men  that 
they  might  live  as  they  pleased,  look- 
ing forward  to  purchase  heaven  upon 
their  death-bed  by  legacies  to  the 
church  on  earth,  many,  no  doubt, 
would  gladly  accept  the  doctrine.  The 
truth  lies  between  those  who  believe 
that  they  can  be  saved  by  almsgiving 
or  religious  employment  of  the& 
wealth,  and  those  who  believe  that 
they  will  be  saved  vnthout  U,  This  is 
what  we  want,  a  sniriiiutl,  and  at  the 
same  time,  a  praeticat  religiijn.  Let 
orthodoxy  of  doctrine  be  combined 
with  such  feelings  as  Archdeacon  Wil- 
berforce  thus  describes : — "  We  build 
churches,  by  calculation,  as  matter  of 
necessity ;  but  of  old,  church  building 
was  a  luxury,  a  delight,  a  passion. 
Then  men  of  wealth  would  build  somo 
glorious  fane  from  foundation  to  tur- 
ret ;  and  those  whose  means  were  lesa 
abundant  would  furnish  a  piUatf  a 
transept,  a  choir.    Each  man  felt  a 

Eaternal  interest  in  his  work ;  while 
e  lived  he  delighted  to  visit  it,  and 
watch  its  progress  ;  when  he  died,  hie 
mortal  remains  were-  laid  beneath  the 
roof  which  he  had  raised,  in  hope  of 
His  coming  whose  promise  had  called 
forth  his  bounty."* 

If  any  are  disposed  to  ask,  why  all 
this  anxiety  about  the  external  appear* 
ance  ?  Can  any  glory  redound  to  Him# 
whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot 
contain,  from  architectural   beauty? 


*■*« 


*  Wilbtrforoe  on  the  Parochial  System. 
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Is  not  all  thifl  absolute  waste  when  so 
many  calls  of  distress  fill  our  ears? 
Let  them  remember  the  alabaster  box 
of  ointmeojt .  poured  on  the  head  of 
Jesiis^  a^  the  answer .whi^  fell  from 
his  tips-  to  very  'SunUar,- questions-^ 
*'  To  what  purpose  is  this  waste  ?  for 
this  ointment  might  have  been  sold  for 
mach,  and  given  io  the- poor.** 
.    Another  of  Mi*.  Markland's  sug- 
gestions is  so  extiiamely  vsihiable  and 
simple  that  WB  eanAet  but  hope  tliat 
in  otir  citlwr  it  will  be   extensively 
adopted.'     It '  is,  that'  the    dhttrbhe^ 
should  "Stand  open  continuaihr  to  re- 
ceive all  who  wish  to  go*  in  there  and 
pray.     We  believe  that  thousands  aire 
prevented  from  pt*ayi*ig  by  having  no 
place  to  pray.     It  is  trne  that  every 
one  can  enter  into  the  closet  of  his 
heart,  but  it  ts  equally  true  that  a  small 
discouragementi  snch  as'  having  no 
convenient  oratory,  willy  in  point  of 
fact,  prevent  many  from  praying  who 
would  pray  if  no  snch  obstacle  stood 
in  their  way.  Many  a  passenger  would 
gladly  avail  hiihself  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  an  opto  church  to  {iray 
in  quiet  for  a  little — a  privilege  which^r 
perhaps,    in   his    own    over-crowded 
dwdling  he  never  can  enjoy.     This 
constant  use  of  the  church  would,  in 
the  first  place,  tend  much  to'  facilitate 
the  devotions  of  the  people ;  and  its 
effect  would  not  be  smaJl,  as  a  se- 
condary benefit^  in  improving  Htkt  ctm^ 
dition  of  die  buildings. 

*'  One  reason  why  onr  churches  have 
remained  in  the  sad  conditioii  before 
described  is,  the  habitual  neelect  to 
whi(4i  they  are  subjected.  .When  the 
accustomed  services  of  the  Lord's  day 
are  ,terroinated>  thedoorls'clo^e^,  per- 
haps untn  the  ensuing  Sunday.  A  ca- 
sual visitor  ma^  ask  to  inspect  it,  or  a 
fimerkl  or  a  iharrtdge  may  occur,  so  as 
to  break  l!he  week^s  repose ;  if  nbt,  the 
building  is  left  to  the  influence  of  the 
weather,  and  to  the  rooks  or  bats  which 
have  dhosen  it>  fon  their  latKidei  The 
revival  which  <i8<takl%  place  in  the 
celebvaAion  of  dhrine  aerviccvi  twine. in 
theweek^  and  bnthe  ihataiandllhlt&YAlfl  • 
of.  the  -  diarcfaf  Will,  t  in.  aoifee .  dcigrte* 
cause  the  oonttft  of  the '  Lord's  Jionsci  to 
be  vHiied  more  'oonstantly  ribat'<it«p«ft 

J  tears'  straage>tkat  aceesfr  iAttk&m'ut  alL 
ime» should  not  beifeiMlered  oasjp.  i  .There 
are  seasons  when  the  •thaakfni*'  tlMpt** 
liitent,  And  the  monroer»  might  be  wdl 
disposed  to  quitf  for.  a  whtk»>the  tttvw 
moU  of  active  life,  and  the  converse  of 


their  fellow  men,  to  breathe  the  lan- 
guage'of  thanksgiving  and  of  prayer  in 
tranquillity,  and  in  a  snot  dodmated 
immediately  to  the  Abnignt  j. 

•  mc  fp«U>  trae  hntb  thonldi  for  m  liaM,  rettr* 
To  holy  Rrqund,  In  qulc^  tp  at pire 
Towanb  promlied  ri^loaki  of  lersaer  gnce ; 
Tb«  10  rlM  woild'tetura;  Bdr  Iter  to  <Mt 
Tby  bread  upon  the  walen.*, 

■<i.     • 
Ni^,,in  the  baf4eet,mairts  of  commerce, 

why  shpula  not  the  ci^  church  be  open 
to  affic^rd  the  m^rchant»  *  adventurer,' 
(as  he  was  formerly  properly  called,) 
the  means  of  invoking  God's  favour  on 
some  hazardous  enterprise,  involving 
the  risk  of  his  worldly  goods,  and  per- 
sonal dangot^'to  afl  engaig^  in  it  ?** — ^p.58w 

But  of  all  thevihiable  suggestions 
in  Mr.  liarklandls  voknae  for  the  im- 
proveaenA  of  onr  olim!x;h,  by  far  the 
meet  striking  is  the  aHeration  which 
he  propoees  in-the  character  of  aepol- 
cbriid  moBnments.  '  Few  •  persons  of 
ordiMcry  Aaste  can  have  failed  to  la- 
ment the  manner  in  wfaidi  to  many  of 
our  'finest  Gothic  churches  are  disfi- 
gured by  mural  monuments  of  Gre* 
cian  arctaiieotare*  How  often  is  the 
view  interoepted  by  odkissal  figures  of 
allegorieid  personages  and  heathen 
gods,  and  this  in* the-  bouse  of  Ood,  to 
mark  ibet  spot  where  lie  the  ashes  of 
a  brother  who  sleeps  in  Jesus  I  These 
incoBgruities  hc^e  been  so  bitterly* 
and  yel  so.  justly  depicted  by  the  pen 
of  aa  adversary*  that  we  must  quote 
from  Mr.  Markhmd  the  following 
passage  from  -Dr.  Wiseman  :-^ 


"  In  a  supposed  visit  to  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  in  company  with  a  heathen, 
this  writer  says  that  he  wettld  bid  his 
companion  look  among  the  tombs  and 
costly  monuments  which  sfirround  him 
for  some  intimation  of  what  god  is  here 
worshipped,  and  what  virtues  taught. 
There  ne  sees  emblems  indeed  in  snA« 
cient  number ;  not  the  cross,  or  the 
doVe,  or  the  olive  branch,  as  on  the 
antient  tomb,  but  t^e  drum,  or  the 
trumpet;  the  boarding-pike  and  the  can- 
noit  •  Who  are  they  whose  attitudes 
and  -ac^pn^  are  deemed  the  fit  oma- 
meolf.for  t\m  religious  temple?  Men 
rust|ii\g  forward,  sword  in  hand,  to 
animate  their  followers  to  the  breach, 
or  falling  down  while  boarding  the  ene* 
mlel^'  dedk-lhek<6cs,  if  y6n  choose,  be- 
nelkc^toH'to  ih^  country,  but  surely 
not  the  iUu^lraters  of  religion. '  Sea. 
and  river  gods,  withtbsAr  oozy  crowni 
and  outpouring:  vases ;  the  Ganges,  with 
his  fiah  and  ealabaah ;  the  Thames,  with 
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the  getui  of  his  confluent  streams ;  and 
the  Nile,  with  his  idol  the  Sphinx ;  Vic« 
tory,  winded  and  girt  up  as  of  old, 
placing  earthly  ImureU  oa  the  brows  of 
the  falling;  Fame,  with  its  antient 
trumpet,  bkttting  forth"  their  wovUUy 
merits ;  Clio,  the  offspring  of'AJollo, 
recording  their  hUtory;  .and*  besides 
these,  new  creations  of  gods  and  god- 
desses, rebellion  and  fraud,  valour  and 
sensibility,  and  soml»  of  these  too,  with 
an  unseemly  liuek  of  drapery,  more  be- 
combg'  an  aitttient  than  a  modem  tem« 
pie."— p.  104. 

■ 

All  this^  we  must  confess,  and  con-  . 
fes»it  to  our  shame*  Assuredly  such 
representations  are  most  indecent  in 
the  house  of  God.  They  are  calculated 
to  do  away  thoae^  sdemn  trains  of 
thought 'which'  press  upon  the  mind 
when  we  stand  by  the  silent  grave  of 
these  who  onoe  filled  the  mouth. of 
fame^  Mid  occupied  con8pioiM>ua  ata^ 
tions  in  this  busy  world.  At  sueb 
moments,  wheh  we  look  upon  tbei  nar- 
row  bed  where  the  philosopher  fir  the 
statesman,  the  wiarrior  or  the  po^t  lies^ 
and  think  of  the  disembodied  epirit 
awaiting  the' judgment  dayi  the-veati* 
ties- of  eternity  stand  out  before  us  in 
all  th«ir<  magnitade,  the-  vanities  of 
time  disappear,  and  -tiie  all««agvassing 
world  Itself  shribks  intoSnsignifioaaoefc 
Just  'at  this  very  time>  when  such  sal]i«> 
tary  im|>resbioDS  are  making  on  the 
heart^theaa  snonumenta  arisen  like  evil 
genii  #rom  thtt  toiaihs  bdtow,  mbuldcd 
in  the  very  spirit  of 'th»tror)d|  avak* 
ening  all  those  thoughts  of  vanity 
which  wera  for-  a  moment  banished, 
firing  all  those  earaal  desires  and  am* 
bitious  hopM  which  we  had  just  buried 
with  tb^  mighty  dead  beneath  duir  feet  I 
Yet  more  objectionable  than  the  monu- 
ments themselves  for  the  most  part  are 
th^  epitaphs  inscribed,  upon  ,tbem. 
Are  hyperbolical  panegyrics,  recording 
angelical  perfections^  suitable  .in  the 
beMoae  of  .thni  Holy  One,  who lis.of 
purer  eyes  thaa  to  bfihold  ini<]nity^ 
and  in  whose  sight  the  heavens  thenii«> 
selves  are  not  pure,  to  mark  the  spot 
wh^i'e  a  sinner  b  interred — a  iintter 
with  whom  he  has  not  yet  entered  into 
jodgmwt?  .,^.^,    .^., 

Mr..  M^kjknd*^  prcipQi^ti^  }^  notit 
however,  that.  sf^pulcbr4  memorials 
shonld  be.  iibandone^iHiti'tfaati their 
duyfnotev.fae  changed* 


«< 


It  b  not  ihe-  object' of  these  pages 


to  suggest  the  banishing  of  sepulchral 
monuments  altogether  from  our  churches, 
deeply  re?erencuig  as  we  must  the  anti- 
quity  of  the  ctistom,  and  the  feeling  of 
love  and  reject  for  the  dead,  as  the 
last  work  of  dhan^ity  we  ean  perform  for 
thera/wfaieh'in  many  oases  prompts  their 
erection. '\.Mp*  86j'  - 

Itis,  indee4»a4^''®^^^Pb^  implanted 
in  tbe  hiinwwJbrenBt,  that  sjome  memo- 
rial of  us  sbeyuldreJOtiain.when  we  have 
vanished  out  <of >  sighib  and  our  place 
knows  us^  no  more  1  It  is  thb  "  long- 
ing after  immortality"  which  inspires 
the  wish  that  seme  monument  should 
mark,  and  give  a  religiousness  to  the 
place  where  our  dost  is  laid.  There 
is  a  natural  shrinlpng  from  the  thought 
of  being  so  wiped  out  of  the  book  of 
memory  that  our  very  burial-place 
should  be  unknown*  And  there  is  a 
pensive  pleaaure  in  the  prospect  of  pos- 
sessing at  least  so  much  posthumous 
remembrancey  that  long  years  after  we 
are  gone,  a  friend,  if  friend  we  leave 
behind  us,  may  be  able  .to  mark  our 
burial  spo^  audu  when  the  world  has 
forgotten  us^  refresh  the  earth  that 
covers  ua  with  tears  of  sorrow  and 
aifectioni  It  was  when  he  saw  the 
place  where  Lazarus  wa«  laid  that 
Jesus  wept  t 

Mr.  Markland*s  object,  as  we  have 
bel»re  observed*  if  not  to  abolish 
memorials  of  the  dead,  but  to  alter 
their  .character*  sp  as  to  render  them 
at  once  better  sui^  to  honour  our 
departed  friends,  and  fitted,  at  the 
8ametine#  to>  honour  Him  in  whom  it 
is  oar  hopo  that  they  have  died. 

""What,   tho*  no  weejping  loves  their 

ashes  grace, 
Nor  polish  d  mar))Ie  emUlaiie  their  face," 

other  bei^i:  m^o^ials  .  can  be  substi- 
tute for  c^loa&al  .statnies  aii4  'Mying 
epitaphs*", • 

"  On  tbft  «batfa  of  the  head  of  &family 
of  rank  or  wealth,  the  more'  pressing 
want8>'  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  of 
thonelghboorliood;  should  beconsulted; 
and  aphrisli«hureh,  adistrid  church  or 
chapel^  <a  school,  alms-bouses^  <or  an' 
hos|iitalf  ahouldiboereated  or  enlarged, 
aacvcnniMnncee  mifffatteqaire.  If- no 
sneh  Uniting,  or  •addkicns  to  an  «xiBt- 
ing]  building,  be  reqoir0d.*^hen,r  let  in.- 

Dairies  of  t£s  following  kind  be  made  c— « 
^oes  the  body,  or  an  aisle -of  th&  church 
of  the  parish,  Its  ehaneel,  porch,  roof. 
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tower,  or  spire,  eall  for  restoration? 
In  what  state  are  the  altar  and  its 
•ereen,  and  the  font  ?  .  .  .  Panels, 
with  suitable  insoription^,  may  be  care* 
fully  let  into  the  walls,  recordln<i|^  the 
occasion  when  they  were  raised  and  per- 
fected, and  the  names  of  the  individuals 
to  be  commemorated.  Thus,  the  name 
of  a  relation,  or  friend,  would  be  identi- 
fied with  the  shrine  which  holds  his  ashes. 
Should  the  font,  or  the  altar  call  for  res- 
toration, there  are  many  touchino^  asso- 
ciations which  point  them  out  as  most  fit- 
ting memorials.  At  the  one,  the  deceased 
mav  hare  been  baptised  and  been  made 
an  inheritor  of  that  kingdom,  in  which 
it  may  be  humbly  hoped  that  his  spirit 
rests  in  peace ;  and  at  that  altar,  he 
may,  daring  the  lari^est  portion  of  his 
life,  have  meekly  knelt,  and  'received 
with  trembling  joy  the  signs  and  seals 
of  Qod's  heavenly  promises.'  ** — ^p.  60. 

Not  a  word  of  observation  or  com- 
ment is  required.  Mr.  Markland 
•peaka  like  a  maa  of  common  8eiise« 


and  his  words  gab  r«ady  constat  from 
reason.  His  suggtstioas  ara  alrtady 
making  «xtaitsive  proflT*ss;  And  wa 
have  before  us  several  eases  where 
schools  have  been  foundedt  sdiolar* 
ships  ittstitutedy  or  cherches  restored* 
in  memorial  of  departed  worth*  where 
some  few  years  ego  nothing  bat  a 
statue  would  have  been  thought  of. 
Who  can  doubt  that  a  school/  erected 
to  his  memory  in  bis  cathedral  town, 
and  called  by  his  name»  is  a  m<ire 
becoming  tribute  to  the  late  excellent 
Bishop  of  Chichester*  than  an  hun- 
dred colossuses  or  an  bnndred elegies? 
Who  can  doubt  that  the  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  laviihed  npoo 
the  four  hundred  and  fifty  monuments 
and  slabs  which  disfigure  the  Abbey 
church  at  Bath»  mi^bt  have  beea 
better  disposed  in  furnishing  that 
magnificent  structure  with  tolerable 
cathedral  equipments,  a  corpf  of  cbo* 
risters,  and  a  staff  of  minor  oaoou? 


*  Bishop  Otter's  School*  now  bvildiag  at  Chichester* 


tu  rnmowi  Of  ^oav  ot  aic 


•T  Mat.  lAMtt  eiav* 

''When  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  Seventh,  at  Hhefaee,  wae 
concluded,  Joan  of  Arc  fell  on  her  knees,  and  begged  permiesion  to  reCan 
again  to  her  former  home.  This  petition  was  not  granted;  her  eeitkee  le 
her  country  bein?  considered  too  valuable  to  be  dispensed  wHh.  The  only 
request  she  made  was,  that  her  native  scenes,  the  villages  of  Doeweiey 
Greux,  should  be  exempted  from  taxes  in  thne  to  eoow;  end  this 
eontinoed  in  feree  until  the  Revolution.'* 

"  Ask  thou  a  boon/*  the  monarch  said — the  monareb  robed  end  crowate^ 
The  light  through  gorgeous  windows  fell  on  all  the  scene  ereiind  | 
There  were  warriors  bold,  and  grev-haired  men,  and  holy  Iktbers  ^bm% 
And  ladies  in  their  gayest  robes — the  noble  and  the  fair. 
"  Ask  thou  a  boonT  for  which  of  these  went  forth  that  mandate  bfgb? 
"  Who  placed  that  monarch  on  his  throne,**  mar  make  a  fit  reply ; 
For  not  by  right,  and  not  by  power,  his  triumph  bath  been  woi^ 
Bnt  by  the  might  of  one  high  mind  be  sits  upon  bis  throne* 

^  Ask  thou  a  boon  1** — ^the  reverend  men  are  silent  at  the  words ; 
Bnt  they  thrill  with  joy,  akin  to  pun,  through  one  fair  bosom*c 


There's  one  sliebt  girl,  in  armour  clad,  who  by  the  monareb  ttaad^ 
\nd  holds  aloft  the  banner  white*  that  led  tSetcriom  hands  < 
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And  Dov  lilt  Itjt  that  banner  down*  and  on  her  knaat  sha  fUlsy 

As  mimory  all  the  happy  dreamt  of  early  youth  re<»lli. 

And  ail  are  atiUt  and  many  moved  with  envy  at  the  thoaghtj 

Hoir  maeb  of  wealth*  bow  mach  of  power,  her  courage  may  have  bought* 

Tbey  Ueten  for  her  oomiog  worde.     May  she  not  pray  to  stand 

The  flrit  of  honoured  counseUors  upon  the  kiQg's  right  hand  ?— 

May  the  not  win  a  lofty  place*  beside  her  own  wide  fame. 

And  stamp  upon  a  peasant  race  a  new  and  noble  name  ? — 

May  she  not  asic  broad  lands  and  gold  ?     But  hear  the  gentle  tone* 

That  floateth  like  an  angel  voice  towards  the  royal  throne  I 

*'  The  work  is  wrought«*tbe  glorious  strife  hath  passed  in  triumph  o*er— 

**  To  the  shelter  of  my  father  s  home  let  me  return  once  more !' 

There  was  silence  'neath  the  lofty  domo — the  silence  of  surprise ; 
Aad  now  the  murmur  of  applause  is  faintly  heard  to  rise- 
But  the  monarch  spake--''  It  may  not  be»  tbv  name  must  still  advance 
''  The  honour  and  the  happiness  of  this  fair  land  of  France  ; 
"  The  will  of  heaven  bath  chosen  thee  to  follow  one  bright  traokt 
**  Thou  wouldst  not  from  the  holy  work  turn  faint  and  weary  bade* 
Ask  not  for  this*  for  aught  beside  thou  cans*t  not  ask  too  soon« 
▲nd  let  the  king  that  thou  hast  crowned  grant  thee  some  fitting  boon*** 
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The  maiden  rose*  then  drooped  her  head  a  moment  on  her  breasif 
As  the  happy  vision  died  away  that  promised  peaoe  and  rest ; 
Then  lifting  up  her  kindling  evesi  while  flushed  her  cheek  agaln» 
Toe  ardour  of^  her  eager -mmdveettmed  oneo  more  ite  reiga  ;«* 
**  1  take  the  yoke***  the  maiden  said ;  «'  I  ask  not  peaoe  or  ease 
"  *Tiii  the  Almigfatv*  by  my  hand*  this  ehaokled  country  frees* 
''  Yet  will  I  claim  the  proffered  boon*  and  this  eball  give  mv  name 
*'  A  holier  and  a  purer  crown*  than  the  soldier's  bri^teet  nuiia. 

"  There  are  two  hamlets  far  away— ah  1  how  my  bosom  yearns* 
''And  fkileth  all  its  warrior  strength,  when  there  my  memory  tome  | 
**«  But  they  are  haltowed  in  my  heart*  as  by  a  holy  spell* 
**  For  there  mine  early  years  went  by*  and  there  my  kindred  dwelL 
**  Tbejare  a  peasant  people^  and  my  prayer*  oh  king*  efaall  be* 
*'  That  through  the  ages  yet  to  oome  that  people  shall  be  flrec 
"  Free  flrom  the  imposts*  that  stil^  reap  so  much  their  toil  hath  sown, 
*'  So  that  the  labour  of  their  hands  henoeforth  be  all  their  own/' 

The  boon  is  won*  and  every  heart  thrills  at  the  generous  deed* 

Aad  to  the  ransomed  villagee  the  happy  tidings  speed. 

Oh*  through  full  many  a  weary  day  of  terror  and  of  strife* 

The  maiden's  heart  must  there  have  turned*  as  to  a  upring  of  life* 

Their  memory  mtut  have  cheered  her  soul*  when  danger  darkened  ronadp 

And  been  companionship  within  a  prison's  lonelv  bound ; 

And  eren  in  death*  that  fearful  death*  that  reeebed  her  all  too  sooni 

M%ht  she  not  think  with  triumph  etili  npon  that  granted  boon  f , 
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Thjb  vesttk  of  the  trial  of  M'Nsughten, 
in  which  the.  prMonerV  plea  of  ii^aftity 
WM  8aece99fiii^  and  the.«xpecMiQtt'ttf 
some  ohange>iii'ith«-  law  bjrt  which  t»^ 
ciety  may  x«aei;^i\greatep  Becuritjf 
than  it  now  «ft>oy8  «gatiidt.4he  oiit^ 
rag#a  of  real  or  ,aupp4>8ed  InnatifOB^ 
hare  dnreoted  pubHc-  attention  with 
intense  ansietj  t»  -tha  subject  *  of  .in^ 
sanity  in  its. relation  ta  erininfkl  juria^ 

gr  udenoe*  Pociora  of  Uw  and  dmpitjf 
ave  been  busy. in  the^.8ti]dy>of'4he 
subject  andiby  theiii  the -moat'  oeiw 
fident  opinions  hftve  been>g!iven»  :as 
indeed  mght  be  expeoted  ;  forto<arragr 
syllogiams  4n  martial  erderis  as  easier 
and  pleeaanter  ittcupatioft-  ihaA  th^ 
exaonnaition  of  faota;  and  y«ur  adroit 
jurist  and  irrefragable  s<^ool-divma 
agree  nierTellonsfy  in* their' convictaon 
that  this  is  a  subject  on  which  they 
can  learn  U^tle  •  from  the  physician. 
The  M.D.S  in  their  turn  have,  each 
of  then^  hif  tl^oi^  4iiul  hia  9iri>,litlle 
array  of  faci^ :  leach  ia  positive*  a^umgh. 
and  qanb  ki*  righb'«enaugb;  fovrhe/ili. 
more^attive  inhiS'reoByibtienof'fair 
neigMMrtv^s^dootrine  being*  wren^  than' 
his  own  ahdg^ther 'right;  Keepi^rs  at 
Inimtic  a^^uttis  more '  ihaxi''  intTmi'f e 
that  they  nJbne  knoW  anything  about 
the  matter :  they  say  that  the  momeut 
a  man  become^  Adquttedly,iiMane,he  ia^ 
removed  from  tb/e  carA  of  the,genecal. 
practitionevi  4ad.  thi^  theji  »nd  nonft  bii^ 
they»  haveikfaB  oppoDtunity  -o^aeeing  and 
jud^ng  of  the  disease  ini  itd  adrimoed 
stages.  -  They  >m<^re  tbatt  intlmatift'  that 
eTerrman  fir' thdre '  or- 1^  nladf  and 
feel  It  a  "grtevbtd  wrong  tatbemsflres^ 
and  all  who  I^^^p  boarding-houses  for 
nervous  .patients,  that  any ,  p^efsons 
should  be,  allowed  to  jSeleet  theip  owp 
places  of  residenm  •irhiJia.;thBre/]0.,a(t< 
comnodatien.lelMragh  and  >totispta|«i 
suitable' •  te'<  all  ranks  'ttnd^  o6nditioiiS; 
Thos  we  retjeite  fri^mthetti  'rather 
classiilcatibn^  of  dlseks^ '  that!'  ahy  thipgf 
of  definition.  '  The  regular  physician 
is  a  little  ^ffended.  ai| 'being  J:'hus|<)is-,. 
regarded  by  1S^^  mad.  (teq^or  j ,  and  fee. 
plausibly  ^uggeat^.  thftt.ii»„:^wFOiia. 
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diseaaes  ai^<  eontiigious^' afkd  tiie  at- 
tendants in  audb  hospitals  and  infir- 
mariee  'apt  4o  become  thmnselves  In- 
sanci  %ty  th4  nuid  *  doctor  not  uftfre- 
qneatly  iraffectad^'in*  some  4iglit' de- 
gree wi^  the'  peculiar.  wiMa  of  each 
of  biir  patlexlts.  Itis/  ther  %hit,  alto- 
gether imMasible^'for -loe'  aourest- 
v}saa;ed  'Repuhlkaia  to  ^ist  thid  ibflu- 
eflcesof'1ihe'a6eleijr'«f''iv'Court;  and 
Bomtf  thieture<  bf  pnde  is^et  unnainral 
or  unbaeonriMig'inftiuidb  whose^  daUy 
associates' «re  kings,  and  queens,  and 
emperors.''''''''   ''''•'  -'^^   ■*  ''''^^  ■• 

Thtf'  ni^dball'm«b,<wfthin  the  last 
m'ontta  or  twb,  have  >publiafaM'<dDaens 
of  tf eafis«i»t>A'  maala^  an  ■  kMa  and 
dm«es.  One  of  the) 'most  tamest 
and  aealous  -of  the«i  is  Air.'  Qutlter 
RtambaNv  ^^M  ^^  uH'that  Ibi^  naay 
yearif  h^'haa«beeh  enguged  in* the 
trc(atmenft>  6f  •«he>>>1ifeaaie^L<thttt  -he 
has  <$«tetiatiy'  at'  hie  i"tniUe'>oiie 
or*  more  ipatMts/¥h«^<»r«'  alse^  hit 
oempttttiona  in>  kitr  walkavi'4MMhpatl6M» 
ai«d<  aDMttetnantai '  ¥Lt*  'RuMMl  4a  -  a 
phr^dtogisl^  ''and  lie^  hiS'^fthrottred  tile 
ChanceMor*  with  a  lett^  in  which  fee 
callBJon  hinrtokfgislaterott'lfaelliibject 
of  inaa«lty/%itb-'expnatf'refcl*enoe't» 
pbratielo|ytJL4(iBolene^  the'  tr«lli»  *f 
wMch  he^regnrdh  a0»nowtestaibHahed. 
It  tap^aril^thAt  wtien'  iMr;'  'Quilter 
RwbmU  iniidied'  ikiiiiiy<ye4rt  ago  hi 
Beihlemi  he<:was  tod^^to-^^teat'die  do«- 
trkMe  oftbe  «r«nielog49t»iby)4ii-«ca^ 
mination"  of '4h«  Head^'  thereJ  -If, 
thought heiUhetch^  tfnf thing'tmora- 
nl«l<  c««fbrmiKtiottir'«a'  cdaneeM  iKdi 
notuMift^sbosilkm,  th^heada  of*  those 
who4e> Males' are: -ofF-  will  be  tb«  merst 
likely-  t(>''aho#  'k)^'se>.id  aettlQ'  the 
poin^  he  t«e^  )eigfelK^'portf«lli^»f  pa^ 
tienta  •  laiboiitiiig  vmaer  ^  *  Ipedfie'  fame 
of  ittaamly.  <<  Jn'««^rf'^lni«aiacei'«hi» 
partieutAir  •flatft%'«rfltlie''  dMue'  iras 
wt^kt^ikt'ttk'plailtilf 'i»  li&  'hMd^tsT  \h 
th^^pkysldians^ibtfbksi^'  **'Wei4]Mve  not 
ailftiubtiof  i^;*&9'W«  %i^ll<M^i}w'Mefe« 
gly^le^of  iM  ph;slisIiMtf»-'boM>ki>t5 
b^  kbe<ntile<y  imd^ypheiikBtoi '  -  ^Hr^ 
RtiinhHH  t^l^  th««lutfie«lloir  tal  tiielre 
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^  A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Chtocellor  upon  Insanity.    By'J.  X}.  Bumball,  Ksq, 
London:  Churchill,  1843. 
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eriminal  lte$p(msiHUty  ofihe  /jwane. 


<27 


oTight  not  to  have  been  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  knowing  how  to  deal  with 
the  case  that  lately  occupied  public 
attention.  Phrenologist  and  philoso- 
pher! he  detects  the  origin  of  the 
mistake  of  our  ju(]^»e»>  and  juries  ^in 
oecBsioDally^<ac(|«ttling  ifisanofOrifltt* 
nak ;  il  arises  fro»  popular  tlangus^^ 
which  speaks  oiT.  ^  at  .mind  diseased^*' 
and  not  «f  portiona  of  thetemn  eacittflL 
Mr.  RuaibaU  d^finer  iiulinity  ^ioibe 
*'  the  ezdleBMnt^f  any  of  rtlM  .mental 
facukiee  beyond  •  the  control  of.  the 
remainder.*'  We  aret  aot'Oispoaad  to 
refuse  the  practical  inlbrmlttioa  Mr. 
Rumball  gives-  u3  in  »thie  ■  definition^ 
although  it  is  plainly  insvAeianl  to  iiv 
elude  every  eftse»  4ead.  seems. vholly 
inapplicable  to  the  early  stagestof  me** 
lancholy  madaets,  ihe  mosA  .daoger^us 
andineumbkofall  t .  .on  the^oontmryv 
we  think  the  absenee  ol'SelfVooiitro^j 
which  is  perhaps  the  leading  lealitre 
in  every  kiad  of  iasanity,  not. ill  ex* 
pressed^  and  that  it  has  boaa  strangely 
omitted  by.  most  of  .4bose  <who  have- 
undertaken  to  define  the  disease*  ^The 
fa^i  of  .delusioii.  b  in.  geqeiyslialated  «s 
the  one  iassparaUe  eJbeffaoterr.o£  in^ 
eaaiiy*  iReoentJmvest%atlon'aeeme«io 
provci  however*  that  inasairty^inay.eavt 
^hereoiodelusion  can  be  detoejb^d  v  an^ 
agaby  the  existeooe  of  delusioi^  alone 
is  inauffioient .  as  Ar.  ipstn  >  as  .  Is  plaialjr 
ahown  bf  siaahi.  easea^iAS/tbatr  .of 
Nicolaiy  where  $}ietdaki4iQ&;«aarpe(r>' 
feet,  was  of  very  ^ei|ii«iit..  reent'* 
renoe»  and  Ihe  |vitieQilahad<  aU.ihis 
powers  of  judgment  undisturbed^  wad* 
under  the  most  entire /OontroUr  ,  Mr* 
RumbaUf  faoweter*  .baa  donO'  soom* 
thing  in  bis  little  pamjphlel^  if.  not  J0 
sugi^Mtiiig  ateatf  yet.iA*  shoving:  the 
insuffioiaaeyiof  fonneff.definiitieiiia  and 
descr^y|ioa««.  Hia  own  defimti«n  is* 
however*  not  m  sound  aaii»H9ii|d<  at 
first  appear ;  for»  as  his^eomment  proves^ 
his  laaguage^unJlMoUIyi  tajbis  own  mind 
ezpreasea  the  •  theories  9fi  •  Iba  phreno** 
lo§pst»  and  ea^  faculty  of  tW.^mJlid 
is  with  tbME  independent  ^of  tbeirest. 
M<Naugbten».he  ^fh  ia  undoubtedly* 
mad,  bu^  not  the  less  responsible  as  hia 
d'ei(rac/«oen€»f  iaonimpaired.  **  The  laffr 
decUres  thatimrannity  shall  beextended 
to  acts  that  flow  from  a  delvsion^  but 
it  does  not  see  that  beoause  ^.lUf^  baa 
an  insane  idea  that  the  Tories  perse- 
cute him*  his  destructiveness  is  not 
therefore  necessarily  diseased :  it  does 
not  know  that  although  in  comparing 


his  excited  feelings  with  the  remainder 
reason  staggers  and  sinks  abashed; 
he  can  nevertheless  compare  all  the 
healthy  feelings  of  his  mind  with  each 
other  as  accurately  as  any  other  man. 
•  #  . '  .  •  • '  rf  •  No  longer 
letthafaM'tliistalie  bi»  committed  of 
e>owiDig'a.'healthyi  feeliMr  beoause 
sone'Maiher  onaiis  diseas<ed«  ag  veell 
mig^  tdl  thi'  tbWMnimrn  regiment-^ 
aU  the^tefAbmm^afemmwdiy he  hM 
ifrnponmbh^  beeauge  'n  eMUaH  mMi 
hki  mad  t>r  i»  inMir  dhtei."  Dr. 
Rumball  isao^  satisfied  of'  this  that  he 
19^  willing' Uy  leave  the  mattei*  to  a  class 
of  'pereona  who  mint,  he  seems  to 
thiakV  be  the  best  Judges^  the  matter. 
We  tnmscribe;  Kmt  the  amaaement  of 
o«r  readers^  a 'passage  wbioh  it  would 
\m  'Wijtist  to  the  '^Nmcki  gentleman 
wiM,  ba>itTemMibet««^  is  writing  for 
tli^^  instrnctfon'  of  the  Ohaiioellor  of 
EiffUmd'On  the  sabjebt*  of  w^icAi  he 
writes,  to  give  in  any  words  but  his 
own '.^'^ii^aiaft'im^i!  (said  Milton,) 


Ir 


fit 


fttaamen^  Uftnkjindikou^hfiw:* 


I  J.  ♦  •• .  I 


■  I   '  > 


^  '*^Pilithis't:o  this  test,  toy  Lord ;  send 
a'etoMtftteeof 't>hiin  sensible  men-^not 
pliytieiflxiB,  whose  mlhds  are  stilt  the 
rapositorv' of* -wovn-ent  hypotheses,  but 
sovnd  judgific  men,  without  prmoittce ; 
s^d  them  to  the^  wards  of  Hanwell,  Beth« 
lei%  fsd  Stl^ttke  4  i  let.^^  worst  cases 
ther^  of  partial  insanity  be  selected,  and 
if  destructiveness  be  not  diseased,  if  a 
craving  for  blood  be  not  the  thirst  that 
is  upon  them,  if  tattered  rags,  blas- 
phemy, «nd  vlbleuee,  attest  not  the  ex- 
dMknent} of ' theeilmtvol<ett8 Ittpiilse ;  if 
they  be  jeassseiioartial,  not  general 
insanity ;  if  •  there  oe  any  green  enrtain 
of,  YepQie-  la  tl^..mind».and  all  be  not 
<;50und.  and.  fury^  signifying  nothing,' 
let  eac{|[  and  all  pe  .asked,  what  any  man 
sbopld  8uffer>-.w1iat  they  themselves 
shotild  deserve,  should  they  attempt  to 
take  away  humati  Hife  f  And  with  one 
voice  tbey  will  all,  without  exception — 
A&&,ery^DeathI  Death!  Death!  There 
hapij^nu^  beiiere'and  there  a  wretch, 
who  >  baa  brongbt  into  hia  asylum  the 
pertersioaaqf  earJi^fwiokedness ;  a  man, 
perhapSiWho,  oon^idered  sane  by  others, 
anfl  l^hinking  himself  so,  gru(](ged  the  in- 
fringemeqt  of  his  liberty^    which   the 

Eubnc  gathering  up  of  Inaividual  rights 
ad  seemed  to  Inflict ;  one  who  would 
ever  like  in  bis  own  person  to  work  out 
the  wild  justice  of  revenge ;  a  savage 
among  the  civillzed*-a  brute  amonr 
men;  one  who  deifies  selfishness  and 
ualls  it  freedom*    There  may  be  found 
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.QrimtmMt  JttopamiWIfty  if  <iU  Jmt&HM, 
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tera  nd  tlwr»  ona  of  this  ctati*  wfao« 
wronged  or  not,  would  like  to  plange 
the  knife  into  his  enemj'B  heart^-and  bo 
may  tell  you  so.  But  he,  my  lord,  was 
mad  from  birth — a  moral  lunatic,  whom 
the  law  does  not  recognise,  but  phreno- 
logy does — one  who  should  have  been 
cared  for  from  the  first ;  for  he  is  but  an 
hieamation  of  the  sins  of  his  forefathers 
from  *  the  third  and  fourth  generation ;' 
and  bis  iraimlses  are  no  more  insane 
now,  than  tney  ever  were.  But  let  the 
dreamer  of  dreams,  the  aeer  of  vieiona, 
the  fancied  king,  the  demi-god;  let 
those  who  'fancy  the  world  a  stage, 
themselves  poor  players ;'  or,  let  those 
who  imagine  the  hate  they  mourn,  reject 
the  love  they  covet,  suspect  the  friend 
who  serves,  and  love  the  foe  that  robs 
them : — let  all  such  as  revel  in  ideal 
wealth,  or  sink  under  fancied  wnmg^, 
who  'deny  their  parents  and  refuse 
their  names,'  weep  for  children  whteh 
were  not,  and  despise  those  which  are ; 
let  one  and  allyof  whatever  shade  of  mad- 
ness— not  destructive  not  universal — be 
asked  the  simple  question,  what  does  he 
deserve  who  murders  ?  and  again,  I 
say,  the  cry  would  be — Death  to  the 
traitor  1  Death!  My  lord,  they  all 
know  right  from  wrong,  where  any 
faculty  is  concerned,  not  maddened  by 
disease;  they  C4in  all  converse  most 
truly  upon  all  affairs,  not  seen  through 
the  darkened  glass  of  their  own  delu- 
sions. How  cleverly  yon  lunatic  who 
thinks  himself  an  emperor^  will  teach 
you  the  cunning  of  his  craft ;  and  with 
what  accuracy  will  he  who  fancies  Gol- 
conda's  mines  his  ov.n,  tell  you  the  prices 
of  his  daily  food«  and  the  cheapest  mar- 
ket for  its  purchase.  Ask  yonder  mope, 
who  mourns  the  dead,  to  talk  to  you  of 
war,  and  if  he  have  been  a  soldier,  he 
will  tell^ 

**  *  Ofmoflng  accidents  hy  flood  and  Held. 
Of  bsirbrradih  'ica|>n  i'  tne  tmninent  deadly 
bnacb,* 

give  you  each  cb-cumstance  in  most  cor- 
rect detail,  and  act  the  soldier  over 
again,  with  as  much  trnth  as  though  his 
mind  had  never  *  toppled  o'er.'  Talk  to 
all  upon  any  subject  but  that  on  which 
they  are  cracked — 

*-  *  Twice  nny  ahapD  bnt  that 
4fid  thdr  flrai  nervet  will  never  Ueaiblr«' 

but  they  will  prove  themselves  to  be  as 
sound,  as  natural,  as  conscious  of  right 
and  wrong,  as  the  healthiest  mind 
amongst  us.  But  again,  I  shall  be  told 
that  the  law  recognises  this ;  and  again 


I  msk,  doM  it  net  open  it?  Was  k 
proved,  or  attempted  to  be  prowd,  thU 
u  Bellingham,  Uie  desire  to  take  life  wm 
an  uncontrollable  passion  ?  was  he  lashed 
on  by  a  fury  that  would  be  satisfied  with 
nothmg  but  a  human  sacrifice  ?  or,  did 
he  not  coolly  and  rationally,  out  of  his 
evil  heart,  revengefully  determine  tore- 
dress  his  own  wrongs  ?  did  he  not  seek 
the  life  of  his  oppressor ;  (and,  altluMigh 
ke  found  it  not,  did  he  not  shoot  one  of 
the  party,  and  thatita  head,)  and  aU  this 
undier  the  ordinary  motives  which  iaflo- 
ence  malicious  men  ?  Was  Oxford 
labouring  under  a  delusion,  terminating 
in  homicidal  climax  ?  did  he  even  pretend 
to  be  so  ?  was  he,  or  was  he  not,  per- 
fectly aware  that  wron^ully  to  kill,  was 
muraer ;  that,  in  shooting  at  the  qneea, 
he  attempted  murder  ;  and  did  he  deny, 
does  he  now  deny,  that,  in  the  prtsent 
state  of  the  law,  ho  who  attempts  to 
jBorder  should  be  hung  ?  Save  ajid  ex- 
cept the  paltry  desire  for  notoriety  or 
bread,  had  Bean  any  one  juhtification 
for  his  real  or  pretended  villainy  ?  And 
although  M*Naughten  is  undoubtedly 
mad,  ask  him  now — now  that  the  fear  of 
death  is  not  before  bis  eyes — and  if  he 
tell  you  that  in  shooting  Mr.  Pnimmond, 
or  in  fancying  that  he  bad  ahot  Sir  II. 
Peel,  he  believes  that  ht  was  jnUificd; 
that  he  did  not  know  it  woold  bo  mar- 
der,  and,  as  such,  deserve  its  recom- 
pense; then — I  know  nothing  i>f  in- 
sanity ! !"  ^ 

To  traMcribe  tliii  strangopMigt 
and  one  more  strange  ikas  never  been 
written  since  Blackmore  wrote — ^'to 
the  rumble  of  his  chariot-wheels*'** 
would  seem  to  be  enough.  That 
when  the  guilt  of  an*  admitted  mad- 
man is  the  qiiestioBy  the  opiojon  of 
other  lunaties  should  be  taken  to 
guide  that  of  the  sane  porttea  of 
society,  is  going  pretty  far ;  but  Jdr« 
Rumbail  goes  farther,  withoiit,  it 
seems,  faring  worse,  in  appealing  to  the 
madman  himself.  Does  Mr.  Rumbail 
not  know,  that  insane  persons  have  ac- 
cused themselves  of  crimes  of  which  it 
was  not  possible  they  should  beguiltj— 
unmarried  women,  for  instance*  of 
baring  murdered  tbev  husbanda? 
Does  he  not  know  that  there  bare  been 
and  are  every  day  eases  such  aa  Cow- 
per^s,  in  which  the  very  tendenieet  oi 
the  insane  man*s  diseased  conseienoe 
would  demand  punishment?  and,  the 
more  extreme  the  punishment,  the  more 


•  M'Kanghten  is  undoubtedly  mad. — Rumbafft  iMttr. 
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likalj  would  it  be  to  appease  the  re* 
morse  for  imaginary  orimes  ?  The 
same  excited  imagination  that  has 
traosfBrred  the  guilt  of  others  to  itself 
— ^that  has  identified  itself  with  the 
person  and  circumstances  of  some 
character  in  sacred  or  profane  his- 
torjy  will  demand  to  act  out  the  whole 
mystery.  A  man  discovers  in  the 
letters  of  his  name»  or  the  date  of  his 
btrth»  or  the  number  of  his  house, 
some  connection  with  the  mystical 
numbers  in  the  Apooalypse ;  he  finds 
that  he  is  Judas,  or  the  Man  of  Sin, 
or  Jonas ;  and  his  sense  of  moral  fit- 
ness and  the  proper  order  of  things 
demands  that  his  fate  shall  he  in  strict 
correspondence  with  theirs.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  while  the  in- 
sanity lasts  in  such  cases  as  we  have 
imagined,  that  the  reply  of  the  insane 
criminal  to  the  mad  doctor's  question 
vould  be,  **£kaik  to  the  trakor/  Deaih ;" 
as  little  doubt,  we  fancy,  that  an  as- 
semblage of  lunatics  selected  from 
those  whose  dettructireness  is  uninjured, 
would  echo  the  maniac  cry ; — but  is 
Mr.  Bumball  quite  in  earnest  in  bis 
proposal?      Are  the  iiisaoe  the  best 


judges  of  the  most  delicate  question 
of  morals  that  has  ever  embarrassed 
the  legislator  and  the  judge?  On 
what  other  subject  would  Mr.  Rum- 
ball  ask  or  receive  their  advice  ?  and 
does  Mr.  Rumbali  imagine,  that  were 
the  question  submitted  to  them — not 
of  "  Death  to  the  traitor,  death,'*  but 
of  some  punishment,  requiring,  from 
him  who  would  uuderst&nd  its  (effects, 
something  addressed  more  to  the  in* 
tellect  and  less  to  the  imagination  than 
that  indefinite  abstractions-death,  that 
he  would  find  the  same  unanimity  in 
his  multitude  of  counsellors  ?  We  do 
not  quite  understand  Mr.  Rumbali,  or 
he  has  forgotten  himself,  when  in 
spite  of  this  advice  he  recommends  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment — a  pro* 
portion  in  which  we  are  strongly  in- 
clined, with  scarcely  an  exception,  to 
concur. 

We  must  not  allow  Surgeon  Rum- 
ball  to  mislead  us  from  the  main  sub- 
ject of  our  article,  and  we  therefore! 
instead  of  discussing  them,  transcribe 
in  a  note  a  few  sentences  of  bis  pam- 
phlet, which  are,  for  one  reason  or 
other,  worth  preservation.^ 


*  *'  Even  right-thinking  men  have  undervalued  the  power  of  steady  and  long. 
continued  exercUe  of  any  particular  feeling  to  increas§  the  size  of  that  portion  oj 
hrmm  which  is  its  agent.  The  organ  of  veneration  will  grow,  if  excited  by  long  and 
ragpiar  devotional  exercise,  such  as  prayer.  Ideality  will  rapidly  increase  in  the 
heads  of  artists  and  poets — ^in  Keany  Meadows  it  has  so  grown.  Intellectual 
exercise  enlarges  the  forehead  even  of  the  individual ;  this  descends  to  his  children; 
and  a  genuine  Cambridge  man — a  mathematician,  not  in  name  merely,  but  in  prac- 
tice—>may  be  distinguished  from  an  Oxford,  or  classical  man."  .... 
**  We  may,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  consider  the  following  hypothesis  as  explaining 
the  proximate  cause  of  insanity. 

**  Whatever  be  the  exciting  cause,  an  increased  impetus  is  given  to  the  blood  in  the 
cranium;  in  children,  whilst  the  skull  is  separated,  and  yields  with  ease,  very  little 
miechief  follows ;  but  even  if  the  pressure  be  greater  than  can  be  accommodated, 
insanity  does  not  ensue.  From  the  activity  of  life  in  childhood,  inflammation  is 
readily  produced,  and  water  in  the  brain  the  consequence.  An  attempt  is  made  by 
nature  to  relieve  congestion,  bv  unloading  the  vessels,  but  the  remedy  is  often 
worse  than  the  disease,  and  death,  too  frequently,  ends  the  scene.  In  old  age  the 
powers  flag ;  a  diminution,  not  increase,  of  power  occurs,  and  this  is  not  an  excit- 
ing cause  of  insanity.  In  middle  age,  mental  action  and  cerebral  labour  may  go  on 
with  safety  within  certain  limits :  but  when  sudden  or  durable  pain  in  the  head, 
premonishes  danger — keep  this  going,  and  the  pressure  of  the  brain,  or  some 
portioB  of  it,  upon  the  inner  table  of  the  skull,  produces  absorption  of  the  bone  : 
fncreaee  of  power,  and  change  of  disposition  wUl  follow,  according  as  the  organs 
esenBsed  ara,  or  are  not,  naturally  promment. 

**  Bat  if  tiie  excitement  be  sudden  and  violent,  inasmuch  as  the  adult  skull  is 
dovetailed  together,  and  cannot  yield,  so  must  the  brain  suffer,  more  or  less, 
of  functional,  or  organic  derangement,  and  that  state  which  I  have  described  as 
constituting  the  essence  of  insanity  follows.  Precisely  the  same  thing  occurs  in 
long-continued  fatigue  of  an  organ.  A  tired  faculty  will  sleep,  a  distressed  one 
cannot ;  absorption  of  bone  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  brain*s  pressure ;  more 
room  is  required,  bat  not  obtained — structural  disorganisation  is  the  result,  and 
insaoity  established.  In  all  its  stages,  then,  insanity  is  a  corporeal  disease,  pro- 
duced mdifferently  by  mental  or  physical  causes,  and  the  remedy  for  it  may  be 
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The  language  of  the  English  jurists 
on  the  subject  of  insanity  as  taking 
away  the  responsibility  for  crime>  is 
on  the  whole  humane.  A  defective  or 
vitiated  understanding,  say  fhey>  ex- 
cuses from  the  guilt  of  crime.  Idiots 
and  lunatics  are  not  chargeable  for 
their  acts  when  committed  under  these 
incapacities.  A  man  who  becomes  in- 
sane after  the  commission  of  a  crime 
Ought  not  to  be  arraigned  for  it,  be* 
cause  he  is  not  able  to  plead  with  the 
caution  he  ought.  If  after  pleading 
he  becomes  mad  he  shall  not  be  tried, 
for  how  can  he  make  his  defence  ?  If, 
after  he  be  tried,  and  found  guilty,  he 
lose  hb  senses  before  judgment,  judg- 
ment shall  not  be  pronounced,  and  if 
after  judgment  he  becomes  of  non-sane 
memory,  execution  shall  be  stayed; 
for  peradventure,  says  the  humanity  of 
the  English  law,  had  the  prisoner  been 
of  sound  memory  he  might  have  alleged 
something  in  stay  of  judgment  or  ex- 
ecution. 


Such  is  the  langva^  of  BlackstOM 
translating  the  earlier  authorities. 
A  foreigner,  readinff  the  oraeukr 
passages  from  our  old  writers,  which 
tell  us,  that  ^  the  execution  of  ao 
offender  is  for  example*  v^  pma  ad 
paucos,  metus  ad  amnes  pervemai ;  bat 
so  it  is  not  when  a  madman  is  execu- 
ted ;  but  should  be  a  miserable  speo> 
tacle,  both  against  law*  and  of  extrene 
inhumanity  and  cruelty,  and  can  be  no 
example  to  others,*'  would  be  surprised 
to  learn,  that  whenever  the  defence 
of  insanity  had  been  attempted  in 
England,  until  after  the  trial  of  Hat- 
field for  shooting  At  the  king  in  the 
year  1800,  the  ^ea  had  been  almost 
uniformly  unsucoetsful.*  Any  dream- 
stance  exhibiting  an  intentioa  of  com- 
mitting the  act  with  which  the  Innatie 
was  charged,  or  of  coooealiog  the  act 
when  committed,  was  seised  iqpon  as 
proof  that  the  man,  however  incapa- 
Ole  of  conducting  himself  in  the  oHi- 
nary  conduct  of  life,  had  mrthod  ia 


equally  moral  or  material ;  it  is  to  be  pitied,  not  punished ;  unlets,  indeed, 
ment  can  prevent.  Now,  I  fully  a^^ree  with  my  Lord  Brougham,  thai  llien  art 
people  of  irritable  fancy,  who  imagine  a  wrong,  and  hug  a  delnsioo,  ae  aMa  tmakt, 
from  very  idleness — 


'  Mfhot  vbffiiiorariilbi 


And  all  that  is  necessary  to  cure  them  b  to  excite  their  volitioB  by  new  olijeaU :  U» 
remove  them  from  all  morbid  associations,  and  to  force  mental  exertioa  li 
ehanneb.  Daily  labour  b  an  excellent  preservative,  and  ia  some  instaaw 
who  have  witnessed  the  insidious  and  unretitted  advance  of  the  disease,  have 
that  punbhment,  though  it  might  not  cure,  would  prevent.  From  the  whole  of  th« 
above,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  hy^ro. 

Eathy  in  other  dbeases,  in  insanity  its  effects  ought  to  be  of  the  most  beat 
ind.    That  medical  treatment  has,  up  to  this  time,  been  purely  empirical,  all 
allow,  who  have  studied  the  matter ;  from  bark  to  laodanum,  btisters  to  oal 
all  has  been  empirical,  without  the  sKgfateet  preteasioa  to  sdeoees  aad,  as  a 
sequence,  insanity  still  remains  a  by- word  and  a  reproach— the  trae 
medieomm.     Change  of  scene,   a  removal  from  home — ^wbere  every 
watchfulness  b  construed  into  impertinence,  every  aeeessary  restrict  a  t^ 
assumption,  every  word  of  advice  a  reproach    b,  above  all,  the  oae  tUi^ 
Half  the  exbting  incurable  lunatics  have  been  tortured  into  their  laaa 
dition,  by  that  blind  affection  which  refused  to  part  with  them,  until  the 
too  firmly  fixed  to  be  eradicated." 

*  It  would  be  too  much,  however,  to  infer  firom  thb,  that  the  humanity  ^ 
the  old  law-books  claim  for  English  law,  was  a  mockery.    The  records  eff 
defence  are  but  few.     Thb  arose  from  a  chanre  in  the  praetiee  as  to  As  " 
the  unhappy  class  of  persons  whose  respoasibilitles  we  are  disrasiia^ 
b  that,  properlv  speaking,  they  were  but  seldom  tried.    The  old  pf^ 
by  inspectton  of  the  judge ;  and  on  his  oerlifyiag  the  fact  of  klioCcy  or 
the  king's  pardon  was  granted     Then   eame   inquests   of  aAee,    fiad 
fact.     A  case  b  mentioned  in  the  year  books,  as  oocorrinr  in  Edward  tW 
reign,  where  it  bein|r  found  by  inquest  that  a  lunatic  killed  a  oum,  the  Id 
doned  him.     In  a  suosequcnt  case,  a  madman  was  indicted  for  the  murdfr 
men ;  the  judge  would  not  allow  him  to  be  arraigned  ;  he  was  coafiaed  ia 
and  pardoned  by  the  king.     The  probability  seems  to  be,  that  al  fin* 
were  sent  to  juries,  except  when  on  In^Mction  the  judge  doalbled  the 
Insanity. 
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his  madneto^  ^M^  ^«i»  tM  phrlOldf  and 
he  wai<  iin8plil<iii»1y  ^ecflf^.  -  i^he 
utter  idiot 'and*  Me  raVitifi  madn^ui 
alone  hod  fhe^iig1«t^tiiohani«d<'^f''te- 
cajVe.  -  '•*    ''*''**  '♦'^'       '^•i'-    '  f'    '•'"*' 

lA  tk*eii»ottJ  "tlm6nete^\v^''ti6t'%8. 
tened^  'fd  «a^  iV'^MeHiiie.^'  ^'Atf 'ftfAlttt 
oi«»a'madMMf'^o»^altyriiple4  tb^  Itfe 
of  the4f$iig*:wti9>tb^  i(kbj«k  bf  ca^l 
l^ttiiidlraidnt'H  afrd'^v%ti'^h^  tb«  tlh- 

was*  th€F  flanbtltyof  .tfc(B'Miig'»"|^«»Bt»i, 
iiT  ^he  pi^dawfy'  ^'tli^fJold'  l«Wy<»%, 
thaV^lhey  «en«fed*  tH^hprttealidn 'In 
this  cas^r  a  iiikj{{ttl>'#lj3<4  th^^held 
good  itt'^Tery  V>lhe«ui.iltf/kr  mk  'fittit 
re^m  rMmetU'siit^.  "Ko^Miid  tlify, 
oldstattCf^s  AaV^tkrflA^dfheoffMie-^ 
attd  thes^  MhiM  d«  HOtlti  i^strmlce 
any  lek(«^|ftK>ti  lit  fbioWu'or  thi^  ikifatit  or 
the iiikHi^. "^  ''WhengdOd^scMinei'Blo^j 
and  With'  dMlteuh3i"tn«lMb)i«d  w^r'  this 
poor  l)edtatt»yiit^Rd'hoiVritoAt>h'by  ite 
own  itrength,  btit  hskl  YoaiPiilil  ifself'^f 
the  langiia^  of  the'staf(tM?e>'Iawi  «id 
the  lunatic  was,  after  a  strugg^le,  de- 
termined to  be  incapable  of  oommittinff 
ihat4leseBi|^n.'oC'lMgh'tr<e«9oa  v^ch 
«oiiMiis  mdmagm^g'  ito  death  /«f  the/ 
kingy  a»  MngiiAo^fMibfejof  immgimag* 
at  all.    A  statute  of  Henrj  the  Eighth 
enacted^  that  if  a  person  shouid«o«tr> 
mit  high  treason  when  sane,  khd  kltthr 
•ecasalldn  orHionfeasioiktheratf  ahoald» 
Ml  t6  'madtresr;  th^^tramntaiighl-be 
tried  in  his  vbseflHbe;  sM^the 
suffer  tA  H  !rt'1riu!'beert 'ofnei^'rt 
mind  4pd*pei^8ohalIy  aijraigned.     The*' 
same  statute  eqact^d/ that  any  person., 
attainted  of  l^igb  treason  who  aftern  . 
wards  fell  t6. madness  .8lu>uld»  not- 
withstaiidttfsueh  madness  ffuffw.exe*.  • 
•tttitMift  ^\- 

hi  tht  ^0Mi9  of-  iirarder,  ihepriiw 
dple  6f  the' ^fihgKsir  law  was-u^VSi* 
for  nft.  -^  As  an  exctitotldn  the  -pfef  ' 
of  insanity  Vas  doiibnuflyandvery" 
reluctantly  admitted;   either  by  t6e 
ja^QM  who. had  to. direct  the  ^dmi* 
nistnition  of  the  Jaw»  or  the  juries  who 
ha4  ti».del«imiinfttho«fiile  of  the  shed* 
di0  ef  humiui  Uood.   *  Th*  grovacl  en 
whiA  tli»  inMDe  man  ^ves*  spared  was 
eearMiT  in  theix'  r^eetiiiigs  frefcuedto 
his  b^m  an  trnconscicms^fnr  InvdHm- 
tary  Jsg^^t./ "  Madness,  said "  they^ 
adopting  a  phrase  firom  the  civil  law 
— ^bT  punishment — "  Furtosus  furore 
puaUur,**    Still  this  mysterious  inilic* 
tion  of  divine -punishment  for  some 
trnknown  crime  scarcely  satisfied  them ; 
Vol.  XXL.No.  125. 


^an^*'  thiiy-'inanlfbstly  •  i^etled  every 
'iinstan<5tf  #h§re''a  ^iminkl<«Bca|^  on 
'  suifr  l^otthds.--  ' 'Hate»'Wh<y  iregafded 
' hfnUkn'pfurilshnmtits'  as  to^  be^eter- 

min^d  ^y  donsideHltkMS  of  expedieticy, 
'  aiVi  thet'^foi'e;  in'  <d^e^ene  ag;et'«nd 

slater;  t»l)^  set 'higher  or '  lower,  ac- 
'tHvRlTn^'to'th^  ^jdlfeddei of  the  iUte 

kntf  Wifliddm  i)f  th^iaWgivvir/t^egarded 
'tm  <;rim&  <yr >>mtit^t«i»'as'^rftfeliing^lhe 
'bnlJ:'e*efept!btkJ-'^'    '» '  "'  *"  •  "'^^■•■• 

:  "•''tn'tftT/caSe  of'iinii^ei»;^'  fc^-says, 
•''«^nifei^6'  sefeta^  tir  »<)'  d  Jitetitje  WW^Ha- 
tiort, ;if 'ittift  '^jp  %irfi  mrfuMriiV'^y^t?  at 
•leatt'by^  general' •divinei  ia^  ffiven  to 
mUrinumliiiidt(4>^«uui»diz^  6k:);-.«nd.,al- 
ttlongh  I  dounotideiiy  that  th^tsnpr^^e 

?Uy  A>Cth«  ppqi(|limen^,  ^.%  di^tD  Cam, 


t,  oi^^ake'a , , 

upon  fftiki!  ^d  ^el^Htjr  M^^ijif»«to<ies ; 

and  upon  great  occasions.*' 


•  I  J    1. 


^  '  In  the  case  then  of  murder,  accord- 
ing to  .the  jiot^  44:  our  oJLd.  jnri^  ^e 
p>ru>cipte,ofjpupishmentappe^rs  ^have 
beeqi.jwtrilMitienrfand'  Qptt  simpler  or 
principally  the  prevAotiefll^iOSiorima.; 
and  tbeimeaflore  of  punishment  was  not 
Ihft  fo'SMiety  to  determine.     Not  to 
pnaish  the  muvderer^was  l^tinicif?  4tie 
goik  <  9ii^  dfatobedleBee.  ton  the  ^  divine 
>  llrw.    ■  Inimityii  lihe  iafaiidyy  Eii^ht  ^ 
giv^tf  m  evidetioo'as  a  dirftoee^TJbtittke 
mfkixt  over*  s^en  j4»§  tAd,  'If  be 
exhibited  Iht^ig^nce  enough  toshbw 
that  he  understood  ihe. nature  of  the 
a^t  he.wft3  conunitiiiigi  was  i'esponsi- 
bleibv -crime  ;  an4  Lord  Hal^»  having 
first  explMned  the  state  i>f  the  law 
with  respect- to  infimoy,  .saysp  ibat  the 
Wst-teet  be  oan  imagine  isthe^tber 
ce^e    H  '  itik^^Sn^h'  -  a  veraan   ea 
liKbouring  und^' lAekndhely  dislem- 
7>er,    h|ith'   yet"  drdinartly    As  gfeat 
vnderstandingj   as  ordinarily  a  child 
of  fourteen  .years  hath|  is  such  a  per- 
son as.  mey  be  g^ty  of  treason  or 
felony#'!.  .  We  traDSOtibe   the  words 
beoause  it  is  plain  that  this  test  of 
Hftle'a  iutf-led  to  the  langvege  used 
by  j  ud^f  \fk  stating  the  law  to  jorias, 
and  which  15  the  subject  of  sb  mnoh 
cpmphdnt   by  Lord    Brougham,  and 
others./' Generally^  says  LordBroug- 
bamf  'Hhe  ju^sinformedjuriesthat^in 
order  to  m^e  a  man  responsible*  he 
most  be  capable  of  knowmg  right  from 
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wrong.  AgaiOi  some  of  them  said  a 
man  most  be  capable  of  distinguishing 
between  good  and  evil — a  most  difB« 
calt  thing  for  many  to  do.  Then  came 
a  third  distinction, '  a  man  must  know 
what  is  proper  or  wicked.' "  The 
chapter  in  Lord  Hale*s  History  of  the 
Pleas  of  the  Crown,  immediately  pre- 
ceding that  on  **  idiocy,  madness,  and 
lunacy,"  is  "  on  the  defect  of  infancy 
and  nonage,"  and  in  it  he  quotes  the 
language  of  old  entries,  which,  com- 

?ared  with  our  last  citation  from 
lale,  fixes  what  was  the  meaning 
of  the  judges,  in  the  use  of  the  words 
"  good  and  evil,"  when  they  were  ap- 
plying the  test  suggested  by  him.*  He 
gives  the  proper  form  of  the  finding  of 
a  coroner's  jury,  who  acquit  a  pri- 
soner on  the  ground  of  insanity,  or  of 
nonage — "  Juratores,  &c.,  dicunt  quod 
A.  B.  dum  non  fuit  compos  mentis, 
or  dum  fuit  infra  atatem  di^cretioniSf 
nee  scivit  discernere  inter  bonum  et 
malum  "^  The  phrase  *'  distinguishing 
between  good  and  evil,"  has  been  fallen 
out  with  by  several  writers,  as  for 
instance  Mr.  Ray,  an  American,  whose 
work  on  insanity  has  been  reprinted  in 
this  country.  It  ought  not  to  have 
presented  as  much  difficulty  as  it  seems 
to  have  done,  as  it  is  the  familiar 
Scripture  expression  to  denote  what, 
with  reference  to  this  very  thouffht, 
was  called  the  age  of  discretion^  when 
infancy  was  at  an  end.  In  Deute- 
ronomy i.  39 — '<  Little  ones  and  chil- 
dren which  had  no  knowledge  between 
good  and  evil."  The  second  childhood 
of  old  age  is  in  the  same  way  expressed 
— "  I  am  this  day  fourscore  years  old, 
and  can  1  discern  between  good  and 
evil  ?" — 2  Samuel  xix.  35.  In  the  same 
way  the  words  are  used  in  the  7th 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  in  the  5th  chap- 
ter of  Hebrews.  In  fact,  as  to  this 
being  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  the 
language  of  Scripture,  and  in  that  of 
common  conversation  in  England,  there 


can  be  no  doubt  whateyer.  The  dift- 
culty  of  makinff  any  practical  use  of 
such  a  test,  if  it  is  to  be  called  one, 
is  no  doubt  very  great*  and  Hale 
felt  that  difficulty  increased  by  '*  the 
easiness  of  counterfeiting  insanity." 

Total  idiocy,  or  absolute  insanity, 
takes  away  all  g^ilt,  and  all  responsi- 
bility. The  cases  presenting  diiBcolty 
are  those  of  crimes  committed  by 
persons  of  whom  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  are  in  actual  mental 
health,  or  more  than  partially  insane, 
and  of  lunatics,  when  the  question  is 
whether  the  crime  was  committed  in  a 
lucid  interval  or  not — two  questions 
altogether  distinct,  and  which,  we 
think,  have  been,  even  in  very  solemn 
trial?,  confounded. 

In  evory  criminal  trial,  where  either 
of  these  questions  arises,  a  paaesigv 
descriptive  of  partial  insanity,  is  citt^l 
from  Lord  Hale's  History  of  the 
Pleas  of  the  Crown.  Unfortunately 
it  is  always  quoted  detached  from  the 
context,  and  this  we  think  has  led 
to  a  considerable  mistake  aa  to  his 
precise  meaning.  We  think  it  of 
moment  to  give  the  passage  in  oonoee- 
tion  with  his  general  argument: — Meo* 
tal  incapacity  or  alienation  be  calb  by 
the  general  name  of  demenHn^  which 
he  divides  into — L  Idioof  %>tfaiwii$  a 
nativitate  vel  naturalis — with  bu  de- 
scription of  which  we  are  not  now 
cerned;  and 

**  II.  Dememtiu  aecidentmiit^  rW 
titia,  which  proceeds  from  several 
causes ;  sometimes  from  the  dtatiwpii 
of  the  humours  of  tlie  body,  as  d^^y 
melancholy,  or  adust  choler ;  somrtis*.-* 
from  the  violenc<>of  a  disease,  asafe««' 
or  palsy  ;  sometimes  from  a  concti««'  * 

ourt  of  the  brain,  or  its  membrarj "« 


or 


or  organs  ;  and  as  it  comes  from  »e«er«. 
cau'ies,  so  it  is  of  several  kind*  or  4c^ 
gr<^s  i  which  as  to  the  parpo«e  ia  haaj 
may  be  thus  dL$tributea--l.  There  t*  a 
partial  insanity  of  mind  s  a»d&  A  WtaJ 
iBsanity. 


• 

*  Hale,  in  the  "  Chapter  on  Defects  by  reason  of  Inrancy,"  Stc  ,  uses  iS» 
phrase : — *'  An  infant,  under  the  aec  of  fourteen  years,  and  above  the  a^  of  ti 
years,  Is  not  primd  facie  presumed  to  be  doli  eapax,  and  therefore  for  ( 
offence  committed  under  fourteen  years  he  is  not  to  be  convicted  of  have  J 
as  a  felon,  but  may  be  found  not  guilty.  But  thoogh  ^riaM  facie,  and  in 
presumption  this  be  true,  yet  if  it  appear  to  the  court  and  jury  that  li«  «n« 
capar,  and  could  discern  between  good  and  evil  at  the  time  of  the  ofleace 
be  mav  be  convicted,"  Ice — Hate,  I.  PUas  t^tke  Creim.  p.  20. 

t  Tha  anthor  of  the  old  book  /tela,  speaking  of  this  unfortunate  class  of 
aajs,  *<  SiN^r  jadieabantur  infra  eetatem  vel  quasi.** 
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"  The  former  is  either  in  respect  to 
things  quoad  hoe  vel  illud  insanire ;  some 
persons,  that  have  a  competent  use  of 
reason  in  respect  of  some  subjects,  are 
yet  under  a  particular  dementia  in  re- 
spect of  some  particular  discourses,  sub- 
jects, or  applications  ;  or  else  it  is  par- 
tial in  respect  of  degrees  ;  and  this  is  the 
condition  of  very  many,  especially  melan- 
choly persons,  who  for  the  most  part 
dbcovcr  the  defect  in  excessive  fears 
and  griefs,  and  yet  are  not  wholly  desti- 
tute of  the  use  of  reason ;  and  this  par- 
tial insanity  seems  not  to  excuse  them  in 
the  committing  of  any  offence  for  its 
matter  capital ;  for  doubtless  most  per- 
sons, that  are  felons  of  themselves,  and 
others  are  under  a  degree  of  partial  in- 
6iinity,'when  they  commit  these  offences : 
it  is  very  difficult  to  define  the  indivisi- 
ble line  that  divides  perfect  and  partial 
insanity ;  but  it  must  rest  upon  circum- 
stances duly  to  be  weighed  and  consi- 
dered both  by  the  judge  and  jury,  lest 
cm  the  one  side  there  be  a  kind  of  inhu- 
manity towards  the  defects  of  human 
nature,  or  on  the  other  side  too  great  an 
indulgence  given  to  great  crimes ;  the 
best  measure  that  I  can  think  of  is  this : 
such  a  person  as  labouring  under  melan- 
choly distempers  hath  yet  ordinarily  as 
great  understanding,  as  ordinarily  a 
child  of  fourteen  years  hath,  is  such  a 
person  as  may  be  guilty  of  treason  or 
felony. 

"  Again,  a  total  alienation  of  the  mind, 
or  perfect  madness  ;  this  excuseth  from 
the  guilt  of  felony  and  treason  ;  de  qui- 
bus  infra.  This  is  that,  which  in  my  lord 
Coke  a  Pleas  of  the  Crowny  p.  6,  is  called 
by  him  absolute  madness,  and  total  de- 
privation of  memory. 

'*  Again,  this  accidental  dementia^ 
whether  total  or  partial,  is  distin- 
guished into  that  wnich  is  permanent 
or  fixed,  and  that  which  is  interpolated, 
and  by  certain  periods  and  vicissitudes  : 
the  former  is  phrenesis,  or  madness  ;  the 
]att«r  is  that  which  is  usually  called 
lunacy,  for  the  moon  hath  a  great  influ- 
ence in  all  diseases  of  the  brain,  espe- 
cially in  this  kind  of  dementia;  such 
persons  commonly,  in  the  full  and  change 
of  the  moon,  especially  about  the  equi- 
noxes and  summer  solstice,  are  usually 
in  the  height  of  their  distemper ;  and 
therefore,  crimes  committed  by  them,  in 
msidk  their  distempers,  are  under  the 
same  judgmoit  as  those  whereof  wo 
have  before  spoken,  namdy,  according 
to  the  measure  or  decree  of  their  dis- 
temper; the  person  that  is  absolutely 
mad  for  a  day,  killing  a  man  in  that 
distemper,  is  equally  not  guilty,  as  if  he 
were  mad  without  intermission.     But, 


such  persons  as  have  their  lucid  inter<fc 
vals,  ^which  ordinarily  happens  between 
the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,)  in  such 
intervals  have  usually  at  least  a  compe- 
tent use  of  reason,  ana  crimes  committed 
by  them  in  these  intervals  are  of  the 
same  nature,  and  subject  to  the  same 
punishment,  as  if  they  had  no  such  defi- 
ciency ;  nay,  the  alienations  and  con- 
tracts made  by  them  in  such  intervals 
are  obliging  to  their  heirs  and  executors. 
'*  Again,  this  accidental  dementia, 
whether  temporary  or  permanent,  is 
either  the  more  daneerous  and  perni- 
cious, commonly  called  furor,  rabies, 
mania,  which  commonly  ariseth  from 
adult  choler,  or  the  violent  inflammation 
of  the  blood  and  spirits,  which  doth  not 
only  take  away  the  use  of  reason,  but 
also  superadds  to  the  unhappy  state  of 
the  patient,  rage,  fnr^ ,  ana  tempestu- 
ous violence ;  or  else  it  is  such  as  only 
takes  away  the  use  and  exercise  of  rea> 
son,  leaving  the  person  otherwise  rarely 
noxious,  such  as  is  a  deep  delirium, 
stupor,  memory  quite  lost,  the  phantasy 
quite  broken,  or  extremely  disordered. 
And  as  to  criminals,  these  dementes  are 
both  in  the  same  rank ;  if  they  are  to- 
tally deprived  of  the  use  of  reason,  they 
cannot  be  guilty  ordinarily  of  capital 
offences,  for  they  have  not  the  use  of 
understanding,  and  act  not  as  reason* 
able  creatures,  but  their  actions  are  ir 
effect  in  the  condition  of  brutes." 

We  do  not  think  that  often  as  Lord 
Hale  has  been  quoted  on  this  subjecty 
ho  has  been  dealt  with  quite  fairly. 
He  shows  any  thing  but  a  disposition 
to  dogmatize  on  a  subject  of  acknow- 
ledged difficulty.  Total  alienation  of 
niind>  he  tells  us,  exempts  from  re- 
sponsibility— partial  does  not ;  but 
that  what  he  calls  total  alienation  of 
mind  is  not  in  his  view  identical  with 
raving  madness,  is  plain  ^rom  bis 
saying,  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  the 
indivisible  line  between  perfect  and 
partial  insanity.  On  the  supposition 
that  what  he  calls  perfect  insanity  was 
utter  and  entire  pbrenzy*  there  could 
be  no  difficulty  whatever.  It  would 
really  seem  to  us  as  if  Lord  Hale's 
readers  overlooked,  or  quite  misin- 
terpreted this  remarkable  sentence, 
and  supposed  Lord  Hale  to  be  speak- 
ing, not  of  the  indivisible  line  between 
two  kinds  of  insanity,  but  between 
partial  insanity  and  perfect  health  of 
mind.*  It  is  plain  that  Hale  felt  the 
question — as  even  with  the  advantage 


*  Since  writing  the  above  sentence,  we  have  accidentally  met  a  very  curious 
oof  that  this  conjecture  was  not  without  foundation.    In  Stock's  '*  Practical 
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of  mbdiBrn  science  it  confessedly  is — 
to  be  one  of  exceeding  embarrassment. 
"  The  law  of  England,  however,"  he 
adds,  "has  afforded  the  best  method  of 
trial  that  is  possible,  of  this  and  all  other 
matters  of  fact— namely,  by  a  jury  of 
tweWe  men,  all  concurring  in  the 
same  judgment,  by  the  testimony  of 
witnesses,  moa  voce,  in  the  presence  of 
the  judge,  and  jury,  and  by  the 
inspection  and  direction  of  the 
judge."  We  think  it  probable, 
on  the  whole,  that  Hale  would  not 
have  recognised  Erskine's  distinction 
of  acts  done  under  the  influence  of 
their  delusion,  and  flowing  from  it, 
as  excusing  the  partially  insane ;  for, 
in  Hale*s  view,  all  crime  flowed  from 
partial  insanity  ;  but  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  would  not  have 
been  the  necessity  for  the  exception, 
as  Hadfield's,  if  we  understand  Halo 
right,  would  certainly  be  regarded  by 
him  as  perfect  insanity. 

The  passage  from  Hale  has  been 
misinterpreted  in  France  as  well  as 
England;  and  the  misinterpretation 
seems  to  have  led  to  the  conviction  of 
insane  criminals  there  as  well  as 
here.  Of  this  the  case  of  Papa- 
voine  was  a  remarkable  instance:— 
Papavoine  was  the  son  of  a  woollen 
manufacturer  at  Morev,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Euse.  Till  the  affe  of  forty 
he  was  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  public 
offices  at  Brest ;  he  was  a  man  of  so- 
litary, unsocial  habits,  but  attentive 
and  &ithful  in  his  employment.  His 
father  died  in  1823,  and  Papavoine 
resigned  his  office,  and  undertook  the 
management  of  bis  father*8  business ; — 
a  contract  for  the  supply  of  the  troops, 
which  the  house  had,  was  not  renewed, 
and  pecuniary  embarrassment  followed. 
He  went  to  Parb  for  the  purpose  of 
exertinff  himself  to  set  the  contract 
renewed ;  he  visited  his  mercantile 
correspondents,  and  exhibited  ordinary 
intelligence  in  business.  He,  however, 
manifested  impatience  to  be  alone,  and, 
after  passing  some  days  apart  from  all 
society  in  his  lodgings,  be  wandered 


to  the  wood  of  Vincennes.     A  female 
WAS  walking  there  with  her  two  boy?, 
one  aged  five,  the  other  six  years  of 
age.      A  young  woman  passing  ad- 
mired and  kissed  the  children.     Pa- 
pavoine asked  her — **  Do  you  know 
whose  children  yuu  are  kissing  ?*'    She 
replied — **  We  may   caress   children 
without   knowing   whose  they    are.'* 
He  rushed  awav  abruptly ;  inquired  at 
a  shop  for  a  knife ;  they  refused  to  sell 
less  than  a  dozen  ;  on  offering  an  in- 
crease of  price,  however,  they  gave 
him  one.     He  returned,  and  with  a 
distracted   air,   addressed    the  lady: 
— <'  Your  walk  is  soon  ended ;"  uid 
stooping,  as  if  to  embrace  one  of  the 
chilaren,  plunged  his  knife  in  its  breast ; 
he  immediately  murdered  the  other 
and  fled ;  he  was  in  a  few  hours  after 
arrested.      He  gave  his  name  truly, 
but  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  crine* 
and  persisted  for  a  month  in  his  de- 
nial :  he  then  said  he  had  important 
communications  to  make,  but  ooold 
only  make  them  to  the  princesses  roysL 
When  an  interview  was  refused,  h» 
said  that  he  thought  the  children  he 
murdered  were  those  of  the  Duke  de 
Berri.     The  duke  had  been  hut  a  sboct 
time  before  assassinated.     During  hb 
confinement  in  prison    he   exhibited 
strong  symptoms  of  (rensy,  and  en- 
deavoured to  kill  a  fellow-prisoner. 

At  his  trial  it  was  insisted  thai  be 
was  insane  at  the  time  of  the 
He   had    brought    knives  with 
to  Paris.     If  the  act  had  been  ^ 
meditated,    said   his   counsel,   wmM 
he   not   have    armed   himself  with 
one  of  these?    The  act  was  said  to 
be  absolutely  without  motive, 
fore  probably  proceediiv  from 
impulse.     It  was  proved  that 
tber  had  been  subject  to  msnis     that 
in    the    last    year    of  his   elerkabA,* 
Papavoine  had  an  illness  of  ten  dat^ 
during  which  he  complained  thnt  *na 
individual  sppeared  to  porsoe  hw  ni 
his  sleep,  and  threatened  to  kill  k«w 
but  that  when  he  awoke  he  tmm  o» 
one.     More  important  cvidenos  oC  in- 


Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Non-compotes  Menti.*,**  we  find  the  following  passafrc^-^**  A« 
it  Is  imposftible  to  obtain  an  accurate  definition  of  lunacy,  so  it  is  manifest W  t«*  •  • 
draw  the  line  between  it  and  its  opposite — ^rationality,  or  to  borrow  the* 
of  Lord  Hale — *  doubtless  most  persons  that  are  felons  of  thMnfrelves,  and  < 
are  under  a  de|;[ree  of  partial  innanity,  when  thry  commit  these  offraess. 
very  difficult  to  define  the  line  that  divides  perfect  and  partial  '  *^  ' 
Stock,  p.  12. 
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•anily  was  giten ;  for  it  seemed  to  be 
established  that  he  could  not  be  per- 
saaded  that  his  father,  whose  bu^ttnosii 
he  was  coaducting,  was  reallj  dead. 
Other  strange  fAncies»  inconsistent 
with  perfect  sanit^y  were  proved  by 
witnesses  of  unimpeachable  credit; 
and  the  gaoler  of  the  prison  of  La 
Foroey  describing  his  occasional  pa- 
rozjtms  of  fury,  said  that  his  hair 
literally  bristled  up^*the  only  time  he 
(the  ffaoler)  saw  the  hunuui  hair  so  af« 
fected — ^that  his  countenance  became 
bighW  inflamed  an  1  of  a  lively  red, 
and  that  he  actually  terrified  the  sol> 
diers  who  guarded  him. 

M.  de  Peyronnet,  the  advocate- 
general,  when  stating  thu  case  against 
the  prisoner,  quoted  Lord  Hale  ;  but 
by  some  extraordinary  blunder,  mixed 
up  Erskine's  reasonings  In  Hadfield's 
case  with  the  passage  in  Hale ;  and 
in  addition  to  this  source  of  error, 
unluckily  mistranslated  a  very  impor- 
tant sentence  in  the  passage  cited  by 
Erskine.  We  must  transcribe  M.  de 
Peyronnet's  own  words : — 

**  II  est  une  d^mence  partielle  et  uno 
demence  totale :  la  premie  est  4  tels 
oa  tels  objets.  Q'jefqaes  personoes  qui 
Joois^nt  do  lear  rai»on  pour  certainos 
choses  soot  sujetteft  a  des  aceci  d*une 
demence  upeciale  a  t4*l9  dineours  ou  teU 
snjets  on  bien  die  est  partiello  dans  ses 
d«^«t :  telle  est  la  condition  d'une  foub 
dlaseos^;  et  soartout  des  pomonncs 
melaacoliaues  dont  la  foHe  eonsiste  la 
plikpart  oa  tomps  k  temoigner  des 
craiQte«,  des  chagrins  excoA«ii»  ct  qui 
eependant  ne  soot  enti^rernvnt  privet 
d«»  Tosage  de  la  raison.  Cetto  demence 
•embU  $u  poM  trcmter  les  crimen,  quo 
rommettent  ceux,  qui  en  sont  aiteints 
aM«e  en  ee  qui  c»  fait  Cubjel  principal 
ear  toate  personno  qui  TariDe  contre  lul 
meme  ou  contr?  d'autres  e^it  jusqu*  a 
certain  point  dans  un  etat  d**  dcmenco 
partielle  lors  q*  ello  se  rend  coupable. 
•  e  e  e  • 

Je  sots  en  outre  fi>rc^  d*admettre  qu'  il 
••t  une  importanto  distinction  eutre  lei 
cas  dvils  ct  lei  ca«  criminels.  Dans  les 
premiers  de«  qu  *il  e»t  prour^  qua  la 
raisott  de  lliomme  est  a!tcr^«,  la  lul 
anoulle  ses  act es  quoiqu*  Us  n*  aient 
aaeune  relation  avec  les  drco.utances 


qui  eausent  sa  demence  et  qui  auraient 

Par  influer  sur  la  conduite.  Mais  lorsq  11 
agit  do  decharger  un  homme  do  la 
responsibility  dj  kos  crimes  et  sourtout 
des  crimes  atrores,  on  ne  pout  point 
reclamer  I*  application  de  cette  regie 
Incontestable  pour  une  question  de  pro- 
pri<t</* 

The  passage  we  give,  as  we  find 
it  transcribM  by  Pritchard,  firom 
Georget^-aod  Georget  proceeds  to 
comment  severely  on  Lord  Hale's  dia- 
tinction,  which  would  annul  the  civil 
acts  of  the  lunatic,  though  unconnected 
with  his  illusion,  and  would  leave  him 
to  forfeit  his  life  for  a  criminal  act, 
even  though  such  act  should  be  the 
immediate  result  of  his  particular  dis- 
ease. M.  Georget  is  under  an  entire 
mistake  in  supposing  such  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  Hale,  or  the  law  of  Eng- 
land. The  words  of  Hale,  which  have 
given  rise  to  the  supposed  doctrine^ 
are  these — ''  Partial  insanity  seems  not 
to  excuse  them,  in  the  committing  of 
any  oflTenoe,  for  Us  maiter  capitaV* 
The  persons  thus  left  unexcused  in 
cases  of  capital  felony,*  are  persona 
whom  he  describes  in  the  same  sen- 
tence as  having^  a  competent  use  of 
reason  in  some  subjects,  and  ho 
adds,  as  a  reason  for  the  distinc- 
tion, that  all  guilt  is  partial  insanity. 
M.  Peyronnet,  or  the  French  trans- 
lator of  Erskine's  Speeches,  in  which 
Peyronnet  found  the  quotation,  un- 
luckily had  his  mind  en^^^  with  the 
leading  proposition  in  Erskine*s  de- 
fence of  Had1eld,*and  thus  mistook 
the  meaning  of  the  words  **for  its 
matter  Cfipitaff'  sup|M>sing  them  to 
mean  the  matter  with  which  the 
lunatic's  mind  was  principally  en- 
gage<l,  and  on  .which  his  delusions 
chiefly  ran.  So  much  for  one  branch 
of  the  proposition.  The  second  occurs 
in  the  part  of  our  quotation  which 
follows  the  asterisks  (which  are  our 
marks,  not  Georget  s,)  and  is  Ertkine's, 
not  Hale*tf.  The  assertion  was  made 
bv  an  advocate  under  very  peculiar 
circumstances — and  not  in  any  way 
necessary  to  be  examined.  The  case, 
Greenwood  and  Greenwood,  which  ho 
cited  to  establish  the  distinction.    Is 


*  In  Burnett's  Life  of  Hale,  ho  prints  from  a  manuscript  In  Hale*s  handwriting, 
aoMor  **  things  necessary  to  be  continually  had  in  remembrance/*  the  foltowing : — 
**  In  aasiiMss  eapitml^  though  my  nature  prompt  me  to  pity,  yet  to  ooaslder  that 
there  b  also  a  pity  doe  to  the  country. *\-J9araeil*s  Livth  p.  46;  Bishop  Jebb'a 
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one  which  Sir  John  Nicholl  (we  quote 
from  Addams*8  Report  of  Dew  and 
Clarke)*  has  since  cited  to  prove  that 
the  rule>  in  partial    insanity,   is  the 
same  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  and 
is  a  case  which,  ending  in  a  compro- 
mise between  the  parties,  in  reality 
proves  nothing.      Whatever    be   the 
ultimate  decision  of  the  courts  of  law 
in  civil   cases  on  the  deeds  of  per- 
sons partially  insane,  we  believe  that 
there  is  no  case  establishing  the  kind 
of  distinction  which  Erskine,  and  not 
Lord  Hale,  makes,  and  which,  even 
were  it  true  in  point  of  law,  would  not 
give  the  faintest  colour  for  the  parti- 
cular reproach  with  which  M.  Georget 
seeks  to  brand  the  laws  of  England 
and  the  character  of  the  English,  as 
regarding  the  lunatic*s    property  of 
more  value  than  his  life.    Erskine's 
proposition  has  been  of^en  repeated ; 
Dut  where  the  wills  or  deeds  of  mo- 
nomaniacs have  been  the  subject   of 
judicial  investigation,  the  effort  has  al- 
ways been  to  show,  that  the  impeached 
instrument  was  in  some  way  or  other 
connected  with  the  insane  delusion.f 
Had  Erskine's  doctrine  been  the  true 
one,  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to 
show  any  connection  between  the  im- 
peached instrument  and  the  disease. 
Enough  would  have    been    done    in 
showing  the  fact  of  mental  disease  in 
any  point.     The  fact  is,  that  the  law 
must    be  regarded   as  unascertained 
upon    the  subject   in    cases    of  mo* 
nomania.      We  apprehend,  however, 
that  even  where  delusion  can  be  proved 
to  exist  only  on  one  subject  or  range  of 
subjects,  the  fact  of  such  delusion  may 
be  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  jury  of  general 
unsoundness  of  mind,  and  that  to  this 
circumstance  is  to  be  referred  some 
seeming  difference  in  the  language  of 


Sir  John  Nicholl,  in  the  ease  of  Dm 
and  Clarke,X  and  that  of  Grave  and 
Evans  against  Thom<u, 

At  the  time  Hale  wrote,  Erskine^s  dis- 
tinction  between  the  effect  of  insanity  it 
civil  and  criminal  cases  could  not  even 
fur  a  moment  be  plausibly  sustained. 
The  maxim,   that   no  man  shall  be 
allowed  to  stultify  himself-^that  is,  to 
prove  his  own  mental  incapacity  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  his  act*  wu 
one    of   very    extensive    application. 
Acts,  which  the  theory  of  the  law 
would  regard  as  void,  as  those  of  an 
idiot  or  insane  person,  could  not  be 
questioned  during  the  life  of  the  mom- 
compos,  though  on  his  death  they  might 
be  avoided  by  his  heir.     Other  acts 
there  were  of  the  nonrcompos    that 
affected  the    heir    equally  with    the 
lunatic,  and  were  wholly  unavoidable. 
It  is  true  that  an  inquisition,  finding  a 
man  a  lunatic  from  any  particular  ttm«, 
over-reached  and  annulled  his  previous 
acts,  but  it  b  equally  true  that  if  tc 
recovered  from  msanity  before  inqo«»c 
found,  there  was  during  his  life  no  smmIc 
for  him  of  re-posses^ing  the  property 
he    had  alienated  during    temporaf7 
madness.     "It  is,'*    says  Lord  Coke. 
"  a  maxim  of  the  common  law,  thai  tht 
party  shall  not  disable  himself,  bat  tbu 
holdeth  only  in  civil  cases;  for  in  cri- 
minal causes,  as  felony,  &c.,  tke  ori 
and  wrong  of  a  madman.  skaU  wot  kt 
imputed  to  him,*'    Thus  Lord  Cokr*« 
statement  of  the  law  is  the  direct  coi»> 
verse  of  that  which   the  Freochmac 
attributes  to  Hale.     In  the  CAse  of  a 
lunatic  or  idiut*s  contracts  bv  the  re* 

m 

cords  of  courts  of  justice*  the  mattrr 
was  not  much  better.  In  truth  tb« 
cases  are  absolutely  unintellifriUe  ca 
any  principle  of  common  sense,  tho«|ri^ 
of  course,  every  one  of  them  is 


*  In  Haqgard^s  report  of  the  case  of  Dow  and  Clarke,  the  judgment  of  5«r 
John  Nichoir,  agunst  the  will,  is  referred  to  the  generalintanity  of  the  t«*«tAtftr 
and  this  is  the  ground  on  which  the  jndement  of  the  delegates  in  that  case,  aftrx.- 
inr  bis  decree,  was  sustained  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  t«hen  he  refused  a  conuBi««j  a 
of  review— 5  Russell.    In  Addams's  rei)ort,  tltc  judgment  is  made  to  mt  »•  t^ 
fact,  that  the  testator  is  proved  to  be  a  monomaniac,  and,  on  the  will  bctni;  direct  * 
connected  with,  and  flowing  from,  the  particular  delusion  under  wbirh  he  UUivr  t 
with  respect  to  an  only  daughter,  whom  the  will  did  not  adequately  protiiW  f  * 
Dr.  Ray,  the  American,  whosu  work  on  insanity  we  have  eUewln're  ctted  ta  xl. 
article,   whose  knowledge  of   the    case  of  Dew  and    Clarke  was  derir«4  tr-s 
Addams's  report  of  the  case,  savs — **  In  this  decision  we  see  the  prevalfTkce 
those  more  correct  and  profound  views  of  insanity,  which  have  resulted  freai 
inquiries  of  the  last  few  years.'* 

f  Bee  the  case  of  Fentom  and  ArmsirmM^  in   the  Exdieqner  //WaW.  4    Lai 
Beeorder»  Second  8erke»  167. 

t  SAddams. 
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tainable  by  reference  to  one  fiction  or 
another  either  of  the  king's  prerogative 
or  the  "invincible  ana  indisputable 
credit  of  the  judge."*  We  abridge  a 
case  that  is  likely  to  startle  our  un- 
professional readers,  from  Coke's  re- 
ports, f 

Henry  Bushley,  tenant  in  tail  of 
certain  lands^  a  monstrous  and  de- 
formed cripple,  and  afterwards  found 
an  idiot  a  ncUivitate  was  stolen  out  of 
the  custody  of  his  guardians,  and  car- 
ried upon  men's  shoulders  to  a  place 
unknown,  and  there  kept  in  secret  till 
he  acknowledged  a  fine  of  his  lands, 
and  executed  an  indenture  declaring 
the  uses  of  the  fine  by  which  he  gave 
away  to  a  stranger  bis  whole  pro- 
perty in  the  lauds. 

An  inquisition  was  afterwards  had 
and  Bushley  found  an  idiot  a  natiri' 
fate. 

The  Court  of  Wards  on  this  took  pos- 
session of  the  lands,  and  to  determine 
the  title  of  the  lands,  the  validity  of 
the  lunatic's  fine  and  deed  were  put 
in  issue.  The  issue  was  tried  at  bar. 
The  idiot  was  produced  at  the  trial 
for  the  inspection  of  the  court  of  Com- 
mon Pl^as  and  the  jury,  "  and  Dyer 
said, '  the  judge  who  took  the  fine  was 
never  worthy  to  take  another,'  but  not- 
withstanding this,  and  although  the 
monstrous  deformity  and  idiocy  of 
Bushley  was  apparent  and  visible,  yet 
the  fine  stood  good."  There  may  be 
good  reasons  why  "  the  invincible  and 
indisputable  credit*  of  Judge  South- 
cot,  who,  if  genius  like  insanity  be 
hereditary,  was  probably  the  ancestor 
of  the  divine  Joanna,  should  overcome 
all  evidence  that  could  be  offered  of 
Bushley's  idiocy,  but  we  own  we  feel 
considerably  embarrassed  by  another 
decision  in  the  same  case.  The  Court 
of  Wards  reasonably  suggested  that  the 
fine  should  be  to  the  use  of  the  idiot 
and  his  heirs.  The  credit  of  the  judge 
and  the  records  of  the  court,  though 
pledged  to  the  fact  of  the  fine,  and 
consequently  to  its  validity,  did  not 
seem  pledged  in  any  way  to  the  in- 
strument declaring  its  uses.  This 
would  not  be  admitting  "  any  impro- 
bable surmise  against  authentic  record 
or  evidence."J  Though  a  fine  of  re- 
cord, said  they,  may  bind  the  idiot,  yet  a 
deed  executed  by  him  is  not  sufficient 


to  direct  the  uses.  This,  they  argued^ 
is  the  common  case  of  an  idiot's  deed 
avoided  after  the  finding  of  an  inqui- 
sition. Southcot  may  be  a  wise  mant 
as  wise  as  any  one  of  your  lordships 
or  all  of  you  put  together.  Soutbco^ 
may  be  a  good  lawyer,  and  as  a  good 
lawyer  never  died  without  a  wife  and 
children,  may  leave  children  and  grand* 
children  to  inherit  his  name,  and  for- 
tune, and  talents.  Were  Southcot, 
however,  a  lunatic,  instead  of  the 
kind  of  man  he  is,  we  cannot  but  admit 
that  Bracton  has  said  that  the  acta 
of  lunatic  judges  are  good,  as  to 
matters  of  record.  We  lire  not  im- 
pugning any  one  important  maxim  of 
law  of  this  nature, — the  assertion  of 
which  we  admit  to  be  more  necessary 
than  if  they  were  self-evident  truths,— 
by  asking  your  lordships  to  believe 
your  own  e^es  when  they  show  you 
that  Bushley  was  and  is  an  idiot.  All 
this  was  urged  in  vain,  the  court  had 
its  pocket  sentence  of  law  Latin,  which 
was  a  charm  to  stop  their  own  ears* 
and  the  tongue  of  the  court  of  Wards. 
"  Accessorium  sequitur  principale" 
said  Sir  James  Dyer,  some  time  Chief 
Justice  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  we  continue  his  judgment  in  the 
words  of  Coke, "  forasmuch  as  Bushley 
was  enabled  by  the  fine,  as  to  the  prin- 
cipal, he  shall  not  be  disabled  to  limit 
the  uses  which  are  but  as  accessory." 

With  reference  to  the  contracts  of 
lunatics,  very  late  cases  have  been  de- 
cided, that  they  are  bound  by  their 
contracts,  except  where  fraudulent  ad* 
vantage  has  been  taken  of  their  state  and 
of  this  the  courts  are  most  properly 
jealous — Brown  against  Joddrel,  3  Car- 
rington  and  Payne,  p.  30.  Baxt^ 
against  Lord  Portimouth,  3  C.  and  P. 
Neile  a  Morley^  9  Vesey.  Sudgen'9 
(Lord  Chancellor's)  Law  of  Vendor^ 
and  Purchasers,  vol.  iii.  p.  223. 

Lunatics  are  liable  to  others  for 
injury  to  the  property  of  others  done 
in  the  time  of  their  lunacy,  and  they 
may  be  imprisoned  for  debt.  The  pro- 
tection cast  round  them  by  law  iff 
even  now  much  less  perfect,  than  the 
maxim  uttered  by  Erskine,  and  to 
which  currency  has  been  given  by  in- 
dorsing it  with  the  name  of  Hale, 
would  suggest.  We  have  dwelt  upon 
this  matter  because  every  sentence  in 
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Ersktne'B  speech  for  Hadfield  is  per- 
petually quoted  as  if  it  were  law. 

We  think  we  have  pretty  well  dis- 
posed of  M.  Georget's  ill-natured 
attack  upon  Judge  Hale»  and  now  pro- 
ceed to  Dusiness. 

In  all  the  earlier  cases,  the  strong 
leaning  of  the  judges  was  against  the 
defence  of  insanity.     Where  lunacy 
was  provedf  the  presumption  of  law 
was  still  that  any  of  the  lunatic's  acts» 
civil  or  criminal  were  done  in  lucid 
intervals.*    The  courts  now  hold  dif- 
ferentlyy  as  they  conclude  that  if  a 
man  be  proved  insane,  the  presump- 
tion is  that  insanity  continues,  and  the 
party  asserting  a  lucid  interval  is  bound 
to  prove  it      It  is  not  impossible  that 
this  change  in  the  law  of  evidence  may, 
in  after  cases,  affect  prisoners  to  a  very 
important  extent.     There  are  cases  in 
which  it  seems  impossible  not  to  re- 
gard the  persons  deranged  in  the  de* 
gree  that  would  exempt  them  from 
responsibility. — Arnold's    is    one  of 
them.     The  jury  were  told  that  to 
excuse  him  he  must  have  laboured  un« 
der  such  a  deprivation  of  reason  as 
would  render  him  as  senseless  as  a 
brute.t    The  details  of  these  early 
trials  are  of  exceeding  interest ;  and 
with  a  very  few  exceptions — Arnold's 
case  is  one — we  think  the  directions  of 
the  judges  and  the  verdicts  were  right. 
The  leaning  of  judges  and  juries  was 
necessarily  against  the  plea;   for  it 
seemed  a  monstrous  thing  that  per* 
sons  should  be  allowed  abroad  in  all 
the  relations  of  life,  and  first  treated 
by  society  as  Insane  when  it  answered 
the   purpose  of  freeing  them  from 
responsibility  for  what  would  in  others 
be  guilt 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  early 
trials  in  which  the  defence  wis  insanity 
at  the  time  of  oommittinff  the  act,  was 
that  of  Lord  Ferrers.  In  January,  I  Til 9 
Laurence  Shirley,  Earl  Ferrers,  a  man 


*  **  If  a  man  be  lunatic,  and  hath  his  Imeidm  imitrvmUm,  and  this  be  » 
proved,  yet  the  law  presumes  the  acts  or  offences  of  such  a  person  to  be 
in  those  intervals  wherein  he  bath  the  use  of  reason,  unless  by  ctrcua 
evidences  it  appears  that  tbev  were  committed  in  the  time  of  bis  distcnpcr ; 
this  also  holds  m  civils  as  well  as  in  criminals.** — Hale,  1.    iYcoj  0/  Cratm^  p. 

t  '*  Such  a  madman  as  b  to  be  exempted  from  punishment,  must  be  a  man 
is  totally  deprived  of  his  understanding  and  memory,  and  doth  not  know 

Is  doing,  no  more  than  an  infant,  than  a  brute,  or  a  wild  beast." (JusUee  Ti 

Charge  in  Arnold's  Case,  16  State  Trials,  766u) 

We  doubt  exceedingly  whether  the  half-reasoning  elcnhaat,  that,  after  §m 
terval  of  six  weeks,  reeo^ijied  and  endeavoured  to  kill  the  man  who  had    ' 
^m  canae  of  offence,  eould  have  escaped  under  this  charge^ 


of  the  most  ovtrageout  passions,  and 
who  had  been  long  repoted  ai  sesroely 
sane   by   those  who   knew   him,    at 
length  perpetrated  a  murder  wluch 
attracted  more  attention  perhaps  than 
any  crime  arising  solely  from  private 
revenge  had  ever  before  done  in  Eng- 
land.    In  all  his  domestic  relataons. 
Lord  Ferrers  exhibited  the  most  un- 
governable temper,  and  to  his  wile 
especially   he   behaved  with  extreme 
brutality.     A  separation  was  at  leosth 
effected  by  act  of  parliament     When 
the  bill  for  separation  was  before  the 
house,  one  of  the  peers  declared  that 
he  looked  upon  him  in  the  light  of  a 
maniac*  and  that  if  some  effectual  step 
were  not  taken  to  deprive  him  of  the 
power  of  doing  mischief,  he  did  not 
doubt  but  that  one  day  they  should 
have  occasion  to  try  him  for  murder. 
The  anticipation  was  soon  realised. 
Mr.  Johnson,  the  agent  i^ipointed  by  the 
trustees  in  the  separation  deed  of  Lord 
Ferrers*s  estates,  at  Lord  Ferrers's  own 
request,  gave  him  some  cause  of  otfenoe 
in  the  management  of  his  oAoe.  Lord 
Ferrers  spoke  of  all  his  relations  being 
engaged  m  a  conspiracy  asaiast  hmk 
and  described  Johnson  as  their  instra- 
ment — he  it  was,  aoeordiqg  to  Lord 
Ferrers's  view  of  the  case,  who  sue- 
ceeded  in  getting  the  separalkm  bill 
passed  through  the  house  of  lords. 
There  was  some  fraudulent  oontrael* 
too,  he  said,  about  coals,  in  which 
Johnson,  in  his  character  of  ag«nt»  had 
gained  some  advantage  for   hiaselfr 
and  was  in  collusion  with  others  to 
rob  the  earL    Johnson  had  a  firm  in 
the  estate,  where  he  resided ;  aad  tke 
earl  served  him  with  notice  to  qmu  he 
having  but  a  prontise  of  a  lease.     T* 
his  mortification   he  found   that  tke 
trustees  had  already  executed  an  mt^ 
tual  lease  in  conformity  with  the  earl  • 
own  agreement  to  Johnson.     In 
movement  to  iigure  or  annoj 
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th«  Mrt  foond  himself  deftMUad  and 
diiappointed.     On  a  sudden,  his  con- 
dad  snd  demesnoar  to  Johnson  alto- 
gether changed;  and  the  poor  man^ 
who  before  with  good  reason  appre- 
hended some  danger  from  the  earl» 
WIS  eompletelj  lulled  into  securitj. 
Hie  house  wu  about  a  mile  from  the 
esrl't  residenoe»  and  he  went  to  the 
eerl'if  at  his  request^  to  settle  some 
account      The  door  was  opened  by 
a  maid  sertant    The  earl  met  him  on 
his  entering  the  houses  and  showed 
him  into  an  apartment  of  which  he 
immediately  looked  the   door.      He 
addremed    him    with    violence^    re- 
proached him  with  periidj  and  firaud 
of  ererj  deeeriptiony  and  insisted  on 
his  fubscribing  a   paper    which  was 
drawn  up  bT  rerrers»  and  purported 
to  be  an  acknowledgment  by  Johnson 
of  his  manifold  YiUainies.     Johnson 
refused  to  si^  the  paperi  and  was 
threatmed  with  instant  death.     All 
remonstrance   and   supplication   was 
rain.    The  earl  drew  forth  a  loaded 
pistolv  and  shot  him  through  the  body 
while  on  his  knees.    Johiuon  lingered 
through  the  night.    The  surgeon  who 
was  sent  fbr  dMcribedthe  eanas,  after 
the  aet»  drinking  to  excess»  at  times 
defending  the  actt  anxious  howevert 
as  it  womd  seem,  that  Johnson  might 
surrive.     He  expressed  considerable 
fear  lest  he  should  be  at  once  seised 
and  imprisoned  before  Johnson's  fate 
was  ascertained.     He  entreated  the 
suigeon  to  secure  him  fmm  this»  say- 
ing, that  if  Johnson  died  he  would  at 
onoe  surrender  to  the  House  of  Lords 
to  abide  his  trial—justifying  the  act, 
yet  eDdeuTOuring  to  secure  the  sur- 
geon's  giving     a  favourable   colour 
to  the  transaction.     The  dying  man 
entreated  to  be  remoTed  to  his  own 
boose.     This  the  earl — probably  fVom 
eome  returning  impulse  of  humanity, 
tboogfa  there  is  some  evidence  of  very 
diflfi»rc&t  motives,  or  regarding  his  own 
life  as  DOW  dependent  on  Johnson's  reco- 
very— ^woold  not  permit.  Hethenagmn 
began  drinking — forced  himself  to  the 
cbnaber  where  Johnson  was,  and  again 
coauDenced  a  scene  of  frantic  abuse  of 
bim  in  the  presence  of  the  dying  man's 
dnnghtcr.    The  surgeon  felt  tnat  the 
only    possible  chaiMe  of  preserving 
Jobneon  was,  removing  him  to  his  own 
boaae;  and  he  at  last  succeeded  in 
pi  ■  winitinir  the  earl  to  retire  to  bed. 
Mid  b«  Inen  had  Johnson  removede 


who  however  died  that  night.  The 
next  morning  Ferrers,  after  a  despe- 
rate resistance,  was  taken.  Immedi- 
ately on  his  apprehension  a  sudden 
and  great  change  appeared  in  his  con- 
duct. He  was  calm,  and  discussed  the 
subject  almost  as  an  unconcerned  spec- 
tator. His  observations  on  the  law 
of  the  case,  and  the  peculiarities  of  his 
position  as  a  peer,  were  those  of  an 
intelligent  and  acute  mind.  There 
was  no  excitement,  yet  he  was  far 
from  being  unanxious  as  to  hb  fate. 
He  was  taixen  from  the  county  prison 
to  London,  and  committed  to  the 
Tower.  In  Ferrers's  case,  though  the 
circumstances  were  well  <»lcu]ated  to 
excite  fierce  indignation — for  a  more 
base  and  brutal  murder  never  was 
committed — ^yet  the  dignity  of  justice 
was  not  insulted  by  the  indecent  haste 
which  has  been  too  f)requent  in  Eng- 
land, and  which  has,  in  some  cases, 
destroyed  the  whole  moral  effect  of 
Uie  conviction.  It  was  fully  four 
months  after  the  crime  of  which  he 
was  accused  that  Earl  Ferrers  was 
brought  before  the  tribunal  that  was 
to  try  him. 

It  was  thought  Atting  that  the  lord 
keeper  should  fill  the  office  of  lord 
high  steward ;  and  to  enable  him  to 
preside  at  the  trial,  Henley  was  made 
a  peer*  Henlev  had  before  often 
complained  of  his  decrees  being  set 
aside  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  of 
his  not  having  the  opportunity  of 
defendmg  them,  not  being  a  member 
of  that  house.  Walpole  describes 
him  as  despising  form  too  much  to 
submit  to  the  trouble  of  learning  or 
following  it,  even  where  the  business 
was  one  of  mere  ceremonial — a  firee 
and  easy  way  of  describing  the  duty  of 
presiding  at  a  trial  for  murder.  'That 
the  scene  was  not  a  more  impressive 
one  manifestly  disappointed  Walpole's 
love  of  picturesque  incident,  and 
Henley  was  plainly  no  favourite  of 
his.  *<  Nothing,"  says  he,  "  is  more 
awful  than  the  trial  of  a  British  peer ; 
yet  the  mean  appearance  of  the  pri- 
soner, and  the  vulgar  awkwardneu 
of  the  chief  judge,  made  the  present 
trial  as  little  imposing  as  possible*** 
The  earl's  behaviour  Walpole  des- 
cribes to  have  been  sullen  and  uncoo- 
dliating ;  his  chief  object  being,  or 
seeming  to  be,  to  protract  the  time  ; 
and  thu  was  manrnd  with  litde 
address,  and  altogetner  ineflfiKtuaUy» 
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In  proof  of  his  plea  of  insanity  he 
examined  two  of  his  brothers  to  prove 
lunacy  in  their  blood.  If  Walpole's 
account  of  his  demeanour  may  be  relied 
on*  perhaps  a  stronger  proof  of  in- 
sanity than  any  other — and  yet  more 
calculated  to  insure  his  conviction 
than  aid  his  defence,  as  destroying 
all  possible  sympathy  with  him — was 
exhibited  in  a  wild  glow  of  manifest 
exultation  at  having  accomplished  his 
object.  In  the  report  of  the  trial  this 
does  not  appear.  When  convicted, 
he  apologised  for  his  plea  of  madness, 
saying  that  it  was  against  his  own 
judgment  he  adopted  such  a  plea— 
that  it  interfered  with  the  line  of  de- 
fence which  he  had  wished  to  make— 
and  that  had  he  followed  out  his  own 
view,  though  he  might  not  have  pro- 
cured an  acquittal,  yet  the  malignity 
would  have  been  shown  to  be  less  than 
it  now  appeared. 

When  death  appeared  inevitable. 
Lord  Ferrers  exhibited  cheerfulness, 
and  even  gaiety  of  manner.  He  wrote 
some  letters  of  solicitation,  to  endea- 
vour to  escape  the  more  ignominious 
part  of  the  sentence,  and  petitioned 
the  king  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
suffer  as  his  ancestor,  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  had  suffered.  To  die  as  a 
common  felon  was  the  great  grievance 
of  his  case,  and  to  escape  this  indig- 
nity was  the  chief  topic  that  occupied 
his  mind.  The  solicitation  and  peti- 
tions failed ;  and,  on  the  morning  of 
his  execution,  when  the  sheriffs  attended 
at  the  Tower  to  accompany  him  to 
Tyburn,  he  asked  permission  to  go  in 
his  own  landau,  instead  of  the  mourn- 
ing coach  which  had  been  provided. 

On  the  request  been  granted,  be 
entered  the  landau,  drawn  by  six 
horses,  with  Mr.  Humphries,  chaplain 
to  the  Tower,  whose  first  visit  to  him 
was  paid  on  that  important  morning. 
On  the  way,  the  carriage  was  im- 
peded by  the  crowds  who  thronged  to 
witness  his  execution  ;  yet  he  did  not 
exhibit  even  momentary  irritation,  or 
utter  a  word  that  was  not — so  Hum- 
phries said — thoughtful  and  becoming. 
**  The  apparatus  of  death,"  said  the 
earl,  instructing  the  chaplain  of  the 
Tower,  **  and  the  passing  through  such 
crowds  of  people,  is  ten  times  worse 
than  death  itself."  The  procession 
moved  so  slowly  on,  that  though  it 
left  the  Tower  at  nine  in  the  morning* 
it  did  not  reach  Tybora  till  twelvt. 


His  composure  and  propriety  of  man- 
ner seemed  to  affect  the  minds  of  all 
that  beheld  him;  for,  many  hondred 
as  the  spectators  were,  not  a  word  of 
insult  or  indignity  was  offered  him. 
He  asked  the  sheriff  if  he  bad  et er 
seen  such  a  concourse  of  people. — "  It 
is,  I  suppose,*'  said  he,  **  because  they 
never   saw    a  lord  hanged    befoR.* 
Humphries  took  the  opportunity  of 
asking  him  some  questions  concerning 
his  religious  opimons,   pre&cing  bU 
inquiries  by  saying,  that  there  wouij 
naturally  be  felt  very  general  coriositf 
on  the  subject.    If  it  was  important  to 
have  that  curiosity  gratified,  Mr.  Ham- 
phries  was  unfortunate  in  auggHtinf 
Its  gratiBcatton  as  the  motive  for  ha 
inquiry.     The  poor  man's  answer  was 
the  natural  one — that  be  did  not  re- 
gard himself  as  acconntable  to  the 
world  for  his  sentiments  or  hia  reli- 
gion.    He  then  mentioned,   that  bt 
believed  and  adored  one   God,   rJbm 
maker  of  all.     The  rest  of  the  coo> 
versation,  as  far  as  it  has  been  pr»> 
served,    appears   to    imply*    that  he 
regarded  all  particular  fornu  of  rtU- 
gion  as  introduced  for  the  purposes  id 
civil    society — they    were    importaat 
aids  to  government;  and  be  lookt< 
on  any  one  who  sought  to  distnr^ 
them  as  an  enemy  to  society.    Botia^- 
broke  he  condemned  for  the  jpnb^ 
cation  of  his  opinions.    In  eoapuBsat 
to  Humphries,  with  whom  ht  wiiheil 
to  part  on  ffood  terms,  be  Carhorv 
to  say  how  far  he  agreed  or  <iai^ 
greed    with    Bolingbroke's    opsaK^t 
themselves.     A  torn  in  the    ooovftf- 
sation  led  him  to  say  to  Hampbr«ik 
who    now    thonght    him   littlt    In* 
than   inspired,   that  the  mnay  aecu 
and  disputes  about  religion  lms«  al- 
most turned  morality  out  of  do  en 
he  added,    he  would   never    beiM«t 
what  some  sectarians  teacfa~4hal  fiuu 
alone  will  save ;  so  that  if  a  mas  jmc 
before  he  died  should  only  say*   "*  i 
believe,*'  that  alone  will  save 
<«  Show  me  thy  iaith,*'   said 
ferring  to  St  James :  bat  iIm 
the  journey  was  approaching^ 
sentence  was  interrapted.     As 
murder  of  Johnson,   he 
was  under  particular  circ 
that  he  had  met  with  so  many 
and  vexations  he  soaroe  knev 
did.     He  solemnly  protosled  k»  h*i 
not  the  least  maHoe  towards  lohmaaa. 
On  tiM  soaMdt  hi  ripMtad  tka  LaM  a 
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Prajer ;  and  then,  with  energy,  uttered 
the  worJs,  **  O  God,  forgive  me  all 
mj  errors,  pardon  all  mvsins.'*  To 
the  executioner,  who  asked  his  forgive- 
neM,  he  saiii,  "  I  freelj  forgive  you, 
as  I  do  all  mankind,  and  hope  myself 
to  be  forgiven/*  His  dress  at  his 
execution  was  a  light-coloured  silk, 
which  he  wore  perhaps  in  affoctation 
of  thus  expressing  philosophical  cheer- 
fulness :  tor  he  called  himself  a  phi- 
losopher. A  diflferent  interpretation 
was  given  to  this  by  the  bv.standers : 
it  was  said  to  be  his  wedding  dress ; 
and  his  wearing  it  on  this  second  me- 
lancholy occasion  was  thought  a  mode 
of  expressing  resentment  at  a  marriage 
to  which  he  attributed  the  awful  cala- 
mity of  his  present  circumstances. 

We  have  dwelt  in  this  detail  on  the 
case,  because— though,  on  the  whole^ 
we  concur  with  the  verdict — ^yet,  we 
think  a  very  strong  case  of  insanity  was 
made.  It  was  proved  that  the  earl 
was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  fire-arms 
about  his  person.  It  was  shown  that 
his  nnde,  the  late  earl,  had  been 
insane ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  admitted, 
that  an  aunt  was  also  a  lunatic.  His 
own  conduct  was  such,  that  his  attor- 
ney, though  he  did  not  swear  quite  up 
to  the  high-water  mark  of  raving  insiv- 
nity,  swore  that  he  eave  up  the  earPs 
business  from  a  belief  that  he  was 
insane ;  others  might  not  think  him 
ao — he  did.  His  brothers  proved  that 
they  were  about  to  take  out  a  com- 
mission of  lunacy  against  him — but, 
as  there  were  times  when,  and  sub- 
jects on  which  he  spoke  rationally, 
they  were  afraid  of  not  being  able  to 
satisfy  a  jury  of  hi3  insanity  ;  and  did 
they  fail  in  the  commission,  they  feared 
his  vengeance,  and  being  sued  by  them 
for  9oandalum  magnaium.  Instances 
of  very  violent  and  outrageous  conduct 
were  proved— and  Dr.  Monroe,  who, 
from  the  fact  of  having  been  called 
fur  the  prisoner,  we  may  presume  to 
bare  believed  him  at  least  in  some 
degree  insane,  was  asked,  "  whether 
any,  and  which  of  the  circumstances 
l^roved  were  symptoms  of  lunacy?** 
The  question  in  this  form  was  objected 
to,  and  Lord  Ferrers  then  questioned 
him  in  detail  as  to  each  symptom.  The 
court  bad  not  the  advantage  of  learning 
from  Monroe  whether  be  thought  Lord 
Ferrers  mad  or  not — when  asked  as  to 
one  cimimatince  proved — **  Was  it  a 
•ymptom  of  luoacj?"  ho 


ihotdd  think  it  one  in  the  present  ca$e; 
but,  except  from  this  answer,  it  is  not 
easy  to  come  at  anv  information  as  to 
what  he  thought  of  the  case.  He  was 
asked  "whether  lunatics,  when  they 
were  angorcd,  with  or  without  cause, 
knew  what  thoy  were  doing?'*  His 
answer  was,  '*  sometimes,  as  well  as  I 
do  now.*'  He  was  aaked  "whether 
lunatics,  in  their  intervals,  are  con- 
scious of  their  being  lunatics  ?*'  His 
"answer  was,  **  they  are  conscious  of  it : 
many,  both  in  and  out  of  their  inter- 
vals ;  very  few  that  are  not.**  We 
transcribe  these  sentences  to  show  on 
what  very  doubtful  grounds  juries  are 
compelled  to  act,  for  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  there  are  many  lunatics 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  fact  of  their 
having  any  malady — perhaps  this  is 
the  case  of  most  of  them,  till  they  are 
actually  put  up  ;  and  there  are  many 
who,  in  their  lucid  intervals,  abso- 
lutely forffet  all  that  has  occurred  in 
the  periods  of  disease.  Haslam  men- 
tions the  case  of  a  man,  who  had  in  his 
youth  been  subject  to  epileptic  attacks, 
they  ceased,  and  he  fell  into  habitual 
fits  of  abstraction,  and  occasionally 
into  paroxysms  of  phrensy.  In  one 
of  these  paroxysms,  he  destroyed  a 
woman  and  two  children,  and  when  he 
recovered,  it  was  found  that  he  had 
utterly  forgotten  the  incident.  He 
mentions  a  yet  more  remarkable  in- 
stance— that  of  a  man  who  insisted  he 
had  seen  men  sowing  corn  in  a  par- 
ticular field — that,  in  a  few  days  after, 
he  saw  it  fully  grown,  and  the  farmers 
reaping  it.  He  acknowledged  it  to  be 
a  very  extraordinary  circumstance-— 
but  he  had  seen  it  with  his  own  eyes 
and  was  persuailed  of  the  fact.  On 
inquiry,  it  was  found  that  he  had  been 
attacked  with  insanity,  and  recovering 
af\er  a  few  months,  forgot  altogether 
the  whole  interval  of  disease,  and  thus 
united  in  thought  the  period  of  harvest 
with  that  of  seed-time.  Had  Monroe 
known  of  such  cases,  it  is  plain  that 
they  could  have  given  little  help  to  a 
man,  whose  cross-examination  of  the 
witue&»es  against  him  bhowed  his  per- 
fect recollection  of  every  incident  of 
the  murder ;  but  the  mode  of  examina- 
tion which  Lord  Ferrers  was  compelled 
by  the  court  to  adopt,  rendered  the 
evidence  of  the  medical  witness  of  little 
Talue.  If  Lord  Ferrers  was  mad  at 
all — or  mad  in  the  degree  which  would 
exempt  him  from  re^MDMbility   for 
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crime»  that  madness  was  not  to  be 
inferred  from  any  one  indication — or» 
as  he  called  it,  symptom  of  insanity — 
or  from  any  of  those  circumstances, 
the  existence  of  each  of  which  was 
consistent  with  perfect  sanity — but 
from  all  together,  and  from  his  general 
conduct,  which  was  such,  confessedly, 
as  to  suggest  to  his  family  the  fitness 
of  taking  out  a  commission  of  lunacy 
against  him.  To  have  asked  Monroe 
whether,  supposing  the  facts  proved 
to  be  true.  Lord  Ferrers  was  mad? 
might  have  given  an  answer  affording 
some  instruction  to  the  jury  ;  and  the 
technical  ground  on  which  this  form 
of  putting  the  question  was  objected 
to  in  the  conduct  of  M'Naughten*s  case 
by  Lord  Brougham  and  others,  as 
putting  the  physician  in  the  place  of 
the  jury,  is  one  that  really  has  but 
little  weight.  In  the  first  place,  we 
cannot  see  how  it  is  putting  the  medical 
men  in  the  place  of  the  jury ;  for, 
suppose  the  crown  to  say,  we  deny  the 
truth  of  the  facts,  then  the  informa- 
tion given  cannot  mislead — and  this 
seems  to  prove  that,  strictly  speaking, 
they'proper  form  of  such  question 
would  be  that  adopted  by  Lord  Ferrers, 
rather  than  that  in  M'Naughten's  case. 
When  .the  medical  witness  is  giving 
the  jury  the  result  of  his  own  exa- 
mination of  the  prisoner,  we  appre- 
hend no  objection  can  be  made  to  ask- 
ing him  is  the  man  insane — or  to 
learning  his  opinion,  by  questioning 
him  as  to  the  symptoms  which  he  has 
himself  observed.  The  objection  to 
this  form  of  examination  arises  when  a 
medical  witness  is  called  upon — not, 
properly  speaking,  to  give  evidence  in 
the  case — but  to  give  information  in  a 
matter  of  science,  which  he  has  made 
his  proper  study  ;  and  it  assumes  that 
the  question  asked  in  reality  amounts 
to  the  double  question  of — are  the 
facts  proved  by  other  witnesses  true  ? 
and,  that  being  so,  is  the  man  mad  ? 
With  the  first  branch  of  the  question 
the  medical  man  can  have  nothing 
to  do ;  and  cases  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined, where  it  is  right  to  press  this 
on  his  attention,  and  on  that  of  the 
jury.  But  the  truth  is,  that  if  we 
are  to  seek  the  opinions  of  men  of 


science  on  any  subject,  we  should  so 
shape  the  questions,  as  to  receive  all 
the  information  they  can  give.  In 
Lord  Ferrers's  case,  the  interruption 
given  to  the  course  of  examination  which 
promised  to  be  of  some  use,  rendered 
the  production  of  Monroe,  if  any  thing, 
injurious  to  the  prisoner ;  and  the  few 
questions  asked  were  little  more  than 
a  poor  speech  to  evidence,  in  the  shape 
of  examining  a  witness. 

Lord  Ferrers's  was  one  of  those 
cases  in  which  though  we  think  there 
was  a  mixture  of  insanity,  yet  to  us  it 
seems  the  criminal  was  properly  re- 
garded as  responsible.  Indeed,  on 
any  theory  of  msanity  we  do  not  see 
how  a  case  could  be  made  for  him.* 
There  was  premeditated  crime — ar- 
rangements lor  its  concealment,  (for 
he  sought  to  make  the  surgeon  give  a 
false  colour  to  the  transaction;  and 
he  sought  by  promises  of  supporting 
Johnson's  family  to  prevent  them  from 
prosecuting) — and  there  was  malig- 
nant motive.  We  are  told  that  the 
consideration  of  motive  should  not  be 
regarded  in  determining  the  question 
of  guilt,  in  which  we  quite  agree,  in 
cases  of  admitted  sanity ;  but  it  surely 
is  important  when  the  question  is 
not,  whether  an  act  has  been  inten« 
tionally  committed,  but  whether  it  is 
the  act  of  a  rational  agent.  The  man 
who  murders  another  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  funds  to  endow  an  hos- 
pital is  equally  guilty  with  him  who 
murders  a  man  for  the  purpose  of 
enjoying  his  neighbour's  property,  or 
of  revenging  an  insult  to  himself.  With 
the  motivo  society  is  absolutely  uncon- 
cerned; but  once  suggest  the  doubt, 
is  the  man  insane — once  present  the 
awful  consideration,  that  you  are, 
perhaps,  mocking  God  and  man,  by 
inflicting,  in  the  name  of  justice, 
what  you  call  punishment  on  an  irra- 
tional being;  and  then  it  is  of  the 
utmost  moment  to  examine  the  motive 
which  has  led  to  the  act  you  investi- 
gate; for  in  this  leading  motive  you 
may  find  evidence  irresistible  of  in- 
sanity. The  question  is  not  now  so 
much  of  the  insane  man's  responsibility 
to  laws,  framed  for  all,  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  all  being  rational  agents,  but 


*  The  mad  doctors,  however,  insist  Ferrers  was  mad  and*  irresponsible.  —See 
Combe  and  Ray,  sect.  112,  who  refer  the  case  to  Pinel's  class  of  **  Manie  tanM 
dSUre." 
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of  the  responsibility  of  the  persons 
forming  the  tribunal  to  whom  is 
entrusted  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  the  criminal.  They  it  is 
who  ought  to  consider  in  what  spirit 
they  are  actingi  when  on  any  pretence 
of  expediency  they  take  away  the  life 
of  the  really  insane.  There  are  lengths 
to  which  we  are  not  justified  in  going, 
on  any  doubtful  supposition  that  the 
example  may  be  salutary  in  the  way  of 
preventing  others  by  the  terror  of 
example.  This  poor  shift  of  expe- 
diency could  not  be  a  justification,  even 
were  the  persons,  who  would  execute 
the  insane,  right  in  their  supposition  of 
being  able  thus  to  obtain  an  additional 
security  to  society.  But  the  effect  of 
such  example  would,  in  all  probability, 
be  not  to  prevent  the  crimes  of  the 
lunatic,  or  of  the  sane,  but  to  pre- 
vent lunacy  being  sought  to  be  esta- 
blished on  false  evidence,  as  it  per- 
haps is,  now  and  then,  at  present 
when  the  criminal  and  his  friends  seek 
to  save  him  from  the  consequences  of 
an  act  which  would  have  been  at  any 
rate  committed.  It  is  not  sufficiently 
considered  by  juries  that  Man  has 
many  faculties  of  intelligence  in  com- 
mon with  the  inferior  animals — ^that, 
consistent  with  the  preservation  of  any 
one  or  all  of  these  is  the  fact  of  the 
total  obliteration  of  human  intelli- 
gence, and  entire  deprivation  of  me- 
mory, as  far  as  this  latter  word  means 
any  thing  peculiar  to  man ;  and  some- 
thing peculiar  to  man  it  must  mean 
in  all  those  discussions.  Human 
reason  mav  be  absent,  while  the  saea- 
city  of  the  beaver  that  builds  his 
house  and  lives  in  a  sort  of  society— 
the  memory  of  the  dog  or  the  horse — 
the  ferocity  of  the  tiger,  or  the  cun- 
ning of  the  fox — remain;  and  yet 
those  who  contend  for  the  inter- 
pretation occasionally  given  to  the 
language  of  Hale  and  Coke  would 
insist,  tnat  where  this  degree  of  intel- 
ligence exists  in  combination  with  the 
human  shape,  there  you  have  enough 
to  constitute  human  action  governed 
by  human  motive — and  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  human  being  to  human 
punishment. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little 
room  to  continue  the  discussion;  but 
as  we  shall  soon  have  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  some  recent  publications  on 
the  subject  of  religious  insanity,  we 
may  then  advert  to  some  considerations 


which  want  of  space  compels  us  alto- 
gether to  postpone.  In  the  year  1 600, 
when  Hadfield  was  tried  for  shooting 
at  the  king,  it  would  appear  that  no- 
thing but  raving  frenzy  or  utter  idiocy 
was  regarded  as  furnishing  a  defence. 
What  IS  commonly  called  madness  was 
practicallv  none.  Erskine,  who  was 
counsel  tor  the  prisoner,  almost  ad- 
mitted this  to  be  the  law, — his  case 
however  was  one  in  which  almost  any 
admission  might  be  Aafely  made — but 
contended  successfully  that  where  the 
act  otherwise  criminal  was  connected 
with  insane  delusion,  it  removed  the 
character  of  crime,  and  took  away  all 
responsibility.  Hadfield  had  beenjn 
the  army — had  received  several  wounds 
in  the  head — was  more  than  once  un- 
der medical  treatment  for  insanity,  and 
even  dismissed  from  the  army  as  an 
incurable  lunatic.  He  had  periodical 
attacks  of  insanity  for  the  last  seven 
years  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  his 
crime  was  committed.  It  was  proved 
that  he  had  the  wildest  fancies  of  being 
God  Almighty — ^of  visits  from  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  Judas  Iscariot;  in 
short,  was  utterly  mad.  He  imagined 
that  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end 
— that,  like  our  Saviour,  he  was  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  its  salvation.  This 
was  to  be  effected  by  his  suffering  a 
violent  death ;  and  a  few  days  berore 
the  act  for  which  he  was  tried,  he 
endeavoured  to  destroy  a  child  of  his 
own  in  the  hope  of  being  executed  for 
the  murder:  a  similar  motive  made 
him  fire  at  the  king.  The  delusions 
were  proved  and  the  utter  and  extra- 
vagant insanity  of  the  man,  and  some 
connection,  thoueh  far  less  stronff  than 
seemed  to  have  been  expected  by  his 
counsel,  was  shown  between  his  crime 
and  the  fancies  on  which  his  mind  was 
running.  We  think,  even  had  Erskine 
been  unable  to  connect  the  delusion  of 
the  insane  man,  and  the  crime  which  he 
attempted,  that  yet  Hadfield's  was  a 
case  in  which  the  defence  of  general 
insanity  ought  to  have  prevailed ;  and 
admirably  skilful  as  Erskine*s  speech 
is,  and  fireel^  admitting  that  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  he  rested  the  defence 
may  be  often  usefully  applied,  we  are 
far  from  thinking  it  either  a  true  or  a 
perfect  test.  When  insanity  is  shown 
to  have  previously  existed,  it  is  at 
least  probable  that  diseased  action 
of  the  brain  may  occasion  what 
seems  to  be  crime>  and  the  observers 
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be  wholly  unable  to  connect  the  act 
\yith  any  thing  of  delusion.     In  other 
coses  it  seems  to  us  plain  that  delusion 
may  exist,  and  be  connected  with  the 
criminal  act,  and  yet  it  be  altogether 
impossible  to  regard  the  partially  in- 
sane man  as  guiltless.     The  argument 
of  Erskine,  followed  by  the  acquittal 
of  Hadfield,  has  been  regarded  almost 
as  if  it  were  a  judicial  determination 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  instead  of  being 
considered  what    it  is — a  very   able 
speech  of  an  advocate,  stating  just 
as  much  and  just  as  little  of  the  law 
as  answered  the  immediate  purpose  of 
his  client.     The  supposition  that  Had- 
field's  case  establishes  the  necessity  of 
connecting  the  act  and    the  delusion 
which  we  find  is  entertained  by  all  the 
medical  and  quasi-medical  writers  on 
insanity,  in  addition  to  the  prevalent 
notion  that  insanity  never  exists  with- 
out delusion,  has  done  much  to  em- 
barrass  a    subject,    difficult    enough 
before.     When  insanity  is  suggested 
as  a  defence,  unless  delusion  of  some 
kind  or  other  is  shown,  the  defence 
in    general    fails.     Martin,   who    set 
ftre  to  York  minster,  escaped  because 
be  was  able  to  prove  that  he  fancied 
an  angel  commissioned  him.     It  must 
have  been  mere  accident  that  there 
was  the  opportunity  of  proving  that 
he   supposed  himself  acting  under  a 
divine  command.     It  is  plain  that  the 
insane  desire  to  burn  the  cathedral 
was — if  the  lunatic  s  mind  moved  like 
that  of  a  man   in  health — the  first 
thought,   and  the    angelic  command 
was  hut  conjured  up  by  the  imagina- 
tion brooding  over  a  preconceived  act ; 
in  other  words,  the  madness  preceded 
the  particular  delusion.      Pinel  was, 
probablv,  the  first  to  point  out  a  spe- 
cies of  insanity  in  which  there  is  no 
delusion  or  no  traceable  disease  of  any 
kind — where  absurdity  of  conduct,  and 
the  want  of  the  power  of  self-govern- 
ment are  the  only  indications  of  some- 
thing wrong.     Doctor  Pritchard,   in 
his  larger  work  on  insanity,  has  given 
numerous  instances  of  this  form  of 
the  disease  :  he  calls  it  moral  insanity. 
The  imperial  law  that  placed  under 
tutelage*  aa  if  he  were  insane,  the 
profligate  or    the   extravagant  man, 
seems  practically  to  have  recognised 
this  form  of  insanity.      Our  modern 
physicians  perhaps  too  hastily  insist 
that  it  ought  to  be  allowed  as  a  plea 
ia  defence  for  crime*     We  can  ima- 


gine  such  entire  feebleness  of  mind  as 
to  render  a  man  insensible  to  the  most 
powerful  motives ;  in  fact*  this  is  of 
every  day  occurrence  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life,  as  well  as  in  what  con- 
cerns our  more  momentous  interest^. 
But  where  the  physician  can  detect 
no  disease  of  body,   no  mental  un- 
soundness, we  are  slow  to  credit  the 
existence  of  any.     There  is  a  sense  of 
the  word  in  which  sin  is  disease :  does 
this  remove  its  guilt?     Is  not  what 
Dr.  Pritchard  calls  moral  insanity  as 
truly  designated  by  its  other  name  of 
crime  ?     So  long  as  a  roan  seexos  to  be, 
as  far  as  we  can  have  any  cvidenee  oo 
the  subject,  a  voluntary  and  conscious 
agent,   capable  of  reasoning  and   of 
acting,  we  cannot  but  hesitate  to  ad- 
mit  the  new  doctrines  of — insane  im- 
pulse— or  irresistible  homicidal  tenden- 
cies— or   Pyromania,  which  t!>»  be  it 
known,  a  Greek  word  or  two,  fused 
together  by  a  clever  Frenchman*  and 
designating  a  new  form  of  insamti* 
marked  by  a  desire  to  bum  house's 
stacks  of  corn,  churches,  or  heredesr^ 
or  even  of  Cleptomania,  another  nice 
new  word,  which  is  a  love  for  stealing 
silver  spoons,  books,  silk  shawls,  or  any 
thing  else  easily  concealed.  The  nMdkal 
men  are  sure  that  this  is  madness*  as 
the  things  stolen  are  seldom  of  ar.r 
great  use.      Indeed  we  cannot  gufM 
what  use  the  volumes  of  our  own 
Plato  can  be  to  the  person  wbo  has 
stolen  them  from  our  shelves,  and  wk-i 
must  therefore  be,  we  presnmev  or» 
of   the    cleptomaniacs.     Erutomanu, 
which, — before  it  obtained  a  Utier-- 
was    known   as   vulgar,    blackguartU 
wanton  profligacy,  now  claims  compav 
sLon  and  impunity  as  an  intemds; 
variety  of  insanity  lately  disc^ovfrfl 
by  M.  Esquirol.     A  French  advoctttr* 
conducting  a  prosecution  where  the 
defence  was  monomania,  said  that  a»«^ 
nomania  was  a  disease  lately  iavcBiri 
by  the  physicians  for  the  parpoee  «f 
screening  criminals  from  the 
quences  uf  their  crime*.    At  thmi 
wo  believe  that  pjnuwai 
mania  had  not  been  farougfit  iitte 
tivation  as  distinct  varieties.      How. 
ever,    it  is    certain  that   thes«   a&i 
many  foolish  or  vicious 
appear  but  oddities  and 
are  apt  to  terminate  in  unequivocal  »- 
aanity.      This  is  also  true    of   tku 
doubtful  class  of  cases  vhidi  ^boI 
calls  "  mame  sans  dsHru** 
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It  1ms  been  said  that  where  there  is 
toy  object  contemplAted  by  the  pri- 
•oner  bevond  the  criminal  act  itself, 
and  to  which  the  act  is  but  subsidiarv, 
in  luch  case  the  act  does  not  proceed 
from  insanity.     Hadfield  was,  beyond 
sll  doubt,  insane;  and  jet  the  sup- 
poft^d  consequences  of  the  act   fur- 
nifibsd  the  motive  of  his  crime.     It 
has  been  said  that  the  insane  man  acts 
alone,  and  never  has  accompliee<i.  Per- 
haps so.     Yet  they  are  certainly  often 
instigated  to  crime  by  others,  as  the 
SMaisi nations  of  so  many  of  the  French 
kings   prove.     In    Hadfield  s  case   it 
waA  believed  that  Truelock,  an  insane 
jTopbet,  who  soon  after  followed  H ad- 
tic  !d  to  bedlam,  wrought  his  brother 
lunatic  8  mind  up  to  the  extravagant 
madness  of  shooting  the  king.     Dr. 
Pritchard  mentions,  as  distinguishing 
the  maniacal  homicide  from  the  com- 
mon murderer,  his  indifference  to  the 
means  of  escape ;  and  mentions  Belli  ng- 
hara's  sitting  down  quietly  on  the  lobby 
of  the  House  of  Commons  after  shooting 
Mr.  Perceval.     '*  I  believe,"  he  adds, 
**  that  few  persons  now  entertain  doubts 
of  Bellingbam's  insanity.'*     We  must 
confess  we  differ  from  Dr.  Pritchard. 
That    Bellingham    was   so   instantly 
tried,  and  that  the  application  to  post- 
pone the  trial  till  witnesses  could  ar- 
rive from  the  countrv,  were  circum- 
stances  derogatory  to  the  character  of 
the  administration  of  justice  in  Eng- 
land, we  deeply  feel,  and  we  feel  it 
tiie  more  because  every  consideration 
we  are  able  to  give  the  subject  satisfies 
us  that  the  verdict  in   Dellingham's 
case  was  right.     Between  his  case  and 
M'Naghteo's  there  was  the  all-impor- 
tant distinction,  that  Bellingbam's  pas- 
sions were  excited  by  real  incidents — 
that  at  the  public  offices  he  had  given 
actual   threats,   which  were  naturally 
<li»regarded,  of  revenging  himself.    In 
M'Naghten's  there  was  maniffstly  de- 
1  a*  ion.  The  very  belief  of  a  conspiracy 
aigainst  him  is  one  of  the  commonest 
and  earliest  features  of  ordinary  insa- 
nity.     It  has  been  said,  suppose  the 
<>oo9piracy  real,  would  it  have  justified 
liiu»  in  shooting  any  of  the  supposed 
coospirators  ?  and  if  not,  why  should 
his  belief  of  such  a  conspiracy  be  a 


justification?  We  suppose  there  is 
some  plausibility  in  this  argument,  as 
it  has  been  frequently  repeated.  Hoff- 
bauer,  in  discussi t.g  the  criminal  re- 
sponsibility of  the  insane,  says,  **  In 
regard  to  the  acts  of  insane  persons, 
the  dominant  impression  in  which  their 
delu^ion  consists  ought  to  be  regarded 
not  as  an  error,  but  as  truth  ;  their 
actions  ought  to  be  considered  as  if 
they  had  been  committed  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  individual 
thoui:ht  himK'lf  to  be.  A  soldier  at 
Briegc  killed  a  child,  believing  that 
he  saw  the  Deity  at  hand  commanding 
to  perpetrate  the  deed.  In  bis  ju<lg- 
mcnt  on  this  case,  Dr.  Glanwitz  or- 
dered that  the  man  should  be  confined 
in  a  madhouse.  If  the  imaginary 
circumstances  make  no  change  as  to 
the  imputability  of  the  crime,  thtj 
have  no  effect  in  the  case  under  con- 
sideration. If  they  le.ssen  or  destroy 
culpability,  they  have  the  same  effect 
in  the  supposed  instance.**  We  can- 
not assent  to  this.  If  the  bodily  eye 
is  in  such  a  state  as  to  see  before  it  in 
distinct  relief,  as  outward  realities, 
phantoms  that  have  no  existence  but 
what  is  given  them  by  the  diseased  sen- 
sations of  the  beholder — if  the  mind  is 
in  such  a  state  as  to  believe  some  in- 
sane delusion  true,  are  we  to  judge 
of  a  being  thus  deranged  in  mind  and 
body  as  we  should  of  another  in  per- 
fect health  placed  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  insane  man  supposes  him- 
self? The  delusions  that  manifest 
themselves  to  an  observer — the  symp- 
toms which  we  see — are  a  small  part  of 
the  lunatic's  disease ;  an<l  the  cruel 
fallacy  which  society  is  caUvd  upon  to 
enact  in  all  these  miserable  cases  is 
basc*d  upon  the  supposition,  that  all 
the  movements  of  a  diseai^ed  mind  are 
healthy,  except  those  which  we  can 
connect  with  some  admitted  delusion. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  the  alarm 
which  the  acquittal  of  Oxford  mxA 
M'Nughten  have  occasioned,  ha&  but 
little  ground.  In  Oxford's  cose,  no- 
thing could  more  distinctly  express  the 
true  state  of  the  law,  as  we  conceive 
it,  than  Lord  Denman's  charge  to  the 
jury.*  The  fault  of  almost  every  other 
charge  to  juries  on  these  subjects,  u. 
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We  ought  to  add,  that  we  quote  the  charge  from  the  Annual  Register  for  the 
1840,  and  our  observations  are  to  be  regarded  as  founded  solely  on  that  report 
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that  the  case  of  general  insanity  b  not 
put— hut  the  jury  are  instructed  in  the 
law  of  partial  insanity^  as  if  where  any 
glimmering  of  reason  existed*  the  in- 
sanity was  to  be  considered  but  as 
partial.  From  this  great  faultt  Lord 
Denman's  charge,  in  Oxford's  case,  is 
free.  Ho  told  the  jury,  "  that  if  they 
thought  Oxford  was  at  the  time  la- 
bouring under  any  delusion,  which 
prevented  him  from**  judging  of  the 
effects  of  the  act  he  had  committed, 
they  could  not  find  him  guilty.  He 
might,  perhaps^  be  labouring  under  a 
delusion  which  affected  every  part  of 
his  conduct,  and  was  not  directed  to 
one  object  alone.  If  that  were  the 
case,  and  if  the  disease  affected  him  at 
the  time  the  act  was  committed,  then 
he  could  not  be  held  accountable  for 
it.  One  cannot  say  what  a  person 
labouring  under  such  a  delusion  may 
do,  and  Uie  motive  in  that  case  would 
not  be  apparent.'*  Than  this  charge, 
nothing  could  be  more  just  to  the 
public,  or  more  humane  to  the  pri- 
soner— and  nothing  could  more  truly 
express  what  we  believe  to  have  been 
the  meaning  of  Hale  in  the  contro- 
verted passage  which  we  have  cited. 
But  the  jury  in  Oxford's  case,  whom, 
at  this  distance  of  place,  we  may  safely 
pronounce  to  have  been  a  dull  set  of 
fellows,  did  not  believe  the  pistols 
loaded — and  the  wordine  of  their  first 
special  verdict,  which^  however,  they 
aiterwards  altered,  leads  us  to  ima- 
gine* that  his  not  having  loaded  the 
pistolsy    was  the  incident  which  sa- 


tisfied them  of  Oxford's  insMuty. — 
Lford  Denman  had  told  them  **  It  the 
pistols  were  unloaded  there  woukt 
be  no  offence.*'  They  bad  no  wish  to 
let  a  lunatic  loose  oq  the  pobUe ;  and 
they  brought  in  a  special  verdict — 
'*  We  find  Edward  Oxford  guilty  of 
discharging  the  contents  of  two  pis- 
tols ;  but  whether  or  not  they  were 
loaded  with  ball  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily  proved  to  us,  he  being  of 
unsound  mind  at  the  time^**  The 
verdict,  after  a  discussion,  was  chaqged 
into  one  on  which  the  coarl  eookl 
act,  and  Oxford  was  sent  to  a  lunatic 
asylum. 

While  we  are  decidedly  against  ca* 
pital  punishment  in  any  case  where 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  insanity  of 
any  kind  or  in  any  degree,  yet  we  cm* 
not  but  think,  either  with  reference 
to  themselves  or  to  society,  that  per- 
sons incapable  of  self-govemnent  are 
peculiarly  those  that  should  be  plaeed 
under  the  government  of  others ;  and 
we  are  clearly  of  opinion,  in  the  event 
of  any  alteration  of  the  law,  that  wfacrt 
acts  of  guilt  are  committed  bv  mad- 
men at  all  oonsdoas  of  what  iktj  are 
doing,  they  should  not  be  exenptod 
from  such  punishments  of  hard  labour. 
&e.,  as  fall  on  transported  MoiiSi.  Of 
course  the  kind  and  degree  of  la- 
bour should  be  proportioned  to  thair 
strength,  and  not  inliieted  without 
reference  to  their  disease,  iriiidi*  sa 
far  as  we  can  jodfl^,  would  hatve  the 
best  chance  of  alleviation  or  core  from 
enforced  oooupation  of  nitwl  andhodk. 
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THE  laiflR   SKSTCR   BOOE/ 


From  the  6aj%  of  Sir  John  Cur,  of 
pocket-book  memory^  downwards*  Ire- 
Und  has  been  a  (Vuitful  theme  to  the 
English  tourist.  Every  three  or  four 
years  has  seen  its  new  discoverer^ 
sometimes  in  the  shape  of  a  political 
economutf  with  noetroms  for  the  re- 
lief of  our  over  population,  and  sug- 
gestions for  improTements  in  our  social 
condition — sometimes  in  the  shape 
of  a  picturesque  travelleri  with  higb> 
wrought  descriptions  of  our  mountain 
soeoery,  whose  ezaogerations  have 
been  most  saooessfnUy  oombatted  by 
th«  aanexed  engravings — sometimes 
a  eaotious  stranger*  like  Mr.  Barrow* 
haa  visited  us  coastwise,  and  always 
securing  his  retreat  by  water,  has 
taken  a  passiuff  glance  at  us  from  the 
periphei^  of  tne  island ;  and  here  we 
nave  one  more  enterprising  still*  who 
haa  actually  adventured  within  the 
charmed  cirde*  and  dared  to  trust 
himself  indiscriminately  among  the 
**  Trojans  and  Tyriana*'  of  our  dis- 
traeted  oovntry. 

That  any  Englishman*  without  long 
and  intimate  accjuaintance  with  Ire« 
land*  the  result  of  residence  in  the 
eountry*  and  constant  habits  of  inter- 
course  with  all  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion* oould  write  a  valuable  book* 
and  one  which  might  be  deemed  an 
aotbority*  we  hold  altogether  iropoe- 
aiMe.  The  attempt  to  assimilate  the 
hMtHatioiis  of  two  countries,  where  so 
mnny  opposite  modes  of  acting  and 


thinking  exist — the  adoption  of  an 
English  standard  as  the  measure  of 
Irish  habitudes*  would  lead  to  innu- 
merable errors,  even  were  he  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  the  selfish  misrepre- 
sentations which*  somehow  or  otner* 
we  are  more  or  less  prone  to  impose 
on  our  cocknev  friends,  when  visitiqg 
us  with  intentions  of  authorship. 

That  our  friend  Titmarsh  proposed 
anv  very  lofty  object  to  himself  m  the 
volumes  before  us,  we  are  not  disposed 
to  believe.  He  never,  we  are  oertaiut 
dreamed  that  his  dictum  was  to  decide 
any  one  of  the  thousand  disputed  ques- 
tions which  agitate  Ireland :  he  wisely 
saw  that  a  tourist's  sphere  of  vision  is 
but  a  very  limited  one  at  best;  and 
this  fact*  which  every  page  of  his  work 
more  or  less  evinces*  gives  a  value  to 
his  observations  far  greater  than  that 
which  appertains  to  any  other  writer 
we  know  of  on  Ireland*  A  desire 
for  even-handed  justice*  however*  leads 
him  into  the  common  error  of  attack* 
ing  both  sides:  if  he  censures  a  parson 
tOMday*  he  is  qiute  prepared  to  serve 
you  up  a  priest  to-morrow :  landlords 
and  tenants*  Whiss  and  Tories*  town 
folk  and  country  folk — all  oome  in  for 
their  share ;  but  so  good  humouredlv 
withal*  and  with  occasionally  such 
pleasant  little  blunders  of  hts  own* 
that  he  must  be  a  sour  critic  who  could 
find  fkult  with  him.  His  cockney 
lamentations  over  those  eveninffs  spent 
in  horse  eonversation*  the  dUputed 


*  The  Irish  Sketch  Book,  by  M.  A.  Titmarsh,  with  numerous  engravings  on 
wood  by  tb«  author.    2  vols.    London :  Cbapatan  and  Hall.    1843. 
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pedigrees,  the  weight  and  i^es,  the  long 
runs  and  short  heats,  &c.  are  scarcely 
less  amusing  for  his  own  sake  than  for 
the  picture  he  draws  of  his  tormen- 
tors. There  is,  however,  in  all  this 
one  feature  prominent — he  every  where 
shows  himself  one  who  disdains  the 
petty  and  vulgar  practice  of  *^  cram- 
ming," as  it  is  called.  A  man  of  his 
powers— and  they  are  very  considerable 
^-would  have  little  difficulty  indeed 
in  making  himself  up  on  those  or 
any  other  points  he  was  previously 
unacquainted  with,  and  by  a  showy 
exhibition  of  technicalities,  a  few 
well-dispersed  epithets,  and  a  stray 
anecdote  or  so,  have  passed  himself 
off  as  a  jockey  or  an  agpriculturalist  of 
the  first  water — and  into  this  eiTor  an 
underbred  man  would  inevitably  have 
fallen ;  but  Titmarsh  is,  <<  Qaand  me* 
me"  the  name — a  gentleman,  and  con- 
sequently felt  not  the  slightest  imputa- 
tion on  his  acquirements  or  informa- 
tion, when  acknowledging,  that  on  cer- 
tain topics  he  was  not  qualified,  and 
would  therefore  hazard  nothing  by 
speaking. 

Few  men  have  ever  come  to  Ireland, 
without  having  their  theory  in  their 
portmanteau.  He,  however,  has  none : 
his  object  is,  simply  to  stroll  about 
the  island,  see  what  he  can,  make  a 
note  of  it  when  he  gets  home,  and 
print  the  same  as  soon  as  may  be. 
From  the  very  hour  of  his  landing 
be  is  struck  by  the  neglected  appear- 
ance of  every  thing  about  him :  the 
close  neighbourhood  of  poverty  to 
wealth ;  the  ruinous  condition  of 
houses  in  the  best  and  most-fre- 
quented situations ;  the  absence  of  all 
the  stir  and  movement  of  a  great  city ; 
and  tiiat  most  fatal  of  all  the  evidences 
of  decline — a  certain  lur  of  careless 
indifference— a  kind  of  reckless  indo- 
lence, seems  to  pervade  every  one« 
even  to  the  carman,  who  does  not 
take  the  straw  from  his  mouth  when 
inviting  him  to  take  a  car  to  Dublin. 

Like  a  veritable  cockney,  he  calls 
to  mind  the  cads  of  hb  native  city-^ 
those  classic  figures  which  hang  so 
gracefully  over  the  chariot-wheels  of 
a  Paddington  omnibus,  and  with  two 
fingers  in  air,  solicit  the  passing 
traveller.  The  easy  indifference  of 
Paddy  evidently  discomposes  him,  and 
he  is  out  of  temper  for  a  full  page 
and  a  half-— and  all  for  a  straw  1 
Come,  come,  Titmarsh ;  stay  a  little 


longer  amongst  us,  and  you*ll  get  over 
such  weakness. 

The  morning  papers  contain  an 
account  of  a  trial  for  murder ;  and  the 
charge  of  the  judge.  Chief  Justice 
Doherty,  suggests  to  our  author,  what, 
to  our  taste,  are  very  edifying,  but 
somewhat  trite  remarks  on  capital 
punishment,  which  we  should  not 
nave  referred  to  here,  save  as  they 
appear  inapplicable  to  the  case  al- 
luded to ;  and  the  censure  of  the  judse 
for  the  expression  of  a  hope,  ''  that  the 
mercy  of  Heaven  might  be  extended 
to  the  criminals,**  ''  wno  need  not  have 
been  hanged  at  all,*'  is  a  mere  com- 
ment on  a  fact  which  he  has  assumed, 
and  not  a  very  creditable  one  to  our 
author's  logic.  But  let  us  follow  him 
a  little  further,  and  to  a  quarter  where 
he  b  far  more  at  home,  viz.  discuss- 
ing a  Dublin-bay  herring  at  break- 
fast ;  and  then  hear  him,  as  he  sallies 
forth  on  his  first  excursion. 

**  The  papers  being  read,  it  became 
my  duty  to  discover  the  town;  and  a 
handsomer  town  with  fewer  people  in  it, 
it  is  impossible  to  see  on  a  sommer's  day. 
In  the  whole  wide  square  of  Stephen  s 
Green,  I  think,  there  were  not  more 
than  two  nursery  maids  to  keep  com- 
pany with  the  statue  of  George  I., 
who  rides  on  horseback  in  the  middle 
of  the  garden,  the  horse  having  his  foot 
up  to  trot  as  if  he  wanted  to  ^o  out  of 
town  too.  Small  troops  of  dirty  chil- 
dren (too  poor  and  dirty  to  have 
lodgings  at  fCmgstown)  were  squatting 
here  and  there  upon  the  sunshiny  steps, 
the  only  clients  at  the  thresholds  of  the 
professional  gentlemen,  whose  names 
figure  on  brass  plates  on  the  doors.  A 
stand  of  lazy  carmen,  a  policeman  or 
two  with  clinking  boot-heels,  a  couple 
of  moaning  beggars  leaning  agiunst  the 
rails,  and  calling  upon  the  Lord,  and  a 
fellow  with  a  toy  and  book-stall,  where 
the  lives  of  St.  Patrick,  Robert  Emmett, 
and  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  may  be 
bought  for  double  their  ralue,  were  all 
the  population  of  the  Green.  At  the 
door  or  the  Klldare-street  Club  I  saw 
oigbt  gentlemen  looking  at  two  boys 
playing  leap-frog ;  at  the  door  of  die 
university  six  laz^  porters,  in  jockey- 
caps,  were  amusmg  themselves  on  a 
bench— a  sort  of  blue-bottle  race;  and 
the  bank,  on  the  opposite  side,  did  not 
look  as  if  sixpence- worth  of  change  had 
been  negotiated  there  during  the  day. 
There  was  a  lad  pretending  to  sdl  um- 
brellas under  the  colonnade,  almost  the 
only  instance  of  trade  going  on ;  and  I 
began  to  think  of  Juan  Femandex,  or 
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Cinbrtdgo,  in  tbi)  long  facation.  In 
lfa«  courti  of  the  oolleg«  scarce  the  ghost 
of  a  gyp  or  the  shadow  of  a  bed*niaker. 
**  In  spite  of  the  solitude,  the  square  of 
the  eoUeffe  is  a  fine  si^ht— a  large  ground, 
lurroonaed  bj  buildings  of  various  ages 
and  stjles,  but  comfortable,  handsome, 
and  in  good  repair ;  a  modem  row  of 
rooms — a  row  that  has  been  Elisabe- 
thsD  once;  a  hall  and  senate-houao 
facing  each  other.of  the  style  of  George  I., 
and  a  noble  library,  with  a  range  of  many 
windows,  and  a  fine  manly  simple  facade 
of  cut  stone. 

*<  The  library  was  shut.  The  librarian, 
I  suppose,  is  at  the  sea-side;  and  the 
only  part  of  the  establishment  which  I 
eould  see  was  the  museum,  to  which  one 
of  the  Jockey-capped  porters  conducted 
me,  up  a  wide  dismal  staircase,  (adorned 
with  an  old  paur  of  Jack-boots,  a  dustT 
ranee  or  two,  a  few  helmets,  and  a  South 
8c«  Islander's  armour,)  which  passes 
through  a  hail  huntt  round  with  cob* 
webs  (with  which  the  blue-bottles  are 
too  wise  to  meddle),  into  an  old  mouldy 
room,  filled  with  dingy  ^lass-cases,  under 
which  the  articles  of  science  or  curiosity 
were  parUally  visible.  In  the  middle 
was  a  very  seedy  cameleopard  (the  word 
has  grown  to  be  English  by  this 
time),  the  straw  splitting  through  his 
tight  old  skin,  and  the  black  cobbler's 
wax  stuffing  the  dim  orifices  of  his  eyes ; 
other  beasts  formed  a  pleasing  group 
around  him,  not  so  tall,  but  equally 
mouldr  and  old. 

*•  The  porter  took  me  round  to  the 
csaes  and  tokl  me  a  great  number  of  fibs 
ooBceming  their  oontents:  there  was 
the  harp  of  Brian  Boru,  and  the  sword 
of  some  one  else,  and  other  cheap  old 
eimcraoks  with  their  corollary  of  lies. 
The  pla«e  would  have  been  a  disgrace 
to  Don  Saltero.  I  was  quite  glad  to 
walk  out  of  it,  and  down  the  dirty  stair- 
case again,  about  the  ornaments  of  which 
the  JMskey-capped  gyp  had  more  ^g-^ 
m«ata  to  tell ;  an  atroaous  one  (I  forget 
what)  relative  to  the  pair  of  boots,  near 
wbieb— n  fine  specimen  of  collegiate 
laata — ^were  the  shoes  of  Mr.  O'Brien, 
t^  Irish  giant.  If  the  collection  is  worth 
prrserving*— and  indeed  the  mineralo- 
gicnl  spedmens  look  quite  as  awful  as 
those  in  the  British  museum — one  thing 
ie  clear,  that  the  rooms  are  worth 
•weeping. 

**  A.  pail  of  water  eosts  nothing ;  a 
acnthUDg-brush  not  much,  and  a  char- 
might  be  hired  for  a  trifle  to 
the  room  in  n  decent   state  of 


This  »  all  MMTtly  and  pleasantly 
don««  and  what  u  moret  it  it  tnte ; 
mnd  whaUf  tr  rtgni  we  may  and  do 


feely  that  soch  reproach  applie 

fM  none  that  the  complaint  is  thus 

made  known. 

He  it  but  newly  arrived,  and  there- 
fore we  can  expect  to  hear  little  else 
than  lamentations,  contrasts  of  Eng- 
lish cleanlineas  and  Irish  neglect  for 
the  first  day  or  two.  Thus  in  a 
retarn  from  his  ramble,  he  muses  in 
this  wise  :— 

**  So  the  solitude  became  very  painful, 
and  I  thought  I  would  go  back  and  talk 
to  the  waiter  at  the  Shelbume,  the  only 
man  in  the  whole  kinedom  that  I  knew. 
I  had  been  accommodated  with  a  queer 
little  room  and  dressing-room  on  the 
ground-floor,  looking  towards  the  Green. 
A  black-faced,  ^ood-numoured  chamber- 
maid had  promised  lo  perform  a  deal  of 
scouring,  which  was  evidently  necessary 
(which  fact  she  might  have  observed 
for  six  months  back,  only  she  is,  no 
doubt,  of  an  absent  turn)  ;  and  when  I 
came  back  from  the  wuk,  I  saw  the 
little  room  was  evidently  enjoying  itself 
in  the  sunshine,  for  it  baa  opened  its 
window,  and  was  taking  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  as  it  looked  out  upon  the 
Green. 

*'  As  I  came  up  the  street,  its  appear- 
ance made  me  burst  out  laughing,  very 
much  to  the  surprise  of  a  ra^ed  cluster 
of  idlers  lolling  upon  the  steps  next 
door ;  and  I  have  drawn  it  here,  not  be- 
cause it  is  a  particularly  picturesque  or 
rare  kind  of  window,  but  because  as  I 
fancy  there  is  a  sort  of  moral  in  it. 
You  don't  see  such  windows  commonly 
in  respectable  English  inns — ^windows 
leaning  graoeftilly  upon  hearth  brooms 
for  support.  Leok  out  of  that  window 
vrithout  the  hearth-broom,  and  it  would 
cut  your  head  off;  how  the  beggars 
would  start  that  are  always  sitting  on 
the  steps  next  door!  Is  It  preiudico 
that  makes  one  prefer  the  English  win- 
dow, that  relies  on  its  own  ropes  and 
ballast,  (or  lead,  if  you  like,)  and  does 
not  want  to  be  propped  bv  any  foreign 
akl  ?  or  is  this  only  a  solitary  instance 
of  the  kind,  and  are  there  no  other 
specimens  in  Ireland  of  the  careless, 
dangerous,  extravagant  hearth-broom 
system  !** 

After  a  short  soionm  In  Dublin, 
it  having  been  decided  by  his  friends 
that  he  should  see  the  agricultural 
show  at  Cork — though  for  what  espe- 
cial reason,  heaven  alone  can  teU,  a 
ffentleman  more  innocent  of  tub-soil- 
ing and  shori-homt  not  being  to 
be  found  from  PiccadiUy  to  Great 
Coram-ttreei— he  tett  out  loathward 
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in  company  with  kis  friend,  who  gives 
him  a  seat  in  his  carriage,  proceeding 
by  easy  stages  to  Cork. 

He  scarcely  emerges  from  the  city 
when  he  is  struck  by  the  colour  of  the 
landscape,  the  peculiar  green  of  Ire- 
land. That  rich  emerald  tint  in  which 
blue  seems  to  enter,  at  once  attracts 
his  attention,  and  in  the  few  brief 
words  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  fact, 
we  can  trace  the  artist-like  tact  that 
distinguishes  all  his  descriptions  of 
scenery. 

After  a  graceful  and  hospitable  re- 
ception at  his  friend*s  house,  in  which 
we  are  no  less  pleased  with  the  guest 
than  the  host — the  gentlemanlike  for- 
bearance of  all  that  petty  detail  which 
tourists  scruple  not  to  introduce  of 
the  private  life  of  every  house  into  which 
they  have  been  received,  most  strikingly 
characterizes  this,  and  every  succeed- 
ing portion  of  the  book ;  and  while 
nothing  suitable  to  the  general  reader 
is  omitted,  so  far  as  our  author's  expe- 
rience extended,  he  never  for  once  tres- 
passes over  the  frontier  of  good  taste  and 
good  feeling — a  transgression  which  in 
latter  days,  from  its  very  frequency,  has 
ceased  to  excite  our  condemnation. 

At  Watorford  dirt  and  dust  again 
await  him ;  a  crowd  of  beggars  be- 
fore, a  smoking  chimney  behind,  a 
noisy  piper  and  a  raw  leg  of  mutton 
call  up  all  his  disgust.  His  friend, 
however,  speedily  restores  his  com- 
placency by  a  ^ood  dinner,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  show  him  his  farm : — 

•*  Before  setting  out  on  our  day's 
journey,  we  had  time  to  accompany  tne 

well-pieased  owner  of  H ^town,  over 

some  of  his  fields  and  out-premises. 
Nor  can  there  be  a  pleasanter  sight  to 

owner  or  stranger.    Mr.  P farms 

four  hundred  acres  of  land  about  his 
house,  and  employs  on  his  estate  no  less 
than  a  hundred  and  ten  persons.  He 
says  there  is  full  work  for  every  one  of 
them ;  and  to  see  the  elaborate  state  of 
cultivation  in  which  the  land  was,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  such  an  agri- 
cultural reffiment  were  employed.  The 
estate  is  like  a  well-ordered  garden  : 
we  walked  into  a  huge  field  of  potatoes, 
and  the  landlord  made  us  remark  that 
there  was  not  a  single  weed  between  the 
furrows ;  and  the  whole  formed  a  vast 
flower-bed  of  a  score  of  acres.  Every 
bit  of  land  up  to  the  hedge  side  was 
fertilised  and  full  of  produce :  the  space 
left  for  the  plough  having  afterwards 
been  gone  over,  and  yielding  its  fullest 


proportion  of  '  fruit.*  In  a  turnip  field 
were  a  score  or  more  of  women  and 
children,  who  were  marching  through 
the  ridges,  removing  the  young  plants 
where  two  or  three  had  grown  together, 
and  leaving  only  the  most  healthy. 
Every  individual  root  in  the  field  was 
thus  the  object  of  culture,  and  the 
owner  said  that  this  extreme  cultivation 
answered  his  purpose,  and  that  the 
employment  of  all  those  hands,  (the 
women  and  children  earn  six  pence  and 
eight  pence  per  day  all  the  year  round,) 
which  gained  him  some  reputation  as  a 
philanthropist,  brought  him  profit  as  a 
farmer  too ;  for  his  crops  were  the  best 
that  land  could  produce.  He  has  fur- 
ther the  advantage  of  a  larger  stock 
for  manure,  and  does  every  thing  for 
the  land  which  art  can  do.  Here  we 
saw  several  experiments  in  manuring. 
An  acre  of  turnips  prepared  with  bone- 
dust,  another  with  '  Murray's  compo- 
sition; whereof  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know  the  ingredients ;  another  with  a 
new  manure  called  guano.  As  far  as 
turnips  and  a  first  year's  crop  went, 
the  puano  carried  the  day.  The  plants 
on  the  guano  acre  looked  to  be  three 
weeks  in  advance  of  their  neighbours, 
and  were  extremely  plentiful  and 
healthy.  I  went  to  see  this  field  two 
months  after  the  above  passage  was 
written ;  the  guano  acre  still  kept  the 
lead;  the  bone-dust  runs  guano  very 
hard,  and  composition  was  clearly  dis- 
tanced. 

"  Behind  the  house  is  a  fine  tillage  of 
corn  and  hay  ricks,  and  a  street  of  out- 
buildings, where  all  the  work  of  the 
farm  is  prepared.  Here  were  numerous 
people  comin?  with  pails  for  butter- 
milk, which  the  good-natured  landlord 
makes  over  to  them.  A  score  of  men  or 
more  were  busied  about  the  place :  some 
at  a  erind-stone,  others  at  a  forge ; 
other  fellows  busied  in  the  cart-houses 
and  stables,  all  of  which  were  as  neatly 
kept  as  in  the  best  farms  in  England. 
A  little  further  on  was  a  flower-gardmi, 
a  kitchen-garden,  a  hot-house  just  build- 
ing, a  kennel  of  fine  pointers  and  sat* 
ters ;  indeed  a  noble  feature  of  country 
neatness,  thrift  and  plenty." 

In  his  chapter  on  Cork  and  the 
Agricultural  Society,  we  can  really 
trace  the  source  of  his  information, 
through  all  he  says,  and  cannot  help  re- 
gretting  that  the  same  laudable  moaesty 
which  prevented  his  expressing  his  own 
opinion  on  the  relative  merits  of  bone- 
dust  and  fi^ano  manure  had  not  stood 
his  part  here,  when  discusBing  the 
veaeata  questio  of  national  eduoatioD. 
Nothing  can  be  more  kind-hetfted. 
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nothing  more  manly,  i;iothing  more 
worthy  of  an  honest  and  right-inten- 
tioned  man,  than  every  sentiment  he 
professes  ;  bat  at  the  same  time,  no- 
thing can  be  more  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  than 
the  statements  on  which  his  opinion 
is  founded.  Not  so  the  terms  in 
which  he  denounces  the  absurd 
scheme  of  exclusive  dealing  which 
Mr.  O'Connell  so  notoriously  put 
forward,  and  the  successful  opposition 
to  which,  brought  down  on  Mr.  Pur- 
cell's  head  the  fell  anger  of  the  li- 
berator. 

When  speaking  of  the  temperance 
movement,  he  is  disposed,  we  think, 
indeed  we  hope — wrongfully — to  attri- 
bute to  its  influence  a  certain  portion  of 
depression  visible  in  the  appearance  of 
the  people.      Nothing  is  more  true 
than  the  existence  of  the  type  of  sad- 
ness ;  and  strange  enough  how  com- 
pletely   has    it    escaped  mention   by 
tourists  1  and  yet  it  were  not  difficult  to 
show  that  such  is  the  feature  of  our 
nationality.     Melancholy  is  indeed  the 
badge  of  all  our  tribe.     The  physiog- 
nomist need  but  look  on  the  dark  brow« 
the  deep-set  eye,  the  compressed  lip, 
the  long  oval  face  of  our  peasantry  to 
trace  this  character  of  deep  feehng. 
The  poetry  of  the  land,  its   music 
breathes  but  one  voice,  and  that  is  one 
of  sorrow.      The  laughing   Irishman 
is  the  mere  character  of  the  stage : 
the  wit,  the  repartee  which  so  essen- 
tially belongs  to   our  people,  is  the 
spirit  which  quick    fancy  engenders 
from    deep  suffering;    or    it    is  the 
reckless,    wild  revelry   of    an  over- 
excited nature.     This  is,  however,  not 
the  only  occasion  on  which  our  friend 
Titmarsh  exhibits  a  quick-sighted  ap- 
preciation   of    national     peculiarity. 
Would  that  all  his  remarks  on  such 
matters  contained  as  little  to  wound 
our  self-love ;  and  although  such  is  un- 
happily not  the  case,  we  cannot  help 
quoting  the  following  passage,  illus- 
trating as  it  does  the  sharpness  of  the 
author,  and  one  radical  evil  which  we 
would   gladly  see  erased    from   our 
national  temperament.     He  speaks  of 
the  great  agricultural  dinner  at  Cork. 

"  To  have  heard  a  nobleman,  how- 
ever, who  discoursed  the  meeting,  *you 
would  have  fancied  we  were  the  luckiest 
mortals  under  the  broiling  July  son. 
He  8a«l  he  could  coneeive  nothing  more 


delightful  than  to  see  *  on  proper  ocoa- 
sions/    '  mind   on    proper    occasions  I' 
'  the  landlord  mixing  with  his  tenantry, 
and  to  look  around  him  at  a  scene  like 
this,  and  see    the    condescension  with 
which   the  gentry    mingled    with    the 
farmers  1'      Prodigious    condescension 
truly  I    This  neat  speech  seemed  to  me 
an  oratorical  slap  in  the  face  to  about 
nine  hundred  ana  twenty  persons  pre- 
sent ;  and  being  one  of  the  latter  I  be« 
gan  to  hiss  by  way  of  acknowledgment 
of  the  compliment,  and  hoped  that  a 
strong  party  would  have  destroyed  the 
harmony  of  the  evening  and  done  like- 
wise.  But  not  one  hereditary  bondsman 
would  join  in  the  compliment,  and  they 
were  quite  right  too.      The  old  lord, 
who  talked  about  condescension,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  and  kindest  landlords  in 
Ireland.     If  he  thinks  he  condescends 
by  doine  his  duty,  and  mixine  with  men 
as  good  as  himself,  the  fault  lies  with 
the  latter.     Why  are  they  so  ready  to 
go  down  on  their  knees  to  my  lord  ?    A 
man   cannot  help    'condescending'   to 
another  who  will  persist  in  kissing  his 
shoe-strings.      They  respect    rank  in 
England — the  people   seem  almost  to 
adore  it  here. 

"  As  an  instance  of  the  intense  vene- 
ration for  lords  which  dbtinguishes  this 
county  of  Cork,  I  may  mention  what 
occurred  afterwards.  The  members  of 
the  Cork  society  gave  a  dinner  to  their 
guests  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation. The  founder  of  the  latter,  as 
Lord  Downshire  stated,  was  Mr.  Pur- 
cell  ;  and  as  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  the  society  so  founded  was  likely 
to  prove  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  this 
country,  one  might  have  supposed  that 
any  compliment  paid  to  it  might  have 
been  paid  to  it  through  its  founder. 
Not  so.  The  society  asked  the  lords  to 
dinner,  and  Mr.  Purcell  to  meet  the 
lords." 

Now  with  shame  and  sorrow  do  we 
confess  it ;  in  no  country  of  Europe  is 
tuft  hunting  carried  to  a  higher  degree 
of  perfection  than  in  Ireland.  Lord 
worship  is  not  the  observance  of  a 
small  or  unknown  sect — it  is  not  a 
narrow  and  petty  dissent ;  no,  it  ia 
the  national  faith,  in  which,  what- 
ever our  other  disagreements,  we  in- 
variably unite.  Such  a  speech  as  he  here 
quotes  would  scarcely  have  been  tole- 
rated in  Yorkshire,  and  would  have 
been  truly  a  very  bold  experiment 
among  Frenchmen.  His  sketch  of 
Father  Mathew  is  cleverly  done,  and 
will  interest  such  of  our  readers  as 
have  not  themselves  enjoyed  the  plea- 
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Bures  of  seeing  that  very  remarkable 
man. 

We  are  gratified  to  have  the  testi- 
mony of  one,  who  from  hin  habits  and 
opportunities,  has  mixed  much  in  lite- 
rary society  to  the  superior  taste  and 
cultivation  remarkable  among  Cork 
men  in  society.  They  are,  as  he  re- 
marks, "the  most  book-loving  men  I 

ever  met." 

The  remark  is  well  founded;  from  no 
other  part  of  the  island  have  so  many 
distinguished  men  proceeded,  on  no 
other  city  have  the  honours  of  our  uni- 
versity been  so  constantly  bestowed.  In 
every  walk  of  science,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  literature  Cork  has  furnished 
its  quota ;  and  the  periodical  press  of 
Great  Britain  finds  its  bone  and  sinew 
among  the  brilliant  and  gifted  sons  of 
our  southern  city.  The  appreciation 
of  literary  topics,  by  a  class  which  in 
England  would  be  in  utter  ignorance 
concerning  them,  is  a  very  remarkable 
feature  of  our  country  ;  for  when  we 
take  into  calculation  the  poverty  so 
generally  diffused  through  every  rank 
in  the  community,  the  precarious  live- 
lihood obtained  by  thousands  in  seem- 
ingly easy  circumstances,  the  hundred 
distracting  influences  which  religious 
and  political  contests  excite,  this 
spirit  of  book  reading  is  a  most  striking 
fact,  and  leads  one  to  speculate  on  the 
incalculable  strides  towards  prosperity 
such  a  country  must  take,  if  once  placed 
under  the  happy  and  fostering  influ- 
ences of  internal  peace  and  quiet. 

How  literary  taste  has  sprung  up,  how 
it  has  lived  and  thrived  in  such  a  weed- 
grown  wilderness  as  our  social  state  is 
indeed  wonderful ;  but  what  is  there 
not  equally  surprising  and  discordant 
here.  The  whole  land  is  it  not  like  our 
author*s  description  of  Dan*s  pantry  ? 

"But  of  all  the  wonderful  things  to  be 
seen  in  Skibbereen,  Dan's  pantry  is  the 
most  wonderful,  every  article  within  is 
a  make-shift,  and  has  been  ingeniously 
perverted  from  its  original  destination. 
Here  lie  bread,  blackm^,  fresh-butter, 
tallow  candles,  dirtv  knive?,  all  in  the 
same  cigar-box  with  snuff,  milk,  cold 
bacon,  brown  sugar,  broken  tea-cups, 
and  bits  of  soap." 

What  a  lesson  might  we  learn  from 
this,  and  does  not  the  national  charac- 
ter consist  of  ingredients  as  hetero- 
geneous and  dissimilar  ?  Do  not  the 
best  and  the  black^t  traits  that  can 


adorn  or  disfigure  human  nature,  paas 
and  repass  over  the  face  of  our  land, 
like  the  changeful  clouds  that  brighten 
and  lour  over  our  landscape.  Well, 
well,  this  is  but  a  sad  topic,  and  the 
best  way  to  change  it  is  to  accompany 
Titmarsh  on  his  morning  excurdon 
from  Glengariff. 

'*  The  Irish  car  seems  accommodated 
for  any  number  of  persons.      It  ap- 
peared to  be  full  when  we  left  Glen- 
gariff, for  a  traveller  from  Beerhavcn, 
and   five    gentlemen   from    the    yacht 
took  seats  upon  it  with  myself;  and  we 
fancied  it  was  impossible  more  than 
seven  should  travel  by  such  a  convey- 
ance—but the  driver  showed  the  capa- 
bilities of  his  vehicle  presently.     The 
journey  from  Glengariff  to  Kenmare  is 
one  of  astonishing  beauty ;  and  I  have 
seen  Killarney  since,  and  am  sure  that 
Glengariff  loses  nothing  by  comparison 
with  this  most  beautlfurof  lakes. ^ Rock, 
wood,  and  sea,  stretch  around  the  tra- 
veller a  thousand  delightful  pictures; 
the  landscape  is  at  first  wild,  without 
being  fierce,  immense  woods  and  planta- 
tions enriching  the    valleys,    beautiful 
streams  to  be  seen  evervwhere.     Here, 
again,   I   was  surprised   at  the  great 
population  along  the  road ;  for  one  saw 
out  few  cabins,  and  there  is  no  village 
between  Glengariff  and  Kenmare.     But 
men  and  women  were  on  the  banks,  and 
in  the  fields ;  children,  as  usual,  came 
trooping  up  to  the  car ;  and  the  jovial 
men  of  the  yacht  had  great  conversation 
with  most  of  the  persons  whom  we  met 
on  the  road.     A  merrier  set  of  fellows 
it  were  hard  to  meet.      'Should  you 
like  any  thing  to  drink,  sir  ?*  says  one, 
commencing  the  acquaintance ;  *  we  have 
the  best  whiskey  in  the  world,  and  plenty 
of  porter  in  the  basket.*    Therewith, 
the  jolly  seamen  produced  a  long  bottle 
of  grog,  which  was  passed  round  from 
one  to  another;  and  then  began  singiuff, 
shouting,  laughing,  roaring  lor  the  whole 
journey,  *  British  sailors  have  a  knack, 
pull  away,  yeho,  boys  !      Hurroo !  my 
fine  fellow,    does   your   mother  know 
you're  out?     Hurroo,   Tim  Hurlihy! 
you're  a  fluke,  Tim  Hurlihy.'    One  man 
sang  on  the  roof,  one  hurrooed  to  the 
echo,  another  apostrophised  the  afore- 
said Hurlihy,  as  ne  passed  grinning  on  o 
car ;  a  third  had  a  pocket  handkerohief 
flaunting  from  a  pole,  with  which  he 
performed  exercises  in  the  face  of  any 
norseman  whom  he  met ;  and  great  were 
their  yells  as  the  ponies  shiea  off  at  the 
salutation,   and  toe  riders  swerved  in 
their  saddles.     In  the  midst  of  this  rat- 
tling chorus  we  went  along ;  gradually 
the  country  grew  wilder  aim  more  deso- 
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late,  aad  we  pMMd  throogfa  m  grim 
BMNUiUio  region,  bleak  and  bare;  the 
road  winding  round  some  of  the  mnume- 
rable  bills,  and  onoe  or  twice,  by  mean* 
of  a  tnnneU  mshing  Ix^dly  tbroagb 
them.  One  of  these  tunnels,  they  say, 
b  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  long ;  and 
a  pretty  howling,  I  need  not  sav,  was 
made  through  that  pipe  of  rock  by  the 
jolly  yaehrs  crew.  •  We  saw  you 
sketdung  in  the  blacksmith's  shed  at 
GlcngarOr,'  says  one ;  '  and  we  wished 
we  had  yon  on  board.  Such  a  Jolly  life 
as  we  had  of  it  I  Thev  rored  about  the 
coast,  they  sailed  in  tnetr  Tessels,  they 
feasted  off  the  best  of  fish,  mutton,  and 
whiskey  s  they  had  Gamble's  turtle  soup 
on  board,  and  fun  from  morning  till 
night,  and  riot  rerse.  Gradually  it  came 
out  that  there  was  not,  owing  to  the 
tremendous  rains,  a  dry  comer  in  their 
ship-^that  they  slung  two  in  a  huge 
hammock  in  the  cabin,  and  that  one  of 
their  crew  had  been  ill,  and  shirked  off. 
What  a  wonderful  thing  pleasure  is  I  to 
be  wet  aU  dar  and  night ;  to  be  scorched 
and  blisterea  by  the  sun  and  rain ;  to 
heat  in  and  out  of  little  harbours,  and 
to  exceed  diumally  upon  whiskejr  punch. 
Faith,  f#ondon  and  an  arm-chair  at  the 
club  are  more  to  the  tastes  of  some 


We  mast  now  proceed  at  a  more 
rapid  pace  than  our  traveller,  and 
sorry  are  we  to  do  so ;  for  whether  true 
or  Dott  his  obeervations  on  whatever  he 
sees  and  meets  with  are  always  amusing 
and  striking.  Killamey  be  sees  as 
every  one  has  seen  it,  through  a  per- 
fect down-pour  of  rain.  The  st^ff 
bant  is  represented  by  a  balf-drowned 
gentleman  in  ared  coat, and  four  dogs, 
who  occasioiially  barked — and  a  piper, 
vho  played  the  whole  time;  bis  ramble 
leads  him  westward,  by  the  Shannon, 
to  Tralee  and  Limerick,  which  city, 
OD  a  comparison  with  Cork,  he  describes 
to  be  vastly  inferior  in  all  that 
regards  literary  taste ;  but  in  all 
that  respects  the  appearance  of  trade 
and  commercial  prosperity,  he  sees 
noch  to  remind  him  of  Liverpool. 
From  thence  be  wanders  on  to  Ennis, 
narrowly  eeeapimr  being  taken  for  the 

Honourable  and  Reverend  Mr.  S ., 

agreat  light  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  who  was  on  the  coach  with  him. 

•*  A  great  Dght  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
who  was  late  a  candlestick  in  our  own 
coamunioo,  was  on  the  coach  with  un, 
reading  devoutly  out  of  a  breviary,  on 
ly  oceaaioos,  along  the  road.     A 


crowd  of  black  coats  and  hoods,  with 
that  indescribable. look  which  belongs  to 
the  Catholic  olergv,  were  evidently  on 
the  look-out  for  the  coach ;  and  as  it 
stopped,  one  of  them  came  up  to  me 
witn  a  low  bow,  and  asked  if  I  was 
the  Honorable  and  Reverend  Mr.  8.  ? 
How  I  wish  I  had  answered  him  I  was  t 
it  would  have  been  a  grand  scene.  The 
respect  paid  to  this  gentleman's  descent 
is  quite  absurd.  The  papers  bandy  his 
title  about  with  pleasea  emphasis — the 
Oalway  papers  call  him  the  Very  Reve- 
rend. There  is  something  in  their  love 
for  rank  almost  childish,  witness  the 
adoration  of  George  the  Fourth ;  the 
pompous  joy  with  which  John  Tuam 
records  his  correspondence  with  a  great 
man ;  the  continued  my-lording  of  the 
binhops,  the  right-honorabling  of  Mr. 
0*Connell_wblch  title  hi^  party  pmrs 
on  all  occasions  delight  to  give  him— 
nay,  the  delight  of  that  great  man  him* 
se»  when  first  he  attained  the  dignity, 
he  figured  in  his  robes  in  the  most  good- 
humoured  simple  delight  at  having  them, 
and  went  to  cnurch  forthwith  in  them, 
as  if  such  a  man  wanted  a  title  before 
his  name." 

This  fulsome  taste  for  mock  dignity 
well  deserves  the  reprobation  it  meeU 
with ;  and  happy  are  we  that  he  omits 
no  opportunity  of  stigmatising  it.  We 
have,  nowever,  heard  of  an  exception. 

The  Roman  Catholic  prelate  of , 

wa9,  while  in  Spain,  the  frequent  com- 
panion and  associate  of  one  of  oar  old 
Peninsulars,  wbo  happened  to  be  quar- 
tered in  the  vicinity  of  his  convent. 
The  intimacv  thus  casually  engendered 
grew  into  friendship  ;  and  during  the 
whole  war  they  maintained  an  ac- 
tive correspondence.  Years,  however, 
passed  over,  without  their  ever  meet- 
ing again.  One  was  sent  oat  to  India, 
where  he  passed  the  greater  part  of 
his  life— the  other  returned  to  nis  na- 
tive land,  and  rose  to  the  highest  posi- 
tion in  his  chnrcb,  when  at  last  the 
world's  chances  brought  the  old  mili- 
taire  to  the  little  town  where  hia 
quondam  companion  lived,  as  the  bishop 
of  a  diocese;  he  knew  him  at  once, 
but  fearing  lest  altered  circarostances 
should  set  an  insurmountable  bar 
against  old  habits  of  intimacy,  he 
addressed  him  somewhat  timidly,  as, 
^my  Lord,** — ^^  if  your  lordship  re* 

members **    He  had  only  got  so 

far,  when  the  worthy  titular  grasped 
him  with  both  hands,  and  cried  out — 
**  Stop»  for  the  love  of  heaTan^  and  call 
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me  M*G  ■  ;  for  they  are  so 
'lording'  and  'myWding*  me  here« 
that  I  vow  to  God  I  forget  my  own 
name  and  everything  about  me." 

From  Galway  to  Ballynahinch  is  his 
next  excursion;  and  we  would  wil- 
Hnglyy  did  our  space  permit,  give  place 
to  the  extract  that  follows ;  and  re- 
echo the  wisbj  so  fervently  expressed^ 
that  travellers  would  consent  to  visit 
Ireland  for  charm  of  scenery  and 
natural  beauty,  which  more  distant 
journeys  cannot  always  rival,  and  very 
seldom  surpass. 

But  again  we  are  warned  that  we 
must  not  linger  longer  even  in  a  path 
so  pleasant,  and  with  a  companion  who 
really  wins  on  us  the  more  we  know 
of  him — and  so  we  turn  our  heads  to- 
wards Dublin,  where  once  more  ar- 
rived, the  cynical  vein  which,  in  rural 
districts  and  remote  regions  had  given 
way  to  hearty  eood-nature  and  true 
kindness,  again  flashes  across  his  mind, 
and  he  breaks  forth  into  the  following 
tirade  on  Dublin  dandyism : — 

"  After  wondering  at  the  beggars  and 
carmen  of  Dublin,  the  stranger  can't 
help  admiring  another  vast  and  nume- 
rous class  of  inhabitants  of  the  city — 
namely,  the  dandies — such  a  number  of 
smartly-dressed  young  fellows  I  don't 
think  any  town  possesses  ;  no,  not  Paris, 
where  the  youne  shop-men,  with  spurs 
and  stays,  maybe  remarked  strutting 
abroad  on  fete  days ;  nor  London,  where, 
on  Sundays,  in  the  park,  you  see  thou- 
sands of  this  cheap  kind  of  aristocracy 
parading — nor  Jjiverpool,  famous  for 
the  breed  of  commercial  dandies,  desk 
and  counter  Dorsays,  and  cotton  and 
sugar-barrel  Brummels,  and  whom  one 
remarks  pushing  on  to  business  with  a 
brisk  determined  air — all  the  above  races 
are  only  to  be  encountered  on  holidays, 
except  by  those  persons  whose  affairs 
take  them  to  shops,  docks,  or  counting- 
houses,  where  these  fascinating  young 
men  labour  during  the  week. 

*'  But  the  Dublm  breed  of  dandies  is 
quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  various 
cities  above  named,  and  altogether  su- 
perior :  for  they  appear  every  day,  and 
all  day  long,  not  once  a  week  merely ; 
and  have  an  original  and  splendid  cha- 
racter and  appearance  of  theur  own,  very 
hard  to  describe,  though  no  doubt  every 
traveller,  as  well  as  myself,  has  admired 
and  observed  it.  They  assume  a  sort  of 
military  and  ferocious  look  not  observa- 
ble in  other  cheap  dandies,  except  in 
Paris  perhaps  now  and  then ;  and  are 
to  be  remarked,  not  so  much  for  the 


splendour  of  their  ornaments  as  for  the 
profusion  of  them.  Thus,  for  instance, 
a  hat  which  is  worn  straight  over  the  two 
eyes,  costs  very  likely  no  more  than  one 
which  hangs  upon  one  ear,  a  great  oily 
bush  of  hair  to  balance  the  hat  (other- 
wise the  head  would  fall,  no  doubt,  hope- 
lessly on  one  side,)  is  even  more  econo- 
mical than  a  crop  which  requires  the 
barber's  scissors  oftimes  *,  also  a  tuft  on 
the  chin  may  be  had  at  a  small  expense 
of  bear's  grease  by  persons  of  proper 
age;  and  although  big  pins  are  the 
fashion,  I  am  bound  to  say  I  have  never 
seen  so  many  or  so  big  as  here,  large 
agate  marbles  or  '*  taws"— globes  ter- 
restrial and  celestial — ^pawnbroker's 
balls— I  cannot  find  comparisons  large 
enough  for  these  wonderful  ornaments 
of  the  person.  Canes  also  should  be 
mentioned,  which  are  sold  very  splendid, 
with  gold  or  silver  heads,  for  a  shilling 
on  the  quays ;  and  the  dandy  not  un- 
commonly finishes  off  with  a  horn  quisl- 
ing glass  which  being  stuck  in  one  eye, 
contracts  the  brows,  and  g^ves  a  fierce 
determined  look  to  the  wnole  counten- 
ance. 

"  In  idleness,  at  least,  these  young  men 
can  compete  with  the  cnreatest  lords ; 
and  the  wonder  is,  how  the  city  can  sup- 
port so  many  of  them»  or  they  them- 
selves, how  they  manage  to  spend  their 
time,  who  gives  them  money  to  ride 
hacks  in  the  '*  Phoenix"  on  field  and 
race  days ;  to  have  boats  at  Kingstown 
during  the  summer ;  and  to  be  crowding 
the  railway  coaches  all  the  day  long. 
Cars  go  whirling  about  all  day,  bearing 
squads  of  them.  You  see  them  saunter- 
ing at  all  the  railway  stations  in  vast 
numbers,  and  jumping  out  of  the  car- 
riages as  the  trains  come  up,  and  greet- 
ing other  dandies  with  that  rich  large 
brogue  which  some  actor  ought  to  make 
known  to  the  English  pubHo ;  it  being 
the  biggest,  richest,  ana  coarsest  of  afi 
the  brogues  in  Ireland." 

Well  done,  Titmarsh,  and  strong 
too.  This  small  breed  of  miserable 
exquisites  well  merit  all  you  have  said 
of  them;  and  if  they  were  given  to  book 
reading,  there  is  a  chance  that  your 
castigation  might  lead  to  improvement, 
but  alas !  "  Super  be  en  chrysolite,"  as 
they  say  of  the  gilt  chain  in  the  Palais 
royale,  they  are  quite  content  with 
their  own  pinchback  gentility,  and  sa- 
tisfied to  be  the  **  distingue"  of  the  rail- 
road and  the  brilliant  ornaments  of  the 
pier  at  Kingstown.  There  is  no  feature 
of  our  population,  we  say  it  advisedly, 
and  with  a  full  remembrance  of  all 
our  mendicancy  before  us,  that  reflects 
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nuHre  diflcredit  upon  us  in  the  eyes  of 
a  stranger  than  the  miserable  imitation 
of  gentility  here  alluded  to.  The  pain- 
ful struggle  between  poverty  and  pre- 
tension— the  deficiency  of  station  and 
position — ^made  up  in  arrogance  and 
impertinence — the  flippancy  and  slang 
of  a  low  classj  passing  current  as  the 
tone  of  good  society^  are  sad  exhi- 
bitions for  the  newly-arrived  travel- 
ler to  witness,  and  very  humiliating  for 
us  is  their  display. 

If  we  agree,  therefore,   wirti   our 
friend,  Titmarsh,  in  these  opinions, 
and  thank  him  for  them  too  most  hear- 
tily ;  so  also  do  we  offer  our  dissent, 
and  must  decidedly,  against  what  he . 
says,  when  canvassing  the  merits  of  a 
distinguished  preacher  in  the  metro- 
polis.    He  might  as  well  attempt  to 
reason  down  the  well-known  powers 
of  a  steam-engine,  or  controvert  the 
most  acknowledged  facts  in  science  or 
history,   as   attempt   by   a    deprecia- 
ting estimate  of  this  great  man's  abi- 
lity to  weaken   the   fact,    that    such 
eloquence  as  his  has  done,  and  is  doing 
an  infinite  amount  of  good,  which  all 
the  liberal  theories  about  brotherly 
love,  and  all  the  fine-drawn  sentiments  > 
about  good  feeling,  so  abundantly  scat-  f 
tered  wough  these  pages,  will  scarcely   • 
compete  with.     As  to  his  concluding 
Question,  '  Whv  are  men  to  be  kept  ^ 
ror  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  listen-  ^ 
ing  to  that  which  might  be  said  in  ^' 
twenty?" — might  we  not  retort  the 
argument  in  almost  every  case,  where  '[ 
any  man  has  ever  spoken,  or  written  ?  ^ 
whv  not  to  the  volumes  before  us?  ^. 
What  worse  were  we  off  if  Titmarsh  ;« 
had  not  told  of  his  handsqneezings,  his  j 
waist  pressings,  his  cheating  waiters,  \'4 
his  riotous  attorneys.     Not  that  we  '}. 
undervalue  one   of  them ;    some   of  i 
them  are  most  amusing  incidents,  not  \ 
the  less    for  our  imagining,    of  the  j^' 
part  our  author  himself  must  have  ^ 
performed  in  the  eyes  of  our  wondering  ^ 
countrymen,  for  unhappily  the  parterre  i;- 
is  very  often  a  stage  to  the  actor.         ^^ 

There  ai'e  topics  however,  and  this  'f 
18  One  of  them,  which  ftll  the  smartness  *i 
in  the  world  will  not  permit  of  a  man  ^ 
discussing  in  a  few  smart  and  well- 1 
rounded  sentences;  and  we  object  most  ^ 
strongly  to  the  hasty  argument  which  is  > 
here  set  up  on  a  point  to  which  the  L 
only  appeal  made  is  the  writer's  per- 
sonal  feeling.     That  he  (Titmarsh) 
thought  the  man  on  the  steps  of  the 
custom-house  the  equal  of  the  preacher 


in  the  church  is  by  no  means  a  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  us,  that  there  was  not 
a  greater  deficiency  of  discernment  in 
the  opinion,  than  dissimilarity  in  the 
persons.  Far  better  are  we  pleased 
with  him,  and  we  warrant  is  he 
with  himself,  in  the  description  he 
gives  of  his  visit  to  Dundalk,  and  for 
which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  volumes  themselvess. 

We  have,  unfortunately,  no  leisure 
to  accompany  him  northwards — though 
in  nearly  all  he  says,  he  has  our 
hearty  concurrence.  Belfast  well  de- 
serves the  praise  he  bestows  upon  it — 
and  as  for  the  little  watering-place 
further  north,  he  has  exaggerated  no- 
thing in  his  statement  of  the  purita- 
nical cant,  and  the  insolent  invasion  of 
every  man's  family,  so  universally  prac- 
ticed there — and  which  makes  one  of 
the  sweetest  spots  in  the  island  per- 
fectly uninhabitable,  except  to  the  crea- 
tures and  vassals  of  the  proprietor. 
Sorry  are  we  indeed  that  such  obser- 
vations are  called  for,  but  our  regret 
at  the  occasion  will  not  daunt  us  here 
or  elsewhere  from  stigmatizing  what 
we  feel  as  great  an  outrage  on  good 
feeling  and  true  charity,  as  it  is  repug- 
nant to  all  true  taste. 

But  if  we  were  to  go  on  thus  we 
should  never  end.  Scarcely  a  page 
does  not  exhibit  some  shrewd  remark 
— some  clear-sighted  and  quick  appre- 
ciation of  the  country,  and  even  to  his 
sly  sneer  at  the  Dublin  audience,  who 
with  Lablache,  and  Grisi,  and  Mario 
before  them,  only  vouchsafed  an  encore 
to  a  young  lady  in  yellow  satin  and 
ringlets,  who  sung  "  Coming  thro* 
the  Rye,"  we  are  bound  to  confess, 
he  has  hit  his  mark. 

From  the  little  incident  he  mentions 
of  the  coals  brought  up  in  a  soup  plate, 
to  the  stray  bits  of  dialogue  scattered 
here  and  there,  we  are  struck  by  the 
sudden  and  intuitive  appreciation  of 
the  land  he  seems  to  possess,  from  the 
very  moment  he  sets  out ;  not  that  he 
is  always  right — far  from  it— but  his 
statements  are  ever  his  own  ;  he  gives 
in  every  case  his  own  impressions. 

The  author  himself  feels  that  many 
of  his  statements  are  likely  to  be 
disputed;  and  indeed  what  hope  can 
he  have  when  the  simple  averment  of 
his  dining  in  Trinity  College  with  the 
Fellows  has  been  since  met  by  a 
decided  contradiction  by  his  fnend 
"  B.,"  an  M.  A.  of  that  University. 

Now,  without    knowing    who   his 
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friend  B.  may  be^  we  have  reason  to 
believe  the  fact  correctly  detailed,  and 
that  those  yet  survive  who  can  testify 
to  the  very  active  knife  and  fork  per- 
formed on  that  remarkable  occasion,  by 
the  narrator.  His  friend  B.'s  doubt, 
and  the  expression  of  it,  savor  strongly 
of  an  old  sizer,  whose  palate  still 
retains  the  ancient  odour  of  the  good 
things  he  once  eat  at  second  hand.  * 
He  thus  speaks  of  our  national  pas- 
times : — 

<*  Of  the  numberless  amusements  that 
take  place  in  the  Phccniz,  it  is  not  very 
necessary  to  speak.  Here  you  may  be- 
hold garrison  races  and  reviews;  lord 
lieutenants  in  brown  great  coats ;  aides- 
de-camps  scampering  about,  like  mad, 
in  blue ;  fat  colonels  roaring  '*  charge," 
immense  heavy  draeoons ;  dark  rifle- 
men lining  woods  and  firing ;  galloping 
cannoneers  hurrying  right  and  left. — 
Here  comes  his  excellency,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, with  his  huffe  white 
feathers,  and  white  hair,  and  hooked 
nose ;  and  yonder  sits  his  excellency,  the 
ambassador,  from  the  republic  of  Ta- 
pinambo,  in  a  glass  coach,  smoking  a 
cigar.  The  honest  Dublinites  make  a 
great  deal  of  such  dignitaries  as  his  ex- 
cellency of  the  glass  coach ;  you  hear 
every  body  talkmg  of  him,  and  asking 
which  is  him ;  and  when  presently  one 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  sons  makes  his  ap- 

Searance  on  the  course  the  public  rush 
elighted  to  look  at  him.  Ihey  love 
great  folks,  those  honest  emerald  island- 
ers, more  intensely  than  anv  people  I 
ever  heard  of,  except  the  Americans. 
They  still  cherish  the  memory  of  the 
sacred  George  IV.  They  chronicle 
genteel  smaU-beer  with  never-faUing 
assiduity.  They  go  in  long  trains  to  a 
sham  court,  simpering  in  tights  and 
bags,  with  swords  between  their  lees. 
Oh,  heaven  and  earth,  what  joy  I  Wny 
are  the  Irish  noblemen  absentees  ?  if 
their  lordships  like  respect,  where  would 
they  get  it  so  well  as  in  their  own 
country. 

'*  The  Irish  noblemen  are  very  likely 
going  through  the  same  deliffht&l  rou- 
tine of  duty  before  their  realsovereign, 
in  real  tights  and  bag- win,  as  it  were 
performing  their  ffracefiu  and  lofty 
duties,  and  celebratme  the  auffust  ser- 
vices of  the  throne.  These,  of  course, 
the  truly  loyal  heart  can  duly  respect ; 
and  I  think  a  drawing-room  at  St. 
James's  the  grandest  spectacle  that  ever 
feasted  the  eyes  or  exercised  the  intel- 
lect. The  crown,  surrounded  by  its 
knights  and  nobles,  its  priests,  its  sa^es, 
and  thefar  respective  ladies ;  illustrious 


foreigners,  men  learned  in  the  law, 
heroes  of  land  and  sea,  beef  eaters,  g^ld 
sticks,  gentlemen  at  arms,  rallying 
round  the  throne,  and  defending  it  with 
these  swords  which  never  knew  defeat 
(and  would  surely,  if  tried,  secure  a 
victory)  ;  these  are  sights  and  charac- 
ters which  every  man  must  look  upon 
with  a  thrill  of  respectful  awe,  and  count 
amongst  the  glories  of  his  country. 
What  lady  that  sees  this, will  not  confess 
fhat  she  reads  every  one  of  the  drawing- 
room  costumes  from  Majesty,  down  to 
Miss  Anne  Maria  Smith,  and  all  the 
names  of  the  presentations  from  Prince 
Baccabocksby  (by  the  Russian  ambassa- 
dor) to  Ensign  Stubbs  on  bis  appoint- 
ment? 

'*  We  are  bound  to  read  these  accounts. 
It  our  pride  our  duty  as  Britons.  Bat 
though  one  may  honour  the  respect  of 
the  aristocracy  of  the  land  for  the 
sovereign,  yet  there  is  no  reason  why 
those  who  are  not  of  the  aristocracy 
should  be  aping  their  betters ;  and  the 
Dublin  castle  business  has,  I  cannot  but 
think,  a  very  high  life  below-stairs 
look. 

'*  There  is  no  aristocracy  in  Dublin. 
Its  magistrates  are  tradesmen— Sir  Fiat 
Hanstus,  Sir  Blacker  Dosy,  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Bluebag,  or  Mr.  Chancellor  O'Fee* 
Brass  plates  are  their  titles  of  honour, 
and  they  live  by  their  boluses  or  briefs. 
What  call  have  these  worthy  people  to 
be  daneling  and  grinning  at  lord  lieute- 
nants* levees,  ana  playing  sham  aristo- 
cracy before  a  sham  sovereign?  Oh, 
that  old  humbug  of  a  castle  f  It  is  the 
greatest  sham  of  all  the  shams  in  Ire- 
land." 

We  now  conclude,  and  sorry  are  we 
to  close  volumes  in  which  we  have 
found  considerable  amusement.  The 
illustrations  by  the  author  himself  are 
first  rate,  and  exhibit  traits  of  the  peo- 
ple and  their  costume,  which  in  the 
nigher  walks  of  art  we  have  often 
looked  for  in  vain,  bold  as  the  asser- 
tion may  seem  there  is  more  of  true 
Irish  feeling,  more  native  expression, 
in  one  of  Titmarsh*s  sketches,  than  in 
Wilkies' great  picture  of  the  "  Illicit 
still.*'  These  are  faces  and  attitudes, 
groups  and  costumes,  which  bear  the 
stamp  of  the  land  they  belong  to,  with 
an  unerring  truthfulness,  and  as  the 
pleasantest  reading  for  a  raomiog  in 
the  country,  and  the  most  ami^Mty 
text  for  an  evenings  conversation  in 
town,  we  safely  advise  our  readers  to 
possess  and  peruse  the  "  Irish  Sketch 
Book." 
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A  N  A  C  a  E  O  n's     D  O  V  K. 

Beautifal  Dove  1 
Whence  art  thou  flying?  Whence,  upon  the  air« 

Doet  thoa  diifuae  around  thj  path  above. 
The  odour  of  so  many  ointments  rare  ? 
What  art  thou,  bird,  and  whither  dost  thou  fare  ? 

Anacreon  to  Bathyllus  bade  me  flit*-. 
To  him  the  univenud  favourite, 
Venus  has  sold  roe  for  a  little  ode : 

And  now  I  go  abroad. 
And  execute  Anacreon*s  ministries, 

And  bear  about  his  letten,  as  you  see: 

He  savs  that  he  will  shortly  set  me  free ; 
But  I,  though  he  should  grant  me  my  release. 

Would  rather  stav  with  him :  Why  should  I  flee 
Over  the  fields  and  hills,  and  be  beguiled 
To  sit  on  trees,  devouring  something  wild  ? 
At  present  I  eat  bread,  which  I  pick  up 

ttom  his  own  hand<^ Anacreon*s  hand ;  and  he 
Gives  me  to  drink  from  out  the  very  cnp 

In  which  he  always  ouafTs  and  pledges  me : 
And  drinkinff,  then  I  dance, 
And,  in  a  giddy  trance 
I  shadow  o*er  my  master  with  my  wings ; 
And,  when  I  tire, 

I  perch  upon  the  ]yre---his  very  lyre. 
And  fall  asleep  at  last  upon  the  strings: 
That's  all  I  have  to  tell  you :  go,  man,  go  I 
You  make  me  more  loquacious  than  a  crow. 


THE  DBATH  OF   COOUNO. 


Ere  dawn,  awake  upon  my  dungeon  bed, 
I  heard  my  little  cluldren,  in  their  sleep. 

Murmuring  and  sobbnig,  and  demanding  oread: 
Oh  I  thou  art  cruel  i?  thou  canst  not  weep 

To  ponder  o*er  my  sufTering  in  the  dread 
Forebo^ng  of  my  heart ;  if  thou  canst  keep 

Thine  own  unmoved,  what  tale  of  passing  woe 

Can  touch  thy  soul,  or  cause  thy  tears  to  flow  ? 

Thev  woke  at  last :  and  it  was  now  the  hour 
That  ever  brought  our  wonted  food ;  yet  we 

Doubted  and  feared;  and  moved  the  moments  slower. 
And  still  it  came  not ;  and  I  heard  a  key 
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Locking  the  portal  of  our  prison-tower. 

I  gazed  upon  my  childrenj  and,  on  me« 
They  gazed  asain ;  and  then  my  heart  g^ew  weak^ 
And  I  sat  motionless ;  but  could  not  speak. 

I  did  not  weep ;  my  heart  was  turned  to  stone. 

My  children  wept ;  and  little  Anselm  cried: 
"  What  ails  thee,  rather  ? — for  thy  look  Is  grown 

''  So  ghastly,  fixed  on  something  at  thy  side! 
Then  did  I  feign  to  suffer  loss ;  no  moan 

Passed  from  piy  lips,  and  nothing  I  replied 
All  that  long  day  and  the  succeeding  nighty 
Till  o*er  the  world  rose  the  slow  morning's  light 

When  the  first  rays  streamed  from  the  outer  air 

Into  the  dungeon's  dreary  gloom,  and  I 
Saw  my  own  face  in  four  pale  faces  there, 

I  gnawed  my  arms  in  utter  agony  1 
My  uttle  ones,  believing  my  despair 

Demanded  bread,  rose,  crying,  "  Let  us  die 
"  That  thou  mayest  live :  thou  g^rest  us  flesh  and  Uood 
*'  Take  them  again,  to  be  our  father's  food !" 

Then  I  grew  still,  to  make  their  sorrows  less: 
And  that  day  and  the  next  in  silence  past.* 

Why  yawned  not  Earth  beneath  our  dire  distress  ? 
And  the  fourth  day  arose ;  and  then,  at  last, 

Gaddo,  my  boy,  lay  pale  and  motionless 
Beside  my  feet,  and  sorrowfuDy  cast 

His  glazing  eves  on  mine,  and  faintly  cried, 

**  I'm  dying,  nither,  help  me  I"  so  he  died ! 

And,  as  thou  seest  me,  so  did  I  behold 
Upon  the  fifth  and  sixth  days,  one  by  one. 

My  murdered  children  perish,  stark  and  cold* 
And  falling  on  them,  when  their  life  was  gone. 

Groaning  their  cherished  names,  did  I  enfold 
In  my  weak  arms  thebr  faded  bo^es  wan. 

For  six  days  more :  then  hanger  came  to  close 

All  of  my  life  that  could  surviye  my  woes. 
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LbDff,  long  in  many  *  k>wlT  hone 
They'll  fondly  still  reeall  bis  glory : 

And  yet,  for  fifty  yean  to  eome,. 
The  cottage  hear  no  other  stoiy. 

There,  many  a  tioie,  at  doM  of  dqr« 
The  Tillagers  shall  meet,  and  sar. 
Mother,  to  make  the  moments  fly» 
Tell  us  a  tale  of  times  gone  by. 
What  though  his  rule,  they  say,  was  starib 

We  hail  his  memory  with  delighl. 
—Tell  us  of  him,  good  crandmaBUiaf 
TeU  as  of  hiA  t04^l ! 
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Mt  ehildreoi  in  thii  hamlet  hare^ 
Followed  bY  kingty  I  saw  hit  carriage : 

How  time  wiU  fly  1  it  waa  the  year 
I  fint  kept  houaei  upon  my  marriage. 

I  climbed  our  little  alope  to  lee 
The  great  folk  paasy  and  there  waa  be  I 
He  wore  a  small  cocked  hat  that  day» 
And  a  plain  riding-coat  of  gray. 
Near  lum  I  trembled ;  hot  ne  said, 

**B<m  jour,  my  dear ;  how  do  yon  do  ?" 
—He  spoke  to  you*  good  grandmamma! 

You  say  he  spoke  to  you ! 

A  year  from  thence^  by  chance  I  came 

One  day  to  Parisj  and  I  found  him 
Rolling  in  state  to  Notre  Dame 

WiUi  all  his  splendid  court  around  him. 

And  how  r^oiced  the  people  were 
To  see  the  hero  passing  there ! 
And  then,  they  said*  the  very 
Looked  smiline  on  his  pageantries^ 
He  had  a  gracious  look  and  smile* 

And  Heaven  had  sent  an  infant  hoy. 
—.What  joy  for  joa,  good  gprandmamma  I 

Oh !  what  a  tmie  for  joy  I 

When  foes  marched  over  poor  Champagne^ 
He  boldly  braving  thousand  dangers* 

Seemed  singly  flghting  to  sustain 
The  war  against  the  invading  strangers. 

One  evening*  at  this  very  hour* 
1  heard  a  knocking  at  the  door  ; 
I  opened — Saints  1  *twas  he  egain ! 
A  feeble  escort  all  his  train. 
He  sat  here  where  yon  see  me  sit* 

And  talked  of  war  with  thoughtful  air. 
-»Did  he  sit  there*  good  grandmamma  ? 

And  did  he  sit  just  there  ? 

I  brought  some  wine  at  his  desire* 
And  our  brown  loaf  I  well  remember ; 

He  dried  his  clothes*  and  soon  the  Are 
Inclined  his  heavy  eyes  to  slumber. 

He  woke*  and  saw  my  tears*  and  cried* 
Stin  hope,  bar  hostess ;  soon  beside 
The  walls  of  Paris*  I*  perchance* 
May  yet  avenge  the  wrongs  of  France  I 
He  went  away :  and  ever  since* 

I've  kept  the  cup  before  him  set. 
.-You  have  it  yet*  good  grandmamma ; 

Oh  have  you  got  it  yet? 

See*  here  it  is.     Soon  lost  to  Hope* 
On  to  his  fall  the  Chief  was  hurried. 

He,  once  anointed  by  the  Pope* 
In  a  lone  deaert  iale  was  buried. 
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Long  time  they  looked  for  hiaij  and  none 
Would  deem  he  was -for  ever  gone ; 
Thej  said,  he's  sailed  beyond  the  seaa. 
Strange  lands  shall  hear  his  Tictortes ! 
But  on  I  how  sorrowful  I  felt 

When  the  sad  tale  was  told  ar%ht  I 
— God  bless  you,  dear^  good  grandmamma  1 

God  bleqs  you  and  good  night  1 


CHAMOUNf  AT  SUNRISE. 
riOM  THB  OBMAIf  OP  PUDBUCA  BSITII.* 

From  the  still  shadows  of  the  tannen  groTe 
Trembling  I  mark  thee«  as  I  gaae  abovet 
Ettf  nal  Mountain,  dazzling  Summit,  whence 

My  vaguely  wandering  sense 
Departs  upon  its  world-o'erpassing  flight 
Soaring  aloft,  away,  into  the  Infinite. 

Who  fixed  into  the  Earth 
The  old  millennial  pillar,  fast  and  deep. 
Which,  in  the  lapse  of  centuries. 
Hath  borne  thee  since  thy  birUi? 
Who  hath  uptowered  along  yon  asnre  steep. 
Thy  bright,  bold  aspect,  glorious  to  the  sides  ? 

Who  poured  ye  out,  ye  jagged  streams  that  roar 

In  your  descending  course,  from  the  abode 
Of  Winter,  all  unc^mgeable  and  hoar  ? 

Who  hath  pronounced  abroad 
The  voice  of  the  Omnipotent  behest: 
Here  let  these  surgy  shapes  for  ever  rest  I 

Who  gives  its  march  unto  the  Morning  Star? 

Who  wreathes  the  borders  of  Eternal  frost 
With  tenderest  blooms?  to  whom,  still  near  and  H^ 

0,  Arvieron,  while  around  is  tost 
Thy  wave-like  anarchy, — to  whom  arise 
The  accents  of  thy  dreadful  harmonies  ? 

Jehovah  !  ves,  Jehovah  sounds  aloud 
Where  tne  tall  Iceberg's  massy  form  is  rent. 

And  where  the  tonpling  Avalanche  is  bowed 
Sheer  o*er  the  tnunderlng  mountain's  steep 

Jehovah  rustles  in  the  bright  green  trees. 

And  murmurs  in  the  brooks,  and  In  the  bree !•• 
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'*  But  Arno  wins  us  to  the  fair  .white  waUs, 
Where  the  Etrurian  Athena  olaiou  and  keeps 
A  softer  fcellng/'—CAi/Je  Harold. 


Wniit  in  the   progress    of  oaicklj 
coming^roond  years  a  man  ftnos  him- 
self arrived  al»  and  now  fast  leaving 
behind  Linif  that  plainly-marked  stage 
which  Dante  calls  his  mezxo  cammimof 
he  will  detect  himself  occasional! j  be* 
gptling  the  latter  part  of  hb  journey 
with  the  reminiscences  of  what  be  has 
witnessed  in  the  course  of  the  former. 
And  to  say  truth,  it  takes  not  lonsr  to 
work  this  chan^  within  one,  and  to 
set  up  Memory  mstead  of  Hope  as  the 
honsenoM  deity  of  the  breast.  Besides, 
if  a  man  be  not  changed  himselfi  the 
world  b  chansed  for  htm ;  it  U  not 
the  same  world  it  was  when  he  first 
knew  it*    The  friends  he  had  long  ago, 
where  are  they  ?    Some  are  sleeping 
their  long  sleep  in  the  grave ;  others 
are  altTe— >but  the  world  has  come  be- 
tween film  and  them,  and  they  are  as 
utterly  lost  to  him  as  if  the  earth 
covered  them.     Families  that  he  used 
to  mix  with,  either  are  changed  in 
th€ir  members,  or  have  entirely  dis- 
apfieared  from  the  roll    of  society; 
while  new  ones,  whose  names  he  never 
hc«rd  before*  have  shot  up  into  notice 
and  become  the  arbiters  of  taste  in  the 
haonts  of  hb  childhood.     The  human 
mind  itself,  in  its  onward  impetuosity, 
ia  kftving  him  behind ;  improvements 
in  wvery  thing  are  impending ;  old  ideas 
«re  laid  aside  as  antiauatra ;  and  at 
last,  be  finds  he  must  oegin  in  hb  ase 
to  learn  anew,  and  think  differentlv 
Aom  what  he  used,  if  he  woald  still 
beloQg  to  a  world  that  has  become 
iptraage  to  him.     And  wonderful  to 
»steh  b  the  retrospective  glance  which 
lyringB  back  to  him  portions  of  his 
foroier  and  passed-away  life*     Some 
A^edUlent   or    other  awakes  one  lost 
A'i«rling ;  then  another  slowly  revives ; 
X  fatfo  a  sodden  shooting  gleam  b  flashed 
«j<»wn  upon  the  soul ;  then  the  present 
^l«»«ly  ndet  away,  and  he  finas  him* 
m^lt    transported    to  another  world, 
»  shadowy  shapes — once  fiuntliar 
aboat  him,  and  things  be  bad 
roi*  XXL^No.  126* 


imagined  for  ever  lost  aro  restored. 
Still  a  vague  consciousness  remains 
thai  a  wi<M  gnlf  divides  them  flrom 
him,  and  some  lingering  knowledge 
that  years  have  intervened,  causes  him 
to  identify  that  amased  beholder  with 
hb  present  .self.  Just  as  I  describe,  it 
was  with  me  |his  afternoon ;  an  inci- 
dent, buried  and  fbrgotten  for  years, 
was  suddenlv  (nor  ean  I  exactly  explain 
how)  brought  before  me.  The  touch 
was  a  passing  one,  but  the  chords 
vibrated  to  the  olden  music ;  it  b 
wild  and  melancholy,  but  I  must  not 
let  it  pass  away  any  more. 

it  was  on  the  20th  of  July,  18—, 
no  nutter  what — I  found  myself  saan- 
tering  up  and  down  the  beautiful  pro- 
menacle  of  Florence,  the  Lung  'Arno. 
I  had,  a  little   while    before,   gone 
through  the  very  edifying  fbrmnue  of 
eating  the  prescribed  number  of  din- 
ners,   saying    the    prescribed   words 
of  Latin,  and  paying  the  prescribed 
amount  of  fees ;  and  under  the  infla- 
enoe  of  these  cabalistic  incantations, 
emerged  at  once  fh>m  the  chrysalis 
state  of  studency  to  the  full-blown 
barrister*  Just  then,  when  I  was  look- 
ing for  nothing  else  than  an  everlast- 
ing pacing  of  Old  Westminster  with  a 
satchel,  bke  an  overgrown  schoolboy, 
under  my  arm,  and  was  meditating 
which  of  my  pie-erost  volumes  were  to 
stand  instead  of  briefs  within  it ;  or 
whether,  if  Waverley  were  bound  like 
them,  it  would  not  be  better  than  the 
whole    put  together — I  say,  just  at 
the  critical  moment,  an  old  testy  anclOf 
my  mother's  only  brother,  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  saved  me  from  the  com- 
panionship of  John  Doe  and  Richard 
Roe  for  ever.     Cold,  austere,  and  fbr- 
bidding— liimself  a  bachelor— I  Terily 
believe  be  considered  marriage  a  sort 
of  crime ;  and  never  forgave  hb  sister 
for  having  choeen  one  who  loved  her 
dcRtf  If ,  in  preference  to  a  heartless  old 
age  like  hb  own.    At  my  birth,  he 
had  bdeed  condceoeoded  to  be  my 
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•nsor»  I  need  not  say  as  a  matter  of 
m,  but  ostensibly  as  a  proof  of  the 
;ellence  of  his  heart  in  oyerlooking 
3ase  "in  which  he  had  been  "  griev- 
ily  sinned  against" — so  he  asserted, 
ice  or  twice>  in  my  earlier  years^  I 
i  seen  him ;  ni^,  when  beneath  the 
luence  of  an  Indian  sky^  both  pa- 
its  had  Sunken  into  a  prematiire 
ave«  and  their  boy  returned  to  Eng- 
idy  under  the  care  of  a  friend^  who 
)od  to  him  as  a  father^  he  had  even 
own  some  kindness  to  me.  He  had 
Qt  for  me*  had  placed  me  at  Harrow^ 
id  when  the  fit  time  came  round  for 
f  entering  the  universityy  supplied 
9  with  a  sufficiency  to  keep  myself 
th  respectability  at  Cambridge.  All 
is  he  had  done,  and  might  have  done 
^rcs  but  thaty  as  I  sprang  up,  I  be* 
me  the  living  image  of  my  father ; 
d  when  I  returned  from  one  yaca> 
»n,  to  spend  some  weeks  with  him>  the 
i  man  could  sqarcely  repress  a  scream 
len  I  first  stood  before  him — the  re- 
iniscence  was  powerful  with  him,  and 
hated  me  for  the  resemblance.  I 
is  coldly  received — this  was  nothing 
w  to  me— wi^  borne  with  until  the 
w  weeks  were  over,  and  at  my  depar- 
re,  was  told  that  he  would  be  always 
ad  to  hear  from  me — but  that  he 
)uld  excuse  my  coming  any  more. 
'<  Your  wants  shall  be  supplied,"  he 
rote,  "  for  you  are  my  sister's  child, 
d  as  such  I  shall  always  acknowledge 
u ;  but  you  have  your  father's  face 
d  figure,  and  you  must  not  see  me  ; 
;d  f  suppose,  if  you  inherit  his 
irit"— this  was  said  with  i^  sneer — 
you  will  not  seek  to  do  so  after  this. 
Dtil  you  are  qualified  for  your  des- 
)ed  profession,  you  may  relv  upon 
y  help  and  assistance ;  when  this  step 
attained,  I  shall  consider  myself  free 
Dm  every  obligation." 
So  reasoned  he,  but  death  was 
icker  than  he,  and  ere  he  could  re- 
ke  a  will,  in  old  days  made  in  my 
rour,  he  ceased  to  exist.  A  fit  sud- 
nly  terminated  his  life  ;  and  the 
me  post  which  would  have  brought 
m  the  expected  tidings  of  his  ne« 
tew*s  call  to  the  bar,  returned  with 
e  intelligence  of  his  own  decease, 
e  would  have  kept  his  word  with  me, 
bave  little  doubC  for  he  was  a  man 
invincible  determination ;  he  only 
3ked  the  opportunity.  Ab  for  me, 
len  the  news  reached  me,  I  could 
t  repress  a  few  taars;  £[>r»  luffd  as  he 


was,  I  was  the  only  one  to  whom  his 
'  heart  in  anywise  opened,  and  he  was 
my  sole  remaining  relative,  and  I  felt 
lonely  even  after  him.  I  hastened 
down  to  the  funeral,  and  was  chief 
and  only  mourner  at  it :  then  came 
some  necessary  legal  forms  to  go 
through,  and  a  multiplicity  of  papers 
to  sign,  and  divers  documents  to  be 
proven  and  sworn  to.  When  these 
were  all  done,  and  I  found  myself  once 
'  more  at  the  Inns,  in  my  old  chambers, 
as  an  eternal  forsw^^ing  of  alliance 
with  the  law,  I  flung  my  bands  into 
the  fire,  my  wig  into  the  Thames, 
made  over  my  gown  to  my  old  woman, 
Molly,*  to  whom  such  an  article  was 
far  more  suited,  and  oast  myself  at 
random  into  the  nearest  Continental 
steamer,  that  I  might  breathe  fireely 
when  clean  'scaped  out  of  London. 

I  do  not  want  to  measure  swords 
with  Arthur  O'Leary,  (Master  Lorre- 
quer,  cease  your  filming  thetefore!) 
80  far  from  it,  FU  not  even  tell  how  I 
came  to  the  place  where  I  now  found 
myself,  or  what  countries  I  skimmed 
over  in  my  route.  The  rambling  npirit 
which  had  urged  me  on  so  far,  here 
deserted  me,  and  for  the  life  of  me^  I 
could  not  tell  what  now  to  do  with 
myself.  "  Heigh  bo  1  whither  next  ?" 
I  had  been  now  two  days  in  the  TuscaQ 
capital,  and  bad  not  yet  found  miergy 
enough  to  knock  about  after  the  lions* 
The  weather  was  oppressively  sultry, 
the  sun  seemed  a  burning  ball  of  flame, 
and  look  where  you  womd  in  the  asure 
heaven,  you  oould  not  find  one  tiniest 
cloudlet  to  screen  you  from  the  blasii^ 
heat.  Stretching  away  in  the  greea 
distance,  no  doubt,  was  the  smiling 
country,  girt  in  with  its  amphitheatre 
of  hills,  and  inviting  the  paft:hed  way- 
farer to  its  cooling  streams  and  the 
shadows  of  those  glorious  pine  trees  i 
still — still  the  effort,  however  desir- 
able, was  an  effort — and  such  things, 
however  commendablflb  ere  not  always 
possible  to  be  done,  especially  by  idle 
men. 

««  Whither  next?  Well,  111  stroll 
along  the  river's  banks,  the  tour  will 
be  a  little  variety." 

I  did  so  until  I  wearied  of  it,  and 
then  bethought  me  of  '*  mine  inn^i^. 
**  Perhaps  I'll  find  some  one  fit  to  talk 
to  there ;  at  all  events  I  have  exhibited 
myself  enou^ — so  now,  oB^&^n;** 
and  I  blessed  ny  start  for  the 
ides. 
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Th«  reverie  whioh  a  Bti'aiige  place 
awakene  in  one'e  inmdj  when  you  are 
there  in  an  iiolated  pofition,  might  in 
part  account  for  my  indolent  feelings  j 
and  certes  a  new  city  where  you  know 
no  one  is  not  the  most  companionable 
of  plaoei — especially^  if  you  nave  made 
yourself  dependent  upon  societyy  under 
other  and  more  favourable  circum« 
stances.  So  thought  ly  as  I  turned 
through  the  Lungo  once  more  ;  it  was 
thronged  with  peoplej  yet  not  a  fami-< 
liar  woe  could  I  discover  among  them 
all.  So  far  they  bore  me  companyj 
that  they  all  seemed  as  lazily  loitering 
as  myselfy  and  I  remembered  the  bitter 
French  sarcasm — **  On  va  se  promener 
tons  les  aprh  nddi  tur  les  bords  de 
Js*Amo  g  et  U  sair  an  se  demande  les 
uns  aux  autres  s*y  Von  y  a  He  /"  On 
I  passed^  crossed  one  of  the  bridges, 
then  came  a  long  street,  filled  with 
those  half-prisoni  half-fortress  palaces 
of  the  nobles,  down  which  1  proceeded. 
X  paused  a  moment,  as  I  came  to  its 
end,  for  the  purpose  of  recollecting 
which  turn  I  was  to  make,  when  a 
broad  hand  was  laid  on  my  shoulder, 
and  a  well-known  voice  sounded  behind 
me. 

''  How  now,  mad  wag,  whither 
bound — what  news  ?  I  thought  your 
honor  had  already  been  in  England." 

I  turned  in  wonder,  and  found  in 
my  Shaksperean  interrogator,  niy  col- 
lege ehum  and  faithful  friend,  Charles 
hurley. 

*'  Harley  I  what,  you  here,  and 
'  coming  in  such  questionable  shape ;' 
I  imaffmed  you  an  attache  at  Saint 
Jamesj,  the  idol  of  the  Guards,  the 
admired  of  aU  admirers  about  court. 
From  what  lucky  star  descended,  thou 
graceful  flower  of  chivalry,  thou  cyoo* 
sure  of  ladies'  eyes  ?'* 

**  Why,  so  1  was,"  said  he;  with 
the  most  provoking  coolness,  "  but  I 
got  sick  of  it  all ;  such  things  last  for 
a  while  I  d'ye  know,  after  that,  they 
become  a  bore?" 

Harlev  was  a  spoiled  child  of  for- 
tnoe;  me  heir  to  one  of  the  oldest 
inheritances  in  England  t  every  want, 
from  his  earliest  years,  bad  been  anti- 
cipated, and  supplied'  in  an  abundance 
whkh  made  him  fastidious:  but  this 
was  his  only  failing,  and  was  the  cause 
more  of  disquietude  to  himself— of 
making  him,  at  times,  restless  and  dis- 
ooDttntad  wi^t  things  about  him-^than 
of  giving  pain  to  bis  friends,  by  my 


change  in  his  feelings  with  respect  to 
tbemi  or  any  matter  ever  so  trivial, 
where  the^  were  concerned.  I  have 
not  been,  m  my  time,  an  unobservant 
spectator  of  things  about  me,  nor  I 
may  add  of  persons  either.  Our  men 
of  talent  I  have  been  permitted  to 
knowi  and  have  bowed  beneath  the 
fascination  of  their  excelling  genius-^ 
and  kind  hearts  and  warm  hearts  have 
drawn  me  within  their  influence  \  still, 
this  friend  of  my  youth  has  never  been 
outshone  in  my  estimation ;  in  the  long 
distance  of  years,  his  errors  are  for- 

gotten,  but  his  virtues  live  to  midie 
is  memory  immortal. 
We  baa  first  met  at  Cambridge, 
accidentally,  one  evening,  at  the  rooms 
of  a  mutual  friend — were  introduced--^ 
a  casual  remark  created  an  interest  in 
one  for  the  other — we  became  acquaint- 
ed, rapidly  passed  through  the  vari* 
ous  stages  of  regard,  and  cemented  a 
friendship  before  the  week  was  over. 
So  free  is  youth  from  that  reserve, 
which,  in  after  life,  bespeaks  either 
the  apprehension  of  treacnery,  or  the 
sullenness  of  disappointment*  A  simi- 
larity  of  idle  tastes  drew  us  much  to- 

g ether,  and  while  ouV  classmen  were 
ammering  at  hexametws,  or  digging 
at  the  Greek  roots,  our  days  were 
spent  in  boating  on  the  river,  or  taking 
long  rambles  together  into  the  country. 
During  our  intervals  of  leisure,  we 
read  and  studied  in  our  own  way ; 
nothing  came  amiss  except  the  course 
prescribed  to  us  by  the  worthy  master 
of  Trinity  (which  we  fairly  eschewed 
as  useless,  or  at  best,  common  place). 
Harley  was  passionately  fond  of  chemi^ 
cal  ezperimenU,  and  hb  rooms,  in 
consequence,  gradually  turned  them- 
selves into  a  laboratory;  we  worked 
together  at  the  crucible  more  than 
the  cruxes  of  mathematics,  and  were, 
perhaps,  quicker  at  a  retort  than  our 
idle  habits  gained  us  credit  for. 

So  passed  on  our  time  of  probation, 
and  mv  bitterest  reflret  on  leaving 
Alma  Mater — which  I  did  six  months 
before  him — was  coupled  with  mv  se- 
paration from  Harlev ;  however,  X  felt 
now  was  the  time  lov  energv,  every- 
thing depended  upon  myself  I  must 
work  for  fame,  if  not  for  maintenance ; 
the  season  for  the  far  mente  was  over* 
and  it  was  well  that  it  should  be  so. 
From  Harley  I  received  many  letters—- 
at  last,  in  one  he  told  me  he  had  pur- 
chased a  cornetcy  in   the  Guards* 
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"  We  shall  meet  once  more,  Jack,"  he 
wrote,  **for  I  am  fixed  in  London, 
and,  thou  man  of  lore  and  law,  we  shall 
transfer  to  the  Thames  our  old.en  em- 
ployment hy  the  hanks  of  sweet  Ouse.*' 

He  soon .  rose  to  he  a  promising 
soldier ;  nature  had  bestowed  upon  him 
a  nohle  form,  and  manhood  was  ripen- 
ing it  to  its  full  perfection :  his  natural 
lightness  of  heart  found  abundant  occa- 
sion for  rejoicing  in  the  new  scenes 
the  great  city  opened  out  to  him ;  and 
to  every  attraction  in  it — to  the  court 
itself— his  birth,  wealth,  and  profes- 
sion gave  hup.  an  easy  access.  I  had 
left  him.8ome  weeks  before  plunged  in 
all  this  racket  of  dissipation — and  now, 
without  dreaming  that  he  was  within 
seven  hundred  ipiles,  was  surprised  in 
the  way  I  have  before  described. 

**  Go  to.  Jack,"  cried  he,  '*  but,  by 
my  troth,  I  am  right  glad  to  see  thee." . 

"  Wie'll  meet  in  Erebus,"  I  answered. 
*'  1  deemed  you  still  hanging  on  at  St. 
James's — ^but,  I*Il  ask  about  such  things 
hereafter ;  I  never  was  more  at  a  non- 
plus in  my  life." 

"  Wherefore, .  good  .sir  ?" 

"  Just  to  find  some  one  who  has  a 
knack  of  taking  charge  of  live  lumber. 
I*m  weary  to  death  of  the  everlasting 
company  of  self;  you  are  come  at 
a  gracious  moment  to  relieve  me, 
here  I  cast  myself  on  you — help,  help, 
Harley." 

"  1*11  use  my  art  to  remedy  the 
cause  of  this  effect,  or  defect,  as  the 
Dane  hath  it:  come  on,  I'm  your  man — 
I  have  no  one  either ;  but  we*ll  have 
a. couple  o£ glorious  days  together,  and 
add  this  good  city  .to  our  stories  of 
reminiscences  for  after  days." 

Like  my  firiend  Lorrequer,  I  am  the 
easiest  persuaded  fellow  alive :  an  ho- 
nest, virtuous,  civil  gentleman  can  do 
as  he  will  with  me,  shape  me  to  his 
courses,  and  find  me  '*  ready  as  a 
borrower'9  cap ;"  he  has  but  to  lead  on, 
and  need  not  look  back  often,  to  find 
whether  I  am  following.  A  moment 
before  I  deemed  myself  incapable  of 
exertion,  hlaming  the  city,  the  people, 
the  very  sky  overhead,  on  account  of 
it ;  but  no^,  instantaneously  my  hip- 
pishness  vanished,  the  presence  of  my* 
ancient  ally  was  in  itself  a  powerftil 
pell — I  stepped  forth  with  elasticity, 
nd  breathed  the  breath  of  luxurious 
fe  once  more. 

Without  m6re  ado,  we  covenanted 

unite  our  fortunes  for  a  while,  make 


together  a  companionable  inspection 
of  the  old  city,  and  compare  notes  of 
what  had  happened  to  each  fiince  our 
parting  in  merry  England,  and  ftir- 
therpiore,  tve  were  to  begin  all  by 
dining  together  on  that  day. 

"  But  stay,"  said  Htrley,  "  it  is 
only  three  o'clock;  let  us  not  mind 
these  outlandish  foreign  customs,  but 
have  a  country  walk  first,  and  a  teie* 
a-tete  dinner  at  half-past  six.  What 
•say  you?" 

"  I  agree  to  the  la^t  proposal  with- 
out murmur  or  appendix ;  and  to  the 
first  with  the  proviso  that  you  take 
me  the  Lung*  Arno  way.  I  had  be- 
gun the  stroll,  and  turned  back  for 
want  of  company." 

Together  we  went  over  my  former 
route,  and  walked  for  an  hour  without 
respite,  so  fully  were  we  engrossed  in 
thoughts  of  old  times.  I  had  to  give 
Harley  the  particulars '  of  my  favour- 
able turn  of  fortune,  for  in  my  hasty 
flight  ft'om  town  I  had  left  him  in 
ignorance  of  every  thing  except  the 
mere  fact ;  his  adventures  and  the 
reasons  of  his  coming  wo  agreed  to 
postpone  till  over  our  wine.  We 
walked  on  briskly  for  some  time,  when 
in  the  dense  olive. wood,  and  but  little 
removed  from  the  pathway  we  had 
followed,  my  companion  espied  a  most 
enchanting  bower,  past  which  he  de- 
clared we  should  not  go.  Over  the 
tops  of  the  nearest  trees  we  could  dis- 
cover the  roof  of  a  villa  with  its 
pergola  or  trellised  walk  of  vines, 
while  a  dusky,  brawling  rivulet  ran  in 
front,  and,  lighted  up  by  the  sun- 
beams in  one  direction,  was  lost 
amidst  the  thick  plantations  in  the 
other.  Down  we  sate  and  turned  us 
towards  the  town,  now  several  miles 
distant. 

Florence  may  well  claim  to  be  called 
•  a  fair  city,  and  seen  beneath  its  own 
blue  heavens,  it  receives  in  addition 
the  grace  and  lightness  which  our 
hazy  atmosphere  immedhitely  takes 
away  from  •  a  similar  prospect.  The 
neighbouring  country,  is  nchly  culti- 
vated and  studded  with  villas,  and 
the  eye  as  it  stretches  along  the  fairy 
perspective  finds  a  suited  repose  in  the 
surrounding  hills,  (ci*owned  as  they 
are  with  the  vine,  and  olive,  and  ches* 
nut,)  until  it  reaches,  last  of  all,  the 
cloudy  Appenines,  with  tiietr  gloomy 
pine  forests.  From  where  we  were 
seated  we  could  see  the  broad  river 
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rolling  gallantly  beneath ;  in  its  widest 
part  crisped  into  wavelets^  where  the 
summer  oreeze  came  down  on  it,  and 
near  the  shore  reflecting  tranquilly 
the  thickly-massed  foliage  which  grew 
down  to  its  .very  margin — while  these 
shadows  again  were  sometimes  broken 
up  by  the  passing  boats  creeping  on 
towards  the  city  under  snowy  saib. 
Farther  on>  in  the  distance^  the  four 
graceful  bridges  could  be  seen  rising 
one  above  another  and  uniting  the 
broken  city^froifl  every  quarter  of  which 
pinnacles  and  spires  seemed  to  ascend, 
and,  towering  above  all,  we  could 
plainly  discover  the  cathedral  dome, 
the  immortal  work  of  Filippo  Brunel- 
leschi. 

I  had  been  running  on  at  a  voluble 
rate  about  my  own  half-formed  plans 
and  projectures,  but  with  such  love- 
liness before  me  immediately  gave  up 
the  selfish  strain.  We  gazed  awhile 
in  silence  upon  it ;  the  silence  conti- 
nued till  it  became  painful ;  I  waited 
for  my  companion  to  speak,  for, 
ashamed  of  a  discourse  in  which  I 
had  scarcely  suffered  him  to  interpose  a 
word,  I  was  anxious  that  he  should  now 
choose  some  theme  of  his  own  personal 
history.  But  I  waited  in  vain.  At  last 
1  turned  round  ;  poor  Harley,  as  if  to 
overmaster  some  tormenting  thought, 
was  pressing  his  hand  strongly  against 
his  brow;  his  lips  trembled,  and  his 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  I  thought 
nun  ill. 

*»  What  is  the  matter  ?  Harley,  are 
you  sick?  have  I  over-walked  you?" 

**  No,  no.  Jack ;  it  was  just  a  pass- 
ing cloud ;  it  will  be  gone  in  a  mo- 
ment. How  foolish,  how  silly  I  am  I" 
And  then  to  me,  "  What  a  blessed 
gift  it  would  be,  Jack,  if  thought  had 
not  the  power  of  forcing  itself  upon 
us  when  it  has  become  useless,  or 
more,  miserable." 

'<  You  speak  mysteries.  What  has 
happened  ?  nay,  you  me  wrong,  Hwley, 
by  your  concealment.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand the  import  of  your  words 
unless  you  be  more  explicit." 

"  To-day,  after  dinner,  you  shall 
have  it  all.  What  I  said  was  plain 
enough :  would  it  not  be  well  if  we 
could  wipe  off  the  memories  of  those 
whom  fate  places  for  ever  out  of  our 
reach,  yet  cannot  prevent  us  at  the 
same  time  continually  remembering  ?'* 

<*  Is  that  it  ?  I  take  you  now.  By 
the  simplidty  of  Venus*  doyesj  no  other 


than  a  love  case!  *  sighing  like  fur* 
nace,'  because  some  muling,  puling 
school-girl  will  not  have  him ;  eh» 
Harley,  is  it  not  so  ?  Here's  a  little 
chanson  for  you,  pretty  and  sentimental 
enough,  and  there's  a  brook  to  sing 
it  to; 

'  Limpido  mscelletto  1 
Se  mai  t'incontri  in  lei» 
Dille  che  pianto * 

Oh,  the  folly  of  mankind  from  the 
days  of  Eve  herself. 


'  Che  4>ianto  sei. 


Ma  non  le  dir 

I  say,  Harley,  what's  the  name?*' 

"  Don't  know.*' 

**  Where  does  she  live  ?" 

««  Can't  discover." 

"  What's  her  rank  ?" 

"  Can't,  for  the  life  of  me,  make 
out." 

"  Pshaw !  this  is  heaping  the  Pelion 
upon  Ossa  in  absurdity.     You  must . 
get  rid  of  such  thrice-sublimated  non- 
sense.    Have  you  rested  ?     Let  us 

move  towards  town." 

«  *  •  • 

**  Where  was  it  we  last  met?"  said 
Harley  to  me,  when,  our  repast  over, 
we  prepared  for  the  e^oyment  of  the 
evening. 

"  Tepaple  gardens,  bank  of  Thameaiy 
city  of  London.  Do  you  want  time, 
day,  and  occupation  ?" 

"  No ;  how  lawyerly  minute  you 
have  grown.  You  are  blessed  with  a 
microscopic  memory ;  but  I  don't  need 
it.  A  day  or  two  after  that  I  went 
with  some  of  ours  on  a  command-night 
to  the  opera ;  majesty  itself  was  to  be 
there,  and  every  box  in  the  house 
was  filled.  I  never  recollect  being  in 
higher  spirits.  The  bewitching  scene 
around,  the  brilliant  lights,  the  divine 
music,  the  high-bom  of  the  land  all 
there,  and  the  king  himself  with  his 
wonted  courtesy  paving  the  most 
marked  attention  to  the  whole  piece ; 
all  these,  no  doubt,  contributed  their 
elements  to  my  excitement.  But  bet- 
ter than  any,  and  more  effective  than 
them  all  united,  was  the  elasticity  of 
•  mind  consequent  upon  the  load  of  daily 
life  being  taken  off  and  forgotten,  and 
which  was  sufficient  of  itself  to  fill  me 
with  restless  joy; 

"  Well  I  there  I  sat  occupied, 
charmed  with  every  thing.  Two  acts 
had  passed  over  very  rapidly,  (sa  far 
as  I  could  fix  my  attention,  it  was 
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tflren  to  them)  |  bat  dame  Fortune 
had  not  done  with  me^  and  was  deter- 
mined to  displaj.  her  despotism  ere  I 
oould  leave  the  bouse.  Shortly  before 
the  commencement  of  the  last  act^  as 
my  eye  roamed  over  the  gorgeous 
spectacle^  it  was  fastened  on  the  in« 
mates  of  a  box  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  house,  and  never  wandered  from 
them  during  the  remainder  of  the 
play.  They  were,  a  lovely  girl  and  a 
white-haired,  hard-worn  officer,  whom 
I  had  never  seen  before,  and  whom  I 
took  to  be  her  father.  He  wore  at 
his  Inreast  one  or  two  medals  and 
crossesj  and  seemed  suffering  from  ill 
health,  perhaps  arising  firom  service. 
I  had  never  beheld  a  creature  of  such 
surpassing  beauty  as  his  companion. 
You  will  not  laugh,  for  I  remember 
in  old  times  your  agreeing  with  me  on 
the  possibility  of  such  things,  when  I 
tell  you  that  half  hour*B  glance  taught 
me  that  there  was  the  One  with  whom 


my  fate  was  inextricably  involved. 
Soon  thunders  of  applause  announced 
the  conclusion  of  the  play ;  the  prima 
donna  was  ddled  for  ;  some  wreaths 
were  flung  on  the  stage ;  when  I  next 
looked  round  my  incognita  was  gone. 

"  I  soothed  my  mortification  with 
the  conviction  that  somewhere  or  other 
I  should  meet  with  her  forthwith. 
With  new  life  I  sought  all  the  assem- 
blies ;  every  public  place  which  fur- 
nished a  possibiliby  of  success  was 
ransacked ;  I  attended  the  opera  night 
after  night,  but  in  vain.  Then,  ima- 
gining they  might  have  altogether  left 
London,  and  remembering  the  shoals 
of  English  which  migrate  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  I  got^  a  three-months* 
leave  to  try  chance  once  more.  I  am 
afraid  'tis  a  desperate  one ;  what  say 
you,  Jack?*' 

"  Bad  enough,  no  doubt ;  I  won't 
join  you  in  calling  it  '  desperate ;'  but 
pass  the  wine,  dear  boy  I*' 


CRA?TBa  11. 


"  loh  babe  gjBnossen  das  irdische  Gluck 
Ich  habe  gelebt  vaxd  geliebet." 

^e  Piccotomini. 


We  spent  the  whole  of  the  week 
following  in  going  the  rounds  of  the 
city.  I  will  not  weary  my  reader  with 
the  detail  of  the  various  sights.  Has 
not  the  most  commonplace  tourist 
warmed  into  eloquence  in  this  chapter 
of  his  work ;  and  besides,  are  they 
not  all  g^ven  at  large  in  the  gfuide- 
books  of  Mr.  MuTay  and  the  rest  of 
the  Row?  We  did  as  I  suppose 
other  travellers  are  accustomed  to  do ; 
began  the  da^  with  devising  a  thousand 
plans  of  activity,  .and  effected  some- 
thing under  one-fourth  of  what  we 
devised;  then  blamed  ourselves  for 
not  doing  more,  and  fell  into  the  same 
error  on  the  day  following:  drove, 
walked,  and  rode  to  satiety,  and  alter- 
nated these  fits  of  activity  with  sea- 
sons of  occasional  loitering  and  repose. 
And  oftenest  we  found  ourselves 
lingering  in  the  two  sculpture  gsJ- 
lerles  and  Santa  Croce,  with  the  ad- 
joining Medician  chapel.  The  divine 
shapes  of  Grecian  beauty,  those  only 
embodiments  of  the  ideal,  which  are 
preserved  to  us  in  the  former,  can 
make  even  the  sorrowful  forget;  and 
I  stole  away  Harley  from  himself  very 


often  in  the  contemplation  of  some 
incomparable  statue.  Who  can  pass 
by  the  unfathomable  grief  of  that 
Niobe,  the  dignity  of  the  Apollo,  the 
severe  majesty  of  the  Juno,  or  the 
impassioned  Venus,  or  the  intellectual 
Minerva,  unmoved?  Yet  I  may  thus 
only,  passingly  allude  to  them :  the 
world  has  worshipped  before  them; 
Byron  has  given  us  the  poetry  of  their 
awakened  thought,  and  they  have  been 
catalogued  in  prose  by  no  lesser  pen 
than  Shelley's. 

But  Santa  Croce»  what  of  it?  Italy, 
richer  in  her  dead  than  in  aught  she 
possesses  instinct  with  life,  ha%  within 
these  walls,  Karnered  up  her  best  men- 
tal harvest:  here  sleep  Michael  Angelo, 
and  Maohiavelli,  and  Alfieri,  andBoo- 
caccio ;  and  here  is  the  cenotaph  of 
Dante,  to  whom  Florence  was,  as  he 
wrote  himself,  Parvi  maUr  amotii. 
We  roamed  ft*om  chapel  to  chi^l  d 
this  glorious  place ;  if  the  architeotttre 
one  day  attracted  us,  there  were  the 
noble  recollections  for  anoUier.  Then 
came  the  more  illustrious  monuments ; 
then  the  humbler  epitaphs.  Of  these 
last,  only  one  has  beOD  fixed  on  my 
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memory.  I  have  nnce  learned  it  is 
very  well  known ;  it  was  erected  over 
a  youig  girly  and  bore  this  inscription : 

''  EUSB  DE  L— ^- 
Ne  me  plaignez  pas,    si  yeas  saries 
combien    de   peines  ce   tombeau  m'  a 
epargnees :" 

As  if  affection  still  lived  within  that 
tombf  and  even  thence  sent  forth  its 
voice  of  comfort  to  the  living ! 

Harley  yet  cherished  the  idea  that 
he  was  destined  soon  to  meet  with  the 
lovely  apparition  that  had  so  strangely 
ftUed  his  mind.  It  was  a  portion  of 
his  j>hilosophy  that  the  heart  possesses 
in  Itself  a  prophetic  wisdom,  if  men 
would  only  follow  out  its  secret 'im<* 
pulses;  and  he  certainly  showed  his 
own  perfect  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  this  assertion,  by  buildincr  largely 
upon  it,  and  becoming  cheerful  under 
what  I  could  not  help  pronouncing  a 
mere  delusion.  I  humoured  him  in 
it  however.  I  do  not  know  that  those 
iriends  deserve  any  gratitude  who  la- 
bour to  destroy  the  harmless  imagin- 
ings which  bring  us  pleasure ;  dreams 
they  may  be,  and  fond  ones,  but  if 
they  beguile  the  time  of  our  iojoum, 
why  awaken  us  from  them  to  life's  sad 
realities  ?-lthey  are  visitants  from 
another  world,  and  yet,  in  their  kind- 
ness, our  friends  would  have  us  ex- 
change them  for  the  more  certain 
deceptions  of  this. 

English  families  we  could  find  in 
abundance ;  but  we  did  not  mix  much 
with  them.  Harley's  object  could  be 
as  easily  accomplished  in  the  public 
promenades ;  and  once  or  twice  going 
to  the  country  fetes  of  the  duke,  gave 
us  a  correct  knowledge  of  what 
English  were  in  the  place.  Besides 
we  were  so  much  occupied  with  our 
own  plans,  that  we  had  no  time  to 
throw  away  on  the  cultivation  of  our 
oountrymep*s  acquaintance. 

We  were  one  day  at  our  old  haunt 
the  cathedral:  it  was  thronged  with 
people  I  mass  was  going  on  at  one  of 
the  idtars,  and  a  small  circle  of  wor- 
shippers were  assembled  in  that  quar- 
ter ;  in  another  a  group  of  mendicants 
were  soliciting  alms ;  m  another  were 
visitors,  come  like  ourselves  to  loiter 
and  gaze^  We  passed  them  all ;  manv 
of  the  last  were  from  our  own  land, 
as  we  could  easily  tell  from  their  man- 
ners and  the  ends  of  their  whisperings. 


gathered  up  as  we  walked  by;  but 
they  were  strangers  to  us,  find  wo 
passed  on. 

We  crossed  by  the  altar  where  the 
white-robed  priest  was  officiating ;  the 
tall  candles  burned  dinUy  in  the  rich 
glare  of  day ;  the  worshippers  were 
absorbed  in  adoration,  and  paid  no 
attention  to  the  noise  of  our  footsteps. 
Leaving  them,  we  came  to  the  lusle 
where  were  the  tomb  and  epitaph  I 
have  before  mentioned :  I  do  not  know 
what  drew  us  there  beyond  the  in- 
terest those  simple  words  created. 
Harley's  imaginative  mind  had  formed 
some  pathetic  story  of  a  maiden,  the 
joy  of  her  parents  and  the  pride  of 
some  one  dearer  to  her  than  both, 
taken  from  the  arms  of  love,  and 
brought  down  suddenly  to  darkness 
and  the  worm:  this  gave  him  suffi- 
cient reason  for  wishing  to  see  it  again, 
and  his  eloquent  fancy  even  stirred 
my  matter-of-fact  disposition.  And 
it  is  a  touching  truth,  that  in  strange 
places  the  passing  visitor  never  over- 
looks the  houses  of  the  dead;  his 
heart  naturally  claims  a  brotherhood 
with  those  Seamless  sleepers;  its 
warmest  feelings  are  entirely  theirs, 
even  when  it  must,  of  necessity,  be 
dosed  against  the  unloving  that  are 
around  it  and  alive. 

The  strong  sunlight  was  flung 
across  the  aisle  in  slanting  radiance* 
and  the' living  glory  poured  itself  down 
upon  that  low  grave,  as  if  marking  out 
a  pathwav  to  the  heavens  for  the  young 
immortal.  In  the  column  of  light  thus 
let  dowujdanced  a  thousand  gay  motes* 
whose  increasing  activity  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  stillness  of  the 
place,  and  its  quiet  occupiers.  There 
was  an  old  man  there ;  he  had  been 
endeavouring  with  failing  eyes  slowly 
to  decypher  the  inscription  for  a 
fair  girl  who  stood  near  him,  but 
turned  away  from  us.  The  scene  was 
a  striking  one,  and  fixed  us  breathless 
to  where  we  stood.  The  old  man's 
task  was  done ;  he  had  been  reciting 
the  last  words  as  we  drew  near,  and 
rising  from  his  stooping  position,  he 
took  his  hat  from  the  marble  floor 
where  it  had  been  lying,  and  advanced 
to  his  young  companion.  They  had 
not  heard  our  24>proach ;  for,  evidentiy 
unconscious  of  the  presence  of  stran- 
gers, he  now,  in  a  low  and  broken 
voice,  said  something  to  her  the  puiv 
port  of  which  we  could  not  catch. 
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The  answer  was  in  English^  and 
thrilled  us  from  very  sweetness — 

«*  And  yef,  father,"  she  replied,  "  is 
it  not  well  with  them  that  die  young  ? 
The  early-called — who  that  loved  them 
wodd  bring  them  back  again  ?" 

She  turned  in  her  fine  enthusiasm. 
The  light  playing  about  her.  person 
made  her  almost  ''  too  bright  to  look 
upon,"  and  cast  round  a  face  in  which 
sadness  and  beauty  were  deeply  blent 
together*    that  halo  which    painters 
fling  over  the  heads  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  saints.     Poor   Harley,   who  had 
been  before  fascinated  with  the  lovely 
picture,  almost  leaped  from  the  ground 
*     where  he  had  been  fastened ;  for  there 
before  him  was  the  cause  of  all  his 
perplexity  and  sorrow — there    stood 
the  mysterious  Unknown  of  the  opera. 
Fortunately  for  us,  we  were  placed 
beneath    the   protection    of   one    of 
the    side-arches,    and   the    sunbeam 
which  so  plainly  revealed  to  us  this 
interesting  group,   placed  us  at  the 
same  time  in  deep  shadow  with  respect 
to  them.     It  was  impossible  for  them 
to  see  us  (Ustinctly,  yet    they  were 
now  aware  that  listeners  had  been  by 
for  some  time.     I  saw  the  moment 
called  for  decision ;  the  old  man  with 
wrinkled  brow,  looked   haughtily  in 
our  quarter,  to  reprehend  and  repel 
our  intrusion.     In  a  deep  whisper  to 
Harlev  I  besought  him  to  recollect 
himself,  while  I  went  forward  to  offer 
our  apologies.     Was  not   that  face 
known  to  me?     Yet,  if  it  were  he,  he 
was  greatly  altered.  I  came  nearer.  It 
could  be  no  other.     It  teas  he — the 
friend  who  had  watched  over  my  or- 
phanage in  India,  Colonel  Montagu. 
He  recognized  me  at  once. 

"  What!  young  T ,  how  came 

YOU  here  ;  enjoying  Madam  Fortune's 
kindness,  eh  ?  Boys  think  they  never 
can  get  liberty  enough.  But,  John,  I 
am  delighted  to  see  the  son  of  my  old 
dear  friend ;  how  long  are  you  from 
England  ?" 

I  replied,  asking  a  thousand  par- 
dons for  Harley  and  myself,  on  account 
of  our  unintentional  eaves-dropping, 
and  wound  all  up  by  saving,  "  I  was 
now  only  happy  that  it  had  so  happened : 
rudeness  for  once  was  rewarded,  not 
punished.** 

"  No  apologies — ^no  apologies,  boy. 
Do  YOU  not  recollect  your  old  friend, 
Eonly — or  shall  I  have  to  introduce 
you  agaip  ?    }Iere|  lovci  is  an  old  ac* 


quaintance  of  yours,  Mr.  T  i  .,  bow 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-AtrlAWy 
and  so  forth." 

She  had  not  forgotten,  and  recdvcd 
me  kindly  and  affectionately.  We  had 
romped  together  in  childhood,  and 
during  my  sojourn  under  the  colonel's 
roof  had  felt  for  each  other  as  bro- 
ther and  sister.  From  the  time  that 
my  uncle  placed  me  at  school,  and 
thence  moved  me  to  Cambridge,  we 
had  not  met,  though  I  had  occaaionaU  j 
seen  her  father, w  the  tntervaL  I 
never  learned,  until  this  kind  friend 
had  long  been  in  the  grave,  his  rea- 
sons for  keeping  aloof  from  me  at  that 
time ;  it  was  lest  he  should  move  my 
ancle*s  jealousy,  and  thence  mar  my 
prospecto.  Relatives  not  over  kind 
themselves  are  peculiarly  sensitive  of 
that  goodness  coming  from  other  quar* 
ters  wherein  they  are  themselves  de- 
ficient. 

We  had  not  met  for  nine'  or  ten 
years.  I  found  every  early  promise  of 
beauty  amply  fulfilled ;  she  had  grown 
to  lovely  womanhood.  Perhaps,  taking 
those  features  separately,  you  might 
bring  to  mind  many  to  excel  her  in 
each — some  to  outshine  her  in  daaaling 
beauty  of  face — some  to  possess  more 
exact  symmetry  of  form ;  but,  taking 
her  all  in  all,  such  a  union  of  happy 
qualities  and  rare  leveling,  such  an 
elegant  mind  inhabiting  «  temple  wor- 
thy of  its  reception,  and  such  heart- 
warm  manners,  (the  sunshine  that 
lighted  up  the  whole  face  qt  her  na- 
ture,) I  have  never  beheld  as  they  ex- 
isted in  Emily  Montagu.  She  was 
more  the  creature  of  dreams  than  what 
you  might  hope  to  meet  with  in  actual 
embodiment. 

I  introduced  my  friend.  He  was 
now  himself  again,  and  did  his  part 
well.  On  our  adieu,  we  received  a 
pressing  invitation  to  dine  that  day  at 
the  Villa  Nuovo^  which  they  were  oc- 
cupying for  the  season. 

"  I  have  come  abroad,"  said  the 
colonel,  "  for  a  ,little  whUe,  because 
the  physicians  tell  me  it  is  a  duty  I 
owe  my  girl  to  prop  up  this  tottering 
tenement  so  long  as  I  can.  We  see  no 
company,  so  come  early;  I  have  a 
thousand  questions  to  ask  yoq,  John. 
Farewell,  Mr.  Harley." 

''  Well  I  dear  chuck,"  said  I,  as  on 
our  return  we  gailv  ran  up  the  inn 
stairs  together,  "  rll  always  bdieve 
you  to  be  1^  bit  of  a  wizard  after 
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Tbonai  of  KrdldoaM^  thejnjf  oonld 
nuM  tlM  dead,  bat  you  teem  to  potMst 
•pelk  to  oomoro  np  the  liviog.' 

«JMk,  JacV  borepUod,  '<*tisAU 
btti  a  viftion." 

^  No  1  I  wurant  joo  she  is  tlioro  in 
fleth  and  blood;  bot  bow  bandtomo 
^  is.  1  wonder  1  did  not  know  ber 
atonqe.  Sbe  is  not  maob  changed  | 
and  Har^jy  jou'rt  A  lock  J  dog.  Never 
was  man  bebre  so  blessed  in  bis  ao* 
qoabtaaoe.  A  Totke  sbrine  is  tbo 
least  Yoo  can  give  mj  memory  wben 
Tve  oone  with  tbb  breatbing  world. 
Come*  oome»  all  perib  are  now  otot 
at  least 

**  Now  begnnt**  said  he,  smilingly. 
**  Bnt  was  not  my  finding  ber  bere»  n 
thousand  miles  Away»  a  marvel?  Jack* 
yoa  seem  to  know  all  about  them ;  for 
oar  friendship's  sake  let  me  bear  it. 
Come*  I  am  all  impatience — Montagu* 
is  not  that  the  name?'*  and  here  bo 
gabbled  in  n  delightfully  incoherent 
manner. 

**  Do,  dear  Jack**'  he  continned*  <Met 
me  have  alL  You  are  not  disposed  to 
be  unkind.  Could  yon  read  my  heart* 
you  would  Jcnow  that  its  every  oulsa* 
tion  is  hers.  But  who  is  she — what  is 
abe?  and  the  old  fktber— what  about 
him?- 

**  If  you' will  only  l«t  me  answer  yon 
one  questmn  at  a  time*  or  tell  the  tale 
in  my  own  way*  I  am  satisied  to  im* 
part  it  all  to  you.  There*  pull  over 
that  trunk*  vou  can  sit  on  it ;  or — I 
did  not  see  it  before — here's  a  seat ; 
tiow  a$$eyeg  wnu  Moa  cker.  You  are 
very  right*  tbo  name  is  Montagu." 

•<  And  the  other  ?" 

«'  Emily." 

«  Where  do  thev  live  ?" 

"  Nay*  nav*  1*11  not  be  catechised. 
Yon  must  allow  me  to  speak  as  I  will* 
or  not  al  alL  Mav  I  trouble  you  to 
tako  tb«t  cravat  from  me?  Thank 
you:  now*  give  me  the  towel — thanks. 
How  blont  these  rasors  are.  I  say* 
Harlev*  bnve  yon  any  at  your  place 
over  tne  way*  wherever  it  is ;  do  run* 
like  a  good  fellow*  for  them.  You 
will  not  be  lonff*  and  we  have  a  clear 
boor  and  a  bi^  yot;  or  if  yon  will, 
I'll  send  Paolo  for  them." 

I  cannot  be  malicious  long*  nor  do 
1  much  land  your  provoking  practical 
jokers;  stUl-^  it  is  the  truth  I  shall 
Moftss  it^I  dearly  love*  Ibr  a  while* 
n  Ihlle  laaar.  Harle^  was  eyes  and 
tod  waWng  to  drink  m  every  syUable 


I  should  let  ftJI*  for  wbieh  reason  I 
was  grudging  of  each  wojrd ;  bad  bo 
been  quiet*  ne  would  have  beard  it 
outright*  for  my  babbling  tongue 
would  have  run  it  over  immediately 
for  him*  but  now  do  what  my  better 
nature  would  to  the  contrary*  I  could 
not  res'ist  a  Httle  raillery. 

**  Well*  will  you  get  me  the  razors* 
and  yon  shall  hear  every  word  of  it  ? 
Tush*  man*  never  mind  ber ;  besides 
you  have  no  chance*  if  she  possess  any 
taste  I  know  whither  sbo  will  turn  in 
preference.  '* 

But  when  I  beheld  his  forlorn  mor- 
tified countenance*  I  forbore ;  be  was 
so  silent*  and  took  it  all  so  patiently* 
and  seemed  so  to  understand  my  plea- 
santrv*  and  to  wait  till  it  was  over* 
that  1  gave  up  the  unffraoious  task  at 
once*  or*  I  should  rather  say*  with  an 
occasional  interruption* 

<«  You  «Aa// hear  it  all,  Harlev.  Aro 
yon  acquainted  with  the  road  from 
town  to  Canterbury?" 

^  Yes*  I  have  gone  it  a  doten  times." 

"  Ah  t  now  we  are  getting  to  it.  I 
wonder  do  thev  supply  any  hot  water 
in  this  establishment — must  do  with- 
out it*  n'tmporle*^— there*  I've  cut  my« 
self*  all  through  your  means*  Harley.** 

**  But  about  Cfanterburr  ?" 

"  Ye — ^yes  1  I  was  on  the  hisrh  road 
to  it  when  you  stopped  me.  You  re* 
member  the  little  village  of  Ashton  ; 
it  b  midway  between  Chatham  and  the 
Kentish  capital — eh?  and  those  lofty 
elm  trees  that  skirt  the  road  for  some 
miles ;  and  the  high  Elisabethan  ga- 
bles and  countless  chimneys  you  get  a 
C9p  of  ftt>m  the  coach-roof*  they  must 
ve  struck  you.  Ashton  belongs  to 
the  Montagus*  and  Ash  ton-ball  has 
been  their  residence  for  centuries. 

**  You  know*  Harley — but  you  don't 
know*  for  I  never  told  you — ^that  mv 
fiUher  occupied*  at  one  time*  a  high 
political  post  in  India*  under  Com- 
wallb ;  he  there  met  Colonel  Montagu. 
They  had  been  friends  in  Europe*  they 
now  became  brothers  in  anotner  ba> 
misphere.  The  colonel's  first  wreath 
was  won  at  the  storming  of  the  Mysore 
Sultaun's  capitaL  Hb  subsequent  bril- 
liant career  I  have  no  time  to  relate* 
yon  will  read  of  it  in  the  despatches. 
When*,be*r^l'i^l^Mi  ft^m  the  early  loss 
of  hb  wife*  and  worn  out  by  care*  and 
the  dimate^  and  Ihligae*  mv  poor  pa- 
rent died  at  Travancore*  nb  friend 
was  betide  him  when  be  ^w  bb  last 
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breathy  and  I'ecdWed  from  him«  as  a 
sacred  legacy,  his  boy,  to  whom  ha 
vowed  to  be  as  a  fiither. 

''Nobly  he  redeemed  his  promise. 
Unlike  many  aronnd  him,  my  father, 
(Hsdaining  peculation  in  any  shape,  had 
lived  an  honest  man,  and  I  suppose  in 
consequence*  died  a  poor  one.  His 
effects,  what  they  were,  were  converted 
into  money,  and  invested  in  his  or- 
phan's name.  Nay,  more :  recollecting 
that  I  had  in  England  a  wealthy  unde^ 
this  more  than  friend  prepared  to  take 
me  to  him,  hoping  that,  as  he  was 
childless,  he  might  adopt  and  make 
me  his  heir. 

''  Every  thing  had  been  arraneed 
for  the  voyage,  when  a  letter  reached 
him  with  the  news  that  he  was  now 
possessor  of  the  Montagu  estates^ 
His  elder  brother,  under  the  excitement 
of  the  chase,  leaped  a  six-foot  wall, 
which  was  his  last  leap,  for  horse  and 
rider  were  found  dead  on  the  other 
side.  He  had  led  a  bachelor  life,  and 
left  none  to  mohrn  him.  There  was  a 
frigid  pompous  funeral ;  mourning 
coaches  came  from  all  the  country 
round ;  the  village  church  was  clad  in 
black ;  a  glowinff  sermon  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  ramily  parson,  and  all 
was  over. 

**  A  happy  time  I  had  of  it  at  the 
hall  on  our  return :  that  is,  before  my 
uncle  had  determined  whether  he  would 
receive  me  or  not.  How  many  days 
have  I  spent  unjer  those  noble  park 
trees,  or  gone  a-nutting  in  the  woods 
with  the  old  butler  1  It  was  from 
feelings  •  of  duty,  and  regarding  the 
right  of  so  near  a  relative  as  sacred, 
that  the  colonel  made  application  to 
him  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  he  would  have 
rejoiced  the  more  had  I  been  left  alto- 
gether with  him. 

"  You .  have  now  the  whole  story, 
Harley.'  Miss  Montagu  I  have  not 
seen  for  eight  or  ten  years,  nor  do  I 
think  I  should  have  known  her  in  other 
company  than  her  father's ;  yet  you 
saw  how  kindly  she  saluted  me.  Go 
on  and  prosper ;  if  ever  gprl  had  a 
warm  devoted  heart,  it  is  Emily." 

We  were  interrupted  by  the  noise 
of  heavy  feet  and  the  bumping  of  pon- 
derous articles  of  furniture  against 
the  walls,  as  they  moved  them  up  the 
stairs. 

«*  Hillo  1  new  arrivals,  I  suppose?" 

Harley  looked  out. 

'*  No,  only  my  lugffage ;  I  bid  them 
bring  it  here^  and  they  are  only  now 


removing  it  Thanks,  thanks,  ever- 
more. Jack.  I  must  now,  as  fiist  as  I 
can,  make  my  toilet.  When  you  have 
finished  come  up  to  me." 

Half  an  hour  saw  me  viewing  my- 
self very  complacently  in  the  large 
mirror,  and  another  thirty  minutes 
Harley  and  myself  in  a  one-horse  ca- 
briolet moving  along  towards  the  Villa 
Nuovo.  Our  vetturino  I  had  directed 
to  be  in  readiness,  and,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, he  gave  us  no  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  delay.  At  first  he  kept  to 
the  same  route  which  we  bad  taken  in 
our  walk ;  then  diverged  from  it ; 
then  by  some  crossing  road  returned 
to  it ;  and  at  last,  to  our  amazement^ 
pulled  up  in  front  of  the  villa,  in  the 
grounds  of  which  we  had  sat  down 
to  rest. 

"  Mystery  of  mysteries  1"  said  my 
companion,  "  where  will  all  this  per- 
plexing wonderment  end  ?" 

We  were  kindly  welcomed.  My 
introduction  of  Harley,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  deep-seated  friendship 
between  us,  was  enough  to  save  him 
from  any  stiffness  of  reception  at  the 
hands  of  the  colonel  or  Miss  Montagu. 
We  had  no  idle  parade,  no  chilling  mr- 
mality  to  encounter :  and  cheering  it  is* 
after  wandering  far  among  strangers, 
to  find  yourself  with  those  of  your 
own  country  once  more,  ^he' evening 
passed  off  quickly  and  joyously.  I 
had  unnumbered  reminiscences  of  old 
times  to  speak  about.  Harley's  pro- 
fession brought  him  near  the  colonel, 
but  I  could  detect  very  often  a  dUtrait 
look  and  manner  which  enabled  me  to 
read' his  heart.  We  at  length  took  a 
reluctant  leave  at  a  late,  or  rather 
an  early  hour,  and  returned  to  our 
hostelry. 

Next  day  we  gave  a  morning  oallj 
and  continually,  dav  after  day^  was  one 
or  another  excuse  in  readiness  for  our 
visiting  our  kind  friends  at  the  villa. 
Sometimes  it  was  to  form  a  party  to  the 
sights  of  the  city ;  sometimes  to  join  in 
an  excursion  to  the  delightful  Vale  of 
Arno ;  then  Colonel  Montagu  was  often 
ailing,  and  it  was  necessary  to  inquire 
for  mm^  or  only  kind  to  sit  with  the 
old  man,  Imd  amuse  him  bv  talking  or 
reading  when  he  was  unable  himself 
to  move  about.  When  are  people  so 
amiable  as  when  under  that  most  Im- 
manixing  influenee  of  deep  and  tender 
passion?  Even  in  mv  eyes  Harley 
never  before  appeared  so  attricfiiFe^ 
and  soon  from  ''your  friend/'  he  wai 
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alone  spoken  of  at  the  villa  as  *'  our 
friend." 

I  felt  no  qualms  of  conscience  on 
account  of  what  I  was  doing.  Emilvy 
I  could  plainly  see*  was  not  insensible 
to  his  worthy  nor  could  I  else  than  re- 
joice in  the  rbing  feeling  of  interest 
wherewidi  she  regarded  him.  I  knew 
him  to  be  worthy  of  her  hand,  and  \ 
knew  that  his  whole  mind  was  filled 
with  the  one  omnipotent  thought  of 
being  accepted  by  her.  Wakmg  or 
sleepingi  n*om  the  moment  he  had 
casually  beheld  her  at  the  opera,  no 
other  idea  engrossed  him — such  is  the 
fblly,  such  the  sincerity  of  a  first  pas- 
sion ! 

I  have  no  thrilling  incident  to  relate 
of  heroism  on  the  part  of  my  friend, 
whereby  he  was  enabled  to  evidence 
the  strength  and  sincerity  of  his  love, 
nor  shall  I  invent  any  to  embellish  a 
story  the  whole  of  whose  claims  must 
rest  upon  its  truth.  But  if  ever  esteem^ 
gradually  ripening  from  day  to  day, 
can  supply  the  place  of  those  feelings 
of  gratitude  which  such  an  event.mu8t 
awaken,  then  was  not  Harley  a  suffer- 
er from  the  want  of  this  opportunity. 
A  being  formed  to  be  loved,  no  won- 
der his  attentions  soon  attracted  the 
notice  of  an  affectionate  romantic  girl. 

At  length  matters  were  hurried  to 
a  crisis.  llarley's  leave  of  absence 
was  to  expire  In  a  fortnight ;  and  the 
visible  emotion  with  which  Emily  re- 
ceived the  news,  if  it  made  the  colo- 
nel anxiously  question  himself  about 
my  friend's  sincerity,  left  him  in  at 
least  no  doubt  with  respect  to  the  state 
of  his  dat^hter's  heart. 

''  John,  said  he  to  me,  as  on  the 
following  day  we  took  a  stroll  together 
to  the  river's  banks,  *'  I  have  since 
Yesterday  been  every  moment  upbraid- 
ing myself  for  my  gross  forgetfiilness 
of  a  father's  duty.  The  feelings  of 
vour  friend  for  Miss  Montagu,  if  I 
had  not  been  purblind,  I  might  have 
read  long  ago ;  and  since  these  tidings 
of  his  departure  have  come,  it  is  plam 
to  me  that  mv  girl  reciprocates  them 
too  warmly  ror  her  peace  of  mind. 
But  there  is  no  one  in  fkult  except 
myself.  Tell  me  more  about  this  Har- 
ley :  his  bearing  is  gallant — is  his  heart 
BO  ?  or  IS  the  conquest  of  a  poor  girl's 
aifoction  a  matter  engaged  m  by  him 
as  by  others,  for  iclStf  Soldiers* 
vows,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  are  lightly 
spoken^  and  sometimes  lightly  broken 
also." 


I  satisfied  the  old  man'.  "  In  birth, 
colonel,  he  is  her  equal ;  in  fortune  he 
is  not  behind  her  ;  and  in  the  puritv 
of  his  affections  deserving  even  of  such 
a  being.'*  I  said  much  more  and 
soothed  his  agitation  as  well  as  I  could« 
for  the  thick  drops  of  agony  and  fear 
were  gathering  on  his  brow,  and  he 
seemed  to  listen  to  me  as  to  one  who 
was  allotting  to  him  a  portion  of  life 
or  death. 

And  Emily — how  fared  it  with  her? 
If  her  father  had  such  sad  conflicting 
thoughts,  Jiow  far  shared  she  in  them  ? 
Sometimes  she  deemed  Harley's  atten- 
tions only  the  courtly  manners  of  the 
polished  man  of  the  world.  Then,  there 
was  something  of  tenderness  in  that 
mild  eye,  which  bespoke  sincerity,  and 
the  softness  of  voice  with  which  he  would 
sometimes  address  her  told  more  than 
the  m68t  eloquent  pleading.  Ohl  how 
she  did  love  him  when  such  memories 
came  to  her.  Then  her  father!  if 
Harley  were  sincere,  could  she  ever 
forgive  herself  this  deception?  She 
would  fly  to  the  old  man,  and  ask  his 
counsel  and  protection  ;  but  then,  how 
could  she  own  her  love,  when,  after  all, 
Harley  might  be  onlv  simulating  ?  It 
would  be  unnuudemy,  and  she  could 
not  do  it. 

Emily  was  to  be  pitied :  loving,  ido- 
lizine  her  father  as  she  did,  this  was 
her  first  and  only  concealment  from 
him — it  was  ungenerous,  it  was  unkind, 
and  she  felt  it  keenly.  The  reserve 
which  sits  so  lightly  upon  the  heart, 
when  the  world  has  driven  it  back  upon 
itself,  and  taught  it  the  stern  necessity 
for  dissembling,  is  a  pidn  and  a  burden 
in  the  days  of  our  happy  inexperience. 
Confidence  in  early  youth  is  a  natural 
impulse ;  it  is  only  when  we  are  de- 
ceived and  wounded  we  begin  to  deny 
our  real  feelings  and  assume  fake 
ones.  We  diplomatize  in  our  self-de- 
fence, and  gradually  cease  accusing 
ourselves  for  doing  so :  in  the  harle- 
quin play  of  life,  if  we  wear  no  mask, 
we  only  attract  ridicule  for  being  unlike 
the  rest. 

At  length  all  reasons  for  reserve 
were  swept  away :  Harley  was  obliged 
to  prepare  for  his  departure.  A  few 
days  before  his  leaving  he  found  means 
to  avow  his  love,  and  was  surprised,  as 
most  men  are  in  such  cases,  to  disco- 
ver the  lady  knew  it  long  before.  He 
set  out  after  a  passionate  adieu,  and 
returned  to  England  the  accepted  lover 
of  Emily  Montagu. 
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CHAPTER  IU« 


**  These  pleasures 
End  in  delusion." — Fau^t,  by  Shelley. 


1  MUST  now.  hurry  on  matters,  else  my 
tale  may  become  tedious.  What  re- 
mains did  not  pass  under  my  own  ob- 
servation, but  I  heard  it  immediately 
after  its  occurrence,  and  can  conse- 
quently detul  it  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy. 

Harley  returned  to  England ;  the 
Montagus,  whose  tour  was  nearly  com- 

Eleted,  followed  soon;  while  I,  who 
ad  the  world  all  before  me — and  a 
homeless  man  might  roam  from  Cha- 
mouni  to  China,  without  caring  exactly 
where  to  rest — continued  my  solitary 
stroll  through  the  Tuscan  duke's  terri- 
tories. Thence  passing  southward  to 
the  papal  states,  1  for  a  while  madd 
the  eternal  city  my  head-quarters; 
but  tiring  of  it  went  on  to  Naples, 
where  I  spent  a  glorious  three  months* 
and  where  I  was  when  the  remainder 
of  my  little  tale  took  place. 

I  had  frequently  letters  from  Harley 
and  two  or  three  from  Colonel  Mon- 

m 

tagu.  I  was  pained  to  hear  that  the 
health  of  the  latter  was  each  day 
declining ;  ho  had  received  some  bene- 
fit from  his  continental  tour,  but  his 
love  of  home,  like  the  Switzer*s  Anm- 
ttehf  had  urged  him  to  return.  *'  I 
have  now  only  one  wish,*'  he  wrote  to 
me,  ''to  see  my  child  settled  in  life  ; 
so  soon  as  this  marriage  takes  place  I 
shall  be  in  content,  and  shall  close  my 
eyes  in  peace."  They  were  all  staying 
at  A^ton,  but  were  to  come  up  to 
town  in  the  winter  for  medical  ad- 
vice. 

Winter  came  on,  and  one  day 
the  post  brought  me  tidings  that 
all  arrangements  were  completed. 
A  day  was  mentioned  for  which  the 
marriage  was  fixed,  and  I  was  strongly 
entreated  to  give  up  my  lonely  habits 
and  be  present,  Harley  sportively  add- 
ing in  a  P.  S.— 

"  Come,  my  dear  Jack,  if  it  were 
only  to  give  me  awav.  I  do  not  know 
how  to  get  through  the  awful  ceremonv  * 
without  you,  and  as  you  began  it  I  think 
I  can  with  justice  call  on  you  to  see  me 
fairly  over  the  business.  My  Emily 
joins  and  begs  tou  for  old  time's  sake 
to  be  here.  Mind,  we  take  no  cz- 
cnse." 


So  I  was  preparing  to  set  ocrt»  and 
had  applied  for  my  passport,  when  I 
was  seized  with  a  malaria  fever,  whi'-h 
left  me  scarcely  strength  and  intelli- 
gence to  write  to  my  fHends  excuair.i: 
myself  on  some  other,  plea,  and  entreat- 
ing that  every  thing  ahould  go  oq  with- 
out me. 

Three  weeks  of  languishing,  two  if 
madness,  and*  the  last  of  nerTOUs  ex- 
citement, so  distressing  that  the  Italiaa 
leech  despaired  of  my  recovery.  Wi 
I  struggled  through  it,  slowly  to  In- 
sure but  successfully,  and  the  first  nso 
I  made  of  returning  strength  was  U 
creep  along  towards  EoglMid  to  wit- 
ness and  rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  bt 
friends.  I  had  heard  nothing  finr»Q 
them  since  the  date  of  my  illness,  mhe:^ 
J  wrote  to  excuse  myself. 

There  is  nothing  for  the  Iangu>J 
sick  man  so  beneficial  as  this  passing 
from  place  to  place.  The  isolatioQ  i-i* 
the  dreary  hours  of  suflTering  t»  tx- 
chanffed  for  the  consciousoess  •  f 
healthful  and  bounding  life ;  and  dan 
of  pleasant  journeying,  and  nights  r' 
refreshing  repose,  take  the  place  f 
those  seasons  of  dreadfiil  restJc»5oeai» 
in  which  we  say  in  the  monamg 
would  God  it  were  eren!  and  at  e^«£ 
would  God  it  were  momli^  I 

I  have  been  obliged  to  make  ti.« 
introduction,  for  my  sickness  prcrcUc  i 
my  witnessing  what  is  to  follow.  I 
shall  put  together  the  details  of  it  v 
well  as  I  can,  thouffh  thi$  must  be  o^ 
perfectly,  and  shall  now  resnme  tj« 
proper  narrative  form. 

I  ^ave  said  every  arrangement  hai 
been  completed  for  the  coming  qbmc 
Gay  dresses  were  purchased,  a  hacai- 
some  travelling  carriage  waa  jc-t 
finished,  the  usual  legal  settlemenu 
made,  the  narson  was  noticed,  and  \ht 
old  clerk  of  St.  George  s  had  begva  t» 
speculate  upon  the  handsome  fve  Hm: 
awaited  him.  In  other  wonlsv  thr 
day  before  that  fixed  for  the 
had  come  round. 

A  number  of  relations  wer     

them  for  the  occasion,  and  the  tova 
residence  of  the  Monti^os  was  fall  a» 
it  might  well  be.  A  happy  Jbma 
party  they  had  of  it  that  diqr*  tboi^ 
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dashed  at  times  with  looks  of  serious- 
ness and  moments  of  depression^  for 
the  partings  consequent  upon  such 
occasions  take  awaj  nrom  them  a  great 
deal  of  their  joy.  Night  came«  thej 
separated,  and  toe  rejoicing  lover  re- 
turned to  his  barracks,  beheying  that 
on  the  morrow  he  was  td  clum  his 
winsome  bride. 

''  Harley  I  Harley  I"  said  the  colonel, 
'^  you  have  gained  a  warm  heart,  maj 
you  know  how  to  keep  it." 

But  why  did  the  old  man's  lip  trem« 
ble  and  his  voice  falter  and  fail,  when 
Emily  came  to  him  that  night  for  her 
farewell  kiss  and  blessing  ?  Far  away 
at  first  were  his  thoughts  then,  in  a 
burning  land  where  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  palm  tree  her  mother's  cold  form 
had  been  laid.  He  remembered  a 
similar  wish,  and  charges  like  what  he 
had  given  Harley  given  to  himself 
about  that  precious  one,  but  that  they 
availed  him  not  to  keep  her  from  the 
destroyer.  And  now  there  was  to  be 
a  new  separation,  and  who  could  tell 
what  exchange  Emily  was  to  make  I 
Man  was  uncertiun,  and  she  was  to 
leave  him  for  this  stranger. 

*^  Yet  would  it  not  be  selfish,"  sud 
he,  when  he  reached  his  own  room  and 
had  closed  the  door — "  would  it  not  be 
most  selfish  of  me  to  have  it  otherwise  ? 
I  should  soon'  leave  her  behind  me  and 
alone  in  the  world ;  how  blessed  the 
certainty  that  she  has  found  a  pro- 
tector r 
•  •  .  ••   .*        •         • 

**  Can  a  maid  forget  her  ornaments, 
or  a  bride  her  attire?"  said  one, 
speaking  by  the  voice  of  inspiration, 
and  adopting  imagery  drawn  from 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  at  once 
just  and  perfect.  When  the  family 
separated  for  the  evening,  Emily,  with 
all  a  maiden's  fondness  for  gay  cloth- 
ing, and  with  her  poor  little  heart 
throbbing  with  joy  and  anxiety  for  the 
day  that  was  fast  coming  round,  went 
to  her  Iroom  to  gpve  her  last  look-over 
•to  the  wedding  garments  which  were 
there  liud  out  in  profhsion.  An  hour 
or  more*  was  occupied  in  this  harmless 
pleasure,  and  she  half  blushed  as  she 
caught  herself  looking  very  often  in 
the  glass,  "wondering  what  Charles 
will  say  to  this  new  bonnet !"  or  "how 
shall  I  twine  this  ringlet  ?'*  Time 
moved  on ;  she  had  no  mdination  for 
sleep,  so  bidding  Louise,  her  Swiss 
servanty  leave  some  water  that  she 


might  bathe  her  feet  in,  and  then  go  to 
rest,  she  drew  her  chair,  over  to  tho 
fire,  and  taking  up  a  book  began  to 
read. 

It  was  a  curious  old  German 
romance,  abounding  in  the  mysticism 
so  characteristic  of  that  singular  nation. 
Her  mind  wandered,  nof  with  her 
greatest  efforts  could  sher  succeed  in 
getting  through  it  connectedly,  yet  it 
was  suited  to  her  mood  in  this  respect 
as  every  page  contidned  fragments  of 
striking  thought  rather  than  a  closely 
woven  and  continuous  history.  There 
was  in  it  the  strength  of  a  powerful 
intellect  blended  with  extreme  credu- 
lity and  superstition.  She  would  some- 
times, when  caught  by  an  idea  whose 
wildness  raised  it  almost  to  sublimity, 
rest  her  head  upon  her  open  hand,  and 
pause  that  she  might  brmg  her  mind 
to  bear  more  closely  upon  the  writer's 
meaning.  One  of  these  remarks  was 
to  the  effect,  that  on  occasions  which 
aro  epochs  in  our  history,  from  their 

Sr^nant  blessing  or  misfortune,  the 
ead  who  love  us  wander  back  from 
their  spirit-land  that  they  may  be  near 
to  witness  our  happiness  or  relieve  our 
woe.  She  breathed  quick  as  she  read 
it,  and  moaned  out  once*or  twice  the 
word  "  Mother,"  and  glanced  around 
her  inquiringly  as  if  she  expected  her 
eye  would  somewhere  encounter  that 
loved  form.  It  was  .expectation,  and 
yet  it  was  dread,  the  longing  for  the 
sight  of  one  so  dear,  and  the  mortal 
shrinking  from  a  visitant  fresh  from 
the  earthy  grave. 

She  laid  aside*  the  volume :  it  had 
made  her  nervous  and  aeitated — "  why 
had  she  taken  it  up  at  afl?"  and  .going 
over,  (according  to  a  custom  she  had 
given  herself,}  she  flung  up  her  win* 
dow,  and  looked  out  on  the  night. 
The  moon  was  sailing  high,  through 
drifting  masses  of  watery  *  vapour, 
lighting  up  the  heavens  in  her  own 
immediate  neighbourhood,  but  leaving 
all  the  rest  in  gloom.  Here  and 
there  a  few  stars  were  to  be  seen ; 
and  though  the  angry  clouds  con- 
tinually swept  them  away,  yet  in 
the  intervals  she  could  discover  them 
again  shining  on  with  pale  and  ineffec* 
tual  light.  In  the  square  .before  her, 
the  lamps  burned  funtly  and  far  be- 
tween ;  many  of  them  had  been  ex- 
tinguished by  the  strong  sudden  gusts, 
while  those  that  remained  flickered 
and  were  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the 
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driving  wind.  The  trees  in  the  en- 
closure tossed  wildly  about  their  cum- 
brous arms,  and»  bereft  of  their  foliage, 
added  to  the  dreariness  of  the  scene. 
Still  it  was  cooling  to  her  throbbing 
temples  to  let  that  breeze  sweep  past 
her ;  nor  heeded  she  the  raiiv.  drops, 
heavy  an4  thick,  it  sometimes  brought 
with  it,  and  dashed  against  her  face 
and  bosom*  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  square,  high  up  in  a  tall  house, 
a  single  taper  was  burning;  it  was 
some  company  to  her,  and  she  was 
glad  to  see  it  there.  But  she  wondered 
what  it  was  they  were  doing  in  that 
room ;  were  they  keeping  their  vigils 
by  a  sick  bed,  or  was  it  some  torturing 
conscience  which  could  not  rest,  or 
some  quiet  student  denving  himself 
the  blessing  enjoyed  by  the  poorest  of 
his  kind?  Her  busy  fancy  iramed 
a  hundred  different  scenes,  upon  which 
that  thin  jet  of  flame  might  be  looking 
down. 

In  the  remote  horizon,  far  away 
over  a  wilderness  of  building,  she 
could  see  the  grey  tints  of  morning 
beginning  to  break  out;  so,  hastily 
closing  the  window,  she  returned  to 
the  table  where  she  had  been  reading, 
and  prepared  now  to  seek  the  rest 
her  exhausted  body  and  mind  both 
required. 

If  there  had  been  a  volume  to  ex* 
cite,  was  there  none  to  compose? 
A  silver-clasped  Bible  which  lay  near 
her  ^  she  now  took  up,  and  read  in 
it  for  a  little  while.  It  wss  so  eneou* 
raging  and  soothing,  and  so  full  of 
immortal  promise,  that  all  anxieties 
and  fears  at  once  fled  away.  Then 
she  kneeled  down,  and  from  those 
pure  lips  the  names  dear  to  her  heart 
were  named  in  earnest  and  faithful 
supplication. 

It  was  a  sight  for  angels.  That 
young  spiritual  bead«..those  looks 
coounercing  with  the  skies  —  that 
slight,  and  delicate,  and  exquisitely 
moulded  form^^that  fire  of  thought 
kindled  at  no  earthly  shrine — ^that 
holy  mind  from  which  the  worM  and 
worldly  thingps  were  all  excluded  I 

A  last  employment  she  had  made  of 
it  on  earth :  yet  was  it  well  to  bid  the 
world  such  an  adieu,  and  find  some- 
thbg  in  exalted  hope  to  remove  the 
agony  and  bitterness  of  parting. 

Her  orisons  ended — ^the  last  she 
used,  the  last  she  needed-^she  had 
partially  undressed>  when  she  reoolp 


looted  the  water  Louise  had  b«en 
ordered  to  leave,  and  which  was  now 
scarcely  tepid,  so  unconscious  had  she 
been*  of  tne  passing  away  of  time. 
"  Ha,  well  thought  of  1"  was  her  re- 
mark, as  she  took  a  light  from  the 
dressing  table,  and  laid  H  on  the  floor 
by  the  side  of  the  washing  veeseJ. 
She  then  brought  over  a  chair^  sat 
down,  lifted  a  foot  to  plaoe  it  in  the 
water — that  movement  was  a  fatal 
one  I  Tha  wavy  folds  of  tho  poor 
girl's  dress. caught  the  candle-buyie, 
and,  shrieking  with  terror,  she  ran  to 
the  door  for  help,  and  pulled  it  open* 
There,  if  possible,  llie  current  of  afar 
made  matters  worse ;  and  while  the 
alarmed  family  rushed  from  their  dif- 
ferent rooms  to  her  assistance,  the 
night-wind  blowing  over  the  balus- 
trades and  along  the  corridor  soon 
enveloped  her  in  one  sheet  of  fiajEne. 
Jt  at  last  subsided.  Medical  aid  was 
procured,  London  provided  its  best ; 
and  all  was  done  that  was  possibb,  but 
-  in  vain*  Some  vital  part  had  been 
*  injured,  and  on  the  third  day  she 
expired/ 

Here  I  would  willingly  pause.  It 
g^ves  me  no  pleasure  to  refer  to  things 
wUich,  in  mercy,  I  was  spared  witness* 
ing,  or  to  revive  memories  that  have 
long  since,  in  all  probability*  passed 
away  from  e^ery  one  upon  earth  beside. 
But  I  find  my  Story  will  be  too  frig* 
mentary,  if  I  here  break  off{  and  I 
wiH  not  leave  it  incomplete,  since  I 
have  brought  my  reader  along  with 
me  so  £ur. 

In  the  morning,  true  to  bis  time, 
at  an  early  hour  the  intended  hus- 
band came.  His  hopes  were  at  last 
to  be  realized,  all  his  bright  anticipa- 
tions were  now  to  receive  their  accom* 
plishmenl,  and  love's  young  dream 
was  playing  its  enchantment  with  his 
soul. 

He  knocked*  ''Why.  was  there  a 
muffle  on  the  knocker?  and  those 
blinds  were  undrawn—- was  he  right 
in  the  house  ?"  He  walked  some 
paces  tack  and  looked  up.  **  Yes  1 
he  was  quite  right,  but  woat  could  it 
be ;  some^ipg  had  gone  wrong*"  his 
foreboding  heart  whispered,  **  since 
he  left  the  place  not  a  half  dozen 
hours  before.'* 

The  door  was  at  last-*how  lon^ 
thev  were  1 — opened,  and  in  the  terri- 
fied look  of  the  dmnestie  he  read  bii 
doom» 
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**  In  heaven's  name,  what's  the  mat- 
ter ?"  gasped  poor  Harley.  <<  Ck>Uin8, 
who  is  sick — dead  ?" 

Whatever  answer  he  got,  he  burst ' 
np  stairs  with  a  wild  cry  of  ter- 
ror :  no  announcement^  no  explanation 
would  be  waited  for^''  He  would 
know  the  worsts  and  speak  to  her  him* 
self."  The  family  met  him  on  the 
outside  of  the  room^  and  endeavoured 
to  bear  him  away;  but  he  broke 
through  themj  and  with  an  hysterical 
laugh  asked^  ^  Would  they  keep  him 
from  his  bride  ?  " 

And  moodily  and  fixedly  did  he  seat 
him  down  by  her  side.  They  were 
one  in  heart ;  and  though  the  priest 
spake  not  over  them  the  church  beni- 
souj  were  united^  they  felt»  as  lastingly 
in  affection.  She  was  glad  to  see^ 
him;  and  exquisite  as  were  her  suf- 
fering^y  not  even  these  could  distract 
her  love.  She  constantly  murmured 
over  his  name ;  and  in  all  the  after- 
wanderings  of  her  senses^  "  poor,  poor 
Charles  1"  was  a  sound  they  could 
easily  detect  in  the  midst  of  broken  ' 
and  incoherent  ravings. 

And  was  she  resigned  to  die — she 
who  had  promised  herself  only  now  to 
live?  She  was.  One  strong  wish 
alone  possessed  her,  and  it  was  this, 
that  her  betrothed's  heart  should  be 
reconciled  t<5  the  awful  change.  In 
her  intervals  of  reason  she  spoke  to 
him  gently  and  quietly  about  her  de- 
parture. She  even  gave  him  some 
directions  for  her  bunali  which  he  re- 
ligiously fulfilled,  and  entreated  him  to 
submit  as  a  man  with  fortitude,  as  a 
Christian  with  hope. 

She  died,  as  I  said  before,  on  the 
third  day.  When  I  reached  England 
it  had  been  all  over  for  a  month,  and 
had  ceased  being  the  current  gossip  of 
the  metropolis;  even  the  newspapers 
did  not  give  any  ''further  particulars,*' 
and  the  world  went  on  quietly  and 
pleasantly,  as  if  no  such  thing  had 
happened.  So  speedeth  the  current  of 
life :  the  voyager  sinks,  and  the  bub- 
bles of  his  drowning  agony  so6n  pass 
away ;  nor  ever  tells  the  smooth  sur-  * 
face  what  hideous  sights  may  be  seen 
beneath,  and  what  deeds  have  been  • 
done  by  those  smiling  waves.  And  the 
gay  and  the  venturesome  put  out 
in  their  well-rigged  barks ;  with  swell- 
ing sail  and  flaunting  pennon  they  at 
first  move  on,  but  surely  in  the  end 
Cometh  the  sel&same  destiny;    and» 


encountering  it,  they  receive  at  the 
hands  of  their  fellows  just  the  same 
amount  of  sympathy  they  were  ready 
themselves  to  impart. 

A  double  funeral  on  the  same  day 
entered  the  gates  of  Ashton  church- 
yard. They  who  were  so  loving  in 
their  lives  in  death  were  not  divided. 
The  father  and  child  rest  there  to- 
gether, and  the  family  vault  received 
at  once  the  last  lingermg  remnants  of 
a  long  line.  Shidl^I  not  say — ^they 
sle^p  well  ? 

.  Harley  I  found  at  an  obscure  fishing 
village  of  Devonshire.  He  was  calm, 
very  calm,  and  quiet ;  the  strong 
hand  of  grief  had  tamed  him,  and 
every  wild  pulsation  of  life  had  de- 
parted. He  was  so  gentle,  too,  that 
1  could  do  with  him  exactly  as  I 
pleased ;  and  at  times  he  would  talk  to 
me  with  something  of  his  former  anima- 
tion ;  when,  as  it  were,  surprised  with 
his  own  cheerfulness,  he  would  pause 
in  the  midst  of  a  sentence,  and  in  the 
fitful  uncertainty  of  grief  leave  it  un- 
finished. ''She  was  not  dead,"  he 
would  say — "  he  was  going  up  to  town 
to  meet  her,  and  be  married.  That 
was  a  cruel  storv  those  unfeeling  peo- 
ple were  spreading  abroad  I"  Then 
nis  eye  would  fall  upon  his  own  mourn- 
ing ring^  and  the  dreamer's  cup  be 
dashed  in  a  moment  to  the  ground. 

At  last,  one  day  he  told  me  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  leave  England, 
and  for  ever.  Its  sky  was  a  pall,  its 
memories  too  overpowering  for  a  heart 
so  crushed  and  riven  as  his  own.  I 
did  not  oppose  his  wish,  for  I  saw  the 
springs  of  life  so  evidently  loosening 
where  he  was,  that  any  change  must 
be  for  the  better.  Italy  he  noight  not 
go  to  ;  but  just  then  was  the  glorious 
struggle  made  by  the  Greeks  for 
their  liberty,  and  he  told  me  he  would 
devote  whatever  military  skill  he  pos- 
sessed to  their  cause.  He  did  so,  and 
not  only  that,  but  munificently  contri- 
buted his  pecuniary  means ;  and  I 
have  reason  to  know  that  some  of  the 
earliest  successes  which  infused  the 
confidence  of  victory  into  the  national 
mind,  are  due  to  the  heroic  daring  of 
the  one  I  have  described  under  the 
name  of  Harley. 

I  was  acquainted  with  many  of  our 
Phil- Hellenist  countrymen :  some  were 
my  own  private  friends ;  others  I 
sought  out  because  of  Harley's  joining 
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himself  to  them.  But  very  different 
motives  from  his  had  led  them  to  the 
hattle-fields  of  that  interesting  land : 
they  had  been  looking  for  glory ;  he^ 
I  knew,  had  gone  to  seek  a  grave,  and 
he  found  it  In  that  desperate  night- 
attack  at  Lanii,  where  Mark  Bozsaris 
with  a  handral  of  men  nearly  cut  to 
pieces  a  whole  Turkish  armv,  Harler 
was  a  .volunteer.  Wh^  the  Greek 
leader  fell*  he  endeavoured  to  rally 
the  dispirited  Snliotes,  and  disdain- 
ing to  retreat  with  them  when  by  one 
blow  they  might  iiDish  the  whole  cam- 
pugn,  he  was  out  down  by  a  Mirdite 
scimitar ;  and  there  that  broken  heart 
found  its  coveted  repose  and  a  soldier's 
grave  to  rest  in. 

Long,  long  after,  I  happened  at  Con- 
stantinople to  sugvest,  out  of  very  li- 
mited knowledge  ofmedicine,  some  sim- 
ple but  efficadous  remedy  for  the  ague 
to  an  old  Mussulman  in  whose  house  I 
lodg^.  In  his  g^itude,  he  not  only 
would  not  receive  anv  remuneration 
from  me  while  I  remained  in  the  citv, 
but  on  my  leaving  gave  me  a  valuable 
diamond,  and  an  ornament  which  he 
said  once  belonged  to  one  of  my 
countrymen,  for  which  reason  he 
thought  I  might  value  it.  He  would 
not  tell  me  how  it  came  into  his  pos- 
session. It  was  a  ring,  and  one  glance 
told  me  it  had  been  Harley's.  If  I 
needed  any  confirmation,  I  found  it 
in  the  inscription  on  the  inner  circum- 
ference,— 


'^  Kobe  tns  ifMimors,  tf .  fH. 


«» 


If  you  should  ever  go  to  Aabton* 
yon  will  find  the  chancel  of  its  little 
church  filled  with  monuments  of  the 
ancient  house  of  MootM^  Tbcre 
are  altar-tombs  of  airy  fretted  work* 
as  if  the  cunning  band  of  the  acolptor 
had  learned  to  weave  the  stone,  mC 
carve  it.  And  there  are  conclies  of 
faded  marble,  whereon  repose  the  war- 
riors of  the  Crusades,  ^tch  widi  his 
lady  by  his  side — ^with  hands  no  more 
grasping  sword-blade  or  pole-«ze»  boi 
meekly  joined  togethfr  in  prsfer. 
And  again,  later  than  these,  are  plenty 
of  the  times  of  Charles  «nd  Jsoies. 
You  will  know  them  by  the  peaked 
beard,  and  short  ruff,  the  Pfdded 
hose,  and  resetted  sandals.  But  if 
you  look  for  poor  Emily's  memorialt 
you  will  find  it  in  the  wall  adjoining  the 
pulpit.  It  is  no  more  than  a  snail 
slab  of  marble  relieved  by  a  black 

ground,  and  it  bears  nothing  beades 
er  name,  her  age,  and  a  sentence  m 
French.  This  last  was  a  sore  puszle 
to  the  worthy  villagers ;  it  even  haflcd 
the  schoolmaster,  and  in  consequent  t 
was  regarded  with  awe  on  account  of 
its  sublimity.  Casual  visitors,  to  h^ 
sure,  read  and  understood  it,  and  ofttn 
wondered  that  an  English  girl  sIioqM 
have  this  continental  inscription  over 
her ;  but  they  did  not  know  her  hit* 
tory.  It  had  been  placed  there  fay  bv 
own  dying  direction  to  Hariey,  and 
was  the  same  her  father « was  d^ 
cvpherinff  to  her  when  we  first  fomd 
them  at  Santa  Croee. 
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AN  noUR  IN  THE  CU>t7D8« 


«*  For,  Sfyoa  leate  the  flesh  behind,  and  smack  ihU  liberal  air. 
Yott  shall  be  an  nndjing  god,  and  devil  a  rap  need  oare.'* 


How  often,  dariiiff  mT  wanderings  of 
many  Tears  from  tnee/  Coal  Ooppaghf 
have  I  oonsoTed  mj  solitude  (not  pro* 
fitless)  with  the  golden  couplet  above, 
whose  sound  first  fell  on  mj  car  behind 
that  Iwnmortal  Dockeih  the  emblem  and 
■ymbo!  of  thj  race,  humming  through 
iu  <<shadj  leaves  of  destinj,  as  if  it 
fell  from  the  wings  of  the  wild  bee. 
In  Tain  I  seek  to  utter  it  in  a  Toice 
like  thine,  whose  kej-note  was  caught 
from  the  billows  on  Tor  and  Ben-an* 
Danar,  or  the  swelling  surf  **  down  by 
Glenariff,**  where^  alone  on  the  rock 
or  tibe  moonlight  strand,  the  Ocean 
laid  Ids  homage  at  the  feel  of  the 
**  Clond^ompeller." 

We»  mj  Tenerable  guide  to  myste* 
rice  divine,  led  upwtfd  on  wings  un* 
veiled  bT  thee,  have  poised  in  that 
serene  air,  and  fed  in  spiritual  respira- 
tions on  that  ii#(e'  'ixi«lifOT  #hich  wnoso 
breathes  ^  becomes  a  god,  ineorrupti- 
ble,  nor  b  mortal  any  more^" 

You,  Conl  Goppagb,  who  have 
praised  my  labours,  are  not  ignorant 
of  mj  wanderings  for  many  a  year 
among  the  mint  of  the  better  days  of 
Greece  how,  pursuing  your  hintt,  I 
have  wormed  out  the  secrets  myste- 
rkraaly  shadowed  by  Pythasoras,  (no 
moro  a  mystery  to  us,)  and  revealed 
the  Eleusynian  roysteriet.  You,  to 
whom  mv  early  numbers,  in  imitation 
of  tbegoUen  Terteaof  the  sage^  were 
iiunSliar,  have  also  smiled  alike  on  the 
tribate  of  aalorer  yt 


**C«m  luitt  numeris  prima  Juventute 

ads 
UcBsaera  cano.' 


•» 


And    I   may   add,   with  the  exUed 


••  Ecqais  ad  h»c  Ulino;  erederei  ease 
viamr 


•a  my  forth 


icoming 
XlT-N 


folio,   <<Henneft 


Trismijgistns,**  revised  by  your  own 
hands,  is  a  consummation  to  which  my 
dreams  of  youth  never  aspired. 

You  know  how»  after  the  manner  of 
Plato,  I  passed  down  into  Egypt* 
treading  in  his  reverend  footsteps,  and» 
aided  by  the  light  received  in  that  cell 
in  Greece,  to  which,,  of  old,  your  hands 
delivered  me  the  due^  I  penetrated  the 
dimmest,  the  most  sacred  labvrinths  of 
the  learning  of  that  ancient  land. 

SanconiiUhon  is  a  quibble  no  more* 
We  know  who  Was  that  immortal 
Titan,  Prometheus,  to  whose  altars  we 
come  so  oft 

*'  From  mom  till  noon,  from  noon  till 
dewy  eve." 

We  know  what  was  that  he  Urst 
ronMKD  or  clat  :  we  can  gness  why 
Minerva  looked  on  it  well  pleased ; 
useless,  without  a  spirit  witnin:  we 
know  why  he  besought  the  goddess  { 
we  know  whv  she  brought  that  glow- 
ing aaANO  th>m  the  sun*s  chariot- 
wheel,  which  gave  it  thenceforth  a 
function,  and  Jove  saw  hb  attribute 
assumed  below.  The  Titan  repelled 
cloud  with  cloud,  and  Mfa.9yt#(««  Zt¥$ 
affrighted  him  no  more.  What  lox 
we  know,  with  Hope  at  bottom,  the 
revengeful  thunderer  sent  Pandora. 
But  1  refer  the  curious  reader  to  my 
book,  (ride  Hermes  Trbmegistus,cxv. 
74  ei  sequent.)  where  he  will  find  a  new 
light  thrown  on  the  mase  of  old  my* 
thology,  from  burning  Baal  throueh 
AssyrU,  Egypt,  Greece,  even  to  the 
root  of  that  migestic  tree,  hard  bv  the 
fiaefttl  northern  fountains,  Irhich  bears 
Its  spreading  boughs  among  the  stars 
of  heaven,  mr  and  wide  over  the  frst« 
nesses  of  ValhalU. 

Since  arriving  in  thb  country  I 
have,  at  intervsJs  by  no  means  umre- 
quentf  become  aware  of  the  existence 
of  a  sect  of  Gentiles  entertaining  atro- 
cious hereddb  of  whose  prevalence  my 

3  Y 
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very  dreams  could  not  have  imagined. 
Against  these^I  have  prepared  a  pre- 
face to  my  Trismegistus  which,  I  doubt 
not,  will  at  once  strike  through  them 
such  pains  as  the  east  wind  nourishes 
secretly  for  vain  elders  who  dream 
that  rheumatism  has  forgotten  them. 

Are  you  aware,  within  your  studioas 
cell,  that  a  race  of  men — I  mean  things 
— ^has  arisen,  who  rail  against  tobacco* 
and  blaspheme  the  pipe  ?  A  brood  of 
pismires  has  quickened  under  us,  and 
they  crawl  about  dav  and  night  thicker 
than  the  locusts  of  Egypt.  But  my 
heel  is  ready :  see  how  they  spue  for 
very  multitude  out  of  every  crevice  in 
the   land.      Let    the   odious    insects 

Eerish !  **  Thus  I  devote  them  to  the 
ifernal  gods." 
It  is  the  nhigue  of  our  time  to  be 
afflicted  with  a  miraculous  advent  of 
oMADHAtJNS — a  substaucelcss  progeny^ 
a  growth  springing  out  of  nothing-^ 
hollow  as  gourds— foisonless  as  the 
lichen  on  a  dry  stone-^the  very  dust- 
balls  and  puddock-stools  of  humamty# 
who  declare 

Faugh !  The  paper  is  not  foul 
enough  to  endure  mention  of  the  he<» 
resy  with  patience.  Bring  me  the 
widest  of  those  red  bowls  from  Smyrna, 
and  put  a  pound  of  the  strongest  ne- 
gro-head therein :  give  me  two  yards 
of  cherry-tree ;  let  me  write  under 
shade  of  so  dense  a  cloud  that  my  eyes 
behold  not  the  abominations  my  pen 
perforce  must  declare. 

Good  heaven  1 — ^that  men  shoold  be 
bom  into  the  world  and  reared  on 
mother's  milk,  and,  after  all,  grow  up 

into    OMADRACTNS,    iutO     StTOUg    fools, 

attired  as  men,  but  with  the  spirit 
of  gabbling-ganders,  not  having  the 
ffrace  of  silence !  These,  after  (super- 
luous)  death,  shall  not  descend,  as  of 
any  weight  or  substance,  into  the  ac- 
tual hades  of  veritable  souls,  but  wan- 
der about,  rebounding  from  hollow  to 
hollow — Uiin  echoes,  through  the  un- 
essential void ;  positive  negations ;  no- 
things, made  real,  as  shadows  are 
through  entitv  ; — such  have  I  seen  in 
the  passing  ghost  of  a  summer  whiri- 
wind,  having  just  force  enough,  in 
some  dim  nook,  to  turn  a  withered  leaf 
half  round. 

Did  yon  ever  hear  that  to  smoke  to- 
baooo  was  a  nuisanck  ?  Know  then, 
at  last,  that  such  is  the  sage  doctrine 
proDouttded  to  me  not  long  nnce  by  a 
kind  of  mockpman  in  bKMul  dotb,  ex* 


haling  an  odour  of  musk  eooqgh  tn 
stifle  down  Hymettus,  and  turn  Lbe 
very  honey  of  Hybla  to  salts  and  senna. 
Bah  I  Put  me  another  pound  of  n^gr;>- 
head  into  the  bowl  to  quench  the  r«w 
collection  of  that  potoitial  stench. 
Tobacco  a  nuisance  didst  thoa  say ! 
Hadst  thou  any  hair  on  that  onptr 
skull  of  thine,  and  not  a  greasy  slim« 
of  odours  intolerable  to  ue  .implica- 
tion, and  not  to  be  touched  with  ui»- 
polluted  fingers,  this  hand  should  have 
dragged  thee  swiftly  to  the  cea>-pooi»  u 
refresh  thy  senses  there. 

Why,  thou  art  thyself  a  noHvioe, 
sirrah,  more  loathsome  than  &to»d; 
and  thy  progenitor  was  that  primeval 
louse  of  Egypt  which  tormented  Ph^ 
raohl 


<i 


YHiy,  an  thoult  monthe^  Ftt  mt  ai 
well  as  thou." 


Ill 


Go  get  thee  ears  and  cyes»  most  ex- 
ecrable puppy,  or  rather  get  thM  a 
soul  first,  so  as  thou  mayest  vet  tiiow 
appendages  to  thy  noddle  lielf  so  wr^ 
as  the  wav-side  aaa  which  g»f«  th* 
modeL  Marrv,  get  out  of  my  sifht  * 
or,  i'  faiths  I U  make  a  mittaaot  \.i 

This  plague  takes  many  Ibrma.  Fir« 
cornea  me  an  nnimagmafale  Babii 
of  old  women.  Honovr  to  whtm 
honour  is  due.  Moat  lairnml  aad 
venerable  ladies,  had  I,  not  thfee  bes 
threie  hundred  ears,  Td  hear  ye : 
two  the  thing  is  impoasible^  1 
point,  in  a  thouHod  jerky  and 
gestmres,  to  your  ciiHain%  to 
bozea  of  emenee,  to  many 
things,  and  shudder  as  I  poC  Alt  1 
have  to  say  is,  my  haofom  old  trawls*  it 
yon  don't  like  it,  I  ean*t  lieip  yeu  Lev« 
me,  love  my  pipe,and  I  shad  be  sled  a» 
escape  the  wind  of  theae  iadiiBuii 
odours,  to  dwell  apart  witk  ay  esa- 
forter.  Provtdenee  halh  eaamaamfeac 
blessings.  I  aball  be  ftee  n«m  tUt 
intolerable  clatter  of  tongues.  Do  ,^ 
dream  that  1  am  mad  ?  Do  ye  tb.-  < 
for  your  tea-pots  and  parish  daek  I  a?: 
so  bamboosled  in  my  braiae  m  •»  r-^t 
up  my  hours  of  celestial  peace  ? 

Or,  have  ye  any  bo«^l  like  the  b»«i 
of  this  meerschaum  ? 

**Can  any  mcrtal  nixtare  ef  eartib 

mould 
Breathe  ladi  divine  eocbaalinc  rat^ib- 
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tHiat  have  je  to  offer  ?  Is  it  T)etter  to 
sip^  at  much  fiiss  of  kettles^  tims^  pots, 
capSy  and  saacersi    clattering  trays^ 

rii8»  and  innumerable  trumpery, 
infuBion  of  a  few  dried  leayes, 
gathered  by  old  women  from  black* 
thorn  boughs,  and  insanely  supposed 
to  come  firom  China,  or  to  sip,  mth  no 
more  noise  than  eometh  of  a  kiss,  the 
fragrance  of  Virginia  ? 

Why,  look  ye — ^the  one  at  best  re- 
minds me  only  of  little  fbllows  with 
wide  sleeves,  more  like  lame  ducks 
than  men,  waddling  fVom  marsh  to 
junk  in  the  '*  flowery  land,"  with  bits 
of  fbmininity  to  match  without  a 
fbot  at  all — Ching-po,  Elepoo,  Chin- 
whaek,  and  other  ''terror-inspiring^' 
heroes-*in  scenes  which  ancient  porce- 
lain portrays,  with  big  sea-gnlk  flying 
over  a  bridge  spanned  between  the 
clouds  and  nothing,  high  oyer  moun- 
tains and  scarlet  towers  hung  with 
asnre  tassels,  whereof  I  have  dreamed 
in  dreams  and  nightmares,  with  a 
great  pale  Ague  who  sate  on  my  nose, 
and  wriggled  the  platted  toil  of  his 
shaven  pate  over  my  face.  Such  cometh 
of  tea.  The  other  brings  to  my 
mind  the  coun6il-fhre  of  the  red  man 
in  the  great  forest — the  courser  with 
his  fiery  eye  and  flowing  mane  career- 
ing by— the  spear  and  scalp — the 
hatchet  and  the  calumet  of  peace.  I 
tread,  apparelled  in  the  skins  the 
chase  has  won,  oyer  the  green  prairie, 
in  the  Ibrest  where  the  trees 

'*Drop  odorous  gums  and  balm." 

I  ait,  with  my  wild  loye  beside  me,  by 
the  yet  untasted  fountain,  not  clearer 
than  her  eyes  that  gleam  in  mine. 


with  Columbus  like  a  prophet, 
over  ocean  yet  untried,  fbreseemg  new 
worlds,  and  nations  not  yet  bom^ 
Aurora  sits  smiling  on  these  clouds^ 
and  I  follow  after  where 

*'  Westward  the  course  of  empire  holds 
its  way." 

But  there  is  yet  one  especial  creep*, 
ing  thing,  at  whose  sight  my  gorge 
rises.  Ugh  I  Meg-with-the-many-feet, 
an  ear-wig  and  a  wriggling  worm  I 

This  is  your  'fine  little  "  cock- 
chafer, with  a  pin  through  his  twl  ;'* 
your  hero  of  idmond  soap,  of  dang- 
ling breast-pin,  of  the  shining  shoe. 
He  is  a  «'  ladies'  man."  J  wish  them 
Joy  of  the  animal.     He  is  of  ELing 


Charles'  breed,  or  I  know  not  how  h* 
was  bom  and  bred.  Lhave  proposed 
to  myself  his  being  shed  feebly  in  some 
"  latter  spring,"  and  forced  under  a 
glass.  God  knows,  there  are  some' 
mysteries  of  nature  we  cannot  fathom. 

There  will  he  ait  a  whole  day  long 
on  an  ottoman,  with  his  companions,' 
a  tom  cat  and  a  curly  cur,  devising 
grins.  He  is  a  fount  of  essences; 
»  you  will  nose  him,"  as  Hamlet  says 
of  poor  old  Polonius,  "  as  you  go  up 
tiie  gallery." 

He  knows  all  about  needles  and 
pins,  and  mother  of  pearl.  To  him 
a  work-box  (that  everlasting  riddle)  is 
no  enigma.  Doth  he  not  hearken  to 
oracles,  of  Belrlin  wools,  of  petticoat 
ends :  hath  he  not  profited  of  milli- 
ners, concerning  flounces,  and  collars, 
and  sprigs;  and  the  deep  things  of 
bustles,  are  they  not  his;  doth  he 
not  dote  on  bodkins  and  negociate 
thimbles? 

He  pens  stanzas  about  bracelets  and- 
forget-me-nots  on  blue  and  orange 
paper  in  albums.  Those  ''  ohs  I"  and 
^  ahs  1"  and  that  forest  of  exclamation 
points,  are  they  not  all  his  ? 

He  is  a  pea  on  a  pipe-stopper, 
*»  mightily  pufPed  up  with  wind ;   yea. 


"  He  will  bestride  the  gossamer, 
That  wantons  in  the  idle  summer  air. 
And  yet  not  fall ;  so  light  is  vanity  I 


tt 


He  is  a  winter-fly;  a  spider  that 
hanffs  about  draperies. 

He  is  evermore  talking  of  ''  the 
ladies,"  (I  wonder  what  minikin  uses 
he  serves  them  for,)  and  what  they 
love  so  dearly,  and  what  they  hate, 
and  where  they  will  go,  and  wny  they 
will  stay,  and  when  they  will  be  at 
home  to  everybody,  and  when  to 
nobody,  (meaning  hin^elf,  I  suppose,) 
and  the  reason  why  Miss  Windlestraw 
refused  to  waltz  all  evening  at  Mrs. 
Meadows'  ball,  is  to  him  no  secret ; 
"  he  could  an'  if  he  would." 

It  is  hardly  credible,  Coul  Gop- 
pagh,  that  such  a  thing  as  this  should 
put  up  its  nose  to  me,  and  firstly, 
secon^y,  and  thirdly,  with  childish 
treble  pipe,  in  good  set  terms,  flout 
at  tobacco,  and  demand  me,  after  all 
these,  why  I  smoke  ?  Look  you  how 
he  reasons  me,  with  finger  on  nis  palm 
and  ring  thereon. 

Come  then,  quietly,  to  this  corner 
where  tiiose  <*  ladies"  may  not  hear. 
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and  you  shall  be  tired  of  mj  reasoitf 
ere  we  part.  Ha^  there  he  goes :  firsts 
second)  third. 

Befriend  me,  Plato ;  son  of  Sophro« 
nicosf  be  mine  aid ;  inspire  me,  spirit 
of  the  Stagyrite  I 

In  the  mrst  places  then,  tit,  it  is 
none  of  your  business*  In  the  second 
placCf  I  smoke  because  I  choose  it. 
How  do  you  relish  my  logic,  Whe^- 
face?  Thirdly,  I  smoke  because  it 
keeps  off  all  wasps  and  midges  and 
such  like  minute  vermin  and  suck* 
bloods  as  ^ou.  Are  you  answered 
yet?  or  will  you  tempt  me  further, 
^11 1  press  you  with  such  arguments 
as  the^  use  with  fleas  in  Spain  ? 

This  is  a  kind  of  summary  juris- 
diction which,  from  long  experience, 
I  can  recommend  to  all  true  smokers 
when  this  magpie  threatens  a  breach 
of  thmr  peace.  But  I  have  not  truly 
done  with  him  yet. 

*'  Ladies,"  sir.  Oh,  you  are  there^ 
are  you.  Of  course  I  must  fling  old 
Ypsilaate  out  of  doors  and  hear  this 
lisping  Adon  prate  of  '<  the  ladies." 

Confound  your  slaog.  Are  there 
no  WOMEN  now>a-days?  I  begin  to 
fear.  I  never  hear  of  one.  Yet  with 
that  tender  word  woman  I  had  filled 
my  heart.  The  sound  of  it  stole  ever 
in  upon  my  solitude  like  the  first  sigh 
of  spring  in  the  green  woods,  with 
the  voice  of  streams  let  loose,  vid  the 
linnet  in  the  bough.  I  remember 
BEummar  meadows  where  they  shook 
the  hay ;  and  smiles  are  registered  in 
my  spirit  that  revive  with  the  green 
light  of  morning  through  the  leaves. 
And  there  are  sighs  that  settled  deep 
and  have  kin  with  the  shaded  noon 
and  the  fitful  wind  in  the  sycamore. 
In  the  cottage  comer  I  have  shed 
tears  like  the  abundant  dew  of  May, 
for  love  is  holy  in  woman's  breast, 
and-— 

Psha  I  are  yon  there  yet !  "  ladies  T 
Pray,  nr,  what  kind  of  commodity 
may  the^  be  that  you  bring  me  here 
to  offer  m  exchange  for  my  pipe  ?  I 
cannot  see  in  that  stiff  ooUar  of  yours, 
nor  in  that  pithless  laugh — the  ghost 
of  a  concealed  grin— nor  in  that  poor 
lathv  arm,  nor  that  spindled  leg,  nor 
in  that  perenniaT  chatter  void  of  manly 
feeliog,  thoi^ht,  or  hearty  jov,  anv 
thing  for  which  a  woman  should  look 
in  man.  If  these  be  what  you  offer 
me,  in  God*s  name,  get  thee  out  of  my 
sight*  and  delight  the  ladies  for  ever* 


more!  Away  from  me  ntterlj,  and 
make  glad  amoog  floonoes,  and  flotttf 
among  ribands,  and  wind  yoor  nnap> 
preciable  body  in  yards  of  tape  and 
mkle.  For  me,  I  am  not  ambitiom ; 
more  humble  thoughts  are  mine.  I 
will  content  me  more  with  one  sinecre 
look,  one  unaffected  word,  one  sauIs 
fresh  from  the  life-spring  of  a  wobmu  s 
heart,  than  all  the  perkim  and  vanicv, 
the  assumed  tooM,  looks,  and  «m^ 
tions,  the  studied  negligence  of  aearft, 
**  black,  white,  and  grey,  with  all  that 
trumpery,"  that  ever  glanced  and 
glimmered,  cold  and  substanedcM  a» 
the  marsh-light,  throngh  tb«  deasrt- 
hearted  ball*room.  I  will  not  give  np 
mv  pipe  for  these  $  wherefore,  good 
Mr*  Bubble  and  Squeak,  take  jomwAf 
to  another  place  with  that  problcn  of 
a  knot  on  vonr  cravat,  and  tnmbb  mt 
no  more  aoout  ladies.  I  nevw  ka^v 
a  woman  who  told  me  .but  what 
should  vou  know  of  woman,  poar 
tassel  that  yon  are^ 

By  hook  and  eye^  now,  if  I 
you  capable  of  a  joke^  fnrthtr  tfaaa 
double  knots  and  laoe-ti^  are  hoU> 
inff^  I  would  take  you  for  a  plaasaat 
feuow,  and  esteem  you  guilty  of  mmm 
occult  humour  when  yon  call  Umi  a 
woman  1 

I  certainly  behold  some  flappiagny 
of  silk.      Why,  sir,  can  sat  oltv  a 

Slain  articulate  sound  ?  I  labovr  ■»- 
er  some  «pprehenskm  whesi  aha  tnm 
to  speak ;  tor  her  eye  has  no  part  ia 
it,  and  her  tongue,  weU  drilled  tko^ch 
it  be,  suffisrs  under  some 
I  marvel  how  many  painful 
ti7ing  at  a  mirror  uive  to 
that  easy  posture  I  Those 
lables  flowed  never  from  a 
beatii^  heart.  Thai  chUlv  i 
is  no  smile.  I  wonderif  thia 
thinks  or  feds.    Hal  hal 

I  tell  yon  I  saw  a  girl  lifking 
iirom  the  well  in  her  wooden 


while,  nnd  her  eyes  were  deep 
^eamy  as  the  spring,  nnd  ( ' 
aa  its  moving  ughL    Uor 
"  rosy  slowing  re^**  like  the 
the  appU  blossom,  ibr  iu  blood 
up  iherct  bounding  from  tSk» 
innocence.    If  yon  heard  her 
ear^  m  the  fleldst   they 
strange  tones  to  rii^  over  that 
heart  of  yours ;  for  thcj  are  i 
the  lark  siiu|S  when  h$  shak» 
wiiurs  from  &$  dew ;  4ndahe    ... 
on  her  step.lOw  ngniaM.tsM 
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(he  mountain.  And  yet  they  smoke 
around  her  all  the  evening  long.  It 
if  wotth  a  mile  9  totdk,  only  to  kaoe  her 
hand  you  a  coal  to  your  pipe.  Those 
fflancmg  eyes  of  hers  never  turn  up 
mto  a  (rigid  stare  when  young  Frank 
Averell  brings  out  his  dudheen.  Andy 
by  my  faiths  sir,  I  think  Frank  has  a 
better  bargain  of  it  in  that  bosom, 
warm  with  all  the  blooming  affections 
of  humanity,  than  tou  have,  making 
a  •*  holy  show"  of  yourself  for  the 
entertainment  of  those  ladies." 

**  Zounds  I  sir,  do  yon  take  me  for 
90  miserable  a  fool  as  yourself,  that  I 
should  labour  with  much  diligence  to 
afflict  myself  for  a  vanity.  You  may 
screw  your  neck  as  tight  as  Ketch  can 
do,  or  force  your  shapeless  foot  into 
any  torturous  contrivance  the  inge- 
nuity of  Crispin  can  fashion  for  your 
penance  to  caper  painfully  over  a 
chalked  floor ;  but,  as  for  me,  I  will 
none  of  it.  I  choose  to  use  my  cervical 
vertebrae  and  my  limbs  as  nature 
teaches  me ;  nor  has  nature  provided 
me  this  glorious  leaf  in  vun.  If  I 
choose  to  whiff  adown  the  glade  or 
in  suburban  street,  mark  you  well. 
Master  Popinjay,  I  warn  you,  come 
not  within  die  radius  of  this  arm  with 
your  gabble,  or  by " 

Only  to  think — I  was  almost  in  a 
passion  with  this  poor  poodle !  Hark, 
youl  in  what  a  modest,  deprecating 
tone  he  whines  out  that  to  smoke  is 
**  unnatural." 

Unnatural!  Bless  me,  how  very 
paUietic.  Why,  for  all  you  know  or 
are  ever  like  to  know  of  nature,  I 
grant  you  it  is,  for  the  sake  of  caning 
you  with  your  own  rod.  Unnatural, 
quotha !  Then  what  comes  of  a  gold 
ring  and  a  little  polished  stick  with 
dangling  tassel,  such  as  adorn  your 
**  ineffectual  fingers."  I  should  like  to 
know  in  what  undiscovered  region  of 
nature  are  found  those  mystical  chains 
—those  eye-glass  ratlins  wherewith 
you  are  rigged  out.  In  what  seques- 
tered vale  spring  up  such  glassy  boots  ? 
Whence  cometh  the  seed  of  such  poly- 

S sated  stock  as  your  neck  suffers 
m.  From  what  tree  didst  pluck 
that  "  ivy  leaf  so  needlessly  sheltering 
a  deaf  nut?  Describe  the  class  and 
order  of  those  curious  studs. 

Natural,  forsooth  I  Why,  you  born 
natural,  if  it's  nature  you're  for,  here 
goes.  I'm  as  ready  to  return  to 
Ibe  old  motor's  i^ron-string  as  you ; 


and  brinff  back,  for  love  of  grace, 
some  of  those  things  you  call  ladies  to 
keep  you  company.  Here  .we  go  back 
to  nature,  to  begin  anew  at  Adam  and 
Eve.  Toss  me  off  that  fiddle  faddie, 
my  hero;  douse  the  toggery;  come, 
we  must  incontinently  peel  ladies  and 
all.  Ha!  ha  I  what  a  thing  art  thou 
to  talk  of  nature.  For  the  credit  of 
the  animal  creation,  hide  thyself,  thou 
shriveUed  peascod. 

Oh  I  it  is  melancholy  merry  to 
hear  the  sacred  name  of  nature  in  a 
fool's  mouth.  Hence  with  your  cap 
and  bells,  sirrah;  I  can  endure  the 
clatter  no  more.  If  nature  g^ve  not 
to  MEN  the  brains  to  think,  the  faculty 
to  communicate  and  hands  to  execute 
the  thought,  what  a  miserable  skinful 
of  bubbles  wert  thou,  poor  doll,  for 
whom  the  great  mother  thou  blas- 
phemest,  pitiful  of  thine  infirmity, 
hath  proviaed,  out  of  her  abundance, 
from  the  f^uit  of  poor  men's  toil; 
within  whose  breasts,  as  they  delve  the 
soil  or  fiing  the  shuttle,  live  such 
thoughts  as  one  of  them,  being  divi- 
ded, were  sufficient  to  inroire  with 
something  holy  an  hundred  such  as 
thou,  and  make  thee  worthv  the  sacred 
air  thou  breathest.  Of  those  brains 
and  hands  sprung  pipes,  and  nature  gave 
tobacco.  Hence,  with  thy  starch  and 
jet,  and  pray  to  that  familiar  demon, 
whose  office  it  is  to  make  a  show  of 
thee  openlv  under  the  sun,  for  a  space 
to  forego  his  pranking.  Then,  may- 
hap, thine  eyes  shall  open,  and  thou 
shalt  see  revelations.  For  such  as 
thou  there  is  no  hope  short  of  mira- 
cles. I  do  repent  me  that  I  have 
spent  so  much  breath  on  thee;  but 
thou  art  of  a  seed  that  have  plagued 
me  like  hornets.  Flee  away  and  nib 
a  pen;  console  thee  with  a  copy  of 
verses,  written  on  perfumed  paper  of 
a  cerule  hue—*'  To  a  young  lady  who 
had  lost  her  parasol,"  and  we  shall 
hear  what  a  "  dear,**  •'  doat,"  "  divine 
little  fellow"  thou  art,  from  those  same 
ladies  you  wot  of. 

A  word  before  you  go.  Beware 
how  you  come  near  me  again.  In 
silence  I  shall  hear  you  prate  i^>ace  in 
saloons,  where  there  are  many  more 
such  as  you  are ;  but  I  give  you  timely 
notice,  when  next  you  communicate 
with  me,  let  it  be  by  telegraph,  or  I 
may  chance  to  satisfy  the  dangerous 
curiosity  I  feel  to  discover  what  kind 
of  hollow  space  or  windy  porridge 
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may  be  under  'that  gr^as^  deek  pate 
of  thine.  If  it  be  trae*  indeed*  that 
with  irreverent  presumption  thou  hast 
ever  once  ventured  so  far  as  to  swal- 
low three  puffs  of  a  disguised  cabbage 
leafj  when  thy  hollow  skull*  full  of 
the  fume  of  vanity*  made  thee  sup« 
pose  thou  wert  tipsy  like  a  roan ;  and 
if  the  righteous  colics  due  to  thy  folly 
be  yet  remembered  in  thy  entrails* 
dream  not  thou  art  privileged  to  wag 
thy  paltry  tongue  against  gods  and 
men.  Dost  thou  not  tremble  for  ter- 
ror of  great  Jove*  himself  our  head* 
(fside  Hermes  Trim^g,  cap.  zv.  sect. 
74*^  as  witness  our  most  glorioua 
brother  of  old*  the  blind  old  Ghian* 
H^iXwyt^irm  Ztvt-^'  the  doud-blowing 
Jove  ?'    Again  hear  inspiration— 

"Ey/  litititft  f/nrri  itrnvi^  Aii^St  n  hSf  n> 

Which  I  condescend  to  render,  in  this 
gloss*  for  the  ladies — 

The  steeds  from  forth  his  chariot  first 

unyoked. 
The  sire  of  gods  and  men  sat  down,  and 

greatly  smoked. 

His  was  no  trifling — there  were  no 
'  Queens'  in  the  ^leuckan  of  Jove— 
nmrm  y  ni^  ir#vXvy  IxtMv-— '  he  poured 
forth  abundant  clouds  around  him.' 

Measure  not  nature  with  thy  capa- 
city ;  thy  heart  would  rattle  in  a  six- 
penny thimble  j  the  father  of  nature* 
as  thou  hast  just  heard*  smoked  be- 
fore 'the  tale  of  Troy  divine'  was 
told ;  and  when  thou  swillest  gills  of 
trashy  tea*  remember  there  are  those 
around  thee— giants  on  the  earth-— 
who  will  drain  a  flagon  with  like  ease* 
knocking  the  ashes  out  of  their  tenth 
pipe*  as  they  dash  the  foam  from  their 
Up. 


''Merry  England's  own  brown  ale  he 

hums, 
As  he  hangs  forth  from  the  brim 
The  creamy  spoil  that  well  bccomc4 
A  manly  lip,  for  him  «• 

Who,  draining  dry  that  prison  dim, 
The  amber  king  enthrones 
In  brawny  sway  o!er  soul  and  limb 
Within  his  gladdened  bones." 

In  which  ocean  thou  wouldst  perish 
beyond  hope.  Fly*  you  unnatural 
mandrake*  lest  I  hang  thee  in  the 
east  wind  to  ehiver  iatp  a  rag,  and 


use  thee  for  tinde^«     Have  I  dont 
with  thee  ? 

Next  we  have  a  doctor.  A  knave 
in  black.  I  detest  doctors.  What  la 
a  doctor  ?  A  villiun  who  drives  up  to 
your  door ;  thumbs  your  wrist ;  thumps 
your  breast ;  shakes  his  head ;  pockets 
your  gmnear— and  in  lieu  thereor,  leaves 
you  a  document*  by  virtue  of  which 
you  become  a  prey  to  blisters*  to 
drenches  drawn  from  Styx*  and  stalk 
about  a  miserable  ghost  for  months ; 
if,  indeed*  he  have  not  qualified  you 
fbr  a  trip  in  Charon's  yacht*  lea^ng 
yon  scarce  an  obolus  to  pay  your  fare. 
He  hath  an  air  of  departed  souls  about 
him.     I  eschew  your  doctor. 

Marry*  come  up ;  what  jawbreakers 
are  here.  Nervous  energy*  tone*  sali- 
vary glands*  and  chylo-poietio  viscera. 
Mucous  membranes*  muscular  fibres* 
ventricles  and  auricles*  cerebrum*  cere- 
bellum* lobes,  and  hemispheres.  Peri- 
toneum* periosteum*  and  ductus  com- 
munis choledocus. 

Certainly*  good  sir.  I  apprehend. 
Say  no  more  on  that  subject— lt*s  all 
quite  plain*  and  Dost  Mohammed  is 
the  "  genuine  aroma  of  Jamaica  gin- 
ger"— I  never  knew  how  things  stood 
before*  my  brains  are  clear  as  bog 
water*  and  physic  is  your  only  philor 
Sophy. 

He  SMth  it  is  a  narcotic — is  tobaooo. 
Well*  and  what  then?  So  is  port 
wine:  so  is  tea :  so  is  this  good  fii^s  of 
black  turf :  so  is  the  curate's  sermon ': 
so  are  the  doctor's  potions*  only  expen- 
sive. I  am  not  dismayed  for  a  word. 
Narcotics  are  very  good  things  in  their 
way,  and  this  one  of  the  kindliest. 

But  it  is  A  positive  mischief }  it  is 
injurious  to  health.  Easy  then,  good 
man.  Snum  cmque.  It  is*  indeed*  a 
wretched  truth,  for  which  I  hold  my- 
self in  no  manner  of  way  aeoountable* 
that  there  be  moving  about  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth  some  very  mise- 
rable bodies.  There  are  organised 
creatures*  so  pale  of  cheek*  so  blear 
of  eye*  so  sapless  and  sbanky*  that  the 
very  wind  of  heaven*  whidi  brinffa  me 
pith  and  vigour*  throws  tiiemlnto  I 
know  not  what  agues  and  catarrhs. 
These  are  they  who  pry  into  stew- 
pans*  and  devise  messes  innumerable ; 
learned  in  all  the  learning  of  Mrs. 
Glass  and  Dr.  Kitchiner:  who  eat 
their  food  in  fear  and  trembling*  and 
drink  by  the  thermometer.  Look-^ 
there  is  one  of  them  I  seefaDwhescoda 
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down  by  the  corner  for  shelt^i  like  a 
rag  of  cloud  before  the  gale.  With- 
out question,  these  men  su£Fer  loss 
Irom  the  very  air  that  feeds  them— . 
how  should  they  draw  in  the  foison  of 
the  manly  smoke,  and  liye?  But  I 
am  none  of  these.  My  bones  are  hard 
and  knuokly  ;  and  as  for  my  thew  and 
sinew,  it  is  tempest-proof.  I  do  not 
hold  my  hand  before  my  month,  as  I 

fo  by  the  way,  for  fear  of  plagues 
idden  in  the  chambers  of  the  air.  My 
oheek  is  not  painted  pale  and  red  as 
those  of  Miss  Molly,  but  of  a  dun 
mahogany,  like  the  log  of  Honduras. 
Marry,  I  do  not  pipe  thin  and  squeal- 
wise,  like  chitty-wren  in  a  frost ;  but 
my  yoice  rolls  along  the  mountain  side, 
far  and  wide,  and  smites  its  echoes 
from  the  clefted  rock.  What  haye  I 
to  do  with  such  as  these?  I  stride 
aAong  oyer  brake  and  hill,  like  "  the 
wino,  a  chartered  libertine.*'  Let 
eyeryman  look  to  his  own.  Let  him 
who  kicks  and  wriggles  in  the  fume  of 
tobacco,  like  an  angel  of  cholera  mor- 
bus, learn  what  it  is,  uncalled,  to  med- 
dle with  diyine  things.  Salmoneus, 
once,  needs  must  thunder  like  Jove, 
and  he  clatters  me  in  a  dray  over  a 
brazen  bridge,  till  the  imperial  son  of 
Saturn  smote  him  with  a  bolt,  wherein 
was  "  no  mistake."  Ne  sutor  ultra 
erepidmn.  The  frog  would  bulge  his 
yellow  belly  like  the  ox  of  the  pasture, 
and  so — burst  What  haye  I  to  do 
with  these  pismires  ?  let  them  burrow 
under  stones,  and  make  up  their  small 
republics.  Destroys  health  indeed  ! 
as  if  that  which  is  not  were  capable  of 
destruction*  Stand  out  here,  Hughie 
Layerty,  and  utter  testimony.  There 
hast  thou,  man  and  boy,  for  sixty 
years,  rose  up  to  smoke  and  smoking 
gone  to  bed.  Let  me  see  whose  cheek 
is  ruddier,  or  whose  lung^  will  ring  a 
lustier  peal?  Would  yon  but  hear 
^im  singing  out  "  helm's  a-lee**  from 
the  main-sheet  in  a  black  nor'-wester, 
you  would  think  the  bags  of  JSolus 
had  carried  away  their  stoppers.  Sir, 
I  am  no  yinegar  cruet.  By  your  leave, 
«ir,  I  will  fill  another  pipe — I  bold 
with  Hughie  Layerty. 

But  here  comes  one  after  another 
fashion.  There  are  no  airs  about  this 
one :  he  wears  no  apish  grin  on  his 
comely  features,  nor  does  he  exhale  a 
fltench,  enough  to  make  the  fortune  of 
a  hair-dresser.  There  is  a  serene  gra- 
vity on  his  countenance,  and  he  breathes 


the  "  sainted  air*'  of  Nicotiana  kindly^ 
as  it  floats  around  him ;  whether  the 
potent  daughter  of  Virginian  plains, 
or  dreamy  Latakia  from  the  basaar  ti 
Istamboul,  or  gentle  Varinas,  a  dell- 
oate  spirit— 


•x-    M 


**  Native  to  famous  wits. 

Welcome,  honest  man.  Sit  down  by 
me  here,  on  this  big  stone,  and  I  wiU 
hear  thee  with  patience. 

It  is,  indeed,  true,  my  friend,  as 
thou  sayest,  that  men  can  live  with« 
out  tobacco  smoke.  A  questionless 
verity.  There  was  even  a  time,  I  have 
heard  say — ^  Dum  populus  pauper, 
dum  nova  Roma  fuit ' — when,  as  yet, 
there  was  not  known  a  pipe-stopper  in 
Christendom ;  and  men  were  hale  and 
hearty  withal.  'Tis  most  true.  Nei- 
ther were  there  steam-engines.  There 
is  no  doubt  men  could  be  bom,  and 
die  three  score  and  ten  years  old,  and 
taste  no  wine  ;  no  bread  of  flour  ;  no 
cheese  ;  no  plum-pudding  ;  touching, 
as  it  were,  but  i^ar  ofl^,  the  hem  of 
Ceres'  varment,  and  unadvised  of  the 
kindly  fruits  of  the  earth — of  which 
Cometh  tobacco.  It  has  even  been  said 
that  potatoes  are  poison  ;  and  Father 
Mathew,  as  I  have  heard  say,  declares 
(the  Lord  be  merciful  to  him  1)  that 
poteen  is  none  other  than  the  devil 
incarnate.  I  quarrel  with  no  man  for 
his  humour.  Some  men  also,  I  have 
read,  in  Russia  and  Greenland,  feast 
on  candle-ends,  lamp-drainings,  raw 
blubber — at  which  last,  as  at  a  dug, 
their  children  suck  all  day— and  ma& 
fat  and  merry.  Nay,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  there  was  Barney  Kavanagh 
beyond  in  the  west,  who  lived  some 
year  or  two  on  good  sound  nothing, 
according  to  the  faithful  testimony  of 
*'  John  Tuam,"  (John's  a  queer  'un,) 
and  other  credible  witnesses.  It  is  no 
doubt,  a  comfortable  diet — cooling  to 
the  hrsm,  a  bdm  and  ease,  if  carried 
out,  for  every  mortal  malady.  It  is 
well  suited  to  that  soil,  and  forms  the 
staple  of  the  industry  of  the  inhabi- 
tants; I  call  on  the  government  to 
encourage  it.  I  should  prefer  my  ser- 
vants from  that  clime.  But  the  faith- 
fiil  Barney  fell  among  a  generation  of 
vipers :  a  faithless  race,  whose  hearts 
were  hardened  because  of  unbelief— 
who  contradicted  and  blasphemed,  like 
Peter  of  old.  Woe  unto  the  mayor 
of  _  1  for  it  shall  be  better  for 
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bim  he  had  never  heen  bom.  But, 
vrhy  should  I  cut  my  bread  from  ano* 
*ther  man's  loaf?  Not  I^  faith.  Barney 
and  I  cultivate  sails  apart — **longo 
^iiUervaUo"'-^we  don*t  dig  with  the  same 
foot:  we  are  of  different  sects  of 
philosophy. 

But|  to  make  an  end  of  it— 'it  does 
no  good.  But  that  I  do  deny.  I 
resist  your  minor.  For  what  is  good  ? 
is  it  truth?  «  What  is  truth?  said 
jesting  Pilate^  and  would  not  stay  for 
an  answer."  There  are  various  opi- 
nions and  speculations  floating  up  and 
down  the  region  of  dreams^  since  the 
days  of  Trismegistus^  of  Plato  and 
Socrates^  Pythagoras^  and  the  rest  of 
them>  concerning  the  entity  or  divine 
nature  and  essence  of  that  same  good. 
What  saith  Plato  ?  «•«»  ^m7f  S^rt  ^ir^ 

ri  iSXtf  nmi  h  Ikwts  fuymXn :  to  which 
end|  what  tendeth  noore  than  a  quiet 
pipe  ?  When  have  you  seen  the  calm 
smoker  a  brawler  on  the  street.  Some 
have  thoi^ht  ail  good  in  knowledge^ 
and  gone  mad — some  melancholy — 
some  blustrous  in  the  search.  Some 
have  laid  plots  and  plans»  and  horos* 
copeSf  and  searched  for  it  in  vain  with 
long  telescopes  among  the  stars.  Others 
have  digged  for  it  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earthy  and  melted  pres  painfully  in 
erucibleSf  and  died  raving  about  the 
philosopher's  stonei  (wfaioh  I  take  to 
be  a  tomb>stone.)  Some  few  calm 
men  have  called  it  vibtde,  and  gone 
down  unnoticed  to  the  grave^  pointing 
with  the  hand  of  death  triumphantly 
to  heaven.  Most  men^  and  women 
too*  as  far  as  I  can  see,  call  it  mokbt| 
and  make  a  wonderful  world  of  care^ 
and  croeltVy  and  broken  hearts  about 
them^  as  they  drive  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed^  and  the  homeless^  and  the 
fatherless  children  and  nidows  out  of 
their  way  to  grasp  it.  Of  a  truths  it 
must  be  good :  for,  precious  is  the  life 
and  soul  that  is  spilled  for  it,  bartered 
for  it,  day  by  day.  Innoeenee  la^s 
down  its  angel  crown  for  it }  and. all 
the  glorious  havings  of  humanity  fol-* 
low—- and  the  holy  <nie»  peace,  spreadl 
out  her  wings  and  flees  awav« 

Hon,  I  have  a  teoret  notion  of  n^ 
ownabout  this  good.  1  believe  it  Is 
good  'not  to  meddle  with  -my  neighs 
hour's  plough.  Let  bin  farm  his  own 
reasons.  I  believe  ■  it  is  good  to  be« 
lieve  all  things  goody  for  so  WMottn 
ttttera^.  Ibe|i0reil.i5jg<Kod'tor)(^k*fi9 


the  sunny-side  of  men's  souls,  for  there 
is  darkness  enow  about  my  own.  I 
wish  no  man  offence  through  tobacco* 
nor  shall  I  receive  it  at  hu  hands— so 
of  my  duty  to  my  neighbour. 

But  for  myself.  I  call  cahn  thoughts, 
serene  contemplations,  a  portion  of 
that  celestial  heritage  for  which  we 
moil  below.  Under  mine  own  trees  I 
sit  and  find  them ;  the  wind  moves 
them  like  the  leaves  around  me,  and 
my  pipe  sends  up  an  incense,  whioh 
good  spirits  refuse  not  if  oSered  with 
an  humble  heart. 

I  call  friendship  a  part  of  it :  and  by 
many  a  glen  and  hill,  how  many  a 
friend  have  I  with  whom  to  meet  and 
smoke  is  supping  with  the  gods. 

Is  memory  nothing?  All  these 
shades  that  throng  around  me  in  the 
silent  hour,  abolishing  the  grave-»to 
call  back  childhood — ^to  restore  all 
youth — to  realize  an  inward  world  in- 
visible, full  of  all  Love,  and  Hope,  and 
Faitb^is  this  not  good  ?  To  evapo* 
rate  sorrow,  to  consume  the  con* 
snmer,  to  gather  the  clouds  about  yon 
and  be  apart — ^is  all  this  nothing? 

Is  it  nothing  to  converse  with  and 
invoke  the  souls  of  the  great  smokers 
of  old  ?  Ben  Jonson  sits  with  me ; 
Steele  and  Addison  are  my  guests ; 
Oliver  Goldsmith  plays  me  softly  on 
his  flute;  from  Vaterland  come  all 
the  Teutons,  Gothe  leading  the  way. 
Charles  Lamb  and  I  chirrup  tiU  mid- 
night, and  many  more  of  many  a 
time. 

It  isa  bond  as  of  monkhood.  A  man 
feels  vows.  By  the  very  act  he  grows 
Philosopher  {  he  withdraws  lum  for  a 
space  daily,  for  hours^  from  the  din  and 
damour  of  life  c  there  he  feeds  him  on 
ambrosial  thoughts,  and  his  sjurit 
waxes  within  him.  Then  oomee  he 
forth  as  a  piiest-fnoia  his  altar,  among 
the  throngs  of  men  ]  >  he  hath  been  in 
the  loave  of  Trophonius  and  seen  mar* 
velfrnottO'be /revealed*.  Scales  have 
faUen  from  -dm  ey^ee,  and  bia  oannte* 
nance  grows  thoughtful  to  behold. 

It  lis  «ot  vour  sueker  0S  day«  or 
amber^  whether  his  bowl  be  wood* 
porceliun,  meenKihauin,^ or. atone,  that 
kaaweththflsaAingaf  tlMpseTare  mys- 
teriea  to  iwhietuMuf^diwiguajkAonrs  iM»t» 
nor  teaches  the  way.  •  i 

Of  old»«nhoviab  itHm/h- 1  n*o4  to 
throng  ^hasoKwe  of  .mj  gireat-graad. 
daddy's  fipei  whoPfthe  sa|0  on /an  old 

UmOk  9id(^«tM#iiiiiUmfVPWi»prQer  of 
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bifl  cabin,  with  the  fairy  folk  he  told 
me  of  all  day.  Long  since  then  far 
other  spirits  have  reigned  in  Cloud- 
land  ;  I  would  that  they  brought  with 
them  no  sighs  as  bitter  as  they  are  dear. 
But,  stilly  in  idle  moments  the  pageant 
of  fairly-land  returns ;  dim  like  star- 
light shadows  of  leaves  on  the  still 
stream.  There  is  one  jolly  old  Lepra- 
ehaun  I  love  to  see.  We  used  to  call 
him  **  Bully  Tom,"  and  whether  the 
eyes  are  shurper  in  childhood  than  in 
alter  years^  or  whether  fancy  is  more 
credulous,  I  have  seen  him  rolling 
along  ere  now  in  the  twilight.  I  see 
him  now.  A  blessing  on  his  rosy 
cheeks — ^look — there  he  lies  and  puflfo 
like  ^tna,  for  Bully  Tom  is  a  fairy  of 
sense  and  discretion — and  smokes.  Let 
me  look  on  thee  for  ever,  O  royal  Fay, 
for  sure  such  countenance  of  absolute 
satisfaction  never  glowed  so  rosy,  fat, 
and  fair.  This  is  none  of  your  roman- 
tic fairies  dressed  in  "  invisible  green," 
who  whisk  out  of  sight  in  the  twinkle 
of  a  bed-post — ^for  Tom,  though  no 
bigger  than  the  top  of  my  thumb,  is 
yet  moulded  in  exquisite  proportion  of 
haunch  and  chine — an  alderman — a 
Daniel  Lambert  of  Faery.  Ha! 
ha!  by  our  lady,  he  is  a  jolly  sprite-^ 
there  is  no  appearing  and  disappearing 
with  htm  like  a  moonbeam  in  the 
clouds — ^it  takes  him  a  long  time  to 
vanish. 

If  you  could  only  see  him,  as  I  do 
now,  reposing  in  a  lily  which  has  got 
a  drop  of  dew  in  its  cup  without  ever 
bending  the  stem !  Like  a  small  lake 
the  dew  appears,  and  therein  dandle 
his  naked  legs,  he  holds  a  fairy  cruis« 
keen  of  spiritual  grog  in  one  hand, 
balancing  with  the  other  his  pipe  of 
windlestraw,  and  over  him  nod  the 
boughs  beside  the  well.  Puff  on, 
glorious  spirit !  though  for  these  hu- 
man sympathies  they  have  exiled  thee 
half^y  half-night  from  fury-land^ 
what  carest  thou?  Where  in  that 
barren  land  is  any  face,  oranyrotnn* 
dibr  tike  thine  1 

He  is  the  very  spirit  of  gfood  hu- 
mour— ^itis  he  who  tickles  your  in- 
ward ribs  when  you  laugh. 

'<  Big  ToTOf*'  at  Oxford,  was  called 
after  him,  because  it  sung  out  so  loud 
at  midnight. 

I  have  seen  him  in  a  dream,  bloom- 
ing like  the  joyous  son  of  Semele; 
panthers  (l>k®  f^^)  ^^^  harnessed 
to  his  ehamt  retaming  h^m  the  East, 


when  alt  at  once,  with  an  adipose  caper^ 
I  beheld  him  "  Jump  Jim  Crow." 

Again,  I  saw  a  solemn  cathedral,  and 
all  the  surpliced  choir  stood  ready» 
while  a  symphony  fit  to  melt  the  heart 
in  gushing  revelations  of  Love,  and 
Hope,  and  Memory,  poured  down  the 
quivering  aisle — ^when  lo  I  Bully  Tom 
starts;  up,  and  poised  like  Ellsler  or 
Tagliom  on  the  utmost  toe,  sings 
fbrth-^ 

"  Corn  stalks  twist  your  hair. 
Cart  wheels  go  round  you, 
Fiery  dragons  eat  you  up, 
Inunortal  pestles  pound  you  I" 

Adieu,  awhile,  good  fairy !  we  have 
been  up  the  glen  ere  now.  Good  Lord* 
see  how  he  rolls  upward  without  be- 
ginning or  end,  like  a  mill-wheel,  on 
that  round  puff,  widening  out  like  a 
month  with  Uughter  till  he  disap- 
pears! 

Hear  ye,  dear  old  woman-soulsf 
thus  it  is :  show  me  the  spots  ye  con^ 
secrate  to  your  own  diversions,  and  I 
will  make  this  pact  with  ye.  Never 
pipe  shall  be  seen,  clay,  wood,  or  stone^ 
nor  even  yet  old  "  ypsilante,'*  with  the 
golden  crown  and  the  ruby  in  his  brow 
—tokens  of  victories  past  over  hours 
of  loneliness  or.  sorrow, — ^though  I 
have  observed  for  sake  of  his  gold  and 
jewel,  woman*80uls  that  ye  are,  ye 
have  often  laid  him  "every  inch  a 
king,"  with  all  but  these  regal  trophies 
hidden  on  the  mantel-piece,  deluding 
strange  eyes  to  believe  his  majestic 
head  no  more  than  some  curious  scent« 
pot.  No  dgar-case  of  iortotse-sheUi 
or  Indian  grass,  or  other,  shall  come 
there :  odour  of  VarinaSf  Havana,  La- 
takia^ 

'*  Sabean  odours  from  the  spicy  shores 
Of  Araby  the  blest"— 

shall  never  wander  there— iv— ye  will 
consent  and  promise  that  to  mv  haunt 
shall  wander  no  woman  with  long 
brush,  no  dusting  and  slapping,  and 
hustling ;  no  huddling  of  all  thmgs  in 
one  comer,  nor  universalising  the 
hoard  of  one  comer  every  where.  No 
shutting  of  book  at  place  no  more  to 
be  discovered  than  the  longitude^  no 
closing  of  paper  ere  the  ink  be  dry« 
no  dropping  of  odds-and-ends  collect- 
ed from  the  carpet,  pins,  feathers,  la- 
dfersr  cigar^ends  into  the  barrel  of  my 
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guD)  better  where  they  are.  No  tying 
or  folding  of  cnrtuns  fafter  I  have 
iized  them  with  incredible  stndy  to 
soit  my  ends),  **  to  make  every  tiling 
look  tidy" — ^tidy  or  noy  let  'em  alone*— 
time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man — nor 
woman  neither.  Neither  shall  ye  ven- 
ture there  at  any  night-time  yonr- 
eelves,  inquiring  with  alarming  voice, 
breaking  on  my  midnight  oahn  of  other 
worlds  or  other  days— *'  Ton,  dear^ 
have  you  put  out  the  light  ?  Is  the 
table  pushed  away  from  tiie  fire  ?^' — 
Questions  *' frivolous  and  veiatious'* 
as  ever  committee  asked  about  Dan 
O'Connell)  or  any  other  Tory,  inas- 
much as  I  always  answer  ^'  Yes,"  and 
trim  my  lamp  anew.  Nor  shall  ye 
leave  on  my  table  silk  bags  exhaling 
musky  smells,  not  to  be  expelled  under 
half  a  box  of  principes*  Nor  shall  ye 
come  with  bowls  of  exceeding  nau* 
seous  wheys  or  gruels,  every  third 
night,  advising  that  I  have  a  col<i 
which,  neglect^,  will  turn,  like  poor 
William  Sparerib*8,  to  a  consumption, 
and  insist  on  warm  baths,  lying  in  bed 
till  mid-day,  hippo-losenges,  nor  that 
curious  decoction  (which,  God  con* 
found)  learned  from  your  ''poor 
Another,** — nor  send  for  the  Doctor 
who  prescribes  expensively,  and  leaves 
me  in  a  fever.  Last  time  he  came,  in* 
stead  of  feeling  my  pulse,  he  shook  his 
head,  said  I  must  send  to  the  cellar  for 
two  bottles  of  port,  drew  his  chair  to 
the  bed,  and  left  me  not  till  we  had 
consumed'  them.  **  Now,"  said  he> 
as  he  took  my  guinea, ''  if  you  are  de- 
termined to  be  sick,  this  is  the  plea* 
santest  way  I  know.  I  shall  call  affain 
to-morrow  evening.*'  That  very  mght 
I  dreamed  I  bad  nung  stones  at  every 
lamp  in  Harcourt-street,  and,  by  a  sin- 
gular coincidence,  read  in  the  next 
Saunders  that  some  person,  not  dis- 
covered, had  actually  performed  the 
feat.  I  dare  say  it  was  the  Doctor, 
having  raesmerically  realised  my  slum- 
bering vagary ;  but  the  raaoal  denied 
it,  swore  an  aUbif  being,  as  he  said^ 


all  night  in  bed,  with  his  feet  on  th 
pillow,  a  position  which,  for  some  ano 
malous  physiological  notion,  I  have 
often  observed  him  to  adopt. 

So,  dear  good  souls,  give  and  take. 
When  peer  old  men  and  women  come 
to  the  door,  ask  them  not  why  they 
leave  the  work-house ;  for  liberty,  even 
with  some  cold  and  hunger,  and  the 
affections  dear  to  all  hnmanhearts, u 
better,  sad  though  it  be,  than  spare 
foodfiung  to  men  and  women  Uke  dogs 
at  a  trough^  devoid  of  every  shade  of 
that  human  sympathy  which  is  the  solace 
of  life ;  where  the  very  blessing  is  ui* 
tered  by  word  of  command ;  where  man 
and  wife  (human  kennel)  are  sepa* 
rated,  brother  and  sister ;  while  a 
monstrous,  stony,  atrocious  ttbannt, 
cHnking  aUmg  in  the  free  air,  is  paid 
one  guinea  per  diem,  ANn  soMBTHiira 
MOEB,  to  set  its  impious  heel  on  the 
tenderest  verdure  of  the  human  heart.^ 
But  God  is  merciful,  and  his  meroy 
does  not  linger  ;  no  more  does  his  in* 
evi table  justice  fail,  though  pausing^ 
even  that  iniquity  may  think. 

Therefore,  my  old  hearts,  pity  the 
captives  of  poverty ;  give  ye  food  and 
raiment,  and  I  will  give  a  penny  to  buy 
£' baccy,"  that  the  poor  old  woman 
may  smoke  and  heed  no  "  Commis- 
Bioner*''-^heed  him  no  more  than  he 
heeds  her  when  he  outs  his  mutton  and 
sips  his  wine,  paid  for  by  poor  men*s 
work,  eheerfulUf  paid  that  the  destitute 
may  have  comfort,  and  calculates  how 
he  may  drive,  within  the  Umits  of  poe* 
sibiUty  and  life,  his  feUow^reaturee  to 
exist  "  at  an  average  cost  of  seven 
farthings  a  day  t" 

O  impious  Power !  O  Holy  Charity  1 

As  for  you,  Tom  Fool  of  siUc  and 
satin,  begone.  (Consider  (if  such  a 
power  be  in  you  I)  that  even  this  idle 
nour,  if  it  nourish  one  generous  thought, 
as  it  has  a  thousand,  is  worth  the  piir^ 
ohase  of  thy  whole  generation  in  lives 
renewable  for  ever.      Go  home  and 


•  See  reports  of  commissioners,  poor-law  statistics  collected  by  all  newspapem 
especially  by  "  The  Times,**  fwhere,  April  10  and  11,  1848,  see  case  of  •*  Joto 
JoNCs,  CRBOLC  AKD  PAVPBR,'  with  observAtions,  untU  your  flesh  creeps,  and  voar 
teeth  grind,  and  your  hand  olenohes  till  the  blood  shows  in  the  palm)^4r  see  the 
pole  cheerless  countenances  which  recognise  its  <*  blessed  charity,  **  in  any  union 
work-house ; — then  see  St.  Matthew  vii.  2  ;  finally,  consider  that  there  is  another 
world,  where  God  and  man  shall  meet ; — commissioner  and  pauper  under  new  dis* 
tinctions. 
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Wf  your  prayers^  put  off  tbose  lings 
and  ohainsy  spill  tliose  stenchy  essences, 
and  perhaps  you  may  yet  find  mercy 
to  serve  a  usefnl  end  as  a  moral  to 
teach  what  man  may  come  to.  When 
yon  see  an  old  man  smoking  in  a  field, 
go  over  and  stand  beside  him  on  the 
dpds,  and  perhaps  from  the  wrung 
heart  of  lonely  poverty  a  seed  may  fall 
that  shall  grow  to  wisdom. 

As  for  you,  Doctor,  fob  your  guinea, 
and  when  tobacco  kills  me  the  coroner 
will  order  you  another.  Meantime  it 
leads  a  rosier  way  to  the  fatal  porch 
than  "  what  rhubarb,  senna,  or  what 
purgative  stuff"  your  college  wots  of. 

And,  good  Philosopher,  believe  me 
well,  there  is  wisdom  even  in  a  pipe. 
Kothing  is  in  vain  but  vanity.  To 
joke  is  not  to  trifle  with  sincerity.  To 
laugh  is  wiser  than  folly.  To  sleep  is 
not  to  die ;  a  glass  of  wine  with  an 
old  friend  is  not  beastly  drunken- 
ness. A  pipe  in  a  lonely  hour  is  capa- 
ble of  fine  humanities ;  abused,  it  turns 
a  blessing  to  a  curse. 

All  things  are  good  if  we  could  find 
it  out,  for  Nature  has  inscrutable  mean- 
ings. Am  not  I,  smoking  here,  one  of 
the  mighty  band  unconsciously  work- 
ing out  the  vast  experiment  of  ages, 
which,  in  one  phase  of  its  properties, 
shall  determine,  through  whatever  ages 
and  evils,  the  PuarosK  which  called  its 

freen  leaves  from  the  western  plains, 
efore  the  Red  man  trod  them,  to  mi- 
nister yet  to  some  beneficence  which 
Nature  stores  for  r^enerated  man ; 
for  never  sprung  one  leaf  in  vain. 

To  make  an  end,  what  good  comes 
of  it? 

You  ask  like  a  suckling.  Any  man 
may  buy  a  fiddle  and  a  fiddlestick,  and 
every  clown  has  eight  fingjers  and  two 
thumbs — ^no  more  had  Paganini,  yet 
with  those  small  tools  he  drew  away 
the  curtain  from  a  part  of  heaven.  So 
lie  in  many  windows,  Mitchell's  chiefiyf 
many  pipes  and  many  pokes,  silvered, 
jewelled,  beaded,  carved  by  hands  of 
industry  and  cunning:  the  sacred 
HERi  reposes  there,  "Mottfer  of 'many 
dreams ;  Alma,  Hierophant,  the  reader 
of  Proteus'  riddle.  True  Phoenix, 
sprung  of  the  sky,  and  thence  again 
resolving  from  thy  ashes.  Priestess  of 
memory.  Mystery  1 


And,  for  all,  (''Blessed  are  the 
Ignorant,  for  they  know  nothing,") 
down  by  that  symbolic  pillar  whereon 
Nelson  shames  not  to  rest  his  ieei^  and 
past  the  mystic  door,  go  hustling, 
shuffling,  thousands  by  the  day  to 
whom  idl  that  therein  lies,  lies  only 
like  Paganim's  fiddle  before  that  clown  I 
I  speak  a  parable. 

Tobaooo  and  pipe  shut  up  in  drawer 
unused,  have  neither  good  nor  ill,  save 
only  of  privation.  It  is  not  tobacco, 
pipe,  nor  smoke^not  the  thing  used, 
but  the  user  ;  not  the  smoke  but  the 
smoker ;  not  the  act  but  the  purpose. 

Many  a  hard-hearted  man,  ustirer, 
extortioner,  without  love;  idolater, 
grinder  of  the  poor,  oppressor  of 
orphan  and  widow,  despiser  of  the 
hungry  and  poor— ^^n  Poor  Law 
Commissioner  / — goes  to  church  as  re^ 
gnlarly  as  the  sexton,  kneels,  and  prays, 
and  says  **  Amen."  Many  a  man 
jingling  his  purse  in  his  pocket,  flings 
a  penny  to  a  poor  old  beggar  with  a 
curse ;  some  not  at  all,  but  damn  him 
to  the  workhouse.  Many  a  man,  and 
alas  woman  too,  impossible  as  it  seems, 
young  man  and  young  maid,  go  to  and 
fro  on  the  sward  of  spring,  and  feel  no 
spring  within,  no  living  joy,  no  kindred 
bud  and  blossom  in  the  heart  to  answer 
when  they  see  the  living  emerald  burst- 
ing its  sheath,  the  purpose  of  nature 
mantling  in  the  blossom  as  Arom  a 
cup,  boon  and  overfiowinff.  No  music 
within  sings  to  the  singing  lark,  or 
robin  at  eve,  sad  and  sweet  as  memory 
and  hope,  or  to  the  loosened  stream 
that  laughs  in  the  young  sunshine. 
Ah  I  love  is  wanting,  for  everywhere 
in  all  the  world  a  voice  calls  on  the 
heart  for  love,  happy  when  it  yields  i^ 
without  it  deaf,  and  dumb,  and  blind. 
Many  a  man  smokes  a  pipe^  but  few 
are  smokers. 

Of  this  spawn  come  they  who  raU 
and  grin  at  this  Royal  Herb.*  So 
dumb,  and  numb,  and  blind,  they  walk 
in  Paradise.  One  of  these  sees  a  pipe, 
and  no  visions  arise  in  his  mind  beyond 
^  pot-])ouse  apd  a  yard  of  clay — 

"  A  primrose  on  the  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  b  to  him— 
And  it  18  nothing  more."  ; 

While  to  your  soul  and  mine,  0  Coul, 


'  *  It  was  called  <*H£rbe  a  la  BEims"  shortly  after  its  introduction  in  France,  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 
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appear  abysses^  cloven  throi^gh  the 
clouds  of  morning,  revealing  far  into 
the  heaven  of  heavens^  where  lie  the 
unpolluted  worlds  we  have  voyaged  in 
over  green  savannahs  of  calm  thought^ 
forests  whose  boughs  and  veroure 
wave  in  urs  of  feeling  tenderer  than 
the  breath  of  the  west  in  the  early 
violet's  bosom. 

He  who  would  truly  smoke  must  be 
in  earnest.  It  is  not  to  take  up  the 
instrument  and  strughtway  be  a  master. 
Months  and  years  of  hours  secluded 
from  the  world  must  the  patient 
neophyte  devote  to  so  ^eat  an  end. 
«'  I  have  toiled  after  it*  sir,**  said 
Charles  Lamb,  ''as  some  men  toil 
after  knowledge." 

Why  should  I  infect  myself  farther 
with  these  lazars  ?  I  scorn  and  crush 
them  under  foot.  They  are  of  that 
swarm  of  creeping  things  injudiciously 
introduced  by  Noah  into  the  ark,  and 
now  multiplying  in  abhorred  forms, 
hissing  at  tobacco  ;  teetotallers,  Rech- 
abites,  and  such  like,  who  would  fain 
have  all  men  like  themselves,  persuade 
us  to  give  up  the  os  sttbHme,  which 
enables  us  to  use  the  generous  cup, 
and  prone  (like  their  father  the  old 
serpent)  to  go  on  the  belly  and  eat  dust 
all  our  days.  Let  him  play  Nebuchad- 
nezzar who  will ;  I  will  not  eat  grass 
nor  swill  the  puddle  while  their  re> 
mains  for  me  in  this  green  world  a 
beef-stttk  and  a  bottle  of  Guinness's 
XX. ;  or,  in  more  pensive  mood,  a 
broiled  chicken  and  pint  of  claret. 
This  I  tiJce  to  be  the  nectar  and  am- 
brosia of  Olympian  taverns,  and  this 
smurklng  waiter,  what  is  be  but  Gany- 
mede? 

This  is  of  taverns  and  restaurants : 
but  at  home,  not  Ganymede  but  Hebe 
is  my  minister— what  else  in  my  heart 
is  she  who  has  given  it  life  and  youth 
for  many  a  year ! 

I  am  not  dreaming,  scoundrel  1  it  is 
80  for  all  your  whis^ring. 

Witness^  thon  dusky  Famiuae; 
Appear  I 

Out  from  the  clouds  stand  forth  the 
bluflb  of  many  a  blue  and  foamy  shore 
till  I  can  hear  the  sounding  of  summer 


billows  in  bay  aild  winfipg 

tory;   and  see  the  ikMling  tea^gvU 

dipping  on  the  wave.     Have  I 

dered  and  lingered  among  thosa 

in  vain ;  do  these  quiet  v^oura  bmg 

them  back 

**  Before  that  inward  eye 
Which  b  the  bfiis  of 


with  all  that  ever  met  me  tlsere  of 
woman  or  of  man,  in  vain  1  Never 
believe  it* 

Look  where  thev  »ti^  about  ia 
manv  a  way  as  in  days  gone  by.  la 
lonely  glens  of  summery  shadow,  I 
see  boys  whose  faces  and  hearta  aie 
like  the  sun  and  the  rmmiiiflr  sliaam 
What,  though  some  be  still,  loBg  skoi 
some  stagnant  «nd  polluted  a  £w 
remain  as  ever,  and  I  can  tine  reedQ 
them  all.  I  see  wise  mrn  rhihtrf 
not  of  wealth  but  of  fantrntiuwii 
who  lead  me  by  the  hand  aad  fell  me 
lessons  from  the  great  aea^  amd  tht 
blue  firmament,  and  the  grain 
we  tread.  I  see  most  sacred 
where  never  human  fbot  stood 
mine ;  but  ever,  yet,  each 
leaf,  each  ripple  on  the  strsam  or  warn 
on  the  sea,  and  the  silent  pasaing  dood* 
and  the  hum  of  the  bee,  lotom ;  and, 
with  them,  all  the  people  of  yoHw 
imagination,  fit  to  inherit  Iwrnvto '; 
some  with  earthly  faoea  dearer  than 
all.  What  if  they  do  Ingct  or  m^ 
der  from  the  eirde  now?  TIm  tims 
that  was  is  here»  and  beiioMioy  ch«» 
they  are  as  dear  as  over.  1  «m  thy 
master,  Time,  and  thus  defy 
Out  of  thy  greedy  dutch  1 
the  soheUnoe  of  nj  Ufo: 
shall  never  hear  again,  retora 
to  my  heart  as  its  own  blood 
that  mme  shall  not  reply  to,  look'  m 
mine  agam;  and  fingers  twine 
mine  that  I  fJMiH  dan  no 

"No  more:  no  more: 
Such  language  holds  the 
To  the  sands  upon  the  shore. 


The  windows  are  wide  tmm  as  I 
sit,  and  a  calm  as  deep  as  Edco  has 
settled  over  the  heart  of  ^ri^.     I 


*  These  lines  are  from  some  verses  of  an  American  poet,  E^gar  Pee ;  a 
fine  and  spiritual  sense,  bat  roiled  in  a  fantastic  and  seaewhat  affedsd 
of  language,  anUdst  excelient  harmonies  of  verse. 
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•mUm  wild  itrawbnTy  and  the  wood- 
roofa  steiQs  growing  together  on  thai 
hankf  with  violot*  and  primixMMv 
hanginp  each  on  the  others'  boionit 
vimiOTiagt  freehy  and  heantifol  ae  lo?e 
and  lnnoeenoe«  The  woodbine  qpraj 
aoroea  the  window,  hanging  with  crjt> 
tal  dropiy  is  aa  steady  asif  oarred  oat 
of  the  April  air.  These  floatii^ 
Taponrt  from  my  lipe  go  twining  out 

Er  the  leaves ;  now  tfiey  fall  in 
ml  draperiest  and  I  know  the 
they  are  monldiqg  round.  Ah» 
plnek  the  star>like»  odoroos  leaf  once 
more:  'tia  many  long  Teare»  indeed* 
since  it  was  plvdmd,  and  it  has  cram* 
bled  and  withered  away;  but  b  thb 
hovr  it  is  men  as  erer,  and  those 
hands  that  fJaoed  it  la  mine^  are  as  fond 
and  gentle  and  tmcin  spite  of  years 
and  sUsDOe  and  despair. 

Mi^ieianl  undo  the  spell.  What, 
SO  straigl^and  most  tne  etrde  re* 
Toltre.  Ever,  and  erermore,  these 
wrsalha  entwimog,  weave  anew  the 
web  of  destiny. 

Forbear,  at  least,  that  threefold 
strain  or  let  it  ML  oalv  on  my  ear 
Kke  a  vane  written  on  the  sand,  be> 
tow  the  advaneiog  wave  I 

We  know  not  what  we  do.  •  •  • 
Was  it  Seal  who  summoned,  thvs^ 
tin*  WHflh  of  Endor  oat  of  Hades. 

That  aged  man  with  sUve^  hsaPf 
aaid  ey«v  already  haUlbdMildfaig  heaven. 
Aa  yet  I  IM  his  flagen  wandering 
aaiflQg  the  hair  vpoa  my  infimt  ten^ 
plea.    •    .   ^    •    «     What  tomb  ia 


1      .    .    .     •    . 
Bi  lag  me  thai  here  in  aprana  fall; 
a^iii  ^^g^^*  0Q  that  aloi^ 

im§  greaa  hriwg  ma  them  ka  lape^oT^ 
wtth  4aga  from  the*  atrenm  beyoodi*— 
Hal  hal  I  hear  the  water  babblii«^ 

aid  aomeb  Naaagr, 


fall  of  violets  and  dMAica.     •    •    . 
What  aged  woman  is  this  who  smiles 
as  ever,  and  talks  of  twenty  years  I 

No  more :  it  was  the 

last:  the  nughty  ocean  has  not  an* 
other  sigh :  and  yet  another  breaks  on 
the  deep  calm.  Never  tmod,  dear 
girl)— Time  has  calmed  the  tongue 
that  questioned  our  delay.  Yet  for 
ever  more»  thie  heart,  lonely  as  that 
hour,  ebbs  and  flows  fresh  and  living 
as  the  sea.  •  •  •  .  •  Begone^ 
b^gon*— wild  one.  What  are  these 
flowers,  these  passion  symbob  to  me. 
•  •  .  •  •  Dead  fims,  coAIds,  the 
rattliqg  dods :  for  ever  stiU  them  from 
my  ears.  Peace  is  in  the  grave,  and 
death  has  oblivion.  •  .  •  .  .  O 
renovating  Time:  that  shaded  garden* 
seat:  that  drippinff  water :  that  dewy 
flower,  that  stram  so  often  In  my 
dieainSi     .    •    .    •   .    that  nmiw  so 

near  beside  my  own.    • 

gOt  blooming  vision  of  the  green 
spring — of  man^r  springs.  •  •  •  • 
flown  sinks  the  hngering  son.  .  •  • 
a  tear  fell  and  a  sigh  broke  on  the 
darkness-^t  was  the  sobbing  night* 
wind  and  the  dropping  spring. 


FareweU,  Coul  Goppagh,for  aspace* 
How  fflorioasly  this  momiqg  broke  | 
how  rail  of  joy  is  the  dawn  on  the 
early  year.  I  was  with  thee  last  nwht 
aa  mMui,  and  hope  to  sit  soon  under 
the  dooksn  with  thee,  let  them  rail  at 
the  King  of  Cloodla&d  as  they  willi 
tiiere  is  more  there  than  in  an  empty 
aeddlcb  We  dweU  alone  there  with 
the  elements  not  frr  beneath  the  stars 
«»«wa  ride  with  the  thunder  and  with 
the  lightaiqg. 


«• 


SfaaMdarela 


It 


Thine  of  old. 

Ton  Duaa. 
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KBATB  AND  HIS  FOETBT.* 


The  records  of  immature  geniiu  are 
fraught  with  sad  interest.  Abound- 
ing as  they  do  in  restless  hope>  never 
destined  to  reoeive  realization  —  in 
impetuonsy  ardent  longing — in  ro* 
mantle  ignorance  of  the  world ;  there 
is  in  them  a  gpreat  deal  which  we  feel 
for,  and  more  which  we  pity.  Disin- 
terested in  their  ambitioni  and  view- 
ing life  in  brighter  colours  than  does 
the  sobered  eye  of  ezperienee;  they 
image  for  themselves  an  Elysium  un- 
pronmed  by  a  tear,  where  the  gpiile 
of  the  serpent  will  be  unknown,  and 
none  of  the  penalties  be  impending 
which  awaited  *  man*  upon  his  first 
disobediencet  They  stand  like  chil- 
dren on  the  shore,  while  a  sunny  sea 
Hes*  spread  before  them.  The  joyous 
luminary  which  makes  so  cheerful 
that  glassy  surface,  leads  them  alon? 
it  by  a  pathway  of  Ught  to  blessed 
islands  of  dreamless  repose,  whither 
they  would  fain  flee  away,  and  dwell 
for  evermore  in  the  rich  glades  and 
tvoody  copses  of  a  <<  better  land." 

The  writings  of  the  young  largely- 
partake  of  this  visionary  character. 
They  are  often  rich  to  a  prodigality ; 
and  we  feel,  on  their  perusal,  only  the 
desire  that  they  would  tame  down 
their  luxuriance,  and  indulge  in  less 
glowing  tints.  Like  the  unbroken 
courser^  thev  heed  not  to  keep  in 
their  strengtn,  and  either  flag  in  their 
jonrnev  towards  its  conclusion,  or 
die  when  victors  before  the  goal. 
To  drop  our  metaphors,  we*  do  not 
always  And  in  them,  a  due  proportion 
of  taste  mixed  up  with  the  efforts  of 
talent.  Genius  wandering  away  from 
discrimination,  falls  into  a  thousand 
errors,  (if  it  did  not,  where  would  be 
the  work  for  us  critics  ?")  It  either 
despises  all  canons  of  judgment,  or 
adopts  false  ones ;  and  thus  powers, 
equal,  perhaps,  in  promise,  with  the 
mightiest,  receive  in  the  end  only  a 
second  or  third  rate-place  in  the  esti- 
mation of  men.  So  was  it  with  John 
Keats. 

Three  and  twenty  years,  almost  the 


whole  of  his  lifb's  Uttle  span,  have 
rolled  away  since  this  young  poet's 
voice  was  heard  amongst  us,  and  the 
memory  of  those  golden  days  in  the- 
history  of  our  poetry  is  beginning  to 
be  lost,  and  another  generation  nave 
grown  up  into  maturity  in  the  mesuo 
while,  who  seek  for  information  about 
them ;  for  all  ^fiduch  reasons  we  deem 
ourselves  justified  in  occupying  a  few 
pages  with  the  subject  of  oar  artiole. 
Taking  the  little  volume,  whose  titla 
we  have  given  below,  as  a  text>bocii» 
we  shall  imp^  to  our  readers  iHiat* 
ever  we  know  ourselves  of  Keals^ 
personal  history;  give  the  cthanoter 
of  his  poetry,  so  far  as  it  has  basprsssed 
itself  upon  us  after  earefbl  examina- 
Mon;  and  endeavour  to  adjudicate 
the  case  between  his  friends  and  hia 
reviewers,  in  whose  oontroveri^,  as  in 
most  othersj  we  have  found  truiii  on 
both,  sides. 

We  were  glad  to  reeeive  this  ool* 
lected  edition  of  Keats*  writings,  for 
we  took  it  as  a  voice  firam  his'  Italian 
tomby  appealing  once  more  to  his 
countrymen  for  a  dispassionate  hmat*- 
ing.  •  Never,  perhaps»  since  the  ^davs 
•f  Peter  Schoeflfer  hhnself,  has  the 
press  been  more  actmly  en^Md  than* 
now ;  and  we  do  not  grudge  its  oflstt 
reviving  the  thoughts  and  meditatioai 
of  those  who  have  passed  away  firam 
earth:  thus,  while  it  does  every  jus- 
tice to  the  distin^died  living,  that 
it  may  not  fkil  in  its  duty  to  the  ittos- 
trious  dead.  The  dead!  the  word 
disarms  all  hostili^,  mitigates  all' 
severity;  nay  more,  brings  with  it 
flings  of  kindliness  and  p68oe»  fat' 
who  can  harbour  any  thoughts  of 
bitterness,  when  the  unreplying  still- 
ness of  the  grave  is  to  be  his  only 
opponent.  We  enter  then  upon  our 
tasK  with  every  disposition  to  say  the 
**h<munC^  concernmg  our  author, 
only  we  must  not  sacrifice  the  /<ee- 

JoBN  Keats  was  bom  on  the 
twentv-ninth  of  October,  1796,  of 
humble  parents,  in  MooinfieldSy  Lon- 


*  The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Keats.     London:  William  Smith. 
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doBy  where  his  grandfkiher  (Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt  is  our  authority)  kept  livery 
stables.  His  birth  was  a  premature 
one,  and  whatever  had  been  the  oast 
of  his  life»  he  was  probably  not  made 
for  longevity^  as  he  laboured  under  a 
constitutional  tendency  to  consump^ 
tion«  of  which,  before  his  own  deeease* 
a  fiivonrite  brother  died.  He  received 
the  rudiments  of  a  classical  education 
at  Mr.  Clarke's  school  at  Enfield; 
and  Mr.  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  his 
schoolmaster's  son,  was  the  first  to 
appreciate  and  encourage  the  young 
poet.  This  gentleman  furnished  him 
with  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Hunt, 
then  editor  and  proprietor  of  **  The 
Exammgr"  a  weekly  newspaper  (inr 
which,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  ELeats's 
▼ernes  first  saw  the  liffht).  **  I  shall 
never  forget,"  writes  Mr.  Hunt,  **  the 
impresi^on  made  upon  me  by  the  ezu* 
berant  specimens  of  genuine,  though 
young  poetry,  that  were  laid  before* 
me,  and  the  promise  of  which  wae 
seconded  by  tne  fine  fervid  oounte« 
nance  of  the  writer."  Tins  fiivouraUe 
opinion  was  coincided  in  bv  Mr.  God- 
win, Mr.  Hazlitt,  and  other  literary 
men,  to  whom  the  manuscripts  were 
submitted  by  the  zeal  and  interest  oi 
thb  new  fHend. 

Mr.  Keats  was  now  apprenticed  \» 
a  surgeon  at  Edmonton,  named  Ham* 
mond ;  but  the  lines  of  Spenser  had 
more  charms  for  him  than  lines  of 
surgery,  and  medicine  gave  way  be* 
fore  meditation.  His  acquaintance 
with  Leigh  Hunt  at  once  assumed  the 
character  of  intimate  friendship,  and 
this  determined  lum  in  his  predilec* 
tion  lor  literature  as  a  profession* 
»  We  read  and  walked  together,*'  saya 
his  friend,  ''and  used  to  write  verses 
of  an  evening  upon  a  given  subject. 
No  imaginative  pleasure  was  left  uup 
noticed  by  us,  or  uneigoyed ;  from 
the  recollection  of  the  bards  and  pa- 
triots of  old,  to  the  luxury  of  a  sum* 
mer  rain  at  our  window,  or  the  click* 
iog  of  the  coal  in  winter  time."  This 
was  in  1816 ;  and  next  year,  when  our 
author  was  twenty-one,  his  first  vo« 
Inme  of  poetry  i^ypeared. 

When  we  oonsider,  that  much  of 
its  contents  was  written  two  or  three 
years  previoushr,  we  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised -diat  its  faults  are  of  the  stamp 
to  which  we  have  before  alluded— 
firalts  of  youth  and  inexperience* 
There  is  a  diffiiseness  in  the  style 


which  becomes  wearisome,  and  a  seek- 
ing after  new  and  strange  wordsi 
which  is  nothing  less  than  i^ectatioD  ; 
besides,  a  carelessness  in  the  selection 
of  his  rhvmes,  which  he  never  quite 
got  rid  of,  and  on  which  his  reviewers 
mainly  rested  their  charges  against 
him.  Yet  are  there  passages  in 
abundance,  to  prove  this  poet  felt  and 
understood  his  mission.  Here  is  from 
6ne  of  his  earliest  compositions  :— 

*•  O  Poesy  1  for  thee  I  hold  my  pen, 
That  am  not  vet  a  glorions  demzen 
Of  thy  wide  neaven*     Shotdd  I  rather 

kneel 
Upon  some  mountain-top,  until  I  feel 
A  glowing  splendour  round  about  me 

hung, 
And  echo  back  the  voice  of  thine  own 

tongue  f 


^O  ioT  ten  years,  that  I  may  over^ 

whelm 
Myself  in  poesy  1    So  I  may  do  the 

deed 
That  my  own  soni  has  to  itself  decreed : 
Then  I  will  pass  the  countries. that  X 

see 
In  long  perspective,  and,continaaUy 
Taste  thdr  pure  fountains." 


Then  visions  gather  round  him,  to.be 
afterwards  embodied  for  the  wonder 
&nd  delight  of  men.  The  following 
is  the  first  vague  conception  of ''  Endy- 


nuon :  — 


''  Lo  I  I  see  afar. 


p'ersailine  the  blue  eraggfaiess,  a  car    ' 
And  steeds  with  streamy  manes;  the 

charioteer 
Looks  down  upon  the  winds  with  gkH 

rious  fear. 
And   now  the  numerous   tramplinga 

quiver  lightly. 
Along  a  huge  cumd's  ridge ;  and  now» 

with  sprightly 
Wheel,    downward   come    they    into 

fresher  skies, 
Tipt  round  with  silver  from  the  sun's 

bright  eyes. 
Still  d^vnward  with  eapacicus  whirl 

they  glide; 
And  now  I  see  them  on  a  green  hill 

side. 
In  breezy    rest   among  the   nodding 

stalks. 
The  charioteer  with  wondveus  gooture 

talks 
To  the  trees  and  mountidns :  and  there 

soon  appear 
Shi^>es  of  delist,  of  mystery,  and 

fear,  i 
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Prasing  atog  iMfor^  &  dusky  space, 
IhiHe  by  some  mighty  oaks.     As  they 

'Would  chase 
Some    erer^fleeting   music,    on   they 
\      sweep  : 
Lo,   how  thev   murmur,   laugh,    and 

,^mile,  and  weep ; 
Some  with  upholden  hand  and  month 

seyere ; 
Some  with  their  faces  muffled  to  the 

ear* . 
Between    their  arms;    some  clear  in 

youthful  bloom 
Go  glad  and   smilingly   athwart  the 

'■>    gloom; 
Some  looking  back,  and  some  with  up- 
ward gaze. 
Yes,  thousands  in  a  thousand  different 

ways 
t*lit  onward.    Now,  a  lovely  wreath  of 

u  girls, 
I)ai^ciDe  their  sleek  hair  into  tangled 

curls. 
And  pow,  brpad  wiugs."     , 

Re  images  the  glories  of  his  art,  and 
his  own  appreciation  of  it  in  these  few 
Ane  words  :— 

'*  A  drainless  shower 
Of  light  is  poesy ;  'tis  the  supreme  of 

power; 
'Tis  mi^ht,  half  slumbering  on  its  own 

right  arm." 

}  The  volume  was  but  badly  received 
by  the  public.  Criticism,  then  para- 
monnt,  condemned  it*  and  it  remained 
qnread.  Its  faults  were  abundantly 
exposed  and  insisted  on ;  the  feeble- 
ness of  some  of  its  lines  was  given  in 
eTidence,  and  ita  political  opinions 
sealed  its  doom.  A  new  poet  had 
ariaan,  and  '^  the  world  was  not  too 
much  with  him,"  (so  his  biogn^her* 
quaintly  adi^s  Wordsworth's  verse ;) 
still  we  do  not  by  any  means  join  in 
the^  sweeping  condemnation  of  his 
reviewers.  It  has  been  always  our 
opinion^  that  a  writer  should  not,  on 
setting  out,  deprecate  severe  criti- 
cbm ;  he  will  find,  in  general,  that  his 
eo^mi^s  (as  he  thinks  them)  are  his 
bast  finendSf  whila  his  frienda  may 
often  prove  his  most  hnrtfal  enemies. 
Tbe  iianow  i^lanse  of  a  eoUrie  mat 
be  made  to  suffice  a  ffenias  which 
sbotdd  grasp  the  worU,  whOe  the 


fiiult-finding  eye  of  a  connoissenr  ma^ 
lead  a  writer  onward  to  a  decree  of 
excellence  he  had  not  deemed  himself 
capable  of  before.  Who  can  tell  how 
much  the  Scotch  reviewers  may  not 
have  had  in  the  formation  of  a 
Byron  ? 

Moreover,  in  these  days  of  impos- 
ture, no  one  need  object  to  his  cre- 
dentials being  rigidly  scrutinized. 
We  have  used  a  narsh  word,  and 
should  prefer  "self-deception,**  but 
as  the  first  is  writteuj  it  may  go* 
What  we  mean  is,  in  this  literary  age, 
so  many  mistake  the  love  of  a  gift  for 
its  possession  and  power  ;  that  because 
"they  doat  on  poetry,*'  as  theyH  tell 
you,  they  thence  conclude  they  are 
poets.  For  thb  reason  albums  are 
filled  by  sighing  youths,  that  eschew 
neckcloths ;  and  "  maids  who  love  the 
moon,"  convert  theii^  bedchambers 
into  bowers,  and  enact  Juliet  with 
the  watchmen  for  their  Romeos ;  and 
hence,  an  editor's  letter-box  is  an 
Augean  Stable,  which  he  wisely 
pmrseth  out  with  fire* 

However  these  things  may  be» 


«i 


The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine 


will  pass  unscathed  through  eve^ 
ordeal.  The  poet,  immortal  as  tis 
vocation,  cannot  be  lost.  If  one  gene- 
ration refuse  him  justice,  thirty  short 
years  wiU  bring  in  another,  who  will 
listen  unprejudiced  to  the  voice 
slighted  by  theur  aii^s.  The  v«ry 
wrong  he  meets  with  (should  he  ex- 
perience sttoh)  will  save  hfan .  from 
servile  obsequiousness  to  the  spirit  of 
his  age ;  he  will  remember  he  is  to  Be 
the  instructor  of  his  times,  not  their' 
disciple  ;t  and  he  will  seek  to  leave 
the  mipress  of  his  own  mind  behind 
him,  and  rest  satisfied  in  90  doiw. 
Wordsworth  has  Uved  to  see  the  truth 
of  what  we  here  allege. 

That  these  early  poems  of  Mr. 
Keats  were  treated  witn  harshness  we 
deeply  lament,  considering  the  morbid 
sensitiveness  of  his  mind,  which  made 
him  suffer  where  another  would  have 
smiled.  His  reviewers,  however,  did 
not  prevent  his  becoming  a  poet^ 
while  they  made  known  to  him  his 


IW*4^ 


*  Leigh  Httnt*8  '*  Lord  Byron  and  some  of  his  Contemporaiies,*'  to  which,  once 
for  all,  we  desire  to  acknowledge  our  oblieadons. 

t  *<  The  poet,  U  is  true,  is  the  s<m  of  his  time ;  but  alas  for  him,  if  be  be  It$ 
pupil,  or  even  its  favourite  I'*— Schillsb* 
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vedieit  poinU  and  helped  him  on  to 
•trenffth  and  viotor/;  so  that  still 
our  toeorj  holds  ffood^  even  m  this 
extreme  case.  We  could  onir  wish 
that  when  the  truth  is  told,  ft  were 
told  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  no  pain ; 
and  this  is  not  always  done.  The 
Tolome  was  one  of  stqgnlar  promise* 
and  contained  some  admirable  sonnets, 
in  which  the  peculiarities  of  the  writer 
were  seldom  seen#  and  which  were  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  redeem  the  re> 
mainder  of  the  book,  however  .com* 
mon-plaoe.  We  do  not  think  our 
readers  will  regret  our  printing  the 
following,  thoi^  it  be  verj  well 
known :— . 

ox  naST  LOOIIMO   into  CHArMAN*S 
HOMia. 

*«  llaeh  have  I  traveU*d  into  realms  of 
gold. 
And  many  goodly  states  and  king* 

doms  seen ; 
Roood  many  western  Islands  have  I 
been 
Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  bold : 
Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  nad  I  been 
told 
That  deep-brow*d  Homer  mled  as  his 

demesne. 
Yet  never   did   I  breathe  Its  pure 
serene, 
TDl  I  heard  Chapman  speak  ont  lend 

and  bold: 
Then  feH  I  like  some  watdier  of  the 
sUes, 
When  a  new  planel  swims  into  his 
ken; 
Or  like  stout  Cortes,  when  with  eagle 
eyes 
HestaredatthePacific    andallhis  men 
Looked  at  each   other  with   a  wild 


SQent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darieo.** 

LeMi  Hunt  hat  taken  some  pains 
to  exhibit  the  beauties  of  this  little 
piece,  wliich,  i^art  from  poetry,  is  re- 
nmrkable  for  its  correct  and  well* 
chosen  emthets.  The  merits  of  the 
old  translator  of  Homer,  to  whom  it 
aJludes,  are  now  pretty  generallv  ac- 
knowledged, and  a  few  years  since, 
they  vnpgvd  the  mighty  pen  that 
sways  mMoeood.  Strongs  Tifforoos, 
and  oracular.  Old  Chapman  on^  seeks 
for  tlm  most  expressive  Saxon  that 
wiQ  answer  his  purpose.  **  <  The  whales 
•xnh*  under  his  Neptnne,  playing 
unwieldy  gambob  ;  and  his  Ulysses 
iseuee  out  of  the  shipwreck,  '  soaked 
Vou  XXL^No.  120. 


to  the  very  heart/  tasting  of 
weeds  and  salt-water,  in  a  stjrle  that 
does  not  at  all  mince  the  matter,  or 
oonault  the  proprieties  of  Brighton. 
Mr.  Keats*  epithets  of  'loud  and 
bold,'  showed  that  be  understood  him 
thoroughly.  The  men  of  Cortex 
staring  at  each  other,  and  the  eagle 
eves  or  their  leader  looking  out  upon 
the  Pacific,  have  been  thought  too 
violent  a  pioture  for  the  ^gni^  of  thn 
occasion;  but  it  is  a  case  tnat  re- 
qoires  the  exception.  Cortei*s '  eagle 
eyes'  are  a  piece  of  historiealpaint- 
iqg,  as  the  reader  may  see  by  Titian's 
portrait  of  him.    The  last  lii 


*  Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darlen/ 

makes  the  mountain  a  part  of  the 
spectacle,  and  supports  the  emotion 
of  the  rest  of  the  sonnet  upon  a  basis 
of  gigantic  tranquillitr." 

Immediately  preoedtng  these  pictu- 
resque lines  in  tne  volume,  i*  another 
sonnet  equally  happv  in  design  and 
execution.  Of  a  muder  cast  than  the 
foresoing,  it  displays  that  keen  eye 
to  the  beauties  of  nature  Ibr  which 
the  English  poets  are  illustrious. 
\mo%  be  thoee  fedii^  their'sl  In 
this  summer  season  it  will  stir  the 
breasts  of  our  town  readers  with  floal- 
iuff  scents  of  the  flowers  and  grass,  and 
wtth  images  of  the  quiet  country,  and 
open  fields  and  clear  blue  skies.  We 
deem  it  one  of  the  hi^tpiest  eflbrts  of 
our  author :-« 


<• 


To  one  who  has  been  long  in  eity  pent. 


Tis  very  sweet  to  look  Into  tlie  fair 
And  open  Ihee  of  heaven— to  breatk 
apiptyer 
Fall  in  the  smile  of  the  blue  firmament. 
Who  is  more  happy,  when  with  heart's 
content, 
Fatifftied,  he  sinks  into  some  pleasant 

Of  wavy  grass,  and  reads  a  debonair 
And  gentle  tale  of  love  and  laagnbh- 

meat? 
Betuming  heme  at  evening,  with  an  car 

Catddng  the  notee  of  PhikNnel,— an 

WatchTag  the  sailii^  cloudlet's  night 


He  meums   that  day  so  soon  haa 
gUded  by ; 
E*en  like  the  passage  elan  angel's  tear 
That  falls  through  the  dear  ethsr 
silently." 

The  image  in  the  last  two  lineibto 
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denote  noiseless  and  unchecked  traa- 
sition^  is  both  novel  and  pleasing ; 
whUe  the  second  of  them  affords  one 
of  the  few  successful  instances  of  ono- 
mowUaia  in  our  modem  poets.  Camp* 
bell  has  a  noble  one  in  the  **  Battle 
of  the  Baltic*'—     ^ 


41 


Their  shots  along  the  deep  slowly 
boom;* 


where  you  can  almost  fancy  the  iron  , 
messengers  sharing  in  the  snllenness 
of  defeat,  and  passing  oyer  the  sur- 
face of  ocean  with  the  diminished 
enerp;y  of  baffled  foes,  fitfully  and  de- 
spanngly.  In  the  line  before  us  the 
openinff  iambus  brings  the  dropping 
tear  within  vision ;  then  the  medium 
throufl^  which  it  is  passing  is  pre* 
sented  to  us,  "  the  clear  ether"— and 
the  closing  trochee  excellently  paints 
its  glancing-bv  with  a  sudden,  silent 
departure.  One  sonnet  more*  and  we 
turn  to  the  lengthier  poems :— . 

<*  HiH[»py  is  England !  I  could  be  eon- 
tent. 
To  see  no  other  verdure  than  its  own  \ 
To  feel  no  other  breeses  than  are 
blown 
Through  its  tall  woods  with  high  ro« 

mances  blent ; 
Yet  do  I  sometimes  feel  a  languishment 
For  skies    Italian,  and  an   inward 

eroan 
To  sit  upon  an  Alp  as  on  a  throne, 
And  half  forget  what  world  or  world* 

ling  meant. 
Happy  is  England,  sweet  her  artless 
daughters : 
Enough  their  simple  loveliness  forme. 
Enough  their  whitest  arms  in  si- 
lence clinging : 
Yet  do  I  often  warmlv  bum  to  see 
Beauties  of  deeper  glance,  and  hear 
their  singing, 
And  float  with  them  about  the  summer 
waters." 

The  path  which  Mr.  Keats  had 
marked  out  for  himself,  was  one  in 
which  to  fail  was  an  easy  thing*  while 
success  could  only  arise  from  efforts 
sustained  by  imagination  and  genius 
the  most  profound.  He  desired  to 
weave  into  English  verse  some  of  those 
lovely  tales  of  Grecian  mythology 
wherewith  he  was  enamouI^Bd.  Pan 
was  to  be  heard  once  more  piping  in 


the  gproves.  Diana  and  her  dioir  of 
nymphs  would  glide  through  the  forest 
in  the  eagerness  of  the  chase»  and,  re- 
turningy  bathe  their  round  limbe  in 
the  fresh  fountain.  Iris,  that  uses- 
seng^  to  earth  from  heaven,  would 
renew  her  bright  visitings ;  fanns  and 
satyrs  would  slily  peep  firom  the  snr* 
rounding  bushes ;  and  over  aU,  **  the 
sire  of  gods  and  men,*'  the  thnaderiaig 
Jove,  was  to  preside.  These  were  his 
materials— aomirable,  no  doubt,  bat 
very  difficult  to  frahion  by  an  English 
hand. 

M  Endymion,  a  Poetio  Rmnanee^* 
«»peared  in  1818,  and  in  the  April  of 
that  year  was  noticed  in  the  Quarterly 
Review.  The  article  was  a  short  one, 
hardly  occupying  four  pa^pesi,  bat  had 
the  serious  charge  laid  to  it  of  Idlfing 
Mr.  Keats.  Byron,  true  to  his  €ha> 
racteristics,  made  the  aoeoeation  in  a 
parodied  jest ;  but  Shellev  took  iq>  the 
matter  more  gravely,  and  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  Adoiaii  did  not  hesitate 
to  call  tiie  writer  a  "  murderer,"  a* 
having  spoken  daggers  but  used  none  t 
he  also  addressed  an  ind^nant  lettsr 
to  the  editor,  which  he  £d  not  com- 
plete or  send.* 

We  do  not  know  who  the  reviews 
was,  whether  Giflbrd  himself  or  od^ 
of  his  carps — ^we  can  therefore  speak 
out  freely  and  honestly  on  the  svAjcct. 
The  article  we  have  by  us  as  we  write, 
and  have  read  it  often.  It  is  bitter ; 
but  as  Byron  sidd — *'  We  do  not  think 
a  roan  should  permit  himself  to  b< 
killed  by  it.**  We  are  pmuadad  it 
could  have  made  no  impression  apon  a 
healthy  mind ;  such  was  not  R«bI»', 
and  the  arrow  infixed  itself  and  raaHni 
in  his  bosom,  and  wroQght  there  cActt 
wluch  we  are  sure  were  never  intended 
by  the  writer.  There  is  not  a  little  of 
the  cant  of  criticism  in  the  oi 


paragri^h — 

"  Reriewcrs  have  been 
accused  of  not  reading  the  works  tWv 
affected  to  critieise.  On  the  peew't 
occasion  we  shall  anticipate  the  aa^nr  • 
complaint,  and  honestlv  eonfosa  that  wt 
have  not  road  his  worii.  Not  that  v« 
have  been  wanthig  in  oar  diUv — flsr  fraa 
it — indeed,  we  have  nsade  elmrts  alaait 
as  superhuman  as  the  story  Itself  ep> 
pears  to  be,  to  get  through  It;  hntwish 
the  fhllest  stretdi  of  our 


It  U  printed  hi  Shelley's  *•  Essays  and  Letters.**    London ;  I8ia 
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w  art  foiMd  to  eonlMt  thai  we  hart 
not  bMtt  abk  to  atnaf glo  bevond  the 
first  of  the  four  books  of  wbioh  thia 
poetic  romance  conaUta.  We  ahooJd 
extreme!/  lament  thia  want  of  energj 
or  whatever  it  maj  be,  on  our  parti, 
were  it  not  for  one  consolation — namely, 
that  we  are  no  better  acquainted  with 
the  meaning  of  the  book  tliroogh  which 
we  have  to  nalnftiUj  toiled,  than  we  are 
with  that  or  the  three  which  we  have  not 
looked  into.*' 

With  the  passing  acknowledgmmit 
that  the  poem  contained  "  powers  of 
lan^ii«M  tkjt  of  fimqy,  and  gleaais  of 
gemns/'  tbo  re?  iewer  proceeded  to 
oham  the  author  with  being  a  disciple 
of  Mr,  Leigh  Hunt,  with  reflecting  his 
fanlu  enlarged  and  distorted,  and  with 
moreover  adding  to  his  oillBnce  as 
imiuting  them  unnecessarily.  Theae 
be  hard  words  which  follow*. 

**  This  author  is  a  copyist  of  BIr. 
Hunt  i  but  he  is  more  unintelligible, 
almost  as  rugged,  twice  as  diiAise,  and 
ten  times  more  tiresome  and  absurd 
than  hb  prototype,  who  though  lie  im- 
pndentlr  presumed  to  seat  umself  in 
the  chair  of  criticism,  and  to  measure 
hb  own  poetry  by  his  own  standard, 
▼et  generally  had  a  meaning.  But  3Ir. 
Keats  had  adranoed  no  dogmas  which 
he  was  bound  to  support  by  examples ; 
Ids  noosenae  therefore  b  quite  gratui- 
tons ;  he  writes  it  for  its  own  sake,  and 
hairing  been  bitten  by  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's 
insane  eriticbm,  more  than  rivab  the 
insanity  of  hb  poetry." 

Nowt  as  we  are  not  of  the  same 
nental  sehool  with  Mr.  Hunt,  as  we 
seldom  think  in  ethics  the  same  way 
with  him,  as  we  hold  not  with  him  the 
same  political  views,  and  are  no  ad« 
nirers  of  what  has  been  his  public 
Itfe ;  so  with  the  same  sincerity  do  we 
believe  him  to  be  an  honest  man  and 
ft— <poet.  Hb  *'  Rimini'*  satbfies  us  as 
to  the  latter,  and  the  first  b  svfll- 
ciantly  Toached  for  bv  hb  tnffertim 
on  behalf  of  what  he  deemed  the 
truth*  We  back  our  assertion  with 
re^tect  to  hb  poetrr  by  an  opinion 
from  which  few  will  dissent^-*'  You 


y  depend  apon  it***  Byron  wrote  to 
him,  about  Rimioi,  **  there  b  a  sob> 
stratum  of  poetry  which  b  a  foond*- 
tloQ  for  solid  and  durable  fame.*'  Mr. 
Reals  then  would  not  have  committed 
ao  grieroos  an  error  in  making  him  an 
cxcBplar»  had  he  done  lo;  hot  we 


happen  to  know  that  raoh  waft  not  the 
oase»  and  that  Reats'  favourite  models 
were  the  Faerie  Queene  of  8penser» 
and  the  minor  poems  of  Shakspeare. 

He  did  not,  then»  copy  Mr.  Hunt'a 
fhults  in  oompoeition,  thou|^  their 
intimacy  must  haye  exercised  its 
influence  upon  him}  they  both  are 
gailty  of  the  same  bad  taste  in  the 
un^ammatical  oae  of  wordi  already 
existing,  and  hi  the  frequent  invention 
of  new  onesy  and  in  loving  a  quaint- 
ness  which  often  leaves  their  meaning 
in  obscurity.  Perhaps  It  was  fh>m 
these  simibnties  in  defects  thb  charge 
agamst  Mr.  Reats  arose.  Hb  reviewer 
also  attacked  him  on  the  versiflcation 
of  "  Endymion/'  both  as  concerning 
the  rhymes  and  the  prosody;  and, 
we  thinki  proved  both  chuvea.  The 
first  of  them  b  the  main  defect  in  all 
the  poetry  of  Reats ;  yon  alwavs  know 
from  the  closing  word  of  n  Ime  how 
that  which  corresponds  to  it  b  to 
conclude. 

<*The  sure  returns  of  still  expected 
rhymes** 


fblly  exposed  by  Pope»  in  the 
Essay  on  Criticism  ■■  are  hwe  found 
in  abundance;  and  it  was  with  reapeot 
to  them  the  critic  made  hb  best  point. 
Hb  words  W4 


<*  At  first  It  appeared  to  us,  that  Mr. 
Reats  had  been  amusing  himself  and 
wearying  hb  readers  with  an  Immeasu* 
rable  game  at  boui^rimi»;  but.  If  we 
recollect  rightiv,  it  b  an  indbpensable 
condition  at  this  play,  that  the  rhymes 
when  filled  up  shall  have  ft  meaning; 
and  our  antnor,  as  we  have  ahreaay 
hinted,  has  no  meaning.  He  seems  to 
us  to  write  a  line  at  randoas«  and  then 
he  follows  not  the  thought  exoited  by 
tfiis  line,  but  that  suggested  hy  the 
rhyme  with  which  It  concludes.  There 
is  hardly  a  oemplete  couplet  Inclosfaifi  a 
complete  klea  m  the  whole  book.  He 
wanders  from  one  subject  to  another, 
from  the  assoeiailoB,  not  of  faleaa  but  of 
aounds ;  and  the  work  b  eempoeed  of 
hembtichs  which,  it  b  quite  evident, 
have  forced  themselves  upon  the  author 
by  the  mere  force  of  this  eateh-words 
on  which  they  turn." 

Sharp  and  trenchant  as  thb  bt  we 
are  sure  its  edge  would  have  been 
powerless  Mpainst  one  who  had  learned 
to  hold  lightly  the  world*s  voice*  and 
whether  in  praise  or  blame  to  listen  to 
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it  patiently  ttntil  that  daj^  when  it 
shoold  listen  to  him.  Unfortunately^ 
Mr.  Keats  had  no  such  strength  of 
mind.  We  write  it  with  great  pain, 
and  rererentiallj  to  the  dead,  that  the 
school  which  took  away  from  him  his 
religious  feelings,  does  not  seem  to 
have  supplied  him  with  any  thing  ade- 

Jiuate  or  satisfying  in  their  stead.  His 
eelings  seem  to  have  been  thrown  by 
it  into  a  chaotic  state ;  and  now  when 
this  withering  blow  fell  upon  his  hopes 
of  fame,  a  mind  weakened  by  sickness 
and  ill-directed  as  to  its  upward  ten- 
dencies gave  way,  and  horrid  purposes 
of  suicide  presented  themselves  as  a 
remedy  for  his  trouble.  We  find  his 
friend  Shelley  writing  thus: — 

"Poor  Keats  was  thrown  into  a 
dreadM  state  of  mind  by  this  review, 
which,  I  am  persuaded,  was  not  written 
with  any  intention  of  producing  the 
effect,  to  which  it  has  at  least  greatly 
contributed,  of  embittering  his  exis- 
tence, and  inducing  a  disease  from 
which  there  are  now  but  faint  hopes  of 
his  recovery.  The  first  effects  are  de- 
scribed to  me  to  have  resembled  insa- 
nity ;  and  it  was  by  assiduous  watching 
that  he  was  restrained  from  effecting 
purposes  of  suicide.  The  agony  of  his 
sufferings  at  length  product  the  rup- 
ture of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  lungs,  and 
the  usual  process  of  consumption  ap- 
pears to  have  begun.  He  is  coming  to 
pay  me  a  visit  in  Italy ;  but  I  fear  that 
unless  his  mind  can  be  kept  tranquil, 
little  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  mere  influ* 
ence  of  climate.** 

Every  one  knows  that  there  are  two 
ways  of  reviewing — one,  the  reading 
a  work  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
its  faults ;  the  other,  with  the  object 
of  discovering  its  beauties.  We  can- 
not but  think  the  Quarterly  Reviewer 
went  too  much  upon  the  first  system : 
with  the  exception  of  the  *' faint 
praise"  we  have  already  quoted,  he 
seems  to  have  opened  his  eyes  to 
nothing  in  the  poem  except  its  defi- 
ciencies ;  he  sees  not  any  thing  therein 
but  confusion  in  the  plot,  nnoouthness 
in  the  expression,  paralyzed  sentences, 
and  halting  lines.  True!  good  sir, 
we  go  with  you  a  part  of  the  way  in 
your  judgment ;  but  is  all  barren  from 
Ban  to  Beersheba,  or  is  it  a  land  of 
promise  in  anywise  ?  Is  there  nothing 
to  extenuate  the  youngster's  intrusions 
into  the  realms  of  verse?     Comej 


come!  we*ll  e'en  look  for  something 
to  praise  now;  and  here  are  die 
opening  lines  of  the  poem— 

"  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever : 
Its  loveliness  increases ;  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness ;  but  still  will  keep 
A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 
Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and 

quiet  breathing. 
Therefore,  on  every  morrow,  aro  we 

wreathing 
A  flowery  band  to  bind  us  to  the  earth. 
Spite  of  despondence,   of  the  inhuman 

dearth 
Of  noble  natures,  of  the  gloomy  days 
Of  all  the  unhealthy  and  o'er-darken'd 

ways 
Made  for  our  searching :  yes,  in  spite  of 

all 
Some  shape  of  beauty  moves  away  the 

paU 
From  our  dark  spirits  !** 

And  one  of  those  hanntine  dreams  of 
beauty  and  loveliness  which  stole  him 
away  from  the  daily  duties  of  life,  he 
declares  to  be  the  tale  of  young  En* 
dymion — 

"  The  very  music  of  the  name  has  gone 
Into  my  being." 

Accordingly,  he  wafts  us  at  once  to  a 
forest  in  Latmos,  where  abode  the 
chieftain-kii^.  It  is  a  festival  daj, 
and  vows  and  sacrifices  are  to  be  paid 
to  the  sylvan  deities ;  the  altar  of  Pan 
is  erected  upon  a  sunny  hill-side-* 

**  — ^  A  wide  lawn,  whence  one  could 

only  see 
Stems  thronging  all  around  between  the 

swell 
Of  tuft  and  slanting  branches:    who 

can  tell 
The  freshness  of  the  space  of  heaven 

above. 
Edged   round   with    dark    tree-tops? 

through  which  a  dove 
Would  often  beat  its  wings,  and  often 

too 
A  little  cloud  would  move  across  the 

blue." 

Striughtway  and  in  attendance  upon 
the  god  a  troop  of  little  children  gar- 
landed, issue  forth  into  the  open  space 
and  surround  the  altar ;  sounds  of 
distant  melody  next  arise— 

"  A  faint  breath  of  music,  which  even 

then 
Fill'd  out  its  voice,  and  died  away  agatd ; 
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Wlthia  a  Uttl«  tpAM  agtln  U  nvt 
Its  ainr  sweUioga  with  a  gentw  w»T6 
To  Uf  M  hong  Imtm/* 

Then  Amidst  the  thick  tmnglet  of  tho 
forcit  are  Men  to  glimmer  the  flowing 
dr«nc»of  tho  l^almian  mM«U;  thtj 
•how  thmaolvet  pleiaer  and  pUiMr» 
•od  DOW  the  widest  alley  ii  patt^  and 
their  light  Ibotfalla  hardlj  preM  the 
greensward  whereon  stands  tae  shrine. 
A  crowd  of  sunhnmt  shepherds  with 
a  little  paose  follow*  some  of  them  are 
laaily  trailiAg  theur  crooks  hehind  thenb 
soma  keemnip  op  droning  mosic  from 
their  reeo-pipes.  Immediatelj  after 
these  an  affea  priest  with  sober  steps 
advanoesy  lis  eje  is  cast  down  upon 
the  nsttcd  turf,  and  his  long  garments 
sweep  the  ground ;  round  his  temples 
he  has  a  drolet  of  bcechen*]eaTes,  and 
in  hit  hand  he  bears  the  oresents  to  the 
godf  of  wine  and  herbs  01  rarioos  sorts* 
and  white  taUey-lilies.  Another  crowd 
of  shepherds  continue  the  procession* 
dmnting  as  they  move  alooff  hymns 
and  rustic  ditties.  Neit*  witii  a  mul- 
titnde  surrounding  it*  roUson  a  car  of 
surpassing  beauty  in  which  stands  the 
king  ;  but  the  pageant  movee  him  not* 
«M  though  to  the  careless  ^e  wear* 
:themienof  happlnessthe  too  plainly 
the  secret  sorrow  of  his 


Jag  the  mu 
evMlciioes 


'*  A  smile  was  on  his  countenance ;  he 

seem'd 
To  eommon  lookers-on,  like  one  who 

dream*d 
Of  idleness  in  grores  Elysian ; 
Bat  there  were  tome  wlio  feeHa^y  could 


A  larking  trouble  in  his  nether  lip. 
And  see  thai  oftentisMS  the  reins  would 

slip 
Through  his  forgotten  hands;  thsn 

would  they  sl^i* 
And  think  of  yeUow  leares*  of  owlet's 

Of  kgspOed  solemnly.  Ah,  welUHlay, 
Why  should  our  young  Endymion  pine 
awayr 

The  worshippers  range  themsdvas 
around  the  altar  and  oiler  their  gifts* 
.after  which  thej  sing  a  choral  hymn. 
This  hymn*  which  has  notU^g  remark* 
aUa  about  it*  we  shall  not  quotes 
ibo^gh  we  hare  seen  it  somewhere 
hrought  forward  as  a  IkvooraUe  specU 
Ben  of  Mr.  Real's  poetry.  One  day 
(Leigh  Hunt  tells  the  anecdoU)  KeaU 
happwing  to  be  in  company  with 


Wordsworth*  was  induced  to  repeat  it 
to  him*  and  was  surprised  and  morti- 
fled  to  hear  the  bard  of  Rydal  only 
characterise  it  as  <<  a  very  pntty  piece 
of  paganism.**  We  give  the  story  as 
it  haj^ns  to  Ihll  in  here  in  the  order 
of  erents*  but  do  not  deem  it  of  suflU 
oientoonsequeoee  to  make  any  remarks 
upon  it. 

The  argument  of  the  poem  prooeeds 
with  the  Tarious  games  and  amus^ 
meats  which  succeed  the  sacred  rites. 
Some  of  the  youths  engage  in  archery* 
others  in  quoit>throwing*  many  m 
dancmg  to  the  rustic  tabor*  others 
ecatter  themsdves  in  groop^  beneath 
the  trees  and  on  the  turf  mUock*  con- 
versing together  seriously  and  sweetly : 


«« 


They  discourse  upon  th^  ftvgile  bar 
That  keeps  us  from  our  hosBSS  etherial. 
And  what  our  duties  there     .... 
One  felt  beartNcertahi  that  he  could  not 


His  quick^eone  tove,  among  fUr  bios- 

som'd  boughs. 
Where  every  aephyr-sigh  pouts,  and 

endows 
Her  lips  with  music  for  the  weleondng. 
Another  wish'd,  mid  that  eternal  spring 

To  meet  Ms  rosy  child 

Some  were  athlrst  fai  soul  to  see  again 
Their  frilow  huntsoMn  o'er  the  wide 

enaflBpaign, 
In  liBMS  long  past ;  to  sit  with  thsm, 

and  talk 
Of  all  the  diances  hi  their  earthly  walk. 
Comparing  joyfhily  their  plenteous  stores 
Of  happiness,  to  when  upon  the  moors. 
Benighted,  dose  they  huddled  from  the 

odd. 
And  shared  thdrfcmish'd  scrips.  Thus 

dl  ont*told 
Thdr  fond  Jmaginatlens  " 

•>  But  who  dts  there  so  listlem  and  so 

HIQ  f     hSDNSPBROQ    IB     VDv    POUHOiiiMg 

ooorersatioii*  or  the  atfiletic  gimes 
his  ^yes  open*  hut  no  sight  in  tham 
his  senses  traneed— 'na  Endymion. 
The  Tunerahle  priest  redines  near  him* 
but  the  old  man's  voice  cannot  reach 
that  dissv  brain*  or  quiet  that  disturbed 
heart,  uidymion  fiitttitj  and  patiently 
endearoors  to  take  in  his  meaning* 
and  thanks  him  irmtly  for  his  kind 
intarest*  and  snules  sweetly  at  the 
elder's  rebuke  i  yet  the  wandering 
look*  and  iSbm  vague  reply*  betray  a 
hesrt  dek  with  love.  A  lovely  ace 
overlooks  the  dreamer  now*  and  eyea 
brighter  ft'om  their  tsars*  gaaa  down 
upon  him;  ha  looks  up^Peeoathia 
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sweet  Bisteri  who  alone  caa  rule  his 
fixe^essy  has  missed  him  from  the 
company*  and  sought  him  far  and  wide. 
-His  spirit's  nurse,  she  soothes  into 
quietness  his  griefe*  and  leads  him  ten« 
derlj — ^he  cannot  choose  hut  follow 
-her—along  a  pathway  between  two 
streams,  to  a  dear  brimful  river,  where 
floated  their  light  shallop.  She  guides 
tha  little  vessel  to  a  green  island  oppo- 
site, and  landing  in  a  small  cove,  they 
repair  to  an  arbour—. 

"  Overwove 
By  many  a  summer's  silent  fingering**—- 

.where*  worn  out  by  the  troubles  of 
his  heartj  he  sinks  into  the  insensibility 
of  slumbers,  and  the  quiet  watcher 
sits  by  to  guard  and  protect  him. 

We  have  thus  far  outlined  ''  Endy- 
mion,"  because  we  wish  to  show  that 
there  is  in  It  a  regular  plan  and  story, 
in  defiance  of  the  anathemas  of  the 
Qtuirterly  Rtview,  Keats  seems  to 
have  desired  in  it  to  punt  the  intensity 
of  love  apparently  hopeless ;  its  be- 
wilderiog  power  upon  heart  and 
brun,  wheui  throughout  nature,  we 
can  hear  but  one  voice — see  but  one 
shape  I  and  its  final  victory  and  reward 
•when  danger  and  doubt  are  all  passed 
away.  We  have  pencilled  a  hundred 
beautiibl  thoughts  to  extract  from  it, 
but  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with 
more  than  the  following. 

Peona,  to  soothe  her  brother,  takes 
up  her 

"lute,  fi*om which  there  pulsing 
came 
A  lively  prelude*  ftulvloning  the  way 
In  which  her  voice  should  wander." 

Fleasurt  and  pain  :*— 

<*  Pleasure  is  oft  «  vintant ;  but  pain 
Clings  omelly  to  us,  like  the  gnawing 

sloth 
On  the  deer's  tender  haunches,  late  and 

loth 
•Tis  scared  away.*' 

The  cave  of  echo  :— 

'**  This  ts  the  cell  of  echo,  where  she 

sits 
And  bubbles  thorough  silence,  till  her 

irHs 
Are  gene  in  tender  madness,  and  anon 
•Faints  into  sleep  with  many  a  dyhig 

tone." 


Wine  J-^ 


"  Wine,^ 
Alive  with  sparkles." 

Memory  :*- 

*'  There  lies  a  den. 
Beyond  the  seeming  confines  of  the  space 
Made  for  the  soul  to  wander  in,  and  trace 
Its  own  existence  of  remotest  blooms  ; 
Dark  res^ions  are  around  it,  wnere  the 

tombs 
Of  buried  griefs  the  spirit  sees." 


Lastly,  Endymion's  blessing  Cynthia, 
his  love,  when  he  meets  her  never  to 
part  more: — 

**  Thou  redeemed  hast 
My  soul  from  too  thin  breathing :  gone 

and  past 
Are  cloudy  phantasms.    Caverns  lone, 

farewell  1 
And  air  of  visions,  and  the  monstrous 

swell 
Of  visionary  seas  I    Ko  never  more 
Shall  airy  voices  cheat  me  to  the  shore 
Of    tangled   wonder,    breathless    and 

aghast." 

The  mind  of  the  writer,  during  the 
composition  of  Endymlon,  mustnave 
been  in  a  heated  and  feverish  state  of 
excitement ;  -and  we  pass  fromthe  poem 
with  the  conviction,  that,  if  Keats  had 
not  died  young,  he  woi^d,  ere  long, 
have  gone  mad.  At  times,  we  fimcy 
him  pressmg  his  hand  against  his  throb* 
bing  brow,  to  keep  down  the  pain  of 
thought,  and  to  escape  an  imagination 
too  miely  finished  for  the  hara  duties 
of  human  existence.  You  know*  reader, 
what  A  strange  thing  it  ia  to  stand  still 
in  the  streets  of  a  crowded  dty,  and 
let  the  living  torrent  sweep  past  toq» 
and  scan  the  diffurent  fkoes,  fbu  of 
various  .interests,  as  thev  glide  by-*- 
and  read,  if  you  can,  the&  story — and 
vxmder  at  every  thing  abont  jrou,  thop^ 
at  other  times  unnoticed  in  its  fiunilub- 
rifr.  Yet,  it  is  not  weU  so  to  lift  the- 
veil  flung  over  common  life ;  there  are 
shapes  and  af^^tions  beneatiiy  anffi- 
oient  to  dauQt  the  most  terleaa  be- 
holder, and  this  habit  of  pasnng  atnnge 
comments  upon  things  familiar  ia  no- 
thing else  than  madnes$«^ 

« If  madness  'tis  to  be  unlike  the  world." 

The  brain  that  reeLi  too  ofte^i  wiH 
M  u)  the  end  pow«rleii  a«d  paUed* 
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Uirongfa  the  intenutj  of  Its  own  emo« 
lions. 

"  Endjnmon"  was  finished  at  Teign- 
mouthy  in  April,  I6I69  and  on  its 
publication  the  author  came  to  reside 
at  Hampsteady  with  his  friendy  llr. 
Charles  Brown.  He  had  made  aa  ex- 
cursion to  Scotland,  in  the  company  of 
Ibis  gentlemani  and  afterwards  to  the 
south  of  England*  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight  s  and  during  a  severe  illness 
which  now  followed,  Mr.  Brown 
watched  over  htm  with  all  tender  soli- 
citude and  care.  At  this  time  ap- 
peared that  cutting  review,  from  the 
effects  of  which  Keats  never  rose  ;  he 
was  labouring  under  his  mortal  disease 
when  it  came  out,  and  conscious  as  he 
was  of  coming  death,  it  reached  the 
very  heart  of  ms  sensitiveness,  as  over- 
Ihrowinff  hu  hopes  of  leaving  a  name 
behind  him  when  he  was  himself  no 
more.  We  have  already  so  far  entered 
into  the  matter,  that  we  here  williofflv 
take  our  farewell  of  a  subject  so  painruf. 

Keats*  illness  was  too  great  to  admit 
of  his  joining  ^[r.  Brown  in  another 
jonrnejr  this  gentleman  at  this  time 
undertook,  and  he  left  Hempstead  for 
Leigh  Hunt's  house,  where  we  believe 
he  remained  until  he  quitted  Enf^and 
altogether.  He  now  put  forth  his  last 
volume,  containing  LamOf  IftMiOf 
ike  Eve  of  St  Agnett  and  Hyperum  : 
these  be  published  not  In  any  confidence 
or  fear,  both  had  passed  away  ftt>m 
htm,  but  in  <<  careless  despair."*  Thev 
are  incomparably  hb  best  poems,  aflTord- 
Ing  (especially  the  last  of  them)  the  ^ 
promise  of  excellence  alreadv  ftdfilled : 
praise,  if  It  could  reach  the  ear  of 
deallv  has  been  since  abundanti  v  ^ven 
them,  and  **  Hyperion,**  though  it  be 
onlv  a  ftngment,  affords  its  author  the 
nndeniable  title  to  be  reckoned  amongst 
our  noblest  poets. 

The  first  poem  In  this  volnme,  **  La- 
miSf*'  is  founded  on  a  passage  in  the 
life  of  ApoUonius  the  philosopher, 
which  Burton  g^ves  in  the  anatomy  of 
flaelancholy,*  quoting  ttom  Philostra- 
Ins.  Beln^  in  a  narrative  shape,  it 
doee  not  give  us  the  opportunity  of 
quoting  from  it,  as  our  extracts,  to  be 
understood,  should  be  longer  than  we 
have  space  for.  The  subject  is,  alomta, 
or  sen>ent,  taking  human  shape,  is 


wedded  to  a  young  philosopher  of 
Corinth;  but  Apollomus,  the  young 
man's  preceptor,  who  came  to  the  bri- 
dal feast,  detected  the  imposition,  and 
<<  thereufwu  she,  plate,  house,  and  all 
that  was  in  it,  vanished  in  an  instant" 
This  anecdote  of  the  Tyansaan  philo- 
sopher was  one  of  those  lyinff  legends 
by  which  the  heathen  priests  noped  to 
stay  the  progreis  of  Christianity ;  the 
miracles  of  Apollouius  were  referred 
to  by  them  as  equal  in  character  to 
onr^  Saviour's ;  in  the  present  one  it  is 
curious  to  mark  his  detection  and  ex- 
pulsion of  a  eerpeM. 

Boccaccio  furnished  Reate  with  the 
material  of  the  poem  which  comes  next 
in  order«.«<  Isshella,  or  the  Pot  of  Ba- 
sil,**  being  only  an  English  rendering 
of  one  or  his  unmortel  prose  tales. 
We  find,  for  this  reason,  a  similar  dif- 
fioulty  in  bringing  forward  any  pas- 
sages from  it ;  however  we  must  try. 
It  begins  thus  pleasantly :-. 

«  Fair  Isabel-  poor  simple  Isabel  U- 
Lorenio,  a  young  palmer  in  love's 
eye! 
They  could  not  in  the  self-same  "»*"f«ffn 
dweU 
Without  some  stir  of  heart — some 
malady; 
They  coold  not  sit  at  meals  but  feel  how 
weU 
It  soothed  eadi  to  be  the  other  by ; 
They  oouM  not,  sure,  beneath  the  same 

roof  sleep, 
Bui  to  each  other  .drsam  and  nightly 
wesp. 

With  every  mom  their  love  grew  ten- 
derer. 
With  every  eve  deeper  and  tenderer 
still; 

He  might  not  In  house,  field,  or  garden 
stir. 

But  her  ftill  shape  would  all  hb  tee- 
big  fill; 

And  his  continual  voice  was  pleasaater 
To  her  than  noise  of  tress  or  hlddea 
riUi 

Her  lute-string  gave  an  echo  of  his 


She  spoilt  her  half-done  *broidery  with 
the  same. 

He  knew  whose  gentle  hand  was  at  the 
latch. 
Before  the  door  had  given  her  to  his 
eyes; 


*  Shelley'f  Essays  and  Letters.    Vol.  IL  p.  989. 
t  **  Anatomy  of  3lelancholy,"  partUi.  sec.  ii.,  he. 
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And  firom  her  chamber  window  he  would 
catch 
Her  beauty  farther  than  the  falcon 
spies ; 

i^sd  constant  as  her  yesper  wonldhe 
watch. 
Because  her  face  was  tum'd  to  the 
same  skies ; 

And  with  sick  longing  all  the  night  oat- 
wear. 

To  hear  her  morning-step  upon  the 
stair.'* 

"  Yet  no  word  has  passed  between 
ihem»  and  Lorenzo  trembles  to  ayow 
his  passion ;  he  does  so  at  last,  and 
then  what  joy  follows  1 

"  Parting,  they  seemed  to  tread  upon 
the  air, 
Twin  roses  by  the  sephyr  blown  apart 
Only  to  meet  again  more  close,  and 
share 
The  inward  fragrance  of  each  other's 
heart." 

Bnt  the  lady  has  two  brothers  rich 
in  ancestral  and  acquired  merehandizey 
who  baring  discorered  their  sister's 
love>  determine  to  lure  her  betrothed 
away  to  a  forest  in  the  Appexunes,  and 
there  slay  him.  Unconscious  of  dan- 
ger he  consents  to  go  with  them ;  and 

"  80  the  two  brothers  and  their  mur- 
dered man 
Rode  past  fair  Florence.' 


>• 


They  complete  the  deed  of  blood*  and 
bury  Lorenzo  in  the  midst  of  the 
wood :  and  returning  home  tell  their 
nater  that  he  has  embarked  for  forwgn 
lands,  baring  been  entrusted  by  them 
with  matters  which  required  speed  and 
security.  She  belieres  them*  and  they 
invent  specious  tales  to  account  fbr  his 
absence;  but  conscience  racks  therot 
and  they  behold  a  double  murder  in 
prospect*  for  Isabel  is  daily  piniog 
awav.  At  last*  in  a  nigfat-yision  the 
whole  is  reyealed  to  her;  Lorenzo 
comes  to  the  side  of  her  conch*  and 
tells  her  how  he  has  been  slain  and 
where  buried.  She  repairs  on  the 
morrow  to  the  place*  and  instinctiyely 
finds  the  grare.  As  she  kneels  by  it 
the  poet  says— 

«*Who  hath  not  loiter'd  hi   a  green 

ehureh-yard. 
And  let  his  spirit,  like  a  demon  mole* 
Work  thnragh  the  cJayey  soil  aodgrayel 

bard* 


To  see  skuU*  oo0in'd  bailee*  aad  fa. 
neral  stole ; 
Pitying  each  form  that  hongry  death 
hath  marr*d. 
And  filling  it  once  more  with  human 
soul? 
Ah !  this  was  holiday  to  what  waa  Mt 
When  Isabella  by  Lorenso  kadt. 

She  gazed  into  the  Dpesh-tfarowa  mesid, 

as  though 

One  glance  did  fully  all  ito  secrHs  tcU ; 

Clearly  she  saw*  as  other  eyes  wo«kl 

know 

Pale  limbs  at  bottom  of  a  crystal  weD." 


She  removes  that  dear  head  in 
to  her  home*  and  this  prize  beooBi«i 
her  all  in  all.  She  brings  it  to  her 
garden*  and  eorerin^  it  with  mould* 
sows  therein  basil  m  a  gardeo-pot* 
(hence  the  name  of  the  story*)  and 
now  has  no  wish  or  thought  beyond 
tending  the  growth  of  that  plant : 


'<  She  forgot  the  stars,  the 
sun. 
And  she  forgot  the  blue  above  the 


And  she  forgot  the  dell  where 
And  she  forgot  the  cfaUly 
breese; 

She  had  no  knowledge  iriben  the  day 
done, 
Aad  the  mom  she  saw  not  1 
peace 
Hung  over  her  sweet 
And  moistened  it  with 


and 


The  brothers*  in  veiy  wonder  at  kar 
absorbing  engagement*  take 
of  her  going  to  be  shriven 
moving  the  plant*  discover  uonmrn^n 
features.  In  horror  they  leave  Flo- 
rence never  to  return ;  and  poor  Isabel 
pines  away*  haviiy  always  ooa  sad 
complainmg  ditty  m  her  mouth  abool 
her  "  lost  BanL^' 

How  wild  a  thing  u  fiacy  1  Tbe 
next  picture  is  a  lone  chan^-aiale  fen 
of  sculptured  .dead ;  the  Ume^  not  frr 
from  the  noon  of  nk^bt  An  aadetil 
beadsman  is  seen  telling  his  rosary  by 
the  altar*  and  to-night  such  is  to  W 
his  only  employ*  for  it  is  the  Em  ^ 
St.  Agnett  and  penitential  ^ — 


must  usher  in  the  holy  dqr.     Ciao- 
where  (as  if  to  show  the  dUfeieiiie  la 
human  emnloyments  at  the  sam 
ment)  revelry  and  AaiAiog  are 
on ;  Lord  Maurice  has  invited  a 
sand  guests*  and  ladies  Uir 
lant  cavaliers  ob^  the  haffy 
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Among  the  fcfnamr  noo^  li  nore  loroly 
tbu  young  Madolino ;  thonghtAil  for 
har  yeart 9  yet  Atll  of  ttrAnge  whimt 
and  romanoef  aho  has  learnM  that  on 
tluf  eve*  young  maidena  who  obaerro 
tha  otretaonifa  of  tha  aaint  rcoeive  a 
viiit  from  tha  apiril  of  thair  lova^  and 
laarn  not  onW  who  he  ib,  but  whether 
ha  will  ba  UTonrtUa  or  not.  She 
earca  not  for  tha  gatatyy  and  only 
awidta  the  approach  of  Uie  hallowed 
hour  to  aeek  her  own  muet  chamber. 
Ere  i^e  liea  down  to  aiumber  there^ 
the  prays  to  heaTen  to  be  propitious 
to  her  dreamsy  and  kneeling  at  the 
antique  window  throuffh  which  streams  ' 
in  the  floo<fing  moon*  forma  this  grace- 
ful picture  :— 

"  A  casement  high  and   triple-«rch*d 

there  was, 
AH  nrlanded  with  carTen  imageries 
Of  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of 

knoi*grass. 
And  diauHUHJed  with  paaea  of  quaint 

dcTice, 
lununarable  of  ataina  and  splendid  dyea. 
As  are  the  tiger*  moth's  deep  damasli'd 

wingsi 
And  in  ihe  midst,  *mong  thousand  he» 

raldriea. 
And  twilight  saiato,  and  dim  emblason* 

A  shielded  sonteheon  Uush'd  with  blood 
of  queens  and  kings. 

'*  Full  on  this  easement  ahoQe  the  wintry 


And  threw  warm  galea  on  MadaHne'a 

fair  heart, 
Aa  down  sba  knek  for  heaven's  grace 

and  boon; 
Roee-bloom  fell  on  her  hands  together 

prest. 
And  on  her  sOrer  cross  soft  amethyst. 
And  on  her  hair  a  glory." 

And  hardly  were  her  cyea  doaed  when 
m  dream*  yet  bow  like  reality  I  Tiaited 
her.  SOia  thouffht  Porphyro  knelt 
bedde  her  couchi  and  Mlled  her  to 
awake  and  come  with  him.  Again  she 
alnmbered;  and  now  from  the  lute- 


chorda  he  atmck  ftnrth  in  his  sadneu 
the  old  Proven^  alr^  La  heUe  dams 
mm  mercy:  the  melody  pierced  her 
quick  aar»  and  with  aaofl  moan  afaa> 
awoke.  How  wondroual  the  rision 
▼aniahad  not  with  her  opened  eyei: 
with  joined  handa  be  atul  remained 
there»  ftarinff  to  move  or  apeak.  He 
baa  braved  death  for  this  riait,  and 
pleads  hlu  auit  ardently.  The  drunken 
wasaailera  will  never  heed  their  escape ; 
the  morning  is  nigh»  and  now  for  ever 
is  she  to  be  lost  or  won.  They  go 
down  the  wide  ataira  on  which  in  all 
attitudea  lie  the  deeping  ffuarda ;  then 
croaa  the  hall«  and  find  m  the  porch 
the  porter  slumbering  over  an  ex- 
haoited  flagon.  The  wakeful  blood- 
hound rises  from  his  lair,  but  recog- 
nising his  mistreaa,  only  girea  them  a 
mute  welcome:  the  door  ia  gained* 
the  paaaage  won»  and  the  lovera  dia- 

**  *  Hyperiont* "  wrote  Lord  Byron» 
«'  aeenu  actually  inspired  br  the  Ti- 
tana,  and  is  aa  aublime  aa  Aachvlua.'* 
Thia  is  high  praise*  and  coming  whence 
it  did*  wonla  hare  been  Taload  by  Mr. 
Keata  had  he  lived  to  read  it*  even  aa 
we  know  it  will  weigh  with  oar  own 
readera  in  their  eatimate  of  the  poem.  , 
We  cannot  enturely  understand  the  * 
author'a  viawa  with  reject  to  it*  for 
**  Hyperion'*  waa  never  finiahed:  the 
atory  ia  the  dethrmiing  of  the  dder  ' 
goda  by  Jupiter*  and  their  consnlta- 
tiona  how  they  may  regain  heaven. 
We  oner  one  or  two  fragmenta  to  our 
readcti.  Thenoem  opena widi  Saturn 
aitting  m  voiceiaaa  grief ;  theeleBenta 
are  hnabed  and  cafan*  aa  if  awaiting 
what  the  goda  will  do:^ 

« 

*<  No  stir  of  air  was  there. 
Not  so  much  Hfe  aa  on  a  summer's  di^r 
Sobs  not  one  Hg;ht  seed  from  the  fea- 

ther'd  sraas, 
But  where  the  dead  leaf  M,  theredid 

it  rest." 

Then  oomea  to  oomfort  him ;  b«t  in 


*  On  referring  to  our  red-leitered  calendar,  we  flnd  that  the  90th  of  January 
each  year  ia  St.  Agnea*  Eve.  Wa  take  shame  to  onrselvea  for  not  havlnjr  pre. 
'  this  paper  six  months  agone;  but  idleness— our  curae^forbad.  Grace* 
lady-reader  I  we  cry  thy  mercy,  and  in  retum  ahall  let  thee  into  the  myvtie 
You  must  seek  your  couch  supperleas  on  thia  night;  in  your  chamber  you 
not  look  behbd  yon,  nor  askant ;  you  must  remember,  moreover,  to  repeat 
oriaona  (aa,  Jdrtng  apart,  we  hope  you  always  do);  and  if  in  afl  theae 
Madwne,  we  dmll  aaawcr  for  your  aneoaaaful  and  happy  dreama. 
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her  rery  Toioe  are  tbeae  hollow  tones 
prophetic  of  dread  :— 

'*  There  was  a  listening   fear   in  her 

regard. 
As  if  calamity  had  but  begun, 
As  lip  the  vanward  cloads  of  evil  days. 
Had  spent  their  malioe,  and  the  sullen 

rear 
Was  with  its  stored  thunder   labour- 

ingup." 

They  who  have  passed  through  a 
forest  by  night,  when  the  trees  were 
still  and  motionless,  will  find  a  reason 
in  this  curious  conceit  :— 

*'  As  when  upon  a  tranced  summer  night. 
Those  green-robed  senators  of  mighty 

woods, 
Tall    oaks,    branch-charmed    by    the 

earnest  stars, 
Dream,  and  so  dream  all  night  without 

astir. 
Save  from  one  gradual  solitary  gust, 
Which  comes  upon  the  silence,  and  dies 

off, 
As  if  the  ebbing  air  had  but  one  ware, 
So  came  these  words  and  went." 

Of  the  shorter  poems  we  would  here 
quote  the  **  Ode  to  a  Nightingale/' 
written  at  this  time  during  the  sleep- 
lessness of  sickness,  and  the  **  Ode  on 
a  Grecian  Urn,"  which  reminds  us  of 
the  scenic  poets  of  Greece,  only  that 
they  both  are  so  well  known  already. 
Mr.  Keats  has  been  fortunate  in  this, 
that  the  best  portions  of  his  works 
have  been  extracted  by  those  who  have 
written  on  his  genius ;  and  in  studying 
his  writings  for  our  present  article,  we 
have  experience  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing new  passages  to  bring  forward* 
We  have  been  successful  as  to  some, 
but  are  conscious  that  several  we  have 
quoted  will  be  familiar  to  our  readers 
already. 

The  consumptive  tendendea  of 
Keats*  constitution  dereloped  them- 
selves rapidly,  and  at  lengtb,  in  the 
autumn  of  1820,  he  yielded  to  the  so- 
licitations of  his  friends,  and  prepared 
to  try  the  effects  of  a  sonthem  oUmate. 
He  left  England  for  ever  in  the  month 
of  October  of  this  year,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  was  landed  at  Naples,  whence  he 
immediately  journeyed  to  Rome.  There 


accompanied  him  to  Italy  Mr.  Joeeph 
Severn,  a  painter  of  the  higfaeat  pre- 
mise, who  had  just  before  been  ad- 
judged the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  but  who  now  waived  eusrj 
selfish  feeling  that  he  might  be  in  at- 
tendance on  his  dvinff  friend.*  **  Keats 
suffered  so  much  m  his  fingering,'* 
Mr.  Hunt  writes,  <'  that  he  used  to 
watch  the  countenance  of  the  physiciaa 
for  the  favourable  and  fatal  sentence, 
and  express  his  regret  when  he  foond 
it  delayed.  Yet  no  impatience  escaped 
him.  He  was  manly  and  gentle  to  the 
last,  and  grateftil  for  aO  serricea.  A 
little  before  he  died,  he  said  that  he 
'felt  the  daines  erowing  over  him.* 
But  he  made  a  stiU  more  tondung  re- 
mark respecdng  his  epitaph.  '  If  any,' 
he  said,  <  were  put  over  bun,  he  wished 
it  to  consist  of  nothing  but  these  words : 
'  Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in 
water  I* "  At  length,  on  the  97th  of 
December,  1820,  the  ^unp^  poet  ex- 
pired in  the  arms  of  ms  friend,  com- 
pletely worn  out  and  wishing  for  death. 

He  was  buried  in  the  cemeteryof 
the  English  Protestants  at  Roma.  Hi^ 
grave  is  close  to  the  pyramid  of 
Cestius ;  and  Shelley,  who  aang  kn 
death  in  immortal  rerse,  was  deatiDad 
to  join  him  there  before  long.  In 
another  twelvemonth,  his  ashee  too 
were  laid  in  the  same 
ing-ffround. 

The  ftnends  of  Rests, 
questionable  taste,  added  to  the  smpk 
epitaph  he  himself  desired  to  have  ov«r 
him ;  and  in  their  anxiety  to  let  the 
stranger  know  something  <u  hishistorr^ 
prefixed  a  sentence  we  would  fioa  9tm 
erased.  No  sach  harsh  voice  shovld 
vex  the  quiet  slambcrB  of  the  dead  as 
this:— 


••Tidt 

■n 


Ob  lib 


iBlte 
▲Iflhi 


•TMt 


Tobt«icn««B«kb 


waeu  9 


*  BIr.  Severn  has  ever  since  resided  at  Rome,  and  Is  well  knows  to  osr 
men  as  the  first  English  artist  of  the  Eternal  City.    He  visiled 
•arlv  part  of  last  year,  and  delivered  some  lectures  en  ft^seo-palsting 
'nstttnte  of  British  ArchHeets,  which  were  greatly  adndred. 
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Of  his  personal  apDearance  one  of 
hU  most  intimate  frienofl  gires  us  the 
following  sketch :-~ 

*'  He  was  under  the  middle  height ; 
wad  his  lower  limbs  were  small  In  com* 
parison  with  the  upper,  but  neat  and 
weU-tumed.  His  woulders  were  very 
broad  for  his  sise  i  be  had  a  face  in 
which  energr  and  sensibilit  j  were  re- 
markably mixed  up— an  eager  power 
rhed^ed  and  made  patient  bj  UUhealth. 
ErtTj  featvre  was  at  once  strongly  cot, 
and  deUeately  allfe.  If  there  was  any 
faaltj  ezprsssion,  It  was  in  the  month, 
wfaiflli  was  not  without  something  of  a 
eharaeter  of  pngnadty.  The  face  was 
rather  long  than  otherwise ;  the  upper 
lip  projected  a  little  OTcr  the  unoer; 
the  cbm  was  bold,  the  cheeks  sunken ; 
the  eyes  mellow  and  glowing— Jarge, 
dark,  and  sensitive.  At  the  redtafof 
a  noble  action,  or  a  beauUfU  thought, 
they  would  suiAlse  with  tears,  and  his 
mouth  trembled.  In  this,  there  was 
iUheahh  as  well  as  imagination,  for  he 
did  not  Hke  these  betrayals  of  emotion: 
aad  he  had  great  personal,  as  well  as 
moral  oourage.  IDs  hair,  of  a  brown 
ooloor,  was  fine,  and  hung  in  natural 
ringlets.*'* 

On  dodnff  these  poems  our  feeling 
Is,  that  we  nave  seldom  found  in  the 
same  space   such   abundant  beauty. 


united  with  so  many  minor  defects. 
Had  Keats  lired  and  enjoyed  health, 
both  of  body  and  mbd,  he  would  have 
risen,  without  question,  to  the  highest 

Eetioal  hme.  His  imagination  would 
ve  been  chastened,  nis  judgment 
would  have  come  under  better  control, 
his  fancy,  which  he  followed  almost  to 
wildness,  would  have  been  pruned 
down;  he  would  have  sought  more 
correct  canons  of  taste  to  write  by  (as 
in  fact  he  was  doing  when  death  came 
upon  him) ;  in  one  word,  his  powers 
would  have  received  all  that  they 
wanted— mattority.  StUI,  taking  his 
oompoeitions  as  they  lie  before  us, 
there  are  few  things  which  have  given 
us  so  much  delight  as  the  episode  of 
Glaucus  in  the  uird  book  of  <'  Endy- 
mion,*'  **  Hyperion,**  that  glorious 
fragment,  ana  some  of  the  minor 
poems  which  we  have  before  either 
quoted  or  alluded  to. 

Leigh  Hunt  ventures  to  anticipate 
for  his  friend  the  emphatio  title  of  tke 
jfouMg  poH*  We  do  not  know  how 
this  can  be  conceded,  when  we  call  to 
mind  one  who  Uved  to  see  but  eighteen 
summers,  and  immortalised  himself  be- 
fore thsir  ooodusloii— the  unfortunate 
Chattcfton. 


*  Lord  Byren,  and  some  of  his  Contemporaries. 
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MEMOIR  OF   ABD-BL-KADKE. 


Abo-bl-Kadar  (Abi-sidi-el-Adi-M^ 
hommedi  Ben-Sidi-Mahhi-el-Din)  was 
born  in  1808»  at  La  Zayouat,  com- 
monly called  SuMouitapka-el-Mok' 
hetar,  Sldi-Mahhi-el-Din^  hia  fathcTf 
was  a  renowned  and  highly-re?ered 
Marabout,  of  the  provbce  of  Oran* 
living  as  a  dervish  on  the  alms  and 
donations  of  the  faithful  Osmanlis^ 
who  flocked  from  all  parts  of  Africay 
and  even  of  Asia,  to  his  residenccf 
drawn  ^ther  bv  the  fame  of  his  piety. 
Such  was  his  influence,  that  in  cases  of 
private  dissensions  he  was  frequently 
chosen  to  settle  the  affair,  and  a  word 
from  him  was  sufficient  to  arrest  any 
prosecution  or  oppression  of  the  Bev. 
what,  however,  must  seem  an  anomaJpr 
to  the  English  reader,  although  fami- 
liar to  the  Italian,*  he  eiyoyed  the 
strange  privile^  of  sheltermg  in  his 
house  both  cnminals  and  fraudulent 
.debtors.  The  superstitious  veneraUon 
of  the  Osmanlis  towards  Mahhi-eU 
Din  went  so  far  as  to  attribute  to 
him  several  miracles,  and  especially  the 
somewhat  unusual  one  of  multiplying 
in  the  pockets  of  his  visitors  the  money 
which  they  carried  with  them.  It  was, 
in  fact,  to  these  impostures  that  the 
shrewd  Marabout  owed  his  immense 
private  wealth  and  public  influence, 
which,  in  the  course  of  time,  rendered 
bis  elevation  to  the  throne  of  easy 
attunment. 

Mulay-Ali,  nephew  of  the  emoeror 
of  Morocco,  having  in  1631  abandoned 
the  Beyliok  of  Oran,  in  order  to  avoid 
coming  in  contact  with  the  French 
army;  Mahhi-el-Din,  being  considered 
by  his  countrymen  the  mafi  most  capa- 
ble of  protecting  And  maintaining  their 
iiAtionAl  independence,  was  unAni* 
mously  elected  Bey  of  MAscArA.  He 
did  not,  however,  continue  lonff  in  the 
eigoyment  of  his  well-deserved  elevA- 
tion,  being  treAcherouslv  noisoned  bT 
Ben-NounA,  the  chief  of  toe  Moorish 
DArtT  At  Tlemecen,  who  droAded 
bis  mfluenoe  And  populArity. 


Sidi-MAhhi  left  two 
Sidi-MAhommed,  the  Mem,  hma^ 
very  pious*  And  wholly  devoted  to  tlM 
oontemplAtion  of  jreltgioaa  aabJACt% 
oAriog  out  little  moreover  for  worldly 
AffAirs  And  hononray  vokiukArftj  re- 
nounced  his  rights  to  Abd-d-Kader* 
bis  youi^er  brother,  who,  althoingh 
only  in  his  twenty-first  year*  was  «»> 
dowed  with  a  very  diffiBrent  eliAraol«r» 
And  hAd  AfareAdy  niAiufeAted  aoch  acti* 
vi^  of  mind  And  so  great  a  deAirt  lor 
£une.  And  hAd  AttAioed  each  a  repaid 
tion,  thA^  even  so  earfy  aa  1996, 
when  he  visited*  aa  a  pUflrinit  the 
tomb  of  MAhomae^  th*  MArAbotB 
of  MeocA  openly  told 
skaUreign.  This predictio 
forgotten  by  Abd^el-Kadsr,  Aod 
fidently  expectiBg  its  acoomfHAmtt^, 
he  continiiAUy  prepArad  hwisjf  fer 
such  An  eveaL  Under  the  tuitaoQ  of 
his  fjoher  he  Aoquired  a  porfect 
knowledge  of  the  Rorai^  «id  aQ 
thAt  regArds  the  religioa  Aad 
tioos  or  his  oountxy.  And  ia 
quenoe  of  his  leemiag  aad 
tion,  he  had  deaervtngly  obtatnad,  at 
the  Age  of  twentyt  the  thla  of 
Thaleb  0«>ned),  Aad«  a  jfmt 
through  bis  ezemplAiy  Aad  iae 
conduot*  thAt  of  MAiabovt  (^| 
sAint).  By  tfaeea  meAae  he 
in  his  youth  to  wia  Iha 
of  his  ooantryflMi^  aad  la 
an  infliMBoe  And  popalaritj 
All  his  contamparariM.  In 
pAve  his  wigr  to  the  , 
throne,  he  Ap^iad  hioMelf  wi 
assiduity  to  all  warlika 
and  to  the  traiaiagt  drilfia^ 
maiiAging  the  moAt  fUry 
horses.  Thm,  the  m 
sudden  demise  of  hit 
him  prepared  to  . 
and  honours.  Ni 
iBAda  his  pnUie  aatry 
AOOompAoied  oa^  by 
whose  A^eAnnoe  aad 
bespoke  neither  luxury  aor 


*  In  Italy  the  ehnrohes,  the  monasteries,  aad  the    

And  noblUty,  Are  nrivUeged  to  shelter  aII  oriadaAls.    la  I6I7» 
three  montns  woulo  not  deliver  Into  the  heads  of  Jastioe  a 
last  forced  by  a  fm>tm  proprw  of  Has  Y IL 
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bU  govenuMiit  was  at  firnt  considered 
both  praeariooi  and  powerless. 

Howerer,  Abd-el-Kader  soon  gave 
proofs  of  his  skill*  eonrage,  and  act!- 
▼tty*  having  marched  against  the 
city  of  Tlemecen»  whose  population 
was  then  diTided  into  two  parties*  that 
of  the  Moors,  headed  br  Ben*Nouna» 
and  that  of  the  Conlangfais  (or  descen- 
dants of  the  Tnrks)»  under  the  con- 
trol of  Ben*Aouna-BourshH.  Ben- 
Nonna  he  caosed  to  be  remored  bj 
fociofiy  and  Ben-Aonna  by  transporta- 
tion ;  he  then  proceeded  to  form  a  miied 
administration  there*  which  soon  w^ 
neased  the  rivalnr  of  the  two  factions, 
nrora  Tlemeoen  he  went  afterwards  at 
the  headofhisarmj  to  besiege  Mostage- 
nemyfrom  which,  nowerer,  having  been 
well  defended  by  Ibrahim- Monhir,  the 
Turkish  Bej,  he  was  compelled  to 
retreat;  but,  to  repair  this  defeat, 
he  took  by  assault  the  city  of  Arxew, 
and  ordered  its  commander,  Sidi- 
Ahmet,  who  had  been  arrested,  ftght- 
Ing  aft  the  head  of  the  Kabailes,  to 
be  beheaded,  havinff  first  had  his  eyes 
put  out  and  his  limns  broken. 

Having   established   his   partisans 
at  Araew»  and  levied  heavy  contribu- 
tions   in    the    province   of    Titari, 
both  in  money  and  provisions,   the 
vletonons  Emir  returned  in  triumph 
to  Masorsiy    where  he  was  received 
with    enthusiasm    by    his   subjects. 
There,    in    \&a   wretched   residence 
of  brick  and  mud,  served    only  by 
a  few  negro  slaves,  and   dressed  as 
nmply  as  tne  meanest  of  his  country- 
men, Abd-el-Kader  began  seriously  to 
tUnk  of  the  possibility  of  restoring  the 
empire  of  the  Arabs,  and  their  inde- 
pendence, bv  laying  Uie  foundation  of 
a  regukr  administration.     The  esta* 
blishment  of  the  French  on  the  coast 
c^  Northern  Africa,  instead  of  intimi- 
dating his  aspiring  mind,  greatiy  sti- 
nmlated    his    natural    energv,    and 
sMnented  hb  desire  of  realising  his 
boEl  and  patriotic  enterprise,  which 
was,  by  omting  under  his  standard  all 
the  Inhabitants  of  Mount  Atlas,  and 
of  tiM  beautiful  valleys  ntuated  at 
its  feot,  to  form  a  kinfldom  of  suill- 
itrength   for  national  indepen- 


With  these  objects  in  view,  Abd-el- 
Kader  did  all  in  his  power  to  obtain 
popdarity  with  his  new  subjects,  bv 
famring  them  with  respect  for  his 
otifitary  talents,  and  with  abhorrence 


for  a  foreign  yoke.  Until  1833  he 
took  no  {Mu^  in  the  warfere  that 
raged  between  his  countrymen  and  the 
French ;  but,  when  the  latter,  abandon- 
ing the  coast,  undertook  the  conquest 
of  Anew,  Abd-el-Kader  prepare  to 
meet  them,  and  when  they  advanced 
upon  the  Beylicks  of  B&ediah  and 
Tlemecen,  he  opposed  them  so  vigonr- 
ously,  and  with  such  success*  that  they 
were  compelled  to  retreat 

General  Boyer,  who  was  then  com- 
mander-in-chief at  Oran,  being  in- 
formed by  the  Jews,  his  agents,  that 
Abd-el-Kader  was  the  only  man  capa- 
ble of  opposing  serious  obstacles  to  the 
establishment  of  the  French  in  Africa, 
opened  friendlv  negotiations  with  htm. 
The  chief  received,  with  sreat  caution 
and  politeness  the  Turkisn  and  Jewish 
envoys,  sent  to  him  on  the  part  of 
the  general,  rejected  none  of  theur 
proposals,  but,  amusing  the  agents  with 
specious  promises  and  protestationSf 
declined  subscribing  any  document. 

General    Desmicbels   having    suc- 
ceeded General   Bover  in  command, 
adopted  a  totally  different  policy  from 
hb  predecessor,  and  having  determined 
on  conquering  the  tribes  by  brute  force, 
he  attacked  the    Arabs,  under   the 
command  of  Abd-el-Kader,  on  seve- 
ral occasions,  but  without  any  signal 
success,  being  obliffed  to  light  in  a 
country  almost   wholly  unknown  to 
his     troops,   intersected    by   water- 
courses    and    impracticable    muddv 
passes,   so    that    at    every  step   his 
resources   were    greatiy  endangered* 
During  his  retreat  to  wards  Oran,  Gen. 
Desmicbels  tried  in  vain  to  force  Abd- 
el-Kader  to  accept  battle,  while  the 
Arabian    chief,  at  the   head   of  his 
cavalry,  hovered  around  the  French 
army,    harassing     thero    incessantly, 
and  massacpeing  all    strsgglers  who 
were  separated  from  the  main  body. 
At  last,  Abd-el-Kader,  having  suc- 
ceeded in    surrounding   a  corps    of 
infantrv    under     the     command    of 
Colonel   Dnberail,    forced    them    to 
seek  shelter   in   Arsew,   which  was 
Immediately  invested  by  the  Arabs. 
After  sevml  attempts  to  bring   on 
a  battie,   Abd-el-Kader,  on  the  8th 
of  Oct«>ber,   1833,  sent  Colonel  Du- 
al the  following  note:— 


**  Praise  to  Mahommed  I—The  chief 
of  the  Moors.  8idi-el-Adi-Mahommed- 
Abi-Abd-el.  Kader-  Sidi-Mabhi-cl-Dui, 
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to  the  French  chief.  Health  to  the  nn- 
beUerers  !  As  you  have  not  fulfilled  the 
conditions  of  your  treaties,  and  as  you 
did  not  come  out  yesterday  to  fip^ht  with 
us,  let  us  know  your  determination.  We 
inform  you,  on  our  part,  that  our  troops 
surround  Arzew  on  every  side,  and  are 
ready  to  mount  upon  its  bastions.  We 
haye  sereral  times  beaten  our  drums  to 
show  you^that  we  wish  to  fight.  If  you 
seek  after  your  safety  and  welfare  leave 
our  country ;  otherwise,  I  ahall  cppoM 
you  for  ever,  I  will  unite  under  the  na- 
tional standard  the  inhabitants  of  the 
east  and  of  the  west,  and  I  will  wage  a 
continual  war  against  you.  Our  God 
will  assist  us  in  expelling  you.  Lay 
down  your  flag,  ana  I  will  withdraw 
so  as  to  let  you  depart.  Do  not  rely 
on  the  counsel  of  your  guides,  because 
they  will  be  your  ruin.'" 


»»• 


On  the  following  day  the  French 
accepted  this  challenge,  attacked  Abd- 
el-Kader,  and  being  well  supported  by 
artillery,  military  experience  overcame 
undisciplined  valonr,  and  the  besiegers 
were  repulsed  after  an  obstinate  and 
destractive  combat ;  the  French  were, 
however,  soon  after  compelled  to  re- 
enter the  town,  without  having  gained 
an  inch  of  territory,  or  any  important 
advantage  over  the  Arabs. 

The  French  government  seeing 
the  alarming  position  of  their  African 
possessions,  and  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  enormous  expenditure  yearly 
entailed  upon  France  to  retiun  the 
conquest,  devised  the  plan  of  sending 
to  Africa  a  civil  and  military  com- 
mission of  experienced  and  prudent 
men,  empowered  to  propose  and 
adopt  any  means  which  they  should 
think  the  most  proper  to  insure  the 
future  welfare  of  the  colony. 

These  commissioners,  after  having 
consulted  with  the  chief  Turks  and 
native  allies  of  France,  with  regard  to 
the  state  of  the  hostile  tribes  inhabit- 
ing the  Atlas  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  having  obtained,  through 
the  Jews,  information  of  the  financial 
and  military  resources  of  the  Arabs, 
unanimously  declared  themselves  in 
favour  of  a  system  of  conciliation  and 
"^endly  intercourse,  and  advised  the 
ml  and  military  authorities  to  try  the 

q)eriment. 

General  Desmichels,  concurring  with 

le    advice    of    the    commissioners. 


adopted  their  suggestion ;  but  unfor- 
tunately the  French  passed  too  sud- 
denly irom  one  extreme  to  another, 
and  those  with  whom  they  had  hitherto 
treated  only  by  means  of  the  sword 
were  soon  transformed  into  allies, 
and  became  the  object  of  their  con- 
fidence and  generosity.  Abd-el- 
Kader,  according  to  his  custom,  re- 
ceived the  envoys  of  General  Desmi- 
chels  with  great  marks  of  politeness, 
and,  after  the  preliminary  negotiations 
were  settled,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
by  which  the  governor  of  Oran 
recognised  his  independence.  The 
river  Chetifi  which  has  its  source  in 
the  interior  of  the  province  of  Titary, 
and  which,  after  traversing  the  lake 
Titary,  turning  to  the  left,  diif- 
charges  its  waters  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, became  the  boundary  of  lus 
possessions,  comprising  the  whole  of 
the  fertile  country  lying  between  the 
empire  of  Morocco  and  the  provinces 
of  Oran,  Titary,  and  Algiers.  The 
emir  of  Mascara  obtained  also  great 
commercial  advantages,  and  a  supply 
of  arms  and  ammumtion,  on  his  pro- 
mising to  make  use  of  them^mi^  against 
the  enemies  of  France. 

During  the  numerous  skirmishes 
which  he  had  already  had  with  the 
French,  Abd-el-Kader  having  remark- 
ed the  ^eat  superiority  which  military 
disciplme  and  tactics  imparted  to  tlieir 
soldiers,  he  was  not  slow  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  advantage,  and,  therefore, 
he  formed  a  corps  of  infantry,  and  had 
them  drilled  by  French  officers,  in 
order  that  they  might  learn  how  to 
use  the  bayonet.  Thus  behind  the 
small  river  assigned  to  him  as  a  limit 
to  his  territory,  the  voung  emir 
of  Mascara  was  spreamng  military 
oreanization  amongst  his  subjects, 
and  preparing  the  means  once  more  of 
asserting  the  independence  of  his  na- 
tive country ;  and  as  soon  as  he  thought 
that  he  had  a  chance  against  the 
conquerors  of  Algiers,  several  corps 
of  his  army  were  allowed  to  commit 
depredations  on  the  province  of  Oran. 

General  Voriol,  wno  had  succeeded 
General  Desnuchels,  being  informed 
of  the  incursions  of  the  Arabs,  signi- 
fied to  Abd-el-Kader,  that  if  such 
infractions  of  the  treaty  did  not 
cease    immediately,  he  fihould  treat 


*  General  Desmichels,  Tber  18^  1634^ 
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him  M  Ml  «MmT.  0«D«nl  d'Erlon* 
governor  of  Algiers,  alto  addresaed 
the  emir  an  equally  strong  letter  on 
the  fubjeet*  and  even  threatened  to 
depose  him :  but  the  brave  and 
poutio  chief  having  appointed  Ben- 
Dran  as  his  agent  ana  plentpoten* 
tiarjy  despatohM  him  to  Algiers  to 
negotiate  with  General  d'Erlon. 

Ben-Dran  was  a  Jew*  of  a  fine  and 
imposing  oountenancoy  polite  in  his 
mannersy  graoeful  and  livelv  in  his  con- 
versation; and^  above  all,  endowed 
with  all  those  dectttful  qualifications 
which  are  the  esientisl  and  honour- 
able requisites  of  a  good  diplomatist. 
Such  a  groodly  personage  soon  won 
the  oonfidence  and  esteem  of  the 
French  governor ;  and  peroeiviog  that» 
for  want  of  military  resouroesy  the 
French  were  then  imable  to  attempt 
any  thing  decisive  against  his  mas- 
ter,  he  advised  him  to  keep  his 
troops  in  reacUness,  and  to  seise  the 
first  favourable  opportunity  of  invad- 
ing the  French  possessions. 

About  that  neriod  a  sheriiF  of  the 
Sahara*  called  Monca*  secretly  stimi^ 
Bated  and  encouraged  bv  Jewish*  French 
emiasariesy  entered  witn  his  army  into 
the  province  of  TitarT»  and  having 
taken  poeiession  of  Mediah«  sent  firom 
thence  his  agents  to  Miliana,  exhorting 
its  inhaUtanU  to  join  his  standard^  in 
order  to  shake  off  the  jroke  of  Abd-el- 
Kadsr.  The  emby  being  informed  of 
what  had  happened,  crossed  the  Chetif 
at  the  head  of  his  cavalry»  and  passing 
like  a  thttnder4M>lt  through  the  pro- 
vince of  Tltarv,  entered  in  triumph  mto 
Mediah,  and  having  expelled  the 
French  Bey»  appointed  in  his  stead  one 
of  his  own  faithfbl  friends*  and  beoan 
ioorganixe  his  new  conquest  according 
to  hb  pUns  and  interests. 

General  TreseU  then  oommander- 
iB.«faisf  at  Otukf  remonstrated  agunst 
ao  open  an  infraction  of  the  treaty 
ooDCHided  between  the  French  and 
Abd-eKKader*  and  demanded  an  ex- 
planation of  the  emir's  conduct,  but 
thb  was  utterly  disregarded.  Gene- 
ral  d'Erlon,  unable  to  employ  mill* 
t«ry  coercion,  engaged  Abd^l-kader, 
tbrowh  Ben-Dran  to  address  letters 
of  submission  to  both  the  governors 
of  Algiers  and  Gran ;  and  an  officer 
of  the  staff,  accompanied  by  Ben- 
I>ran,  was  despatchea  to  him  to  ob- 
tain this.  They  found  the  emir  at  the 
HAlVraaBy  Btw   Bdida»  oooi^ied  m 


the  settlement  and  ornniaation  of 
his  new  province.  Tfcw  French  envoy 
having  presented  to  the  emir,  on  the 
part  of  General  d*Erlon,  several  pre- 
cious French  curiosities,  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  obtained  the  object  of  his 
mission;  but  at  the  same  time,  in 
reward  of  his  apparent  submission, 
Abd-el-Kader  was  acknowledged  the 
conqueror  and  rightful  possessor  of 
a  new  province. 

Two  months  after  this  renewal 
of  friendlv  intercourse,  Abd-el-Rader 
being  informed  that  tiie  chiefs  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Drouers,  anfl  of  the 
Zmalas,  were  secretly  intriguing  with 
the  French,  and  trading  with  them 
to  hb  disadvantage,  ordered  the  ap- 
prehension of  Ismael,  one  of  Uiem. 
These  tribe*  appealed  to  General 
Treiel  for  protection,  who,  leaving 
Gran  with  hb  army,  directed  hb 
course  towards  Tlemeoen,  and  pitched 
hb  camp  at  Missergfaim.  From  thence 
he  apprised  General  d'Erlon  of  the 
cause  and  object  of  hb  movements, 
and  demanded  hb  approval,  and  iinme> 
dbte  assbtance. 

Having  waited  in  vain  several  days 
for  an  answer,  Tkrexel  considered  it 
hbduty  to  advance,  and  havingreached 
Threlet,  on  the  road  to  Mascara,  on 
the  24th  Jnnf,  1634,  he  there  pitched, 
and  fortified  hb  camp.  The  next 
day  he  sent  hb  favourite  Jew,  Mardokai' 
AmoTf  with  two  officers  of  hb  staff, 
to  endeavour  to  settle  with  Abd-el- 
Kader  by  peaceable  means ;  but  not 
having  succeeded,  on  the  26th  the 
Frendi  advanced  towards  the  Lirig, 
and  while  they  were  marching  over  a 
narrow  passage  near  Muley-Ismael, 
they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  the 
Arabs,  under  the  command  of  the 
enur;  after  an  obstinate  and  de* 
structtve  combat,  the  Arabs  were 
routed,  and  the  French  having  passed 
the  Sig,  took  possession  of  the  camp 
of  Abd-el-Kader.  Thb  victory,  how- 
ever, not  only  cost  the  French 
great  loss  of  life,  but  proved  to  them, 
that  the  emir  of  Mascara,  whom  they 
had  hitherto  considered  as  a  savage 
chief,  had  alresdy  made  rapid  pro- 
gress in  the  art  of  war ;  since,  for  the 
first  time,  he  had  commanded  his  in- 
fimtry  in  person,  and  had  fought  with 
skill  and  effect. 

Proud  of  hb  success.  General  Tresel 
on  the  28th  demanded  of  Abd-el-Rader 
an  aeknowMlgment  of  the  snprenacv 
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of  France^  and  to  pay  a  tribute^  as  a 
fine  for  hl^  Ute  transgression';  but  th^ 
emir  having  refusea  to  submit  to  his 
con(|itipn8j  and  the  French  haying  no 
meaps  ,  of  xx^intaining  themselves  in 
sucn  a  position^  a  retreat  became  indis- 
pensable. As  Arzew  was,  the  nearest 
poin/.  where  the  troops .  cQuld  safely 
embark  for  O'ran^  op  the  29tbj^  before 
daj-break|  ^ey  directed  their  mai^cli 
towards  that  c\ty.  '  The  foreign  legion 
formed  the  van-guard — the  wqunded^ 
and  the  provision  wagons  were  placed 
in  tne  centre  of  t])e  army«.  and  the 
cavalry  sa*ve<|tboth  as  wings  and  rear- 
guard.^   '    ,  ^         ' 

About  noQUy  while  the  French  were 
marching  over  a  muddy  and  difficult 
traot  of  landi  l)etween  the  Macta  and 
a  s£eep  hill^  ihf  Arabs  fell  upon  them 
like  ravenous  wolves  sm^ounded  t)iem 
on  every  sid^i  and  the  yan  having 
^iven  way^  Abd-eVKaderi  profiting 
by  the  great  disorder  occasioned  by 
their'  flight^  attacked  tl^e  centre  with 
gr^at  impetuosity^  massacred  alt  the 
Wounded;  and  tLos^  who  defended 
^he  provisions;  and  took  possession  of 
many  cairiages;  and  a  great  quantity 
of  ammunitioi).  The  same  evening 
Ceneral  Trezel;  with  the  remdns  of 
bis  exhausted  and  demoralized  army. 
Reached  Arz^w,  from  whence  some  or 
the  troops  embarked  for  Oran,  and 
the  rest  returned  to  the  same  place 
by  land.':        ,,  .,     ..      ' 

This  unlooked-for  result  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  General  Trezel  caused  an 
alarming  sensation  In  Alffiers;  and 
produ(5^d  great  uneasiness  m'France; 
where  the  pameof  Abd-el-Kader  began 
to  inspire  respect;  and  even  apprehen- 
sion— since;  both  at  Muley  Ismael  an^ 
at  Macta;  he  had  given  convincing 
proofs  ofthe  great  improvement  which 
military  oreamzation  and  discipline  had 
engendered  ampngst  bis  subjects.  The 
government;  therefore,  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  striking  a  decbive  blow  at  the 
daring  emir  of  Mascara,  and  with 
that  ,view  Marshal  Clausel  was 
appointed  governor -general  of  the 
French  possessions  in  northern  Africa, 
provided  with  extraordinary  military 
and  financial  resources,  in  order  to 
conquer  Constantina,  and  thus  exter- 
minate at  once  the  growing  power  of 
Abd-el-Kader.  The  late  Duke  of  Or- 
leans honoured  with  his  presence  this 
campaign. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  but  it  Is  ' 


at  the  same  time  an  inqontc^^tabl^  f^t, 
that;  during  the  last  two  centuries, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  states  of  Bar* 
bary,  and  of  almost  the  whole  coast  of 
northern.  Africa;  have  been  under 
the  tWtVtfc^  but  permanent  yoke  of  aj^ew 
powerful  and  jcunning  Jewish  families 
Those  degraded,  deceitful,  and  ovafty 
parias,  although  naturally  slaves  in 
the  land;  and  nniversally  fl^pisedby  tbe 
natives;  through  their^intnguing  ma« 
noeuvres;  and  by  their  base  prostitu* 
tion  and  shameless  subserviency  to  the 
brutish  dictates  ana  .debauched  ca- 
prices of  the  Turkish  ruierst  nad 
openly  usurped  and  monopolized  the 
most  advantageous  situations;  both  in 
the  administration  and  in  commerce, 
and  that  in  despite  of  the  discontent 
ofthe  natives. 

After  the  conquest  of  Alters,  .the 
French  adopted  the  .same  uppoUtie 
ana  anti-national  system,'  not  only,  by 
continuijog  the  influence  of  the  J^w^| 
but  l)y  entrusting  them  with  their  'cop6- 
dence  in  all  the  delicate,  negotiations 
which  became  indispensable  between 
the  conquerors  and  the  numerous  aAd 
savage  tribes  of  the  interior.  Thus 
we  find  tluitthe|amouB  Jew;  Mardokif^ 
An^uT;  after  having  committed  all  soria 
of  extortions  ana  oppres^na  under 
his  Turkish  master*  Ila^ii-Hassan,  waa 
chosen  by  the  French  as  thdrageiitand 
negotiator.  Ben-Draiv^honadbipenfor 
years  intimately  acqiuunteii  witL  /^boU 
el-  Rader^  and  had  evenbeen  ifor  alength. 
of  timehisagen^  and  plenipotentiary  at 
Algiers^  was  employed  a^id  enti^usted 
with  the  most  important  ^au*^  j^J  Ge« 
neral  Bougaud;  and  nearly  ruini^.hia 
employtBr.  The  renowned  Jacob  t«aa« 
cary,  a  fraudulent  bankrupt  Jew,  9fUae 
having  been  a  purveyor  of  anna'^d 
ammunition  to  th^  Arabs,  and  particn- 
larly  to  Abd-el-Kader,  was  emplcnf^ 
bj  General  Desmichels  ^to  negotiate 
on  the  part  of  France  with  that  fumrt, 
this  .same  individual  was  chosen  if 
Marshal  Clausel  as  his  ^c/odiin,  ana 
entrusted  with  the  nlan  he  intended  to 
pursue  in  hb  expedition  against  Con- 
stantina. 

Having  briefly  stated  these  historical 
facts,  let  us  now  resume  our  narration 
with  regard  to  the  expedition  of 
Clausel.  General  d'Arl^ges^  ^the 
sttcce^orof  Trezel  at  Oran*  Infbnned 
the  marshal  of  all  he'^ad  be«n  aUe  to 
learn,  through  his  Jeteisfl^fffciUfp  cop-. 
.,  cerning  the  military  resoufci^  i^r  Al>4^ 
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el-Kader  and  his  allies;  The  Marshal^ 
through  the  instrumentality  of  his  Jew 
emissaries,  first  endeavoured  to  disse- 
minate discord  amongst  the  Arahian 
trihes  of  the  interior ;  then  hribed, 
^ith  money  and  promises,  several 
Beys  vho  were  opposed  to  the  emir 
of  Mascara;  and,  lastly,  through  the 
medium' of  Lascary,  did  all  in  his 
power  to  excite  the  natives  against 
him.  Abd-el-Kader,  being  informed 
by  the  JeicSf  of  this  state  of  af- 
fairs, lost  no  time  in  appealing  to  his 
numerous  adherents^  impressing  on 
the  minds  of  his  Beys  the  degrading 
humiliation  of  a  foreign  yoke,  and  ex- 
horting them  to  fight  with  him  for 
their  common  national  welfare  and 
independence,  and  for  the  defence  of 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors. 

Towards  the  end  of  November, 
1835,  having  divided  his  army  into 
four  divisions.  Marshal  Clausel  left 
Oran,  and  marched  against  Mascara ; 
and,  during  ten  days,  passing  through 
a  country  intersected  by  rivers,  deep 
water-pools,  and  mountains,  his  pro- 
gress was  continually  opposed  by  the 
emir  at  the  head  of  his  ai'my.  At 
Muley-Isinael,  Abd-el-Kader  accepted 
battle,  but  was  compelled  to  retreat 
upon  the  Sig,  where  another  combat 
took  place  ;  at  last,  having  engaged  a 
third  time  with  the  invaders  at  Sidi- 
Emborrat,  and  having  been  beaten, 
the  Arabian  chief,  with  a  small  body 
of  cavalry,  retreated  to  Cachero, 
where  he  was  abandoned  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  chiefs  of  his  party, 
and  one  of  them,  insulting  him  iu  his 
misfortune,  carried  off  the  parasol 
of  feathers  which  is  the  distinction 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  saying — 
«•  We  win  return  it  to  you  when  you 
become  again  our  SuUan" 

Without  being  discouraged  by  these 
reverses,  and  unwilling  to  defend 
his  capital  uselessly,  the  young  emir 
ordered  the  evacuation  of  Mas- 
cara, and  as  the  Jews  would  not  leave 
the  town,  the  enraged  Moors  pillaged 
theur'  houses,  and  massacred  great 
numbers  of  them.  The  French  en- 
tered the  town  soon  after  these 
scenes  of  slaughter  and  depredation 
had  taken  place,  and  there  found 
the  twenty-two  cannons,  and  the  car- 
i^ages'ther  Wd  lost  at  the  battle  of 
Macta.'  Clause!,  after  having  bar- 
baroualv  pillaged  and  consigned  to  the 
flames  Mascara,  and  destroyed  piece  by 
Vol.  XXI—No.  125. 


piece  all  the  establishments  of  Abd-el- 
Kader,  took  possession  of  Tlemeccii ; 
but  soon  after  his  supposed  annihila- 
tion, the  emir,  having  renewed  his 
hostile  operations,  the  French  were 
compelled  to  effect  a  precipitous  re- 
treat into  Oran,  while  Abd-el-Kader 
intercepted  the  communication  be- 
tween Oran  and  Tlemecen. 

General  d*Arlanges,  at  the  head  of 
his  division,  supported  by  a  strong 
park  of  artillery,  undertook  to  re-es- 
tablish the  intercepted  communication, 
but  met  with  so  formidable  a  resist- 
ance that  he  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  a 
vast  number  of  troops  two  leagues 
from  Tlemecen  before  victory  declared 
in  his  favour.  Two  days  after  this 
event,  while  advancing  towards  Tle- 
mecen by  the  river  Tafna,  Abd-el- 
Kader  fell  upon  them  so  vigorously, 
and  so  suddenly,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  superiority  of  their  artillery  and 
manoeuvres,  thev  were  driven  in  great 
confusion  into  their  fortified  camp. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the 
emir  established  his  head-quarters  be- 
tween the  Isser  and  the  Tafna,  and 
disposed  his  Arabs  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  intercept  again  the  communica- 
tions between  General  d'Arlanges  and 
Oran  ;  the  French  were  thus  in  a 
truly  distressing  situation ;  for,  being 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  the 
Arabs,  with  scarcely  any  commimica- 
tion  with  Oran  by  sea,  their  provisions 
began  to  get  so  scarce,  that  in  order 
to  feed  the  army,  they  were  obliged  to 
kill  and  eat  their  horses  during  three 
months.  Their  dangerous  position 
having  excited  great  alarm  both  in  the 
African  colony  and  in  France,  General 
Bougaud,  with  a  fresh  and  imposing 
army,  was  despatched  to  Oran,  in  order 
to  deliver  the  division  of  General  d'Ar- 
langes from  the  Arabs,  and  having  ad- 
vanced towards  the  fortified  camp  of  the 
Tafna,  he  succeeded  in  introducing 
into  it  both  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tion. After  some  days  of  hesitation, 
he  marched  on  his  right  towards  Oran, 
with  the  intention  of  turning  the  posi- 
tion of  Abd-el-Kader.  The  chief  was 
too  politic  to  suffer  this,  and  there- 
fore avoided  several  times  engaging 
with  Bougaud*s  division ;  but  at  last 
he  was  compelled  to  give  battle  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Isser  and  the  Sulllf : 
and  there,  as  at  Tafna,  he  commanded 
his  infantry  in  person,  and  by  a  very 
able  manoeuvre,  succeeded  in  attacking 
^  3  a 
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at  the  same  time  the  van  and  the  rear 
of  the  French  army;  hut  having 
opened  his  centre  too  much.  General 
Bouffaud,  profiting  by  his  mistake,  and 
makmg  use  of  his  powerful  artillery, 
after  a  long  and  destructive  battle, 
completely  defeated  the  Arabs ;  Abd- 
el-Kader,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry, 
protected  the  retreating  army  until 
It  took  a  strong  position  behmd  the 
Sollif. 

This  victory  of  General  Bougaud 
did  little  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the 
French  in  Africa,  and  the  nego- 
ciations  for  a  new  treaty  of  peace 
and  alliance  being  chiefly  managed 
through  the  Jews,  the  emir  of 
Mascara  soon  found  the  means  of 
obtaining  not  only  honourable  con- 
ditions, but  of  being  again  recognised 
as  the  rightful  owner  of  his  former 
dominions,  with  an  accession  of  ter- 
ritory, and  new  commercial  advan- 
tages, under  the  apparent  humilia- 
tion of  paying  a  small  annual  tribute, 
in  provisions,  to  the  French. 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty, 
Abd-el-Kader  having  learned  by  ex- 
perience that,  notwithstanding  his 
indefatigable  application  to  the  art  of 
war,  his  extraordinary  energy  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  his  tact  in 
organizing  his  troops,  he  could  not 
rafiy  around  his  standard  the  na- 
tives, of  whom  he  had  declared 
himself  both  the  chief  and  the  pro- 
tector, without  a  wise  and  system- 
atic administration,  he  determined, 
as  far  as  his  circumstances  permitted, 
to  establish  in  his  dominions  a  regular 
plan  of  finance,  commerce,  and  jus- 
tice ;  and  as  wheh  travelling  through 
Egypt  he  had  observed  with  great 
attention  the  organisation  which  Ma- 
honuned  AU  had  introduced  amongst 
his  subjects,  he  determined  to  emu- 
late that  reforming  pacha. 

Following  this  wise  determination, 
when  the  French  sent  a  second  expedi- 
tion against  Constantina,  under  General 
Darlemont,  and  accomplished  its  con- 
truest— and  again  when  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Marshal  Valine  they  took  posses- 
sion of  the  khalifats  of  Sahel,  Ferdjiouah, 
and  Me^janah — he  ^d  not  interfere, 
but  occupied  himself  entirely  in  civi- 
lising and  training  his  subjects  to 
military  and  commercial  pursuits,  and 
cultivating  friendly  feelings  amongst 
the  chiefr  of  the  tribes  under  his  pro- 
tootioii>  in  itaMtihiny  a  strict  mooo* 


poly  of  an  the  articles  of  merchan- 
dise, in  superintending  on  behalf  of  the 
Arabs  the  exchange  of  their  pro- 
ducts, and  horses,  and  camels,  for  the 
cotton,  silk,  iron,  steel,  and  other 
commodities  offered  to  them  by  the 
French. 

However,  when  Marshal  VaUee,  ac- 
companied by  the  late  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, was  taking  a  military  wanej 
of  the  French  oonqueets,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  endeavonrinir  to  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  ag- 
grandizement of  the  emir  of  Mas- 
cara, by  secretly  fomenting  ^scord 
amongst  the  Arabian  chieA»  Abd- 
el-Kaler,  on  his  side,  resorted  to 
every  expedient  to  excite  the  Mus- 
sulman tribes  against  the  Cfaria- 
tians,  and  urged  them  to  engage  in  a 
sacred  war  to  extirpate  the  inraderv 
from  the  African  soiL  For  this  par- 
pose  religious  and  military  emissaries 
were  sent  by  him  amongst  the  diftrent 
tribes,  while  he  himself  moved  firott 
place  to  place,  busily  employed  In  pre- 
paring fur  the  sudden  outbreak  wnich 
he  meditated. 

When  he  thought  the  time  fhvovr- 
able  for  declaring  war,  on  the  18th 
of  November,  1839,  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  Marshal  Vallee,  oomosaBdv- 
in-chief  of  the  French  army  in  AfHce* 
in  which  he  stated  that  all  the  fiuthfal 
Mussulmans  having  detenmned  on  a 
sacred  war  against  the  Chnstiam*  b» 
had  used  all  his  efforts  to  prercnt 
them,  but  that  no  altcrnati 
left  him  but  to  side  with 
obey  the  law  of  his  religkm, 
commanded  war  against  the  infidels. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  the  ettir» 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  creesfd  the 
Chetif,  and  began  the  work  of  devas- 
tation in  the  great  plain  of  Mita^a. 
Clouds  of  Bedouin  Araba  surocndxi 
the  French  pc«tst  which 
tacked  and  driven  \th 
talion  was  cut  off  and 
The  fiurms  of  the  colonists 
fire,  and  their  viUaget  raaed  to  Ih* 
ground.     The  Frendi,  taken  hw  anr- 

{>rise,  suffered  at  first  a  ujiiiitoahii 
OSS,  and  were  driven  hack  tnio  th^ 
pro-ince  of  Algiers.  Notwithstandinr 
that  Marshal  Vall^  and  ftwr  M^ 
generals,  having  under  iMr  consasfti 
an  effective  and  disciplined  arsy  of 
sixty  thousand  men,  and  twelve 
sand  horses  and  nralas,  e 
against  thcoi  Abd^Kidnr  InesI} 
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opposed  them,  but  after  tlie  first  sur* 
prise  was  over,  although  he  fought 
with  intrepidity  and  skill,  and  during 
the  year  1840  oaused  them  a  loss  of 
more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  and 
almost  the  enture  ruin  of  all  the  colo- 
nists, he  had  no  prospects  of  victory ; 
his  military  and  financial  resources 
began  to  fail,  particularly  as  almost 
the  whole  of  the  tribe  of  the  Had- 
jontes,  who  are  described  by  Marshal 
Valine  as  the  fiercest  and  most  warlike 
of  the  Arabs,  had  been  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  the  French. 

The  emir,  therefore,  towards  the 
beginning  of  1841,  retreated  into  his 
possessions,  and  was  endeavouring 
to  prepare  for  a  new  campaign, 
when  the  French  army,  having  been 
re*inforeed  by  twenty  thousand  new 
troops  from  France,  and. with  three 
thousand  &^e  hundred  more  horses, 
and  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
more  mules,  the  governor-general  of 
Algiers  decided  on  striking  a  decisive 
blow  at  Abd-el-Kader.  By  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Jews,  some  of  his  best 
supporters  were  bribed  to  abandon  his 
cause  ;  and,  after  having  fought  four 
battles  in  his  own  dominions,  in  all 
of  which  he  was  defeated,  he  at  last,  see- 
ing that  he  could  no  longer  fight  with 
any  chance  of  success,  with  his  few 
faithful  followers  disappeared  from  the 
theatre  of  war,  and  retreated  amongst 
the  tribes  of  the  desert. 

The  French  accounts  announced  the 
total  extermination  of  the  powerful  emir 
of  Mascara,  and  even  spread  the 
report  that  he  had  been  assassinated  by 
one  of  the  Beys,  who  had  been  ill- 
treated  by  him  during  his  gprandeur. 
But  Abd-el-Rader,  faithful  to  the  pro- 
mise that  he  had  made  to  Colonel  Du- 
berail,  in  his  letter  of  the  8th  August, 
1833,  that  he  would  oppose  the  French 
for  eveTf  and,  wage  a  continual  war 
against  them,  has  been  ever  since 
wandering  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
the  desert,  spreading  amongst  them 
civilization,  military  discipline,  and, 
above  all,  fomenting  the  hatred  of 
a  foreign  yoke ;  and,  in  fact,  there 
has  not  been  a  single  fight  between 
the  French  and  the  Arabs,  where  Abd- 
el-Kader,  like  the  Arabian  phoonix,  has 
not  fallen  with  his  cavalry  upon  the  in- 
vaders of  his  country:  and  the  Moid' 
teur  Umversel  of  7th  August,  1842, 
announcing  a  great  check  that  General 
Cbwigreiiior  has  lately  met  with  in 


Algeria,  ascribes  it  to  the  unexpected 
and  powerful  attack  of  the  ex-emir  of 
Mascara,  at  the  head  of  the  Arabian 
cavalry,  adding  that  this  time  Abd-el- 
Rader  had  returned  into  the  desert 
towards  Morocco:  and  General  Bou- 
gaud,  in  his  official  report  of  the  ope- 
rations of  the  army  imder  his  com- 
mand, dated  the  17th  September,  1842, 
assures  the  minister  of  war  that  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  ex-emir  had 
been  entirely  annihilated,  and  that  all 
the  Arabian  chiefs  had  at  last  aban- 
doned him.  Notwithstanding  this  de- 
claration, on  the  22nd  of  December, 
1842,  Abd-el-Kader,  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  cavalry,  and  supported  by 
many  Arabian  chiefs,  again  entered  into 
the  French  possessions,  suddenly  attack- 
ing the  province  of  Miliana,  massacred 
the  mihtary  posts,  and  destroyed  all 
the  habitations  and  farms  of  the  French 
colonists;  and,  after  having  bravely 
defended  himself  from  the  attacks  of 
the  army  under  Greneral  Changrenier, 
disappeared  from  the  scene  of  battle, 
and  went  to  foment  amongst  the  Arabs 
of  the  desert  their  natural  hostility 
against  the  invaders.  Thus  we  find 
that  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1 848, 
many  tribes,  which  had  submitted  to  tiie 
French  yoke,  all  of  a  sudden  have  re- 
volted, and  resumed  warlike  operations 
under  the  command  of  Abd-el-Kader ; 
and  so  alarming  were  their  movements, 
that  General  Bougaud  was  compelled 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  all  his 
forces,  the  garrison  of  Algiers  included, 
in  order  to  check  the  spreading  of  this  in- 
surrection, which  has  again  manifested 
itself  amongst  the  Arabs ;  while  Gene- 
ral Changrenier,  with  the  troops  under 
his  command,  has  advanced  n*om  Mi- 
liana  to  support  the  operations  of  the 
commander-in-chief.  Notwithstanding 
all  these  imposing  and  well-combined 
plans.  General  Sotwaud,  in  his  de- 
spatches of  the  5th  February  last,  an- 
nounces to  the  French  government 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  and  of  the  impractica- 
bility of  the  roads,  he  has  not  been  able 
to  destroy  Abd-el-Kader  and  his  adhe- 
rents ;  but  in  the  meantime,  he  adds, 
that  he  has  severely  punished  the  chiefs 
of  those  tribes  who  had  embraced  the 
cause  of  the  ex-emir,  and  that,  as  soon 
as  the  season  will  permit,  he  will  put 
an  end  to  the  war  in  northern  Africa. 
However,  the  MonUeur  Umversel  of 
the  8rd  of  April  instantf  publishes  a 
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report  of  General  Bougaud  to  the 
minister-at-wari  by  which  it  appears, 
that  on  the  14th  February  last  the 
French  division  under  the  command 
of  General  Bar,  which,  according  to 
the  plan  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
was  advancing  towards  the  revolted 
Arabian  trib^,  was  so  suddenly  and 
bravely  attacked  by  the  Arabs  under 
the  command  of  Abd-el-Kader,  that 
it  was  not  only  defeated,  but  compelled 
to  fall  back  in  great  confusion  into 
Algeria;  and  this  unexpected  check 
has  so  much  deranged  the  military 
Operations  of  the  French,  that  Gene- 
ral Bougaud  has  been  obliged  to  alter 
the  plans  he  had  formed  for  the  spring 
campaign. 

But  Abd-el-Kader  is  still  at  liberty, 
and  wandering  amongst  his  Arabs :  and 
the  minister  at  war  has  already  de« 
manded  one  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  for  the  service  of  the  army 
employed  in  Algeria  in  1843;  and  this 
exorbitant  sum  does  not  portend  any 
speedy  settlement  of  the  Guerilla  war- 
fare which  is  raging  between  the  French 
and  the  Arabs. 

In  a  country  like  northern  Afriea» 
and  with  a  spirit  like  that  of  the  Ara- 
bian chief,  it  is  difficult  to  foretel  the 
result  of  this  contest.  The  power  of 
France  may  prolong  the  war  until  his 
energies  are  exhausted ;  but,  however 
that  may  be,  he  has  alreadv  done 
enough  to  deserve  to  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  as  a  man  who, 
bom  and  bred  in  a  barbarous  coun- 
try, and  in  the  midst  of  ignorant 
and  savage  tribes,  has  bv  his  own  ex- 
ertions greatly  improved  hu  natural 
abilities ;  and,  through  his  unremitting 
efforts,  good  example,  and  enduring 


perseverance^  has  already  effected  a 
wonderful  revolution  in  his  coun- 
try— having  introduced  civilization 
and  financial  and  commercial  organisa- 
tion into  his  dominions,  and  military 
discipline  and  habits  amongst  his  sol- 
diers and  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
desert. 

Abd-el-Kader  is  a  man  of  delicate 
health.  His  person  is  below  the 
middle  size,  his  complexion  pale, 
and  his  eyes  rather  thoughtful  and 
melancholy.  He  is  naturally  a  man 
of  few  words,  but  when  engaged  in 
conversation  he  is  full  of  animation 
and  brilliant  imagination.  By  a  strange 
peculiarity  amongst  his  countrymen, 
ne  has  had  but  one  wife,  the  daiilghter 
of  his  paternal  uncle,  whom  be  married 
when  ne  became  emir  of  Mascara,  and 
with  whom  he  has  always  lived  in  per* 
feet  conjugal  harmony  during  both 
his  prosperity  and  adversitr.  When 
he  IS  not  in  the  field  of  battle^  his 
manner  of  living  is  both  simp&e  and 
laborious.  During  his  greatness^  every 
morning  at  six  o*clock  he  attended 
the  hall  of  audience,  where  a  ra^t 
number  of  his  subjects  daily  resorted, 
in  order  to  obtain  Us  adviee  and  de- 
cision on  any  subject  that  conccTDrd 
their  welfare.  At  twelve  o*dock  he 
retired  into  his  private  cabinet,  and 
there  remained  until  threes  attcodm« 
to  his  own  affairs,  and  to  the  de^ntch 
of  public  business.  At  six  o'doek, 
r.  u.,he  regularly  attended  the  moeqtK, 
where,  every  Friday,  to  fulfil  hb  duti 
as  a  Marabout,  he  read  the  prayerv 
and  explained  the  Koran  to  the  con- 
gregation. Thus,  the  emir  of  Mascara 
became  daily  more  popular  vmam^t 
his  countrymen. 
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Is  tbif  a  fiction?     Are  the  beiofft  heret 
Formi  dwellinff  onlj  In  the  Artut't  mind ; 
Creations  of  the  thought^  which  disa^peart 
Leaving  their  haunting  memories  behindr— 
Are  they  not  rather  each  as  we  maj  find 
Daily  around  us  on  life's  toilsome  way» 
And  pass  unnoticed,  made  br  custom  blindr« 
Till  Uenius  brings  them  uniiemeath  its  sway. 
And  with  the  fire  of  Heaven  thus  maJces  immortall^lay  I 

It  is  not  fancy.*sorrow-strtcken  child, 
Too  much  sad  truth  is  in  thy  wistful  glance  { 
Methinks  Tve  seen  thee  when  thy  young  lip  smiledf 
And  Joy  was  in  thy  heamlny  oountenanoe  .. 
Those  eyes  that  look  so  tinudly  ■skanoei 
Have  they  not  mirrored  baek»  in  in&nt  glee^ 
Thy  sire's  fond  glanoesy  when  he  loved  to  daaoa        ^ 
Thr  baby  form  all  lightly  on  his  knee ; 
And  saw  the  budding  hope  of  oomtng  years  in  thee? 

I  feel  thou  wast  th^  father's  favourite. 
The  earliest  ofbmnng  of  no  common  love. 
Such  as  we  fondly  hope  Heaven  may  requite  * 
With  more  than  common  blesnng— -and  he  stroTe 
To  make  kis  worthy  bleesing  from  above^ 
Vainlv  'twould  seem,  if  this  life's  narrow  span 
Could  aught  of  Heaven's  desiffns  eternal  prove — 
But  God's  ways  are  inscrutable  to  man» 
WUch  oft,  alas  1  he  dares  presumptuously  to  scan! 

He  died^perohanoe  he  had  been  one  of  those 
Whose  names  become  as  household  words  to  meo* 
For  his  vounff  heart  was  swelling  with  the  throes 
Of  Gemns— -out  his  story  whereifore  pen  ? 
The  like  hath  often  been,  and  will  again* 
He  hoped— he  trusted :  Disappointment  ramir 
Despondence  followed— want  and  sickness  then- 
Till  the  free  spirit  fled  the  shattered  Arame, 
And  Death  usurped  tne  spoils  which  were  the  right  of  Fame  I 

He  died— and  left  thee  to  a  mother's  care. 
Who  needed  care  herself  as  much  as  thou ; 
Alasl  that  blow  had  driven  her  to  despair. 
But  woman's  love  gave  firmness  to  her  now. 
Thy  helpless  infiui^  would  not  allow 
Her  perishing— and  the  dear  daim  of  one 
As  yet  unborn,  forbade  her  soul  to  bow 
Beneath  astorm,  whose  fbry  but  b^gm, 
Shottld  wreck  full  many  a  hope  ere  Its  rude  oovrse  wu  run. 
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Poor  boy — that  mother  watched  thy  infancy 
With  more  than  mother's  fondnesa^-in  thy  face 
Her  dim  and  tearfal  eye  was  wont  to  see 
The  one  loved  image  nothing  could  erase ; 
And  as  she  held  thee  in  her  close  embrace. 
And  hushed  thy  little  woeti  a  transient  sndle 
Upon  her  features  one  at  times  could  trace. 
As  Hope  would  momently  her  grief  beguile. 
Which  mocks  the  soul  too  oft  with  bright  deceptive  wile. 

Hope  can  no  more  deceive  her  with  its  ray. 
Nor  sorrow  rend  again  her  gentle  breast — 
The  tears  of  Heaven  fall  lightly  on  her  clay. 
And  her  pure  spirit  mingles  with  the  blest : 
Yet  mirth  is  on  thy  lip — ^the  last  she  prest-^ 
Alas !  unconscious  of  the  pang  which  rent 
Her  heart  at  parting  thee,  beloved  the  best. 
Of  all  save  one,  when  the  deep  woes  long  pent 
Within  her  suffering  soul  in  that  last  gasp  found  vent! 

Tboa  ar\  too  young  her  miseries  to  feel. 
Thou  canst  not  feel  thy  own— all  things  are  bright 
To  thy  enohanted  vision,  and  reveal 
Fair  Mncies  robed  in  draperies  of  light. 
Thou  lovest  the  sunbeam,  and  the  purple  night 
Has  starry  wonders  for  thy  gazing  eve ; 
Thou  dreamest  not  that  storms  the  nower  may  bligh 
Shut  oat  the  sunbeam,  and  obscure  the  sky. 
Thou  knowest  not  wherefore  'tis  we  weep  for  those  who  die. 

Oh  1  ohildhood's  heart  is  like  the  budding  vine. 
That  strays  untrained  along  the  garden  gronnd. 
And  recks  not,  so  the  sunbeam  on  it  shine^ 
How  many  a  blooming  thing  may  fiule  around; 
But  when  it  has  expanded,  and  hath  found 
Something  to  cling  to,  wiUi  its  tendrils,  &st. 
Tear  firom  its  grasp  the  treasure  it  hath  bound. 
And  idl  its  freshness  and  its  vigour  past. 
It  droops  and  dies  away,  as  smote  by  Autunm's  blast. 

Yes!  manhood  brings  the  power  to  deeply  ftel. 
And  all  deep  feeling  soon  consumes  the  heart, 
Outworn  by  Passions  which  it  must  conoeal. 
Till  blighted  past  the  aid  of  human  art* 
Living  not  in  itself,  but  grown  a  part 
Of  outers'  being,  and  to  doable  woe 
Thus  doomed,  and  pointing  for  itself  the  dart* 
Bat  grief  is  man's  best  heritage  below. 
As  all  who've  known  the  thoughts  that  spring  from  sorrov 

This  thoa  hast  yet  to  learn,  uDeonscioas  boy : 
But  time  will  teach  the  lesson — harsh  and  oold ; 
Making  too  palpable  the  dark  alloy 
Which  youth's  bright  alchemy  would  torn  to  gold* 
And  yet,  I  feel  thou  hast  a  spirit  bold 
To  wrestle  with  thy  &te ;  and  m  thine  cye^ 
Spite  of  ita  downcast  shyness,  I  behold 
A  flvaot  prophetic  of  aspirioga  higl^ 
And  bormng  thoughts  which  shall  not  all  unspoken  die. 
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AIm  !  unlike  the  drooping  flower  beside  thee^ 
That  bendi  beneath  stern  fortune's  icy  bUst ; 
Though  with  a  sister's  love  she  strives  to  guide  thee 
Safe  Uirouffh  the  perils  round  thy  pathway  cast. 
Her  thought  too  vividly  recalls  the  past. 
And  all  that  made  it  happy;  and  too  well 
With  the  dark  present  can  its  dreams  contrast ; 
For  her  the  wand  of  Hope  hath  lost  its  spell. 
Nor  can  its  magic  more  her  bitter  sorrows  quelL 

Well  may  she  droop— condemned  a  world  to  roam. 
In  which  the  friendJees  seldom  find  a  friend ; 
Perchance  yon  guide-post  pointed  to  the  home. 
Where,  o*er  her  sleep,  fond  looks  used  once  to  bend. 
And  towards  it  now,  with  gladsome  steo  amy  wend 
Old  playmates,  as  they  near  their  cheerrul  cot. 
Who  hail  the  siffn  that  points  their  journey's  end. 
At  hand,  while  desolate,  she  leAves  the  spot. 
Which  once  possessed  for  her,  what  now  the  world  haa  not ! 

And  whither  will  she  turn?     It  recks  not  much. 
No  smile  shall  greet  her  on  her  lonely  way, 
Save  his  whose  smiles  but  add  a  deeper  touch 
Of  Sorrow,  to  the  woes  that  on  her  prey. 
She  knows  that  care  must  quickly  cloud  their  ray ; 
For  grief  has  given  her  foresight,  and  her  eye 
Sees  in  the  dreary  future  many  a  day 
Of  want  and  misery,  which  sliall  sorely  try 
His  boyish  heart,  nor  leave  its  tearful  fount  long  dry ! 

And  will  none  heed  her  story  of  distress  ? 
Alas!  she  sj>eaks  it  not.     Her  featm'ee  pale. 
Her  shrinlung  attitude,  her  &ded  dress 
Remnants  of  better  days— must  tell  her  tale. 
However  rudely  Poverty  assail 
Her  heart,  she  cannot  learn  the  benar's  tone. 
And  oft  her  silent  eloouenoe  must  fail 
To  win  compassion,  wnere  the  studied  moan] 
Of  well>feigned  want  may  gain  a  mite  from  wealth  o'ergrown. 

Yet  silence  veils  all  feelings  deep  and  strong. 
Perchance  because  the  tongue  wants  power  to  lend 
Them  utterance,  and  the  heart  resents  the  wrong 
Of  speaking  them  in  part,  nor  will  descend 
With  words  inadequate  such  thoughts  to  blend ; 
And  thus  thev  rest  unspoken — and  the  heart, 
StruflglinK  with  its  emotions  to  the  end, 
BreaJcs  with  its  secret,  scorning  to  impart 
Aught,  since  to  tell  the  whole  exceeds  expression  s  art 

Though,  someUmes,  it  will  seek  to  breathe  b  song^ 
Its  inarticulate  throbbings — deeming  well 
That  for  all  passionate  souls,  there  doth  beloQg 
To  melody  a  strange  and  mighty  spell ; 
A  power  which  in  mere  language  ooth  not  dwell. 
That  the  heart's  secret  impulses  obey. 
Though  whence  the  power  arise,  we  cannot  tell: 
But  i«ad  the  Poet's  mightiest  verse  and  say 
Doth  it  not  waken  thoughts  far  deeper  than  his  lay  ? 
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But  why  tlius  wander? — thy  inoploriDg  mien 
Might  well  in  truth  my  straying  thoughts  recall 
I  would  thy  gentle  face  I  had  not  seenj 
For  I,  alas  I  can  yield  thee  solace  smalU 
And  I  too  well  foresee  what  must  befall 
In  this  cold  worlds  thy  weak  defenceless  form. 
Fair  sterner  hearts  than  thine  it  might  apj^a). 
To  meet  the  brunt  of  that  relentless  stormy 
Bare  to  whose  icy  blast  thou  layest  thy  bosom  warm. 

Yet  go  I  though  sorrow  shade  thy  girlish  browj 
Shame  shall  not  darken  it— nor  sorrow  long. 
'Tis  all  too  fair  for  rugged  age  to  plough 
His  furrows  on — and  thon,  to  bear  the  wrong 
The  weak  on  Earth  must  suffer  from  the  strong. 
This  'tis  not  in  thy  Destiny  to  brare. 
No — happier  thou — the  lark  shall  wake  bis  song 
And  the  first  flowers  of  early  Spring  shall  wave 
Their  bright  and  delicate  leaves  above  thy  liumble  grave. 

Haply — it  may  be  after  manv  years. 
And  sterner  struggles,  keeping  Fate  at  bay— - 
A  brother's  eye  shall  water,  with  its  tears 
The  sod  that  greenly  wraps  thy  cherished  clay. 
And  thoughts  may  steal  across  him  of  to-day. 
And  feeling's  long-sealed  fount  o'erflow  again; 
But,  of  the  future  more  I  may  not  say, 
Shadowing  forth  idle  phantoms  of  the  brain. 
And  weaving  webs  of  thought,  it  may  be  all  in  vain. 

And  yet  not  all  in  vain— for  to  the  mind 
Thoughts  are  realities,  and  fictions  ^ings 
That  have  enduring  forms ;  and  oft  we  And 
The  soul  around  such  phantoms  closer  clings. 
Than  to  what  men  call  real — and  its  wings 
Refuse  to  bear  it  earthward — and  perchance 
When  seeming  thus  to  dream,  it  only  flings 
Its  mortal  veu  aside,  and  in  its  trance 
A  fairer  world  reveab  strange  beauties  to  its  glance. 

M.  J.  B. 
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LAURA       W  I  L  L  O  V  G   n  B  Y. 


•V  Tut  roMmuT  PAivm. 


Amongst  the  numerous  loose  sketches 
which  have  found  their  way  into  niY 
portfolio,  there  is  one,  which,  though 
in  no  way  remarkable  in  itse]f»  I  can 
never  look  upon  without  a  feeling  of 
nelanchoW.  It  is  not  my  own  work, 
hot  was  given  to  me  many  years  ago 
bv  an  old  painter,  under  whom  I  stu- 
died for  some  months  previous  to 
entering  on  my  own  professional  ca- 
reer. It  is  the  design  for  a  half- 
length  female  portrait,  and  represents 
a  lady  seated  under  a  spreadmg-tree» 
the  head  of  a  magnificent  setter-dog 
resting  on  her  lap.  The  lady's  face 
is  rather  pretty,  and  very  youthful ; 
and  the  artist  has  thrown  a  careless 
grace  into  the  attitude,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  innocent  happiness  into  the 
clear  blue  eyes,  that  make  it  very  life- 
like. Still,  it  is  merelv  a  sketch,  and 
the  face  has  plenty  of  prototypes  in 
every  ball-room  and  boarding-school. 
But  there  is  a  historv  attached  to  the 
original  of  that  sketch — a  strange,  sad 
history,  which  invests  it  with  a  tearful 
interest.      He  from  whose  pencil  it 

Sroceeded,  knew  the  actors  in  that 
ire  tragedv  well ;  and  though  years 
bad  elapsed  since  its  terrible  consum- 
mation, he  ever  spoke  of  it  with  the 
shuddermg  horror  with  which  he 
might  have  related  an  occurrence  of 
yesterday.  So  oAcn,  indeed,  did  he 
allude  to  it,  that  it  seems  to  me  as  if 
I  had  myself  known  the  parties  con- 
cerned; and  if,  in  rehearsing  its 
events,  I  speak  'as  if  they  had  taken 
place  under  my  own  observation,  it 
will  only  prove  what  a  vivid  impree- 
siop  has  been  made  on  my  mind  and 
memory  by  their  very  reciuL 

•  •  a  •  • 

There  was  never  a  marriage  thai 
gave  more  satisfaction  to  the  friends 
of  the  principal  parties,  than  that  of 
Stephen  Wilfoogkiby,  of  Willoughby 
Manor,  to  Laura,  third  daughter  of 
Sir  Edward  Thomhill.  To  the 
bridegroom's  immediate  relatives,  a 
widowed  mother  and  two  maiden 
aonts,  it  was  gratifyiiy  that  the  only 
•cion  of  their  iiouse  should  marry-.- 
particularly  gratifying  m  hu  case. 
forrariooBrMsoDS.  u  the  first  placet 


he  was  already  on  the  shady  side  of 
thirty,  and  becoming  so  deeply  tinged 
with  old  bachelorly  fastidiousness,  &at 
it  seemed  doubtful  if  ho  would  ever 
marry  at  all.  Secondly,  the  bride, 
though  portionless,  was  of  good 
family,  tolerably  pretty,  and  reported 
very  amieble;  and  your  fastidious 
people,  when  they  do  marry,  not  un- 
frequently  form  alliances,  more  extra- 
ordinary than  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of 
their  affectionate  relatives.  Lastly, 
his  wife  would  probably  act  as  a  check 
on  a  somewhat  erratic  duposition, 
which  prompted  him  to  spend  much 
of  his  time  in  foreign  travel,  which 
his  mother,  mho  doated  on  her  son, 
exceedingly  disapproved  of. 

On  the  part  of  the  lady's  family, 
there  were  even  more  cogent  reasons 
for  being  well  satisfied.  Sir  Edward 
Thomhill  had  a  hopeful  family  of 
four  daughters  and  two  extravagant 
sons,  no  small  incumbrances  on  an 
already  embarrassed  estate.  Laura, 
though  rather  pretty,  was  by  no  means 
so  beautiful  as  her  sisters.  Lady 
Thomhill  observed,  that  the  others 
were  sure  to  make  good  matches  some 
day,  but  Laura's  was  considered  a 
very  doubtful  case.  Then  she  was  a 
giddy  girl,  according  to  the  report  of 
nor  mamma  and  the  governess ;  and 
it  was  delightful  to  have  her  placed 
early  under  th«  protection  of  so  steady 
and  sensible  a  man  as  Mr.  Willoughby 
was  esteemed  to  be.  He  had  met  her 
in  some  of  his  wanderings  at  the 
house  of  a  mutual  fnend,  where  she 
had  been  permitted  to  spend  a  week, 
untrammelled  by  her  governess  or  her 
elder  sisters.  He  had  been  stmck  by 
her  simplicity,  her  prettiness,  her  un- 
affected gaiety :  in  fact,  he  had  ftUen 
in  love  with  her,  without  very  well 
knowing  why  or  wherefore :  had  fol- 
lowed her  home— been  most  hospita- 
bly received— proposed  for  her — and 
married  her — all  within  three  months 
afVer  theur  first  interview  1  To  the 
bride  of  seventeen,  it  seemed  that  she 
was  under  the  enchantment  of  a 
dream,  when  she  found  herself  in  all 
the  glories  of  a  lllao  satin  pelisse,  hat 
and  featbecst  and  a  Bmasela  veil*. 
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rolling  northwards  as  fast  as  four 
horses  could  carry  her,  on  her  way  to 
the  Lakes,  "whither,"  as  the  news- 
papers formally  announced,  **  the 
happy  pair  had  proceeded  to  spend  the 
honeymoon." 

The  **  happy  pair**  were  really  very 
happy,  though  the  springs  of  their 
felicity  were  somewhat  different. 
Willoughby's  love  was  mingled  with 
the  proud  satisfaction  of  feeling  he 
had  won  something  of  a  prize,  for  such 
he  considered  the  young  and  unso- 
phisticated creature  whom  he  had  that 
morning  made  his  own.  He  was 
framing  to  himself  a  thousand  schemes 
for  their  future  manner  of  life,  and  he 
was  imagining  all  the  secret  good 
qualities  and  faculties  which  were  yet 
to  imfold  in  his  Laura's  character, 
under  his  own  fostering  care.  She 
was  to  become  a  perfect  pattern  of  a 
wife  in  his  hands.  He  supposed,  because 
her  manners  were  artless,  and  different 
irom  those  of  the  artificial  society  in 
which  he  had  heretofore  mixed,  that 
he  had  found  a  model  of  purity,  in- 
nocence, and  simplicity,  which  yet, 
with  judicious  training,  would  expand 
into  an  admirable  woman.  He  had 
talked  to  her  sometimes  on  his  fa- 
vourite themes  of  poetry,  of  philoso- 
phy, of  science;  and  because  her 
sweet  blue  eyes  had  looked  up  won- 
deringly  in  his  face,  he  thought  their 
glance  bespoke  silent  admiration ; 
and  because  she  had  assented  to  all  his 
opinions,  and  disapproved  of  all  he 
differed  from,  he  fancied  that  he  be- 
held the  workings  of  a  superior  mind, 
just  opening  to  a  consciousness  of  its 
powers,  awakening,  as  it  were,  from 
the  sleep  of  its  childhood.  He  had 
always  wished  to  marry,  but  hb  mor- 
bid fastidiousness  had  hitherto  stood 
in  his  way.  He  had  flirted,  and  sen- 
timeptalized,  and  half-loved,  amongst 
the  beautiful,  the  proud,  the  gifted : 
but  ever  and  anon,  some  revealing  of 
petty  vanity,  or  undue  haughtiness, 
or  mortal  weakness,  had  scared  away 
his  affection  just  as  it  was  about  to 
settle ;  and  year  after  year  his  quest 
seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  hope- 
less. Therefore,  when  Laura  Thorn- 
hill  appeared,  and  his  hasty  decision 
was  made,  it  was  a  relief  to  feel  that 
be  was  committed  beyond  the  power 
of  retraction,  and  that  his  wanaering 
mind  must  now  abide  by  its  choice. 

Laura  was  perhaps  even  happier  in 


her  own  way,  though  her  thoughts 
were  very  differently  employed.  Too 
childish  to  understand  the  solemn  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  wife,  too  ignorant 
to  perceive  how  far  her  future  happi- 
ness was  in  her  own  power,  she  felt  a 
eirlish  exultation  in  the  mere  fact  of 
being  a  bride.  She  was  naturally  too 
good-natured  to  experience  any  thing 
like  malicious  triumph  in  the  idea  of 
being  married,  and  married  well,  be- 
fore either  of  the  beautiful  elder  sisters 
whose  whole  souls  and  schemes  during 
the  last  five  or  six  years  had  been 
directed  towards  the  attainment  of  a 
similar  object ;  but  still  it  was  a  plea- 
sant feeling  that  she  could  not  now 
be  leftonaand;  that  she,  on  whom 
her  mother  had  least  speculated — who 
had  been  daily  reproved  for  awkward- 
ness, and  always  dressed  in  a  far  less 
expensive  style  than  the  belles  of  the 
family — should  have  escaped  the  long 
lectures  on  mismanagement  and  im- 
prudence, so  often  delivered  even  to 
her  more  attractive  sisters,  and  which 
in  her  case  she  felt  would  have  been 
ten  times  more  severe.  They,  the 
fair  Alicia  and  Juliana,  were  tall, 
finely-formed  girls,  with  rich  masses 
of  cnesnut  brown  hair,  chiselled  fea- 
tures, and  manners  polished  to  the 
very  last  gloss  of  perfection.  She 
was  a  small,  slieht  creature,  with  a 
delicately  fair  skin,  it  is  true,  and  a 
pair  of  very  pretty  blue  eyes,  but 
without  any  regularity  of  feature; 
with  a  nose  that  was  neither  Grecian, 
nor  Roman,  nor  aquiline ;  with  teeth 
which,  though  white,  were  far  f^om 
even,  and  with  hair  which,  inclining 
to  red,  could  scarcely,  by  the  ut- 
most stretch  of  charity,  be  denomi- 
nated auburn,  whilst  it  obstinately  re- 
fused to  be  braided,  or  Madotmed,  or 
smoothed  into  any  fashionable  form 
whatsoever.  A  most  hopeless  subject 
had  mamma  always  considered  her: 
and  to  be  away  from  sighs  over  her  de- 
ficiencies, and  reproaches  for  her  un- 
formed manners ;  to  have  risen  at  once 
from  the  giggling  insignificance  of  a 
mere  school-girl,  to  the  dignity  of  a 
wedded  wife ;  to  wear  what  she  pleased ; 
to  have  a  maid  of  her  own  whom  no- 
body dared  call  away  in  the  midst  of 
her  toilette ;  and  to  be  coveted  and 
looked  up  to  as  the  future  chaperooe 
of  sisters  and  cousins  amongst  whom 
she  had  hitherto  been  nobody — oh  I 
it  was  too  much  happiness,  and  she 
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sate  sobbing  beside  ber  busband  in  a 
transport  of  deligbt  too  great  for  ut- 
terance. How  little  was  Willougbby 
aware  of  tbe  tbougbts  that  were  pass- 
ing in  bright  confusion  through  her 
mind  I  What  rare  sensibility  did  he 
give  her  credit  for !  what  deep  home 
affections!  what  feminine  delicacy! 
If  he  had  loved  her  before  their  roar- 
riage>  he  was  disposed  to  worship  her 
now. 

The  honeymoon  was  over,  passed 
as  honeymoons  frequently  are>  much 
rapture  at  first,  a  great  deal  of  sight- 
seeing, and  during  the  last  week  an 
unacknowledged  sense  of  weariness, 
and  an  increasing,  though  secret,  long- 
ing to  be  at  home  and  amongst  fiends 
again.      Mr.   and   Mrs.    Willougbby 
were  to  make  the  manor-house  their 
residence  until  the  commencement  of 
the  London  season,  and  thither  they 
repaired.  Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Thorn- 
hill,  with  their  two  elder  daughters^ 
and  the  usual  members  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
lougbby's  family  beinff  there  to  receive 
them :  a  succession  of  visiting,  and  the 
reception  of  a  great  deal  of  company, 
occupied  them  fully  for  some  weeks  ; 
and  during  that  time  Willougbby  was 
really  surprised  at  the  rapid  improve- 
ment which  appeared  to  be  taking 
place  in  his  wife.     She  looked  prettier 
than  he  had  ever  hoped  she  would; 
her  manners  became  more  womanly 
and  fashionable,  and  her  gay,  good 
humour  made  ber  the  life  of  their 
circle.     Willougbby  grew  prouder  of 
her  as  he  saw  her  admired  by  others, 
and  a  thousand  times  did  he  congra- 
tulate himself  on  the  taste  and  pene- 
tration which  had   enabled  him   to 
choose  a  wife  se  wiselv.     What  de- 
light he  promised  himself  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  her  mind  when  their  do- 
meitie  life  should  really  begin.     Alas ! 
be  saw  but  the  surface.     He  did  not 
perceive  that  Laura  was  merely  im- 
proved in   outward  circumstances^ 
that  handsome  dresses  and  glittering 
ornaments  set  off  her  face  and  figure 
— ^that  prosperitv  and  the  gaiety  in 
which  they  lived  kept  ber  in  perpetual 
good  humour — and  that  heir  manners 
had  merely  caught  a  reflection  from 
those  of  the  persons  around  her.     He 
had  yet  to  find  out  how  completely 
Tanity  was  establishing  its  empire  in 
her  soul,  and  that  her  light  and  un- 
impressible  mind  remuned  as  vacant 
as  ever.    She  voas  hi^pyt  but  he  was 


not  the  mainspring  of  her  happiness. 
He  was  already  second  in  her  affections 
to  the  toys  with  which  he  had  sur- 
rounded her.  The  party  assembled 
at  Willougbby  Manor  at  length  dis- 
persed, and  the  master  and  mistress 
of  the  mansion  were  left  to  themselves. 
Willougbby  had  looked  forward  to 
this  season  of  quietness  as  the  time 
when  he  should  taste  the  first  draught 
of  real  domestic  happiness,  and  enjoy 
without  interruption  the  society  of  his 
beloved  Laura.  It  did  not  take  long 
to  destroy  the  illusion  he  had  so  fondly 
cherished.  Laura  was  no  longer  uni- 
formly cheerful.  She  had  fits  of 
nerves  and  vapours  which  had  not 
entered  into  his  calculations.  She 
was  not  always  ready  to  walk  or  read 
with  him  when  he  wished  it ;  indeed 
the  very  sight  of  a  book  was  often 
sufficient  to  give  her  a  headache.  For 
conversation,  when  carried  beyond  the 
merest  gossip,  he  soon  found  she  had 
no  relish ;  and  he  could  not  teach  her 
his  favourite  game  of  chess,  no,  not 
even  the  moves.  Before  six  weeks  of 
their  seclusion  had  gone  by,  the  whole 
truth  had  become  plain  to  him :  he 
had  married  a  pretty  doll,  whilst  he 
hoped  he  was  securing  an  intelligent 
companion  ;  he  had  united  himself  to 
a  mere  girl,  who  had  neither  depth  of 
feeling,  superiority  of  intellect,  or 
strength  of  character. 

Bitter  was  his  disappointment,  and 
rendered  ten  times  more  severe  by  the 
secret  consciousness  that  he  had  been 
his  own  deceiver.  He  had  mistaken 
Laura's  natural  buoyancy  of  spirit  for 
the  sparkling  on  the  surface  of  an  in- 
exhaustible mine  of  wit  and  imagina- 
tion. He  had  supposed  that  the  atten- 
tion with  which  she  had  listened  when 
he  spoke  on  subjects  beyond  the  reach 
of  her  comprehension,  proceeded  from 
a  real  wish  to  be  instructed.  He  was 
not  aware  that  from  the  day  of  his  first 
visit  at  the  ThombtUs,  Laura  had  been 
taught  to  look  on  him  as  a  prize  which 
it  was  her  bounden  duty  to  secure  if 
possible,  and  that  she  had  been  desired 
not  to  contradict  him  on  any  point, 
but  to  pay  tbe  utmost  deference  to 
every  opinion  he  expressed.  This  was 
all  easy  enough.  Laura  had  no  par- 
ticular opinion  on  any  subject  of  higher 
importance  than  the  colour  of  a  rib- 
bon, or  the  fashion  of  a  gown,  and 
these  then  seemed  matters  below 
Mr.   Willoughby's  notice.     But   he 
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now  founds  to  his  cost>  that  the  gentle 
listener^  who  looked  approbation  of 
every  sentence  be  uttered  before  their 
union*  could  be  as  obstinate  as  any  one 
in  upholding  her  own  opinion  when 
he  ventured  to  interfere  in  any  trifling 
matter  within  the  sphere  of  her  own 
personal  concerns. 

Nothing  annoyed  Willoughby  more 
than  her  pertinacity  on  these  occasions, 
and  he  was  angi*y  with  himself  for 
being  annoyed,  for  of  what  real  conse- 
quence could  it  be  to  him  whether 
Laura  wore  white  or  blue,  or  whether 
her  album  was  bound  in  purple  silk 
or  crimson  morocco  ? — of  none  in  the 
world,  and  yet  he  hated  to  be  contra- 
dicted, and,  he  argued  within  himself, 
it  did  matter  that  she  should  yield 
obedience  to  his  wishes  in  small  things 
as  well  as  great.  In  fact,  before  four 
months  of  their  married  life  had  past, 
Laura  looked  on  Willoughby  as  almost 
a  tyrant,  and  he  set  her  down  as  little 
better  than  a  stubborn  simpleton* 
Still  there  was  a  lingering  feehng  on 
the  part  of  both  which  confined  the 
evidences  of  their  anger  to  the  kindling 
eye,  the  flushing  cheek,  and  a  con- 
strained politeness  of  speech,  whilst 
each  clung  vehemently  to  their  own 
view  of  the  matter  in  dispute,  what- 
ever it  might  be.  But  one  day  thev 
quarrelled  outright,  and  poor  Wil- 
loughby had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  lady  in  a  violent  passion.  It  was 
merely  the  rage  of  a  child,  ending  in  a 
flood  of  tears  and  sobs,  and  a  few  hours' 
sulkiness;  had  it  partaken  of  the  grand 
and  terrible  order  of  passion  he  would 
probably  have  respected  her  more. 
But  luckily  the  storm  had  arisen  only 
two  days  before  they  were  to  set  out 
for  London,  a  circumstance  which  was 
highly  favourable  to  its  early  clearing 
up,  inasmuch  as  the  expected  journey 
occupied  the  foremost  place  in  Lauras 
thoughts  and  wishes.  The  day  after 
the  quarrel  there  was  no  trace  of  its 
existence  in  the  blue  eves  and  dimpled 
cheeks  of  the  youthful  wife ;  she  did 
not  even  seem  to  think  that  a  formal 
reconciliation  was  required,  nor  did 
she  love  Willoughby  ^ne  whit  the 
more  or  less  on  account  of  it.  Her  fa- 
ther and  mother  quarrelled  sometimes, 
and  so  did  many  of  their  friends,  and 
she  seemed  to  consider  it  in  the  li^ht 
of  an  inevitable  drcumstance,  which 
had  to  be  gone  through  like  any  other 
lomestic  ooly. 


Willoughby  did  not  so  easily  forget 
it ;  he  felt  as  if  the  last  vestige  of  his 
happiness  were  melting  away  before 
his  eyes,  and  in  his  jaundiced  view  of 
the  case  his  wife  seemed  a  being  alike 
devoid  of  any  sense  of  duty  or  tender- 
ness of  feeling.  He  sate  listening  to 
her  frivolous  tattle  as  to  what  they 
should  first  do  when  they  reached 
town,  and  whom  they  should  visit,  and 
whether  they  should  be  asked  to  Lady 
L.*s  or  Lady  D.*s,  and  what  she  should 
wear  on  those  important  occasions, 
until  he  was  nearly  mad  with  impa- 
tience and  vexation. 

Had  Mr.  Willoughby  been  rtolUf 
judicious,  he  might  yet,  by  a  prudent 
course  of  conduct,  nave  left  himself 
little  to  regret  in  his  marriage. 
Though  he  had  failed  in  obtaining  an 
intellectual  wife,  he  might,  n^hapei  have 
moulded  a  tolerably  amahU  one  out 
of  the  young  and  wavward  creature  to 
whom  he  had  united  himself.  Lanra 
belonged  to  that  class  of  women  who 
may  be  pretty  well  managed  by  a  kind 
though  firm  treatment,  out  who  are 
roused  into  open  rebellion  by  any  thiuig 
like  harshness,  or  the  appearance  or 
contempt  for  the  inferiority  of  th^ir 
understandinffs.  Unfortunately^  Mr. 
Willoughby  had  now  acquired  thb 
contempt  for  his  wife's  mental  qualifi- 
cations, and  was  little  disposed  to  con- 
sult either  her  taste  or  judgoieoi  on 
an^  occasion  whatever;  therebr  ex- 
citing in  her  weak  and  ill-regujatcd 
mind  a  feeling  akin  to  tborcm^b 
dislike. 

They  arrived  in  London,  bowvrcr* 
and  the  various  enga^^ements  and  amiB*^ 
ments  which  occupied  their  tima  \efi 
them  little  opportunity    for  priv&te 
bickerings.   Indeed  WiUoqgfaby  begaa 
to  think  in  a  week  or  two  that  Lanrs 
really  was  becoming  less  childish  «&d 
fretful.     She  was  once  more  gmj  and 
f^d-humouredff  and  plaved  ber  Mrt 
m  societf  very  creditably.    She  b*ii 
a  great  mdlity  in  catching  aomethixig 
or  the  manner  and  style  of  eonveraj^ 
tion  of  thoee  with  whom  she  aasooAti^ 
without  appearing  a  downright  oooTi»t. 
and  the  society  into  which  ber  hosbmckd 
introduced  her  was  of  a  very  soMrivr 
kind,  including  not  only  the  noble  mz»  1 
the  wealthy,  but  a  counderabW  ama* 
ber  of  the  gifted  of  the  land.      Shr 
was  making  connderable  pi  t%i  mm  ks. 
her  return  to   WiUooghlv^s  fiiv«Hsr. 
when  he  saw  one  day,  with  aa 
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thrill  of  delight  at  his  hearty  that  she 
was  perusing^  with  apparent  interest, 
a  hook  of  a  very  superior  clajss  to  any 
he  had  hitherto  heen  ahle  to  jnduce 
her  to  read.  He  took  the  hook  from 
her  hand  for  a  moment,  despite  a  faint 
effort  on  her  part  to  retain  it,  and  laid 
the  momentary  flush,  that  crossed  her 
features  as  she  relinquished  it,  to 
the  account  of  the  gratification  she 
must  feel  at  having  her  studies  noticed 
and  approved.  He  did  not  observe 
the  Tiame  inscribed  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the 
volume,  and  even  had  he  done  so,  it  is 
improbable  that  he  would  have  attached 
any  importance  to  the  fact  of  who  the 
owner  of  the  book  might  chance  to  be. 
Mrs.  Willoughby  did  not  stand  on 
the  very  highest  step  of  the  ladder  of 
fashion.  There  were  many  young 
married  belles  more  courted,  more 
copied,  more  admired  than  she — but 
she  had  flatterers  enough  to  keep  up 
a  perpetual  flutter  of  vanity  in  her 
mind,  and  sufficient  taste  and  tact  to 
dress  becomingly,  and  make  herself 
most  agreeable.  Her  house  was  an 
extremely  pleasant  one  to  visit.  There 
you  were  sure  to  meet  somebody  worth 
meeting,  or  hear  something  worth 
hearing ;  and  while  her  parties  were 
free  from  the  pedantic  solemnity  of 
mere  literary  reunionst  or  the  cold 
inanity  of  extreme  exclusiveness,  they 
were  sufficiently  refined  and  intellec- 
tual. Though  Willoughby  was  not 
in  parliament  himself,  he  took  a  deep 
and  earnest  interest  in  the  politics  of 
the  time,  and  delighted  to  number 
amongst  his  companions  those  whose 
position  permitted  them  to  take  an 
active  part  in  them.  Though  not  the 
most  distinguished  of  this  class  of  his 
friends,  perhaps  the  one  who  was  per- 
sonally most  endeared  to  him,  was 
Horace  Selby — ^they  had  been  school- 
fellows and  friends  in  their  boyhoodi 
and  fellow-travellers  during  their  flrst 
foreign  tour.  On  their  return  to 
England,  circumstances  had  separated 
them,  but  they  had  maintiuned  an  oc- 
casional correspondence,  and  it  gave 
them  both  sincere  pleasure  to  renew 
their  friendly  intercourse  in  town. 
Willoughby  thought  he  had  never  seen 
any  one  so  much  changed  for  the 
better,  as  his  friend.  From  a  clever, 
but  dreamv,  and  somewhat  indolent 
youth,  he  had  sprung  into  a  thinking 
and  active  man;  not,  indeed,  the 
leader  of  hb  party,  but  one  of  its  best 


supporters,  abold  and  eloquent  speaker, 
an  able  and  polished  writer.  It  was 
strange  that  he  could  command  so 
many  hours  in  each  day  for  walking 
and  talking  with  Willoughby,  and  for 
lingering  in  his  wife's  boudoir.  It  is 
true,  Willoughby  was  scarcely  aware 
of  the  extent  of  these  latter  lingerings. 
They  were  daily,  thev  were  prolonged — 
and  yet,  not  more  than  twice  or  thrice 
a  week,  did  Mrs.  Willoughby  say,  with 
a  careless  air — ''  Oh,  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten that  Mr.  Horace  Selby  called 
on  me  this  morning." 

"  Called  this  morning  I"  And  he 
had  been  sitting  at  her  work-table  for 
hours,  long  before  any  other  visitor 
could  venture  to  appear,  talking  with 
such  magic  power  as  belonged  to 
him  alone — speaking  of  common-place 
things,  things  within  the  compass  of 
her  very  moderate  capacity — yet,  in- 
vesting  every  thing  he  touched  upon 
with  a  light  and  poetrv  it  had  never 
worn  before,  and  graaually  uplifting 
that  unstable  mind  of  hers,  by  the  very 
strength  of  his  own,  to  something  like 
thought  and  imagination  I  She  would 
sit  listening  to  his  description  of  some 
foreign  scene,  or  some  new  achieve- 
ment in  art  or  science,  till  her  embroi- 
dery would  lie  idly  on  her  knee,  and 
her  clear  blue  eyes  would  be  fixed  on 
his  eloquent  face,  (for  every  feature  of 
Horace  Selby's  face  teas  eloquent,) 
until  their  glance  met  his.  Then  the 
swift  blush  would  suffuse  her  counte- 
nance, as  she  hurriedly  resumed  her 
emplovment — and  as  Horace  Selby 
looked  upon  her,  he  wondered  in  his 
heart  if  the  most  beautiful  woman  was 
ever  lovelier.  Yes — ^he  too  was  de- 
ceived ;  he,  too,  gave  her  credit  for 
those  mental  qualities,  whereof  she 
possessed  not  one  iota — and  her  infan* 
tine  prettiness,  and  winning  manners, 
were  fast  beguiling  him  of  his  heart 
and  happiness. 

Horace  Selby  was  not  an  unprin- 
cipled man,  or  a  scoundrel,  as  the 
world  goes.  He  would  have  shrunk 
with  horror  from  the  idea  of  harbour- 
ing a  thought  injurious  to  the  honour 
of  his  friend — and  on  his  first  acquain- 
tance with  Latira  Willoughby,  he  had 
not  the  remotest  apprehension  of  the 
possibility  of  danger.  She  seemed  alto- 
gether too  trifling  and  uninformed  to 
interest  him.  But,  one  unlucky  day, 
Selby  called  just  at  the  conclusion  of 
some  dispute  between  Laura  and  her 
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htisbandy  which  had  terminated^  as 
iisualy  in  a  flood  of  tears  from  the 
ladjy  and  an  angry  exit  on  the  part  of 
the  gentleman. 

Laura  was  preparing  to  quit  the 
drawing-room,  just  as  Selbj  entered  by 
an  opposite  door,  and  he  divined  at 
once  that  she  was  in  sorrow,  and  the 
cause  of  that  sorrow.  She  neither 
spoke  nor  bowed,  but  she  turned  to- 
wards him  one  sad  appealing  look,  and 
though  it  was  but  the  vision  of  a  mo* 
ment,  Horace  never  forgot  that  sor- 
rowful face,  so  fair,  and  so  childlike 
in  its  gprief. 

On  the  foundation  of  this  unwonted 
apparition,  he  quickly  formed  a  theory 
of  his  own.  That  Stephen  Willoughby 
and  his  young  wife  did  not  live  happily 
he  had  long  suspected,  and  here  was 
confirmation  of  the  suspicion.  He 
fancied  that  the  fault  must  be  Wil- 
loughby's,  for  he  was  x>ften  moody  and 
gloomy,  even  in  society — whilst  Laura 
was  always  the  same  smiling,  and  appa- 
rently cheerful  being — and  Selby  felt 
much  inclined  to  charge  the  defective 
temper  of  Willoughby  as  the  cause 
of  their  disagreements.  He  saw, 
too,  the  ill-disguised  contempt  with 
which  Willoughby  regarded  his 
wife's  understanding,  and  he  was  dis- 
posed to  believe,  that  her  frivolity 
arose  from  the  want  of  proper  en- 
couragement being  bestowed  on  the 
higher  powers  of  her  mind.  He  pitied 
her — he  wished  he  could  aid  her — 
he  made  her  aware,  ay,  without  a 
word  —  of  the  interest  she  had  ex- 
cited in  him,  and  before  three  months 
had  passed,  Laura  Willoughby  and 
Horace  Selby  were  fiiends.  That 
they  were  hters  was  perhaps  too 
much  to  say;  yet  Horace  could  not 
help  owning  to  himself,  that  Laura 
interested  him  more  than  any  other 
woman  had  ever  done ;  and  Laura  could 
not  forbear  sighing  as  she  contrasted 
his  attentions,  his  indulgence,  and  his 
respectful  deference  to  herself,  with 
the  conduct  of  her  own  husband.  If 
an  uneasy  misgiving  as  to  the  state  of 
his  own  feelings  ever  crossed  Selby's 
mind,  he  quieted  his  conscience  with 
the  idea  that  he  was  going  abroad  in 
a  few  weeks  on  important  business, 
and  that  it  was  scarcely  worth  while 
to  deprive  himself  during  the  short 
time  he  remained  in  town  of  the  so- 
lace of  Mrs.  Willoughby's  society. 
The  h/^  wasf  however  strange  it  may 


seem,  that  so  talented  and  courted  a 
personage  should  have  become  so  en- 
thralled ;  he  had  fallen  madly,  despe- 
rately in  love  with  the  girlish  wife  of 
his  friend,  and  it  was  m  the  teeth  of 
fifty  wise  resolves  that  she  should  never 
be  aware  of  the  passion  she  had  in- 
spired, that  the  truth  burst  forth  in 
ail  its  fktal  radiance  on  the  very  day 
of  his  departure.  Yes,  his  lips  told 
her  in  wild  and  broken  accents,  that 
he  loved  her,  and  wildlv  were  they 
stamped  on  those  that  did  not  resist 
that  pressure,  as  he  clasped  her  to  his 
bosom  in  a  farewell  embrace— so  it 
was  thev  parted.  Well  had  it  been 
if  they  had  never  met  again  I  As 
soon  as  Horace  Selby  had  left  the 
house,  Laura  fled  to  her  dressing- 
room,  locked  the  door,  and  then  sat 
down  and  cried  heartily.  Any  one  to 
have  seen  her  at  that  moment  would 
have  supposed  she  had  just  become 
aware  of  some  tremendous  calamity, 
which  had  crushed  her  happiness  at 
once  and  for  ever.  Far  otherwise 
was  the  fact.  She  was  heartily  sorry 
for  Horace  Selby's  departure,  for  he 
had  amused  and  excited  her ;  nay,  she 
was  now  very  sure  she  loved  him. 
She  felt  also  something  like  shame  for 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  received 
his  unguarded  avowal,  to  which  her 
conscience  told  her  she  had  no  right 
to  listen  for  a  moment.  But  then 
there  was  present  a  gleam  of  secret 
satisfaction,  whose  spring  was  gpratified 
.vanity,  and  she  thought  within  her- 
self, that  if  Horace  did  love  her«  he 
was  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed. 
He  could  not  help  it;  and  now  he 
was  gone,  no  one  would  know  any 
thing  of  the  matter,  and  his  pasnon 
could  injure  no  one  but  himself.  Then 
a  knock  at  the  room  door  caused  her 
to  start,  and  dry  up  her  tears,  and  in 
ten  minutes  more  she  was  in  deep  con- 
sul tation  with  her  maid  and  her  mil- 
liner, and  much  puzzled  by  the  pro- 
blem, whether  primrose  crape,  or  pale 
blue  satin  would  form  the  prettiest 
chapean,  wherein  to  appear  at  a  morn- 
ing fete  champetri.  Dav  alter  day 
brought  its  own  round  of  amusement 
and  occupation,  and  by  degrees,  the 
image  of  Horace  Selby  grew  fainter 
and  fainter  in  her  memory,  until  an 
event  occurred  that  threatened  to  ba- 
nish it  altogether. 

She  became  a  mother — ^the  mother 
of  a  little  girl>  who^  fat  old  phrase 
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'f  brought  its  love  with  it."  Sarelj 
there  is  no  mind  so  light*  no  heart  so 
insensible,  as  not  to  be  in  some  degree 
solemnized  and  elevated,  when  called 
on  to  exercise  that  holiest  affection, 
a  mother's  love.  Even  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby  seemed  inclined  to  forget  her 
finery,  her  fashionable  acquaintance, 
and  all  the  follies  that  had  hitherto 
occupied  her  mind,  and  to  give  her- 
self up^  heart  and  soul,  to  the  nurture 
and  society  of  her  child.  It  was  truly 
a  noble  babe— -uniting  the  delicate 
skin  and  blue  eyes  of  the  mother,  with 
something  of  Willoughby's  conunand- 
ing  features.  If  the  mother  were 
altered  by  the  arrival  of  the  little 
stranger,  so  was  the  father.  He  seemed 
to  take  far  less  interest  in  politics  and 
literature,  than  in  dandling  his  infant 
daughter,  and  the  hearts  so  sadly  dis* 
united,  seemed  to  meet  in  purer  affec- 
tion than  they  had  ever  yet  known, 
over  the  cradle  of  that  beautiful  child. 
Much  of  his  early  love  for  Laura 
seemed  to  revive ;  he  rejoiced  to  see 
her  under  the  hallowing  influence  of  a 
strong  natural  affection,  devoting  her- 
self to  something  better  than  dress  and 
dissipation,  and  he  inly  vowed,  as  he 
gazed  on  the  fair  face  and  well-deve- 
loped forehead  of  his  infant,  that  all 
that  careful  training  covli  do,  should 
be  done  to  rear  her  into  a  thinking  and 
feeling  woman. 

Mrs.  Willoughby  recovered  from 
her  confinement  very  slowly,  and  her 
delicate  health  increased  her  husband's 
solicitude  on  her  account.  Two  years 
passed  away,  and  Laura,  though  suf- 
fering from  no  positive  illness,  was 
still  considered'  an  invalid;  and  was  so 
much  delighted  to  be  petted  and  cared 
for — ^to  be  taken  to  watering-places  in 
summer*  and  tended  like  a  hot-house 
plant  in  winter — that  she  did  not  very 
greatly  regret  the  loss  of  the  brilliant 
parties  to  which  she  was  forbidden  by 
her  ''  medical  men"  to  go.  She  had 
always  loved  to  be  a  person  of  conse- 
quence; and  it  wm  consequential  to 
tell  her  mother  and  sisters  (but  one  of 
whom  had  yet  married*  and  that  not 
so  splendidly  as  had  been  anticipated) 

that  Sir Mt>,  and  Dr.  ikt  others 

had  forbidden  hot  rooms  and  excite- 
ment* and  recommended  her  to  be  kept 
as  quiet  as  possible.  The  medical 
taboo,  however,  did  not  extend  to  the 
reception  of  a  few  select  friends  at 
home ;  and  hme  the  mistress  of  the 


mansion  was  sure  of  a  share  of  atten- 
tion that  was  exceedingly  gratifying  to 
a  mind  like  hers. 

Another  child  was  bom  to  her — 
another  daughter;  and  though  Wil- 
loughby felt  some  secret  disappoint- 
ment that  it  was  only  a  daughter,  he 
tried  to  be  content,  and  to  welcome 
the  little  stranger  as  warmly  as  her 
elder  sister.  The  birth  of  this  infant 
seemed  to  have  a  restorative  effect  on 
the  health  of  its  youthful  mother,  who 
was  now  declared  by  the  before-men- 
tioned medical  oracles  to  be  "  stronger 
than  she  had  been  for  years.'*  She 
was  therefore  relieved  from  the  prohi- 
bition \7hich  had  so  long  exiled  her 
from  the  gay  world,  and,  just  as  she  re- 
entered it,  Horace  Selby  returned 
from  abroad. 

He  returned  with  feelings  subdued 
and  chastened  by  time,  fully  prepared 
to  find  Mrs.  Willoughby  with  blanched 
cheek  and  sunken  eye,  prematurely 
withering  for  love  of — himself.  He 
was  prepared  to  see  her  thus — to  bear 
the  sight  without  betraying  his  passion 
and  his  self-reproach,  and  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly heroic.  He  found  her  the 
smiling  mother  of  two  thriving  chil- 
dren, well  in  health,  and  with  a  look 
of  serene  happiness  about  her,  which 
her  fondest  well-wishers  had  hardly 
hoped  to  see*  and  in  spite  of  his  efforts 
to  be  glad,  he  was  disappointed,  picqued, 
and  mortified.  If  she  had  been  ill  and 
unhappy,  he  would  not  have  been  sur- 
prised ;  and  he  had  prepared  a  proper 
proportion  of  pity  and  self-upbraiding 
to  meet  the  case ;  but  for  the  actual 
state  of  things  he  had  no  course  of 
conduct  or  feeling  ready.  She  was 
certainly  prettier,  more  graceful,  and 
fully  as  youthful  as  ever  ;  for  the  com- 
parative seclusion  of  her  life  had  pre- 
served her  complexion  from  the  sallow 
and  faded  tint  which  dissipation  almost 
invariably  bestows  early  on  its  votaries. 
She  was  really  a  fond  mother  too; 
and  the  active  exercise  of  any  strong 
affection  gives  an  increased  intelligence 
to  the  countenance :  to  hers  it  was  a 
marvellous  improvement.  Once  more 
Horace  Selby  was  admitted  into  the 
sanctuary  of  Mr.  Willoughby's  home* 
on  the  intimate  footing  which  their 
long  acquaintance  seemed  to  warrant. 
Once  more  he  looked  familiarly  on 
Mrs.  Willoughby's  fair  £M:e,  and  as  he 
looked  he  sighed. 

Her  behaviour  in  his  presence  com* 
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pletelj  ptuzled  him.  She  met  him 
^ith  as  little  emharrassment,  as  cloud- 
less a  hrow,  as  if  he  had  never  bent  in 
worship  before  her,  as  if  his  wild 
words  of  farewell  had  never  been 
apoken,  his  impassioned  kiss  given  and 
returned.  The  past  might  have  been  a 
dream  of  his  own  imagination,  for  any 
sign  of  remembrance  which  she  dis- 
played. Day  after  day  she  talked  to 
him  of  her  children,  her  healthy  the 
scandal  of  the  hour,  or  the  last  new 
novel,  with  as  much  IndifTerence  as  if 
they  had  never  been  more  than  the 
merest  acquaintance.  He  did  not  un- 
derstand it ;  he  could  not  believe  that 
this  ease  and  prudence  of  manner  were 
genuine.  But  ff  not,  what  an  accom- 
plished actress  had  Laura  become  I 
He  was  resolved  to  arrive  at  the  truth, 
whatever  the  knowledge  should  cost 
him. 

For  the  first  time  they  were  alone— 
at  least  no  one  but  the  children  was 
present — the  younger  slumbering  on  a 
cushion  at  its  mother's  feet,  the  elder 
busied  amongst  her  playthings.  They 
were  sitting,  too,  on  the  very  spot 
where  they  had  interchanged  that  pas- 
sionate farewell.  Yet  Laura  was  talk- 
ing on  in  her  usual  style— no  matter 
of  what — for  sweet  as  her  voice  and 
graceful  as  her  manner  might  be,  she 
seldom  said  any  thing  particularly 
worth  recording.  But  Horace  Selby 
scarcelv  heard  her ;  his  thoughts  were 
with  the  past;  and  at  length,  as  if 
thinking  aloud,  he  said  in  a  low  vexed 
tone — "  And  so  you  have  forgotten  all 
our  meetings,  and  our  last  parting  in 
this  very  place!**  She  checked  her 
prattle  at  once;  the  smile  died  on 
her  lip;  her  face  turned  first  red^ 
then  pale  ;  and,  not  daring  to  lift  her 
eyes  to  his,  she  murmured — <*  No>  nol 
let  us  never  speak  of  it  again  I*' 

Six  months  had  passed  away,  and 
again  Horace  Selbv  was  almost  a  daily 
ffuest  in  Mrs.  Wiuoughby*8  boudoir  s 
but  not  as  before,  unobserved  and 
unheeded.  Jealousy  had  been  awakened 
in  Willoughby's  mind.  He  conceived 
that  Horace  Selby  had  robbed  him  of 
even  the  limited  affection  Laura  had 
bestowed  on  him ;  and  that  as  her 
fancy  or  prepossession  (he  would  not 
dignify  it  with  the  name  of  love)  for 
Selby  mcreased,  her  regard  for  himself 
diminished.  He  had  so  long  looked 
on  her  as  a.  mere  frivolous  puppet, 
whose  narrow  love  or  hatred  scarcely 


signified  a  straw^  that  the  lots  of  such 
attachment  as  hers  seemed  scarcely 
worth  a  reeret.  But  she  had  a  powirr 
in  her  hands  of  which  her  foUy  could 
not  divest  her ;  she  could  disgrace  him, 
she  could  msJce  him  a  mark  for  the 
scorn  of  men,  could  bring  dishononr  on 
his  name,  and  infamy  on  the  beads  of 
his  innocent  children ;  and  wbeo  the 
thought  of  such  a  possibUttr  passe*i 
through  his  mind,  he  felt  as  if  be  were 
going  distracted. 

He  dreaded  an  open  rupture  with 
his  wife.  She  was  not  sensible  encash 
to  be  argued  with  or  advised ;  and  b*.* 
saw  that  to  breathe  a  word  of  his 
suspicion  to  herself  would  probab'y 
drive  her  from  her  home,  ana  haste  a 
the  very  catastrophe  he  dreaded*  On 
the  other  hand,  were  his  fears  ground- 
less, he  knew  that  he  should  become 
an  object  of  abhorrence  to  her  Irien  Js 
and  relatives,  for  he  felt  assured  no 
motive  of  forbearance  or  pradencv; 
would  prevent  her  proclaiming  alou  1 
how  ui^justly  she  had  been  suspecteJ. 
He,  therefore,  subjected  her  to  a  stn^  t 
though  secret  turveinanee,  Thouirh 
she  was  unconscious  of  it  at  the  tim.% 
her  walks,  her  drives,  her  evert  movt^- 
ment  were  watched.  She  scarcely  wro: « 
a  note  or  letter  of  which  WiUoqgh^*^. 
did  not  know  the  purport ;  she  seldutn 
received  one  that  bad  not  passe  1 
through  his  hands*  The  first  this^ 
that  made  her  aware  of  the  system  of 
espial  under  which  she  lived,  was  the 
fact  that  she  and  Selby  were  nov 
never  left  alone  for  one  instant.  To 
tell  the  truth,  she  had  formed  no  par* 
ticular  plan  as  to  what  was  to  bt  the 
conseouence  of  the  more  than  frieoti- 
ship  tnat  was  now  mutually  avowed 
between  them,  and  Horace  Selby  had 
never  treated  her  but  with  the  utmost 
respect.  He  asked  no  &vour  bat  Xtt 
be  near  her ;  he  never  had  hinted  at 
her  leavinff  her  husband's  home  to  find 
refuge  with  him.  Bat  when  the  tnsth 
came  upon  her  mind  that  she  was  «» 
object  of  suspicion,  when  she  mcm^ 
tained  that  for  weeks  WtUougbby  hmA 
each  night  locked  the  door  of  a  ni- 
lery  leading  to  her  apartmeotSy  wbea 
•he  found  she  was  virtuaUr  a  priaooer 
at  large,  her  anger  and  nortii(ca. 
tion  knew  no  bounds—*  vi^ot  but 
strengtheninjBp  desire  for  revwye  atoW 
into  ner  mind— ahe  did  not  boiwm 
enoQgh  of  the  conscioa&neea  oi  inncw 
cvnce  to  urge  her  to  seek  her  IntihMid's 
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gresencd,  and  bitterly  upbraid  him  for 
Is  injurious  treatment ;  but,  looking 
on  herself  ad  the  object  of  unheard-of 
insult^  she  resolved  that  the  time  of 
vengeancey  if  ever  it  came>  should 
not  pass  quietly  by. 

Though  Mr.  Willoughby  was  a 
man  of  considerable  properly,  his  in- 
come was  not  by  any  means  so  ample 
as  that  of  many  persons  moving  in 
the  same  sphere  of  life  with  himself; 
and  some  improvements,  effected  at  a 
considerable  expense,  on  his  country 
estates,  together  with  some  losses,  con- 
nected with  an  unfortunate  speculation 
in  which  he  had  been  induced  to  join, 
had  so  fkr  crippled  his  means  as  to 
render  something  like  economy  neces- 
sary in  his  arrangements  for  a  year  or 
two,  if  serious  embarrassment  was  to 
be  avoided.  His  allowance  of  ready 
money  to  Laura  was,  therefore,  not 
quite  so  large  as  it  had  been,  though 
sufficient  to  supply  all  her  reasonable 
wants ;  and  this  reduction  in  her 
finances  piqued  and  annoyed  her. 
Now  she  resolved,  that  if  money  were 
withheld  from  her  she  would  use  the 
credii  that  was  sure  to  be  allowed  her 
as  Mr.  Willoughby*8  wife ;  and  looking 
forward  only  to  his  vexation  when  the 
bills  she  inciirred  should  be  presented 
to  him,  she  resolutely  shut  her  eyes 
against  the  prospect  of  his  anger 
towards  herself. 

Woe  to  the  woman  who  stoops  to 
use  deceit  in  any  matter ;  double  and 
treble  woe  to  her  who  practises  that 
deceit  upon  her  husband.  How  can 
her  happiness  be  complete  if  hu  be 
imperfect  ?  How  can  her  interest  be 
served  when  she  would  dissever  it 
from  his  own?  The  wife  who  ex- 
travagantly expends  that  money  which 
her  husband  can  ill  afford  to  part  with 
— who  teases  or  coaxes  him  into  ex- 
penses which  his  better  judgment  tells 
him  will  eventually  lead  to  debt  and 
difficulty,  must,  indeed,  be  blinded  by 
the  pettv  triumph  of  having  gained  her 
point,  if  she  aoes  not  perceive  that 
she  IS  shaking  her  own  domestic  peace 
to  the  very  foundation.  But  even 
worse  than  this  is  the  conduct  of  the 
woman  who,  shielded  by  her  own  legal 
irresponsibility,  ventures  to  use  the 
name  of  her  husband  in  obtaining 
articles  which  she  knows  he  would  be 
neither  able  nor  willing  to  purchase  for 
her  if  asked  to  do  so.  Ob,  I  could 
write  a  chapter  on  the  mean  and  paltry 
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arts  to  which  women — ladieB  by  sta- 
tion, by  fortune,  and  by  education- 
have  stooped  in  order  to  possess  them- 
selves of  a  handsomer  dress,  a  richer 
shawl,   or  a  more  expensive  bauble 
than  their  husbands  could  be  induced 
to  buy  for  them.    Nay,  they  have  even 
condescended  to  accept  the  connivance 
of  their  tradesmen  in  such  matters. 
The  articles  they  have  procured  for 
their  own  selfish  gratification    havo 
been  charged  in  the  bill  at  the  limit 
set  by  the  prudence  of  their  husbands, 
whilst  the  surplus  of  the  real  price 
was    divided    on    the    various  items 
of  family  and  household  necessaries. 
Yes,  such  things  have  been  and  are. 
Sincerely  do  I  trust  no  fair  cheek  may 
redden,  no  feminine  heart  rise  in  un- 
willing self-accusation,  at  the  perusal 
of  this  passage.     If,  my  fair  reader, 
you  have  been  tempted  by  vanity  or 
any  other  feeling  into  acts  like  these, 
I  beseech  you  never  to  repeat  tha 
offence.     Imagine  with  what  feelingjt 
vour  husband  would  regard  you,  should 
he  by  any  means  discover  the  deception 
you  have  been  guilty  of.     Think  how 
completely  you  place  yourself  in  the 
power  of  others ;  for  how  can  you  be 
assured  of  the  fidelity  and  secrecy  of 
those  you  are  compelled  to  make  your 
confidants  ?     How  can  you  retain  any 
shadow  of  self-respect,  while  you  are 
in  the  habit  of  practising  such  de- 
grading artifices  ?     Consider  all  these 
things,   I  beseech  you,   and  let  this 
warning — an  unexpected  one,  perhaps, 
in    the  midst  of  a    tale    like    this-^ 
be  indeed,  a  **word  spoken  in  due 
season.'* 

It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Willoughby 
did  not  descend  to  such  low  cunning 
as  I  have  been  speaking  of.  Her 
object  was  to  he  revenged,  and  her 
personal  gratification  was  a  secondary 
consideration.  At  every  opportunity 
she  contracted  debts  for  things  which, 
in  many  instances,  were  scarcely  looked 
at,  but  thrown  aside  almost  as  soon  as 
they  entered  her  apartments.  For 
some  time  Willoughby  said  very  little 
on  the  subject.  He  made  no  remark, 
but  paid  the  bills  as  they  were  pre- 
sented to  him,  simply  treating  his  wife 
with  increased  coldness  and  havteur. 
But  at  last  an  account  made  its  ap- 
pearance, filled  with  a  list  of  articles 
so  useless,  and  so  evidently  obtained 
to  irritate  and  annoy  him,  that  Wil- 
loughby  could  no  longer  forbear  giving 
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utteraBce  to  the  bitter  and  ang^y  feel- 
ings which  had  been  so  long  fermenting 
in  his  heart.  His  jealous  suspicions^ 
too,  were  plainly  proclaimed  to  her ; 
and  she  was  commanded  to  retire  to 
her  own  apartments,  and  remain  there 
during  her  husband*s  pleasure.  This 
was  more  than  Laura  had  calculated 
upon.  She  had  expected  to  be  up- 
braided, and  was  provided  with  nume- 
rous tart  and  caustic  replies,  where- 
with to  bear  her  part  in  the  battle 
which  she  foresaw  must  take  place. 
But  to  be  silenced  at  once,  crushed  as 
it  were  by  his  anger,  and  treated  as  a 
prisoner  and  a  criminal — ^this  she  was 
not  prepared  for.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  solitude  in  which  she  was  left 
for  some  hours,  she  managed  to  pen- 
cil a  note  to  Selby,  which — ^heaven 
alone  knows  how— she  managed  to 
have  conveyed  to  him  that  very  even- 
ing. It  contained  a  picture  of  her 
Bufferings  and  her  husband's  cruelty^ 
drawn  in  such  vivid  colours  as  an 
angry  woman,  no  matter  how  dull  her 
intellect  may  generally  be,  is  never  at 
a  loss  to  supply.  It  implored  Horace 
Selby's  advice  and  assistance,  as  her 
"  best,  her  kindest,  her  ordy  friend." 

By  the  same  mysterious  conveyance 
by  which  her  note  had  reached  his 
hands,  an  answer  was  transmitted  to 
her  on  the  following  day.  It  was 
filled  with  expressions  of  devoted  at« 
tachment,  and  entreated  "  that  she 
would  not  hesitate  to  leave  a  house 
where  she  was  no  longer  treated  as  its 
mistress,  and  to  trust  in  the  protection 
of  one  who  would  ever  acknowledge 
her  as  the  idol  and  queen  of  his  affec- 
tions." 

A  few  moments*  deliberation,  a  pass- 
ing thought  of  her  little  children,  a 
retreat  from  the  influence  of  that 
thought  into  the  fortress  of  her  pride 
and  resentment,  and  her  doom  was 
sealed. 

It  was  midnight,  all  was  still  through- 
out the  house,  when  a  light  figure, 
wrapped  in  a  large  shawl,  stole  noise- 
lessly down  the  steps  that  led  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  area.  All  had  been 
carefully  arranged  for  Laura's  flight. 
Money  and  fair  speeches  had  bribed 
one  of  the  servants  into  Selby's  inter- 
est, and  keys,  similar  to  those  of  the 
doors  through  which  Mrs.  Willoughby 
had  to  pass,  had  been  provided  for  her. 
Her  heart  was  in  a  tremor  of  appre- 
hensioDy  hope,  excitement.  She  passed 


the  last  door— she  glided  out  into  the 
silent  street,  and  was  caught — ^not  in 
the  embrace  of  Horace  Selby,  but  in 
the  grasp  of  her  husband  I 

Not  a  word  was  spoken — he  drew 
her  back  into  the  house,  re-fastoned  the 
door,  and  leading — ^not  dragging  her 
along,  for  she  made  no  resistance — he 
conducted  her  to  her  dressing-room — 
pushed  her  in — and  she  heard  the  key 
turned  in  the  lock.  She  neither 
screamed  nor  wept,  but  sunk  down  on 
the  floor  stunned  and  insensible. 

Ten  years  had  passed  away,  Horace 
Selby  was  absent  from  England,  and 
almost  forgotten  in  that  drcle  of  which 
he  had  once  been  the  centre  and  life. 
Laura  was  forgotten  too,  or  only  re- 
membered as  **that  poor  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby." The  fit  in  which  she  had 
been  found  on  the  morning  after  the 
fatal  niffht  of  her  intended  elopement, 
had  ended  in  long  and  severe  illness, 
and  a  partial  deprivation  of  reason. 
Neither  mother,  nor  sister,  nor  Mend, 
nor  even  a  doctor,  was  permitted  to  see 
her,  except  in  her  husband's  presence ; 
and  though  her  bodily  health  was  after 
some  time  restored  in  a  measure,  Wil- 
loughby would  never  allow  her  to  be 
treated  or  spoken  of  as  if  she  were 
able  to  leave  her  own  apartments.  By 
the  world  he  was  considered  the  pat- 
tern of  an  i^ttentive  husband,  while,  in 
fact,  he  was  devoting  his  life  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  the  cause  of  her  oon- 
finement  being  known.  He  was,  in 
fact,  her  gaoler;  her  children  were 
seldom  allowed  to  see  her }  but  Wil- 
loughby had  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion now  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of 
superior  education  he  had  originally  de- 
signed for  them,  and  which  he  had  once 
fondly  hoped  to  have  superintended. 
They  were  early  handed  over  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  an  Ex^g^ish  maid 
and  a  French  governess,  and  grew  up 
just  such  girls  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, with  beautiful  perscms,  showy 
accomplishments,  elegant  manners,  and 
principles — a  blank.  Oh,  there  was  a 
fearful  wreck  of  happiness  in  that 
family-ctrcle^-a  teneled  and  unfertile 
wilderness,  where  there  should  have 
been  a  fair  and  fruitful  garden.  Bat 
Willoughby's  prime  object  was  gained 
— ^public  diserace  and  exposure  were 
avoided ;  and  if  any  one  suspected  that 
Laura  had  ever  swerved  f^om  the  fide- 
lity of  a  wife,  the  r^rt  of  that  sua- 
pidonneverreadied  Willot^bj*8( 
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Years  after  it  was  found  that  some  had 
more  than  guessed  it,  but  it  was  never 
openly  spoken  of,  and  no  shade  of  dis- 
honour rested  on  the  heads  of  her 
daughters  when  they  took  their  places 
amongst  the  fair  and  noble  of  the  land. 

Augusta  Willouffhby  was  seven  teen, 
far  more  beautiful  tnan  ever  her  mother 
had  been,  with  a  strength  of  intellect 
seldom  allotted  to  a  woman ;  with  man- 
ners, whose  faultless  ease  and  dignity 
fitted  her  to  take  her  station  with  the 
noblest,  and  with  pride  enough  for  a 
sovereign  princess.  She  entered  the 
great  world  under  the  auspices  of  her 
godmother,  the  fashionable  Lady  Lep« 
mgton.  In  six  months  more  the 
papers  announced  that  "  a  marriage 
was  on  the  tapis  between  the  Earl  of 
C  I,  and  the  lovely  and  accom- 
plished daughter  of  Stephen  Wil- 
toughby,  Esq. ;  and  then  it  was  that 
the  usually  passive  mother  ventured 
to  prefer  a  request — "  May  I — oh  I 
may  I  not  be  present  at  the  marriage 
of  my  child  ?" 

The  petition  was  refused,  and  alas  I 
the  refusal  was  accompanied  by  use- 
less reproaches.  She  was  askeaif  she 
thought  herself  worthy  to  sit  at  the 
same  table  with  her  voung  and  inno- 
cent daughter,  and  told  that  a  blessing 
could  scarcely  attend  a  marriage  pol- 
luted by  her  presence.  She  made  no 
reply  at  the  time,  and  Willoughby 
thought  that,  like  many  other  of  his 
upbraidings,  the  taunt  had  passed 
away,  and  left  no  impression  on  her 
mind.  But  the  mother  was  touched 
in  this  instance,  and  the  case  was  dif- 
ferent. 

The  guests  were  assembled;  the 
marriage  feast  was  spread.  The  beau- 
tiful bride,  now  pale  as  marble,  now 
blushing  crimson,  was  about  to  retire 
to  change  her  rich  robe  of  white  satin 
and  Brussels  lace  for  a  more  suitable 
travelling  costume,  and  her  father  was 
beginning  to  return  thanks  to  oiie  of 
the  party  who  had  proposed  the  better 
health  of  the  absent  Mrs.  Willoughby, 
when  a  servant,  breathless  and  ter- 
rified, rushed  into  the  room,  and 
gaspinff  forth,  "  My  mistress — ohl 
my  mistress,"  sank  swooning  on  the 
floor.  All  started  up,  and  Willoughby 
flew  towards  Laura*s  chamber^  foU 
lowed  by  moat  of  the  guests. 


Yes ;  all  was  over.  On  the  threshold 
of  her  own  room  lay  the  bleeding  and 
lifeless  form  of  Laura  Willoughby. 
The  blood  was  slowly  welling  from 
two  or  three  deep  gashes  in  her  throat 
and  neck,  and  her  white  wrapping 
gown  and  cap  were  stained  with  crim- 
son. A  small  penknife,  still  grasped 
in  her  stiffening  hand,  had  evidently 
been  the  instrument  with  which  she 
had  committed  the  awful  deed.  She 
had  probablv  left  her  room  under  the 
influence  of  feverish  excitement,  and 
the  sounds  of  merriment  from  below — 
their  cause — and  the  remembrance  that 
her  own  fatal  folly  had  made  her  thb 
day  as  an  outcast  and  an  alien  in  her 
husband's  house ;  all  these  had  con- 
spired to  destroy  the  faint  remains  of 
self-control  in  her  weak  and  disturbed 
mind.  Many  there  were  who,  taking 
the  circumstances  of  her  death  in  con- 
nection with  some  expressions  to  which 
Willoughby  in  his  horror  Kave  utter- 
ance, had  a  strong  suspicion  of  the 
truth;  but  still  the  world  at  larse 
knew  little  of  the  matter.  Mrs.  Wd- 
loughby's  mental  aben*ation  was  re- 
ferred to  causes  purely  physical,  and 
the  coroner's  jury  found  a  verdict  of 
*'  temporary  derangement." 

It  was  thought  not  unlikely  that 
Mr.  Willoughby  would  marry  ufain, 
especially  after  the  nuptials  of  his 
youngest  daughter,  which  took  place 
about  eighteen  months  ^er  her  mo- 
ther's death.  But  he  resisted  all  the 
allurements  of  the  various  fi^cinating 
widows  and  ladies  of  a  certain  age^ 
who  thought  tliemselves  exactly  suita* 
ble  to  act  as  his  consolers,  and  re- 
mained «  widower  to  the  end  of  a 
somewhat  protracted  life. 

Horace  Selby  only  survived  Laura 
a  few  ^ears.  He  died  abroad  and 
unmarried.  The  bitter  self-upbraid- 
ing that  seized  him  on  hearmg  of 
Laura*s  decease,  which  he  was  fully 
persuaded  arose  entirely  from  her  love 
for  himself,  gave  a  shock  to  his  health 
and  spirits  from  which  he  never  re- 
covered. He  wrote  a  very  long  letter 
to  Willoughby  previous  to  his  deaths 
and  it  is  certain  that  it  reached  its 
destination,  but  unfortunately  for  the 
curious  reader^  its  contents  huve  not 
transpired. 
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tRt^XAtfD   SlI^TY    iTEARS   AGO. 


The  character  of  Ireland  sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago  was  an  anomaly  to 
the  moral  world.  Though  united  to 
England  for  seven  centuries,  and  every 
effort  made  during  that  period  to  as- 
similate the  people  to  her  sober,  pru- 
dent, and  wise-thinking  neighbours, 
little  progress  seems  to  have  been 
made  m  ingrafting  their  habits,  man- 
ners, and  modes  of  thinking  on  the 
wild  Irish  stock.  The  laws  were  pro- 
mulgated, and  sometimes  enforced 
with  unrelenting  severity;  yet  there 
was  no  advance  in  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  people.  Even  within 
the  pale,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  tne  metropolis,  the  king*s  writ  was 
nearly  as  much  disregarded  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  when  Maguire 
of  Fermanagh,  in  the  sixteenth,  de- 
manded the  price  of  the  sheriff's  head, 
that  if  his  people  cut  it  off,  his  Eric 
might  be  sent  as  a  compensation  to 
the  Castle  of  Dublin.  So  little  change 
was  made  in  the  moral  feeling  of  the 
people,  that  laws  were  inoperative, 
evincing  the  truth  of  the  satirist's  re- 
mark, Quidprosunt  sine  tnoribus  leges. 
In  former  numbers  of  the  Univer- 
sity Magazine,*  we  were  enabled  to 
lay  before  our  readers  various  details  of 
the  unfortunate  George  Robert  Fitz- 
gerald ;  the  strange  and  almost  incom- 
pitible  traits  of  character  he  displayed ; 
his  alternate  gentleness  and  ferocity, 
love  of  justice  and  violation  of  all  law  ; 
his  lenity  and  cruelty,  patient  endur- 
ance of  wrong,  yet  perpetration  of 
foul  and  atrocious  murders.  The 
scene  of  his  outrages  was,  however, 
confined  to  a  portion  of  Ireland  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  by  its  local  position 
on  the  remote  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
seldom  visited  by  strangers,  having 
little  intercourse  with  England,  and 
either  generally  ignorant  of  its  laws, 
or  from  long  impunity,  setting  them 
altogether  at  defiance.  The  instances 
we  have  now  to  lay  before  our  readers 
are  examples  of  a  kindred  spirit  exist- 
ing among  persons  born  and  living 
within  the  pale  of  civilization,  brought 
up  among  Ireland^s  best  inhabitants, 
in  constant  intercourse  with  intelli- 
gent strangers,  and  having  no  excuse 


fVom  ignorance  or  seclusion,  for  viola- 
tions of  law  and  justice.  We  shall 
beg^n  with  the  metropolis. 

BUCKS   and    rioters   IN   DUBLIN. 

At  the  period  we  refer' to,  any  ap- 
proach to  the  habits  of  the  industrious 
clisses  by  an  application  to  trade  or 
business,  or  even  a  profession,  was 
considered  a  degradation  to  a  gentle- 
man, and  the  upper  orders  of  society 
affected  a  most  rigid  exclusiveness. 
There  was,  however,  one  most  sin- 
gular pursuit  in  which  the  highest  and 
lowest  seemed  alike  to  participate  with 
an  astonishing  relish,  viz.,  fighting — 
which  all  classes  in  Ireland  appear  to 
have  enjoyed  with  a  keenness  now 
hardly  credible  even  to  a  native  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  passion  for  brawls  and 
quarrels  was  as  rife  in  the  metropolis 
as  elsewhere,  and  led  to  scenes  in 
Dublin,  sixty  or  seventy  years  i^, 
which  present  a  most  extraordinary 
contrast  to  society  here  at  the  present 
day. 

Among  the  lower  orders  a  feud  and 
deadly  hostility  had  grown  up  between 
the  Liberty  boys,  or  tailors  and  weavers 
of  the  Coombe,  and  the  Ormond  boys, 
or  butchers  who  lived  in  Ormond- 
market  on  Ormond-quay,  which  caused 
frequent  conflicts;  and  it  is  in  the 
memory  of  many  now  living  that  the 
streets,  and  particularly  the  quays  and 
bridges,  were  impassable  in  conse- 
qtience  of  the  battles  of  these  parties. 
The  weavers  descending  from  the 
upper  re^ns  beyond  Thomas-street 
poured  down  on  their  opponents  be- 
low ;  they  were  opposed  by  the 
butchers,  and  a  contest  commenced  on 
the  quays  which  extended  from  Essex 
to  Island  bridge.  The  shops  were 
closed ;  all  business  suspenaed ;  the 
sober  and  peaceable  compelled  to  keep 
their  houses,  and  those  whose  occa- 
sions led  them  through  the  streets 
where  the  belligerents  were  engaged, 
were  stopped,  while  the  war  of  stones 
and  other  missiles  was  carried  on 
across  the  river,  and  the  bridges  were 
taken  and  retaken  by  the  hostile  par- 
ties.    It  will  hardlv  be  believed  in  the 
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present  efficient  state  of  our  police, 
that  for  whole  days  the  intercourse  of 
the  city  was  interrupted  hy  the  feuds 
of  these  parties.  The  few  miserable 
watchmen,  inefficient  for  any  purpose 
of  protection,  looked  on  in  terror, 
and  thought  themselves  well  acquited 
of  their  duty  if  they  escaped  irom 
stick  or  stone.  A  friend  of  ours  has 
told  us  that  he  has  gone  down  to 
Essex-bridge,  when  he  has  been  in- 
formed that  one  of  those  battles  was 
raging,  and  stood  quietly  on  the  bat- 
tlements for  a  whole  day  looking  at 
the  combat,  in  which  above  a  thou- 
sand men  were  engaged.  At  one  time 
the  Ormond  boys  drove  those  of  the 
Liberty  up  to  Thomas-street,  where 
rallying,  they  repulsed  their  assailants 
and  drove  them  back  as  far  as  the 
Broad-stone,  while  the  bridges  and 
quays  were  strewed  with  the  maimed 
and  wounded.  It  was  reported  of 
Alderman  Emerson,  when  lord  mayor 
on  one  of  those  occasions,  that  he 
declined  to  interfere  when  applied  to, 
asserting  that  **  it  was  as  much  as  his 
life  was  worth  to  go  among  them."* 

These  feuds  terminated  sometimes 
in  frightful  excesses.  The  butchers 
used  their  knives  not  to  stab  their 
opponents,  but  for  a  purpose  then 
common  in  the  barbarous  state  of  Irish 
society,  to  hough  or  cut  the  tendon  of 
the  leg,  thereby  rendering  the  person 
incurably  lame  for  life.  On  one  oc- 
casion of  the  defeat  of  the  Ormond 
boys,  those  of  the  Liberty  retaliated 
in  a  manner  still  more  barbarous  and 


revolting.  They  dragged  the  persoifs 
they  seized  to  their  market,  and  dis- 
lodging the  meat  they  found  there, 
hooked  the  men  by  the  jaws,  and  re- 
tired, leaving  the  butchers  hanging  on 
their  own  stalls. 

The  spirit  of  the  times  led  men  of 
the  hiffhest  grade  and  respectability  to 
join  with  the  dregs  of  the  market  in 
these  outrages,  entirely  forgetful  of 
the  feelings  of  their  order,  then  im- 
measurably more  exclusive  in  their 
ideas  of  a  gentleman  than  now  ;  and 
the  young  aristocrat,  who  would  have 
felt  it  an  ii^tolerable  degradation  to 
associate  or  even  be  seen  with  an 
honest  merchant,  however  respectable, 
with  a  singular  inconsistency  made  a 
boast  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  lawless  excesses  of  butchers  and 
coal-porters.  The  students  of  Tri- 
nity College  were  particularly  prone 
to  join  in  the  affrays  between  the 
belligerents,  and  generally  united  their 
forces  to  those  of  the  Liberty  boys 
against  the  butchers.  On  one  occa- 
sion, several  of  them  were  seized  by 
the  latter,  and  to  the  great  terror  of 
their  friends,  it  was  reported  they 
were  hanged  up  in  their  stalls,  in  re- 
taliation for  the  cruelty  of  the  weavers. 
A  party  of  watchmen  sufficiently  strong 
was  at  length  collected  by  the  authori- 
ties, and  they  proceeded  to  Ormond- 
market:  there  they  saw  a  frightful 
spectacle,  a  number  of  college  lads  in 
tneir  gowns  and  caps  hanging  to  the 
hooks.  On  examination,  however,  it 
was  found  that  the  butchers,  pitying 


*  Riots  such  as  these  we  have  described  to  have  been  frequent,  seem  hardly  cre- 
dible. But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  at  that  period  there  was  no  system  of 
efficient  police,  and  in  the  day  time  the  streets  were  whollyunprotected.  The 
first  appointment  even  of  a  permanent  night-watch  was  in  1^23,  when  an  act  was 
passea  under  which  the  different  parishes  were  required  to  appoint  "  honest  men 
and  good  Protesiant$**  to  be  night-watches.  The  utter  insufficiency  of  the  system 
must  have  been  felt ;  and  various  improvements  were,  from  time  to  time,  attempted 
in  it,  every  four  or  five  years  producing  a  new  police  act — with  how  little 
success  every  one  can  judge,  who  remembers  the  tattered  somnambulists  who  re* 

E resented  the  "  good  Protestant  watchmen"  a  few  years  ago.  Various  attempts 
ad  also  been  made  to  establish  an  efficient  civic  magistracy,  but  with  such  small 
benefit  that  until  a  comparatively  recent  period  a  large  portion  of  the  magisterial 
duties  within  the  city  were  peru>rmed  by  county  magistrates,  who  had  no  legal 
authority  whatever  to  act  in  them.  An  office  was  kept  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thomas-street  by  two  gentlemen  in  the  commission  for  the  county,  who  made  a 
yearly  income  by  the  fees ;  and  the  order  to  fire  on  the  mob  who  murdered  Lord 
Kilwarden  so  late  as  1808  was  riven  by,  we  believe,  Mr.  Bell,  a  magistrate  of  the 
county  and  not  the  city  of  Duolin.  Another  well-known  member  of  the  bench 
was  Mr.  Drary,  who  halted  m  his  gait,  and  was  called  **  the  lame  justice."  On 
the  occasion  above-mentioned,  he  retired  for  safety  to  the  garret  of  hia  house  in 
the  Coombe,  from  whence,  as  Currau  remarked,  *'  he  played  with  considerable  effect 
on  the  rioters  with  a  large  telescope." 
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their  youth  and  respecting  their  rank^ 
had  only  hung  them  by  the  waistbands 
of  their  breeches,  where  they  re- 
mained as  helpless,  indeed,  as  if  they 
were  suspended  by  the  neck. 

The  gownsmen  were  then  a  for- 
midable body,  and  from  a  strong 
esprit  de  corps,  were  ready  on  short 
notice  to  issue  forth  in  a  mass  to 
avenge  any  insult  offered  to  an  indi- 
vidu^  of  their  party  who  complained 
of  it.  They  converted  the  keys  of 
their  rooms  into  formidable  weapons. 
They  procured  them  as  large  and  heavy 
as  possible,  and  slinging,  them  in  the 
sleeves  or  tails  of  their  gowns,  or 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  gave  with  them 
mortal  swinging  blows.  Even  the 
fellows  participated  in  this  esprit  de 
carps.  The  interior  of  the  college  was 
considered  a  sanctuary  for  debtors, 
and  woe  to  the  unfortunate  bailiff  who 
violated  its  precincts.  There  stood  at 
that  time  a  wooden  pump  in  the  centre 
of  the  flront  court,  to  which  delinquents 
in  this  way  were  dragged  the  moment 
they  were  detected,  and  all  but  smo- 
thered. On  one  occasion,  the  lads 
had  hauled  a  wretch  whom  they  de- 
tected, to  the  pump,  where  he  was  sub- 
jected  to  the  usual  discipline.  Dr. 
Wilder,  a  fbllow,  was  passing  by,  and 
pretending  to  interfere  for  the  man, 
called  out,  *'  Gentlemen,  gentlemen, 
fbr  the  love  of  God,  don't  be  so  cruel 
as  to  nail  his  ears  to  the  pump."  The 
hint  was  imiiiediately  taken,  a  hammer 
and  nails  Were  sent  for,  and  an  ear 
was  fastened  with  a  tenpenny  nail; 
the  lads  dispersed,  and.  he  remained 
for  a  considerable  time  bleeeding  and 
shrieking  with  pain,  before  he  was 
released. 

Another  striking  instance  of  this 
laxity  of  discipline  in  the  university 
occurred  in  the  case  of  a  printer  of  the 
name  of  MUis,  who  published  the 
Hibemian  JoumaU  and  who  had  in- 
curred the  anger  of  the  students  by 
some  severe  strictures  on  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  coUiBge,  which  appeared 
in  his  paper.  On  the  1 1  th  of  February, 
1775,  some  scholars  drove  in  a  coach 
to  his  doorj  and  called  him  out  on 
pretence  of  bargaining  for  some  books. 
He  was  suddenly  seized  and  thrust 
into  the  coach,  and  held  down  by  the 
party  within>  with  pistols  to  his  head, 
and  threats  of  being  shot  if  he  made 
iny  nois^.  In  this  way  he  was  con- 
veyed to  the  pump,  and  after  being 


nearly  trampled  to  death,  he  was  held 
there  till  he  was  almost  suffbcated — 
indeed,  he  would  have  expired  under 
the  discipline  but  for  the  prompt  in- 
terference of  some  of  the  fellows. 
This  gross  outrage  in  the  very  courts, 
and  under  the  fellows*  eyes,  which  ought 
to  have  been  visited  by  the  immediate 
expulsion  of  all  concerned,  was  noticed 
only  by  a  mild  admonition  of  the  board 
to  a  single  individual ;  the  rest  enjoyed 
a  perfect  impunity,  and  openly  exalted 
in  the  deed.  The  form  of  admonition 
actually  excused  the  act.  It  was  drawn 
up  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Leland,  the 
historian  of  Ireland.  It  commenced 
in  these  words : — '*  Cum  constet  scho- 
larium  ignotorum  ccBtum  infuriam  ad- 
misisse  in  typographum  quendam 
nomine  Mills  qm  nefariis  flagitiis  nobi- 
liora  quieque  colleeii  membra  in 
chartis  suis  lacessiyit,'  &c. 

The  theatre  was  the  scene  of  many 
outrages  of  the  college  students. 
One  of  them  is  on  legal  record,  and 
presents  a  striking  picture  of  the  then 
state  of  society.  On  the  evening  of 
the  19th  of  January,  1746,  a  young 
man  of  the  name  of  Kellv,  a  student 
of  the  university,  entered  the  pit  much 
intoxicated,  and  climbing  over  the 
spikes  of  the  orchestra,  got  uiion  the 
stage,  firom  whence  he  made  Ids  way 
to  the  green-room,  and  insulted 
some  of  the  females  there  in  the 
most  gross  and  indecent  manner. 
As  the  play  could  not  proceed 
from  his  interruption,  he  was  taken 
away*  and  civilly  conducted  back 
to  the  pit ;  here  he  seized  a  basket 
of  oranges,  and  amused  himself  in 
pelting  the  performers.  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan was  then  manager,  and  he  was  the 
particular  object  of  his  abase  and 
attack.  He  was  suffered  to  retire  with 
impunity,  afler  interrupting  the  per- 
formance, and  disturbing  the  whole 
house.  Unsatisfied  by  this  attack,  ha 
returned  a  few  nights  afler,  with  fif^ 
of  his  associates,  gownsmen  and  others* 
They  rushed  towards  the  stage,  to  which 
they  made  their  wav  through  the 
orchestra,  and  across  the  lights.  Here 
they  drew  their  swords,  and  then 
marched  into  the  dressing-rooms,  in 
search  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  to  sacrifice 
him  to  their  resentment.  Not  finding 
him,  they  thrust  the  points  of  their 
weapons  through  chests  and  clothes- 
presses,  and  every  place  where  a  roan 
might  be  conctalra— and   this  they 
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facetiously  called  feeUng  for  him.  He 
had  fortunately  escaped^  and  the  party 
proceeded  in  a  body  to  his  house  in 
Dorset-streeti  with  the  murderous  de- 
termination of  stabbing  him*  declaring 
with  the  conspirator  in  Venice  Pre- 
servedf  ''  each  man  might  kill  his 
share.**  For  several  nights  they  assem- 
bled at  the  theatre^  exciting  riots,  and 
acting  scenes  of  the  same  kind,  till  the 
patience  of  the  manager  and  the  public 
was  exhausted.  He  then,  with  spirit 
and  determination,  proceeded  legally 
against  them.  Such  was  the  ascen- 
dancy of  rank,  and  the  terror  those 
**  bucks"  inspired,  that  the  general 
opinion  was,  it  would  be  impossible 
that  any  jury  could  find  a  gentleman 
guilty  of  an  assault  upon  a  player.  A 
barrister  in  court  had  remarked  with  a 
sneer,  that  he  had  never  seen  a  **  gen- 
tleman player."  "  Then,  sir,'*  says 
Sheridan,  **  I  hope  you  see  one  now." 
Kelly  was  found  g^ty  of  a  violent 
assault,  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  and,  to  the  surprise 
and  dismay  of  all  his  gentlemen  asso- 
ciates, sent  to  Newgate. 

Sometimes  students,  in  other  re- 
spects most  amiable,  and  on  other 
occasions  most  gentle,  were  hurried 
into  those  outrages  by  the  overruling 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  a  compliance 
with  its  barbarous  usages.  Among 
the  lads  at  that  time  was  a  young 
man  named  M'Alister,  whose  fate 
excited  as  much  pity  as  execration. 
He  was  a  native  of  Waterford,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  young 


members  of  the  university  for  talent 
and  conduct.  He  supped  one  night  at 
a  tavern,  with  a  companion  named 
Yandeleur,  and  they  amused  themselves 
by  cutting  their  names  on  the  table^ 
with  the  motto,  quis  separabit.  Issu- 
ing from  thence  in  a  state  of  ebriety, 
they  quarrelled  with  a  man  in  the 
street,  and,  having  the  points  of  their 
swords  left  bare  tfadrough  the  end  of  the 
scabbards,  (a  custom  then  common 
with  men  inclined  for  a  brawl,)  ran 
him  through  the  body  in  the  course  of 
the  frav.  They  were  not  personally 
recognised  at  the  time,  but  the  cir- 
cumstance of  carving  their  names  on 
the  table  was  adverted  to,  so  they  were 
discovered  and  pursued.  McAllister 
had  gained  his  rooms  in  college,  where 
he  was  speedily  followed.  He  hastily 
concealed  himself  behind  a  surplice 
which  was  hanging  against  the  wall, 
and  his  pursuers  entering  the  instant 
after,  searched  every  spot  except  the 
one  he  had  chosen  for  his  superficial 
concealment.  They  tore  open  chests 
and  clothes-presses,  ran  their  swords 
through  beds,  but  without  finding  him, 
and  supposing  he  had  sought  some 
other  house  of  concealment,  they  de- 
parted. On  their  retreat,  McAllister 
fled  on  board  a  ship,  and  escaped  to 
America,  where  he  died.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  a  most  amiable  disposi- 
tion. Had  he  lived  in  better  days,  he 
might  have  been  distinguished  for  gen- 
tleness and  humanity ;  the  spirit  of  his 
times,  and  the  force  of  example,  con- 
verted him  into  an  atrocious  murderer.* 


*  He  was  well  known  for  his  poetic  talents.  In  his  exile,  he  wrote  an  elegiac 
epistle  to  his  sister,  to  whom  he  was  strongly  attached ;  the  strain  of  tender  anec- 
tion  it  breathes,  and  the  polished  eleeance  of  the  versification,  evince  at  once  the 
taste  of  a  cultivated  mind,  and  the  feelings  of  a  kind  and  warm  heart.  A  few 
stansas  are  here  subjoined  as  a  specimen : — 

"  Whilst  thou,  the  chosen  sister  of  my  heart, 

With  mirth  dissembled,  soothe  a  mother's  woe. 
Or  solitary  stray,  and,  scomine  art, 

From  genuine  anguish  give  the  tears  to  flow, 
Behold  thy  brother,  cruel  fortune's  slave. 

With  folded  arms  and  brow  depressed  in  care, 
Where  the  beach  bellows  to  the  lashing  wave, 

Indulge  each  mournful  accent  of  despair. 

Yet,  torn  from  objects  which  my  heart  holds  dear. 

Still  shall  my  fondness  for  Eliza  live : 
Then  take  this  prayer — accept  a  brother's  tear, 

For  prayers  and  tears  are  all  I  now  can  give. 
*  Parent  of  Nature,  let  thy  sleepless  eyes 

Be  ever  watchful  o'er  £liza's  ways  ; 
Should  stem  misfortune  threat,  oh !  be  thou  near. 

And  guide  her  safe  through  life's  intricate  maze.' " 
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Among  the  gentry  of  the  period  was 
a  class  ^led  '*  Bucks/*  whose  whole 
enjoyment,  and  the  business  of  whose 
life  seemed  to  consist  in  eccentricity  and 
violence.     Many  of  their  names  have 
come  down  to  us.    '*  Buck  English^" 
f  Buck  Sheehy/'  and  various  others, 
have    left   behind  them  traditionary 
anecdotes  so  repugnant  to  the  conduct 
that  marks  the  character  of  a  gentle- 
man of  the  present  day,  that  we  hardly 
believe  they  could  have  pretensions  to 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same 
class  of  society.     These  propensities 
were  not  confined  to  individuals,  but 
extended  through  all  the  members  of  a 
family.     We  remember  an  instance  in 
which  one  brother  of  a  well-known 
race  shot    his    friend — and   another 
stabbed  lus  coachman.      They  were 
distinguished  by    the  i^pellatives  of 
.«  Killkelly,"  and  «  Killcoachy."     We 
also  remember  three  noblemen,  bro- 
thers, so  notorious  for  their  outrages* 
that  they  acquired  singular  names,  as 
indicative  of  their  characters.     The 
first  was  the  terror  of  every  one  who 
met  him  in  public  places — the  second 
was  seldom  out  of  prison— and  the 
third  was  lame — ^yet,  no  whit  disabled 
from  his  buckish  achievements ;  they 
were  universally  known  by  the  names 
of    « Hellgate,"     «*  Newgate,"    and 
"  Cripplegate." 

Someof  the  Bucks  associated  together 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Hell-fire  Club;" 
and  among  other  infernal  proceedings, 
it  is  reported  that  they  set  fire  to  the 
apartment  in  which  thev  met,  and 
endured  the  flames  with  incredible 
obstinacy,  till  they  were  forced  out 
of  the  house,  in  derision,  as  they 
asserted,  of  the  threatened  torments 
of  a  future  state.  On  other  occasions, 
in  mockery  of  religion,  they  adminis- 
tered to  one  another  the  sacred  rites 
of  the  church  in  a  manner  too  inde- 
cent for  description.  Others  met 
under  the  appellation  of  "  Mohawk,** 
*'  Ha^kabite,'*  "  Cherokee,"  and  other 
Indian  tribes,  then  noted  for  thebr 
cruelty  and  ferocity ;  and  thdr  actions 
would  not  disgrace  their  savage  arche- 
types. Others  were  known  by  the 
soubriquet  of  "  Sweaters  and  Pinkin- 
dindies.'*  It  was  their  practice  to  cut 
off  a  small  portion  of  the  scabbards 
of  the  swords  which  every  one  then 
wore,  and  prick  or  **  pink**  the  persons 
with  whom  they  quarrelled  with  the 
naked  points,  which  were  sufficiently 


protruded  to  infUct 

but  not   sufficient   to 

When  this  was  intended,  m 

length  of  the  blade  was 

Barbers  at  that  time  were 

persons  to  **  Bucks**  going  to  paitict, 

as  no  man  could  then  appear  witlioat 

his    hair    elaborately    dreeeed     aad 

powdered.      When    any  msfortOBato 

friseur     disappointed,     he    was     the 

particular  object  of  their  n^ ;    and 

more   than   one  was»  it  is  said*  pvt 

to  death  by  the   long  points^  aa  a 

just    punishment    lor     their     delia- 

quency.     There  was  at  that  tine  a 

celebrated  coffee-house  called  **  Nor- 

ris*s,'*    near,  we  believe,  where   the 

Royal  Exchange  now  stands.      Hib 

was   frequented   by  the    fashionable, 

who  assumed  an  intoleraUe  degree  o( 

insolence  over  all  of  less  radk  who 

frequented  it.    Here  a  Bode  osod  to 

strut  up  and  down  with  a  long  train  to 

his  morning  g^wn ;  and  if  any  peraoa* 

in  walking  across  the  room,  tiappsmsti 

accidentally  to  tread  npoa  tt»  Us  sword 

was  drawn,  and  the  man  punishad  on  th» 

spot  for  the  supposed  insolence.     On 

one  occssion,  an  old  gentleman  who 

witnessed  the  transactkm  informed  w* 

a  plain  man,  of  a  gented 

crossed  the  room  for  a  newi 

one  of  the  Bucks  of  the  day  (I 

we  believe^  was  his  name)  w 

and  touched  the  prohibited 

dentally  with  hb  foot.     The  sword  of 

the  owner  was  instanUy  oot,  and  as 

every  one  then  carried  a  swerd*  tht 

offending  man  drew  his,  a  small  tnek, 

which  he  carried  as  an  appendigi  to 

dress,   without  at   all  iotendiag   er 

knowing  how  to  ose  it*   Presmd  nfoa 

by  his  ferodons  antagonist,  he  was 

driven  back  to    the  wall,  lo   which 

Buck  Sheehy  was  about  to  pin  hiak 

As  he  drew  back  for  the  range,  kn 

terrified  opponent,  in  an  imwtisr  «f 

sdf-preiervatioo,  epnmg  wimin   hii 

point,   and   without  aim   or   den(ni 

pierced  him  to  the  heart.     The  Bnck 

was  notorious  for  his  sldll  in  tmemtw 

and  had  killed  or  wounded  several 

adversaries.      This  oppeetimo  check 

was  as  salutary  in  its  eflecta  aft  thr 

coffee-house   as    the  pnnjahmsnt   ef 

Kelly  was  at  the  theatre. 

The  exctUfment  of  theae 
not,  however*  alwajs  of  a 
violent  kind.      Their 
were  often  of  a  peaoefU 
and  displayed  thansdwa  In  a 
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harmkis  manner.  Colonel  St.  L^ger 
(pronounced  Salleger)  was  a  large  man, 
handsome  and  well-madey  and  particu- 
larly acceptable  to  the  society  of  the 
Castle  during  the  viceroyalty  of  the 
Duke  of  Rutlandp  and  was  a  devoted 
admirer  of  the  beautiful  duchess, 
taking  all  occasions  to  -  display  his 
gallantry,  sometimes  in  the  most  ex- 
travagant manner.  Seeing  her  grace 
wash  her  hands  and  mouth  one  day 
after  dinner,  he  called  immediately 
for  the  glass,  and,  standing  up,  drank 
to  the  bottom  the  contents.  <'St. 
Leger,"  says  the  duke,  ''you  are  in 
lucic,  her  grace  washes  her  feet  to- 
night, and  you  shall  have  another 
goblet  after  supper.** 

Thefbat  of  another  gentleman,  who 
proposed  a  bet  for  a  considerable  sum 
that  he  would  proceed  to  Jerusalem, 
play  ball  against  its  walls,  and  return 
m  a  g^ven  time,  is  weU  known  in 
Dublin,  and  obtained  the  enterprising 
challenger  a  soubriquet  by  which  he 
has  been  ever  since  universally  known. 

nUELLIKO. 

The  universal  practice  of  duelling, 
and  the  ideas  entertained  of  it,  contri- 
buted not « little  to  the  disturbed  and 
ferocious  state  of  society  we  have  been 
describing.  No  gentleman  had  taken 
hb  proper  station  in  life  till  he  had 
**  smelt  powder,*'  as  it  was  called ;  and 
no  barrister  could  go  circuit  till  he 
had  obtained  a  reputation  in  this  way ; 
no  election,  and  scarcely  an  assizes, 
passed  without  a  number  of  duels; 
and  many  men  of  the  bar  practising 
half  a  century  ago,  owed  their  emi- 
nence, not  to  powers  of  eloquence  or  to 
legal  ability,  but  to  a  darin?  spirit,  and 
the  number  of  duels  they  nad  fought. 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington  gives  some  sin- 
gular details  of  this,  and  a  catalogue 
of  barristers  who  killed  their  man, 
and  judffes  who  fought  their  way  to 
the  benoi.  We  shall  notice  some  of 
them,  with  a  few  additional  particulars 
which  Barrington  has  not  mentioned. 

Amone  the  barristers  most  distin« 
guided  m  this  way  was  Bully  Egan, 
chairman  of  Kilmainhamfor  the  county 
of  Dublin.  He  was  a  large,  black,  burly 
man,  but  of  so  soft  and  good-natured 
a  disposition,  that  he  was  never  known 
to  pass  a  severe  sentence  on  a  criminal 
wi&ont  blubbering  in  tears.  Yet  be 
perhi^  fought^  more  duels  than  any 


man  on  or  off  the  bench.  Though  so 
tender-hearted  in  passing  sentence  on 
a  criminal,  he  was  remarkably  firm  in 
shooting  a  friend.  He  fought  at  Don- 
nybrook  with  Barret,  the  master  of  the 
rolls,  before  a  crowd  of  spectators,  who 
were  quite  amused  at  the  drollery  of 
the  scene.  When  his  antagonist  fired, 
he  was  walking  coolly  away,  saying  his 
honour  was  satisfied  ;  but  Egan  called 
out  he  must  have  a  shot  at  his  honour* 
On  his  returning  to  his  place,  Egan 
said  he  would  not  humour  him,  or  be 
bothered  vi\\h  killing  him,  but  he  might 
either  come  and  shake  hands,  or  go  to 
the  devil.  On  another  occasion  he 
fought  with  Keller,  a  brother  bar- 
rister. It  was  no  unusual  thing 
for  two  opposite  counsel  to  fall  out  in 
court  in  discussing  a  legal  point, 
retire  to  a  neighbouring  field  to  settle 
it  with  pistols,  and  then  return  to 
court  to  resume  the  argument  in  a 
more  peaceable  manner.  Such  an  in- 
stance occurred  at  the  assizes  of  Wa- 
terford  about  sixty  years  since :  Keller 
and  Egan  fell  out  on  a  point  of  law, 
and  both  retired  from  court.  They 
crossed  the  river  Suir  in  a  ferry- 
boat to  gain  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 
Harry  Hayden,  a  larg^  man  and  a 
justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county, 
when  he  heard  of  it,  hastened  to  the 
spot,  and  got  in  between  them  just  as 
they  were  preparinff  to  fire.  They  told 
him  to  g^t  out  of  the  way  or  they 
would  shoot  him,  and  then  break  every 
bone  in  his  body.  He  declared  his  au- 
thoritv  as  a  justice  of  the  peace.  They 
told  him  if  he  was  St.  Peter  from  heaven 
they  would  not  mind  him.  They  ex- 
chimged  shots  without  effect,  and  then 
returned  to  court.  The  cause  of  their 
absence  was  generally  understood,  and 
they  found  toe  bench,  jury-box,  and 
spectators  waiting  quietly  to  hear 
which  of  them  was  killed. 

Fitzgibbon,  the  Attorney- Genera], 
who  was  afterwards  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  Earl  of  Clare,  fought  with 
Corran,  afterwards  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  with  enormous  pistols,  twelve 
inches  lon^* 

Scott,  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench  and  Earl  of 
Clonmel,  fought  Lord  Tyrawly  on  some 
affair  about  bis  wife,  and  iJ^erwards 
with  the  Earl  of  Llandaff,  about  his 
sister,  and  with  several  others,  on  mis- 
cellaneous subjects  and  with  various 
weapons,  swords  and  pistols. 
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Metge,  Baron  of  the  Excfaeqaery 
fought  with  his  own  brother-m-ktWf 
and  two  other  antagonists. 

Patterson^  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  fought  three  country  gentlemeui 
and  wounded  them  all ;  one  of  the 
duels  was  with  small  swords. 

Toler,  Lord  Norbury,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Common  Pleas,  fonght 
*'  fighting"  Fitzgerald,  and  two  others, 
with  their  pistols  muzzle  to  muzzle. 
So  distinguished  was  Mr.  Toler  for 
his  deeds  in  this  way,  that  he  was 
always  the  man  depended  on  by  the 
administration  to  frighten  a  member  of 
the  opposition — and  so  rapid  was  his 
promotion  in  consequence^  that  it  was 
said  he  shot  up  into  preferment. 

Grady,  first  counsel  to  the  rerenue, 
fought  Maher  and  Campbell,  two  bar- 
risters, and  several  others,  quos  per^ 
seribere  longuim  e$t, 

Curran,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  was 
as  much  distinguished  for  his  duels  as 
his  eloquence.  He  called  out,  among 
others,  Lord  Buckinghamshire,  Chi^ 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  because  he  would 
not  dismiss,  at  his  dictation,  a  public 
officer. 

The  Right  Honourable  G.  Ogle, 
a  privy  councillor,  and  member  for 
Dublin,  the  great  Orange  champion, 
encountered  Barny  Coyle,  a  distiller 
of  whiskey,  because  he  was  a  papist — 
and  Coyle  challenged  him,  because  he 
said  **  he  would  as  soon  break  an  oath 
as  swallow  a  poached  egg»**  The 
combatants  were  so  inveterate,  that 
they  actually  discharged  ftmr  brace  of 
pistols  without  effect.  The  seconds 
did  not  come  off  so  well  as  the  prin- 
cipals— one  of  them  broke  his  arm,  by 
stumbling  into  a  potato  trench.  Ogle 
was  as  distinguished  a  poet  as  a  duellist, 
and  his  song  of  **  Bannow*s  Banks" 
has  been  for  half  a  century  a  prime 
favourite. 

Sir  Hardinge  Gifford,  Chief  Justice 
of  Ceylon,  had  an  encounter  with  the 
unfortunate  barrister,  Bagnai  Harvey, 
afterwards  the  rebel  leader  in  the 
county  of  Wexford.  He  wounded 
Gifford,  but  subsequently  suffered  him* 
self  by  an  ignominious  execution. 

The  Right  Honourable  Henrv  G rat- 
tan, leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  ever  ready  to  sustain  with 
his  pistols  the  force  of  his  arguments. 
His  cool  ferocity,  on  such  occasions, 
was  a  fearf\il  display.  He  began  by 
fighting  Lord  Earlsford,  and  ended  bj 


shootiqff  the  Honourable  laaae  Corry, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer*  lie 
called  him,  in  the  debate  on  the  anion, 
"  a  dancing-master,*'  and  went  from 
the  house  to  fight  him,  while  the 
debate  was  going  on,  and  shot  hiin 
through  the  arm. 

So  general  was  the  practice^  and  tc 
all-pervading  was  the  duel  nunin,  that 
the  peaceful  shades  of  our  uniTemcT 
could  not  esci^ie  it.     Not  only  stu- 
dents adopted  the  practice,  bnt  prin- 
cipal and  fellows  set  the  example.  The 
Honourable  J.  Hely  HutchinsoOy  thr 
provost,  introduced,  among  other  nuw- 
vations  on  the  quiet  retreats  of  stady, 
dancing,    and    the    fashionable    art's. 
Among  them  was  the  noble  science  of 
defence,  for  which  he  wished  to  eodvv 
a  professorship.     He  is  repreaented  in 
Pranoeriana  as  a  fencbg-master,  tramp  • 
ling  on  Newton*s  prineipiat  while  he 
makes  a  lunge.     He  set  the  exanplt* 
of  duelling  to  his  pupils,  by  challcagiog 
and  fighting  Doyle,  a  Master  in  Chan- 
eery— while  his  son,  the  Hononrablt 
Francis  Hutchinson,  collector  of  the 
customs  in  Dublin,  not  to  degencrac* 
from  his  father,  fought  a  duel   wuh 
Lord  Monntmorris. 

As  if  this  was  not  n  suflcMot 
incentive  to  the  students,  the  Hoooar- 
able  Patrick  Dukenan,  n  fellow  aad 
tutor  in  Trinity  College,  chalieag««l  a 
barrister,  and  fought  ^'m  and  iKit 
satisfied  with  settinff  one  fighting  ex- 
ample to  his  young  olaas  of  pnpiU.  he 
called  out  a  seoondopponent  to  the  field. 
The  public  mind  was  in  saeh  a  statr 
of  irritation  fVom  the  period  of  llr»* 
to  the  time  of  the  union,  thai  h  wm 
supposed  three  hundred  renarioahle 
duels  were  fought  in  Ireland  dnrimr 
that  interval.  Coontiet  or  distnctj 
became  distiqgui^ed  fbrthdr  daxteriti 
at  the  weapont  used — Galway,  for  tbs 
sword;  Tipperary,  Rosoommoo*  and 
Sliso,  for  the  pistol ;  Blayo  Ibr  eqsal 
skill  in  both. 

So  universal  and  irrcpresaiUt  «n» 
the  propensity,  that  dmeUmg  eUs  w«rr 
actually  estahiished,  the  oonditioM  ef 
which  were^  that  belbre  a  aan  wa» 
ballotted  for,  be  most  sign  n  eolcsia 
declaration,  that  <<he  had  oxclwng<iiI 
a  shot  or  a  thrust  with  some  antMv- 
nist:"  and  a  code  of  lavs  and  rtnU- 
tions  were  drawn  up  as  a  standard*  !■» 
refer  to  on  all  pointa  of  hoooor.  Thi* 
was  called,  **  The  praedoe  of  ^mtUu^ 
and  potato  of  honont  seltledat  QdmmI 
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summer  assizesy  1775^  by  gentlemen 
delegates  from  Tipperary,  Galway, 
&c.>  and  presented  for  general  adop- 
tion throughout  Ireland."  This  sin- 
gular national  document  is  still  extant^ 
though  happily  now  seldom  appealed  to. 

Weapons  of  offence  were  generally 
kept  at  the  inns  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  those  who  might  come  on  an 
emergency  unprovided.  In  such  cases^ 
**  pistols  were  ordered  for  two,  and 
breakfast  for  one,"  as  it  might,  and  did 
sometimes  happen,  that  the  other  did 
not  return  to  partake  of  it,  being  left 
dead  in  the  field.  No  place  was  free 
from  these  encounters:  feuds  were 
cherished  and  offences  often  kept  in 
memory,  till  the  parties  met,  when 
swords  were  drawn,  and  the  combat 
commenced  in  the  public  street ;  a 
ring  was  formed  round  the  parties, 
and  they  fought  within  it  like  two 
pugilists  at  Moulsey  Hurst.  We  re- 
member to  have  heard  an  old  gentle- 
man tell  of  such  an  encounter  which 
he  witnessed  in  St.  Stephen's-green. 
One  of  the  combatants  was,  we  believe, 
G.  R.  Fitzgerald.  The  parties  were 
walking  round  the  enclosure  in  different 
directions,  and  as  soon  as  they  met 
they  sprang  at  each  other  like  two 
game  cocks ;  a  crowd  collected,  and 
a  ring  was  formed,  when  some  humane 
person  cried  out,  ''for  God's  sake, 
part  them."  «*  No,".saidagrave  gentle- 
man in  the  crowd,  "  let  them  fight  it 
out.  One  will  probably  be  killed  and 
the  other  hanged  fbr  the  murder,  and 
society  will  get  rid  of  two  pests." 
One  of  them  did  thrust  the  other 
through  the  tail  of  his  coat,  and  he 
long  exhibited  in  company,  by  his 
uneasy  position,  the  painful  and  dis- 
graceful seat  of  the  wound. 

Among  the  duellists  of  the  south 
of  Ireland  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  were  several  whose  deeds 
are  still  talked  of.  One  was  a  gen- 
tleman named  Hayes,  and  called 
'*  nosey,"  from  a  remarkable  fleshy 
excrescence  growing  from  the  top  of 
his  nose,  which  increased  to  an  enor- 
mous size.  It  was  said  to  be  the 
point  at  which  his  antagonist  always 
aimed,  as  the  most  striking  and  con- 
spicuous part  of  his  person.  On  one 
occasion  he  tried  in  vain  to  bring  an 
offender  to  the  field,  so  he  charged 
his  son  never  to  appear  again  in  his 
presence  till  he  brought  with  him  the 
ear  of  his  antagonist.     In  obedience 


to  his  father's  commands  the  son 
sought  out  the  unfortunate  man, 
seized  him,  and,  as  was  currently  re- 
ported, cut  off  his  ear,  and  actually 
brought  it  back  to  his  father  as  a 
peace-offering  in  a  handkerchief. 

Another  was  Pat  Power  of  Daragle. 
He  was  a  fat,  robust  man,  much  dis- 
tinguished for  his  intemperance,  and 
generally  seen  with  a  glowing  red  face. 
He  on  one  occasion  fought  with  a  fire- 
eating  companion,  called  Bob  Briscoe ; 
when  taking  aim,  he  said  he  still  had  a 
friendship  for  him,  and  would  show 
it ;  so  he  only  shot  off  his  whisker 
and  the  top  of  his  ear.  His  pistol 
was  always  at  the  service  of  another 
who  had  less  inclination  to  use  it ;  and 
when  a  friend  of  his  declined  a  chal- 
lenge. Power  immediately  took  it  up 
for  him.  When  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond was  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  he 
knighted  many  persons  without  much 
regard  to  their  merits  or  claims.  In 
Waterford  he  was  particularly  pro- 
fuse of  his  honours  in  this  way. 
Among  his  knights  were  the  Recorder, 
the  paymaster  of  a  regiment,  and  a 
lieutenant.  Power  was  in  a  coffee- 
house conversing  with  a  gentleman  he 
accidentally  met,  and  the  topic  of  con- 
versation was  the  new  knights.  He 
abused  them  all ;  but  particularly  <'  a 

fellow  called    6 ,  a    beggarly 

half-pay  lieutenant."  The  gentleman 
turned  pale,  and  in  confusion,  imme- 
diately left  the  coffee-room.  "Do 
you  know  who  that  is  ?"  said  a  person 
present.  "  No,"  sud  Power  ;  *«  I 
never  saw  him  before."  "  That's 
Sir  J.  B  whom  you  have  been 

abusing."  '<  In  that  case,"  said  Power, 
with  great  unconcern,  "  I  must  look 
after  my  will."  So  he  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  office  of  T.  Cooke, 
an  eminent  attorney,  sat  down  upon  a 
desk  stool,  and  told  him  immediately 
to  draw  his  will,  as  he  had  no  time  to 
lose.  The  will  was  drawn  and  exe- 
cuted ;  and  then  he  was  asked  what 
was  the  cause  of  his  hurry.  He  ex- 
plained the  circumstance,  and  said  he 
expected  to  find  a  message  at  his  house 
before  him.  **  Never  fear,"  said 
Cooke,  ''the  knight  is  an  English- 
man,  and  has  too  much  sense  to  take 
notice  of  what  you  have  said."  Cooke 
was  a  prophet ;  the  terror  of  Power's 
name  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
Englishman  for  the  insult. 

When  travelling  in  England  he  had 
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inanj  encoanters  with  persons  who 
were  attracted  by  his  brogue  and 
clumsy  appearance.  On  one  occasion^ 
a  group  of  gentlemen  were  sitting  in 
a  box  at  one  end  of  the  room,  when 
Power  entered  at  the  other.  The  re- 
presentative of  Irish  manners  at  this 
time  on  the  English  stage,  was  a  tis- 
sue of  ignorance,  blunders,  and  absur- 
dities, and  when  a  real  Irishman  ap- 
peared off  the  stage  he  was  always 
supposed  to  have  tho  characteristics 
of  his  class,  and  so  to  be  a  fair  butt  for 
ridicule.  When  Power  took  his  seat 
in  the  box,  the  waiter  came  to  him 
with  a  gold  watch,  with  a  gentleman*s 
compliments,  and  a  request  to  know 
what  o'clock  it  was  by  it.  Power 
took  the  watch,  and  then  directed  the 
waiter  to  let  him  know  the  person 
that  sent  it ;  he  pointed  out  one  of 
the  group.  Power  rang  the  bell  for 
his  servant,  and  directed  him  to  bring 
his  pistols  and  follow  him.  He  put 
them  under  his  arm,  and  with  the 
watch  in  his  hand,  walked  up  to  the 
box,  and  presenting  the  watch,  begged 
to  know  to  whom  it  belonged.  When 
no  one  was  willing  to  own  it,  he  drew 
his  own  old  silver  one  from  his  fob, 
and  presented  it  to  his  servant,  de- 
siring him  to  keep  it ;  and  putting  up 
the  gold  one,  he  gave  his  name  and 
address,  and  assured  the  Cockney  he 
would  keep  it  safe  till  called  for.  It 
never  was  claimed. 

On  another  occasion  he  ordered 
supper,  and  while  wuting  for  it  be 
read  the  newspaper.  After  some 
time,  the  waiter  lud  two  covered 
dishes  on  the  table,  and  when  Power 
examined  their  contents  he  found  they 
were  two  dishes  of  smoking  potatoes. 
He  asked  the  waiter  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  such  eood  fare,  and  he 
pointed  to  two  gentlemen  in  tiie  oppo* 
site  box.  Power  desired  his  servant 
to  attend  him,  and  directing  him  in 
Irish  what  to  do,  he  quietly  made  bis 
supper  off  the  potatoes,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  Englishmen.  Pre- 
sently his  servant  appeared  with  two 
more  covered  dishes,  one  of  wbidi  he 
laid  down  before  his  master,  and  the 
other  before  the  persons  in  the  oppo* 
site  box.  When  the  covers  were  re- 
moved, there  was  found  in  eaefa  a 
loaded  pbtol.  Power  took  op  his  and 
cocked  it,  telHqg  one  of  the  others 
to  take  up  the  second,  assuring  him 
<«  they  were  «t  a  very  proper  distaoc* 


for  a  close  shot,  and  if  one  MI  lie 
was  ready  to  give  satiafiiction  to  tbe 
other."  The  parties  immediatrlT 
bolted  without  waiting  for  a  aeeood 
invitation,  and  with  thesi,  aererml 
persons  in  the  a4;oining  box.  As  the*- 
were  all  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  pay 
their  reckoning.  Power  paid  it  for 
them  along  with  his  own. 

Another  of  these  distinguished  dorl> 
lists  was  a  Mr.  Crow  Ryan.  Hir 
shouted  along  the  streets  of  Cvrick- 
on-Suir,  ''who  dare  say  Boo,*'  aadwh^ 
ever  did  dare  say  so,  was  caOed  oat  to 
answer  for  it.  The  feats  of  another,  tbr 
celebrated  «'  fighting  **  Fitmnkl. 
are  still  well  remembered  in  DvUhL 
He  made  it  a  practice  to  stand  tn  tbe 
middle  of  a  narrow  crossing  in  &  dirty 
street,  so  that  every  passenger  «oal-l 
be  forced  either  to  step  into  ^e  ohhI 
or  jostle  him  in  pMsing.  If  any  had 
the  boldness  to  choose  the  latter,  b^ 
was  immediately  challenged. 

The  deeds  of  Bryan  Magoire^  on* 
of  the  last  and  lineal  deeoendaafts  of 
the  ancient  chieftains  of  Fermanagh, 
continued  till  a  still  more  recent 
period  *'  to  fright  the  Islanders  ftna 
their  propriety." 

The  laws  by  which  dnelliog  is  p«i- 
ntshable  were  then  as  severe  a» 
now ;  but  such  was  the  spint  of  th<* 
times,  that  they  remained  a  dead 
letter.  No  proaeeotion  ensned,  or  tf 
it  even  did,  no  oonvictioo  woold  Ii4- 
low.  Everv  man  on  the  jory  was 
himself  probably  a  duellist,  and  wouM 
not  find  his  brother  guihy.  Tbt 
judge,  we  believe,  who  most  eotttri* 
buted  to  check  this  spirit,  was  Hm  lafep 
Judge  Mayne.  He  was  a  serious,  »rw 
lemn  roan,  a  Methodist  in  rsfigioft, 
and  a  rigid  moralist  in  practice^  Hm 
long  atrabilarious  and  inflexible  eouase- 
nance  on  the  bench,  imposed  an 
nsoal  silence  and  sense  of 
upon  the  court*  A  ease  of 
eame  before  him  on  the 
cttit,  accompanied  by  soone  wnurail 
drcumstances,  which  in  the  distuiWd 
state  of  the  moral  fseHqg  of  tbe  tiw» 
were  considered  an  aUeviatiQn.  An 
acquittal  was  therefore  expected  as  a 
thing  of  course.  The  judges  howefer, 
took  a  different  view  <w  the  eMs: 
he  clearly  laid  it  down  as  oneof  «ur* 
der,  and  chamd  the  ^ury  In  iud  such 
a  verdict.  His  seventy  wns  a  luh^t 
of  universal  reprobatioat  and  Ids  f€^ 
iw\M  to  put  down  murder 
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sidered  acts  of  heartless  cruelty.  In 
a  company  of  western  gentlemeoy  when 
his  conduct  was  talked  over^  some  one 
inquired  what  was  Judge  Mayne's 
Christian  name.  "  I  cannot  tell  what 
it  is/'  said  another^  <'but  I  know 
what  it  b  not — it  is  not  Hugh.*'  Since 
then,  a  memorable  change  has  come 
over  the  spirit  of  the  times^  and  men 
who  had  been  slaves  to  public  opinion, 
dared  to  brave  it  Criminal  infor- 
mations for  challenging  or  provoking 
to  fight  were  ventured  upon,  even  at 
the  hazard  of  being  considered  cow- 
ards. In  one  term,  thirteen  were 
filed  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gal- 
way.  Duelling,  like  drunkenness  in 
Ireland,  is  now  nearly  extinguished. 

This  mania  seems  to  have  com- 
menced after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
and  terminated  with  the  union.  The 
effect  of  the  first  was,  to  disband  a 
number  of  military  men  by  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Irish  army,  who  wandered 
about  the  country  without  employment 
or  means  of  living,  yet  adhering  with 
tenacity  to  the  ranlc  and  feelings  of 
gentlemen.  They  were  naturally  sus- 
ceptible of  slight  or  insult,  and  ready 
on  all  occasions  to  resent  them  by  an 
appeal  to  their  familiar  weapons,  the 
sword  or  pistol.  Their  opponents, 
the  Williamites,  had  been  soldiers  like- 
wise, and  not  likely  to  treat  with  due 
respect  ruined  and  defeated  men. 
These  causes,  acting  on  temperaments 
naturally  hot  and  irritable,  brought  on 
constant  collisions,  which  were  not 
confined  to  the  parties,  but  were  soon 
expanded  through  all  classes.  The 
effect  of  the  union  was  to  amalgamate 
the  countries  more  closely  together, 
and  to  superadd  the  sober  and  wiser 
modes  of  thinking  of  our  neighbours 
on  the  unstable  and  eccentric  habits 
of  ourselves. 

The  legislature  of  the  time  presents 
a  few  striking  illustrations  of  the  vio- 
lent spirit  exhibited  in  some  of  the 
anecdotes  we  have  here  recorded.  From 
1773  to  1783,  several  acts  were  passed 
enacting  the  most  extreme  penalties 
for  the  punishment  of  offenders  called 
'^  Chalkers."  These  acts  recite  that 
profligate  and  ill-disposed  persons  were 
in  the  habit  of  mangling  others 
'<  merely  with  the  wanton  and  wicked 
intent  to  disable  and  disfigure  them." 
They  seem  as  appropriate  to  the  gen- 
tlemanly brutalities  of  Bucks  and  Pin- 
Idndinduea  as  to  the  feats  of  their  rivabi 


the  weavers  and  butchers,  and  there 
is  an  exception  in  the  punishment, 
which  seems  adapted  more  particularly 
for  the  former,  viz.,  that  while  the 
punishment  for  "  chalking"  is  made  in 
the  highest  degree  penal,  it  is  provided 
that  the  offence  shall  not  corrupt  the 
offender's  blood,  or  cause  a  forfeiture 
of  his  property  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
wife  or  relatives.  In  1783,  the  brutal 
custom  of  houghing  (a  favourite  prac- 
tice, as  we  mentioned  before,  with  the 
Dublin  butchers  in  their  feuds)  occa- 
sioned another  statute,  for  the  more 
effectual  discovery  and  prosecution  of 
offenders  called  "  Houghers."  This 
latter  act  had  the  curious  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  evil  it  was  intended  to 
check.  It  adopted  the  clumsy  contri- 
vance of  pensioning  the  victim  of  the 
hougher  for  life  on  the  district  where 
the  offence  was  committed  unless  th9 
offender  was  convicted.  It  appears 
from  the  act  that  the  military  were  the 
class  against  whom  the  practice  of 
houghing  was  most  in  vogue,  and  when 
soldiers  hecame  unwilling  to  continue 
in  the  army,  either  from  being  em- 
ployed against  their  political  prejudices, 
or  from  being  entrapped  as  recruits,or 
from  any  other  reason,  they  used 
secretly  to  hough  themselves,  and  as 
the  conviction  of  the  offender  was  then 
impossible,  they  thus  obtained  a  pen- 
sion for  life. 

ABDUCTION. 

Abduction,  or  forcibly  carrying  off 
heiresses,  was  another  of  those  crying 
evils  which  at  this  time  afflicted  lre» 
land  ;  but  it  was  an  outrage  so  agree- 
able to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  so 
congenial  to  the  ardent  and  romantic 
character  of  the  natives,  that  it  was 
considered  an  achievement  creditable 
to  the  man,  and  a  matter  of  boast  and  ^ 
exultation  to  the  woman.  From  the 
time  that  the  King  of  Leinster  abducted 
the  frail  Dervogle,  and  royalty  set  an 
example  of  carrying  off  ladies,  it  was 
the  constant  practice.  When  once  it 
went  abroad  that  a  woman  had  money 
in  any  station  in  life,  she  became  the 
immediate  object  of  some  enterprising 
fellow,  who  readily  collected  about  him 
adherents  to  assist  in  his  attempt.  No 
gentleman  or  farmer  felt  himself  safo 
who  had  a  daughter  entitled  to  a  for- 
tune ;  she  was  sure  to  be  carried  off 
with  or  without  her  consent,  and  he 
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lived  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm  till 
she  was  happily  disposed  of  in  mar- 
riage. It  was  generally  the  wildest 
most  ''devil-may-care"  fellow  who 
undertook  the  enterprisci  and  unfor- 
tunately such  a  character  was  found  to 
have  most  attractions  in  the  eyes  of  a 
young  and  romantic  girl.  The  fre- 
quency of  this  offence  was  such  a  cry- 
ing  grievance  that  the  legislature  at  an 
early  period  interfered  to  prevent  it, 
and  the  law  on  this  subject  was  made, 
and  has  since  continued*  more  strin- 
gent in  Ireland  than  in  England.  So 
early  as  the  year  1634,  a  statute  had 
been  passed  for  punishing  such  as 
<«  earned  away  maydens  that  be  in- 
heritors ;"  but  this  being  found  ineffec- 
tual in  ]707»  forcible  abduction  was 
made  a  capital  felony^  and  at  the  same 
time  provisions  were  made  for  the  pu- 
nishing those  who  carried  off  heiresses 
though  not  forcibly,  and  preventing 
their  ever  enjoying  their  wife's  pro- 
perty, t  The  law  was,  however,  inope- 
rative, from  a  notion  which  prevailed 
that  the  offender  was  not  punishable  if 
the  woman  abducted  him.  The  girl 
carried  off  was  accordingly  placed 
be/ore  the  man  on  the  horse,  who 
thought  he  mieht  thus  evade  the 
punishment,  and  the  maidens  fre- 
quently, like  the  Sabines,  became  so 
reconciled  to  their  ravishers,  that  pro- 
secutions bore  a  very  small  proportion 
to  the  number  of  offences. 

An  association  was  formed  in  the  south 
of  Ireland  which  will  hardly  be  believed 
to  have  existed  in  any  country,  except 
in  that  where  even  to  the  present  day 
men  unite  themselves  for  unlawful  pur- 
poses with  a  recklessness  and  perse- 
verance almost  incredible.  This  asso- 
ciation was  "  an  abduction  club,'*  the 
members  of  which  bound  themselves 
by  an  oath  to  assist  in  carrying  off 
such  young  women  as  were  fixed 
upon  by  any  members.  They  bad 
emissaries  and  confederates  in  every 


house,  who  communiciied  hkfammAaa 
of  particulars ;  the  extent  of  the  giri'« 
fortune,  the  state  and  cireomstanoes  of 
the  family,  with  details  of  their  iiitei»- 
tions  and  domestic  unuogemmKtm  and 
movements.  When  a  girl  was  thus 
pointed  out,  the  members  drev  lots* 
but  more  generally  tossed  op  for  her, 
and  immediate  measares  were  taken  to 
secure  her  for  the  fbrtonate  man  by 
all  the  rest.  No  class  of  society  wa« 
exempt  from  their  visitatiens,  and 
opulent  farmers  as  well  as  the  gcatry 
were  subject  to  these  eugju^ements  of 
the  dubs,  acoording  to  their 
life. 

The  persons  who  were  most 
ally  concerned  in  such  cluhs 
a  class  of  men  abounding  ia  Irslsnd 
called  «« squireens."  TlMy  were  the 
yonneer  sons  or  connectaons  of  respect- 
able nuniiiesy  having  little  or  no  patri- 
mony of  their  own,  but  who  scoraed 
to  demean  themselves  by  say  meefai  or 
profitable  pursuit.  They  are  deseribed 
by  Arthur  Young  and  other  writers  of 
the  day,  as  distinguished  in  fidrs  aad 
markets,  races  and  assises,  hf  appear- 
ing in  red  waistcoats,  lined  witB  asr- 
row  lace  or  fur,  ti^ht  leather  breechti 
and  top  boots,  riding  ''a  bit  of  Uood* 
Isnt  or  givea  them  from  the  steMes 
of  their  opulent  eonneetioas. 

Hurling  was  at  that  time  the  ant- 
versal  amusement  in  which  the  geatry 
as  well  as  the  peasantry  cqgaged*  aad 
in  this  athletic  q>ort  tlie  squireens  ea- 
eelled.  They  were  generslly  addieltd 
to  a  base  and  brutal  advantage  ssaii 
times  taken  in  thb  noble  exercise.  It 
i)requently  happened  in  porsait  of  thr 
ball,  that  two  antagonists  caaw  into 
collision,  and  in  the  shock  one  of  thna 
thrusting  the  handle  of  his  barley 
under  his  arm,  took  with  the  poiat  <>( 
it  his  antagonist  in  the  ade,  who  ia 
some  instances  fell  dead»  aad  ia  othen 
remained  with  orashed  ribs  s 
and  disabled  man  for  life.  We 


*  These  statutes,  as  well  as  those  relating  to  chalkers,  &e.,  which  we  b^orv 
noticed,  with  the  alterations  made  by  subseqamt  acts,  were  all  repealed  ia  the  c«a- 
soUdation  of  the  criminal  code  in  18^;  bat  the  substance  of  the  former  wa« 
re-enacted.  The  capital  pnntshment  for  forcible  abdoetion  has  been  amcliarat«4 
la«t  Ression,  as  to  offences  after  October,  1842. 

t  This  latter  act  contains  a  carious  clause,  telling  the  story  of  oae  Jeha  OUryaa, 
who  was  a  person  of  no  property,  and  had  forcibly  carried  off  llsrgaiet  M'Kamara. 
Janior,  who  was  entitled  to  two  thousand  pounds,  and  provides  a  sneeial  f«asdy  fiw 
saving  the  two  thousand  pounds.  The  House  of  Coounons  wooldbe  aal  a  little 
surprised  at  a  private  anecaoto  of  this  kind  being  introduced  into  a  aodcta  UL 
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ledge  with  shame  that  this  base  act 
was  not  only  practised  but  applauded 
as  a  dexterous  and  justifiable  ruse. 
On  occasions  when  districts  or  counties 
challenged  each  other  in  this  game,  the 
rival  parties  were  headed  by  the  gentry 
of  this  clasSy  who  thus  became  identi- 
fied with  and  united  to  the  peasantry. 

These  things,  with  a  prestige  in 
&your  of  famuy  connection  or  preten- 
sion to  the  rank  of  gentlemen,  made 
young  men  of  this  class  most  popular 
and  special  favourites  with  the  pea- 
santry, who  were  ready  and  delighted 
to  assist  in  any  enterprise  in  which 
they  were  concerned.  When  a  girl 
fell  to  the  lot  of  a  member  of  the  dub 
it  was  probable  he  never  had  known  or 
spoken  to  her,  but  it  was  his  care  to 
meet  her  at  a  public  ball,  where  he 
generally  contrived  to  render  himself 
agreeable,  and  in  the  bustie  and  con- 
fusion of  breaking  up  to  put  her  into 
a  chaise,  or  on  horseback,  with  or  with- 
out her  consent. 

Catherine  and  Anne  Kennedy  were 
the  daughters  of  Richard  Kennedy  of 
Rathmeadan,  county  of  Waterford. 
Their  father  was  dead,  and  they  lived 
with  their  mother  in  much  respecta- 
bility; they  were  each  entitled  to  a 
fortune  under  their  father's  will  of  two 
thousand  pounds,  a  large  sum  at  that 
time  as  agurl's  portion  in  Ireland ;  but 
even  that  was  exaggerated,  and  they 
were  looked  upon  as  co-heiresses  of 
immense  wealth,  and  as  such,  ob- 
jects of  great  cupidity  to  the  aMuc- 
tion  dubs.  The  fortunate  persons 
to  whose  lot  they  fell  were  Garrett 
Byrne,  of  BaJlyaun,  in  the  county  of 
Carlow,  and  James  Strange,  (pro- 
nounced Strang,)  of  Ullard,  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny.  They  were 
young  men  of  great  popularity  in  the 
country,  dissipated,  dashing,  careless, 
^hrited  fellows,  but  of  different  dispo- 
sitions. Strange  was  irritable,  impe- 
tuous, and  tyrannical,  sacrificing  every 
thing  to  accomplish  his  ends,  and  little 
r^arding  the  means  or  feelings  of 
others.  Byrne,  on  the  contrary,  was 
amiable,  and  as  far  as  his  pursuits  and 
propensities  permitted,  of  a  kind  and 
gentle  temper,  particularly  so  to 
women,  with  whom  he  was  an  univer- 
sal favourite.  He  had  attached  him- 
self to  Catherine  Kennedy,  whose  dis- 
position was  somewhat  like  and  con- 
gemaltohisown.  Strange  had  fixed  his 
regards  on  Annei  who,  in  like  manner^ 


resembled  him  in  determination  and 
haughtiness  of  temper.  In  the  inter- 
course of  the  country  they  had  occa- 
sionally met  at  race-balls,  and  other 
convivial  meetings,  and  the  men  had 
endeavoured  to  render  themselves 
agreeable  to  the  girls,  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  it  was  reported,  on  the  au- 
thority of  their  confidential  maids,  that 
they  were  actually  invited  by  them  to 
avail  themselves  of  tha  first  opportu- 
nity to  carry  them  off,  as  there  were 
no  hopes  that  their  mother  and  friends 
would  consent  to  their  marrying  men 
of  such  desperate  fortunes. 

While  this  intercourse  was  going  on 
Catherine  was  but  fifteen,  and  her  sis- 
ter Anne  but  fourteen ;  they  were  both 
very  lovely  girls,  but  Anne  was  most 
distinguished^  and  her  form  and  face 
gave  promise  of  something  eminently 
beautiful. 

On  the  Uth  of  April,  1779,  the 
girls  accompanied  their  mother,  aunt, 
and  some  friends,  to  a  play  enacted  at 
Graiguenamana,  a  small  town  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny ;  and  before  the  re- 
presentation was  concluded,  a  notice 
was  conveyed  to  them  that  Byrne  and 
Strange  had  formed  a  plan  to  carry 
them  off  that  night  from  the  play,  and 
had  assembled  a  number  of  aidherents 
round  the  house  for  the  purpose.  In 
great  alarm,  the  girls,  witii  their  mother 
and  aunt,  left  the  theatre,  and  retired 
to  another  room  in  the  same  house, 
accompanied  by  several  gentlemen, 
their  friends,  who  resolved  to  protect 
them:  they  bolted  and  barricaded  the 
door,  and  they  remained  for  two  hours 
without  any  attempt  being  made  on  the 
room.  At  length  a  violent  rush  was 
felt  at  it,  the  door  gave  way,  and 
the  party  outside  entered.  There 
was  a  bed  in  the  room,  and  the  girls 
hastily  retired  behind  the  curtains  and 
endeavoured  to  conceal  themselves, 
and  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  rioters 
that  they  had  escaped  from  the  apart- 
ment, and  were  no  longer  in  the  house. 
For  an  hour  or  more,  the  men  seemed  ir- 
resolute and  used  no  violence,  but  at 
the  end  of  that  time  they  rushed  to 
the  bed,  and  drew  the  girls  from  their 
concealment.  They  now  displayed 
arms  of  all  kinds,  swords  and  pbtols, 
with  which  they  were  jprovided,  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  opposition  of  the  girls' 
friends,  whom  they  fiercely  attacked 
and  threatened  with  instant  death, 
they  dragged  them  into   the  street^ 
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where  they  were  surfodnded  by  above 
one  hundred  armed  men  with  shirts 
coverine  their  ck  thesy  by  way  of  dis- 
gaise»  the  then  common  costume^  in 
which  originated  the  name  of ''  White- 
boys.'*  Two  horses  wereready  saddled^ 
Catherine  was  forced  to  mount  one,  and 
placed  before  Byrne,  and  Anne  was 
placed  upon  the  other  before  Strange; 
and  in  this  way,  surrounded  by  a  des- 
perate body  of  men  sufficient  to  inti- 
midate and  overawe  the  countrjy  they 
were  carried  off  from  their  mends. 
To  allay  the  terrors  of  the  girls,  it  was 
proposed  to  send  for  other  females  who 
would  be  their  companions.  They  re- 
ceived the  proposal  with  joy,  and  they 
were  speedily  joined  by  some  women, 
who  proved  however  to  be  sisters  and 
near  relatives  of  the  abductors,  and 
were  prepared  and  in  readiness  to  pro- 
mote their  criminal  views. 

They  rode  all  night,  surrounded  by 
a  strong  armed  guard  of  Whiteboys, 
to  a  place  called  Kilmashane,  fifteen 
Irish  miles  from  Oraiguenamanii. 
During  the  journey  they  were  repeat- 
edly solicited  to  consent  to  marry  the 
men,  and  threatened  that  if  they  did  not 
they  should  be  carried  to  a  distant 
county,  where  they  never  should  see 
either  mother  or  friends  again.  The 
women  who  had  joined  the  party  urged 
the  same  thing,  and  threatened  if  they 
persisted  in  their  refusal,  to  abandon 
them  and  leave  them  to  whatever  treat- 
ment the  men  chose  to  give  them. 
In  this  place  they  obtained  some  re- 
freshment, and  continued  for  a  consi- 
derable time  subject  to  the  oonstant 
importunity  of  the  party.  At  length  a 
man  was  introduced  who  was  reported 
to  be  a  priest,  before  whom  Byrne  and 
Strange  took  a  solemn  oath,  that  they 
would  harass  them  night  and  day  by 
riding  through  the  country  with  them, 
till  they  should  be  exhausted  with 
fatigue  and  suffering ;  but  if  they 
consented  then  to  be  married  bv  the 
priest,  they  should  be  immediately  re- 
stored to  their  friends.  At  length, 
terrified  and  subdued,  they  be(»me 
passive,  and  a  short  form  of  ceremony 
was  read,  and  an  extorted  assent  was 
given.  They  then  claimed  the  promise 
to  be  immediately  restored  to  their 
fHends,  but  it  was  evaded  till  nig^t 
came  on.  The  girls  refused  to  retire 
to  rest  till  solemnly  assured  by  the 
females  that  one  of  them  should  sleep 
frith  each  of  them  i  they,  however,  aban* 


doned  them  at  midnight  and  the  nen 
took  their  places. 

From  this  house,  which  appeared  to 
be  a  waste  place  and  beloi^o|^  to  a-i 
master,  they  again  were  set  od  hoijgLack 
as  before,  and,  aooompaaied  by  their 
lawless  patrole,  they  rode  on  to  Borriiu 
where  tney  passed  the  next  tnglit.  The 
exhausted  girk  entreated  to  be  alloweJ 
to  sleep  with  the  females,  but  this  was 
refused.     After  various  waodern^gs 
by  riding  night  and  day  with  a  whole 
cavalcade  of  armed  mnaos,  they  wer^ 
brought  to  the  house  of  aoother  priest, 
who  undertook  to  persuade  them  to  soK- 
mit  to  their  fate,  and  be  reooiicil«d  aod 
obedient  to  their  husbands.     They  still 
persisted  in  their  remonstrances  against 
the  violence  oflfered  them,  when  it  was 
threatened  to  carry  them  to  Castie- 
comer,  and  bury  them  there  for  ever 
in  the  coal-mines ;  and  Strange,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  ai^;er,  struck  Anne  ia  the 
face  with  a  pewter  pot.     This  hrotal 
violence  sunk  deep  mto  her  nindy  and 
rankled  with  an  unextingnlshahle  re- 
sentment never  to  be  forgotten* 

It  will  hardly  be  believed,  that  far 
fite  toeeks  they  were  paraded  night  and 
day,  accompanied  by  their  lawlc«  caval- 
cade and  resting  at  miserable  hoaeg  i, 
through  the  counties  of  Waterlord, 
Kilkenny,  Carlow,  Rildare,  and  so  oo 
to  the  north  of  Dublin,  where  thev 
stopped  at  Rush,  a  small  fishing  town 
withm  a  few  miles  of  the  metropolbL 
In  this  place  they  were  pnt  on  beard  a 
vessel,  accompanied  by  the  whole  party, 
and  sailed  to  the  town  of  Wickhrv ; 
here,  with  a  perfect  feeling  of  ia^fiftr- 
ence  and  seooritv,  some  of  than  went 
on  shore ;  but  while  they  were  abstat 
the  vessel  was  boarded  by  a  Mr.  Power* 
accompanied  by  an  armed  party,  who 
rescoed  the  harassed  girls,  and  re- 
stored them  to  thehr  friends.  Ia  the 
meantime  Byrne  and  Stnuwe  Taadi 
their  escape  to  Wales,  bat  they  wr 
instantly  pursued,  apprdMaded,  aad 
lodged  in  the  gaol  of  Canmrvoa. 

It  was  loi^  doabtlhl  whether  they 
would  not  claim  the  girls  as  their  wivaiL 
and  a  belief  was  entertained  that  ao 
prosecution  would  ensue.  Chthsriae 
was  said  to  he  strongly  atlaebsd  to 
Byrne,  who  had  always  treated  hir 
with  gentleness  and  affectieob  esMf* 
in  the  manner  of  her  abdoetien ;  bat 
Anne's  animosity  to  Strange  was  trre* 
coaoilable^  and  the  brotal  jai^gaity 
of  the  blow  was  only  to  be  eihesd  by 
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his  death.  Though  so  young,  a  mere 
child,  her  energetic  resentment  over- 
came the  reluctance  of  her  elder  but 
more  yielding  sister;  her  resolution 
was  confirmed  by  a  near  relation  of 
her  own,  distinguished  by  the  number 
of  duels  he  had  fought*  a  Mr.  Hayes, 
of  whom  we  have  before  made  honour* 
able  mention.  It  was  by  the  unshaken 
determination  of  Hayes  the  men  were 
brought  to  trial.  The  joint  depositions 
of  the  girls  were  taken  before  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Annaly,  and  Byrne  and 
Strange  were  tried  at  the  Kilkenny 
Lent  assizes,  on  the  24th  of  March, 
1780.  Letters  were  produced  from 
the  young  ladies  containing  the  most 
tender  expressions  of  affection,  and 
inviting  their  respective  lovers  to  carry 
them  off,  in  the  way  usual  in  the  coun- 
try, to  which  they  were  ready  and  will- 
ing to  consent*  These  letters,  how- 
ever, were  clearly  proved  to  be  forgeries 
by  the  sister  of  Bvrne,  who  was  heard 
to  boast  she  cotUd  perfectly  copy  Miss 
Anne  Kennedy's  luuid-writing.  Others 
were  read,  really  written  by  the  girls, 
speaking  of  the  men  in  an  affectionate 
manner,  and  calling  them  their  dear 
husbands,  but  these  were  proved  to  be 
dictated  under  the  strong  impressions 
of  threats  and  terror.  The  men 
were  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
death.. 

It  was  supposed  the  sentence  would 
never  be  executed.  Their  respect- 
able rank  in  society,  connected  with 
all  the  gentry  of  the  country — their 
actual  marriage  with  the  girls— and 
the  frequency  of  the  act  of  abduc- 
tion, that  made  such  a  marriage  be 
considered  a  thing  divested  of  all  cri- 
minality, createdastrong  feeliuff  in  their 
favour.  But  Scott,  afterwards  Lord 
Clonmel,  was  then  attorney-general, 
and  conducted  the  prosecution.  He 
openly  declared  in  court,  that  if  this 
abduction  was  suffered  to  pass  with 
impunity,  there  would  be  no  safety  for 
any  girl,  and  no  protection  for  the  do- 
mestus  peace  and  happiness  of  any  fa- 
mily, and  he  called  upon  the  govern- 
ment to  carry  out  the  sentence.  His 
remonstrance  was  attended  to,  and  the 
unfortunate  gentlemen  were  hanged, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  their  nu- 
merous friends  and  admirers.  So  strong 
and  general  was  the  excitement  among 
the  peasantry,  that  a  rescue  was  greatly 
feared,  and  an  extraordinarily  large 


force  of  horse  and  foot  was  ordered  to 
attend  their  execution  ;  and  such  was 
the  deep  sympathy  for  their  fate,  that 
all  the  shops  were  shut  up,  and  all 
business  suspended  in  Kilkenny  and 
the  neighbouring  towns. 

The  subsequent  &te  of  the  girls 
was  melancholy.  Whenever  they 
appeared  in  the  towns  of  Water- 
ford,  Kilkenny,  or  the  vicinity,  they 
were  assailed  by  hissing  and  hooting 
of  the  mob,  who  followed  them  with 
execration  throi:^h  the  streets.  They 
both  had  a  pension  from  government, 
settled  on  them  as  a  remuneration  for 
their  sufferings,  and  their  conviction  of 
felons.  This  the  common  people  con- 
sidered as  the  price  of  blood,  and 
could  not  conceal  their  abhorrence 
whenever  they  were  seen.  They  were, 
however,  respectably  married :  the 
eldest,  Catherine,  to  a  gentleman 
named  Sullivan;  but  even  he  could 
not  escape  the  superstitious  credulity 
of  the  country.  He  was  a  worthy  but 
weak  man,  and  fancied  himself  haunted 
by  the  spectre  of  Byrne — frequently 
shouting  out  at  night,  when  waking 
from  a  frightful  dream,  and  declaring 
that  he  stood  before  him.  He  always 
kept  a  light  burning  in  his  room  as  a 
protection  against  his  apparition.  His 
handsome  wife  fell  into  flesh,  and  pre- 
served but  little  of  that  comeliness 
which  attracted  her  lover,  and  she 
sought,  it  was  said,  the  indulgence  of 
smoking  to  drown  reflection.  The 
fate  of  Anne  was  more  severe.  She 
fulfilled  the  promise  of  her  youth,  and 
became  a  dignified  and  magnificent 
beauty.  She  was  married  to  a  gen- 
tleman named  Kelly.  Her  married 
state  was  miserable,  and  she  died  an 
object  of  great  commiseration — sunk, 
it  was  said,  in  want  and  degradation. 
The  common  people  declared  her  fate 
a  judgment,  and  continued  to  execrate 
herself  while  living,  and  her  memory 
when  dead.  The  very  act  of  a  man 
hjuuurding  his  life  to  carry  her  off  was 
deemed  a  noble  act,  her  prosecution  a 
base  return,  and  her  misfortunes  no- 
thing but  the  vengeance  of  heaven 
visibly  visited  upon  her. 

Another  awful  catastrophe  of  this 
kind  occurred  in  a  different  part  of 
Ireland,  about  the  same  period,  which 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  melancholy  on  record.  We  have 
already  noticed  it  in  our  periodical* 
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Hnder  feigned  names,  and  with  some 
fictitious  embellishments ;  but  we  now 
give  the  mere  detail  of  factSt  divested 
of  all  colouring.  Indeed,  it  is  a  simple 
story,  more  affecting  than  any  fiction. 

On  the  Derry  side  of  the  Foyle,  and 
about  two  miles  from  the  city,  is  Pre- 
hen,  the  seat  of  the  Knozes.  It  is 
highly  wooded,  and  covers  a  consi- 
derable tract,  descending  to  the  river, 
and  overhanging  the  broad  expanse  of 
water  in  this  place  with  its  darlc  shade. 
The  circumstance  which  marked  the 
respectable  family  with  affliction  is  of 
such  a  character  as  to  correspond  with 
the  gloom  that  pervades  its  aspect; 
and  no  traveller  passes  it  without  many 
reflections  on  the  sad  event  which  hap- 
pened there. 

John    M'Naghtan  was  a  native  of 
Derry.     His  father  was  an  optdent 
merchant,  who  gave  his  son  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  most  liberal  education* 
He    graduated    in    Trinity  College, 
Dublin ;  but  having  inherited  from  his 
uncle  a  large  estate,  which  precluded 
the  necessity  of  engaging  in  any  pro- 
fession, he  conmienced  a  career  of  dis- 
sipation then  too  common  in  Ireland. 
He  married  early,  but  his  extravagance 
soon  involved  him  in  such  distress  that 
he  was  arrested  by  the  sheriff  for  a  con- 
siderable  debt  in  his  own  parlour,  in 
the  presence  of  his   pregnant  wife. 
The  shock  was  fatal.     She  was  seized 
with  premature  labour,  and  both  wife 
and  child  perished.     Being  a  man  of 
address  and  ability,  he  was  appointed 
to  a  lucrative  situation  in  the  revenue 
by  the  then  Irish  government,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  duty  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  the  family  of  Mr.  Knox, 
of  Prehen,  whose  daughter,  a  lovely 
and  amiable  girl,  was  entitled  to  a 
large  fortune  independent  of  her  father. 
To    her    M'Naghtan  paid  assiduous 
court,  and  as  she  was  too  young  at  the 
time  to  marry,  he  obtained  a  promise 
from  her  to  become  his  bride  in  two 
years.      When  the  circumstance  was 
made  known  to  her  father,  he  inter- 
dicted it  in  the  most  decided  manner, 
and  forbade  M'Naghtan*s  visits  to  his 
house.      This  was  represented  as  so 
'njurious  to   M'Naghtan's  character, 
hat  the  good-natured  old  man  was 
ersuaded  again  to  permit  his  intimacy 
nth.  his  family,  under  the  express  sti- 
ulation  that  he  should  think  no  more 
f  his  daughter.     One  day  the  lovers 
3und  themselves  alone,  with  no  com- 
,>anion  but  a  little  boyj  whea  M'Nagh- 


tan  took  from  his  pocket  a  prayer-book, 
and  read  himself  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, prevailing  on  Miss  Knox  to 
answer  the  responses — which  she  did, 
adding  to  each,  ''  provided  my  father 
consent."  Of  this  ceremony  M'Nagh- 
tan  immediately  availed  himself;  and 
when  he  next  met  her  at  the  house  of 
a  mutual  friend,  openly  claimed  her 
as  his  wife.  Again  he  was  forbidden 
the  house  by  the  indignant  father. 
He  then  published  an  advertisement  in 
all  the  newspapers,  declaring  the  young 
lady  was  married  to  him.  By  a  process, 
however,  in  the  spiritual  court,  the  pre- 
tended  marriage  was  entirely  setande. 

In  the  course  of  these  proceed- 
ings, M'Naghtan  wrote  a  threaten- 
ing letter  to  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  delegates,  and,  it  was  said, 
lay  in  wait  to  have  him  murdered  when 
he  came  on  circuit,  but  fortunately 
missed  him  in  consequence  of  the 
judges  taking  a  different  road.  The 
result  was,  that  M'Naghtan  was 
obliged  to  fly  to  England.  But  here 
his  whole  mind  was  bent  on  obtaiqing 
possession  of  his  wife :  so  at  all  hazards 
he  returned,  and  lay  concealed  in  the 
woods  of  Prehen.  Warning  of  this 
circumstance  had  been  commnnicated 
to  her  father,  but  he  seemed  to  despise 
it.  There  was,  however,  a  blacksmith, 
whose  wife  had  nursed  Miss  Knox,  and 
he,  with  the  known  attachment  of  such  a 
connection  in  Ireland,  always  followed 
his  foster-daughter  whenever  she  ven- 
tured abroad,  as  her  protector. 

To  detach  his  daughter  from  tbb 
unfortunate  connection,  Mr.  Knox  re- 
solved to  leave  the  country,  and  intro- 
duce her  to  the  society  of  the  metro- 
polis ;  and  in  the  befi^nning  of  Novem- 
ber, 1761,  prepared  to  set  out  for 
Dublin.  M'Naghtan  and  a  party  of 
his  friends  having  information  of  hit 
intention,  repaired  to  a  cabin  a  little 
distance  from  the  road,  with  a  sack 
full  of  fire-arms.  From  hence  one  of 
the  party  was  despatched  to  the  hoose 
of  an  old  woman  who  lived  by  the  way 
side,  under  the  pretence  of  buying  some 
yarn,  to  wait  for  the  coming  up  of  Mr. 
Knox's  carriage.  When  it  dtdarriTe, 
the  woman  pointed  it  out,  named  the 
travellers  it  contained,  and  described 
the  position  in  which  thev  sat  They 
were  Mr.  Knox,  his  wife,  hb  daughter, 
and  a  maid-servant.  It  was  attended 
by  but  one  servant,  and  the  smith 
before  mentioned.  The  scout  inu 
mediately  ran   before  and  comma. 
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nicated  to  M'Nagbtan  the  infor- 
mation he  had  received.  The  carriage 
was  instantly  surrounded  hy  him 
and  three  other  men.  M'Naghtan 
and  one  of  his  accomplices  fired  at  the 
smithy  whom  they  did  not  kill,  hut 
totally  disabled.  The  blinds  of  the 
carriage  were  now  close  drawn,  that 
the  persons  inside  might  not  be  recog- 
nised. M'Naghtan  rode  up  to  it, 
and  either  by  accident  or  design  dis- 
charged a  heavily-loaded  blunderbuss 
into  it  at  random.  A  shriek  was  heard 
inside.  The  blind  was  let  down,  and 
Mr.  Knox  discharged  his  pistol  at  the 
assassin.  At  the  same  moment  ano- 
ther was  fired  from  behind  a  stack  of 
turf,  by  the  servant  who  had  concealed 
himself  there.  Both  shots  took  effect 
Ih  the  body  of  M'Naghfan.  He  was, 
however,  held  on  his  horse  by  his  as- 
sociates, who  rode  off  with  him.  The 
carriage  was  then  examined.  Miss 
Knox  was  found  dead,  weltering  in 
her  blood.  Five  balls  of  the  blunder- 
buss had  entered  her  body,  leaving  the 
other  three  persons  in  the  carriage 
with  her  unhurt,  and  untouched  Sy 
this  random  shot. 

The  countiT  was  soon  alarmed,  and 
a  reward  of  nve  hundred  pounds  of- 
fered for  the  apprehension  of  the  mur- 
derers. A  company  of  light  horse 
scoured  the  district,  and  amongst 
other  places  were  led  to  search  the 
house  of  a  farmer  named  Wenslow. 
The  family  denied  all  knowledge  of 
M'Naghtan,  and  the  party  were  leav- 
ing the  house  when  the  corporal  said 
to  one  of  his  companions,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  a  countryman  who  was  digging 
potatoes,  that  the  discoverer  would  be 
entitled  to  a  reward  of  three  hundred 
pounds.  The  countryman  immedi- 
ately pointed  to  a  hay-loft,  and  the  cor- 
poral running  up  a  ladder,  burst  open 
the  door,  and  discovered  M'Naghtan 
lying  in  the  hay.  Notwithstanding 
his  miserably  wounded  state,  he  made 
a  desperate  resistance,  but  was  ulti- 
mately taken  and  lodged  in  Lifford 
gaol.  Some  of  his  accomplices  were 
arrested  soon  afker.  They  were  tried 
before  a  special  commission  at  Lif- 
ford, and  one  of  them  was  re- 
ceived as  king*8  evidence.  M'Nae-htan 
was  brought  into  court  wrapped  in  a 
blanket,  and  laid  on  a  table  in  the 
dock,  not  being  able  to  support  him- 
self in  any  other  position.  Notwlth- 
itandmg  acute  pain  and   exceeding 


debility,  he  defended  himself  with 
astonishing  energy  and  acuteness.  A 
singular  trait  of  Irish  feeling  occurred 
in  the  course  of  the  trial.  One  of  his 
followers  implicated  in  the  outrage, 
named  Dunlap,  was  a  faithful  and  at- 
tached fellow,  and  his  master  evinced 
more  anxiety  to  save  his  life  than  his 
own.  As  a  means  of  doing  so  he  dis- 
claimed all  knowledge  of  his  person : 
**  Oh,  master,  dear,"  said  the  poor  fel- 
low beside  him  in  the  dock,  **  is  this 
the  way  you  are  going  to  disown  me 
after  all?" 

On  the  day  of  execution  M'Nagh- 
tan  was  so  weak  as  to  be  supported  in 
the  arms  of  attendants.  He  evinced 
the  last  testimony  of  his  regard  to  the 
unfortunate  voung  lady  he  had  mur- 
dered, of  wnom  he  was  passionately 
fond,  and  whom  he  mourned  as  his 
wife.  The  cap  which  covered  his  face 
was  bound  with  black ;  his  jacket  was 
trimmed  with  black,  having  black  jet 
buttons,  with  large  black  buckles  in 
his  shoes.  When  lifted  up  the  ladder 
he  exerted  all  his  remaining  strength 
to  throw  himself  off,  and  with  such 
force  that  the  rope  broke,  and  he  fell 
gasping  to  the  ground.  As  he  was  a 
man  of  daring  enterprise  and  profuse 
bounty,  he  was  highly  popular,  and 
the  crowd  made  a  lane  tor  him  to 
escape,  and  attempted  to  assist  hinu 
He  declined  their  aid,  and  declared 
he  would  not  live;  he  called  to  his 
follower,  Dunlap,  for  the  rope  which 
was  round  his  neck,  the  knot  of  which 
was  slipped  and  placed  round  his  own. 
Again  he  was  assisted  up  the  ladder^ 
and  collecting  all  his  energies,  he  flung 
himself  off  and  died  without  a  struggle. 
His  unfortunate  but  faithful  follower 
stood  by  wringing  his  hands  as  he 
witnessed  the  su&rings  of  his  dear 
master,  and  earnestly  desired  that  his 
own  execution  might  be  hastened,  that 
he  might  soon  foUow  him  and  die  by 
the  same  rope. 

This  murder  and  execution  took 
place  on  the  road  between  Stra- 
bane  and  Derry  ;  and  as  the  me- 
mory of  them  still  lives  amonff  the 
peasantry,  the  spot  b  pointed  out 
to  the  passengers,  and  recalls  traits  of 
what  Ireland  was  eighty  years  ago, 
even  in  the  most  civilized  county. 
Abduction  was  then  a  common  mode 
of  courtship  in  the  north,  as  well  as 
south,  the  and  no  man  was  deemed  of 
spirit  unless  he^o  effected  his  mar- 
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riage.  Any  fatal  accident  resulting 
to  resisting  friends  was  considered  a 
venial  offence*  and  the  natural  effect 
of  their  unreasonable  obstinacy. 

The  circumstances  and  character  of 
the  parties  in  this  affair  rendered  it 
one  of  the. deepest  interest.  The 
young  lady  was  but  fifteen*  gentle, 
accomplished*  and  beautiful*  greatly 
attached  to  the  unhappy  man*  de- 
votedly fond  of  her  father*  and  with 
the  strongest  sense  of  rectitude  and 
propriety  entangled  in  an  unfortunate 
engagement  from  simplicity  and  inex- 
perience*    The  gentleman  was  thirty- 


eight*  a  man  of  the  most  eqgaging 
person*  and  a  model  of  manly  beftsty. 
His  manners  were  soft*  gentle,  and 
insinuating*  and  his  diqioaition  na- 
turally generous  and  humane ;  but 
when  roused  by  stroqg  ezcttement. 
his  passions  were  most  fierce  and 
uncontrollable.  His  dforta  on  his 
trial  were  not  to  preserve  lua  fife* 
which  became  a  burthen  to  him  ^ttitr 
the  loss  of  her  he  loved*  but  to  savf 
firom  a  like  fate  a  ftithfnl  follower* 
and  to  exculpate  his  own  memory  from 
a  charge  of  intended  cnidty  mod  de- 
liberate murder. 


JQKB  ABMINISCENCBS. 

'*  A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 
In  the  leafjr  mon^  of  Jane, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune." 

CoUridge. 


What  a  glorious  day  it  is !    Talk  not 
to  me  of  Italian  skies — 

"  Shining  on,  shining  on,  by  no  shadow 

made  tender. 
Till  love  falls  asleep  in  such  sameness 

of  splendour;" 

But  give  me  the  broken  clouds  of  a 
June  dav*  sailing  about  m  the  blue 
depths  of  the  sublime*  yet  lovely  sky. 
How  deliciously  clear  and  fresh  the 
air  is*  as  one  sits  somewhat  in  the 
shade*  looking  forth  upon  those  tall 
elms*  whose  tops  are  swayed  backward 
and  forward  as  the  sununer  breeze 
rises  and  fiills.  What  strange*  wild* 
pleasing  fancies  come  into  the  mind  as 
one  gazes  upon  these  graceful  undu- 
lations* not  unaccompanied  with  a 
gentle  murmur  of  the  leaves  I 

But  is  not  this  shocking  idleness? 

"  Have  you  nothing  better  to  do 
than  loll  like  an  idiot  upon  that  garden 
chair  in  the  portico*  looxing  apparently 
at  nothinff*  and  sometimes  closine  your 
eyes  as  if  you  invited  sleep  ?  Is  this 
a  way  in  which  a  rational  Mng  should 
spend  his  time  in  this  enlightened  age 
— an  age  of  unexampled  activity — an 
age  of  steam — an  age  of  railroiad 


an  affe  to  make  idleness  ashamed  of 
ilselN— an  age — consider  the  ani*  ifai^a 
sluggard*  consider  her ." 

<<  My  dear  aunt,  I  do  oonsider  yoo 
very  much*  and  1  do  think  yon  ka«« 
the  most  comfortable  chairs*  and  tarb 
a  charming  view  firom  your  portko.  * 

"  Come*  come*  my  good  fricttd,  m 
playing  upon  words;  really  it  b  a 
sluune  to  see  how  some  young  peoftU 
do  dream  their  time  away;  and  ««( 
you  are  not  so  young  neither.  6»d 
you  not  tell  me  you  bad  aevrr  bad 
time  to  read  Wilberforce's  Call  te  tb* 
Unconverted.  I  can  tell  yoo  wbcrr 
you  will  find  the  book.** 

**  Thank  you*  my  dear  aont ;  bat 
may  I  ask  did  you  ever  read  Words- 
worth?" 

**  Wordsworth  ?  no :  but  I  bav« 
heard  read  something  of  bis ;  be  wrou 
poetry*  did  he  not  ?** 

''  Wh^*  yes*  my  dear  anntt  be  err. 
tainly  did.  There  are  some  *  povi* 
by  name  and  common  report,  of  wb.ai 
I  should  be  cautious  of  saying  that  tbrf 
had  written  poetry  ;  Imt  yon  maV 
draw  npon  Wordsworth  with  errtaintj*. 
He  b  as  cood  as  the  bank.** 

<<  Well*  that  may  be ;  but  what  kt» 
that  to  do  with  the  matter?     I  vis 
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speaking  to  you  of  activity  and  Wil- 
berforce's  book." 

"  Now,  my  good  aunt,  sit  you  down 
beside  me  in  tnat  tranquil  and  placid 
mood  which  becomes  you  so  well, 
though  it  pleases  you  to  repeat  the 
praises  of  activity  ;  sit  you  there  and 
inhale  the  odours  of  the  honeysuckle 
which  twines  so  delightfully  about  that 
pillar,  while  I  chant  for  you  a  stave. 
Yes,  that  is  a  very  good  listening  atti- 
tude, 80  now  attend. 


« 


*  Why,    William,  on    that    old  gray 

stone, 

Thus  for  the  length  of  half  a  day. 
Why,  William,  sit  you  thus  alone, 
^d  dream  your  time  away  ? 

'  Where  are  your  books  ? — ^that  light 
bequeath'd 

To  beings  else  forlorn  and  blind  I 
Up  I  up  I  and  drink  the  spirit  breathed 

From  dead  men  to  their  kind. 

*  Ton  look  round  on  your  mother  earth. 
As  if  she  for  no  purpose  bore  yon ; 

As  if  you  were  her  first-born  birth. 
And  none  had  lived  before  you  1 

'  One  morning  thus,  by  Esthwaite  lake. 
When  life  was  sweet,  I  knew  not  why. 

To  me  my  good  friend  Matthew  spake, 
And  thus  I  made  reply : 

'  The  eye — ^it  cannot  choose,  but  see ; 

We  cannot  bid  the  ear  be  still ; 
Onr  bodies  feel  where'er  they  be, 

Agunst,  or  with  our  wUL 

'  Nor  less  I  deem  that  there  are  powers 
Which  of  themselves  our  minds  im« 
press ; 

That  we  can  feed  this  mind  of  ours 
In  a  wise  passiveness. 

'  Think  you,  'mid  all  this  mighty  sum 
Of 'things  for  ever  speaking. 

That  nothing  of  itself  will  come. 
But  we  must  still  be  seeking? 

'  Then  ask  not  wherefore,  here,  alone. 

Conversing;  as  I  may, 
I  sit  upon  this  old  eray  stone. 

And  dream  my  time  away.' " 

"  The  verse  goes  very  smoothly  and 
muacally,*'  said  my  aunt;  "  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  understand  it." 

"  'Tis  as  easy  as  possible,"  said  I, 
*'  only  you  must  consider  it  for  a  little. 
Wordsworth's  poetry  is  intended  for 
persons  who  have  some  powers  of  re- 
flectioDy  and  who  exercise  those  powers ; 


and  therefore,  my  dear  aunt,  it  is 
especiallv  fitted  for  you." 

*'  Well,  then,  if  you  will  lend  me 
the  book " 

"  It  is  here  ;  I  have  it  in  my  pocket, 
and  you  shall  read  it  at  your  leisure  ; 
but  listen  now  to  two  or  three  stanzas 
more,  which,  I  am  sure,  you  will  un- 
derstand readily :" — 

'*  Books  !  'tis  a  dull  and  endless  strife : 
Come,  hear  the  woodland  linnet ; 

How  sweet  hie  music  I    On  my  life, 
There's  more  of  wisdom  in  it. 

**  And  hark  I   how  blithe  the  throstle 
sings! 

He,  too,  is  no  mean  preacher : 
Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things ; 

Let  nature  be  your  teacher. 

"  She  has  a  world  of  ready  wealth. 
Our  minds  and  hearts  to  bless— 

Spontaneous  wisdom  breathed  by  health, 
Truth  breathed  by  cheerfulness. 

"  One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man, 

Of  moral  evil,  and  of  good, 
Than  all  the  sages  can. 

"  Enough  of  science  and  of  art ; 

Close  up  the  barren  leaves ; 
Come  forto,  and  brij^  with  you  a  heart 

TTiat  watches  and  receives. 

*'  This,  my  dear  aunt,  is  excellent : 
it  is  not  a  mere  diversion  of  the  spirits 
with  a  picture  of  pleasing  natural 
scenes;  but  it  is  instruction  of  the 
best  kind,  save  one,  that  can  be  given 
to  rational  and  reflective  beings.  For 
next  to  the  stud^  of  divine  things, 
whereby  the  mind  is  informed  by  direct 
beams  of  li^ht  from  the  great  source 
of  all  intelligence  and  goodness,  what 
so  excellent  as  to  be  taught,  and  not 
onlj  taught,  but  led  on  and  assisted, 
as  It  were,  by  the  pleasing  images  and 
soothing  cadences  of  poetry,  to  gather 
a  theorv  of  moral  sentiments  from 
nature  herself,  and  all  her  forms  of 
loveliness  and  shows  of  beauty?  I 
allow  that  yon  may  gather  a  very- 
agreeable  and  not  altogether  nnphi- 
losophical  theory  of  moral  sentiments 
from  the  book  of  Adam  Smith  on  that 
very  subject ;  buti  own,  that  for  myself 
I  can  read  no  book  of  his  without  some 
associations  of  disgust,  arbing  from 
the  use  which  has  been  made  by  the 
dull,  the  heartless,  and  the  covetous,  of 
his  treatise,  on  the  wealth  of  natioos. 
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MoreoTer^  I  do  believe  that*  to  confess 
the  truth,  the  man  was  little  less  an 
infidel    than  his  friend  Hume,    and 
therefore  shut  out  from  such  know- 
ledge and   such   sympathy  as   most 
assuredly  are  necessary  fully  to  dcve- 
lope  the  theory  of  moral  sentiments. 
But  to  return  from  this  digression, 
and  to  apply  our  minds  more  directly 
to  the  instruction  which  the  verses  I 
have  repeated  are  so  well  calculated  to 
convey,  only  imagine,  my  dear  aunt, 
how  very  numy  impressions  of  beauty 
and  of  truth  (or  both  in  one,   for 
truth  is  beautiful,  and  beautv  rejoices 
in  the  open  sunshine  and  undisguised- 
ness    ot  truth) — only    imsgine    how 
abundantly  such  impressions  might  be 
conveyed  to  the  soul,  if  we  only  went 
forth  properly  prepared,   that  is  to 
say,  with  awakened  hearts,  or,  as  in 
the  words  of  the  poet,  with  a  heart 
that  watches  and  receives.     True  it  is 
that  the  great  mass  of  mankind — and 
womankind,   my  dear  aunt,  must,  I 
fear,  be  included — true  it  is,  that  they 
pass  through  the  world,  and  all  the 
things  of  utility,  and  beauty,  and  in- 
structiveness  which  nature  provides, 
as  if  they  were  deaf  and  blind.     They 
may  see  and  hear  with  their  corporeal 
senses;  but  with  respect  to  natural 
truth,  as  well  as  to  divine,  it  may  be 
affirmed  of  them,  that  seeeing  they 
see  not,  and  hearing  they  do  not  un- 
derstand.     They    pass   on   without 
taking  notice.     Their  eyes  majr  be 
very  good,    but    they   are   afflicted 
(tbo^gh  they  do  not  know  it)  with 
blindness  of  the  heart.     They  have 
not  *<a  heart  Uiat  watches  and  re- 
ceives ;"  and  without  that,  they  walk 
in  vun  through  the  sunshine,  and  the 
shade :  the  dews  of  the  rooming  bring 
no  refreshment  to  their  souls>  and  the 
solemnities  of  night  bring  no  elevation 
to  their  thoughts.     This  is  the  truth 
with  regard  to  them»  but  as  I  have 
said,  they  know  it  not,   neither  do 
they  conceive  for  a  moment  the  depth 
of  their  loss.      This  is  the  common 
condition  of  ignorance ;  for,  as  Plato 
says— (you  have  heard  of  Plato*  my 
dear  aunt,  though  you  cannot  imagine 
how  beautifully  he  wrote,  unless  you 
learn  Greek,  which  you  may  do,  for 
Qato  learned  Greek  after  he  was  sixty, 
and  Mrs.  Carter,  though  an  English* 
woman,  was  a  very  good  Grecian)—, 
for,  as  Plato  sa^s^'*  Nor  do  the  igno* 
rant  philoeophue*  for  thry  desire  not 


to  become  wise ;  for  this  is  tlie  erfl  of 
ignorance,  that  he  who  has  Deitber  is* 
telligence  nor  virtue,  nor  delicacy  c€ 
sentiment,  imagines  that  he  poaactj 
all  those  things  sufficiently.  **  Hare  I 
looked  up  to  my  respectable  relative  for 
some  applause — ^plaose  which  I 
I  should  not  have  thought  of 
for  myself;  but  when  Plato  was  in 
the  case,  it  was,  as  you  wiU  admit,  a 
very  different  matter.  The  good  lady* 
however,  applauded  not,  for  bj  this 
time  she  was  in  a  profound  and  trao- 

3uil  slumber. 
«  «  •  «  • 

I  bad  almost  forgotten  m  motto 
from  Coleridge,  which  would  have 
been  unpardonable.  Did  ever  ftmr 
short  lines  bring  the  loveliness — the 
tranquil,  balmy,  soothing  lovefinew 
of  a  summer's  night — a  night  far 
away  from  the  noise  and  arttfirial 
glare  of  the  town — more  distinctly 
before  the  mind?  How  beantifol  is 
ni^htl  But  hear  Soathey  vpon  this 
pomU  The  mam  is  gone  down  into 
the  grave,  but  the  voios  of  the  pari 
still  rings  through  the  earth  vi^  tt> 
rich  and  stately  tone. 

<*  How  beautiful  is  night! 
A.  dewy  freshness  fills  the  si&nt  air; 
Ko  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck 
nor  stain, 

Breaks  the  serene  of  heavm ; 
In  full-orb*d  glory,  yonder  moon  divis# 
Rolls  through  the  dark  blue  depths. 

Beneath  her  steady  ray. 

The  desert-circle  spreads 
Like  the  round  ocean  girdled  with  th» 
skyi 

How  beautiful  is  night  !** 

This  is  a  mi^estio  picture — **  Pore  as 
the  naked  heavens,  mi^eslic,  free'* 
How  oft  has  one  witnessed  socb  apie 
the  nights  in  June,  vainly  endearoonr-c 
however  to  give  form  of  ezprrs«}«a 
to  the  impressions  of  pore  and  lo^ 
beauty  wnich  crowdM  opoo  co«  i 
heart,  till  even  tears  essay^  to  «i* 
press  what  one*s  powers  of  IaQgua^*i 
could  not.  This  is  the  fate  of  tJU  *9 
who,  having  at  least  some  gfiapata  ^( 
**  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divinr," 
are  yet  vantbg  in  '*  the  aocgmplish^ 
ment  of  verse.  But  it  was  aoi  vi 
this  I  meant  to  speak;  it  was  U 
Goleridj;e*s  exquisite  aUasmi  to  t^^ 
June  night  amid  the  silcncs  of  the 
wood»  and  the  murmuruy  of  the 
brook.  Von  have  read  Hbm  "  Aacirttt 
Uwin^/*  1  wppos^  from  vhiA  tW 
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lines  are  taken.  If  you  have  not^ 
read  it  by  all  means  at  the  first  leisure 
opportunity.  I  do  not  mean  any  half- 
leisure  snatch  of  time  in  the  midst  of 
disturbing  avocations.  You  are  not 
to  read  the  Ancient  Mariner  as  you 
would  a  smart  article  in  a  newspaper. 
You  are  not  to  put  it  in  your  bag 
with  the  hope  of  reading  it  at  the 
Four  Courts,  between  the  cause  of  A. 
versus  B.,  and  that  of  £.  versus  F., 
neither  C.  nor  D.  being  your  client. 
No ;  this  is  truly  a  wild  and  wondrous 
tale*  enough  to  set  your  bnuns  on  endj 
if  not  your  hair,  for  a  good  hour  or 
so  at  the  least,  and  the  more  you  are 
alone  in  reading  it  the  better.  It  is 
a  thing  to  think  upon  I  promise  you. 
All  the  men  of  the  ship  die  around 
the  ancient  mariner,  but  for  his  sin 
and  his  suffering  he  lives  on.  At  last 
the  dead  that  lie  around  begin  to  work 
the  ship  like  living  men,  though 
animated  by  other  souls  than  had 
before  belonged  to  those  bodies : — 

"  The    helmsman    steered,    the    ship 
moved  on 
Yet  never  a  breeze  up  blew ; 
The    mariners    all    'gan    work    the 
ropes, 
"Where  thcv  were  wont  to  do ; 
They   raisedf  their  limbs  like  lifeless 
tools. 
We  were  a  ghastly  crew. 

*'  The  body  of  my  brother's  son 

Stood  by  me  knee  to  knee ; 
The  body  and  I  pulled  at  one  rope. 

But  he  said  naught  to  me. 

**  *  I  fear  thee  ancient  mariner,' 
Be  calm  thou  wedding  guest, 

'Twas    not   those    souls   that   fled  in 
pain. 

Which  to  their  corses  came  again, 
But  a  troop  of  spirits  blest. 

*'  For  when  it  dawn'd,  they  dropp*d  their 
arms. 
And  cluster*d  round  the  mast ; 
Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  through  their 
mouths, 
And  from  their  bodies  pass'd. 

"Around,    around,    flew   each    sweet 
sound. 

Then  darted  to  the  sun ; 
Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again, 

Kow  mix'd,  now  one  by  one. 

*'  And  now  'twas  like  aU  instruments, 

Now  like  a  lonely  flute. 
And  now  it  is  an  angel's  song, 

That  makes  the  heavens  be  mute. 


"  It  ceased ;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on, 

A  pleasant  noise  till  noon ; 
A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook, 

In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night, 

Singeth  a  quiet  tune." 

The  sleeping  woods  I  I  never  heard 
them  snore,  but  I'll  be  sworn  I  have 
seen  them  in  their  dusky  slumbers,  and 
felt  as  it  were  the  heavy  breathings  of 
their  sleep.  And  who  that  has  ever 
lived  beyond  the  region  of  gas  lamps 
and  granite  pavements,  but  must  have 
paused  now  and  then  on  a  June  nightj 
m  pensive  admiration^  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  brook,  down  hidden  among 
over-hanging  trees,  murmuring  away 
for  ever  and  ever  its  quiet  tune  as 
summer's  quiet  influence  prevails? 
Maiden  of  the  downcast  eyes  (for  which 
thou  art  forgiven  in  consideratioQ  of 
the  rich  fringes  of  thy  silken  eye-lashes 
thus  more  fully  revealed),  blush  not 
that  I  call  to  thy  remembrance  such  a 
scene,  or  that  thy  heart  was  soflened 
by  it  to  the  confession  of  a  trembling 
emotion,  that  no  pleading  would  have 
wrung  from  thee  in  the  broad  light  of 
day.  And  dost  thou  remember  how 
the  low  rich  trembling  tones  of  thy 
voice  harmonized  with  the  scene,  the 
hour,  the  distant  murmur  of  the  brooks 
even  more  than  that  of  the  nightingale 
itself,  whose  notes  at  intervals  rang 
through  the  woods  with  flute-like 
sound  ? 

But  who  is  that  that  caUs,  and  our 
names  too  ?  Listen !  By  Diana's  silver 
bow  it  is — Thomasj  to  tell  us  that  the 
strawberries  and  cream  are  mixed,  and 
that  we  are  waited  for.  Delightful 
repast — yet  have  a  care,  O  man^  that 
eatesti  Think  you  that  you  have 
possessed  yourself  of  the  stomachs  of 
one  calf  and  of  Ave  thousand  snails  ? 
for  how  else  do  you  expect  to  digest 
a  quart  of  creamj  and  the  first  fruits 
of  a  whole  wilderness  of  strawberries  ? 
Milk  undoubtedly  does  agree,  for  the 
most  part,  with  calves,  even  though 
taken  in  large  quantities,  and  I  have 
never  heard  of  an  army  of  snails  having 
to  send  for  the  surgeon  of  the  forces  on 
account  of  a  surfeit  of  strawberries. 
But  nor  calves  nor  snails  could  take 
the  mixture  you  are  now  taking  with- 
out great  danger,  nor  can  you.  In 
vain  will  you  seek  to  make  all  sure  with 
a  glass  of  the  undiluted  '^  native"  in 
these  parts.  There  is  nothing  stronger 
than  sherry  or  ten  year  old  ale  in  the 
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hoose^  if  you  w6re  to  die  for  it.    But 
8tay>  there  is  I  know  a  large  bottle  of 
castor-oil    kept    for    the    occasional 
physicing  of  the  village.     It  shall  be 
ordered  up  to  your  bed-roon)>  and  yoa 
may  take  a  hearty  pull  if  you  findthingfs 
going  wrong.      You  may  smile^  but 
there  is  a  grmi  look  at  the  end  of  your 
smile*  which  satisfies  me  that  you  are 
aware  of  the  wisdom  of  my  precaution. 
As  for  me*  I  take  the  fruit  after  the 
manner  of  an  epicure— just  a  slight 
sprinkle  of  powdered  sugar  to  bring 
out  the  flavour*  and  then  a  ^lass  of  fair 
water.     In  this  way  you  imbibe  the 
true  fragrantflavour  ofthe  strawberry, 
but  then  you  must  proceed  leisurely* 
and  ponder  upon  the  taste.     If  you 
cobble  up  your  strawberries*  crunch- 
ing them   as  a  hungry  donkev  does 
ihistle-tops*  or  as  if  you  feared  some 
one  else  might  g^t  a  second  helping 
before  you*  you  never  can  have  any 
correct  notion  either  of  the  profound 
strength*  or  of  the  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment* which  are  bound  up  with  the 
true  and  properly-tasted  flavour  of  the 
strawberry. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  real  amateur  of 
port  trying  the  first  glass  out  of  the 
first  bottle  of  a  bin  which  he  had  held 
sacred  from  mortal  touch  for  seven 
years?  Have  you  marked  how  it  is 
held*  yet  not  held  upon  the  tongue  and 
throat  in  its  passage  downwards— how 
it  is  made  to  flow  in  a  continuous 
stream*  yet  so  leisurely  that  every 

Sland  is  touched  by  every  drop  as  it 
escends  ?  It  is  the  precept  fistina 
lente  reduced  to  the  perfection  of  prac- 
tice. As  far  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
semi-solid  to  be  submitted  to  the  rules 
strictlv  applicable  to  a  liquid*  remember 
this  deliberateness  of  tasting*  when 

eating  your  best  strawberries. 

»  ♦  •  •         ♦  • 

£heu!  fiigaceihbunturannL  One's 
feelings  are  not  what  they  were ;  bat 
still  June  ib  as  beautiful  as  ever*  though 
we  may  r^ard  it  differently.  Our 
admiration  is  not  less*  but  it  has  differ- 
ent associations*  and  for  so  far  its 
character  has  changed.  We  observe 
more  carefullv  than  in  the  days  of  old* 
because  in  all  things  we  are  more 
calm. 


^  "  And  so  I  dare  to  hope. 


I  bounded  o*er  the  mo«nUiaa«  bj  iha 

sides 
Of  the   deep   rivers   and   tlie   k»ely 

streams. 
Wherever  nature  led :  more  tike  a  asaa 
Flyine  from  something  that  he  dreaH*, 

than  one 
Who  sought  the  thing  he  loved.     Per 

nature  then 
f  The  coarser  pleasure  of  mj  boyiah  days 
And  their  glad  animal  movfti  all 

gone  by  J 
To  me  was  all  in  all.    I  cannot  paint 
What   I   then   was.      The    sonodfiiig 

cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion ;    the  taQ 

rock. 
The  mountain  and  the  deep  and  gioony 

wood, 
Their  colours  and  their  forms 

tome 
An  appetite ;  a  feeling  and  a  10V% 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter 


By  thought  supplied,  or  any  inlgrgat 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye.    That  Uioe 

is  past. 
And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  »nr^. 
And  all  its  disty  raptures.  Not  for  thi« 
Faint  I,  nor  mourn,  nor  mormvr ;  oChfv 

gifts 
Have  followed,  for  such  loaa,  I  wvali 

believe, 
AlnuuUau    recoe^pmse.      For    I    hatv 

learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  aa  in  the  hamr 
Of  thoughtless  youth;  butheaing  of- 
tentimes 
The  still  sad  muaie  of  humanity. 
Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ampU- 

power 
To  chasten  and  subdae.    And  I  han> 

felt 
A  presenoe  that  diatnrfas  me  with  Ikaioy 
Of  elevated  thougfaU;  aaeueadbfaa* 
Of  something  far  Bon 
Whose  dwelUng  Is  the  Ugh't  of 


Though  changed  no  doubt  from  what  I 

was  when  first 
I  came  among  these  hilla ;  when  like  a 

roe 


And  the  round  ocean  and  the  Urmt  air. 
And  the  blue  aky,  and  in  the  aaad  «r 

man; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impala 
AU  thfaddag  tUnga,  aU  el^aeU  ^  a!l 

thought 
And  roUa  thnmsh  all  tUa^ 

fore  am  I  aou 
A  lover  of  the  meadows  and 
And  mountains ;  and  of  all  tksA  « - 

behold 
From  this  green  earth.** 

This  is  the  whole  matter*  as  Wnti- 
fuUy  told  as  it  is  posdble  to  faBi«iML 
The  vivid*  passionate  sense  of  hcantv 
which  hurries  us  alow  in  an  iadistinrt 
rapture — thai  it  is  which  paases  away, 
but  other  gifts  fbllow  which  are 
daot  recompeon^  iod  fittarftr 
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which  espericnoe  hwint  to  raufer 
'*deep  contempUliTe.  We  do  not 
•Ml  and  fee],  and  pMi  away  ;  hat  we 
piki»e,«od  ponder»  ind  connect  thooght 
with  thought,  and  thus  make  the 
heantiet  of  nature  more  thoroughly 
our  own  than  in  the  dajs  of  our  aching 
jojs  and  diuT  raptures. 

Methinka  Loodon  is  not  verr  love- 
able  in  June,  though  politics  and  plea- 
sure are^  generallV  pursued  in  that 
month  with  as  mucn  eagerness  in  Lon- 
don as  in  an/  other  month  of  the  jear. 
In  no  other  month  is  the  house  more 
liheij  to  be  full  of  members,  or  the 
parks  and  the  opera  more  full  of  com- 
panj.    And  the  more  retired  parts  of 
the  parks  are  very  well  to  walk  in, 
taking  into  oonaideration  that  yon  are 
in  townj  and  the  old  elm  trees  and 
younger  shrubs  of  lighter  hue,  look 
pretty  enough ;  but  June  seems  to  call 
for  a  more  abundant  current  of  finesh 
air,  and  a  wider  raqge  of  view  over 
wood  and  meadow.     Moreorer,  the 
smoke  from  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
kitchen-chimneys,  though  nothing  like 
what  thickens  and  obsrarts  the  air  of 
Manchester,  and  Glasgow,  and  Leeds, 
and  Birmiiwham,  and  the  rest,  is  far 
from  sffreewle,  even  in  London.    Yoa 
walk  forth  into  St  James*s  enclosed 
pleasure-grounds,  and  in  profound  me- 
ditation upon  the  beauty  of  the  towers 
of  the  abbe^  of  Westminster,  seen 
graoefuIlT  risii^  bevond  the  trees,  yoo 
are  wbouy  unoonsctous  of  the  aggre- 
gated particles  of  condensed  smoke, 
vukarly  oalled  a  aooUllake,   which, 
waAed  by  the  breeie  that  doea  not  Tisit 
your  laoe  too  roqghly,  are  dqioeited 
upon  the  left  side  of  your  nose.    The 
increasing  heat  induces  a  gentle  flow 
of  moisture^  adown  which  the  sooty 
partiolce  arrange  themsdves,  and  yoa 
walk  on  until  the  titteriiy  of  tlvee 
Bortery  aaads,  not  anoonscMos  of  the 
whiteness  of  their  teeth,  and  the  neat- 
ness of  their  general  carriage^  makes 
yoa  aware  that  something  is  Bnttttj 
and  yoa  start  for  four  that  fai  a  fit  of 
absence  yoahave  walked  out  with  yoor 
nighlcaooninsteadof  ahat.    Afeiattd- 
kerehief,  howercr,  applied  to  your  face 
reveals  the  mischid,  and  nukes  yoa 
look  ten  times  more  hideous  than  be- 
fore; of  which  having  a  just  snspidon, 
yon  rush  to  your  lo4gingB»  or  to  the 
nearest  did)  to  which  yoa  belong,  to 
wash  joor  unlucky  foee. 
In  Jone^  Westminster  Hall  b  very 


oppresstv»— not,  however,  the  great 
hall  itself,  which,  with  iU  bare  walls 
and  floor  of  stone,  is  cool  enough,  and 
in  that  antique  chamber,  if  one  has  no 
objection  to  being  ridiculous,  one  may 
pace  to  and  fro  in  all  the  sublime  dig- 
nity of  utter  brieflessncss,  and  cool 
enough  even  in  June.     But  I  mean  the 
law  courts,  which  are  ''external  to, 
and  superinduced  upon,"  the  said  hall. 
The  phrase  is  borrowed   from    Sir 
Charles  Wctherell,  who,  having  a  verv 
simple  maimer  of  expressing  nlmsel^ 
described  a  certain  lunatic,  who  mani- 
fested his  lunacy  by  putting  on  hb shirt 
last  instead  of  first,  as  wearwff  his  shirt 
external  to,  and  superinduced  upon  his 
other  srarments.     These  law  courts, 
especially  the  Queen's  Bench,  have  a 
strange  woody,  woolly,  wiggy  smell, 
which  in  summer  is  very  choky.  When 
I  smelled  it  first,  I  thought  it  would 
wear  away,  but  it  ''ever  is  the  same.** 
The  judges  change,  and  the  barristers 
change,  and  I  suppose  the  attorneys 
chaQffe ;  but  other  things  remain — tbe 
smeliremains,  and  greets  you  the  mo- 
ment you  enter  the  passage  to  the  court, 
in  which  passage  the  old  woman  r»> 
mains,  witn  her  stall,  for  the  sale  of 
oraqges  and  gingerbread,  which  have 
looked  the  same  withered  and  dustified 
things  for  the  last  fifteen  years.     The 
ushers  appear  to  be  the  same,  and  the 
short-hand  writers,  and  the  jurymen, 
hok  the  same,  though  doubtless  they 
are  different     It  is  shocking  to  be 
amid  this  dose  fostiness,  and  the  per- 
petud  dull  murmuring  wrangle,  often 
about  mere  trivialities,  in  the  bonnle 
month  of  June,  unless  indeed  one  u 
particularly  med/eet^  which  has  awon- 
derfol  effect  m  mitigating  the  smeD, 
and  taking  away  the  sense  of  seni-suf- 
focation. 

It  is  long  ago  no w— perhaps  the  year 
1828-.that  one  fine  dav  in  June,  SeU" 
lett  had  been  opemng  brief  after  brief, 
in  case  after  case,  taking  the  whdb 
aflhir  as  easy  as  if  he  had  been  pluddi^ 
cowslips  in  a  meadow.  Tindall  was 
musing  over  piles  of  pi^Mrs,  and  Taun- 
ton writiiw  opinions  on  the  ends  of 
brieft,  whue  Brougham  twitched  his 
noen»  and  made  mi^akes  m  law  which 
were  good-humouredly  corrected  by 
Mr.  Justice  Bayley.  Why  should  I 
remain  who  had  no  certain  busineas  but 
to  look  on,  and  who  had  a  gig  and 
horse  standing  *t  Charing  Cms,  and 
an  inritatioB  ui  my  pocket  to  mod  tho 
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next  two  days  near  Croydon  in  Surrey  ? 
A  certain  Mr.  Marryatt^  and  a  sudden 
burst  of  sunshine^  two  things  as  unlike 
as  possible^  sfittled  the  matter.  Mar- 
ryatt  got  up  to  move  for  anew  trials  and 
1  to  move  off ;  and  soon  the  Thames 
was  between  me  and  Westminster^  and 
I  was  in  full  trot  for  the  rising  grounds 
of  Surrey. 

Brixton  hill  is  not  an  ugly  place, 
though  people  who  do  not  know  it 
associate  it  with  the  ideas  of  snug  citi- 
zens* boxes  along  a  dusty  road,  and 
with  a  treadmill  which  is  kept  in  the 
vicinity  for  the  benefit  of  the  London 
vagabonds,  who  ''snap  up  unconsi- 
dered trifles**  on  the  south  of  the 
Thames.  Then  you  come  to  Streat- 
ham,  idong  a  fine  road,  commanding ^a 
mM^ificent  view  to  the  right  of  "  woods, 
and  lawns,  and  palaces,*'  stretching 
away  to  Kew,  and  Wimbledon,  and 
Richmond.  Streatham  itself  is  a  nice 
clean  country-looking  place,  and  was 
more  rural-looking  then  than  now,  for 
the  graceful  wooden  spire  that  rose  so 
picturesquely  against  its  back-ground 
of  trees  has  been  burned  down  by 
lightnings  and  they  have  built  a  more 
stem-looking  stone  one  in  its  place. 
A  beautiful  country  lies  to  the  left,  as 
one  dashes  down  the  slope  from  Streat- 
ham towards  Croydon,  and  now  we  are 
upon  the  broad  Brighton  road,  as 
smooth  as  a  bowling-green,  and  dry  as 
a  carpet,  then  perpetually  travelled 
over  by  Brighton  coaches  ;  but  now  a 
comparative  solitude,  for  the  multitude 
prefer  the  railroad,  with  all  its  noise, 
its  steamj  and  its  close  carriages.  This 
is  all  very  well  in  a  day  of  peltinjp  ram 
or  snow,  or  any  day  when  a  savm^  of 
two  hours  in  a  journey  of  fifty  odd  miles 
is  a  matter  of  importance ;  but  give  me 
the  open  road  and  the  fresh  air  firom 
the  fields  in  fine  weather,  without  ac- 
companiment of  smoke,  or  steam,  or 
noise.  I  can  remember  that  day  even 
now,  how  sweetly  blew  the  western 
breeze  over  bean-fields  and  clover,  and 
how  delicious  were  the  odours  wafted 
from  the  meadows  where  hay-making 
was  already  in  progress^  and  from  the 
hedges,  still  white  with  hawthorn  blos- 
soms, which  in  these  parts  goes  univer- 
sally by  the  name  of  "  May."  How 
-nreat  was  the  contrast  between  the 
'esh  sdr  thus  perfumed,  and  the  warm, 
agnant,  breath-polluted  atmosphere 
*  the  King's  Bench!  Greater  still 
16  contrast  between  the  choky,  husky 


voice  of  that  laborious  gentleman,  Mr. 
Marryatt,  quoting  case  after  case  to 
prove  that  his  own,  or  his  client's  view 
of  some  wretched  squabble,  involving 
a  matter  of  thirty-five  pounds  three  and 
sixpence,  was  uiat  which  should  be 
taken  by  the  Judges — ^greater  still  the 
contrast  between  his  huskiness  and  the 
singing  of  innumerable  birds— 

"  Sometimes  arising  to  the  sky, 

I  heard  the  sky-larks  sinfi; ; 
Sometimes,  all  little  birds  wat  are, 
How  they  seem'd  to  fill  the  earth  and  air 

With  their  sweet  jargoning." 

These  sights,  sounds,  and  smells  of 
the  country  which  I  ever  loved  in  fine 
weather,  soon  put  all  thoughts  of  ne- 
glected attendance  upon  the  wisdom  of 
the  law  out  of  my  head,  and  I  arrired 
in  great  spirits  at  my  friend's  house. 
It  was  a  sort  of  place  that  one  sees  only 
in  England.  It  was  not  extensive,  not 
magnificent — ^not  so  picturesque,  per- 
haps, as  one  often  falls  in  with  in  Ire- 
land or  Scotland — ^no  dashing  sparkling 
stream,  no  view  of  mountains  in  the 
distance.  But  all  that  art  and  elegant 
taste  could  do  within  a  limited  space  to 
make  house  and  grounds  delightful  was 
here  done.  AU  that  expense,  com* 
bined  with  nice  judiciousness,  and  scru- 
pulous neatness  could  effect,  was  here 
effected.  The  lawn  as  smooth  as  a 
table  covered  with  green  velvet — ^tbe 
shrubs  grouped  with  careful  attention 
both  to  combination  and  contrast ;  the 
flower-beds  trimmed  of  every  leaf  and 
stalk  that  was  past  its  prime,  and  exhi- 
biting only  what  was  in  perfect  flower, 
or  about  to  become  so.  The  walks  of 
shining  gravel,  without  an  intrniUng 
weed,  or  even  a  particle  of  unseemly 
dust.  The  windows  of  the  sitting- 
rooms,  opening  upon  the  garden,  led 
by  a  few  steps  to  beds  of  mig^ionette 
and  heliotrope,  which  cast  up  their  fira- 
grance  into  the  apartments,  where  were 
gathered  all  the  luxuries  of  furniture 
and  table  ornaments—books,  pictures, 
vases,  and  ornaments  in  ohina  and  ala- 
baster, carved  wood,  and  buhl. 

I  fbund  in  the  drawing-room  the 
prettiest  young  lady  in  the  world,  who 
was  quite  a  stranger  to  me.    She  was 

food  enough,  however,  to  say  that  she 
ad  expected  me,  and  had  staid  at 
home  to  write  letters  and  receive  rae» 
while  our  friends,  the  owners  ckf  the 
house,  were  gone  oat  a  vtsiting.     To 
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say  the  truths  I  did  not  care  how  long 
they  staidy  having  left  so  agreeable  a 
person  to  do  the  honours.  Bright* 
blae>  and  beautiful  were  her  eyes^  and 
fair  and  silken  were  her  tresses,  and 
never  were  red  and  white  more  charm- 
ingly commingled  than  in  her  brilliant 
complexion.  She  had  a  mouth  shaped 
like  Cupid's  bow,  and  teeth  of  ivory. 
But  what  was  more  fascinating .  than 
all  these — for  to  be  alone  with  a  dull 
beauty  is  a  dull  business— she  talked 
well,  and  with  the  utmost  vivacity 
about  every  thing  in  the  world  that 
one  ventures  to  talk  about  with 
women.  We  discussed,  in  the  most 
admirable  manner^  every  thing  about 
the  weather,  and  gardening,  and  rural 
aflUrs  in  general — about  Waverly,  and 
Woodstock,  and  Waller  Scott,  then 
writing  away,  with  undaunted  vigour, 
at  his  life  of  Napoleon — about  the 

Pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhi* 
ition,  and  fifteen  other  exhibitions — 
about  the  opera,  and  Sontag,  and 
Donzelli,  and  Curioni,  and  the  rest  of 
them  who  then  were  in  vogue ;  and 
my  young  lady  seemed  as  much  pleased 
with  my  criticisms  as  I  was  with  hers, 
and  without  any  familiarity  that  was 
unbecoming,  treated  me  as  if  I  were 
an  old  acquaintance.  She  was  easily 
prevuled  upon  to  put  on  her  bonnet, 
m  which,  of  course,  she  looked  even 
prettier  than  without  it,  and  walk 
through  the  grounds  with  me.  Never 
was  a  June  day  so  delightful:  the 
flowers  bloomed  more  charmingly,  and 
smelled  more  deliciously  than  usual, 
and  the  birds  sang  with  unwonted 
sweetness. 

As  dinner  hour  approached,  my 
friends  came  home,  and  then  more 
company,  and  we  dined.  I  had  not 
the  felicity  of  leading  my  new  ac- 
quaintance out  to  dinner,  but  I  sat 
opposite,  which  was  agpreeable.  We 
had  excellent  cheer,  elegantly  served, 
and  we  took  our  cool  claret  in  mo- 
deration, according  to  the  English 
fashion.  I  liked  all  the  dining  folk 
very  well  save  one,  a  young  man,  tall 
and  bottle-shaped,  that  is,  of  long 
neck,  with  narrow  shoulders,  and  a 
frame  which  widened  as  it  descended. 
He  talked  much,  and,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  with  an  authoritative  ur,  as  if  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  regard  him- 
self as  a  Sir  Oracle,  and  he  exhibited 
surprising  powers  of  appetite.  After 
we  got  back  to  the  drawing-room,  my 


young  lady  talked  as  well  as  ever,  and 
sang  most  delightfully  to  her  own  harp 
accompaniment.  I  thought  I  could 
have  looked  and  listened  for  ever. 
We  petitioned  against  candles  being 
brought  in,  on  account  of  the  heat ; 
but  partlv  the  twilight,  and  partly  the 
lovely  light  of  a  summer  moon,  shin- 
ing from  a  cloudless  sky,  poured  its 
soft  radiance  into  the  room,  and  this, 
with  the  smell  of  flowers,  the  charming 
sounds  of  song  and  stringed  music, 
and  the  beauty  and  gracefulness  of 
the  performer,  made  up  a  whole  of 
extreme  deliciousness.  At  last  the 
company  went  away,  and  my  young 
lady  retired,  and  I  was  left  alone  with 
mine  host  and  hostess.  It  was  time 
to  go  to  bed,  if  that  time  can  be  said 
ever  to  come  on  a  lovely  night  in 
June ;  but  of  course  I  could  not  refuse 
myself  the  delight  of  talking  about  the 
young  lady  who  had  just  vanished.  I 
mentioned  how  much  I  was  indebted 
for  her  reception  of  me. 

"  I  had  forgotten,"  said  Mrs,  ■ 
**  I  thought  you   knew    my    cousin. 
Surely  you  have  met  her  before  with 
us?" 

**  No,"  said  I,  with  earnestness ; 
^  she  is  not  one  of  those  that  one  may 
see,  and  then  forget  that  one  has  seen 
— how  very  charming  she  is  1" 

*'  She  is,  indeed,  a  very  charming 
girl,*'  siud  Mr.  ,  "  and  a  very 

good  girl  too,  which  is  better  ;  but  I 
give  you  warning,  my  young  gentle- 
man, that  you  must  not  fall  in  love 
with  her,  for  she  is  engaged  to  be 
married.** 

I  felt  as  if  my  friend  had  g^ven  me 
a  blow  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest ; , 
however  I  soon  recovered  and  b^an 
to  indulge  myself  in  very  fierce  hatred 
of  the  imknown  person  to  whom  this 
beautiful  young  ladv  was  to  be  married. 

"  He  must  be  a  happy  man,"  I  said, 
"  who  has  won  so  fair  a  lady-love." 

"  One  would  think  so,*'  replied  my 
friend,  ''but  you  saw  no  particular 
signs  of  happiness  about  him,  he  dined 
with  us  to-day." 

What  was  my  surprise  and  disgust 
to  find  that  the  bottle-shaped,  much- 
talking  younff  man,  was  the  affianced 
futur  of  this  charming  creature.  What 
could  she  see  in  him?  How  could 
she  have  any  affection  for  a  man  who 
ate  so  much  ?  Soup,  salmon,  mutton, 
fowl,  tongue,  besides  an  infinity  of 
potatoes,  cauliflowers,  asparagus,  and 
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early  peas!  How  could  any  but  a 
monster  do  such  havoc  upon  eross 
victuals  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
creature  he  loved,  and  such  a  creature  I 
He  did  not  love  it  was  clear.  He  was 
incapable  of  any  tenderness  or  delicacy 
of  sentiment. 

Yerv  likely  he  was,  but  he  was  the 
second  son  of  an  exceedingly  rich 
London  merchant.  He  had  been  to 
Cambridge  University.  He  had  taken 
his  d^pree  with  some  honour,  and  his 
friends  said  he  would  have  been  among 
the  wranglers,  had  not  the  answering 
of  his  year  been  unusually  good.  His 
father  and  all  his  uncles  and  aunts 
looked  upon  him  as  the  eighth  wonder 
of  the  world,  and  thought  thai,  barring 
the  highest  order  of  nobUity,  any 
woman  in  England  would  scarcely  be 
^od  enough  ror  him.  His  father  had 
lust  bought  an  estate  to  which  a  valua> 
Die  living  was  attached,  and  the  gen- 
tleman was  forthwith  to  be  ordained, 
presented  to  this  living,  and  married 
to  the  charming  young  lady  I  had  seen, 
whose  beauty  and  cleverness  of  conver- 
sation had  attracted  his  attention  when 
visiting  at  my  friend's  house.  It  was 
much  doubted,  I  believe,  whether  the 
lady  cared  two  straws  for  the  gentle- 
man, but  she  could  learn  to  care  for 
him,  and  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  to  be  indifferent  to  the  prospect  > 


of  eight  thousand  a  year  ereotoanv, 
and  two  thousand  a  year  to  beg;tii  wiiL 
And  there  was  nothing  agaiiiat  the 
young  man.  On  the  eontraryt  he  had 
alwavs  been  very  steady,  and  bad  a 
mind  to  comprehend  mathematica.  The 
whole  matter,  therefore,  was  aooo 
arranged.  All  this  I  gathered  in 
about  ten  minutes,  talk  with  my  frieodi 
while  the  bed-room  candles  were  faring- 
ing  in. 

I  would  willingiv  have  ordered  my 
gi^,  even  at  that  late  hour,  and  have 
driven  back  to  town,  bat  it  would  have 
seemed  ridiculous.  I  told  some  story, 
however,  of  business  to  be  attended  to 
in  Westminster  next  mornings  and 
arraqged  to  leave  belore  farealdaat.  1 
believe  the  morning  was  as  fine  a  one 
as  ever  came, hot  I  donot  think  I  took 
much  notice  of  its  beauties  as  I  drove 
rapidly  back  along  the  road  wtaidk  I 
had  so  much  enjoved  the  day  beiorc. 
When  eleven  o'clock  came»  I  Iboad 
myself  again  anud  the  hum,  and  aqncea- 
ing,  and  professional  jokes  of  the  thiH 
row  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  To 
this  day,  I  somethnea  heave  a  half  wh 
as  I  pass  throi:^  the  coontr j  to  the 
west  of  Croydoo.  The  UxtfioMoie  of 
by-gone  days  is  now  a  fbe  woniaD»  ia- 
clined  to  be  fiit,  and  the  moCher  of 
seven  promising  children. 
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THB      SAINT      AND     THK     A  O  B  B  K  ft. 

A   LMBND  or  ST.   DOMINIC. 
ST  CSAS1.M  SSftf^V. 

NowADATSy  we  mmj  joorney  north»  soath*  Mst,  or  vctti 
Choose  oar  route  an^eonveyanoey  whidie'er  we  like  best  | 

Up  hill  or  down  (Ule« 

By  eoBch  or  by  rul» 

Thro*  marsh  or  thro'  feii» 

Thro*  forest  or  gleiif 
Acrou  Hoiinslow  Heath»  over  Saltshnrr  Plain   ■ 
From  Old  York  to  New  York«  and  hade  affain — 
Without  hearing  those  words  at  which  folks  used  to  shirer— 
That  terrible  snmmont  to  **  stand  and  detirer  T 

Indeed*  let  us  so  where 

We  willy  would  we  know  where 
The  roads  are  unsafe    ecrho's  answer  is  **  Nowhere.** 

Those  times  are  gone  b j, 

(All  the  better,  saj  I) 

When  poet-boys  were  peppered 

By  Turpin  and  Sbepperd» 

When  bold  Schinderhannes, 

The  Rhine  robber,  ran  his 

Careert  which  for  glorr 

Was  ne'er  matohea  before,  (I 
Refer  gentle  readers  to  Leitch  Ritdiie*s  story  s) 

When,  if  one  left  home 

On  a  visit  to  Rome, 
One  could  scarce  come  in  si^t  of  the  Apennines^  ere  a 
By  no  means  sweet  voice  shouted  <*  ^oocia  a  Una  /** 

Yes,  those  days  are  orer. 

And  each  wealthy  rover 
May  go  where  he  will  after  crossing  ft^om  Dover; 

Without  apprehension 

Of  anv  detention. 
Except  at  the  Douanes,  which  I  only  mention 

To  show  that  he  may. 

If  he  chooses  to  say 
He  has  nought  contraband,  yet  is  williiig  to  pay 
For  the  trouble  the  men  have  in  standing  all  day. 
Looking  out  for  the  carriages  paanng  that  wav. 
Find  himself  soon  en  rcmU  without  forther  delay, 
Ay,  and  hear  the  pleased  officer  whisper  adagUH 
"  Bam  toffoge,  Mtiar,*'  or  ••  FeHet  viagioT 


Yes,  e*en  Monselice— near  Arqua,  you  know — 
Where  the  house  and  tlie  tomb  of  Petrarea  they  show ; 
And  not  for  from  the  spot  where,  some  five  years  ^[o, 

(More  or  less)  Albert  Smith 

All  but  feU  in  with  I 

Sundry  rogues,  who  in  ambush  with  savage  intent  lay. 
And  who  seldom  treated  tltebr  nnsoncrs  gently, 
Nor  allowed  them  to  publish  their  storiee  in  Bentley— 
Yes,  e'en  Monselice*s  a  quiet  Doet  station. 
Fast  losiiy  all  trace  of  iu  bad  reputation, 
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How  changed  from  the  time  when  its  rocky  cliffii  were  a 
Snug  haunt  of  Antonio^  dU  Barbenera. 

He  toot  a  robber,  brave  and  bold. 
Fond  of  silver,  but  fonder  of  gold ; 
Strong  and  stout — ^full  six  feet  high. 
With  brbtlj  hair  and  a  swivel  eye. 
And  a  voice  like  an  owl's  with  a  cold  in  its  Iieid« 
And  a  beard  as  black  as  his  nose  was  red. 
N0W9  some  have  beards  of  a  carrotty  hue 
Like  Barbarossa,  and  some  have  blue, 
(And  they  are  not  ^ti^  the  men  to  marry- 
So  writes  Bayley,  and  so  sings  Parry, 
Unless  mammas  wish  their  daughters  undone,) 
And  some  have  long  beards,  like  the  "  Lord  of  London  ;" 
And  some  have  brown,  and  some  have  grey, 
(Which  most  beards  come  to  at  last,  by  the  way) 
And  some  have  none  at  all  to  show. 
But  not  so  the  bold  Antonia, 
For  a  lajeune  France^  not  wishing  to  lack  beard, 
He*d  a  barba  nera,  which  means  a  black  beard. 

FuH  seventy  men  he  had  in  his  pay. 

On  condition  that  the^ 

Should  endeavour  to  iay 
Their  hands  on  whatever  miffht  fall  in  their  way. 
And  thus  pay  themselves  without  giving  him  trouble  ; 

Provided  that  he. 

Whatever  might  be 
Their  share  of  the  bootv,  should  come  in  for  damble* 
He  had  a  lieutenant,  to  him  quite  a  jewel. 
As  ugly  as  he  was,  and  almost  as  cruel ; 
The  man  of  all  others  to  step  in  his  shoes. 
Whenever  the  Fates,  in  their  wisdom,  might  choose 

To  snip  his  life's  thread ; 

Tho',  if  truth  must  be  said. 
He  had  rather  they  snipped  the  lieutenant's  instead ; 
For  tho'  life  has  its  sorrows,  he  thought  it  too  pleasant 
To  have  any  wish  to  resign  it— at  present. 

Between  them  they  ravaged  the  whole  country  round. 

And  the  poor  peasants  found 

Tho'  they  tilled  the  ground^ 

Dug,  planted,  and  sowed, 

Dridned,  watered,  and  mowe4» 

Yet,  as  soon  as  the  Autumn 

Their  fruit  and  com  brought  'em. 
It  also  brought  men  with  long  dagvers  and  knives. 
Who  all  swore  like  troopers,  and  threatened  tbar  lives. 
If  they  didn't  agree  without  more  yea  or  oay 

A  tribute  to  pay. 

And  let  them  take  away 
What  they  fancied,  as  welcome  as  flowers  in  liay. 
Now  they/aneiecf  corn,  olives,  wine;,  grapes,  betas  and  peae ; 
They  were  partial  to  butter,  and  doated  on  eheese ; 
To  turnips  and  carrots  they'd  no  great  objection. 
For  new  milk  and  eggs  thev  expTMsed  mndi  affectioo  { 
In  short,  they  liked  every  thing,  oata,  straw,  and  hay  too. 
Nor  turned  up  their  noses  at  a  waxy  potato; 
But  carried  ail  off  from  the  poor  Iblki^  and  told 
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Thati  what  with  the  peaSy 
And  the  milk^  and  the  cheese^ 
And  the  wine^  and  the  oily 
And  the  rest  of  the  spoil. 
They  (the  robbers)  could  not 
Take  away  such  a  lot 
Of  acceptable  presents. 
Unless  tney  (the  peasants) 
Would  lend  them  the  loan  of  their  waggons  to  hold  them  I 

As  may  be  surmised. 

The  police  exercised 

All  their  cunning  and  skill 

With  a  hearty  good  will. 
To  get  rid  of  these  workers  of  mischief  and  ill. 
But  in  vain,  for  Antonio  bothered  them  still ; 
Tho*  in  plotting  no  Machiayelli  could  match  them. 
The  robbers  were  **  fly,*'  and  they  never  could  match  them. 

In  vain  bribes  were  proffered,^ 

And  free  pardons  offered ; 

They  couldn't  find  one 

Just  to  blow  from  a  gun, 
Bv  way  of  example — in  short,  they  were  done ; 
Tho',  if  they  had  caught  them,  there  would  have  been  slaughtering. 
Torturing,  han^ng,  and  drawing,  and  quartering, 
Thumbscrewing,  racking,  and  scavenger's  daughtering. 
Which  our  good  ancestors  deemed  in  their  blindness 
Were  methods  more  easy  to  check  guilt  than  kindness ; 

Tho'  we,  their  wise  **  childre," 

Use  remedies  milder. 
And  thinking  the  culprits  by  madness  beguiled  are, 
We,  pridinff  ourselves  on  our  modem  humanity. 
Sanction  a/7  crime  on  the  plea  of  insanity. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  his  occupation. 
And  indifferent  reputation. 
And  in  spite  of  the  church's  ban, 
Antonio  was  a  moral  man. 
Never  a  day 
Had  passed  away. 
In  which  he  neglected  three  times  to  pray. 
And  I  don't  know  how  many  aves  say : 
Twenty-four  when  he  first  awoke. 
Twenty  more  ere  his  fast  he  broke. 
Praying  to  all  the  saints  in  turn, 
All,  whose  names  he  chanced  to  learn : 
San  Lorenzo,  San  Gregorio, 
San  Francesco,  San  Onorio, 
San  Pietro,  San  Guistino, 
San  Ambrosio,  San  Martino, 
San  Antonio,  San  Ricardo, 
San  Hilario,  San  Bernardo, 
San  Guiseppe,  San  Enrico, 
Last,  not  least,  San  Dominioo : 
One  by  one, 
Omitting  none. 
He  invoked  them  all ;  and  when  this  was  done 
He  began  to  wonder  if  they  would  forget 
How  deep  the  whole  calendar  stood  in  lus  debt ; 
And  as  o'er  his  beads  his  fingers  he  ran. 
He  felt  he  vsas  a  mond  man. 
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Bat  moral  or  not,  there  comes  a  day 
When  maD*8  last  thread  of  life  gives  way. 
And  he  the  debt  of  all  debts  most  pay. 

How  to  shan  that  bourne 

From  which  none  return. 
With  all  our  silence  we  cannot  learn  ; 
Not  Euclid,  Bonnycastle,  nor  Cocker, 
Can  save  us  from  Davy  Jones's  locker. 
To  solve  that  problem  may  fairly  puzzle  wit. 

Law  and  Divinity, 

Christchurch  and  Trinity, 

M.A,  D.D., 

Deep-read  tho'  they  be. 
And  moral  as  Pecksniff  in  Martin  Chuzzlewit. 

On  a  weary  steed,  foot  sore  and  lame« 
Towards  Monselice  a  horseman  came. 
And  as  a  long  hill  he  began  to  climb. 
He  looked  around  him  mm  time  to  time. 
And  sprang  off  the  saddle,  his  horse  to  lead. 
And  unsheathed  his  sword  in  case  of  need* 
'       As  if  he'd  a  sort  of  instinctive  suspicion, 
He  stood  just  then  in  an  awkward  position. 
He  stopped  to  rest  in  a  shady  spot. 
For  the  hill  was  steep,  and  the  day  was  hot ; 
When  sudden,  ere  he  could  Jack  Robinson  say, 

(Two  words,  by  the  way. 

Which  Italians  may 
In  pretto  Toscano  translate,  for  all  we  know. 
By  Giovanni,  or  Nanni  Robinsonino ;) 
A  robber  rushed  out  from  a  thicket  hard  by. 
And  quietly  bade  him  **  Deliver  or  die." 

"  Deliver,"  quoth  he, 

"  My  friend,  do  you  see 
Aught  green  m  my  eye,  that  you  talk  so  to  me? 
Here's  my  answer,  perhiqps  it  may  vex  yon,  well  let  it. 
My  money's  my  own,  and  I  wish  you  may  get  it ; 
I'd  give  you  the  same,  that  I  would,  no  sham. 
Were  you  Blackbeard  himself."    '«  And  so  I 


ft 


Without  more  ado. 

To  their  swords  they  flew. 

Thrusting,  piercing. 

Carte,  and  tiercing. 
Never  were  men  their  strokes  so  fierce  in  ; 

Cutting,  slashing, 

Maiming,  gashing. 
Trying  to  settle  each  other's  hash  in 
As  short,  nay,  shorter  space  of  time 
Than  it  takes  for  a  trick  in  a  pantomime ; 
When,  oh !  that  thrust,  and,  oh  1  tlutt  groan, 
Down  fell  Antonio  dead  as  a  stone. 
With  a  face  as  white  as  his  beard  was  black, 
And  a  sword  thro'  his  heart  coming  oat  at  his  back  I 

The  traveller  wiped  his  blade  in  haste* 
For  he  thought  ne  hadn't  much  time  to  waste. 
And  he  mounted  his  steed  with  great  good-wiJI, 
And  never  looked  back  till  he'd  crossed  the  bill ; 
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And  'twas  lucky  for  him  that  he  didn't  delay, 

For  soon  after  the  fray. 

On  a  charger  grey. 
The  ugly  lieutenant  came  riding  that  way. 
With  a  dozen  fierce  robbers  armed  to  the  teeth^ 
All  clad  in  buff  coats,  with  breastplates  beneath. 
The  lieutenant  started,  and  rubbed  his  eyes. 
And  pointed  his  finger  in  mute  surprise. 
And  looked  as  puzzled  as  Thomas  Noddy, 
Could  he  be  mistaken,  or  was  it  a  body  ? 

Still  nearer  he  drew. 

The  closer  to  view 
The  strange  sight  before  him — one  glance,  and  he  knew 
That  it  was  a  body,  but  whose  t     Once  more 
He  scanned  the  features  all  stained  with  gore. 
And  uncovered  the  corpse,  a  short  cloak  wrapped  in. 
And  cried,  **  I'm  shot  if  it  isn't  the  captain !" 

They  dug  him  a  grave  'neath  an  old  oak  tree. 
As  pleasant  a  spot  as  you'd  wish  to  see. 
And  they  lidd  the  earth  lightly  over  his  head. 
And  chose  the  lieutenant  their  captidn  instead. 
And  sprinkled  some  dust  where  the  road  was  gory. 
And  left  brave  Blackbeard  alone  in  his  glory. 

i 

A  year  and  a  day. 

In  his  grave  he  lay. 
Till  one  sunshiny  morning,  quite  early  in  May, 
Saint  Dominic  chanced  to  be  passing  that  way. 
And  he  paused  at  the  foot  of  the  old  oak  tree. 
And  gave  with  his  heel  stamps  one,  two,  three. 
Just  where  he  imagined  the  body  to  be ; 

And  with  stamp  the  third 

He  uttered  one  word, 
"  Blackbeard  t**  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
A  mile  off  at  least,  for  'twas  said  con  amove j 
And  Blackbeard  politely  replied,  **  Si,  Signore,** 

The  earth  gave  a  crack,  and  the  robber  came  out. 
Glad  enough  to  escape  from  such  quarters,  no  doubt. 
And,  anxious  all  future  return  thitiier  to  shun. 
Fell  to  the  saint's  feet,  and  besought  absolution. 

'« Thou  hast  it,"  said  he, 

<«  From  sin  thou  art  free. 
Because  in  thy  prayers  thou  didst  recollect  me ; 
And  I'm  not  the  saint,  as  thou  soon  shalt  confess. 
To  leave  a  poor  fellow  alone  in  a  mess ; 
Other  saints  may  forget,  but  my  memory's  better, 
I  know  to  a  fraction  how  far  I  stand  debtor. 
And  find  to  thy  credit— Aves,  five  and  twenty. 
Just  thirty-one  Credos,  and  Paters  in  plenty ; 
So,  friend  Barbanera,  to  make  matters  straight. 
Thou  shalt  now  be  let  off  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 
For  instead  of  ten  years  (the  time  fixed  upon  for  ye  all). 
One  year  shall  wind  up  thy  woes  purgatorial. 

Stay,  ere  thou  goest, 

'Twere  well  that  thou  throwest 
The  earth  back  again  in  its  place,  for  thou  knowest 
That  people  wUl  talk,  and  it  s  likely  some  may. 
If  they  find  this  great  hole,  shake  their  wise  heads,  and  say. 
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'  Poor  Blackbeard  1  he's  gone,  and  we  can't  doubt  whioh  UHtyT 
Come,  m  lend  thee  a  hand,  for  I  can't  wait  all  day." 

The  robber  obeyed. 

And  they  very  soon  laid 
The  mould  o'er  the  grave  without  shovel  or  spade  ; 
And  they  stuck  up  a  wooden  cross  close  by  the  tree. 
And,  with  help  of  some  ohalk  which  at  hand  chanced  to  be. 
Wrote  in  letters  an  inch  long,  that  all  men  might  see. 

Orate  pro  anima  Barba  Nerm, 

As  laud  as  ye  ccms  that  tke  saints  may  hear  ye. 


THE  WORDS  OF  FAITH. 
PBOW  BCHILLBH. 

**  I>rd  Worte  nenn*  idi  each  Inlukltwhwer.** 

Veiled  in  three  words  a  solemn  meaning  lies, . 

And  though  men's  lips  those  words  ofttimes  impart. 
Yet  not  from  outward  things  do  they  arise. 
And  he  who  knows  them  learns  them  from  his  heart. 
Man  would  of  every  virtue  be  bereaved. 
If  these  three  words  should  be  no  more  believed. 

Man  is  created  free,  and  he  is  free. 

Though  born  in  chains  where  stern  oppression  rules. 
Let  not  the  people's  clamours  weigh  with  thee. 
Nor  the  wild  outbreaks  of  misguided  fools : 
Fear  the  rade  slave  who  rends  his  bonds  in  twain. 
But  fear  not  him  who  never  felt  the  chun. 

And  virtue  lives — ^it  is  no  empty  name ; 

Still  by  its  light  we  shape  our  wanderings. 
And  though  our  stumbling  footsteps  miss  its  idm. 
Yet  do  we  strive  for  high  and  holy  things. 
Hid  from  the  wise — its  power  unseen,  unknown—^ 
It  dwells  in  childlike  hearts,  and  in  those  hearts  alone  I 

There  is  a  God  I  there  lives  a  holy  will. 

Although  our  hearts  are  wandering  and  weak- 
High  over  time  and  space  it  ruleth  still. 
And  bids  us  after  high  and  holy  things  to  seek. 
Eternal  change  on  all  things  is  imprest. 
But  o'er  eternal  change  that  will  exists  in  rest ! 

Guard  well  these  words  I — ^in  them  deep  meaning  Hes ; 

Let  men  from  lip  to  lip  those  words  impart ; 
Yet  not  from  outward  things  do  they  arise. 

And  he  who  knows  them  learns  them  from  his  heart. 
Man  of  his  virtue  ne*er  can  be  bereaved. 
While  those  three  words  are  steadfastly  believed  I 
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REPEAL   AGITATION   IN  THE   CORPORATIONS   AND  IN  PARLIAMENT.* 


It  has  been  our  fortune  to  experience 
not  unfrequently  the  reward  of  those 
unaccominodating  prophets  who  will 
not  consent  to  speak  ''  smooth  things" 
when  they  would  be  ''deceits."  Our 
warnings  have  been  rejected  as  frivo. 
lousy  and  our  motives  for  uttering 
them  have  been  pronounced  unworthy. 
Stilly  through  evil  report  and  good  re- 
port,  amidst  reprimands  and  encou- 
ragementsy  we  have  adhered  to  the 
principles  and  policy  which  we  held 
to  be  wisest  and  best,  and  we  have  good 
reason  now  to  believe  that  many  of 
those  opponents  who  contemned  our 
admonidons,  and  made  light  of  our 
reasonings,  may  have  learned  the  wis- 
dom  which  they  would  not  receive  from 
us,  in  the  progress  of  menacing  events 
which  we  had  anticipated  and  pre- 
dicted. 

Very  few  years  have  elapsed  since 
that  time  when  the  great  mfuority  of 
Conservative  politicians  would  see,  in 
the  obscure  agitation  of  plans  fdt  the 
repeal  of  the  legislative  union,  nothing 
which  could  justiify  alarm.  The  devi- 
sers of  such  plans,  they  said,  the  durec- 
tors  of  such  agitation,  had  no  object  in 
view  but  that  of  basely  serving  them- 
selves. They  were  men  of  malignant 
passions  and  oisappoin ted  ambition,  who 
could  feel  a  joy,  such  as  demons  may 
feel,  in  convulsion  and,  disorder.  They 
were  men  of  broken  fortunes,  to  whom 
pestilent  and  seditious  activities  recom- 
mended themselves  as  a  source  of  reve- 
nue. They  were  not  men  who  really 
contemplated  the  ends  at  which  they 
professed  to  aim,  or  who  indulged  in 
the  faintest  hope  or  surmise  that  such 
ends  were  attainable. 

We  are  old  enough  to  remember 
when  representations  of  the  samejcha- 
racter  were  made  respecting  the  agita- 
tors for  what  was  called  Catholic 
emancipation.     The  parties  who  were 


then  described  as  having  no  public  in- 
terest at  hearty  lived,  nevertneless,  to 
see  a  measure  of  vast  public  moment-* 
a  concession,  indeed,  involving  a  funda- 
mental change  in  the  British  constitu- 
tion— ^yielded  to  their  persevering  and 
seditious  importunities.  The  same 
parties,  or,  to  speak  with  more  preci- 
sion, the  same  individual,  (in  whom  a 
party,  vast  in  numerical  strength,  ap- 
pears concentrated,)  after  this  great 
success,  advanced  in  his  demands,  and 
clumed  a  repeal  of  the  legislative  union. 
His  efforts  were  met  by  many  a  friend  to 
the  integrity  of  the  British  empire 
with  the  same  arguments  which  had 
already  proved  ineffectual:  we  were 
not  disposed  to  place  reliance  on  them. 
They  had  been  proved,  and  found  weak. 
We  thought  them  worse  than  weak — 
pernicious.  We  felt  convinced  that 
they  could  not  harm  the  cause  of  re- 
peal with  its  supporters.  We  feared 
they  might  disarm  the  vigilance  of  its 
opponents.  We  employed  other  argu- 
ments, which,  at  the  time,  offended 
some  of  our  friends,  but  to  which,  we 
apprehend,  events  have  since  given  au- 
thority. 

It  is  our  firm  persuasion  that,  had 
the  legislature  of  Great  Britain  been 
alive  to  the  dangers  of  repeal  agitation, 
the  municipal  reform  bill  for  Irdand 
in  its  present  form  would  not  have  be- 
come law.  So  long  as  ''repeal"  was 
regarded  as  a  scheme  for  promoting 
Mr.  O'Connell's  personal  interests,  and 
Mr.  O' Council  was  regarded  as  an  indi- 
vidual who  had  none  but  personal  in- 
terests to  serve,  it  was  no  more  than 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  no  great  evil 
was  likely  to  arise  from  granting  to  cities 
and  towns  in  Ireland  privileges  which 
had  been  already  bestowed   in  other 

J>arts  of  the  empire.  What  was  ackno w- 
edged  as  a  right  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, it  was  thought  unwise  to  withhold 


*  Bepeal  of  the  Union :  the  Substance  of  a  Speech  delivered  m  the  Corporation 
of  Dublin^  on  the  ^th  February,  1643,  on  Mr.  O'ConnelFs  motion  to  petition  for  a 
Repeal  of  the  Legislative  Union.  By  Isaac  Butt,  Esq.    Dublin,  Curry  &  Co.    1843. 

A  Full  and  Revised  Report  of  the  Three  Days'  Disoussion  in  the  Dublin  Corpo- 
ration on  the  Repeal  of  the  Union.    Dublin,  Duffy.    1843. 
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from  the  people  in  Ireland.  Had  the 
schemes  for  effecting  a  repeal  of  the 
union  been  thought  formidablei  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  might  have  prevailed; 
but,  80  long  as  a  large  party  in  the 
British  senate  regarded  Mr.  0*Con- 
neirs  motives  and  views  as  sordid  and 
personalt  and  his  schemes  as  havine  no 
other  object  than  to  make  dupes  of  all 
who  could  be  allured  into  taking  part 
in  them^  it  was  thought  that  the  mcon- 
▼eniences  likely  to  arise  from  transfer- 
ing  the  corporations  of  Ireland  from 
Protestants>  who  had  ever  beenfadthful 
to  British  connection,  to  the  party  who 
are  now  ascendant,  were  not  so  inju- 
rious and  grave  as  the  consecjuences 
were  likely  to  become,  of  resistmg  the 
clamorous  earnestness  with  which  mu- 
nicipal reform  was  demanded. 

The  concession  of  these  claims  was, 
to  no  little  extent,  a  compensation  to 
the  repeal  party  in  Ireland  for  their 
virtual  loss  of  office.  For  six  years 
they  might  be  said  to  have  governed 
the  British  empire  and  its  dependencies, 
through  the  medium  of  a  ministry  con- 
tented to  hold  office  as  their  agents  and 
representatives.  It  is  a  strange  episode 
in  British  history,  the  annals  of  this 
<' alien**  government  It  was,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  repeal  party,  their 
government  of  a  conquered  country. 
The  king,  the  people,  the  nobility  of 
England  were  overpowered  by  the  as- 
cendancies of  an  anti- Anglican  party. 
England,  however,  was  not  subdued. 
During  six  years  of  adversity  and 
danger  she  prosecuted  efforts  almost 
without  a  parallel,  to  recover  her  lost 
power.  The  blessing  to  be  looked  for 
on  all  such  labours  was  vouchsafed. 
England  has  resumed  her  power,  but 
the  party  from  whom  she  rescued  it 
lias  attained  a  strong*hold  of  no  ordi- 
nary strength.  The  repeal  party  has 
won,  in  the  Irish  corporations,  for- 
tresses from  which  it  may,  with  much 
effect,  make  demonstrations  of  its 
power,  and  create  embarrassment  to 
the  defenders  of  British  connection. 
«  Give  to  OTonnell  and  the  priests," 
we  long  since  obeerved,*  ''popish  and 
radical  corporations,  and  what  will  be 
wanting  to  complete  the  machinery  for 
repeal  agitation  through  the  length 
and  the  breadth  of  the  land?  And 
that  once  set  a-going  what  is  to  stop  it  ? 


what  power  exists  without  or  within  the 
constitution  by  which  it  oouM  be  ar- 
rested or  controlled,  until  it  acoom- 
plishes  its  work,  and  eventuates  in  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire  ?** 

When  we  uttered  this  prediction, 
the  cabinet  of  the  «*  Litchfield- Hoqm 
compact"  was  in  power.  We  have 
now,  and  are  thankful  for  the  bleMing, 
a  ministry  of  a  different  deactiylion. 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  govemmeot  does  not 
hold  place  during  the  pleasure  of  Mr. 
O'Connell,  and  is  not  likdy  to  fcirffit 
the  power  of  serving  its  conntrf  by 
opposing  measures  calculated,  n  n^t 
designed,  to  effect  the  national  mtii. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  without  a  hope 
that  the  schemes  of  the  Irish  corpora- 
tions may  not  have  all  the  toooe«  wmch, 
under  other  drcmnstancct,  we  had  ap- 
prehended :  but  we  are  very  sore  that 
no  reflecting  man  will  require  of  us  at 
this  day  to  j  ustify  our  predictioiia.  A  !1 
that  we  anticipated  as  to  the  eoise- 
quences  of  municipal  reform  has  tak<-Q 
place.  If  our  worst  anticipatioiis  are 
not  perhaps  speedily  reafisedt  it  aost 
be,  humanly  speaking,  because  Gnat 
Britain  is  now  blessed  with  a  ministry 
powerful  enough,  and  wise  enough,  to 
withstand  the  efforts  of  what  bo  truv 
friend  to  the  empire  shovld  deoy  to  Iv 
a  very  formidable  party.  It  ts*not  by 
aflecting  to  despise  its  power  that  t'r.« 
efforts  of  such  a  party  can  be  coonti-r- 
acted. 

We  are  not  sorry  to  see  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  DobGn  corporm^••t. 
durinff  the  late  glorious  thrpe  d^^s 
havo  become  matter  of  permaacnt  re- 
cord. They  will  instruct  nuuiy  wh*  t.. 
it  was  difficult  to  oonTiuce,  as  to  tl  r 
ambition  which  prevails  withiu  that 
municipal  body,  and  they  hsve  prx- 
cured  for  us  a  gratifioatioB  aad  an  ad- 
vantage of  whidi,  had  not  Mr.  U*C<^> 
neirs  speech  on  Pehrumy  28  U«  < 
fbrmally  reported,  w«  ought  Imi*  b^  & 
deprived. 

A  corrected  >^P<irt  of  Mr.  R«tt  % 
speech  in  reply,  ddivered  on  the  a&i  • 
day,  has  been  published.  The  oc«  % 
sion  and  the  effort  were  both  wttm^^^ 
ble.  The  occasion  waa»  as  H  werrw  t- 
opening  of  their  baiteries  frtMi  t:i 
reformed  corporatioos  of  liuliBd  i<. 
the  integrity  of  the  Britisli 
The  effort  was  a  naatnrly 
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BritUh  connection  on  the  part  of  one 
who  had  predicted  the  hostility  which 
he  then  stood  forward  to  resist,  and 
who  met  the  difficulty  when  it  arose 
with  no  less  fearlessness  and  ability 
than  he  had  aforetime  avowed  his  ap- 
prehensions of  it. 

On  February  28,  1843,  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell,  an  alderman  of  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin, moved  in  the  corporation  that  a 
petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  legisla- 
tive union  be  presented  on  their  part 
to  the  imperial  parliament.  The  day 
may  be  memorable  in  our  country's 
history.  It  will  become  disastrously 
so  if  the  war  which  was  proclaimed 
upon  it  be  not  vigorously  and  wisely 
resisted.  We  should  desire  to  discern 
in  this  necessary  resistance  the  pre- 
sence of  a  spirit  such  as  pervades  Mr. 
Butt's  admirable  speech — a  spirit  of 
energy,  tempered  by  the  thoughtful- 
ness  which  ensures  due  moderation-^ 
a  spirit  of  unflinching  resolution  to 
maintain  great  and  abiding  interests 
and  principles,  tempered  by  that  re- 
spect and  concern  for  national  feelings, 
and  even  for  honest  prejudices,  which 
often  recommend  to  good  men  the 
reasonings  of  an  adversary,  and  render 
them  persuasive. 

It  was  an  intellectual  contest  of  no 
ordinary  character,  that  in  which  Mr. 
O'Connelland  Mr.  Butt  discussed  the 
propriety  of  petitioning  for  a  repeal 
of  the  union,  and  not  the  less  remark- 
able for  the  peculiarity  that  neither  of 
the  competitors  could  put  forth  his 
whole  strength  in  the  struggle.  The 
great  strength  of  Mr.  O'Connell's 
case  lay  in  the  advantages  of  sepa- 
ration from  England:  Mr.  Butt's 
main  strength  would  be  found  in 
consideration  of  the  danger  to  Pro- 
testantism and  property.  The  occa- 
sion was  one  which  prohibited  the 
use  of  such  topics.  Mr.  O'Connell 
had  to  make  out  his  case  without  the 
reasoning  which  separation  would  sup- 
ply. Mr.  Butt  had  to  meet  hb  oppo- 
nent without  the  weapons  which  peril 
to  all  national  institutions  would  sup- 
ply. We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
either  of  the  speakers  was  altogether 
abstinent  with  regard  to'  topics  of 
which  they  could  not  make  a  liberal 
use.  Our  meaning  is,  that  they  must 
have  employed  them,  if  adverting  to 
them  at  all,  with  a  most  embarrassing 
caution,  and  we  will  do  both  gentle- 
men the  justice  to  say  that  ability  was 
no  less  conspicuous    on    both  sides 


than  the  circumspection  which  circum- 
stances rendered  necessary. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  ability  and 
temper  in  which  the  discussion  was 
conducted,  we  shall  ^ffer  one  of  Mr. 
O'  Connell's  arguments,  and  Mr.  Butt's 
reply. 

The  third  proposition,  which  the 
honourable  member  proposed  to  es- 
tablish was,  that  the  right  of  Ireland 
'*  to  have  a  domestic  parliament  was 
fully  established  bv  the  transaction  of 
1782."  In  proof  of  this  assertion, 
after  sketching  in  his  usual  manner 
a  history  of  the  volunteer  armament, 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  had 
its  origin,  Mr.  O'Connell  proceeded 
thus— 

"  The  lord  lieutenant,  then  in  Ireland, 
was  changed.  The  Duke  of  Portland 
was  then  sent  over ;  and  on  the  16th  of 
April,  1782,  addressed  the  house  in  these 
words — *  I  have  it  in  command  from  his 
majesty  to  inform  this  house,  that  his 
majesty  bein?  concerned  to  find  that  dis- 
contents and  jealousies  are  prevailing 
among  his  loyal  subjects  of  this  country 
upon  matters  of  great  weight  and  im- 
portance, his  majesty  recommends  to 
th^s  house  to  take  the  same  into  their 
serious  consideration,  in  order  to  such  a 
FINAL  ADJUSTMENT  as  may  give  mutual 
satisfaction  to  his  kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.'  I  will  only  read 
one  paragraph  of  the  reply  which  was 
given  by  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
in  these  words — *  That  an  humble  ad- 
dress be  presented  to  his  majesty,  to  re- 
turn his  majesty  the  thanks  of  this 
house,  signified  by  his  grace  the  lord 
lieutenant,  to  assure  his  majesty  of  our 
unshaken  attachment  to  his  majesty's 
person  and  government,  and  of  our  lively 
sense  of  his  paternal  care  in  thus  taking 
the  lead  to  administer  content  to  his 
majesty's  subjects  of  Ireland.  That 
thus  encouraged  by  his  royal  interposi- 
tion, we  shall  beg  leave,  with  all  duty 
and  affection,  to  lay  before  his  majesty 
the  cause  of  our  discontents  and  jea- 
lousies. To  assure  his  majesty,  that  his 
subjects  of  Ireland  are  a  free  people. 
That  the  crown  of  Ireland  is  an  imperial 
crown,  inseparably  annexed  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain,  on  which  connexion  the 
interests  and  happiness  of  both  nations 
essentially  depend ;  but  that  the  king- 
dom of  Irelana  is  a  distinct  kingdom,  with 
a  parliament  of  her  own,  the  sole  legisla- 
ture thereof  That  there  is  no  body  of 
men  competent  to  make  laws  to  bind  this 
nation,  except  the  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons  of  Ireland,  nor  any  other  parliament 
which  hath  any  authority  or  power  ofanu 
sort  whatever  in  this  country,  save  only 
the  parliament  of  Ireland,    To  assure 
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his  majesty  that    we  Immbly  conoeiTe 

THAT    IN  TBI8    BIGHT    THS  TEBT    ECh 
BBNCE     Of    OUB     LIBEBTT     EXISTS  ;     E 

right  which  we,  on  the  part  of  all  the 
people  of  Ireland,  do  claim  as  their 
birthrieht,  and  which  we  cannot  yield 
but  witn  our  lives/  Why  was  not  that 
threat  met  ?  Why  was  it  not  set  at  de- 
fiance ?  Why  were  they  not  called  on 
to  part  with  their  liberties  or  their  lives  ? 
Oh,  nol  the  English  government  sue- 
combed — ^the  king  became  sensible  that 
an  adjustment  was  necessary — and  the 
cause  of  quarrel  was  removed.  My  lord, 
they  said  that  the  essence  of  liberty  ex- 
isted in  a  domestic  parliament,  and  the 
king  of  England,  and  the  jparliament  of 
England  passed  a  law,  disclaiming  for 
ever  any  privilege  or  right  to  Interfere 
with  the  then  established  independence 
of  the  Irish  parliament. 

*'  Thus  was  a  solemn  treaty  between 
the  two  nations  entered  into,  concluded, 
and  ratified.  It  was  a  solemn  interna- 
tional compact.  But,  alas !  England 
never  yet  observed  or  performed  a 
treaty  with  Ireland.  No  ;  she  never 
made  a  treaty  with  this  country  which 
she  did  not  violate  in  the  most  flagrant 
manner.  She  took  every  occasion  to 
violate  the  most  solemn  compacts  with 
Ireland.  And  to  show  you  that  I  do 
not  exaggerate,  I  will  read  for  you  pre- 
sently, the  first  authority  in  the  land  to 
prove  that  he  concurs  with  me  in  that 
sentiment.  Remember  I  promised  you 
to  read  the  words  of  Bushe,  describing 
the  foulness  of  English  treachery — 
words  which  are  stronger  than  any  I 
have  uttered.  Recollect,  too,  that  the 
nature  of  the  question  under  discussion 
was  the  right  of  Ireland  to  make  her 
own  laws,  and  that  that  right  was  con- 
firmed by  those  proceedings.  It  had  a 
double  effect — it  admitted  the  oris^inal 
right,  and  re-asserted  it  for  ever  by  a 
solemn  national  confirmation,  which  put 
an  end  to  all  future  questions  being 
raised  on  the    subject.      I  could  read 

Eassagcs  on  passages  for  you  to  show 
ow  often  it  was  said  by  the  men  in  the 
government  of  each  country,  that  no  con- 
stitutional question  could  hereafter  arise 
between  England  and  Ireland—that 
every  such  question  was  set  at  rest,  and 
for  ever.  Time  has,  no  doubt,  passed 
away,  and  many  years  have  elapsed 
since  this  contract  was  totally  and 
shamelessly  violated;  but  there  is  no 
statute  of  limitation  against  the  liber- 
ties of  a  people — ages  may  roll  over,  yet 
their  rignts  remain.  If  the  rights  of  the 
monarchy  were  stricken  down  to-mor- 
row, they  would  still  exist.  And  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  those  of  the  Irbh 
people  were  co-extensive  and  co-exis- 
tent with  En|;lish  dominion ;  that  the 
final  adjudication  of  1782,  was  a  solemn 


treaty  and  confirmation  of  those  rights ; 
and  shame  on  those  who  now  contJniio 
its  violation.  Oh !  may  my  countrymen 
rally  round  me,  until  their  mountain 
shout  is  heard  even  in  St.  Stephen's,  and 
the  cry  of  liberty  is  re-echoed  through 
the  land. 

"  Ireland  may  have  her  freedom  ob- 
scured, but  the  cloud  is  passing  away, 
the  awful  solemnity  of  the  treaty  of 
1782  is  emerging  from  obscurity.    This 
final  adjustment  was  insisted  on  at  the 
union,  then  insisted  on  in  vain,  but  in 
the  healthier  days  that  are  springmg  np, 
a  sounder  policy  will  be  insisted  on  with 
an  irresistible  vigour.    Here  is  the  ninth 
reason  set  out  in  the  protest  ae^ainst  the 
union,  recorded  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster 
and  nineteen  peers,  two  of  whom  were 
bishops.      9th — *  Because  we   consider 
the  intended  union  a  direct  breach  of 
trust,  not  only  bv  the  parliament  with 
the  people,  but  by  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  with  that  of  Ireland,  inas- 
much as  the  tenor  and  purport  of  the 
settlement  of  1782  did  intentionally  and 
expressly   exclude  the   re-agitation  of 
constitutional  questions  between  the  two 
countries,  and  did  establish  the  exclusive 
legislative  authority  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment without  the  interference  of  any 
other.  That  the  breach  of  such  a  s(^emn 
contract,  founded  on  the  internal  weak- 
ness of  the  country,  and  its  inability  at 
this  time  to  withstand  the  destructive 
design  of  the  minister,  must   tend  to 
destroy  the  harmony  of  both,  by  forming 
a  precedent  and  generating  a  principle 
of  mutual  encroachment    m   times    of 
mutual  difficulties.'    And  so  it  will  be 
made  when  England  is  in  difficulty,  and 
the  more   readily   when    she  has   not 
strength  to  treat  with  contempt  or  seom 
the  assistance  of  theloval  portion  of  tho 
people  of  this  country. ' 

Mr.  Butt  does  not  concern  himself 
in  disputing  the  correctness  of  this 
argument.  He  adopts  the  far  wiser 
course  of  setting  the  proper  limits  to 
his  adversary's  conclusion,  and  showing 
the  real  value  of  hb  argument-^ 

'*  There  b  no  impression  more  oom- 
mon,  yet  none  more  utterly  erroneons, 
than  the  belief,  that  in  adopting  the 
views  of  the  honourable  ana  learned 

Gentleman,  we  are  but  demanding  for 
reland  the  restoration  of  something 
that  this  country  once  had.  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  demonstrate  to  this  assem- 
bly that  there  cannot  be  any  thing  like 
restoration  in  the  case. 

**  Ours  is  not  the  case  of  an  anoient 
dynasty,  to  the  memorials  and  traces  of 
which  we  can  point— ours  b  not  the 
case  of  a  people  with  a  law  and  a  cod- 
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stitution  of  our  own  made  subject  to 
another  people  4ifferin?  from  us  in  laws, 
m  language,  and  in  oriein — ours  is  not 
the  case  of  a  people  Tike  the  French 
Canadians,  subject  to  foreigpii  laws  and 
to  foreign  jurisprudence,  and  claiming 
the  restoration  of  their  ancient  laws. 
No  1  the  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man has,  in  this  assembly,  made  no  such 
case,  he  could  make  no  such  case  for 
Ireland.     All  that  we  can  seek  is  of 
English  origin.      Our  common  law  is 
the  common  law  of  England — ^the  par- 
liament which  is  claimed  is  a  Saxon  in- 
stltutlon--4he  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  can  trace  the  liberties  of  Ire- 
land to  no  higher  source  than  the  Eng- 
lish conquest.    His  claim  is  for  Anglo- 
Saxon  rights.     I  belicTe  it  of  import- 
ance to  mark  this.     The  liberties  of  Ire- 
land are  rested  on  the  English  conquest 
' — on  the  subversion  of  the  ancient  laws 
of  the  country^— on  the  introduction  of 
the  English  common  law  and    Saxon 
rights.     I  repeat^  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  can  trace  the  liber- 
ties of  our  country  no  higher  than  the 
English  oonfluest.    No  man  in  his  senses 
indeed  woula  dream  of  ci^Hng  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Brehon  law,  and  the 
old  system  of  the  Irish  chieftainries. 
Upon  this  point  we  are  agreed,  that  all 
we  seek  is  of  English  origin.       The 
charter  of  our  liberties,  the  right  to  our 
parllunent,  arose  with  the  English  do- 
minion in  Ireland.    The  claim  for  repeal 
is  now  to  be  put  forward  by  us  as  the 
successors,  whether  by  descent  or  incor- 
poration, of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  Ire- 
land.    This  is  the  ground  taken  to-day 
by  the  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man  a  ground,  I  must  say,  not  alto- 
gether consistent  with  the  usual  topics 
urged  by  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman-^of  the  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  Anglo-Saxons  towards  the 
native    Irish ;   topics    fortunately    ex- 
cluded from  this  oiscusjsion,  and  which 
could  not  help,  but  must  hurt,  the  case 
be  has  put  forward  to  day.** 

"  But  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
parliament  of  Ireland  eyen  after  the 
extension  of  its  constitution  in  the  reign 
of  James  I. — the  first  period  at  which 
it  could  possibly  claim  the  character  or 
dignity  of  the  parliament  of  the  Irish 
nation  ?  Gentlemen  opposite  have  pro- 
bably heard  of  Poynings'  law,  a  subject 
that  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion. 
That  was  not  a  law  of  the  English  par- 
liament— ^it  was  a  law  of  the  parliament 
of  Ireland  itself;  it  was  passed,  I  be- 
lieve, in  1495 ;  at  all  events,  it  was  the 
10th  of  Henry  VII;  it  was  passed 
while  Sir  Edward  Poynings  was  Lord  Jus- 
tice, at  a  parliament  held  at  Drogheda; 
and  its   enaotmentc  were  these— that 


before  any  parliament  was  called  in 
Ireland,  the  heads  of  every  bill  intended 
to  be  proposed  to  that  parliament 
should  be  sent  over  to  the  English  privy 
council,  and  should  be  approved  of 
there.  This  was  afterwards  modified 
by  an  act  of  Philip  and  Mary.  It  was 
found  inconvenient  to  enforce  literally 
the  provisions  which  obliged  the  heads 
of  every  bill  to  be  sent  over  before  the 

Sarliament  was  convened,  and  this  mo- 
ification  permitted  the  heads  to  be  sent 
over  while  the  parliament  was  actually 
sitting.  But  the  condition  of  the  par- 
liament of  Ireland  was  this,  that  they 
could  not  entertain,  they  could  not  in 
strictness  even  discuss  any  bill  until  the 
heads  of  it  were  approved  of  by  the 
English  privy  council ;  that  was,  in  fact, 
by  the  English  attorney-general,  the 
officer  who  in  practice  superintended 
the  Irish  bUls.  This  law  of  Poyning^s — 
a  law  passed  by  the  Irish  parliament 
itself — enacted  the  dependence  of  the 
Irish  parliament.  It  is  singular  that  to 
this  remarkable  statute  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  has  never  in  the 
course  of  his  argrument  adverted.  He 
has  to  the  6th  of  George  I. ;  that  was  a 
law  of  the  English  parliament,  affirming 
or  declaring  the  right  of  the  English 
parliament  to  bind  Ireland  by  its  Taws 
— a  risht,  however,  not  often  exercised, 
and  the  assertion  of  which  obviously 
verv  little  affected  the  question  of  Irish 
parliamentary  Independence  so  long  as 
the  law  of  Poynings  remained  in  force ; 
and  this  law  of  Povnings,  in  fact,  pre- 
ceded the  establishment  of  any  thing 
that  can  be  called  the  parliamentary 
institutions  of  Ireland. 

"  Thus  stood  mattes  up  to  1782. 
The  English  parliament  having  in  1719 
entered  on  their  statute-book  a  right  to 
bind  Ireland  by  laws  passed  in  that  par- 
liament— a  riffht  always,  however,  dis- 
puted. The  Irish  parliament  from  its 
earliest  formation,  admittedly  without 
power  even  to  pass  a  bill  that  had 
not  previously  been  sanctioned  by  the 
English  privy  council.  Thus  stood  the 
ouestion  of  Ireland's  parliamentarT  in- 
dependence up  to  1782.  In  1782  it  is 
quite  true  the  Irish  parliament  passed 
their  celebrated  declaration  of  right; 
the  English  parliament  repealed  the  act 
of  the  dth  of  George  I.,  and  renounced 
their  claim  to  make  laws  for  Ireland, 
and  the  Irish  parliament  modified,  but 
did  not  repeal,  the  law  of  Poynings.  I 
beg  the  attention  of  the  assembly  to 
this,  that  up  to  the  period  of  the  union, 
the  law  of  Poynings  had  never  been 
wholly  repealed,  and  the  portion  of  it 
which  was  reserved  was  Inade  a  part  of 
the  constitution  of  17^— that  constitu- 
tion, which  I  think  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  has  called  a  final  set- 
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tiement  of  the  relations  between  En^. 
land  and  Ireland.  In  that  year  this 
degrading  law  was  modified.  The  mo- 
dification was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Yel- 
▼erton,  and  consisted  in  this — that  the 
Irish  parliament  might  originate  and 
pass  bills  without  the  previous  consent 
of  the  English  privy  council;  but  this 
right  was  expressly  reserved  to  the 
English  crown,  that  no  bill  should  be- 
come law  until  it  received  the  assent  of 
the  sovereign  under  the  great  seal,  not 
of  Ireland,  but  of  England. 

"  I  must  agsdn  earnestly  request  the 
attention  of  the  assembly  to  tnis  fact. 
By  the  constitution  of  1762,  which  I 
understood  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  to  say  was  the  final  settle- 
ment of  Ireland's  independence,  a  bill 
which  miffht  receive  the  unanimous 
consent  of  Doth  the  Irish  houses  of  par- 
liament, required  the  assent  of  the 
sovereign,  under  the  cpreat  seal  not  of 
Ireland  but  of  England ;  a  epreat  seal  in 
the  custody  of  the  English  chancellor 
alone — a  minister  responsible  to  the 
English  parliament,  and  not  to  the 
Irish.  In  England  the  sovereign  has 
the  power  of  refusing  her  assent  to  any 
measure  passed  by  both  houses  of  par-  ^ 
liament;  but  she  does  this  under  the 
advice  of  ministers  responsible  to  that 
very  parliament,  by  the  advice  of  an 
Englisn  cabinet — ^this  is  the  practical 
cheok  upon  the  exercise  of  the  power. 
But  by  the  boasted  constitution  of  1782, 
the  sovereign  of  Ireland  exercised  the 
right  of  assenting  to  or  rejecting  bills 
passed  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland — 
not  by  the  advice  of  an  Irish  cabinet 
—there  was  no  such  thing  in  existence 
—not  by  the  advice  of  any  minister 
responsible  to,  or  in  any  way  dependent 
upon,  the  Irish  parliament,  but  by  the 
advice  of  a  minister  solely  responsible 
to  and  solely  dependent  on  an  English 
parliament. 

**  This  power  to  the  great  seal  of  Eng- 
land was  not  reserved  as  a  mere  specu- 
lative monarchical  right.  Did  time  now 
permit,  I  could  read  to  you  extracts 
from  the  speeches  of  the  patriots  both 
of  1782  and  1800— from  the  speeches  of 
those  who  advocated  the  declaration  of 
right,  and  those  who  opposed  the  union 
in  both  houses  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
proving  that  they  relied  on  this  neces- 
sity of  having  the  assent  of  the  crown 
under  the  great  seal  of  England  to  all 
acts  of  the  Irish  parliament,  as  the 
security  against  separation — as  the  an- 
swer to  those  who  urg^  the  danger  of 
two  independent  legislatures  in  one 
state.  It  was  then  relied  on  as  a  real 
and  practical  control.  Let  us  then  not 
be  led  astray  by  any  declamation  about 
national  honour  and  national  indepen- 
dence.   Was  this  coQStitution,  I  ask, 


national  independence  ?  Am  I  not  now 
entitled  to  aemand  of  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman,  before  be  calls 
on  us  to  embark  in  this  scheme  of  repeal, 
to  state  distinctly  the  terms  of  the  ob- 
ject which  he  seeks  ?  Does  he  seek  to 
re-establish  this  settlement  of  1782,  or 
seek  something  different  from  and  be- 
yond it  ?  Throughout  the  entire  of  his 
address,  he  has  never  stated  the  terms 
upon  which  the  countries  must  be  united 
after  the  separation  _of  the  legislatures  ; 
and  when  he  comes  to  reply,  I  trust  he 
will  feel  it  necessary  distinctly  to  state 
what  is  the  national  independence  at 
which  he  aims. 

**I  repeat,  my  lord,  when  the  ho- 
nourable and  learned  gentleman  calls  on 
us  to  seek  for  the  re-establishment  of 
Ireland's  legislative  independence,  I  do 
think  that  he  should  distmctly  have  told 
us  what  he  means  by  this.  Does  he 
mean  by  this  independence,  in  support 
of  which  he  has  cited  so  many  examples 
of  independent  states,  in  proof  of  which 
he  has  affirmed  so  many  propositions  of 
our  fitness  to  be  a  nation — does  he  mean 
by  this  national  independence,  that 
in  the  most*  important  prerogative  of 

g'ving  or  refusug  her  assent  to  our 
ws,  our  sovereign  is  to  be  guided  by 
the  advice  of  a  foreign  minister — formgn 
if  vour  views  be  nght — responsible  to 
a  K>reign  parliament,  and  influenced  by 
the  views  of  that  parliament  ?  Or,  does 
he  mean  to  demand  something  that  he 
does  not  openly  express — something  for 
which  the  settlement  of  1782  not  only 
furnishes  no  argument,  but  against 
which  it  supplies  an  unanswerable  one  ? 
These,  surely,  are  subjects  upon  which 
we  are  entitled  to  the  most  distinct  and 
explicit  information." 

Then>  after  reminding  his  hearers 
that  according  to  the  constitation  of 
1782  Ireland  bad  no  choice  or  infla- 
ence  in  the  appointment  of  her  own 
executive^  (her  lord  lieutenant  and  a 
chief  secretary  being  appointed  bv  the 
British  minister^  and  responsible  to 
him^)  no  voice  in  the  making  of  war 
or  peace^  no  army^  no  navy,  no  am- 
bassadors, colonies,  admirals,  generals, 
&c.  he  proceeds—- 

"  It  is  very  easy  to  talk  of  a  province 
and  a  nation ;  but  if  there  be  one  situ- 
ation on  earth  of  a  country  to  which  the 
word  province  is  strictly  applicable,  it 
is  to  the  state  of  Ireland  under  this 
boasted  constitution:  a  nation  she  might 
be  in  name,  but  without  any  of  the  func- 
tions or  attributes  of  a  nation ;  without 
a  national  executive ;  no  place  fbr  her 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  with- 
out her  fleets  or  her  armies ;  no  ooloaies ; 
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no  ambusadors  to  other  countries.  Un- 
less we  are  prepared  to  g^  the  length  of 
separation,  we  must  bo  a  paltry,  pitiful, 
and  subject  prorince  of  £nglana ;  our 
parliament  a  proyincial  and  colonial 
assembly.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
once  attain  repeal, 'and  separation  must 
follow.  (Cries  of  no !  no  I)  Well,  be  it 
so :  but  unless  yon  do  go  this  length, 
you  have  only  reduced  Inland  from  an 
mtegral  part  of  the  empire  to  a  province, 
and  thus  I  answer  the  arguments  and 

I  propositions  of  the  honourable  and 
earned  gentleman,  which  affirm  the 
greatness  and  resources  of  Ireland. 
What  do  these  prove?  That  Ireland 
is  too  great  to  be  a  province — ^but  a 
province  she  must  be  under  the  con- 
stitution of  1782 — sunder  any  constitu- 
tion you  can  propose.  What  then  re- 
mains ? — ^union  or  separation  1 

'*  I  have  said  that  oy  the  settlement  of 
1782  Ireland  was  but  a  province.  I 
believe  that  it  was  the  national  indig- 
nation at  the  state  in  which  this  country 
was  then  placed — ^the  discontent,  the 
sense  of  national  degradation  that  was 
thus  created-^hat  first  excited  the  at- 
tempt at  separation  which  terminated 
in  the  blooa-stained  rebellion  of  1796. 
We  have  on  record  the  sentiments  and 
opinions  of  many  of  the  originators  of 
that  attempt.  I  will  read  to  the  as- 
sembly the  words  of  one  of  these -^a 
man,  mistaken  indeed,  and  dangerous, 
but  one  whom  I  will  always  regard  as 
a  generous  and  high-minded  enthusiast, 
and  one  who  was  as  sincerely  attached 
to  the  honour  of  his  country  as  any  man 
who  ever  breathed — I  mean  Wolfe  Tone. 
So  early  as  1791  Wolfe  Tone  had  been 
a  member  of  a  dub  formed  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  separating  Ireland 
from  England,  and  the  extract  I  now 
read  is  from  a  pamphlet  published  by 
him  in  that  year  to  forward  the  cause 
of  separation.  He  thus  describes— 
truly  describes — ^the  state  of  Ireland : — 
'* '  The  present  state  of  Ireland  is 
such  as  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  history 
or  fable.  Inferior  to  no  country  in  Eu- 
rope in  the  gifts  of  nature — blessed  with 
a  temperate  sky  and  a  fruitful  soil — 
intersected  by  many  great  rivers — ^in- 
dented round  her  whole  coast  with  the 
noblest  harbours — abounding  with  all 
the  necessary  materials  for  unlimited 
commerce — ^teeming  with  inexhaustible 
mine^  of  the  most  useful  metals — ^filled 
by  four  millions  of  an  ingenious  and  a 
gallant  people,  with  boM  hands  and 
ardent  spirits — posted  right  in  the 
track  between  Europe  and  America, 
within  fifty  miles  of  England  and  three 
hundred  of  France;  yet  with  all  these 

freat  advantages,  unheard-of  and  un- 
nown^-without    pride,   or  power,   or 
nanie— without  ambassadors,  army,  or 


navy — ^not  of  half  the  consequence  in 
the  empire  of  which  she  has  the  honour 
to  make  a  part  with  the  single  county 
of  York,  or  the  loyal  and  well-regulated 
town  of  Birmingham.' 

"  Is  this  the  state  to  which  you  would 
reduce  your  country  ?  This  is  the  de- 
scription of  her  state  after  nine  years* 
experience  of  the  constitution  of  1782. 
Is  It  not,  I  ask  you,  a  just  description 
of  the  political  position  of  Ireland  under 
that  constitution  ? — '  with  all  her  great 
advantages,  unheard-of  and  unknown, 
without  pride,  or  power,  or  name — 
without  ambassadors,  army,  or  navy  ?' 
'  With  all  her  great  advantages !'  were 
not  the  arguments  then  used  by  the 
advocates  of  separation,  just  the  same 
as  those  brought  forward  to-day  ?  The 
eloquent  eulog^um  of  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman,  on  the  powers,  the 
vii'tues,  and  the  capabilities  of  his 
country,  is  compressed  into  the  few 
sentences  of  Wolfe  Tone.  But  in  what 
position  will  you  place  Ireland  by  re- 
pealing the  act  of  union>-by  recurring 
to  the  independence  of  178^?  '  Not  of 
half  the  consequence  in  the  empire  of 
which  she  has  the  honour  to  make  a 
part,  with  the  single  county  of  York, 
or  the  loyal  and  well-regulated  town  of 
Birmingnam.'  Unless  these  arguments 
are  meant  for  separation  they  are  de- 
lusion. It  is  delusion  to  talk  of  national 
independence,  and  then  propose  to  re- 
duce our  country  to  oe  a  paltry, 
pitiful  prorince  of  Britain,  without 
voice,  or  dignity,  or  weight  in  the  em- 
pire. Unless  you  go  the  length  of  se- 
faration,  you  do  nothing.  (Cries  of  no.) 
entreat  your  calm  and  deliberate  at- 
tention. I  am  endeavouring  to  prove 
to  you  that  in  considering  this  question, 

}rou  must  not  permit  your  feelings  to  be 
ed  away  by  declamation  about  a  national 
independence  that  never  existed,  and 
which,  if  it  means  any  thing,  must  mean 
separation.  I  repeat,  that  by  thejcon- 
stitution  of  1782,  the  affairs  of  Ireland 
were,  in  her  executive,  managed  by  an 
English  minister,  and  the  law  of  Poyn- 
ings  was  modified  but  not  repealed ;  and 
the  power  reserved  to  the  keeper  of  the 
English  great  soil,  of  advising  the  sove- 
reign to  refuse  her  assent  to  their  mea- 
sures, was  relied  on  by  the  advocates 
of  Irish  independence  as  the  security 
for  the  connection  between  the  countries. 
Tbat_the  queen  does  possess  the  power 
of  negativing  a  bill,  no  constitutional 
lawyer  will  or  can  deny.  Suppose,  then, 
the  English  minister  to  advise  the  queen 
to  refuse  her  assent  to  an  act  passed  by 
both  houses  of  parliament  in  Ireland ; 
suppose  her  minister  backed  in  his  ad- 
vice to  exercise  this  prerogative  by  the 
voice  of  an  English  parliament  ana  the 
English  nation;  what  are  you  to  do? 
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Ton  cannot  impeach  the  English  minis- 
ter ;  you  are  powerless ;  you  most  Tir- 
tnally  acknowledj^e  the  supremacy  of 
the  English  parkament — a  parliament 
to  which  you  cannot  send  one  single 
representatiye  to  advocate  your  cause — 
in  which  you  have  not  one  single  TOte. 
Do  you  think  that  you  will  tamely  sub- 
mit, or  must  not  there  be  again  union 
or  separation  ?" 


Union  or  separation!      Alderman 
Butt  is  right — 

"  To  this  complexion  it  must  come  at 
at  last  1" 

It  was  no  ordinary  service  to  his  coun- 
try to  have  rendered  this  important 
truth  so  indisputably  manifest.  Mr. 
Butt,  certainly,  in  the  discussion  where 
he  so  honourably  distinguished  him- 
self, occupied  a  position  of  which,  if  he 
could  be  satisfied  to  enjoy  a  personal 
triumph,  he  might  well  be  proud.  On 
many  an  occasion  to  which  his  talents 
and  eloquence  gave  ecUU — on  one  oc- 
sasion,  of  which  the  maiestic  solemnity 
needed  not  an  adventitious  aid  to  give 
it  grandeur — ^that  in  which  Mr.  Butt 
appeared  in  connection  with  a  great 
associate  to  defend  the  rights  of  an 
ancient  and  loyal  corporation  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords^he  had 
predicted,  in  clear  and  emphatic  terms, 
that  the  activities  of  the  new  corpora- 
tion would  be  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country,  to  peace, 
order,  public  security.  He  saw,  as 
the  wise  see,  events  in  the  germs  which 
produce  them ;  and  as  a  faithful  and 
eloquent  counsellor,  he  told  the  vision 
which  reason,  not  fancy,  had  called  up 
from  a  menaced  future.  Mr.  Butt's 
warnings  were  disregarded,  or  else 
other  considerations  prevailed.  The 
new  corporation  was  established ;  and 
with  the  same  fideUty  as  he  bad  al« 
ready  predicted  what  they  were  sure 
to  become,  he  set  himself  to  disprove 
his  predictions.  As  counsel  for  the 
old  corporation,  he  warned  the  legis- 
lature against  the  unsounded  dangers 
of  the  new ;  and  as  an  alderman  or  the 
new  corporation,  he  endeavours  to 
control  its  mischievous  activities,  and 
to  save  the  land  from  its  pernicious 
projects.  The  temper  and  spirit  in 
-'hich  he  alluded  to  his  very  peculiar 
^ition  were  truly  admirable — 

'  Forgive  the  warmth  and  excitement 


with  ^diich  I  speak.  I  feel  deeply.  If 
I  know  myself,  the  most  earnest  wish  of 
my  heart  is  for  my  country's  peace. 
Did  I  seek  a  personal  triumph  for  myself 
over  many  who  have  on  former  occasions 
found  fault  with  me,  I  would  refoice 
that  you  should  discuss  this  question  in 
this  assembly — ^that  you  should  carry 
it.  It  will  justify  disregarded  remon> 
strances,  and  verify  unheeded  predictions 
of  my  own.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
triumph  in  such  a  result.  From  the 
moment  I  have  become  a  member  of 
this  assembly,  I  have  laboured  in  sin- 
cerity to  disprove  my  own  predictions 
— to  make  this  assembly  the  means  of 

food  to  our  country,  what  it  ought  to 
e — ^not  what  I  prophesied  you  would 
be.  I  am  jealous  for  the  honour  of  our 
city.  I  wish  to  see  a  corporation  in 
Dublin  looked  up  to  and  respected.  I 
would  wish  that  when  the  lord  mayor 
of  Dublin  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  exercise  the  an- 
cient right  of  this  city  of  declaring  there 
our  opinions,  he  should  do  so  with 
authority  and  weight.  Can  you  expect 
this  if  the  first  time  be  appears  there  is 
with  a  petition  such  as  tnts  ?  Reserve 
your  authority  for  better  things.  Do 
not  squander  your  influence  on  such  a 
project  as  this — a  project  to*wliieh  you 
may  lend  some  little  influence,  but,  in 
doing  so,  are  sure  to  deprive  yourselves 
of  immeasurably  more. 

In  a  similar  spirit,  the  eloquent 
speaker  addressed  the  Roman  CaUiolic 
members  of  the  Corporation :  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  admonition  may 
not  be  lost  upon  them. 

"  Never  was  there  a  people  before 
whom  there  was  opened  a  more  noble 
course  of  virtue  and  patriotism,,  than  is 
now  open  to  the  Roman  Catholic  people 
of  Ireland.  May  I  address  that  people 
as  your  friend,  as  your  countryman, 
who  must  spend  mv  days  among  you, 
for  evil,  or  tor  good  ?  After  a  contest, 
in  which  you  have  been  opposed,  per- 
haps by  something  that  was  uTong  and 
selfish,  but  believe  me  also  by  much 
that  was  honourable,  and  upright,  and 
sincere,  vou  have  achievea  for  your- 
selves fiill  eouality  of  civic  rights.  You 
are  proud  of  your  triumph.    Be  it 


whether  justly  or  not,  depends  on  how 
you  use  it.  xou  have  been  opposed, 
not  because  Protestants  grudged  any 
class  a  full  participation  of  civO  rights, 
but  because  they  said  and  thought  you 
would  not  rest  content  with  these  rignts, 
but  would  employ  them  to  subvert  the 
constitution,  overthrow  the  religion, 
and  break  down  the  institutions  of  the 
realm.  Prove  now  how  unjust,  how 
ungenerous,  were  these  arguments.     If 
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ymi  would  bring  the  blush  of  genoroiu 
shame  to  the  cheek  of  eyery  maa  who 
conscientionsly  opposed  you,  give  now 
yonr  country  peace — rest  satisfied  as 
you  are.  In  your  triumph,  remember 
moderation — ^reject  those  schemes  'of 
wild  ambition,  which  you  never  can 
achieve — ^but,  by  entertaining  which, 
you  must  once  more  distract  your 
country.  What  have  you  to  seek  for  ? 
You  have  achieved  emancipation — ^you 
have  broken  down  the  old  corporations 
— ^you  have  gone  further;  you  have 
trenched  on  the  rights  of  Protestants — 
you  have  swept  away  ten  prelates  of 
our  church  (*  no,  no,'  from  Mr.  0*Con- 
nell,  and  cries  of  '  it  was  Lord  Stanley') 
— ^yon  have  taken  away  one-fourth  from 
the  incomes  of  our  clergy.  I  do  not 
now  mention  these  things  by  way  of 
reproach.  Ton  have  established  a  na- 
tional system  of  education,  of  which 
Protestants  do  not  approve,  but  which 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  highest 
authority  of  the  Roman  Oatholic  church. 
To  this  system  the  funds  and  support 
of  the  state  are  exclusively  given.  I 
say  not  what  I  think  of  these  concessions, 
but  they  have  been  made.  Right  or 
wrong,  these  things  have  been  done ; 
and  if,  after  all,  vou  cannot  rest  con- 
tent— if  you  still  seek  that  complete 
ascendancy  for  your  relie^on  and  your 
party  which  is  involved  m  repeal,  will 
you  not  justify,  more  than  justify  every 
man  who  resisted  your  obtaining  a  full 
participation  of  all  civic  rights  ?  Seek 
now  for  ascendancy,  and  you  stamp 
truth  upon  the  arguments  of  the  most 
determined  of  your  opponents. 

'*  Tou  do  not,  you  cannot  believe  that 
now  you  are  oppressed  or  slighted  on 
account  of  your  religion — you  have  now 
the  noblest  path  of  virtue  and  of  pa- 
triotism before  you. 

"  Mr.O'Connell— -Hear,  hear. 

'*  Mr.  Butt — It  is  not  virtue,  it  is  not 
patriotism,  now  in  the  moment  when 
peace  seems  promised  to  Ireland,  to  call 
into  action  the  dying  spirit  of  party  and 
religious  discord.  You  must  do  this  by 
agitating  repeal.  I  know  full  well  the 
weapons  that  in  such  a  controversy  must 
be  employed — it  is  inevitable.  The 
honourable  and  learned  eentleman  has 
said  he  has  been  blamed  for  writine  his 
history  of  Ireland.  I  blame  him  1  That 
history  should  have  never  been  written  I 
But  mark,  it  was  written  as  the  manual 
of  repeal ;  and  what  are  its  arguments 
- — ^the  necessary  arguments  it  uses? 
-The  oppressions  and  persecutions  of  the 
by-gone  days;  and  these  must  be  the 
topics— not  the  peaceful  topics  we  have 
discussed  this  day — ^that  wul  excite  the 
-fiercer  passions  of  exasperated  parties. 
What  would  you  have  thought  of  me  if, 
Bsiead  of  meeting  this  question  as  your 


countryman  and  your  friend — faigtead  of 
arguing  with  yourselves — of  appealing 
to  our  common  interest  in  our  common 
country,  I  had  appealed  to  those  por- 
tions of  Irish  history  that  would  have 
excited  the  passions  of  the  Protestant 
people  ?  Do  you  think  I  could  not  have 
found  materials  in  the  past,  ay,  and  in 
the  recent  history  of  Ireland,  as  exciting 
on  one  side,  as  calculated  to  stir  up  the 

Sassions  as  those,  which,  correct  or 
icorrect,  the  honourable  and  learned 
fentleman  has  collected  on  the  other? 
have  not  done  so.  No !  let  the  memo- 
ries of  past  wrongs  be  forgotten ;  away 
with  the  evil  spirit  that  would  wander 
among  the  tombs,  to  hold  communion 
onlv  with  the  evil  things  of  other  days, 
and  by  an  infernal  necromancy  call  from 
the  gfrave  the  hideous  spectres  of  for- 
gotten crimes,  to  disturb  the  present 
generation  with  the  g^lt  and  the  pas- 
sions of  the  past.  But  I  warn  you, 
books  like  these  cannot  be  written  with- 
out provoking  retaliation.  Others  will 
do  what  I  have  avoided  to-day.  So 
sure  as  this  agitation  proceeds,  so  sure 
as  you  appeal  to  the  deep  passions  of 
the  people  on  one  side,  will  counter- 
appeals  be  made  on  the  other,  and  in 
the  exasperation  of  maddened  parties 
the  last  hope  of  Ireland's  peace  and 
prosperity  be  struck  down." 

The  following  allusion  to  the  case 
of  Scotland  is  the  last  quotation  we 
shall  make  from  this  valuable  speech : 

**  The  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man anticipated  the  allusion  to  the  case 
of  Scotland.  In  Scotland  the  union  was 
more  unpopular  than  ever  it  was  in  Ire- 
land ;  the  articles  of  union  were  burnt 
in  every  town  by  the  mob.  The  persons 
who  signed  them  had  to  fly  from  tho 
fury  of  the  people.  If  any  man  in  Scot- 
land now  proposed  to  Scotchmen  to  re- 
peal it,  he  would  be  laughed  at.  There 
IS  not  a  single  argument  that  could  now 
be  used  by  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  in  Ireland,  that  did  not 
equally  apply  to  Scotland  at  the  period  of 
the  union ;  but  now,  after  the  experience 
of  a  century  and  a  half,  Scotchmen  feci 
that  the  union  with  England  is  a  solid 
advantage  to  their  country,  and  that 
their  progress  in  prosperity  has  ex- 
ceeded that  of  England  itself.  Tho 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  anti- 
cipated this  argument,  and  by  anticipa- 
tion endeavoured  to  meet  it.  How? 
By  quoting  a  speech  of  Lord  Grey's,  in 
which  it  was  asserted  that,  for  forty 
years  after  the  union,  Scotland  had  not 
improved,  but  since  that  period  it  is  ad • 
mitted  her  progress  has  been  rapid  be- 
yond example,  i  can  very  well  conceive 
that  the  ducontent  created  by  a  union, 
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the  change  in  the  social  state  produced 
by  its  immediate  effects,  the  distarbance 
in  established  habits — the  withdrawal, 
for  instance,  of  a  parliament  from  the 
capital — ^these  are  changes  which  I  can 
weil  conceiye  it  to  require  the  influence 
of  time  to  reconcile.  But  it  appears  it 
took  forty  years  in  Scotland  to  reconcile 
the  people  to  the  union,  to  turn  their 
discontent  into  tranquillity,  to  consoli- 
date the  union,  and  eive  to  Scotland  its 
full  advantages.  This  is  the  precedent 
that  is  cited.  But  the  forty  years  in 
Ireland  haye  just  passed ;  the  period  of 
probation  is  gone  by,  and,  after  haying 
passed  that  period,  just  as  we  were 
about,  accordine  to  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman's precedent  and  authority,  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  union,  to  enter 
on  a  career  of  prosperity,  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  calls  |on  us  to 
embark  in  this  wild  and  dangerous  agi- 
tation." 

<'  The  wild  and  dangerous  agitation" 
has  had  its  natural  effects.  It  has 
caused  much  alarm  throughout  the 
country^  has  been  productive  of  much 
crime  and  calamity,  and  has  done  much 
towards  interrupting  all  the  charities 
of  life*  and  separating  the  Irish  people 
anew  into  distinct  and  hostile  parties. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  us  to  find 
that  in  this  aif!icuity»  as  in  former 
dangers^  one  whom  we  so  highly  re- 
spect and  esteem  as  the  Earl  of  Roden, 
should  have  come  forth  from  honoured 
retirement  to  do  his  country  a  service. 
While  dangers  were  to  be  confronted^ 
and  mighty  difficulties  to  be  oyercome, 
in  the  dark  days  through  which  God's 
mercy  has  brought  usy  we  have  ever 
found  Lord  Rooen  at  his  post.  When 
the  great  victory  was  won,  we  saw 
him  leave  others  to  divide  its  rewards ; 
while  he  withdrew,  not  taking  '<  from 
a  thread  even  to  a  shoe-latchet,"  into 
the  privacy  he  dignifies  and  loves. 
And  now  tnat  his  country  wants  him, 
hejis  at  her  command  again;  and 
receives  as  the  trusted  friend  and 
leader  of  the  great  Protestant  body 
in  Ireland  the  assurance,  that  British 
connexion  is  no  less  dear  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Great  Britain,  than  it  is 
to  them.  The  words  of  Lord  Roden 
on  this  occasion  will  long  be  remem- 
bered: we  feel  pleased  that  we  can 
transfer  a  portion  of  them  to  our 
pages.  His  description  of  the  state  of 
feeling  to  which  loyal  men  have  been 
"educed  in  Ireland,  is  one  upon  which 
tatesmen  would  do  well  to  ponder. 

"  lAppi^ehend,  said  the  noble  lord  in 


his  speech  on  May  9,  that  there'are  very 
few  of  your  lordships  now  present  who 
are  not,  in  some  degree,  ac<)uainted  with 
the  violence  and  the  excitement  that 
have  been  going  on,  for  some  consider- 
able period  of  time,  in  Ireland,  with  re- 
ference to  the  repeal  of  the  legislative 
union.  The  great  cause  of  that  excite- 
ment has  been  the  assembling  together, 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  of  im- 
mense masses  of  people,  who,  when  so 
assembled,  have  been  addressed  by  de- 
magogues, and,  I  am  sorr^  to  say,  by 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  m  language 
the  most  seditious  and  the  most  violent 
— language  tendine;  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  the  people,  ana  to  produce  in  their 
breasts  a  feeling  hostile  to  the  legbla- 
tive  union  and  to  the  connexion  with 
this  country.  Your  lordships  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
effects  of  these  meetings  as  I  have  had ; 
and  of  seeing  what  is  the  extent  of  the 
conspiracy  (Tor  conspiracy  it  certainly 
is)  which  now  exists  in  Ireland.  Nor 
can  your  lordships  have  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  intimidation  that  prevails  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  My  lords, 
I  am  aware  that  in  speaking  on  this 
subject  I  am  open  to  misconstruction^ 
and  I  am  therefore  anxious  to  do  so — 
it  is  my  duty  to  do  so,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  prevent  the  idea  that  I  am  actu- 
ated D^  any  feelings  of  animosity.  I 
am  anxious,  my  lords,  to  state  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth ;  and  I  am 
desirous  to  engage  your  lordships'  at- 
tention to,  and  assistance  in,  the  appeal 
which  I  am  about  to  make  to  her  ma- 
jesty's government.  I  have  lately  come 
from  that  part  of  the  country  where 
that  state  of  things  which  I  have  endea.- 
voured  faintly  to  describe  now  exists  ; 
and  I  will  say,  that  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  life — not  a  very  short  one — dur- 
ing whidi  I  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  people  of  that  country,  I  never 
recollect  greater  alarm  and  distrust 
amongst  the  people  of  that  country  than 
exist  there  at  the  present  moment.  That 
distrust  and  that  alarm  do  not  arise 
from  the  boasts  of  those  demagogues 
and  desienine  individuals  who  are  so 
loud  in  their  demands  and  so  active  in 
their  endeavours  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  the  people — ^but  the^r  chiefly  arise 
from  a  circumstance  which  I  lament  to 
refer  to,  but  which  it  is  my  duty  to  re- 
fer to  as  a  member  of  that  house— I 
allude,  my  lords,  to  the  silence  and  ap- 
parent apathy  of  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment while  these  proceedings  are  going 
forward — proceeaings  so  entireljf  op- 
posed to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  country.  Mo  person  can  for  a  mo- 
ment suppose,  that  her  mijesty's  go- 
vernment must  not  be  most  anxious  to 
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rut  an  end  to  this  growing,  this  dread'- 
yX  evil.     But  her  majesty's  loyal  sub* 
jects  have  a  right  to  ask  for  some  de- 
claration, for  some  sign,  for  some  mark 
of  what  they  mean  to  do  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  country,  and  to  assist  those 
who  are  anxious  to  maintain  tranquil- 
lity.    I  can  assure  your  lordships,  that 
the  loyalty  of  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  is,  at  this  moment,  as 
sound  and  as  pure  as  eyer  it  was  at  any 
period  of  her  history.     And  in  saying 
this,  my  lords,  I  do  not  confine  myself 
to  the    Protestant  population  of  the 
country ;  because  I  beueTe  that  there 
are  many  Roman  Catholics  who  greatly 
deprecate  the  existing  system.     There 
are  many,  yery  many  of  them,  I  be- 
lieye,  who  have  joined  this  cry  through 
intimidation,  and  not  from  good  will  to 
it.    Yes,  mj  lords,  the  loyalty  of  the 
people,  particularly  of  my  fellow-coun- 
trymen in  Ulster,  with   whom  I  am 
more  particularly  connected,  is  as  sound 
and  pure  as  eyer  it  was ;  and  they  are 
as  wdling  and  as  anxious  to  perform 
the  same  duty  towards  their  country  in 
1843  as  they  so  successfully  performed 
in  1798;   but  in  order  to  bring  this 
matter  to  a  proper  issue  and  to  a  suc- 
cessful termmation,  they  demand  and 
require,  and  haye  a  right  to  look  for, 
the  cordial  co-operation  of  her  majesty's 
goyemment  in  such  a  manner  as  to  m- 
spire  security  and  confidence.  My  lords, 
1  conceiye  that  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  now  placed  with  respect 
to  this  cry  for  the  repeal  of  the  union, 
are  much  more  serious  than  Uiey  haye 
been  at  any  former  period.     I  refer 
your  lordships  to  the  former  period 
when  this  cry  was  loudly  raised,  and 
when  it  was  met,  as  it  ou^ht  to  be  met, 
by  the  firmness  and  decision  of  the  go- 
yernment.     I  remind  your  lordships  of 
the  period  of  1830,  when  a  cry  was 
raised  similar  to  that  which  now  pre- 
yailsy  and  yast  numbers  joined  it  in 
that  country.    But,  my  lords,  I  would 
ask,  in  what  existed  the  difference  be- 
tween the  eyU  of  that  time  and  that 
which  threatens  us  at  present?    The 
difference  was,  that  in  1830  the  cry  for 
repeal  was  supported  only  by  dema- 
gogues and  one  particular  class  of  per- 
sons ;  but  I  belieye  there  was  not  one 
Roman  Catholic   bishop  or  priest  in 
fayour  of  it.     The  case  is,  howeyer,  far 
different  now,  and  therefore,  I  say,  as 
the  danger  is  greater,  it  requires  ten- 
fold energy  to  meet  it." 

The  answer  of  the  Doke  of  Wel- 
lington to  this  powerful  appeal  was 
sadb  as  the  country  had  a  right  to 
expect.  In  a  similar  spurit»  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  replied  to  a  question  of  the 
same  kind,  addressed  to  him  by  Lord 


Jocelyn ;  while  the  manly  deiclarations 
of  Lord  Brougham  and  the  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne  were  such  as  to  warn 
repealersy  that  they  must  not  expect 
to  find  '^  sympathisers"  among  the 
Whigs.  **  The  uttermost  exertions," 
said  Lord  Brougham*  **  of  the  power 
of  this  country — its  moral  force*  its 
legislative  force*  and  its  pkyncai  Jfaree 
(hear*  hear)*  would  be  put  forward 
cheerfully*  and  anxiously*  and  heartily, 
at  the  first  intimation  on  the  part  of 
her  majesty's  goyemment*  that  any 
such  exertion  was  by  them  deemed 
necessary  for  a  purpose  of  such  para- 
mount importance."  In  all  this*  tho 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne  expressed 
his  full  concurrence;  and  while  the 
dispositions  of  the  party  in  opposition 
are  thus  avowed*  we  think  it  difficult 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  a  de- 
claration nice  the  following  from  the 
first  minister  of  the  crown.  Thus 
spoke  Sir  Robert  Peel*  in  reply  to 
Lord  Jocelyn*s  question*  on  the  same 
evening*  May  9*  on  which  the  right 
honourable  baronet*s  colleague  gave  a 
similar  reply  in  the  House  of  Lords  :— 

**  Sir  R.  Pkel. — I  rejoice,  sir,  that 
my  noble  friend  has  given  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making,   on  the  part  of  hep 
majesty's  government,  a  publio  decla«« 
ration  on  this  most  important  subject. 
And  I  think  it  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  remind  the  house  of  what  have 
Deen  the  publicly  recorded  opinions  and 
engagements  of  the  crown,  and  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  on  this  question 
of  the  legislative  union.    In  1834  thf) 
sovereign  of  this  country,  ad4ressin^ 
parliament,  made  use  of  the  following 
expressions  : — '  I    have    learned  with 
feelings  of  deep  regret  and  just  indig- 
nation the  continuance  of  attempts  to 
excite  ^he  people  of  Ireland  to  demand 
a  repeal  of  the  legislative  union.     This 
bono  of  our  national  strength  and  safety 
I  have  already  declared  my  fixed  and 
unalterable  resolution,  under  the  bles- 
sing of  Divine  Providence,  to  maintain 
inviolate  by  all  the  means  in  my  power. 
In  support  of  this  determination  I  can- 
not doubt  the  zealous  and  effectual  co- 
operation of  my  parliament  and   my 
people.'    These  were  the  words  of  the 
sovereign  of  ibis  country  in  1834.  They 
were  responded  to  by  the  parliament, 
by  both  nouses  of  parliament  present- 
ing an  address  to  the  crown  embodying 
the  same  sentiments  and  the  same  en- 
gagements, approaching  the  crown,  and 
reoordmg  their  fixed  determination  to 
maintain  unimpaired  and  undisturbed 
the  legislative  union  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  freland*  *  which,'  they  said, '  w* 
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considar  to  be  esMntial  to  the  strength 
and  stability  of  the  empire,  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  connexion  between  the  two 
conntries,  and  to  the  peace  and  security 
and  happiness  of  all  classes  of  your  ma* 
jesty's  subjects.'  Sir,  on  the  part  of  her 
majesty,  lam  empowered  to  repeat  the 
sentiments  enunciated  by  King  William, 
and  I  have  not  a  doubt  but  that  the 
present  honses  of  parliament  are  fully 
prepared  to  fulfil  the  solenm  engage- 
ment into  which  their  predecessors  en- 
tered. Sir,  I  have  to  state,  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  noble  friend  and  of  the 
house,  that  her  majesty's  government, 
both  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  are 
fully  alive  to  the  evils  arising  from  this 
agitation ;  and  I  can  assure  him  that 
there  is  no  influence,  no  power,  no  au- 
thority which  the  law  gives  to  the  go- 
vernment which  shall  not  be  used  to 
maintain  that  union,  the  repeal  of  which 
would  not  only  be  the  repeal  of  an  act 
of  parliament,  but  a  dismemberment  of 
this  great  empire.  Of  this  I  am  confi- 
dent,  that  the  executive  government 
loses  nothing  in  moral  andlegal  strength 
by  confiding  as  long  as  possible  in  the 
ordinary  powers  which  the  law  and  the 
constitution  give  them.  I  am  unwilling, 
without  urgent  necessity,  to  disparage 
the  ordinary  law  by  asking  for  increased 
enactments,  but  I  do  not.hesitate  to  say, 
that  if  necessity  should' arise,  her  ma- 
jesty's government  will  at  once  apply 
to  parliament  for  those  additional  and 
effectual  powers  which  will  enable  them 
to  avert  the  mighty  evils  which  must 
accrue,  not  only  to  England  but  to  Ire- 
land, from  any  attempt  to  dissolve  the 
existing  union.  I  here  subscribe  to  and 
repeat  the  declaration  made  in  this 
place  on  a  former  occasion  by  Lord 
Aithorp — that,  deprecating  all  war, 
and  especially  deprecating  civil  war, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  no  alternative 
which  I  should  not  consider  preferable 
to  the  dismemberment  of  this  great  em- 
pire. But  I  hope,  sir,  that  our  for- 
oearance  will  not  be  misconstrued;  I 
trust  we  shall  cmly  obtain  additional 
strength  by  deferring  our  call  for  new 
powers  nnul  more  urgent  necessity  shall 
arise,  and  meanwhile  I  hope  I  have 
eiven  proof  that  we  shall  not  fail  to  ask 
for  those  powers  if  it  shall  be  found 
necessary  to  demand  them,  in  order  to 
fulfil  the  desire  expressed  by  parliament 
in  the  year  1834.  Sir,  I  have  only  fur- 
ther to  thank  the  noble  lord  for  the 
opportunity  he  has  afforded  me  of  mak- 
ing this  public  declaration  on  the  part 
of  her  majesty's  advisers. 

*'  Obtain  Bersaju — The  right  hon. 
baronet  has  quoted  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Aithorp.  Will  he  permit  me  to  ask  him 
whether  he  will  abue  by  the  other  state- 
ment of  Lord  Aithorp,  that  if  all  the 


Irish  members  were  in  farovr  of  a 
repeal  of  the  union,  he  should  not  be 
the  man  to  object  to  it  ? 

•*  Sir  R.  Pekl.— I  do  not  recollect 
ever  to  have  heard  the  noble  lord  make 
use  of  any  such  expression,  but  If  he 
did,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  am  not 
prepared  to  concur  in  it." 

This  is  strong  language,  but.  It  win 
be  admitted,  not  stronger  than  the 
case  required.  The  question,  indeed, 
now  is — will  mere  words  meet  the  dif* 
ficulties  of  the  crisis  ?  Will  a  decbr 
ration,  sach  as  has  beea  made  on 
the  part  of  government,  be  soffi- 
cient  to  pnt  a  stop  to  repeal  agitation, 
or  arrest  that  progress  of  seditions 
propagandism  by  which,  if  it  proceed 
much  farther,  the  whole  empire  must 
be  disorganized?  Time  was  when 
such  an  effect  might  be  looked  for. 
Time  was  when  the  ministers  had  but 
to  speak  out,  to  make  the  mo?er8  and 
seducers  of  the  people  feel  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  pursue  the  trade  of  the 
agitator  much  longer.  But  that  was 
when  the  corporate  powers  were  in 
the  hands  of  loyal  men,  and  when  a 
spirit  could  at  any  time  be  evoked 
which  would  make  the  promoters  of 
rebellion  quail  before  it.  In  whose 
hands  now  resides  the  corporate  inflo- 
ence?  By  whom  now  are  the  fortresses 
garrisoned,  through  the  ud  of  which, 
on  former  occasions,  British  influence 
was  maintained  ?  It  is  needless  to  say, 
that  they  have  passed  into  the  hands 
of  its  enemies.  It  is  needless  to  say, 
that  by  such  a  transfer  of  them  much 
has  been  done,  not  only  to  increase  and 
to  perpetuate,  but  to  give  a  legitimate 
and  even  a  constitutional  character  to 
a  course  of  proceeding,  the  whole  and 
every  part  of  which  must  otherwise  be 
regarded  as  a  systematic  attack  upon 
the  integrity  of  the  empbre.  AH  this 
we  foresaw.  Agunst  such  conse- 
quences of  conceding  to  the  seditious 
spirit  of  the  age,  in  the  matter  of  the 
Irish  corporation  bill,  we]  pro  viriU 
endeavoured  to  put  Uie  goTemraent 
upon  their  ffuard.  In  yain  I  Either 
madness  ruled  the  hour,  or  '^motlej 
was  all  the  wear."  Our  expostulations 
were  disregarded,  our  predictions  were 
despised ;  and  England  now  sees  Ire- 
land bristling  into  an  attttude  of  de^ 
flance  which,  since  the  yews  imme- 
diately preceding  1798,  she  never  wit- 
nessed oefore^  and  using  her  newlj* 
conosded  pri?Ues^8  for  iiie  purpose  of 
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d0«paiiiifff  and  exteiidl]i|[i  and  exM* 
perun^Uiat  spirit  of  religious  bigotry 
and  political  hate  which  must  be  pro- 
ductlve  of  so  much  evil.     We  repeatf 
theOf  oar  question — will  mere  words  be 
sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  this  ?     Will 
it  be  enough  now>  to  tell  Mr.  0*Con« 
nell  that  he  is  a  naughty  bojTy  and  must 
not  make  a  noise?     With  what  inef- 
fable scorn  must  not  the  old  agitator* 
who  is  owfy  tckai  (key  have  madt  him, 
regard  the  puny  remonstrances  of  men 
whom  he  has  already  bullied  into  the 
concession  by  which  the  whole  frame- 
work  of  society  has  been  changed? 
Do  tkey  not  now  kirn  yet  t    And  is 
the  delusion  still  to  prevaily  that  by 
any  half  or  temporising  measure^  he  is 
to  be  scared  or  wheedled  into  an  aban- 
donment of  courses,  upon  whicU  ov«n 
if  by  his  instincts  he  were  not  impelled, 
he  would  be  thrown  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaimng  his  political  existence  ? 
What,  then,  is  to  oe  done?    Repeal 
i^tataon  is  pronounced    dangerous* 
It  has  elicitea  declarations  from  the 
leading  men  even  of  both  parties  in 
both  bouses  of  parliament,  which  show 
the  deep  impression  which  it  has  made 
upon  tae  best  and  the  wisest  of  our 
legislators,  who  see  clearly  that  it  can- 
not be  persevered  in  without  results 
the  most  deplorable  being  produced. 
But  all  this  was  foreknown  by  the  agi- 
tators.    They  did  not  enter  upon  their 
Eesent  proceedings  without  a  distinct 
M>wledge   that   oy   so    doiAff   they 
should  proToke  the  hiffh  displeasore 
both  of  the  ministers  and  of  such  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  as  were  parties 
to  the  denunciatory  declarations   of 
18S4.  But  their  reliance  was  this ;  that 
the  times  are  changed ;  that  the  cor- 
porations are  now  in   theur  hands; 
that   they  are  thus   furnished    with 
^^Donnal   schools   of  agitation,"   by 
whidi  a  seditions  discontent  most  be 
kept  aliTe ;  that  the  poisonous  plant, 
which  was  annual,  has  thus  become 
perennial;    and  that,  while  all  such 
eoltlvalkm  of  loyal  principles  as  would 
lead  to  its  eradication  hare  been  dis- 
eournged,  an  atmosphere  has  been  ge- 
nerated 1^  which  it  must  be  cherished, 
nntil  it  overspreads  the  land.     This 
Is  the  altered  aspect  under  which  the 
agitator  now  contemplates  the  new- 
bom  efforts  for  a  repeal  of  the  legisla- 
tive union;  and  unless  something  be 
dome  to  prove  to  htm  that  such  hopes 
aa  he  now  indulges  in  may  not  be  fairly 
iBieftiioedli  that  his  presumption  upon 


the  passive  acquiescenoe  of  ffovemment 
is  without  any  g^d  grounds,  and  that 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger  will  be  the  efforts  by  which  his 
unprincipled  machinations  will  be  met, 
seoition  will  proceed  with  giant  strides, 
until  a  convulsive  effort  ensues,  which 
must  end  either  in  the  re-subjugation 
of  Ireland,  or  the  dismemberment  of 
the  empire. 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken.  We  do  not 
say  that  there  may  not  be  for  a  season 
a  suspension  of  those  more  undisguised 
effbrts  of  turbulence  and  sedition,  at 
which  the  most  heedless  have  sufficient 
of  the  instinct  of  prudence  to  take 
alarm.  The  symptoms  which  mani- 
fested themselves  extemaUpr  under  a 
regimen  which  drew  them  forth,  may, 
under  an  altered  treatment,  disappear ; 
but  it  will  be  onl  v  to  be  ro-ahsorbed 
into  the  system.  It  is  one  thing  to  re- 
move them  firom  the  surface :  it  is  an 
affair  of  infinitely  more  difficultv  to 
expel  the  malignant  humours  wnich 

froduce  them,  m>m  the  constitution, 
^ublic  meetings,  where  tens  of  thou- 
sands congregate,  may  be  discontinued ; 
processions,  whether  of  temperance  or 
repeal  societies,  may  be  less  threaten- 
ing and  ostentatious ;  even  In  their 
speeches,  agitators,  although  here  we 
have  far  less  hope,  may  *'uvravate 
their  voices  and  speak  small  ;'nbat  the 
mechanism  of  thecorporations  will  be 
kept  in  action — the  Ribbon  conspiracy 
will  be  on  the  alert ;  and  murder,  foul 
and  unnatural,  as  the  bodily  form  of 
that  misnamed  agent,  agrarian  disorder, 
will  inflict  a  heavy  curse  upon  our 
country.  It  is  worse  than  idle,  it  is 
sinful  and  di»raccful,  to  speak  of  in- 
troducing otSec  and  good  government 
into  the  land,  so  long  as  the  con- 
sciences of  men  are  Insensible  to  the 
crime  of  murder.  We  ask  of  the  most 
ultra- Liberal  reader,  whether  homicide 
can  be  held  in  detestation  among  a 
people  who  shall  acknowledae  as  their 
orsan  the  paper  which  coiud  dare  to 
publish  a  passage  such  as  this  which 
follows  :~- 

***The  risinff  of  an  entire  people 
rareW  takes  place,  and  rarely  falls.' 
This  last  was  the  opinion  of  another  of 
your  eoentrymen,  who  nrnms  moch 
reepeetedhereu  In  180B  Robert  Bmmctt 
asked  John  Keogfa«  •  Ought  I  tojo  on 
Iftanooutiearoee?*  •  Ay/ saU  Keogh, 
*if  five  ooonties  rose,  and  yen  would 
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9uch  an  ioBiif fectidil,  Aoi*  the  impossibi- 
lity of  repairing  the  damage  and  misery 
it  would  bring  upon  them,  their  greatest 
fear. 

"  The  general  opinion  among  them  is, 
that,  though  a  lar^e  army  might  sup- 
press the  ^eat  msurrections,  there 
would  be  an  myincible  guerilla  in  erery 
county.  Thev  say  that  uiev  never  again 
would  get  their  rents ;  that  terror  and 
ruin  would  hover  round  their  homei,  and 
dog  their  etepefrom  Derry  to  Corh ;  and 
that  such  or  them  as  survived  the  war 
would  be  cut  off  in  detail,  or  driven  into 
poverty  and  exile  to  save  their  lives. 
Considering  the  nature  of  the  country, 
studded  with  hills  and  cut  up  by  enclo- 
sures ;  remembering  how  safely  and  easily 
France  or  America  could  feed  thi$  little, 
wearying,  and  woful  content ;  and,  above 
all,  recollecting  that  in  it  a  starving 
people  would  w  engaged  in  a  battle  for 
lana  and  comfort,  the  apprehension 
seems  not  altogether  unnatural,  though 
in  nay  mind  somewhat  exaggerated. 
Put,  perliaps,  the  ruin  of  men  whom 
your  ministerial  organs  denounce  more 
rabidly  than  any  republicanjamongst  us, 
should  not  much  trouble  your  grace." 

We  conclade  our  notice  of  repeal 
agitation  for  the  present*  happy  it  we 
may  bid  the  very  disagreeable  topic  a 
long  fiffewell.  It  is,  however^  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  materials  for 
such  agitation  abound  in  much  Inxo* 
riance  in  Ireland.  There  are  two 
principles  which  seem  to  have  life  im- 
fHortal  within  our  land ;  one«  the  prin- 
ciple of  estrangement  from  England  ; 
t)ie  Qthpr,  a  principle  which  combines 
nil  stray  discontents  into  an  essence  of 
disloyalty  liqd  disaffection.  If  our 
government  bo  wise,  it  will  be  obser- 
vant of  these  pernicious  agencies.  If 
our  landed  proprietors  are  wise^  they 
will  not  n^teot  them. 

There  are  other  agencies  which*  if 
wisdom  prevail*  will  not  be  longer 
neglected.  We  implore  the  earnest 
attention  of  all  who  have  influence* 
and  would  make  a  good  use  of  it*  to  the 
condition  of  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land* to  their  condact,and  to  its  recom- 
pense. We  claim  for  them  the  credit 
of  having  with  true  magnanimity  put 
a  stronff  restraint  on  their  most  cne- 
rished  feelings  and  inclinations  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
government*  and  to  keep  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  severe  laws.  We  oon^ 
plain  on  their  part,  that  the  return  fbr 
which  they  were  justified  in  looking 
has  not  been  vouchsafed  to  them.  We 
do  not  wish  to  write  as  we  feel  on  this 


very  delicate  subject ;  bat  it  is  oar 
painful  duty  to  declare  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  Irish  Protestants  are  In  a 
state  of  feeling  which  causes  us  much 
disquiet  and  auurm*  that*  indeed,  since 
the  season  of  terror  which  preceded 
the  rebellion  of  1796*  we  never  knew 
that  loyal  and  generoos  body  so  peri- 
lously exposed  to  the  machinations  of 
those  who  take  advantage  of  tbeir  dis- 
content* and  we  have  scarcely  known 
a  time  when  emissaries  of  sedition  were 
more  artful*  more  enterprisii^*  or 
more  industrious. 

No  wise  man,  who  reflects  npoa  the 
history  of  the  two  years  laat  past  will 
think  our  apprehensions  chimerioa] : 
every  man  acquainted  with  the  condi- 
tion of  onr  country  will  think  them 
only  too  well  grounded.  The  illiis> 
trious  duke  was  not  afraid  to  avow, 
that  he  saw  the  perilous  oonseqoenees 
which  miffht  arise  out  of  a  poKcj  whidi 
estranged  Irish  Protestants  from  their 
habits  of  attachment  to  Great  Britain. 

**  Government,"  said  his  graee,  *«had 
acted  towards  the  Protestants  of  U^ 
land  in  the  most  reprehensible  maanv. 
They  had  utterly  dlMsarded  and  throws 
them  aside.  The  consequence  was  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  them  were  arrayed 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  govemasenl. 
from  a  deep  sense  of  injury  end  inscce 
ritj.  This  state  of  things  nmst  be  most 
pamful  to  an  those  who  were  aaxioes  to 
preserve  the  union  between  tlh»  two 
countries.  It  was  quite  an  abenrdiftT— 
a  downright  delnsiott--to  svppoee  taal 
the  union  could  last,  if  the  Prateetanis 
were  estranged  firom  the  govemineat 
of  Ireland.  But  he  hoped  it  was  not  y«c 
too  late  to  regain  the  Protestant  miad 
of  that  country.  The  hour,  however, 
mieht  come,  when  the  Protestants  mMl 
feel  themselves  obliged  to  make  a  wAt^ 
tion  of  two  alternatives — either  to  enb. 
mit  to  a  Catholic  sovemment  in  Irriand 
(an  alternative  wnich  would  be  rspf 
nant  to  their  feelings,)  or  to  a  flnal 
separation." 

We  cite  this  remarkaUe 
at  second  hand*  bat,  we  have  no 
correctly.     We  oondnde  wtth  it, 
had  we  the  opportanity,  would 
nestly  entreat  of  his  grace*  «i4 
great  colleague*  to  examine  far 
selves  whether  the  Protestants  of 
day  may  not  have  groonds  o 
equall;f  real  with  Uioae  winch  t 
them  in  the  season  of  past 
and  more  irriuting  and  crtrsMiy 
because  fnrnished  b/  thoee wbooiSbey 
had  reputed  and  reapectedna 
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